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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  PAUPERISM 

IN  POPLAR. 


1,  Indoor  pauperism  in  Encrland  and  Wales  grew  steadily  with  the  popula-  q^^^^^*"^*^ 
tion  lip  to  the  year  1900,  since  which  date  it  has  risen  sharply.  This  rise  is  paupgrigm^ 
more  marked  in  London  than  elsewhere,  and  is  greater  in  Poplar  than  in  the 
rest  of  London  {see  Table  and  Chart  A  and  Table  B).  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  the  figures  and  the  percentage  of  increase,  both  of  pauperism 
and  expenditure.  The  figures  up  to  Lady-Day,  1906,  as  to  expenditure  are  not 
yet  available,  and,  therefore,  the  figures  for  1906  have  been  estimated  b}' 
doubling  those  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas.  1905,  an  estimate  which  for 
obvious  reasons  is  a  good  deal  too  low.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
second  period  the  increase  of  indoor  expenditure  is  quite  out  of  proportion  ta 
the  increase  of  numbers. 


Indoor  Pauperism  in  Poplar. 

{See  Tables  A  and  C) 


Year. 

Number  of  Indoor  Paupers. 

Cost. 

Mean  Number. 

lncrea.se. 

Total  Cost. 

Increase. 

1885 
1895 

1,656 
2,809 

j  1,1.53 

>  or 

)  70  per  cent. 

& 

21,131 
38,052 

£ 

i  16,921 

>  or 

)  80  per  cent. 

1895 
1906 

2,809 
3,88P, 

j  1,024 

|>  or 

)   36  per  cent. 

38,052 
7(»,646  ■ 

j  32,594 

>  or 

1   86  per  cent. 

2.  The  next  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  figures  with  regard  to  outdoor 
pauperism  : — 

Outdoor  Paupekis.m  in  Poplak. 
{See  Tables  A  and  C.) 

Year. 

Number  of  Outdoor  Piiupers. 

Co.st. 

Mean  Number. 

Increase. 

Total  Cost. 

Increase. 

1885 
1895 

1,513 
2,078 

1  565 

0,. 

I  37  per  cent. 

£ 
7,370 

14,171 

£ 

]  6,801 
>  or 

)  92  i)er  cent. 

1895 
1906 

2,078 
7,247 

1  5,169 

/  or 

)  249  per  cent. 

14,171 
45,630 

j  31,4.-)9 

>  or 

)  222  per  cent. 
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Increase  in 
out  relief 
.in  Poplar. 


Increase  in 
cost  of 
Indoor 
Pauperism. 


3.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Table  and  Chart  (A)  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1896  to  1902  when  the  indoor  numbers 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  rise  in  the  numbers  of  indoor  paupers  has  been 
steady  and  regular  since  188(),  but  that  the  marked  increase  in  the  numbers 
receiving  out  relief  only  began  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  year  1899  and  became 
more  acute  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904. 

The  increase  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  is  not  disproportionate  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  paupers  ;  but  during  the  last  11  years  the  cost  of 
indoor  relief  has  increased  86  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been 
only  36  per  cent.  The  annual  cost  of  in-maintenance  per  head  has  increased 
from  £13.55  in  1895  to  ;£l8.7o  in  1905.    (Table  and  Chart  C.) 

4.  The  mean  numbers  on  out  relief  in  Poplar  rose  sharply  from  2,238  in 
1900  to  7,247  in  1906,  while  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  and  their  children 
rosefi-om  683  to  4,392  in  the  same  period.  As  contrasted  with  the  figures  in  the 
neighbouring  Unions  this  increase  is  remarkable  (see  Table  and  Chart  D). 

It  is  contended  that  this  increase  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Borough  Council  resolved  to  em])loy  fewer  men  on  the  Unemployed 
relief  works  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  more  continuous  employ- 
ment to  the  selected  men.  The  increase,  howev^er,  began  some  thne  before  the 
Borough  Council  took  this  step. 

The  Town  Clerk  writes — 

"  I  find  there  is  no  definice  resolution  of  the  Council  abandoning  the  system  of 
three  days'  employment  on  relief  works  ia  favour  of  continuous  employment  for 
definite  periods. 

"  The  circumstances  are  that  on  the  20th  October,  1904,  the  Council  appointed 
its  quota  to  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  Borough  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Long,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  the  Islington  Conference  on  the  18th  October, 
1904.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  with 
the  Borough  Surveyor  that  all  extra  men  employed  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
selected  by  the  Joint  Committee,  subject  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  as  to  the  continuance  of  their  employment. 

"  In  accordance  with  Clause  9  (d)  of  Mr,  Long's  Scheme  of  29th  October,  1901, 
the  employment  given  was  made,  as  far  as  possible,  continuous  for  a  definite  time, 
and  the  thi'ee  day  system  abandoned." 

On  November  19tli,  1904,  the  Guardians  passed  a  resolution  in  the 
followino-  terms  : — 

"  That  applications  for  relief  from  able-bodied  imen  out  of  work  be  dealt  with 
under  Article  10  of  the  Out  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852,  and  that  the  Clerk  be 
instructed  to  obtain  special  relief  lists  and  application  books  for  the  relieving 
officers  to  enter  cases  dealt  with  under  this  Article  and  to  rejjort  such  cases  fort- 
nightly to  the  Local  Government  Board." 

The  Local  Government  Board  informed  the  Guardians  (December  9th, 
1904),  that  each  case  must  be  reported  separately,  but  the  Guardians  reporterl 
none  of  them  and  continued  to  give  relief  in  kind  to  able-bodied  men  without 
work  as  being  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

The  mean  number  of  able-bodied  with  their  dependents  increased  from 
1,482  in  the  year  ending  Lady-Day,  1904,  to  3,475  in  1905,  and  went  up  nearly 
another  1,000  in  the  following  year. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  indoor  pauperism  shows  a  startling  increase  since  1899,  since 
which  year  the  Guardians  have  had  schools  of  their  own.  The  mean  number 
of  indoor  paupers  has  increased  from  2,688  to  3,338  in  1905,  and  the  cost  of 
in-maintenance  has  increased  from  ,^35,003  to  fi46,301.  The  weekly  average 
cost  of  the  workhouse  inmates  has  increased  from  5^.  0|rf.  to  6s.  5.2<:/. 
During  the  same  period  the  amount  received  from  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  has  increased  from  £30,569  to  £43,667  ;  the  salaries  of  officers 
from  £12,163  to  £16,916  ;  and  the  amount  received  from  Poplar  rates  from 
£95,682  to  £152,908.  The  contribution  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum,  which  is  managed  by  a  Joint  Board,  has  risen  from  £23,742  to 
£42,390,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  chargeable  to  Poplar  at  Lady-Day  being 
from  524  in  1899  to  601  in  1905.    {See  Table  E.) 
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t).  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  a  Table  and  Chart  (D)  have  been 
prepared  showing  certain  facts  with  reference  to  the  four  neighbouring  Unions 
of  Bethnal  Green,  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapeh  This  Table  and 
Chart  show  the  numbers  of  paupers  (indoor  and  outdoor)  in  Poplar  and  the 
other  four  Unions  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  population.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  indoor  numbers  show  no  very  marked  divergence  the  curves  for 
outrelief  do  not  correspond  in  any  respect. 

In  connexion  with  the  Bermondsey  out-relief  curve,  the  fall  ui  the 
early  part  of  IDOo  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  discontinued 
-outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  at 
that  time. 

7.  A  series  of  Charts  (F)  compare  ]*oplar  with  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney, 
and  Whitechapel  in  the  total  weekly  cost  per  head  of  maintenance,  of  clothing, 
and  of  provisions  for  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
])rovisions  in  Poplar  is  marked. 

■S,  The  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  several  Metropolitan  Unions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  years  1895  and  1905  are  shown  in  Table  G.  The 
following  summary  of  that  Table  shows  that  the  pauperism  of  Poplar  is  now 
something  like  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  is 
20  per  1,000  greater  than  that  (jf  Bermondsey,  which  is  the  next  most 
pauperised  Union  ;  whereas  in  1895  it  was  10  per  1,000  less  than  that 
of  Bermondsey,  and  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  Metropolis  or  that  of 
the  Eastern  District.    The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  is  shown. 


PauperiBm 
of  Poplar 
compared 
with  that 
of  other 
disti'icts  in 
London. 


1st  January,  189."). 

1st  January,  190. 

Percentage  of  Pauperism. 

Expenditure 
on  relief  per 
•    head  of 
population. 

Percentage  of  Pauperism. 

Expenditure 
on  relief  per 

head  of 
population. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

(In-main- 
tenance  and 
out-relief 
for  year 
ended 
March,  1895.) 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

(In-main- 
tenance  and 
out-relief 
for  year 
ended 
March,  1905.) 

Metropolis 

1-42 

•96 

2-38 

s.  d. 

5  3 

1-51 

1-13 

2-64 

S.  (J. 

(')  H 

Poplar 

1-5S 

1-22 

2-80 

6  3] 

2-05 

4-6.5 

G-70 

12  2 

East  District 

1-73 

•7'.) 

2-52 

.•)  7-i 

l-i)7 

1-64 

3-61 

8  2^ 

Bermondsey 

i-t;4 

2-10 

3-74 

8  3| 

2-38 

2-33 

4-71 

11  6h 

9.  A  comparative  Table  and  Chart  (H)  are  annexed  showing  the  numbers 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  the  Poplar  Union  and  in  the  Canning  Town  District 
of  the  West  Ham  Union  during  the  period  1st  January,  1896,  to  1st  July,  1905, 

10.  Tenders  are  taken  in  bulk,  and  at  the  last  quarter  day,  in  seventeen  Cwitracts 
cases  out  of  between  thirty  and  forty  tenders  the  lowest  was  not  accepted.    If  for  Work- 
the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  in  every  case  apparently  a  saving  of  £1,507 

would  have  been  effected.    Some  of  the  tenders  may  have  been  for  a  year. 


May,  1906. 


J.  S.  DAVY. 
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POPLAR 

Numbers 
{Taken  from  Local 


Indoor  Paupers  (excluding  Vagrants). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children, 

Not  Able-bodied. 

a 

Year. 

Adults. 

ane  Persons 

u 
0) 

CO 

u 

to 

P< 

0 

s 

lO 
13 

0 

(3 

a 

(a)  1st  January. 

m 

3 

a 

a 

a 

(b)  Ist  July  previous. 

QQ 

<a 

V 

a 

<]> 

u 

2 

O 

a> 
li 

Is 

a 

S 

matii 
Idiot 

o 

Is 

o 

o 

o 
H 

o 
Eh 

1885   

b 

76 

133 

dOD 

494 

417 

3d3 

2Ud 

98o 

134 

1,614 

a 

129 

149 

971 

A  KA 

91  y 

1  nil 

138 

1,698 

Mean 

Qua 

136 

1,656 

1886   

b 

98 

140 

a  An 

247 

48.J 

394 

*>i  •> 

313 

953 

134 



1,572 

a 

165 

158 

51  A 
Oi.'t 

DO* 

n(\ 
oiu 

9i\7 

1  f\f\4 

153 

1,794 

Mean 

Dbi 

07^^ 

y/o 

143 

1,683 

1887   

b 

111 

117 

323 

en 

551 

389 

345 

226 

960 

156 

1,667 

a 

184 

143 

41D 

'7/f  O 

<4/i 

OUU 

QS9 

00(6 

1  7Q 

1  ATiK 
i,t'OD 

155 

1,952 

Mean 

040 

155 

1,809 

1888   

b 

68 

135 

410 

613 

428 

')  K  o 

353 

185 

966 

157 

1,736 

a 

361 

230 

4dD 

1,0Dd 

4Ui 

iy4 

y4/ 

171 

2,174 

Mean 

oo4 

yob 

164 

1,955 

1889   

b 

151 

135 

4<9 

765 

448 

^  AO 

408 

192 

1,048 

170 

1,983 

a 

316 

193 

495 

od4 

1  i2o 

l,U/4b 

173 

2,208 

Mean 

171 

2,095 

1890   

b 

197 

144 

534 

875 

448 

345 

-|  /"O 

168 

961 

185 

2,021 

a 

305 

194 

486 

98o 

514 

3b/ 

231 

1    1  1  O 

l,ll4 

182 

2,279 

Mean 

930 

i,Uob 

183 

2,150 

1891   

b 

212 

157 

454 

823 

442 

358 

223 

1,023 

167 

2,013 

a 

310 

210 

492 

1,012 

510 

386 

224 

1,120 

172 

2,304 

Mean 

917 

1,071 

169 

2,158 

1892   

b 

194 

145 

536 

875 

473 

386 

212 

1,071 

188 

2,134 

a 

348 

177 

580 

1,105 

583 

401 

195 

1,179 

198 

2,482 

Mean 

990 

1,125 

193 

2,308 
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Table  A. 

UNION. 
OF  Paupers, 

Government  Board  Returns.) 


OuTDOOK  Paupeks  (excludinjf  Lunatics,  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 

Able-bodied 

and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Adult  Males. 

QQ 
U 

s. 

a 

Year 

a  account 
,wn  Sick- 
jident,  or 

u 

cS 

-u 

o 

u 

o 

"5 

inder  1( 

inder  1( 

)utdoor 

O  ^   O  .-w 

*+-( 

^  ai 

S 

a> 

eft 

a 

(a)  1st  January. 

Relieve 
of  th( 
ness, 
Infiri 

Relieve 
cause 

Adult 

Childre 

Total. 

J 
Is 

Female 

Childre 

Total. 

Total  e 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 

27 

170 

509 

710 

586 

33 

781 

1,491 

1-1  IKR"^ 

U       J  OOt). 

27 

4 

162 

525 

718 

160 

625 

32 

817 

1,535 

St 

714 

799 

1,513 

Mean. 

19 

5 

149 

522 

695 

JlO\J 

634 

36 

820 

1,515 

U  loou. 

20 

22 

167 

522 

731 

168 

676 

36 

880 

1,611 

£1 

713 

850 

1,563 

Mean. 

18 

8 

160 

546 

732 

loo 

722 

34 

939 

1,671 

v.     1 887 
D  XOoi. 

19 

13 

176 

569 

777 

196 

784 

27 

1,007 

1,784 

a 

754 

973 

1,727 

Mean. 

16 

6 

153 

491 

1)66 

812 

28 

1,042 

1,708 

Iv     1  W88 

31 

9 

148 

470 

658 

825 

25 

1,054 

1,712 

a 

662 

1,048 

1,710 

Mean. 

26 

i 

]51 

450 

631 

907 

842 

31 

1,080 

1,711 

D  ioo.'. 

;)2 

14 

143 

433 

622 

229 

833 

51 

1,113 

1,735 

a 

626 

1,096 

1,723 

Mean. 

10 

7 

95 

272 

384 

836 

69 

1,111 

1,495 

55 

7 

151 

417 

630 

842 

61 

1,103 

1,733 

a 

507 

1,107 

1,614 

Mean. 

20 

6 

109 

305 

440 

182 

850 

75 

1,107 

1,547 

b  ioyl. 

33 

9 

133 

380 

555 

202 

843 

69 

1,114 

1,669 

a 

497 

1,110 

1,608 

Mean. 

15 

4 

64 

204 

287 

205 

846 

87 

1,138 

1,425 

b  1892 

35 

6 

88 

249 

378 

189 

840 

86 

1,115 

1,493 

a 

332 

1,126 

1,459 

Mean . 

\ 
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POPLAR 

Numbers 
{Taken  from  Local 


Indook  Paupees  (excluding  Vagrants). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

a 

Teak. 

Adults. 

ersons 

O. 

P 

CO 
»-H 
U 

CO 

u 

C8 

u 
o 

« 

■a 

(U 

73 

d 

o 
rs 

(a)  Ist  January. 

n 

3 

a 

m 

CD 

a 

3 

a 

O  cn 

a 

CM 

o 

(b)  Ist  July  previous. 

00 

"3 

FemaL 

Childr 

"ea 
o 
H 

FemaL 

Childr 

o 

Lunati 
Idio 

O 

1893   

b 

226 

183 

639 

1  Alt? 

1,048 

504 

355 

202 

ljUbl 

199 

2,308 

a 

345 

218 

279 

si/1  O 

397 

563 

212 

2,576 

Mean 

... 

1  901 

205 

2,442 

1894   

b 

277 

165 

329 

7<1 

520 

375 

555 

1  A  Kf\ 

J  ,4i)U 

215 

2,436 

a 

366 

228 

276 

o7U 

430 

646 

1  71  C 

225 

2,811 

Mean 

... 

I,0oo 

220 

2,623 


1895   

b 

193 

150 

270 

613 

702 

459 

694 

223 

2,691 

a 

294 

170 

63 

527 

786 

524 

858 

O  1  RSI 

4,100 

233 

2,928 

Mean 

... 

o  ni  1 

228 

2,809 

1896   

b 

215 

129 

48 

392 

778 

509 

949 

2,2oD 

236 

2,864 

a 

269 

142 

51 

462 

912 

547 

883 

242 

3,046 

Mean 

... 

427 

2,289 

239 

2,955 

1897   

b 

179 

144 

30 

353 

827 

536 

847 

2,210 

20O 

2,763 

a 

236 

J.  <  O 

453 

861 

•Jot 

OOJ- 

,4,<{9b 

239 

2,988 

Mean 

403 

2,253 

219 

2,875 

1898   

b 

182 

129 

23 

334 

763 

525 

755 

2,043 

248 

2,625 

a 

246 

197 

39 

482 

866 

527- 

816 

2,209 

248 

2,939 

Mean 

408 

2,12o 

248 

2,782 

1899   

b 

188 

162 

40 

390 

813 

522 

819 

2,154 

251 

2,795 

a 

238 

190 

34 

462 

918 

561 

891 

2,370 

255 

3,087 

Mean 

426 

2,262 

253 

2,941 

1900   

b 

195 

112 

48 

355 

j 

802 

520 

871 

2,193 

266 

2,814 

a 

221 

135 

21 

377 

885 

540 

848 

2,273 

245 

2,895 

Mean 

366 

2,233 

255 

2,854 

1 
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Table  A — contlnueiL 

UNION. 
OF  Paupkks. 

Government  Board  Retnnis.) 


Outdoor  Paupers  (excludin}?  Lunatics.  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 


Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Adult  Malei". 

r' 

5" 

Year. 

M 

X> 

CL. 

o 
u 

o 

Adult  Females. 

3> 

a 

a 

Total  of  Oiudooi 

Relieved  oi 
of  their  c 
ness,  Ac( 
Infirrait; 

Relieved  1 
causes. 

Children  i 

'S 

o 
H 

<D 

s 

Females. 

Children  i 

.u> 

o 
H 

(a)  1st  .January. 

(b)  Ist  .July  previoui?. 

39 

33 

125 

236 

433 

197 

813 

90 

1,100 

1,533 

b  1893. 

o9 

34 

339 

317 

749 

221 

823 

104 

1.148 

1,897 

a 

59] 

1.124 

1,715 

Mean, 

33 

52 

321 

382 

788 

257 

894 

111 

1  262 

2,050 

b  1894. 

78 

49 

454 

626 

],-i07 

283 

955 

96 

1,334 

2.541 

a 

'.t'.tT 

1,298 

2,295 

Mean. 

41 

46 

383 

302 

11:2 

268 

939 

98 

1  305 

2,077 

b  1895. 

52 

42 

347 

349 

790 

259 

936 

95 

1,290 

2,080 

a 

781 

1,297 

2,078 

Mean. 

62 

43 

360 

353 

818 

324 

974 

102 

1,400 

2,218 

b  1896. 

53 

41 

297 

313 

704 

317 

1,001 

111 

1,429 

2,133 

a 

761 

1,414 

2,175 

Mean. 

44 

46 

328 

319 

737 

308 

1,045 

97 

2,187 

b  1897. 

53 

29 

281 

319 

682 

297 

1,039 

87 

1,423 

2,105 

a 

709 

1,436 

2,146 

Mean. 

52 

28 

299 

299 

U  1  o 

977 

1,011 

90 

1  '^7S 
j.,o  <  o 

2,056 

b  1898. 

44 

40 

302 

291 

677 

299 

1,037 

100 

1,436 

2,113 

a 

677 

1,407 

2,084 

Mean. 

35 

44 

282 

221 

1,058 

107 

1  Ida 

2,030 

b  1899. 

46 

35 

269 

267 

637 

300 

1,092 

85 

1,477 

2,114 

a 

609 

1,J62 

2,072 

Mean. 

49 

31 

287 

212 

579 

329 

1,116 

78 

1,523 

2,102 

b  1900. 

69 

33 

345 

340 

7S7 

350 

1,162 

75 

1,587 

2,374 

a 

6s;> 

1,555 

2,238 

Mean. 

26253r 
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POPLAR 
Numbers 
(Taken  from  Local 


Year. 


(a)  1st  January. 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 


Indoor  Paupers  (excluding  Vagrants). 


1901 


Mean 


1902  .. 


Mean 


1903 


Mean 


1904 


Mean 


1905 


Mean 


1906  .. 


Able-bodied  and  their  Children, 


Adults. 


143 

200 

173 
237 

184 
280 

213 
280 

254 
367 

375 
442 


Mean 


133 
147 

159 
140 

158 
168 

176 
173 

175 
138 

137 
172 


3 


O 


18 
29 

17 
10 

28 
39 

32 
45 

77 

43 

27 
23 


o 
H 


294 
376 
335 

349 
387 
368 

370 
493 
431 

421 
498 
459 

506 
548 
527 

539 
637 
588 


Not  Able-bodied. 


799 
959 

798 
945 

845 
980 

932 
1,104 

994 
1,159 

1,093 
1,195 


c3 
ID 


483 
624 

489 
513 

482 
513 

516 
553 

515 

593 

601 
655 


3 


897 
960 

956 
996 

1,022 
1,086 

1,165 
1,168 

1,186 
1,175 

1,199 
1,133 


2,179 
2,543 
2,361 

2,243 
2,454 
2,348 

2,349 
2,579 
2,464 

2,613 
2,825 
2,719 

2,695 
2,927 
2,811 

2,893 
2,983 
2,938 


a 

C3 


244 
236 
240 

235 
239 
237 

249 
252 
250 

280 
294 
287 

292 
322 
307 

314 
300 
307 
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Table  A — continued. 

UNIOX. 

OF  PaUI'EKS. 

Government  Board  Returns.) 


Outdoor  Paupers  (excluding  Lunatics,  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Adult  Males. 

Year. 

i  <^ 
« 

«o 

cu 

K  * 

!  O 
O 

ED 

a> 
»— 1 

cS 

<I> 

a 

u 

•T3 

fl 

O 

O 

Relieved  oi 
of  their  c 
ness,  Ac( 
Intirmit; 

Relieved  i 
causes. 

Adult  Fen 

Children  i 

o 
H 

01 

<u 

Females. 

S 

P 

.a 
o 

"3 
"o 
H 

Total  of  C 

(a)  1st  .fanuary. 

(b)  1st  July  previou*. 

41 

28 

345 

373 

7S7 

351 

1,190 

46 

1,587 

2,374 

b  1901- 

72 

26 

387 

461 

946 

353 

1,223 

45 

1,621 

2,567 

a 

866 

1,604 

2,470 

Mean. 

72 

;}2 

369 

464 

937 

367 

1,264 

76 

1,707 

2,644 

b  1902, 

95 

24 

394 

454 

967 

449 

1,404 

97 

1,950 

2,917 

a 

952 

1,828 

2,780 

Mean. 

79 

41 

404 

48G 

1,010 

455 

1,424 

84 

1,963 

2,973 

b  i;to;i. 

140 

74 

487 

672 

],373 

519 

1,513 

87 

2,119 

3,492 

a 

1,191 

2,041 

3.232 

Mean. 

77 

64 

469 

576 

1,186 

512 

1,537 

64 

2,113 

3,299 

b  1904, 

150 

107 

624 

897 

1,778 

578 

1,620 

79 

2,277 

4,055 

a 

1,482 

2,195 

3,677 

Mean. 

124 

101 

610 

930 

1,765 

620 

1,688 

80 



2,388 

4,153 

b  1905. 

189 

772 

1,415 

2,809 

5,185 

745 

1,847 

92 

2,684 

7.869 

a 

3,475 

2,536 

6,011 

Mean. 

1G5 

473 

1,238 

2,514 

4,390 

788 

1,924 

81 

2,793 

7,183 

b  1906. 

177 

528 

1,220 

2,470 

4,395 

832 

2,010 

74 

2,916 

7,31J 

a 

4,392 

2,854 

7,247 

Mean. 

Table  B. 


Pauperism  in  Poplar  and  the  Whole  Metropolis. 
{Based  on  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


Yeah. 

Indoor 
Paupers 

on 
1st  Jan. 

§ 

!  Outdoor 
I  Paupers 
ou 
1st  Jan. 

Total 
Number  of 
Paupers 

on 
1st  Jan. 

Ratio 

MA..  1   AAA  rti-' 

per  1,000  01 
Population 
on 
1st  Jan. 
t 

Indoor 
Paupers 

on 
1st  July. 

§ 

Outdoor 
Paupers 

on 
lat  July. 

* 

Total 
Number  of 
Paupers 

on 
1st  July. 

Ratio 
per  1 ,000  or 
Population 
1  on 
1    1st  July, 
t 

1890 

2,279 

1,733 

4,012 

24-2 

2,013 

1,547 

 —  

3,560 

21-4 

61,800 

41,634 

103,434 

25-0 

65,418 

35,186 

90,604 

21-7 

1891 

2.304 

1,669 

3,973 

23-8 

2,134 

1,425 

3,559 

21-3 

(11,045 

40,909 

102,454 

24-5 

54,816 

33,622 

88,438 

20-9 

1892 

2,482 

1,493 

3,975 

23-8 

2,308 

1,533 

3,841 

23-0 

61,476 

37,332 

98,807 

23-4 

56,329 

33,338 

89,667 

21-0 

1893 

2,576 

1.897 

4,473 

26-6 

2,436 

2,050 

4,486 

26-7 

63,473 

40.424 

103,897 

24-3 

59,1S8 

36,128 

95,316 

22-1 

1894 

2,811 

2,541 

5,352 

31-!) 

2,691 

2,077 

4,768 

28-4 

67,716 

43,091 

111,406 

.25-8 

60,465 

56,838 

97,303 

22-4 

1895 

2,928 

2,080 

5,008 

29-6 

2,864 

2,218 

5,082 

30-1 

68,762 

41,&59 

110,421 

25-4 

62,554 

39,098 

101,653 

23-2 

■1896 

3,069 

2,133 

5,202 

30-8 

2,770 

2,187 

4,957 

29-3 

69,266 

41,890 

111,145 

25-3 

62,671 

39.098 

101,769 

23-0 

1897 

2,996 

2,105 

5,101 

30-2 

2,634 

2.056 

4,690 

27-H 

68,302 

40,328 

108,630 

24-6 

62,290 

38,381 

100,671 

22-6 

1898 

2,948 

2,113 

5,061 

29-9 

2.804 

2,030 

4,834 

28-6 

69,448 

.39,929 

109,377 

24-6 

64,331 

38,448 

102,779 

23-0 

1899 

3,146 

2,114 

5,260 

311 

2,837 

2,102 

4,939 

29-2 

69,633 

r>9,59S 

109,231 

24-4 

64,016 

37,831 

101,847 

22-7 

1900 

2,948 

2.374 

5,322 

31-5 

2,7ry2 

2,395 

5,147 

30-5 

70,105 

40,377 

110,482 

24-6 

62,379 

37,720 

100,099 

22-2 

1901 

3,241 

2,588 

5,829 

34o 

2,864 

2,6fi7 

5,531 

32-7 

68,548 

39,930 

108,478 

24-0 

63,326 

39,607 

102,933 

22-6 

1902 

3,185 

2,941 

6,126 

36-2 

3,026 

2.993 

6,019 

35-6 

70,473 

42,335 

112,808 

24-8 

64,907 

40,953 

105,860 

23-1 

1903 

3,424 

3,509 

6,933 

41-0 

3,370 

3,313 

6,683 

.39-5 

73,254 

44,899 

118.153 

26-8 

67,363 

40,378 

107,741 

23-4 

1904 

3,709 

4,069 

7,778 

46-0 

3,568 

4,165 

7,733 

45-8 

75,585 

44,311 

119,896 

260 

70,079 

42,195 

112,274 

24-2 

1905 

3,881 

7,886 

11,767 

70-0 

3,860 

7,197 

11,057 

65-8 

78,105 

130,858 

28-1 

73,466 

47,348 

120,814 

26-S 

1906 

4,035 

7,330 

11.36.i 

67-6 

80.384 

50,836 

131.120 

28-0 

1 

The  figures  in  italics  relate  to  the  Metropolis. 

§  Inclusive  of  Casual  Paupers. 

•  Exclusive  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  &c. 

I  This  total  includes  a  few  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  counted  twice,  viz.,  both  as  indoor  and  out- 
door paupers. 

t  Poplar. — The  population  is  estimated  on  the  Census  figures  of  1881,  1891,  1896,  and  1901. 
Metropolis. — The  estimated  population  (Re^istrar-Greneial's)  in  the  middle  of  each  year  is  taken  :vs  the 
basis  for  the  July  of  that  year  and  the  January  following. 


is 

Table  C. 

POPLAR  UNION. 
Cost  of  Rjolief — Indoor  and  Outdoor. 

{Taken  from  Local  (Tovernm.ent  Board  Returns.) 


In  maintenance 
of  Paupers  in 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Total 

Year. 

Half-year  ended 

\o,  }     I'lH./LlttClIJla'O  l^lCVIiJ 

Half-year  ended 

Workhouses,  inc. 
under  control  of 
the  (iuardians 

Maintenance  of 
Paupers  in 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded-out. 

To 
Children 

Outdoor 

of 
Indoor 

and 

J- JJ,3U1  Li  U  UlV'US  UUU 

under  control 
of  the 
Gruardians. 

In 
Money. 

In 
Kind. 

Total. 

out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885   

a 

10,407 

3,023 

648 

3.671 

108 

3,779 

14.186 

b 

10,724 

2,911 

572 

3,483 

108 

3,o91 

i4,.)l.) 

Total 

21,131 

7,154 

7  Kl7f\ 
<  ,o  <  U 

28,501 

(7cis<  joer"  head 

12-7-5 

4  87 

1886   

a 

9,876 

3,187 

529 

3,716 

111 

3,827 

13,703 

b 

10.445 

3,199 

676 

3,875 

108 

3,983 

14,428 

Total 

20,321 

7,591 

7,olO 

28,1  ;}i 

(7(js/.  per  head 

12-07 

5'00 

1887   

a 

9,762 

3,616 

657 

4,273 

106 

4,379 

14,141 

b 

10,363 

3,598 

680 

4,278 

110 

4,388 

14,751 

Total 

20,125 

8,551 

 . 

8,767 

28,892 

Cost  pp,r  head 

11-12 

5-08 

1888   

a 

10,348 

3,922 

672 

4,594 

112 

4,706 

15,054 

b 

11,511 

3,780 

672 

4,452 

103 

4,555 

16,066 

Total 

21,859 

9,046 

9,261 

31,120 

Cost  per  head 

11-18 

■5-42 

1889   

a 

10,886 

3,784 

576 

4,360 

93 

4,453 

15,339 

b 

13,010 

3,840 

654 

4,494 

196 

4,690 

17,700 

Total 

23-896 

8,854 

9,143 

33,039 

Cost  per  head 

11-41 

5-31 

1890   

a 

12,441 

3,809 

534 

4,343 

213 

4,556 

16,'.)'.I7 

b 

13,569 

3,592 

646 

4,238 

209 

4,447 

18,016 

Total 

26,010 

8,581 

9,003 

:i5,()i:; 

Cost  per  head 

12-10 

\ 

5-58 

12 


Table  B. 


Paupp:rism  in  Poplar  and  thk  Whole  Metropolis. 
{Based  on  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


Yeah. 

Indoor 
Paupers 

on 
1st  Jan. 

§ 

Outdoor 
'  Paupers 
ou 
1st  Jan. 

Total 
Number  of 
P.iupers 

on 
1st  Jan. 
I 

Ratio 
per  i,uuu  01 
Population 
on 
1st  Jan. 

t 

Indoor 
Paupers 

on 
1st  July. 

§ 

Outdoor 
Paupers 

on 
1st  July. 

* 

Total 
Number  of 
Paupers 

on 
Ist  July. 



Ratio 
per  1  ,uuO  or 
Population 
on 
1st  July, 
t 

1890 

2,279 

1,733 

4,012 

24-2 

2,013 

1,547 

3,560 

21-4 

61,800 

41,034 

103,434 

25-0 

55,418 

35,186 

90,004 

21-7 

1891 

2,304 

1,669 

3,973 

23-8 

2,134 

1,425 

3,559 

21-3 

01,545 

40,909 

102,454 

24-5 

54,816 

33,622 

88,438 

20-9 

1892 

2,482 

1,493 

3,975 

23-S 

2,308 

1,.533 

3,841 

23-0 

61,475 

37,332 

08,807 

23-4 

56,329 

33,338 

89,667 

21-0 

1893 

2,576 

1.897 

4,473 

26-6 

2,436 

2,050 

4,486 

26-7 

63,473 

40.424 

103,897 

24-3 

.5.9,J<S\S' 

36,128 

95,316 

22-1 

1894 

2,811 

2,541 

5,352 

31-'.l 

2,691 

2,077 

4,768 

28'4 

67,715 

4:^,691 

111,406 

-.s- 

60,465 

50,838 

97,303 

22-4 

J896 

2,928 

2,080 

5,008 

29-6 

2,864 

2,218 

5,082 

30-1 

6S,762 

41,&59 

110,421 

25-4 

62,554 

39,098 

101,652 

23-2 

1896 

3,069 

2,133 

5,202 

30-8 

2,770 

2,187 

4,957 

29-3 

69^55 

41,890 

111,145 

25-3 

62,671 

39.098 

101,769 

23-0 

1897 

2,996 

2,105 

5,101 

30-2 

2,634 

2.056 

4,690 

27-8 

68,302 

40,328 

108,630 

24-6 

62,290 

38,381 

100,671 

22-0 

1898 

2,948 

2.113 

5,061 

29-9 

2.804 

2,030 

4,834 

28-« 

69,448 

39,929 

109,377 

24-6 

64,331 

38,448 

102,779 

23-0 

J899 

3,146 

2,114 

5,260 

311 

2,837 

2,102 

4,939 

29-2 

69,633 

39,598 

109,231 

24-4 

64,016 

37,831 

101,847 

22-7 

1900 

2,948 

2.374 

5,322 

31-5 

2,752 

2,395 

.5,147 

30-5 

70,105 

40,377 

110,482 

24-6 

62,379 

37,720 

100,099 

22-2 

1901 

3,241 

2,588 

5,829 

34o 

2,864 

2,6fi7 

5,531 

32-7 

68,548 

39,930 

108,478 

24-0 

63,326 

39,007 

102,933 

22-0 

1902 

3,185 

2,941 

6,126 

36-2 

3,026 

2.993 

6,019 

35-6 

70,473 

42,335 

112,808 

24-8 

64,907 

40,953 

105,860 

23-1 

1903 

3,424 

3,509 

6,933 

41-0 

3, .370 

3,313 

6,683 

39-5 

73,354 

44,899 

118.153 

25-8 

67,363 

40,378 

107,741 

23-4 

1904 

3,709 

4,069 

7,778 

46-0 

3,568 

4,165 

7,733 

45-8 

75,585 

44,311 

119,896 

26-0 

70,079 

42,195 

112,274 

24-2 

1905 

3,881 

7,886 

11,767 

70-0 

3,860 

7,197 

11,057 

65-8 

78,105 

52,753 

130,858 

28-1 

73,466 

47,348 

120,814 

25-S 

1906 

4,035 

7,330 

11.36.-. 

67-6 

80,284 

50,836 

131.120 

28-0 

The  figures  in  italics  relate  to  the  Metropolis. 
§  Inclusive  of  Casual  Paupers. 

'  Exclusive  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  &c.  ,      .       ■    ,  i.,       •  ,  ^ 

X  This  total  includes  a  few  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  counted  twice,  viz.,  both  as  indoor  and  out- 

t'poplar.— The  population  is  estimated  on  the  Census  figures  of  1881,  1891,  1896,  and  1901. 
Metropolis.— The  estimated  population  (Refristrar-Geneial's)  in  the  middle  of  each  year  is  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  July  of  that  year  and  the  January  following. 


is 


POPLAR  UNION. 
Cost  of  Relief — Indoor  and  Outdoor. 

{Taken  from  Local  Govfrnmenf  Board  Rpfn.rns.) 


Table  C. 


Outdoor  Relief. 

1 

Total 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded -out. 

To 
Children 

iotai 
Outdoor 

Indoor 

ami 

In 

Money. 

In 
Kind. 

Total. 

l>Ucbrucu.~ 

out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,023 

648 

3.671 

108 

3,779 

14,186 

2,911 

572 

3,483 

108 

3,591 

I4,;ur) 

7,154 

<,o/U 

28,501 

4'87 

3,187 

529 

3,716 

111 

3,827 

13,703 

3,199 

676 

3,875 

108 

3,983 

14,428 

7,591 

7,810 

28,131 

5'00 

3,616 

657 

4,273 

106 

4,379 

14,141 

3,598 

680 

4,278 

110 

4,388 

14,751 

8,551 

8,767 

28,892 

5'08 

3,922 

672 

4,594 

112 

4,706 

15,054 

3,780 

672 

4,452 

103 

4,555 

16,066 

9,046 

9,261 

31,120 

5-42 

3,784 

576 

4,360 

93 

4,453 

15,339 

3,840 

654 

4,494 

196 

4,690 

17,700 

8,854 

9,143 

33,039 

5-Sl 

3,809 

534 

4,343 

213 

4,556 

I6.:ti'7 

3,592 

646 

4,238 

209 

4,447 

j8,oi(; 

8,581 

9,003 

35,01;', 

5-58 

Tear. 


Half-year  ended 

(a)  Michaelmas  previous 

Half-year  ended 

(b)  Lady  Day. 


In  maintenance 
of  Paupera  in 

Workhouses,  inc. 

under  control  of 
the  Guardians 
and 

Maintenance  of 

Paupers  in 
Institutions  not 
under  control 
of  the 
Guardians. 


1885 


Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 

1886    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 

1887    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 

1888    a 

b 

Total 

Cost  per  head,  ... 

1889    a 

b 

Total 
CoHt  per  head  ... 

1890    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 


£ 
10,407 
10,724 


21,131 


12-75 

9,876 
10.445 


20,321 


12-07 

9,762 
10,363 


20,125 


11-12 

10,348 
11,511 


21,859 


11-18 

10,886 
13,010 


23-896 


11-41 

12,441 
13,569 


26,010 


12-10 
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STATIST  [CS  RELATING 


Ohtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  Guardians^  Annual 


For  the  Year  ended  Lady  Day. 

i 

1896. 

1897. 

189,s. 

1899. 

Outstanding  Loans  (Guardians) 

£85,30G 

£82,837 

£92,769 

£89.022 

Rateable  Value  of  Union 

£739.484 

£742,294 

£746,278 

£738,S40 

.Amount  received  from  Poor  Rates... 

£88,119* 

£103,992* 

£88,084- 

£95.682* 

jVmount  received  from  London  County  Council — Maintenance 

of  Indoor  Paupers. 
Net  amount  received  from  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund... 

£10,530 
£27,485 

£10,559 
£26,084 

£10,530 
£27,694 

£10,530 
£30,569 

Mean  Number  of  Paupers,  excluding  Lunatics — Indoor 

2,716 

2,656 

2,534 

2.688 

„             „  Outdoor 

2,175 

2,146 

2,084 

2,072 

Cost  of  Inrmaintenance§ 

£21,339t 

£21,508t 

£27,2761 

£35,003 

>Oost  of  Outdoor  Relief  (inclusive  of   cost  of  boarding-out 
children,  but  exclusive  of  relief  advanced  to  non-settled 

£13,063 

£13,005 

£13,063 

£13,199 

poor). 
Salaries  of  Officers 

£6,706 

£6,553 

■  £9,379 

£12,163 

€ost  of  Officers'  Uniforms  ... 

£73 

£76 

£108 

£226 

Rations  of  Officers 

£1,600 

£1,543 

£2,902 

£4,597 

•O  LI  IJei  Ojllll  Llcl  tl'J.ilo           ....            ...                            ...            ...            ...  ... 

£705 

£780 

£806 

£968 

Poplar  Payment  in  respect  of  Poplar  and  Stepney  District 
Sick  Asylum. 

[Number  Chargeable  to  Poplar  in  Sick  Asylum  at  Lady  Day  ... 

£23,203 
566 

£27,314 
468 

£27,070 
476 

£23,742 
524 

Workhouse  -. — 

Cost  of  Provisions   

£10,899 

£10,462 

£11,544 

£13,084 

,,  Clothing... 

£2,258 

£1,694 

£2,056 

£2,222 

.„  Necessaries 

£3,846 

£3,939 

£4,083 

£4,124 

Total  Cost  of  Maintenance 

£17.003 

£16,095 

£17,683 

£19,430 

Average  Daily  Number  of  Inmates   

1,459 

1,400 

1,405 

1,476 

Average  Weekly  Cost 

s.  d. 
4  5.L 

s.  d. 

4  hi 

s.  d. 

4  9| 

s.  d. 
5  0| 

Hates  in  the  £  : — 

Bow 

8  2 

8  5 

8  1 

8  7 

Broml-ey  ... 

8  2 

8  1 

7  8 

8  1 

Poplar     

7  10 

8  1 

7  41 

8  01 

1 

i 

*  Exclusive  of  sums  levied  for  County  Rate,  now  paid  by  the  Borougli  Council. 

$  This  includes  cost  of  paapers  in  the  Guardians'  establishments  and  of  those  in  Hospitals,  Certified  Schools,  &c.,  buc  excludes  cost  of  lunatic 
jjaiiperB  and  of  chargeable  paupers  in  establishments  of  the  Metrojjolitan  Asylum  District  and  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  District. 
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TO  THE  POPLAR  UNION. 


Table  E. 


Financial  and  Statistical  Statements  and  Abstract  of  Accounts. 


1900. 


liioi. 


£82,30:'. 
£750,815 
£108,621* 
£13,127 
£32,181 
2,591) 
2,238 
£33,002 
£11,739 

£12,968 
£154 
£1,178 
£1,125 
£31,740 
533 


£88,988 
£781,540 
£113,797- 
£7,931 
£35,225 
2.696 
2,470 
£32,831 
£16,438 

£13.317 

£183 
£4,720 
£1,209 
£35,305 
539 


£11,802 
£2,295 
£4,535 


£11,682 
£2,012 
£4.928 


£18.632 


£18,622 


1,364 


s.  d. 

5  2 


8  10 
8  6 
8  81 


1,268 


5  6| 


9  5 
9  0 

9  n 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


£103,944 
£789,305 
£118,045 
£10,530 
£38,510 
2,716 
2,780 
£36,249 
£18,977 

£14,026 
£168 
£4,813 
£1,169 
£37,849 
527 


£13,080 
£2,079 
£5,357 


£110,740 
£800,653 
£133,195 
£10,530 
£41,778 
2,896 
3,232 
£37,794 
£21,207 

£14,700 
£122 
£4,995 
£1,206 
£37,094 
595 


£14,513 
£2,572 
£4,552 


£104,688 
£815,507 
£140,948 
£10,530 
£11,552 
3,178 
3,677 
£39,555 
£24,408 

£15,340 
£234 
£5,322 
£1,250 
£43,096 
596 


£15,795 
£2,879 
£4,683 


£20,516 


£21,667 


1,318 


s.  d. 
5  111 


9  1 
9  2 
9  2 


1,438 


5  91 


9  10 
9  9 
9  9 


£23,357 


1,513 


s.  d. 

5  111 


9  8 
9  8 
9  8 


1905. 


£182,710 
£818,922 
£152,908 
£10,559 
£43,667 
3,338 
6,011 
£46,301 

£16,916 
£201 
£5,477 
£1,252 
£42,390 
601 


£15,537 
£2,927 
£6,253J 


£24,717 


1,471 


?.  d. 

6  51 


10  1 
10  2 
10  1 


Remarks. 


I  Based  upon  figures  for  the  1st 
J-      .January    and    the  preceding 


1st  July  in  each  case. 


X  Water  had  to  be  taken  from  the 
Water  Company  this  year  instead 
of  from  the  <vorkhouse  well. 
Water  rate  £1,200. 


y  €13,280  (1896)  1 

t  Exclusive  of-;  £15.460  (1897)  i  paid  in  respect  of  Forest  Gate  School  District  charges 
(   £9,236  (1898)  )  ' 
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Table  H. 

Return  as  to  Out-door  Pauperism  in  the  Canning  Town  District  of  the 
West  Ham  Union  showing  Number  of  Persons  Relieved,  Number 
per  1,000  of  Estimated  Population  (120,000)  and  Amount  of  Relief 
on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  of  the  10  years  ended  1905,  with  the 
Number  of  Out-door  Paupers  in  Poplar  Union  per  1,000  of  Estimated 
Population  (169,000). 


Poplar  Union. 

Canning  Town 

District. 

Number  per  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population. 

Date. 

Number  of 
Persons 
relieved. 

Number  per  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population. 

Amount  of  Relief. 

12'b 

1st  Jan.,  1896 

2,013 

lb'8 

£    6-.  d. 
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Chart  F.(z) 


Cost  of  Clothing  per  head.per  week. 
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Cost  of  Provisions  per  head,  per  week. 
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Out-door  Pauperism  in  Poplar  Union  and 
C<y<NiNG  Town  District  of  West  Ham  Union. 
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district  showed  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  to  wage-earners  was  24*12. 
Meetings  of  the  unemployed  took  place  and  the  Guardians  received  a  deputation 
from  them  seeking  for  assistance. 

On  November  19th  a  resolution  was  passed  hj  the  Guardians  to  the 
effect  that  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  applying  for  relief  were  to  receive  out- 
door relief  in  kind  without  being  set  to  work.  An  extraordinary  increase  in 
out-i'elief  followed  this  decision. 

The  Guardians  had,  on  October  6th,  written  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  asking  that  a  special  session  of  Parliament  should  be 
summoned  to  deal  with  the  question  o£  the  unemployed,  and  they  renewed  their 
request  the  following  month.  The  Government,  however,  considered  that  no 
immediate  advantage  could  be  obtained  from  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  wait  the  results  of  the  scheme  established  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Long)  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed. 

In  the  same  month  (November)  the  Guardians  made  application  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  authority  to  purchase  150  acres  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  poor  to  work.  The  Board  in  reply  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  legal  authority  for  the  particular  proposal,  but  that  the  Guardians 
might  etFect  their  object  by  establishing  a  separate  workhouse  with  land 
attached  on  which  the  inmates  might  be  set  to  work. 

Daring  the  whole  of  1905  out-door  relief  continued  very  high,  there  being 
practically  no  reduction  from  the  high  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

In  May,  1905,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  local  expenditure,  an 
association  of  ratepayers  was  formed  called  "  The  Poplar  Borough  Municipal 
Alliance."  In  the  following  month  the  Local  Government  Board  received 
petitions  from  ratepayers  in  the  Borough  of  Poplar  asking  that  in  view  of  the 
existing  rate  of  12s.  in  the  £  no  further  loans  be  granted  either  to  the  Guardians 
■or  the  Borough  Council. 

On  October  17th  the  Municipal  Alliance,  Avhose  members  were  then  said  to 
represent  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  borough,  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  calling  attention  to  the  heavy  rates 
levied  in  the  borough,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  the  most  searching  investi- 
gation into  the  expenditure  of  the  various  bodies  concerned,  and  requesting  that 
no  further  loans  be  granted  without  careful  inquiry  that  they  were  necessary. 
On  November  2nd  the  Municipal  Alliance  informed  the  Board  of  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  that  day  at  which  570  tradesmen  of  the  borough  were 
present.    The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

"  This  meeting  of  tradesmen,  ratepayers  of  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  begs  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  alarming  condition  of  affairs  in  the  borough  ;  notwithstanding  an  increase  in 
assessed  value  of  £104,000  the  rates  have  increased  from  (is.  Id.  in  the  £  in  1885  to 
12s.  in  the  £  in  19U5.  'L'he  present  rates,  and  prospect  of  further  increases,  constitute 
a  very  heavy  burden  upon  both  large  and  small  ratepayers,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  demand  the  prompt  investigation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  in  the  unprecedentedly  high  expenditures  of  the  Guardians 
and  Council,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  borough." 

On  November  28th  the  Guardians  furnished  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  they  had  with  the  Municipal  Alliance.  The 
Alliance  had  informed  the  Guardians  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
November  2nd,  and  the  Guardians  in  reply  (November  23rd)  stated  that  they 
had  "  no  objection  to  the  most  rigid  investigation  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  respecting  their  expenditure  or  any  question  affecting  their  administration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  welcome  such  an  inquiry  as  a  means  of  removing 
much  of  the  misconception  which  has  arisen." 

About  this  time  a  deputation  from  the  unemployed,  on  which  Poplar  was 
largely  represented,  was  received  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Other  circumstances 
attracted  considerable  attention  to  the  condition  of  Poplar.  A  series  of 
newspaper  articles  appeared  denouncing  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  extravagance 
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ot  the  local  administration  both  in  Poor  Law  and  Municipal  matters,  and  it  was 
freely  asserted  that  the  high  rates  were  the  cause  of  Messrs.  Yarrow  and  other 
firms  leaving  Poplar. 

The  winter  of  1905-6  was  a  mild  one,  but  the  out-relief  showed  no 
signs  of  diminution. 

There  were  other  questions  in  connection  with  the  Guardians'  administration 
which  seemed  to  call  for  investigation.  Serious^  charges  had  been  made  by 
the  Essex  police  as  to  the  conduct  of  inmates  of  the  branch  Avorkhouse  which 
the  Guardians  had  established  in  1904  at  Laindon  in  Essex  for  able-bodied 
men  ;  difficulties  had  also  arisen  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Guardians  to  give  a 
better  dietary  there  than  was  allowed  for  workhouse  inmates.  Again,  a  disallow- 
ance had  been  made  by  the  District  Auditor  of  relief  granted  by  one  of  the 
Relieving  Officers  to  an  able-bodied  man,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  test  case. 
And  in  February,  1906,  the  Local  Government  Board  received  a  letter  from  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  which,  referring  to  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Guardians  for  an  advance  of  £61,000,  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  further  burden  on  the  rates  involved  by  the  borrowing  might  affect  the 
security  on  which  the  loan  would  be  raised,  namely,  the  power  of  levying  rates 
in  the  borough. 

The  Local  Government  Board  considered  that  the  foregoing  facts  rendered 
an  inquiry  of  some  sort  expedient,  both  as  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Poplar 
and  as  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  that  union.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  conditions  were,  in  fact,  due  mainly  to  the 
poverty  of  the  union  or  the  policy  of  the  Guardians. 

On  March  6th,  1906,  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote  to  the  Guardians 
iis  follows  : — 

Sir, 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Bo  ird  to  state  that  attention  has  been 
drawn  in  various  quarters  to  the  extent  of  pauperism  in  the  Poplar  Union,  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  union,  and  to  other  matters  affecting  the  administration  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  therein. 

Tlie  President  has  thought  it  desirable  to  instruct  Mr.  Davy,  C.B.,  the  Board's 
Chief  General  Inspector,  to  inquire  and  report,  as  early  as  practicalile,  with  regard  to 
the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions  of  the  union,  its  pauperism,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Guardians  and  their  OfBcers. 

The  President  feels  no  doubt  that  the  Guardians  and  their  Officers  will  afford 
Mr.  Davy  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  making  his  investigation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Lithiby, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poplar  Union. 

The  Guardians  replied  that  they  welcomed  the  decision  and  that  their 
officers  would  be  instructed  to  afford  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  ;  but  they  thought  it  essential  that  the  Inquiry 
should  be  conducted  with  the  fullest  possible  publicity,  and  they  asked  that 
in  addition  to  such  investigation  as  may  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable 
at  the  various  establishments  of  the  union,  a  public  Inquiry  be  held  in  the 
Board  Room  at  Upper  North  Street  where  the  Guardians  could  be  represented, 
and  that  all  evidence  thereat  be  taken  on  oath  and  subject  to  proper  cross- 
-examination." 

On  March  19th,  1906,  the  Local  Government  Board  informed  the 
Guardians  that  they  thought  a  preliminary  investigation  should  be  made 
and  that  they  would  reserve  the  question  of  a  public  Inquiry  for  the  present. 
On  March  loth  I  had  attended  a  specially  summoned  meeting  of  the  Guardians 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them.  At  that  meeting  the  Guardians  took 
exception  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  selecting  me  to  hold  the  Inquiry,  and 
Mr.  Ford,  the  Vice-Chairman,  who  occupied  the  Chair,  explained  that  their 
objection  was  not  based  on  my  opinions  on  economic  subjects  nor  on  personal 
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grounds,  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  signed  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
the  Guardians  on  1st  December,  1905.    The  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

1st  December,  1905. 

Sir, 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the 
21st  ultimo  forwarding  a  plan,  &c.,  of  certain  alterations  and  additions  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Station  at  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £450. 

The  Board  observe  from  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  which  was  enclosed  with  your  letter,  that  "  the  very  great  increase  during 
the  past  two  years  in  the  quantities  of  relief  distributed  "  is  stated  to  be  the  reason  for 
the  provision  of  the  proposed  additional  storage  accommodation.  With  regard  to  this, 
the  Board  cannot  but  believe  that  the  present  excessive  amount  of  pauperism  in  the 
district  would  diminish  under  judicious  and  discriminating  administration  ;  and,, 
therefore,  while  realising  that  to  meet  existing  pressure  additional  accommodation 
may  be  desirable,  the  Board  consider  that  the  Guardians  should  endeavour  to  meet  the 
present  difficulty  by  the  provision  of  accommodation  of  a  temporary  character  and  at 
a  less  cost  than  that  contemplated. 

The  Board  request  that  the  matter  may  be  reconsidered  by  the  Guardians  from 
this  point  of  view. 

The  plan  is  herewith  returned. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  S.  Davy, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poplar  Union. 

This  letter  came  from  one  of  the  departments  immediately  under  my  charge,, 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  approved  by  me  before  despatch. 

I  subsequently  investigated  the  statistics  of  the  union  and  the  methods  of 
administration  in  force,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  I  attended  meetings  of  Relief 
Committees  of  the  Guardians,  inspected  books  and  documents,  and  interviewed 
several  of  the  Guardians  and  their  officers.  A  resolution  had  been  passed  by 
the  Guardians  that  every  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  me  in  my  investiga- 
tion and  that  two  Guardians  should  be  present  when  I  attended  on  the  Guardians' 
premises.  Finally,  I  prepared  the  statistical  Memorandum  (with  Tables  and 
Charts)  as  to  pauperism  in  Poplar,  which  has  been  published  and  is  attached  to 
this  Report. 

This  Memorandum  indicated  clearly  that  a  great  increase  in  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  Guardians  had  occurred  in  the  last  few  years.  Since  1900 
the  figures  of  out-door  pauperism  showed  a  marked  continuous  increase,  but  in 
the  last  two  years  the  numbers  had  practically  doubled. 

The  cost  of  both  out-door  and  in-door  relief  showed  a  great  increase  during 
the  time  referred  to,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  increase  was  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  numbers.  The  cost  per  head  for  maintenance  in 
the  Workhouse  rose  from  46'.  od.  a  week  in  1897  to  6s.  5d.  a  week  in  1905. 

The  Local  Government  Board  decided  that  a  public  Inquiry  should  take 
place,  and  on  May  9th  they  informed  the  Guardians  that  the  Inquiry  would  be 
held  as  early  as  practicable  and  would  deal  with  the  general  conditions  of 
the  Union,  its  pauperism,  and  the  administration  of  the  Guardians  and 
their  officers. 

Meanwhile  the  Municipal  Alliance  had  written  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  stating  that  they  represented  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
the  borough  and  asking  that  they  might  be  represented  at  the  Inquiry  and  have 
the  right  of  producing  evidence  and  cross-examining  witnesses.  To  this  the 
Board  saw  no  objection. 

On  May  24th  I  sent  to  the  Guardians  a  type  written  copy  of  the 
Memorandum  referred  to  above,  with  tables  and  charts  so  far  as  these  had  been 
prepared  and  asked  for  any  corrections  or  suggestions  they  might  desire  to 
make,  and  informed  them  that  the  Inquiry  would  open  on  Thursday^ 
June  7th. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  area  of  the  Poplar  Union,  which  is  coincident  with  the  Borough  of 
Poplar,  is  2,328  acres,  of  which  nearly  192  acres  is  inland  water. 


The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  census  returns  and  the  County 
•of  London  valuation  lists  for  1891  and  1901  show  that  the  growth  of 
population  and  rateable  value  in  the  union  has  been  slow  : — 


1  OA! 

Average  Yearly 
Increase. 

Population  ... 

166,880 

168,822 

194 

Inhabited  houses   

21,982 

■ 

22,613 

63 

Rateable  value   

£692,70.5 

£781,586 

£8,888 

The  rateable  value  in  1905  had  risen  to  £818,944,  showing  an  average 
increase  of  about  £9,300  a  year  from  1901  to  the  present  time.  So  far  as  the 
growth  of  population  and  rateable  value  are  concerned,  the  position  of  Po23lar 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  unions. 

There  has  been  no  systematic  inquiry  into  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
East  End  since  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  nearly  20  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  on  Mr.  Booth's  shewing.  Poplar  was  by  no  means  the  poorest  of 
the  East  End  unions.  It  would  appear  from  his  census  that  of  the  total 
number  of  heads  of  fiimilies  the  following  percentages  would  represent  those 
belonging  to  classes  which  might  be  forced  by  unfavourable  conditions  of  trade 
or  weather  to  have  recourse  to  the  rates,  viz.,  48"8  in  St.  George-in-the-East, 
44-7  in  Bethnal  Green,  44'2  in  Shoreditch,  39*2  in  Whitechapel,  38-1  in  Stepney, 
and  3 6 '5  in  Poplar. 

With  reference  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
poorest  class  in  any  union  is  not  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  area, 
and  that  there  may  be  patches  of  extreme  poverty  in  unions  which  shew, 
from  any  statistical  test,  considerable  prosperity  as  a  whole.  DiflScult  as  any 
comparison  between  the  poverty  of  one  union  and  another  must  be,  in  this  case 
comparison  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  the  East  End  of 
London  the  labouring  classes  do  not  all  work  in  the  district  in  which  they  live, 
and  there  is  apparently  an  increasing  tendency  for  men  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheap  trains  and  tramways  and  to  live  outside  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Other  statistics  taken  from  the  census  and  Couuty  Council  returns  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  relative  poverty  of  the  London  unions,  but 
they  are  not  conclusive.  For  instance,  a  County  Council  return  shows  that 
in  1904  Poplar  had  almost  the  lowest  assessable  value  per  head  of  population 
in  London,  namely  5B4"8,  Bethnal  Green,  St.  George-in-the-East  and  Mile-end 
Old  Town  alone  being  lower.  In  Stepney  it  was  £5*6,  and  Whitechapel  £6*3, 
the  average  for  London  being  £8"9  per  head.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rateable  value  of  Poplar  is  obtained  from  docks 
which  have  no  population,  and  that  if  this  were  deducted  the  rateable  value 
of  Poplar  per  head  would  be  much  lower  than  appears  in  the  return.  No 
great  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  these  figures  as  a  gauge  of  relative 
poverty.  The  last  census  returns  show  that  while  in  Poplar  17*8  per  cent,  of 
the  population  lived  in  two  rooms  or  less,  in  Bermondsey  the  percentage  so 
living  was  25"2  ;  in  the  Borough  of  Stepney,  which  includes  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  of  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  St.  George-in-the-East  and  Mile  End,  it  was 
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o3*7,  and  in  Hethnal  Green  it  was  36'1.  The  question  of  overcrowding  is  no 
doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  comparative 
poverty,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  overcrowding  is  much  more  common 
in  those  parts  of  London  which  are  nearest  the  centre. 

In  fact,  the  question  whether  the  disproportionate  pauperism  of  Poplar  can 
be  attributed  to  the  exceptional  poverty  of  the  district  must  be  considered 
mainly  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  witnesses  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  life  in  that  part  of  London,  and  to  the  statistics  of  the 
union  itself. 

Mr.  Martley,  who  has  been  the  local  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  Poplar  for  many  years,  was  of  opinion  that  Poplar  is  by  no  means  the 
poorest  part  of  the  East  End  of  London.  With  this  view  Mr.  Mosley,  Rector  of 
All  Saints,  Poplar,  agreed.  Both  these  witnesses  also  said  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  hi  Poplar  has  improved  in  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  years  a 
considerable  change  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  union,  and  Poplar,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martley  and  other  witnesses,  is  becoming  less  a  port  than 
a  manufacturing  town.  The  large  iron  works  and  shipbuilding  trade  have 
moved  elsewhere,  and  the  conditions  of  the  shipping  trade  have  changed  so  as 
materially  to  affect  the  work  of  the  dockers.  At  the  same  time  numbers  of 
industries,  ejj.,  match-making,  jam-making,  confectionery,  and  other  trades 
largely  dependent  on  casual  labour,  have  been  started  in  the  union.  As 
Mr.  Martley  pointed  out,  the  quantity  of  unskilled  labour  employed  is  much  less 
than  it  was,  though  it  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  and 
Mr.  Lansbury,  who  has  been  a  Guardian  for  some  years,  stated  that  28  per  cent, 
of  the  wage-earners  in  the  district  were  casual  labourers.  The  census  returns 
show  that  the  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  in  Poplar  is  very  large,  but  not  the 
highest  in  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Grant,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  school 
teacher  in  the  East  of  London,  and  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  were  of  opinion  that  Poplar  was  getting  poorer  and  poorer.  The 
latter  witness,  whose  experience  with  regard  to  this  question  is  very  great,  said 
that  Poplar  is  the  poorest  part  of  London,  and  that  the  main  difficulty  arose 
from  the  amount  of  unskilled  labour  employed.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Martley 
pointed  out,  that  the  condition  of  the  men's  casual  labour  is  in  some  respects 
changed  for  the  better,  and  there  are  prospects  of  further  improvement. 
Mr.  Crooks  thought  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  casual  labourer  now 
gets  more  work  than  he  did,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Guardian  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Stevedores'  Union,  thought  that  although  more  permanent  men 
were  employed  at  the  docks  than  formerly  the  condition  of  the  remaining  casual 
labourers,  who  are  mostly  an  inferior  class  of  men,  is  really  worse  than  it  used 
to  be. 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  Mr.  Martley,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  riverside  casual  labour  is  so  concentrated  at  Poplar  as 
to  afford  of  itself  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  present  financial  and  social 
conditions  of  the  district. 

A  difficulty  which  Mr.  Crooks  stated  did  not  exist  until  recent  years  is 
caused  by  the  casual  employment  of  women  in  the  match-making,  jam-making, 
and  other  local  industries.  These  women  are  employed  to  work  either  at  their 
own  homes  or  in  factories  at  piecework  by  the  day  ;  they  do  not  know  from 
day  to  day  whether  they  will  be  employed  or  not,  and  their  wages  are  alleged 
to  be  deplorably  low.  Mr.  Crooks  said  :  "  The  employer  of  labour,  if  he  can  take 
"  a  woman  on  for  three  days  will  not  run  the  risk  of  paying  her  a  full  week's 
money."  Many  of  these  women  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  receipt  of 
poor  law  relief.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  some  would  not  work 
more  than  one  or  two  days  a  week,  trusting  to  the  rates  for  the  rest  of  their 
maintenance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lansbury  pointed  out  that  if  the  women  were 
destitute  the  Guardians  were  bound  to  relieve  them  irrespective  of  the  effect 
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of  the  relief  so  given  on  the  labour  market.  The  following  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  the  recent  Dally  Neivs  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition 
was  quoted  at  the  Inquiry  : — 

"  T  have  numbers  of  men  and  women,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  earn  more 
than  5s.  or  6s.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  illness,  or  if  a  slight  accident  happens,  what 
is  to  become  of  them  ?  When  people  are  casually  employed  they  are  naturally 
compelled  to  supplement  their  wages  out  of  the  rates." 

It  would  appear  that  the  whole  system  of  casual  labour  is  largely  based 
on  the  out-door  relief  received  by  the  workers.  Mr.  Lansbury  said  at  the 
Inquiry  "  I  strongly  hold  that  we  are  subsidising  casual  labour  whatever  it  is^ 
"  whether  one  form  or  another,  not  specifically  at  the  Docks." 

If  no  out-door  relief  were  given  it  seems  evident  that  the  employers  would 
have  to  jDay  more  wages  and  give  more  regular  work.  It  might  be  worth  an 
employer's  while  to  pay  the  heavy  rates  exacted  in  Poplar,  because  in  return 
there  is  maintained  out  oi  those  rates  a  reserve  of  cheap  and  convenient  labour 
upon  which  he  could  draw  when  he  pleases. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  giving  of  relief  not  only  perj^etuates  the  system 
of  casual  labour  but  tends  to  keep  washes  down.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
relieving  officers  often  experience  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
applicants  for  relief  are  casually  employed. 

A  change  which  of  late  years  has  considerably  affected  the  East  End  unions, 
has  been  the  immigration  of  Jews.  A  census  recently  taken  by  the  authorities 
at  Toynbee  Hall  purports  to  show  that  the  luimber  of  Jews  now  resident  in  the 
Borough  of  Stepney,  which,  as  stated,  includes  the  four  Poor  Law  Unions  of" 
Whitechapel,  Stepney,  Mile-End  Old  Town  and  St.  (leorge-in-the-East,  is  90,000 
out  of  a  total  population  of  298, GOO.  The  census  was  for  the  whole  borough,, 
and  the  numbers  in  each  union  are  not  separated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Lansbury,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  this  subject,  said 
that  none  of  these  Jews  ever  came  on  the  poor  rate,  but  were  looked  after 
by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  the  pauperism  of  the  Gentile 
portion  of  these  unions,  which  were  all  strictly  administered,  is  but  little 
lower  than  that  of  Poplar.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  not  shared  by 
certain  other  experts,  and  there  is  no  question  that  a  considerable  number  of 
jxiupers  of  the  Jewish  race  are  in  poor  law  institutions  in  the  Borough  of 
Stepney. 

Comparing  the  pauperism  of  Poplar  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  unions, 
it  will  be  found  that  on  January  1st,  1895,  the  pauperism  o£  Poplar  was- 
2*80  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  jwptilation,  Avhile  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  London  was  2*52  per  cent.  On  January  1st,  1905,  the 
figures  were  G'70  for  Poplar  and  o'61  for  the  Eastern  District.  The  pauperism 
of  the  whole  ^letropolis  was  2*38  and  2*64  per  cent,  on  those  dates. 

Another  allegation  which  is  fre  juently  made  is  that  the  method  of  giving* 
relief  at  Poplar  has  a  tendency  to  attract  persons  from  othei-  parts  of  London. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  of  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  November, 
1904,  persons  have  got  relief  in  Poplar  who  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
getting  it  elsewhere,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  immigration  into  the 
union,  and  anyone  sitting  at  the  Relief  Committees  would  be  struck  by  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  applicants  for  relief  have  resided  within  the  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  Guardians 
checked  mio-ration  from  the  union,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  hie'h 
rates  are  the  main  cause  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  better-class  workman, 
whose  labour  is  in  Poplar,  to  live  outside.  Several  witnesses  called  attention  to 
the  process  of  deterioration  which  was  going  on  in  the  union,  and  it  was  stated 
that  for  each  better  class  resident  that  left  two  poorer  ones  came  in. 

Mr.  Broodbank,  Secretary  to  the  Municipal  Alliance,  approached  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  Poplar  from  another  side.  He  alleged  that  owing 
to  the  high  rates  tradesmen  are  being  ruined,  and  are  leaving  the  borough  ; 
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in  illustration  of  this,  he  said  that  out  of  4,467  circulars  which  he  had  addressed 
to  tradesmen  in  the  borough,  no  less  than  527  had  been  returned  to  him,  and  not 
forwarded  to  them  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  left  the  town  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  He  gave  many  instances  of  factories  and  other  com- 
mercial undertakings  which  had  been  closed,  and  said  that  property  in  Poplar  was 
so  depreciated  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on 
mortgage.  Many  houses  are  unlet.  In  his  opinion  the  labour  conditions  in 
Poplar  itself  only  affect  the  population  to  a  very  small  degree,  as  thousands 
who  work  in  Poplar  are  living  in  other  districts  owing  to  the  cheaper  houses. 
Economically  speaking,  it  would  seem  certain  that  continued  high  rating 
must  lead  to  an  increase  in  rentals. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that,  although  Poplar  is  poor, 
it  is  not  quite  the  poorest  part  of  London  ;  that,  though  the  proj)ortion  of 
casual  labour  is  high,  it  is  not  quite  the  highest,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  disproportionate  pauperism,  and  the  exceptionally  high  rates  of  Poplar 
are  due  rather  to  the  administration  of  the  local  authorities  than  to  the 
exceptional  poverty  of  the  district.  The  Guardians  of  the  East  End  unions 
have  no  doubt  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  there  can  be  no-  reasonable 
doubt  that  if  the  neighbouring  districts  had  administered  their  local  affairs 
on  the  same  lines  as  Poplar  their  pauperism  and  their  rates  would  have 
increased  in  something  like  the  same  proportion ;  whereas  practically  the  whole 
increment  of  pauperism  in  the  East  and  South  districts  of  London,  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  in  the  Poplar  district. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  district 
between  1900  and  1905.  The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the 
Borough  Council  were  : — 

March,  1900.       March,  1905. 


Guardians    82,303  182,710 

Borough  Council       ...      276,777*  529,301 

As  already  stated,  it  was  found  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  1905  to  issue 
a  Provisional  Order  increasing  the  borrowing  power  of  the  Guardians. 

The  General  Bate  levied  in  the  Borough  has  increased  from  85.  8d.  in  the  £ 
in  the  year  1899-1900  to  125.  in  the  year  1905-6,  The  latter  amount  is  made 
up  as  follows  : — 

5.  d. 

Borough  Council         ...       ...       ...       3  Oh 

Guardians         ...       ...       ...       ...  '^3^ 

London  County  Council         ...       ...       3  2^ 

Metropolitan  Police      ...       ...       ...       0  5^ 

12  0 


Of  the  55.  S^d.  the  Guardians  themselves  were,  in  fact,  only  directly 
responsible  for  35.  6d.  The  expenses  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum 
represented  Is.  l^d.,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  7^d. 

Reference  was  made  at  the  Inquiry  to  the  great  increase  in  the  Poplar 
contribution  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Sick  Asylum  District.  The  District 
is  under  a  Board  of  Managers  elected  by  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Boards 
of  Guardians  from  their  own  bodies.  Of  12  Managers  eight  are  appointed  by 
Poplar. 


*  This  figure  is  for  November,  1900,  when  the  Borough  Council  was  constituted. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  contributed  for  a  series  of  years  by 
Poplar  to  the  Sick  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  therein  from  Poplar  at 
Lady  Day. 


Year. 

Number  of  Patients. 

Amount  of  Contribution. 

£ 

1896 

5CG 

23,203 

1897 

4C8 

27,314 

1898 

476 

27,070 

1899 

524 

23,742 

1900 

533 

31,740 

1901 

53'.) 

35,305 

1902 

527 

37,849 

1903 

595 

37,094 

1904 

596 

43,096 

1905 

GOl 

42,390 

Although  the  Poplar  Guardians  appoint  a  majority  of  the  Managers  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  latter, 
as  they  are  bound  to  make  the  contribution  demanded  from  them.  It  did 
not  appear  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Managers  was  a  question  that  could  be 
gone  into  at  the  present  Inquiry  ;  but  it  was  considered  desirable  that  a 
separate  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  matter. 


WORKHOUSE  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Workhouse.  So  far  as  the  Inquiry  is  concerned,  this  subject  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Cost  of  maintenance. 

(2)  Management  of  Workhouse. 

(3)  Conduct  of  the  Master  and  certain  Guardians. 

Considerable  prominence  was  unavoidably  given  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Inquiry  to  Workhouse  questions.  Mr,  Madeley,  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse, 
had  resigned  during  the  preliminary  investigation,  and  the  Guardians  had 
accepted  his  resignation  to  take  effect  from  the  end  of  June  ;  the  public 
Inquiry  commenced  on  June  7th,  and  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Master 
proposed  to  leave  England  before  the  end  of  the  month,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  take  his  evidence  first  of  all.  The  Inquiry  thus  w^as  at  first  mainly 
concerned  with  workhouse  administration,  and  it  "was  some  days  before  evidence 
could  be  taken  on  other  points. 

One  of  the  witnesses  called  at  the  request  of  the  Municipal  Alliance 
was  C.  W,  Genery,  who  had  been  Master's  Clerk  at  Poplar  Workhouse  for  the 
last  four  years.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  sought  to  discredit  this  witness  by  references 
to  his  previous  career.  It  appears  that  Genery  had  held  several  poor  law  offices 
before  he  came  to  Poplar,  including  that  of  Workhouse  Master  at  Mile  End. 
This  latter  office  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1893  owing  to  a  charge 
of  conspiring  with  a  contractor  to  defraud  the  Guardians,  At  the  trial 
Genery  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was  postponed.    It  was  not  shown  that  he 
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liad  received  any  monetary  consideration  for  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was 
•eventually  discharged  on  his  own  recognisances.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
Poplar  Guardians  were  fully  aware  of  his  record  when  they  appointed  him  as 
Master's  Clerk.  In  March,  1904,  they  increased  his  salary,  and  in  1905  they 
gave  him  a  gratuity  for  special  work  on  which  he  had  been  employed. 


(1.)  Cost  of  Maintenance. 

The  Slatistical  Memorandum  annexed  shows  that  there  has  been 
n  remarkable  rise  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  since 
1896.  The  average  weekly  cost  per  head  for  maintenance,  which  includes 
provisions,  clothing  and  necessaries,  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  was  as 
follows  : — • 


s. 

d. 

1896   

  4 

0 

1897   

  4 

5 

1898   

  4 

10 

1899   

5 

1 

1900   

5 

2 

1901   

5 

r- 

/ 

1902   

  6 

0 

1903 

0 

9 

1904   

  5 

11 

1905   

  6 

0 

In  1906  the  cost  remained  the  same.  In  the  adjoining  unions  of  Stepney 
and  Whitechapel  steady  rises  occurred  during  this  period,  but  the  cost  in  those 
cases  started  from  o5.  lOd.  and  os.  Id.  and  finished  at  4s.  bd.  and  4s.  2d.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Workhouse  the  cost  fell  from  5s.  2d.  in 
1900  to  4s.  4d.  in  1905  and  1906. 

For  provisions  alone  the  weekly  cost  per  head  in  Poplar  rose  from  2s.  lO^d. 
in  1896  to  4s.  in  1905,  the  rise  having  been  continuous  except  for  a  drop  of 
Id.  in  1900.  In  the  same  period  the  cost  in  Stepney  rose  from  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  lie/,,  and  in  Whitechapel  from  Is.  7d.  to  2s.  7d.,  while  in  Bethnal  Green 
the  cost  fell  from  os.  Sd.  to  2s.  lOd. 

At  the  Inquiry  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Poplar  Guardians  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  was  largely  due  to  the  changes  caused  by  the 
new  Dietary  Order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1 900.  Other 
alterations  in  diet  at  various  times  were  referred  to  which  had  increased  tiie 
cost — such  as  the  use  of  butter  in  the  Workhouse  instead  of  margarine,  which 
Avas  stated  to  have  involved  an  additional  charge  of  £2,000  per  annum.  Recently 
margarine  has  again  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Medical 
Officer  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  new  Order  had  improved 
the  dietary  of  Poplar,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  increase  in 
cost  on  this  account. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  diets  in  force  in  Poplar  and  the  other  three 
unions  mentioned  does  not  show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  relatively  excessive 
cost  in  Poplar. 

On  this  point  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  tenders  for  provisions 
and  necessaries  the  articles  quoted  are  generally  described  as  the  "best." 
It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  that  they  were  justified  in  this 
as  the  price  actually  paid  was  low  ;  but  in  many  cases  a  quality  inferior 
to  the  "  best "  would  have  sufficed  and  could  have  been  obtained  more 
cheaply,  unless  the  description  "  best "  had  no  real  meaning.  It  is  probable 
that  the  system  of  contracts  in  force  is  largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  maintenance. 
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In  certain  respects  the  Guardians  have  increased  their  expenditure  by  acts 
contrary  to  the  regulations.  The  excessive  grant  of  beer  to  inmates  is  discussed 
later.  Tobacco  also  seems  to  have  been  given  too  freely.  Again,  all  inmates 
over  60  were  put  on  infirm  diet ;  the  Medical  Officer  objected  at  first  to  this 
classification,  but  appears  to  have  given  way  on  pressure  from  the  Guardians, 

In  defence  of  the  Guardians,  Mr,  Crooks  urged  that  tlieir  object  has 
been  to  improve  the  condition  of  tlie  indoor  pauper.  In  describing  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  when  he  took  office  iu  1893,  he  said  :  — 

"The  condition  of  things  in  the  House  was  almost  revolting.  Dirt,  empty  stores, 
inmates  without  sufficient  clothing,  many  without  boots  to  tlie  feet,  food  of  the  worst 
possible  description." 

In  1894  an  Inquiry  was  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  charges  made  against  Mr.  Deason,  who  was  then  Master  of  the 
Workhouse.  Two  of  the  allegations  were  that  the  clothing  stores  were  practically 
empty  and  that  the  inmates  were  thereby  deprived  of  the  necessary  weekly  changes, 
and  that  they  were  wearing  "  under-flannels  and  drawers  that  were  little 
better  than  rags,  together  with  stockings  and  socks  that  were  worn  out."  Mr. 
Lockwood  held  the  Incjuiry,  and  the  Board  in  communicating  their  views  on 
liis  report  to  the  Guardians  stated,  on  these  points  :  — 

"  There  seem  to  have  been  considerable  irregularities  in  connexion  with  the 
clothing  stores  on  the  female  side,  for  which  Mrs.  Deason  (the  Matron)  must  be  held 
to  have  been  partly  responsible,  and  also  in  giving  the  inmates  their  weekly  changes. 
The  Board  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  evidence  proves  that  there  was  more  than 
some  inconvenience  from  this,  and  that  in  some  cases  women  had  to  wear  flannel 
petticoats  and  other  garments  much  longer  than  was  right  without  their  being 
washed  ;  nor  do  they  think  that  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  inmates  were 
required  to  wear  underclothing  that  was  'little  better  than  rags'.  .  .  .  The  Board 
consider  that  in  some  cases  the  representations  of  the  Medical  Officer  as  to  the  need 
for  increased  clothing  where  the  question  of  health  was  involved  did  not  receive 
such  immediate  attention  as  it  should  have." 

The  Inquiry  in  1894  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  food  supplied  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  It  appears,  however,  froin  the  reports  of 
Inspectors  visiting  the  Workhouse  that  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  inmates  about  this  time.  Mr.  Crooks  mentioned  certain 
improvements  introduced  by  him  and  claimed  that  the  Workhouse  became  a 
model  one  for  "  attending  to  and  properly  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor." 

It  is  clear  that  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the 
W^orkhouse  the  Poplar  Guardians  have  spared  no  expense,  and  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  the  present  Board  of  Guardians  appear  to  have  shown  no  proper 
appreciation  of  the  effect  of  their  expenditure.  Indeed,  Mr.  Crooks  in  his 
evidence  admitted  that  the  dietary  given  in  the  Workhouse  was  better  than 
eould  be  obtained  by  the  independent  labourer  in  the  Borough  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  keep  who  received  anything  under  30s,  a  week.  The  Medical 
Officer  stated  that  one  of  the  Guardians  told  him  that  "  the  more  you  spend  the 
more  the  Guardians  will  think  of  you," 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  abnormal  expenditure 
of  Poplar  that  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the  Workhouse  was  over  70  gallons 
per  head  per  day,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  daily  consumption  per  head 
for  the  whole  of  London,  In  the  Islington  Workhouse  the  amount  used  is 
30  gallons  a  head. 


(2,)  Management  of  Workhouse. 

Mr.  Crooks  stated  that  a  much  better  state  of  discipline  was  now  maintained 
in  the  Workhouse  than  when  he  first  became  a  Guardian  in  1893.  He  alleged 
that  in  the  early  period  the  male  inmates  were  undisciplined  and  difiicult  to 
control,  and  he  maintained  that  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
Guardians.  An  important  feature  in  this  policy  is  the  method  of  employment 
of  the  inmates.    The  Guardians  have  done  away  with  task  work,  such  as 
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stone-breaking  and  oaknra- picking,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  deterrent  and 
does  not  help  discipline,  their  experience  being  that  the  habitual  pauper  found 
it  easy  to  do  his  task  in  a  short  time  and  then  was  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  da}\ 
They  maintain  that  they  have  substituted  constant  employment  of  a  useful 
nature,  and  that  this  has  had  better  results  and  has  produced  a  better  state  of 
discipline  in  the  Workhouse,  The  difticulty,  however,  is  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  work  of  this  nature  in  an  ordinary  Workhouse  for  a  large  body  of  men. 
The  occupations  found  for  the  Poplar  male  inmates  appear  to  be  chiefly  cleaning, 
wood-cutting,  and  various  odd  jobs  about  the  premises.  Even  less  work  is 
available  than  might  be  the  case  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Guardians  on 
labour  questions  ;  they  prefer  to  employ  outside  labour  for  work,  such  as 
gardening  and  painting,  which  in  many  workhouses  is  done  by  the  inmates. 
It  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Inspectors  after  visits  to  the 
Workhouse  that  insufficient  employment  was  provided. 

After  a  visit  on  October  23rd,  1903,  Mr.  Walsh  reported  : — 

"  There  is  now  such  a  superabundance  of  chopped  wood  on  the  Guardians'  hands 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  stop  all  wood-chopping  until  their  surplus  store  is- 
exhausted.    Consequently  the  able-bodied  loafer  is  having  an  excellent  time." 

Again,  after  a  visit  on  October  24th,  1905,  Mr.  Walsh  reported  : — 

"With  the  exception  of  cleaning,  coal  carrying,  &c.,  the  only  occupation  given  to 
able-bodied  men  is  wood-chopping.  ...  If  the  Guardians  would  consent  to 
re-establish  task  work  I  reckon  that  18  to  20  corn  mills  could  be  put  up  in  one  of  the 
wood  sheds.  The  old  stone-breaking  cells  are  also  there,  and  though  the  space  at  the 
Guardians'  disposal  is  limited,  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  making  the  able-bodied 
loafer's  life  disagreeable." 

After  a  visit  on  22nd  February,  1906,  Mr.  Oxley  reported  : — 

"Very  little  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  inmates  employed  (except  women  in  the 
laundry)  ...  no  task  of  wood-chopping  was  set.  Painting  and  whitewashing, 
which  is  much  needed  in  some  of  the  dormitories,  is  being  done  by  outside  labour, 
as  the  Guardians  will  not  permit  anything  in  the  nature  of  skilled  labour  to  be  done 
by  inmates." 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  Medical  Officer  and 
other  officers  of  the  Workhouse  to  the  effect  that  the  male  inmates  did  scarcely 
any  real  work.  Mr.  Martley  said  that  the  Workhouse  had  ceased  to  be  deterrent 
or  to  afford  a  test,  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  both  of  Mr.  Lansbury  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Laindon  Farm  that  men  preferred  life  in  the 
Workhouse  to  being  sent  to  Laindon. 

The  conditions  existing  at  the  Workhouse  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  position  that,  when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  it  was  found 
desirable  to  grant  beer  to  the  inmates  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  perform  the 
duty,  and  Mr.  Oxley  in  February  last  reported  as  follows  : — 

"  Beer  is  given  freely  on  the  Medical  Officer's  order  to  inmates  engaged  in  various 
jobs.  The  quantity  to  be  consumed  on  the  date  of  my  visit  was  110  pints,  and 
135  men  and  29  women  were  on  the  list.  Among  the  occupations  for  which  beer 
was  thought  necessary  I  noticed  '  telephone  man  '  and  '  wardsman  '." 

The  question  of  the  allowance  of  beer  was  the  subject  of  correspondence 
with  the  Guardians.  The  Local  Government  Board  asked  for  the  Guardians' 
observations  on  the  above  report  and  the  reply  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
dated  5th  April,  ]  906,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  to  state  with  regard  to  the  allowance  of  beer,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Guardians  it  is  both  desirable  and  reasonable  that  this  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities  as  a  reward  for  certain  classes  of  work  performed  by  inmates,  and 
particularly  for  services  rendered  by  inmates  out  of  working  hours.  Unless  work  of 
this  kind  were  carried  out  by  the  inmates,  the  number  of  paid  assistants  would  have 
to  be  considerably  increased." 

The  Local  Government  Board  replied  on  the  27th  April,  pointing  out  that 
under  Article  8  of  the  Workhouse  Regulation  (Dietaries  and  Accounts)  Order, 
1900,  the  Guardians  are  not  to  allow  to  any  inmate  of  the  workhouse  any 
fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  written  recommendation 
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of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  ;  and  that  any  such  recommendation 
ni'ist  be  accompai:!ied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Medical  Officer  render  such  allowance  requisite  for  the  health  of  the  inmate. 

In  answer  to  this  the  Guardians  asked  that  the  regulations  might  be 
amended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  offer  some  suitable  reward  for  specially 
laborious  or  useful  work  performed  by  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  to  which 
request  the  Local  Government  Board  replied  on  14th  August  that  they  saw  no 
sufficient  reason  for  reconsidering  the  conditions  under  which  beer  may  be  given 
on  medical  grounds  to  inmates,  and  pointed  out  that  provision  was  made  for  the 
allowance  of  tobacco  and  snuff  to  inmates  employed  upon  work  of  a  specially 
disagreeable  character. 

Dr.  Lament,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  disagreed  with  the 
Guardians  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  an  allowance  of  beer  to  inmates  doing 
ordinary  work.  Realising  the  illegality  of  such  an  allowance,  except  on  grounds 
of  health,  he  hesitated  to  give  the  necessary  certificate  in  these  cases,  and  it  was 
only  after  pressure  that  he  complied.    He  says  : — 

"  I  was  simply  obliged  by  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  and  the  Guardians, 
I  really  had  to  put  them  on,  or  else  underofo  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering 
.  .  .  Every  time  I  took  some  person  off  the  beer  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  friction  raised  by  the  Master,  who  saw  the  Guardians  individually  and  informed 
them  I  took  so-and-so  off  the  beer."  . 

As  explaining  the  reason  why  he,  an  independent  officer,  had  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  put  on  him,  Dr.  Lamont  stated  that  his  life  would  have  been 
rendered  miserable  by  the  nagging  at  him,  and  that  Mr.  McCarthy,  Chairman  of 
the  Workhouse  Committee,  had  told  him  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  not  the  "  guts  "  to  fight  the  Guardians.  When  asked  if  he  had  definite 
knowledge  why  the  Master  or  the  Guardians  objected  to  his  stopping  the  beer, 
he  said  : — 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  Master  had  no  command  over  the  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse  unless  he  supplied  them  with  beer.  Secondly,  he  (Madeley)  said  that  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  rise  in  screw  unless  he  supplied  the  Guardians  with  beer." 

The  daily  allowance  of  beer  to  inmates  seems  to  have  reached  considerably 
over  100  pints — at  one  time  it  was  over  200 — but  it  is  remarkable  that  after  the 
Liquiry  started  the  quantity  supplied  fell  to  almost  nothing.  The  Medical  Officer 
stated  at  the  Inquiry  that  he  had  ceased  to  certify  for  beer  in  ordinary  cases. 

Mr.  Crooks  stated  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  allowance  of  beer 
to  the  inmates,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  steps  to  check  the  practice. 
In  his  evidence  he  rather  sought  to  put  the  blame  for  the  amount  of  beer 
granted  on  the  Medical  Officer,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  above  referred 
to  that  Dr.  Lamont  acted  under  compulsion. 

In  another  matter  the  Guardians  interfered  with  the  Medical  Officer's 
discretion.  They  directed  that  all  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  over  60  years  of 
age  should  receive  "infirm"  diet  which  is  superior  to  the  "able-bodied"  diet, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Regulations  leave  the  Medical  Officer  an  absolute 
discretion  as  to  whether  any  inmate  should  be  classed  as  able  bodied  for  the 
purposes  of  diet. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  evidence  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Workhouse,  the 
Medical  Officer  and  other  officers,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  Guardians 
(Mr.  Diamond),  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  very  great  lack  of  discipline  in 
the  institution.  How  far  this  state  of  things  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the 
]\Iaster  and  certain  of  the  Guardians  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  pages 
•cannot  be  determined,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  inmates  were  aware  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Workhouse,  and  the  knowledge  coald  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
'bad  effect. 

It  was  not  only  among  the  inmates  that  there  was  lack  of  discipline.  The 
■evidence  showed  that  a  great  deal  of  friction  existed  between  the  various  officers, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Master  and  Matron  exercised  any  satisfactory 
control  over  their  subordinates.  Even  ^Ir.  IMcCarthy  admitted  that  the 
discipline  among  the  senior  officers  were  not  good. 
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Several  other  matters  were  referred  to  at  the  Inquiry  which  reflected  on 
the  administration  of  the  Workhouse.  Among  these  were  the  lavish  supply  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  wliich  went  to  the  officers  instead  of  the  inmates  ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  Guardians  having  teas  at  the  Workhouse,  the  cost  being 
charged  to  "  extraordinary  supplies."  It  appears  that  the  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  some  years  ago  to  the  eifect  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  on  committee  days.  There  was  no  legal  authority  for  this 
allowance,  but  the  evidence  showed  that,  in  addition,  pastry,  poached  eggs,  and 
other  luxuries  were  sometimes  supplied  on  these  occasions  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates.  The  cook  was  allowed  to  sell  sweets  and  tobacco  to  inmates  in  the 
Workhouse,  a  practice  which  the  Acting  Master  endeavoured  to  defend  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates.  Another  matter 
mentioned  was  the  fact  that  the  Master's  son  and  daughter  continued  to  reside 
at  the  Workhouse  after  the  age  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
paying  for  their  maintenance  when  grown-up  the  same  amount  as  when 
children.  Complaints  were  also  made  as  to  certain  Guardians  obtaining  cough 
drops  and  drugs  from  the  Medical  Officer's  store,  and  as  to  one  who  is  alleged 
to  have  received  stationery  from  the  Workhouse.  Irregularities  also  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  ordering  and  use  of  mineral  waters  for  the 
^'orkhouse. 

(3)   Conduct  of  the  Master  and  certain  Guardians.  - 

Mr.  Madeley  and  his  wife  were  appointed  Master  and  Matron,  in  June,  1894^ 
and  for  many  years  they  appear  to  have  administered  the  Workhouse  efficiently 
and  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Guardians.  On  April  12th,  19Q6,  a 
little  over  a  month  after  the  Inquiry  was  announced,  the  Guardians  reported  to 
the  Locnl  Government  Board  that  the  Master  had  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
they  had  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  June  ;  and  they  forwarded  copies 
of  two  medical  certificates  dated  April  10th  and  11th  advising  his  retirement 
from  office  on  grounds  of  health. 

The  Board  were,  however,  furnished  on  May  17th  by  the  Municipal 
Alliance  with  a  report  of  proceedings  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Guardians,  which  had  been  held  on  April  6th  to  consider  Mr.  Madeley's  resigna- 
tion.   His  letter  of  resignation,  dated  April  5th,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  respectfully  wish  to  resign  the  position  of  Master  of  this  house  on  and 
from  the  next  Quarter  Day,  30th  June,  owing  to  family  matters. 

"(Sgd.)   Wm.  a.  Madeley. 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Poplar  Guardians." 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  showed  that  the  Guardians  were  fully  aware 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  resignation  was  his  relations  with  a  woman  who  had 
recently  been  nurse  at  the  workhouse,  but  they  failed  to  inform  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  fact,  and  in  reporting  his  resignation  left  it  ta 
be  inferred  that  it  was  due  to  the  failure  of  his  health.  Indeed,  at  the  Inquiry, 
Mr.  Ford,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Guardians,  cross-examined  Madeley  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  he  had  resigned  solely  on  grounds  of  health.  The  know- 
ledge of  Madeley's  conduct  came  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  certain  other  Guardians 
in  July,  1905.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Master  was  constantly 
absent  from  the  workhouse  at  week  ends  and  other  times,  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  office.  Mr.  Crooks  stated  at  the  Inquiry  that  he  heard  of  the  Master's- 
misconduct  in  October,  1905,  that  at  the  intercession  of  the  Master  and  Matron 
he  refrained  from  taking  action  then  and  agreed  to  give  the  former  another 
chance,  but  that  at  last  finding  he  was  frequently  absent  from  his  duties  he  told 
his  colleagues  that  the  Master  must  go  and  on  the  following  day  (6  April)  his 
resignation  was  received. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Inquiry  Madeley  admitted  that  his  resignation 
was  due  to  his  relations  with  the  woman  in  question.  I  thereupon  reported  the 
facts  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  considered  it  necessary  to  issue  an 
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Order  immediately  dismissing  him  from  office,  and  thus  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  a  superannuation  allowance  which  he  might  have  claimed  on  the 
strenofth  of  the  medical  certificates. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Workhouse,  the  Guardians  might  well  have 
suspended  the  Master  immediately  on  learning  the  facts  as  to  his  conduct. 
Instead  of  this  they  continued  him  in  office  until  the  Inquiry  commenced,  and 
not  only  did  they  fail  to  report  the  true  facts  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  even  at  the  Inquiry  at  first  they  endeavoured  to  shield  the  Master  rather 
than  admit  known  irregularities  on  his  part. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Officers  Superannuation  Act,  1896,  the  Matron  would 
cease  to  be  entitled  to  superannuation  if  her  husband  lost  his  office  through 
misconduct,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  -Guardians'  action  was  prompted  by 
a  desire  that  she  should  not  lose  her  pension.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  allowing  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Workhouse  to  go  on  for  several  months,  or  for  rendering  it  possible  that  the 
Master  himself  might  get  a  pension.  In  fact,  the  Guardians  seem  to  have 
condoned  his  conduct  so  far  as  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  after 
his  resignation  for  sanction  to  the  payment  of  a  gratuity  of  £50  to  him  for 
"  extra  services."  Although  a  similar  payment  had  been  allowed  on  one  or  two 
previous  occasions,  the  Master's  recent  conduct  and  his  continued  absences  from 
duty  should  have  made  such  an  application  impossible. 

The  attitude  of  the  Guardians  towards  the  Master  can  hardly  be  dissociated 
from  the  story  told  at  the  Inquiry  of  their  friendly  relations  with  him. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  in  spite  of  his 
duties  as  an  official  of  the  General  Post  Office,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Workhouse.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  often  partook  of  meals  in  the 
Master's  quarters,  and  the  times  of  his  visits  support'  this  view.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Porter's  book  shows  that  during  a  period  of  61  weeks 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  at  the  Workhouse  nearly  every  day  and  often  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  One  week  he  would  visit  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  and  the  next  week  in  the  evenings.  His  morning  visits  usually 
extended  to  1.15  or  1.30.  His  evening  visits  generally  lasted  over  two  hours, 
ending  at  times  varying  from  9  to  11.  Another  Guardian,  Mr.  Ford,  was 
at  the  Workhouse  on  an  average  between  four  and  five  days  a  week.  Only 
half  of  the  Guardians  visited  as  often  as  one  day  a  week. 

« 

It  appeared  also  that  Mr.  McCarthy  and  many  other  Guardians  were 
accustomed  to  drink  with  the  Master  in  the  place  where  the  Workhouse  beer 
supplies  were  kept.  Some  of  the  Guardians  admitted  the  drinking,  but 
contended  that  the  beer  was  paid  for  by  the  Master.  It  was  the  practice  to 
make  a  fixed  charge  in  the  Master's  accounts  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  beer  supplied 
to  the  Workhouse,  which  it  was  stated  represented  loss  on  serving.  On  a  daily 
consumption  of  100  pints  the  amount  would  thus  be  considerable.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  in  serving  beer  any  waste  need  take  place.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  understood  that  the  j^ractice  in  Army  canteens  is  to  require  that 
an  "  unaccountable  profit  "  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  should  be  shown  on 
malt  liquors.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  beer  paid 
for  by  the  ratepayers  and  not  consumed  by  the  inmates,  and  some  of  the  officers 
swore  that  this  was  drunk  by  Guardians  and  other  persons  whom  ]\[adeley 
entertained.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  that  the  Master  kept  part  of  his 
private  supply  of  liquor  in  the  same  place  as  the  workhouse  beer.  He  obtained 
his  beer  from  Messrs.  Whitbread,  the  contractors  to  the  Guardians,  and  produced 
receipts  from  them  amounting  to  £15  for  Pale  Ale  supplied  to  him  during 
1904  and  1905. 

Whatever  the  source  from  which  the  drink  came,  the  practice  of  Guardians 
drinking  with  their  officers  is  open  to  much  objection,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  officers  and  the  inmates  of  the  House. 
That  the  practice  was  notorious  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  place  where  the 
drink  was  supplied  Avas  known  among  the  inmates  as  the  "  Madeley  Arms  "  or 
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the  "  Horn  of  Plenty,"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  or  two  of  the  Gruardians 
who  admitted  the  fact  of  drinking  so  far  failed  to  appreciate  their  position  as  to 
contend  that  they  were  justified  in  drinking  with  the  Master.  There  was 
evidence  that  three  of  the  Guardians  had  been  seen  on  the  Workhouse  premises 
the  worse  for  drink,  but  they  strenuously  denied  ihis,  two  of  them  on  oath. 

Though  Mr.  McCarthy  was  not  the  only  Guardian  1o  take  meals  with  the 
Master  of  the  Workhouse  he  was  the  greatest  offender  in  this  respect.  He  urged, 
as  an  excuse,  that  the  food  came  from  the  Master's  rations  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
contention  that  can  be  accepted  as  the  rations  are  intended  for  the  personal  use 
of  the  officer.  If  an  officer  was  limited  to  his  proper  allowance  of  rations  there 
would  be  no  margin  for  entertaining.  It  follows  that  Mr.  McCarthy  took 
his  meals  at  the  expense  either  of  the  Union  or  of  the  Master.  There  is 
evidence  that  on  some  occasions  when  he  was  having  supper  with  the  Master 
extra  luxuries,  such  as  oysters  and  salmon,  were  sent  out  for  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  McCarthy  explained  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Master  and 
Matron,  and  that  when  the  trouble  arose  with  the  Master  he  endeavoured  to  act 
as  peacemaker.  It  seems  that  his  continual  attendance  at  the  Workhouse  and 
his  practical  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  Master  gave  rise  to  some  scandal. 
Mr.  Robb,  however,  stated  that  in  this  matter  he  did  not  go  further  than  to 
impute  to  Mr.  McCarthy  familiarity  not  consistent  with  his  position  as  a 
Guardian,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  Matron  were  allowed  to  deny  on  oath 
that  there  had  been  any  actual  misconduct.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  late  Master  remain  on  good  terms. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  McCarthy  continued  to  take  meals  with  the  Master  and 
the  Matron  during  the  period  when  the  former's  misconduct  was  known  lays 
him  open  to  the  charge  of  condoning  the  offence.  He  was  aware,  too,  of  the 
Master's  constant  absences  from  duty,  and  the  evidence  on  this  and  other 
points  showed  his  unfitness  for  the  responsible  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Workhouse  Committee.  It  may  be  remarked  that  three  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
relatives  hold  office  at  the  Workhouse. 

It  is  difficult  to  excuse  any  of  the  Guardians  from  responsibility  for 
the  unfortunate  results  produced  in  the  Workhouse  by  the  Master's  misconduct 
and  the  relations  which  existed  between  him  and  some  of  the  Guardians,  The 
evidence  of  the  Chaplain  is  conclusive  as  to  the  ill  effects  among  the  inmates. 
He  says  : — 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Master  in  taking  the  Guardians  to  the  beer  cellar  got  about 
amongst  the  inmates,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Master  recently  has  gone  abroad.  That 
also  has  got  to  be  known  to  the  inmates.  And  we  have  in  the  House,  of  course,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  inmates  of  a  low  type  of  character,  and  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Master  it  has  made  the  work  of  the  Chaplain  very  difficult  indeed." 

He  thought  that  the  example  set  to  the  inmates  was  very  bad  and 
subversive  to  discipline,  and  added  : — 

"  There  is  no  pressure  put  on  the  inmates  to  go  to  Chapel,  and,  of  course,  their 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  Master  and  the  Guardians  would  gradually  hinder 
them  from  taking  instruction  from  me." 

He  added  that  he  had  heard  inmates  alluding  to  the  Master's  misconduct  and 
the  drinking  by  Guardians,  and  saying  unpleasant  things. 

The  Chaplain  appears  to  have  felt  the  situation  so  keenly  that  he  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Bishop,  and  consulted  some  of  his  brother  clergy  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken.  He  stated  that  through  one  of  the  clergy  the 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Crooks.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  further  action  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the 
matter,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Crooks  knew  it.  I  think  everyone  knew  it.  I  could  not  set 
myself  to  bring  a  matter  before  him  which  I  felt  certain  must  be  within  his  know- 
ledge." 
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The  Master  appears  to  have  been  frequently  in  the  company  of  persons 
who  were  supplying  goods  to  the  Workhouse,  and  these  too  drank  with  him  at 
the  Workhouse,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  Guardians.  The  evidence  as  to 
contracts  leaves  little  doubt  that  certain  contractors  were  assisted  in  their  tenders 
by  someone  from  inside.  One  witness  swore  to  having  paid  a  commission  to 
Madeley  in  cash  while  he  was  General  Relieving  Officer,  on  work  secured  for 
him,  and  to  having  supplied  Madeley  when  he  was  Master  with  carriages  for 
private  purposes,  either  free  or  at  a  reduced  rate,  in  consideration  of  his  assist- 
ance. That  matter,  together  with  the  alleged  raising  of  contract  prices  with 
Madeley's  connivance,  is  dealt  with  fully  in  another  part  of  the  Report.  Another 
witness  stated  that  Madeley  had  offered  him  £10  if  he  would  surrender  his 
contract.    It  is  not  probable  that  these  were  isolated  cases. 

Though  practically  little  evidence  was  produced  at  the  Inquiry  as  to 
corruption  on  the  part  of  Guardians  in  connection  with  contracts  or  tenders  for 
the  Union,  yet  familiar  intercourse  between  Guardians  and  their  officers  and 
contractors  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  corrupt  practices  in  the  long  run. 


OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 


Up  to  1892  out-door  pauperism  in  Poplar  bore  about  the  same  ^ro- 
])ortion  to  population  as  in  the  whole  of  London.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Crooks  joined  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  from  that  jjoint  Poplar  exceeds 
the  rest  of  London.  The  change  may  best  be  seen  from  the  following  figures, 
which  show  the  proportion  of  out-door  pauperism  in  Poplar  and  London 
respectively,  per  1,000  of  population  : — 


Year. 

Poplar. 

London. 

Year. 

Poplar. 

London. 

January  1st,  1885  -.. 

9 

10 

January  1st,  1896  ... 

13 

9 

n 

1886  ... 

10 

10 

1897  ... 

12 

9 

1887  ... 

11 

11 

5' 

1898... 

13 

9 

» 

1888  ... 

10 

11 

1899  ... 

13 

9 

1 

1889  ... 

10 

11 

J» 

1900... 

14 

9 

»> 

1890  ... 

10 

10 

1901... 

15 

9 

>1 

1891  ... 

10 

10 

)? 

1902... 

17 

9 

5' 

1892  ... 

9 

9 

1903... 

21 

10 

»^ 

1893  ... 

11 

9 

1904... 

24 

10 

>» 

1894  ... 

15 

10 

1905... 

47 

11 

>' 

1895  ... 

12 

10 

»5 

1906... 

43 

11 

In  the  year  1895  the  number  of  out-door  poor  rose  to  5,848  on  the 
9th  j\Iarch.  This  was  due  to  a  severe  frost  which  did  not  begin  until  the  end 
of  February,  and  so  did  not  affect  the  1st  January  numbers  ;  but  the  numbers 
had  fallen  to  something  like  their  normal  level  by  the  end  of  April. 


During  the  winter  of  1894-5  the  able-bodied  men  were  relieved  with  a 
labour  test,  but  the  Guardians  were  dissatisfied  with  this  method  of  relief  and 
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it  has  never  since  been  in  force  in  the  Poplar  Union.  The  following  Table 
shows  the  numbers  of  out-door  paupers  in  the  first  four  months  of  1895  : — 

January-April,  1895. 


Date- 

Number  of 
out-door 
paupers. 

Date. 

Number  of 
out-door 
paupers. 

.5th  January... 

1,759 

2nd  March  

5,730 

12th  „   

1,784 

9th 

,,      ■ .  ■       ...  ... 

5,848 

19th  „   

1,766 

16th 

,,      ...       ...  ... 

.5,778 

26th  „   

1,810 

23rd 

„ 

5,830 

30th 

,, 

5,751 

2nd  February   

1,844 

6th  April  ...   

1,974 

9th  „   

1,884 

13th 

,, 

1,983 

16th  „   

2,009 

20th 

,,      ..•  ... 

1,976 

23rd  „   

5,216 

27th 

,, 

1,958 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  Table  on  the  previous  page  that  the  out-door 
relief  has  risen  very  sharply  since  1899,  until  in  the  years  1905  and  1906  the 
ratio  exceeded  40  per  thousand  of  population.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
considerable  trade  depression  which  had  affected  the  pauperism  of  the  whole 
Metropolis,  and  Poplar  pauperism  was  nearly  doubled. 

The  Chart  facing  this  page  shows  the  movements  of  out-door  pauperism  in 
Poplar  during  the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  striking 
rise  occurred  towards  the  end  of  1904,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
February  this  year  that  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  materially  reduced. 

The  main  increase  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Guardians  in  November,  1904,  under  which  relief  in  kind  was  given  to 
able-bodied  men  without  a  test  of  any  sort  being  imposed.  Mr.  Martley,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the  resolution  was  carried,  gave  a  clear  account 
of  what  actually  happened  ;  but,  as  to  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  resolution, 
the  accounts  given  in  the  evidence  are  not  entirely  in  harmony. 

It  appears  that,  at  Mr.  Long's  invitation,  a  conference  was  held  on 
October  14th,  1904,  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  distress  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  a  series  of  proposals  was  put  forward  by  the  Poplar  representatives,  which 
included  the  setting  up  of  a  central  body  on  the  lines  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  and  unemployable  of  London  as 
a  whole. 

After  this  meeting  a  local  committee  was  formed  in  Poplar  and  a  census 
taken  of  the  unemployed  in  twelve  streets  in  each  of  the  Parishes  of  Poplar, 
Bromley,  and  Bow,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.    This  census  showed  : — 


Population  of  houses  canvassed  ... 

Number  of  wage-earners... 

Number  of  unemployed  ... 

(Percentage  of  unemployed  to  wage-earners 
=  24-12). 

Number  on  short  time  ... 

Number  dependent  upon  unemployed,  exclusive 
of  wage-earners  ..c 


18,463 
6,733 
1,624 


319 


2,578 


To  foLce  j)CLge 

Outdoor  Pauperism  in  Poplar  in  1904,  1905  &.  1906. 


Weller  4  Graham.       Litho. London. 
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At  the  end  of  October  a  Circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  Long  suggesting  the 
creation  of  a  central  committee  for  the  Metropolis.  There  was  no  power  of 
obtaining  money  compulsorily  for  the  purposes  of  the  committee,  but  the 
suggestion  was  made  that,  if  necessary,  contributions  from  borough  councils 
should  be  made  based  on  the  assessable  value  of  the  boroughs. 

Meanwhile  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  unemployed  and  others  Avere 
taking  place  in  Poplar,  and  were  addressed  by,  amongst  others,  a  j\lr.  Salmon, 
M^ho  was  stated  by  Mr.  Martley  to  have  been  engaged  to  organise  the  unemployed 
by  the  Poplar  Trade  and  Labour  Council,  which  body  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians. 

On  the  16th  of  November  a  deputation  of  the  unemployed  visited  the 
Guardians'  offices  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Salmon.  At  the  Inquiry  Mr. 
Crooks,  on  being  asked  whether  the  deputation  was  organised,  said: — 

"  I  suppose  it  was  organised  and  not  organised.  I  pointed  out  that  when  you  get 
an  aggregation  of  men  on  a  given  spot,  looking  for  a  day's  work,  while  a  man  comes 
for  the  six  o'clock  call  or  the  eight  o'clock,  and  finds  only  four  or  five  men  taken  on, 
leaving  outside  over  200  or  300,  what  is  but  natural  that  one  will  begin  talking  rather 
loud." 

Mr.  Salmon  made  proposals  to  the  Guardians  as  to  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed,  and  Mr.  Crooks  then  addressed  the  men  and  promised  them  relief. 

The  Guardians  subsequently  discussed  the  proposals,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Mr.  Lansbury  objected  to  giving  out-relief  without  a  labour  test  as  being 
demoralising.  It  was  resolved,  on  the  19th  November,  that  rehef  should  be 
given  under  Article  10  of  the  Out-door  kelief  Reo^ulation  Order  of  1852  to  all 
applicants  except  those  whom  the  Committee  thought  fit  to  exclude  as  habituals  ; 
that  separate  books  be  kept  ;  that  cases  be  reported  fortnightly  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  that  relieving  oflficers  give  interim  relief  in  every  case,  and 
that  the  power  of  offering  the  workouse  be  taken  from  them  and  reserved  to  the 
Committee. 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed,  the  Guardians  were  pointing  out  to 
the  Government  the  unfairness  of  leaving  Poplar  unaided  to  bear  the  strain  of 
supporting  all  the  local  unemployed. 

The  Borough  Council  at  this  time  were  no  doubt  responsible  for  some 
part  of  the  increase  in  applications  for  relief.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Council  and  their  predecessors,  the  Board  of  Works,  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  men  on  relief  works  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  But  in  1904  they  adopted 
a  different  system  and  gave  continuous  employment  for  a  definite  period  :  as  a 
result  the  number  of  men  employed  was  much  less  than  previously,  and  more 
men  were  left  to  apply  to  the  Guardians.  In  the  ^vinter  of  1903-4  the  Borough 
Council  gave  employment  weekly  to  700  casual  labourers,  while  in  1904-5  the 
number  so  employed  was  179. 

The  whole  evidence  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Poplar  Guardians  shows 
that  they  were  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  and  with  their  experience  of  1895 
they  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the  normal  method  of  dealing  with  such 
emergencies  by  opening  a  labour  yard  ;  but  it  also  strongly  suggests  that  their 
action  was  deliberately  intended  to  call  attention  to  what  they  deemed  the 
unfairness  of  the  present  system. 

In  considering  the  action  taken  by  the  Guardians  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  Regulations  bearing  on  the  matter. 

^  Article  215  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  provides  that  a 
Relieving  Officer  must  give  rehef  in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  either 
by  an  order  of  admission  to  the  workhouse  or  by  giving  out-relief  in  kind. 
Article  7  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order,  dated  14th  December,  1852, 
provides  that  the  regulation  in  that  Order  that  every  able-bodied  male  person 
shall  be  set  to  work  if  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  need  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  a  person  receiving  relief  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 
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Article  10  of  the  latter  Order,  on  which  the  Guardians  at  first  relied,  is  as 
follows  : — 

If  the  Guardians  shall,  upon  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of  any 
particular  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  from  any  of  the  regulations  hereinbefore 
contained  .  .  .  and  within  21  days  after  such  departure  shall  report  the  same  and 
the  grounds  thereof  to  the  [Local  Government]  Board,  the  relief  which  may  have 
been  so  given  in  such  case  by  such  Guardians  before  an  answer  to  such  report  shall 
have  been  returned  by  the  said  Board,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intention  of  this  Article  was  to  enable  Guardians 
to  deal  with  exceptional  cases,  but  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  procedure 
adopted  at  Poplar,  for  none  of  the  cases  were  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  Guardians  at  first  reported  to  the  Board  the  amount  of  relief 
granted  during  the  week,  but  they  were  informed  that  the  intention  of  the 
Order  was  that  each  case  should  be  reported  separately,  with  the  grounds  for 
the  departure  from  the  regulations,  and  that  the  Article  was  not  of  general 
application.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cases  there  would  no  doubt  have 
been  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Order,  but  from 
this  j^oint  the  Guardians  ceased  to  make  any  report  to  the  Board  of  the  relief 
given.  Mr.  Crooks  said  at  the  Inquiry  that  the  names  were  all  kept  in  a 
separate  book  and  that  the  Board  could  if  they  pleased  have  sent  an  Inspector 
to  examine  them. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  relief  given  must  depend  rather  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Orders  as  to  the  relief  of  sudden  and  urgent  cases  in  kind  than 
on  the  terms  of  Article  10.  The  able-bodied  applicants  were  in  fact  treated 
throughout  as  if  they  had  been  sudden  or  urgent  cases.  If  the  provision  of  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  applies  to  the  cases,  the  Guardians  may  contend 
that  the  cases  were  urgent,  but  if  the  more  recently  issued  Regulation  Order  is 
to  be  followed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cases  were  not  sudden  as  well  as 
urgent. 

Reliance  on  the  provision  as  to  sudden  or  urgent  cases  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Relief  Order  is  by  no  means  unknown  in 
poor  law  administration,  but  this  method  of  relief  has  never  been  applied  on  the 
scale  and  in  the  systematic  manner  adopted  by  the  Poplar  Guardians.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  discretion  which  wa^  given  to  the  relieving  officer  by  the 
provision  in  the  Order  of  1847  was  arbitrarily  limited  by  the  Guardians,  who 
practically  required  that  relief  to  able-bodied  men  should  only  be  in  the  form  of 
out-relief  in  kind.  The  precise  procedure  was  that  the  applicant  for  relief  was 
relieved  in  kind  up  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  ;  the  Committee  con- 
firmed the  order  of  the  relieving  officer  and  a  fresh  application  was  made  by 
the  pauper,  to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  order  by  the  relieving  officer.  The 
relieving  officers  were  instructed  to  give  out-door  relief  to  every  applicant  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committee  ;  they  apparently  had  misgivings  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  relieving  some  of  these  cases,  and  in  several  instances  they 
were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  action  of  the  Guardians.  In  one  case  an  order 
which  entitled  the  applicant  to  admission  to  the  workhouse  was  brought 
back  to  the  relieving  officer  by  the  applicant  with  a  peremptory  direction 
written  on  it  by  a  Guardian  that  he  should  give  outdoor  relief  in  kind,  and 
one  relieving  officer  was  formally  censured  for  offering  the  workhouse  in  one 
case  where,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the 
applicant. 

The  interference  of  individual  guardians  with  the  discretion  of  the 
relieving  officers  evidently  gave  rise  to  considerable  feeling.  It  is  a  practice 
open  to  very  grave  abuse,  but  some  excuse  for  the  policy  of  the  guardians  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  actually  live  among  the  applicants  for 
relief  and  know,  or  think  they  know,  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  relieving  officers,  in  point  of  fact,  felt  that  they  had  no  option  but  to  give 
outdoor  relief  practically  to  all  applicants,  and  some  of  them  stated  at  the 
Inquiry  that  they  had  given  relief  indiscriminately  and  against  their  better 
judgment.  They  evidently  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings. 
They  appear  to  have  approached  Mr.  Crooks  in  the  matter,  and  were  told  that 
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lie  would  put  things  right  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  while  the  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  to  whom  they  also  appealed,  was  stated  to  have  told  them 
"  You  cannot  stem  the  tide." 

After  the  Inquiry  was  announced  some  of  the  relieving  officers  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  what  line  of  action  they  should  take.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the  relieving  officers  is  very  fair  and  makes 
it  clear  that  most  of  them  had  done  their  best  in  very  trying  circumstances. 
The  Guardians  appointed  investigators  to  assist  them,  but  naturally  few  men 
of  experience  could  be  immediately  found  to  undertake  this  duty,  and  in  the 
result  most  of  the  work  of  visiting  the  homes  of  applicants,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  duty  of  a  relieving  officer,  was  left  to  temporary  and 
inexperienced  assistants. 

The  District  Auditor  evidently  felt  some  difficulty  in  making  any  dis- 
allowance, and  when  finally  he  did  so  it  was  in  one  test  case  only  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  relief  had  been  given  without  sufficient  inquiry. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Guardians 
to  grant  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  men  was  known,  the  relieving  officers 
were  flooded  by  apj^lications,  and  the  weekly  value  of  relief  in  kind  rose  in  a 
few  weeks  from  db88  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  quarter,  to  over 
£300.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Guardians  gave  no  relief  in 
money  to  able-bodied  applicants,  the  out-door  relief  in  these  cases  being  wholly 
in  kind. 

Charges  were  made  that  this  relief  was  much  abused,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  there  had  been  abuse  on  any  considerable  scale.  The  dealing 
with  so  large  a  mass  of  stores  and  provisions,  with  the  staff  which  had  to  be 
improvised  to  meet  the  emergency,  caused  great  difficulty,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  matter  for  surprise  if  the  whole  administration  had  broken  down. 

The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  cases  dealt  with  in  this  way  by 
the  relieving  officers  were  passed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  when  they 
■came  before  the  Relief  Committees.  Mr.  Diamond  complained  that  on  the 
Committee  on  which  he  sat  some  of  his  colleagues  resented  questions  being 
put  to  the  applicants,  and  that  he  had  been  insulted  in  the  presence  of  the 
paupers  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  elicit  facts  as  to  their  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Committees  evidently  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  their  work,  their  sittings  lasting  many  hours.  On 
one  occasion  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Watts  was  chairman  refused 
relief  either  in  or  out  of  the  Workhouse  to  a  number  of  men  who  had, 
owing  to  some  dispute  as  to  wages,  left  a  job  which  had  been  found  for 
them  at  Morecambe. 

The  Guardians  made  no  attempt  to  check  the  rush  for  relief  when  once  started. 
Throughout  the  whole  year  the  relief  continued  high,  and  in  the  winter  of  1905-6 
the  figures  were  nearly  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  former  year,  but  from  the  third 
week  of  February,  1906,  about  which  time  it  was  known  that  an  Inquiry  would 
be  held,  the  figures  fell  rapidly,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  Inquiry  they 
showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fall 
were  variously  stated  by  the  relieving  officers,  who  assigned  them  to  better  trade, 
the  effect  of  the  Unemployed  Fund,  the  fact  that  the  relieving  officers  Avere  no 
longer  interfered  with  by  the  Guardians,  and  lastly  to  the  Inquiry.  Miss  Grant 
said  that  the  Guardians  were  showinof  a  "Teat  want  of  moral  courao^e  in  being 
affected  by  the  fact  that  they  were  somewhat  under  a  cloud. 

Outside  Poplar  the  pauperism  of  the  Metropolis  shows  no  similar  decrease 
this  year,  and  a  consideration  of  the  figures  seems  to  prove  that  the  fall  at 
Poplar  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  relief  to  able-bodied  men.  Most  of  these  men 
have  wives  and  families,  and  so  counted  he!ivily  in  the  pauper  roll.  It  is  only 
•  fair  to  the  Guardians  to  point  out  that  there  are  many  instances,  of  which  one, 
that  of  Bermondsey,  is  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum  attached  to  this  Report, 
where  the  closing  of  a  labour  yard  has  been  immediately  followed  by  an  immense 
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reduction  in  out-door  relief,  and  tliat  a  similar  decrease  was  only  to  be  expected 
at  Poplar.  So,  too,  the  out-door  pauperism  in  the  Canning  Town  district  of 
West  Ham  rose  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  to  88  per  thousand,  a  figure  which  was 
never  reached  in  Poplar.  This  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  West  Ham  Workhouse  was  full  and  applicants  knew  that  test  orders  could 
not  be  given  to  them  ;  and  of  course  the  large  sums  collected  and  distributed 
by  charitable  agencies  had  also  their  effect.  But  the  whole  crisis  in  Canning- 
Town  was  all  over  in  one  year,  whereas  in  Poplar  it  lasted  until  the  Inquiry 
was  announced. 

On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Inquiry  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Guardians,  while  there 
appears  to  be  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the  high  figures  of  relief 
were  artificial  and  in  no  way  represented  the  real  need  for  relief  in  the  district 
at  the  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  Guardians  was  one  of  great  difficulty,, 
and  they  were  smarting  under  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  unjust  incidence  of 
the  rates,  but  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  the  methods  which  they  took  to  call 
attention  to  their  position.  In  spite  of  the  large  reduction  of  relief  this  year 
the  relieving  officers  and  Mr.  Hartley  say  that  although  the  people  are  poor 
there  is  no  distress. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Guardians'  policy  was  their  treatment  of  applicants 
over  60  years  of  age.  In  these  cases  relief  has  been  given  continuously,  and 
with  little  regard  to  the  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family.  In  fact 
the  Guardians,  as  Mr.  Lansbury  admits,  have  used  the  poor  rates  as  a  means 
of  giving  old-age  pensions.  They  shelter  themselves  behind  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Circular  of  1900,  which  pointed  out  that  where  out-relief  was  given  to  the  aged 
deserving  poor,  it  should  be  adequate  ;  but  the  Circular  did  not  recommend 
the  general  grant  of  out-door  relief.  As  Mr.  Martley  suggests,  the  Circular 
was  not  intended  to  secure  more  lavish  out-door  relief  on  the  part  of  Guardians 
who  were  already  generous.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Circular  referred  to  should 
be  relied  on  as  an  authority  for  excessive  out-door  relief. 

Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  case  of  a  family  named  Carey.  Mrs.  Carey 
was  a  member  of  a  deputation  of  unemployed  women  which  was  received  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  November,  1905.  She  stated  at  the  deputation  that  her 
husband  was  a  dock  labourer,  who  had  only  one  or  two  days  work  a  week. 
They  had  six  little  children.  She  added  :  "  If  something  is  not  done  we  shall 
soon  have  to  eat  one  another,  or  else  there  will  be  bloodshed."  A 
representative  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  stated  that  the  man  Carey 
was  a  regular  member  of  a  gang  of  seven  in  their  employ,  and  that  the  earnings 
of  the  gang  per  man  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  the  deputation  averaged 
M2  15*6-.  od.,  while  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  gang  per  head  during 
the  years  1904  and  1905  amounted  to  £l  175.  M. 

In  January  1906  out-door  relief  was  given  by  the  Guardians  to  Carey  for 
four  weeks.  On  the  Guardians'  attention  being  called  to  the  case  at  the  Inquiry 
they  investigated  the  matter.  It  appeared  that  during  the  four  weeks  the  relief 
was  given  the  earnings  of  the  gang  averaged  23.s.,  27s.,  los.  '6d.,  and  ISs.  4d.  per 
man,  but  the  Guardians  were  unable  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  Carey 
was  actually  working  either  when  the  relief  was  given  or  at  the  time  of  the 
deputation.  He  might  have  been  working  in  the  gang  if  he  had  Vtdshed  or  was 
not  prevented  by  illness.  It  appeared  also  that  in  June,  1906,  the  Company 
were  paying  Carey  compensation,  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the 
payment  being  based  on  an  average  weekly  wage  of  19s.  od.  tor  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr,  Lansbury,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  organising 
the  deputation  above  referred  to,  stated  at  the  Inquiry  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Carey  at  the  time  she  made  it. 
Mr.  Crooks  added  that  from  information  received  since  he  believed  it  was  true^ 
and  in  fact  he  had  personally  assisted  the  case. 


CONTRACTS. 


The  tender  form  which  is  used  in  Poplar  and  in  most  other  MetropoUtan 
Unions  sets  oat — 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  article  ; 

(2)  the  estimated  quantity  required  ; 

(3)  the  rate  or  price. 

The  total  cost  of  the  estimated  quantity  required  at  the  rate  or  price  quoted 
is  then  entered  in  another  column,  and  the  total  amount  of  these  entries  is 
shown  and  treated  as  the  amount  of  the  tender.  In  most  instances  this  total, 
which  in  this  re})ort  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  gross  value  "  of  a  tender,  is  treated  as 
the  ])roper  basis  of  comparison  with  other  tenders.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
unless  the  estimate  of  the  (juantity  required  is  accurate  and  approximates  to  the 
actual  deliv'ery  by  the  contractor,  the  gross  value  is  useless  as  a  means  of  forming^ 
a  judgment  as  to  which  tender  is  the  cheapest. 

If,  as  often  ha])pens,  there  is  no  actual  purchase  of  any  particular  article 
which  was  estimated  to  be  required,  the  fact  that  the  price  set  against  it  in  the 
tender  is  below  its  market  value  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  Guardians,  while  it 
reduces  the  gross  value  of  the  tender.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  articles  are  tendered  for  on  one  form, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  temptation  to  deal  with  the  prices  of  these  articles 
as  a  whole,  but  usually  there  is  a  stipulation  that  the  Guai'dians  reserve 
the  rifi'ht  to  contract  for  one  or  more  articles  without  contractino-  for  the 
whole,  and  this  enables  them,  if  they  choose  to  take  the  trouble,  to  consider 
the  cost  of  each  article  separately,  and  accept  the  lowest  priced  articles  from 
two  or  more  tenders.  This  practice,  which  is  known  technically  as  splitting 
the  tenders,  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  Metropolitan  unions  and  boroughs,  but  in 
Poplar  the  practice  has  been  to  consider  the  gross  value  alone.  It  is  also  the 
practice  there  to  reject  as  informal  any  tender  which  does  not  quote  a  price  for 
every  item,  although  no  stipulation  as  to  this  is  specifically  set  out  on  the  tender 
forms,  the  effect  being  that  manufacturers  cannot  tender  for  their  own  goods  only. 
As  an  example,  the  tender  of  the  British  Thompson  Houston  Company  may  be 
quoted  ;  they  tendered  in  the  .Electrical  Supplies  tender  of  1905  for  their 
own  (B.T.H.)  lamps  only  at  S-s'.  6c/.  a  dozen.  This  tender  waS  rejected  as 
informal  as  the  other  items  were  not  quoted  for,  and  a  tender  was  accepted  in 
which  B.T.H.  lamps  were  quoted  at  12^.  6d.  a  dozen. 

The  Poplar  contractors  are  all  subject  to  Trade  Union  rates  and  rules,  and 
this  is  now  the  universal  practice  in  the  metropolis.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  might  in  some  cases  be  to  exclude  the  direct  tender  of  some 
firms,  perhaps  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  articles  required,  but  to  permit  a 
middle  man  to  purchase  from  the  excluded  firm  and  obtain  the  advantage  which 
otherwise  the  ratepayers  would  have  gained.  An  example  of  the  working  of 
the  provision  was  suggested  in  the  evidence  a^^  to  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Cart- 
wright  who,  though  themselves  observing  Trade  Union  rates  and  rules,  appear 
to  contract  lor  work  outside  at  very  low  rates. 

Where  the  gross  values  alone  are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  contractor 
will  endeavour  to  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  <piantitiea 
estimated  as  being  ref[uired.  If  he  thinks  that  the  wliole  quantity  estimated 
for  of  a  particular  article  will  not  be  ordered,  lie  will  naturally  tender  as  low 
as  he  dares,  whereas  if  it  seems  to  him  tliat  the  quantity  will  be  exceeded  he 
will  tender  as  high  as  possible.    This  is  technically  known  as  "  finesse." 

Such  a  method  of  contracting  of  course  may  be  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  contractor  can  by  any  means  acquire  special  knowledge  as 
to  the  quantities  remaining  in  stock  he  will  have  a  greater  advantage  over 
his  competitors,  and,  consequently,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  does  such 
a  system  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  holders  of  existing  contracts,  but  it 
may  lead  to  considerable  corruption.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  practice 
of    finesse  "  cannot  be  worked  on  any  considerable  scale  without  the  active  or 
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passive  co-operation  of  officials  or  guardians  ;  for  if  the  contractor,  in  order  to 
keep  his  gross  value  low,  puts  in  impossibly  small  prices  for  articles  which  he 
thinks  may  not  be  required,  he  runs  the  risk  of  an  unfriendly  official  requi- 
sitioning for,  and  the  guardians  ordering  a  large  amount  of,  the  low-priced 
article,  at  a  heavy  loss  to  himself. 

Except  in  one  instance  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  such  a  collusion  at 
Poplar,  although  some  of  the  figures  in  the  contracts  are  startling.  Mr.  Crooks 
and  Mr.  Lansbury  were  well  aware  of  the  risks  of  this  system,  and  the 
latter  stated  in  his  evidence  that  an  ordinary  contractor  could  get  all  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted  by  giving  a  glass  of  beer  and  using  his  brains  when  he  met  an 
officer.  Some  years  ago  the  Poplar  Guardians  requested  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  establish  a  central  contract  board  for  the  Metropolis,  and  so 
remove  the  responsibility  from  the  local  Guardians  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  done  anything  to  ensure  that  in  the  meanwhile  a  more  scientific  system  of 
accepting  tenders  should  be  carried  out  in  their  Union,  either  by  splitting 
tenders  or  in  any  other  way.  Having  made  their  suggestion  to  the  Board, 
they  apparently  considered  that  they  had  no  further  responsibility. 

The  system  of  as  far  as  possible  only  buying  by  contract  leads  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  very  large  number  of  items  on  the  contract  forms  on  the  chance  of 
their  being  required,  and  so  makes  finessing  easier,  while  on  the  other  hand 
experience  shows  that,  if  goods  are  bought  directly  by  Committees  or  the  Guar- 
dians after  an  estimate  is  obtained  from  one  or  two  tradesmen,  abuses  will  from 
time  to  time  arise. 

In  all  the  tender  forms  there  is  a  stipulation  that  the  Guardians  are  not  bound 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  tender  ;  and  on  many  grounds  it  is  expedient 
that  Guardians  should  have  some  discretion  in  the  matter.  In  some  Unions  the 
Guardians  keep  a  black  list  of  the  names  of  contractors  whose  tenders  they  will 
not  accept  under  any  circumstances.  In  other  Unions  the  Guardians  accept  the 
tenders  of  contractors  who  reside  in  the  Union  in  every  possible  case  with  but 
little  regard  to  the  cost.  This  latter  procedure  is  open  to  criticism  on  many 
grounds  and  is  evidently  apt  to  lead  to  jobbery,  but  cannot  in  itself  be  called 
<3orrupt.  Where  neither  of  these  causes  can  be  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  the 
lowest  tender  grave  suspicions  are  certain  to  arise,  although  the  action  of  the 
Guardians  may  be  due  to  petty  jobbery  or  to  general  slackness  rather  than  to 
actual  corruption.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an  unscrupulous  officer  can 
■often  influence  the  Guardians  without  their  being  aware  of  it. 

The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  the  general  practice  in  Poplar  to  accept  the 
tenders  showing  the  lowest  gross  value  is  undisputed.  Such  a  practice  would 
have  effected  a  saving,  if  the  estimated  quantities  were  purchased,  of  £l,682 
in  1903-4,  £2,143  in  1905-6,  and  £1,001  in  1906-7,  or  an  average  of  over 
£1,600  a  year.    The  figures  for  1904-5  were  not  available. 

The  total  gross  value  of  the  contracts  is  between  £40,000  and  £50,000  a 
year  ;  the  saving,  therefore,  if  the  lowest  tenders  had  been  accepted,  would  have 
been  about  3  per  cent. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  tenderers  passed  over  were  firms  that  would 
have  been  placed  on  a  black  list  and  never  accepted  if  such  a  list  had  been  kept, 
hut  a  consideration  of  the  names  of  the  rejected  though  lower  tenderers  shows 
that  this  suggestion  can  have  but  little  foundation  in  fact. 

The  extent  to  which  finesse  may  be  carried  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
two  of  the  Electrical  Supplies  tenders  for  1905-6,  the  accepted  tender  of  Pyle 
and  the  tender  of  Greaves.  As  these  tenders  do  not  contain  many  items  they 
are  set  out  in  full  by  way  of  example ;  and  for  purposes  of  comparison 
a  column  showing  the  actual  quantity  purchased  under  the  contract  has  been 
placed  next  to  the  column  giving  the  estimated  quantity  required,  and  next 
to  the  total  price  on  the  estimated  quantity  has  been  placed  the  total  price 
on  the  actual  purchase.  Pyle's  quotation  for  the  same  articles  for  the  year 
1906-7  has  been  added  by  way  of  comparison. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  these  tenders  that  the  gross  value  of 
Pyle's  tender  was  less  than  half  that  of  Greaves,  jet  if  the  goods  actually 
ordered  had  been  purchased  at  the  prices  in  Greaves'  tender,  the  amount  paid 
would  have  been  much  less  than  the  amount  actually  paid.  As  regards  the 
B.T.H.  lamps  it  is  fair  to  suppose  the  price  of  85.  6d.  a  dozen  which  was  quoted 
by  the  makers  in  another  tender  is  a  fair  indication  of  their  real  value,  and  as 
that  price  was  4s.  a  dozen  less  than  the  price  quoted  by  Pyle  and  Is.  6d.  a 
dozen  less  than  that  quoted  by  Greaves,  both  tenderers,  as  to  these  articles 
at  all  events,  were  well  above  the  market  price. 

Greaves  when  giving  evidence  on  this  subject  stated  that  his  tender 
for  dynamo  brushes  would  give  him  a  profit  of  about  10  per  cent.,  that  they 
were  proprietary  articles  and  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  at  the  price  quoted 
by  Pyle,  that  he  knew  the  brushes  would  not  be  required,  but  that  as  he 
was  not  on  particularly  good  terms  with  the  engineer  he  was  afraid  to 
put  2c/.  or  od.  each  for  these  brushes  because  he  would  have  got  an  order  for 
a  gross  right  away  ;  he  added  that  if  he  had  been  on  good  terms  he  would  have 
risked  it. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  the  representative  of  the  Guardians, 
but  no  suggestion  was  made  that  these  statements  were  not  true.  The  engineer 
was  not  called  nor  was  any  other  e\idence  given  as  to  the  market  value  of  the 
brushes.  When  Pyle  was  recalled  for  re-examination  he  did  not  contradict 
these  statements. 

These  facts  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  evidence  of  Greaves  that  he 
was  ottered  £10  by  Madeley  during  the  previous  year  to  surrender  the  contract 
he  then  held  for  electrical  fittings. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Guardians  to  point  out  that  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  sufiicient  technical  knowledge  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
prices  of  such  articles  as  electrical  fittings  unless  advised  on  the  subject  by 
their  engineer. 

Perhaps  the  most  bewildering  of  all  the  tenders  were  those  for  iron- 
mongery, which  contained  about  150  items,  many  of  them  for  small  amounts. 
A  Table  has  been  prepared  and  is  appended  to  this  Report  showing  in  respect  of 
each  item  the  estimated  quantity  required  in  1905-6  and  1906-7  ;  the  actual 
quantity  supplied  in  1905-6  ;  the  prices  quoted  in  the  accepted  tender  of  Pyle 
for  1905-6  and  for  1906-7  ;  the  amounts  quoted  in  the  lowest  tender  (Pryke, 
Palmer,  &  Co.)  for  each  of  these  years  ;  the  amount  paid  for  the  goods 
actually  purchased,  and  the  amounts  that  would'  have  been  paid  if  the  same 
goods  had  been  purchased  under  Pryke,  Palmer,  &  Co.'s  tender.  On  gross 
value  Pyle's  tender  for  1905-6  was  only  £l87  more  than  that  of  Pryke, 
Palmer,  &  Co.,  yet  on  the  actual  purchases  Pyle  received  £266  more  than 
Pryke,  Palmer,  &  Co.  w^ould  have  received  had  their  tender  been  accepted. 

An  examination  of  the  items  shows  that  not  only  was  there  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  prices  quoted  by  the  two  firms  for  many  of  the 
articles,  but  that  the  prices  quoted  by  Pyle  for  articles  of  the  same  description 
in  two  successive  years  were  even  more  divergent.  To  some  extent  this  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  samples  were  changed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  coffee  pots  and  carving  knives,  but  this  by  no  means  explains  the  whole  of 
the  variations.  The  explanations  given  by  Pyle  were  not  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  took  the  risks  he  admitted  taking  without  having 
very  good  reason  to  know  what  orders  would  be  given. 

Pyle  quoted  in  1905  30^.  a  dozen  for  item  No.  14  (coal  scuttles)  and 
Pryke,  Palmer,  &  Co.  n4s.  a  dozen,  the  estimated  quantity  required  was  six 
dozen,  and  the  actual  quantity  supplied  three  dozen.  Pyle,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  they  cost  him  33^.  a  dozen,  and  when  asked  why  he  quoted  205.  a 
dozen  the  next  year  he  said  it  was  because  he  had  a  lot  in  stock. 

Pyle's  quotation  in  1905  for  inmates'  table  knives  (item  No.  32)  was  35.  a 
dozen  and  Pryke,  Palmer's  6s.  a  dozen,  the  estimated  quantity  required  was 
six  dozen,  and  the  actual  quantity  supplied  18  dozen.    Pyle  said  he  lost 
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consiclembly  on  that  item,  yet  in  1906  he  quoted  for  the  same  articles  at 
Is.  a  dozen,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  had  a  considerable  number  in  stock. 

Pyle's  (juotation  for  item  No.  52  (scissors)  was  O.s-.  a  dozen  in  1905, 
Pryke,  Pahner's  6s.  a  dozen,  the  estimated  quantity  required  was  18  dozen, 
and  the  actual  quantity  supplied  3|  dozen.  Pyle  said  the  scissors  he  supplied 
were  worth  quite  dd.  eacli,  and  when  asked  why  he  quoted  4.?.  6d.  a  dozen  in 
1906  he  said  he  had  a  considerable  stock  and  could  please  himself  in  regard 
to  prices. 

Another  portion  of  the  ironmongery  tenders  which  shows  curious  figures  is 
that  part  where  a  firm's  list  is  named  and  the  estimated  value  of  goods  expected 
to  be  ordered  from  that  list  given,  the  tenderer  being  asked  to  say  what 
discount  he  will  allow  off  the  list  prices.  Item  No.  139  was  for  brass  work 
in  1905  from  the  list  of  J.  Warner  &  Son  and  in  1906  from  the  lists  of 
J.  Warner  &  Son  or  the  Lambeth  P)rass  and  Iron  Company,  the  estimated 
quantity  required  in  each  year  was  £50  worth.  In  1905  Pyle  allowed  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent,  and  Pryke,  Palmer  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  off  the 
list  price.  The  actual  quantity  ordered  during  1905-6  was  £279  worth.  In 
1906  Pyle  offered  a  discount  of  no  less  than  77^  per  cent,  and  Pryke,  Palmer 
a  discount  of  .30  per  cent.  Pyle  said  he  coidd  give  no  explanation  of  that 
extraordinary  difference,  that  he  took  it  as  a  fair  business  risk,  and  that  if 
the  Guardians  ordered  a  supply  of  brass  work  he  would  have  to  supply  it. 

The  figures  quoted  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  Pyle,  however, 
avers  that  he  has  not  had  "  business  relations  with  officers  and  guardians 
improper  to  a  contractor." 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Oxley  and  the  Tables  C.  to  L.  which  he  handed  in 
deal  with  the  remaining  contracts,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  them  in 
any  great  detail. 

The  meat  contract  for  1906-7  shows  the  advantage  that  may  sometimes 
be  gained  by  splitting  the  tender  between  two  contractors,  for  though  the  gross 
value  of  the  accepted  tender  of  Blott  was  less  than  £50  above  the  lowest,  yet,  if 
the  contract  for  beef  had  been  given  to  Blott  and  for  mutton  and  pork  to  the 
British  New  Zealand  Meat  Company,  the  saving  would  have  been  well 
over  £400. 

In  the  butchers'  tender  forms  in  use  at  Poplar  it  is  specified  that  the 
mutton  is  to  be  delivered  without  "  heads  or  shanks."  If  the  heads  and  shanks 
were  included,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  detect  whether  the  meat  supplied 
was  foreign  or  home  killed.  But  it  appears  that  this  particular  provision  has 
been  in  force  in  Poplar  for  many  years,  and  though  it  might  well  be  abolished 
no  blame  attaches  to  the  present  administration  in  the  matter. 

In  the  milk  contract  a  saving  of  over  £200  would  have  been  made  if 
the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted,  and  though  Mr.  Ford  was  asked  he  did  not 
appear  to  know  of  any  good  reason  for  the  lower  tender  being  passed  over.  The 
standard  of  milk  asked  for  by  the  Poplar  Guardians  is  higher  than  that  required 
by  many  other  Boards  of  Guardians. 

In  groceries,  in  1906-7,  the  lowest  tender  was  that  of  Messrs.  AVhiteley, 
of  Westbourne  Grove,  and  it  was  rejected  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lewsey,  of  Bow 
Road,  at  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers  on  the  gross  value  of  over  £]  70. 

Mazawattee  tea  was  included  in  this  contract  at  2s.  4c/.  per  lb.,  an 
extravagant  price  for  tea  even  though  it  was  used  solely  for  the  teas  that  were 
provided  for  the  Guardians  when  they  visited  the  workhouse,  and  for  some  of 
the  senior  officers.  Mazawattee  tea  at  2s.  Sd.  per  lb.  was  also  included  in  the 
Laindon  grocery  tender. 

The  highest  tender  out  of  tliose  of  seven  firms  was  accepted  for  beer. 

In  the  cheesemonger's  contract  the  best  butter  was  asked  for,  and  an  extra 
price  charged  because  it  was  put  up  in  2 -lb.  rolls,  though  the  Acting  Master 
stated  that  no  advantage  was  gained  by  it  being  so  packed,  as  it  was  divided  up 
into  small  pats  before  issue.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  as  to  margarine. 
It  appeared  that  the  Guardians  pay  725.  a  cwt.  for  a  certain  brand  of  margarme. 
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a  price  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  by  other  authorities  for  the 
same  article.  The  fact  that  it  is  supplied  in  2-lb.  rolle  accounts  for  a  portion  of 
the  excess  in  price,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  there  is  no  need  for  this  form  of 
delivery.  Denny's  full -branded  bacon  is  specified  ;  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
require  this  quality  ;  it  was  asked  for  "  in  rashers  back  and  streaky  (boned)," 
the  price  was  ll^d.  per  lb. 

No  reason  was  given  for  accepting  the  tender  of  Mr.  Paton,  of  Poplar,  for 
oilman's  goods  in  preference  to  that  of  Messrs.  Pryke,  Palmer  &  Company. 
Taken  generally  the  prices  in  the  accepted  tender  were  with  few  exceptions 
higher  than  in  the  rejected  tender. 

In  the  leather  sellers'  tenders  there  were  many  extraordinary  variations  in 
the  prices  quoted  for  the  same  articles,  differences  so  great  that  if  the  attention  of 
the  Guardians  had  been  called  to  the  matter  they  must  have  investigated  it. 

In  connection  with  the  Coachowners'  contract  direct  charges  of  improper 
conduct  were  made  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  had  the  contract  jointly  with  a 
Mr.  Clarke  up  to  1905. 

Jacobs  stated  that  he  used  to  pay  Madeley  when  he  was  General 
Relieving  Officer  a  shilling  in  the  £  commission  on  all  orders  for  conveyances 
given  by  him,  and  he  produced  two  cheques  payable  to  and  endorsed  by 
Madeley,  one  dated  February  12th,  1894,  for  £6  and  one  dated  April  21st,  1894, 
for  £5  OS.,  stating  that  the  £6  cheque  was  repayment  of  a  loan  of  £3  and  £3 
commission,  and  that  the  £5  os.  cheque  was  all  commission.  The  counterfoils 
of  the  two  cheques  were  in  the  following  form  : — 

(Cheque  of  12th  February,  1894.)  (Cheque  of  21st  April,  1894.) 


21.4.1894. 

To  Madeley 
£5  5s.  Od. 


1894. 

To  Madeley 

for  bd.  and  com. 

£6  Os.  Od.    £3  Os.  Od.  bd. 

£1  Os.  Od.  bd. 
£l  Os.  Od.  com. 
£l  Os.  0(/.  com. 

From  the  counterfoil  of  the  cheque  of  February  12th,  1894,  it  would  seem  that 
the  loan  was  £4  and  the  commission  £2. 

Jacobs  stated  that  after  Madeley  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Workhouse 
in  1894.  no  commission  in  money  was  paid,  but  if  Madeley  wanted  a  brougham  or 
something  of  that  sort  he  used  to  have  one.  The  account  for  these  carriages 
seems  to  have  been  settled  up  to  1898,  but  Jacobs  alleged  that  since  that  date 
he  had  received  nothing,  and  Madeley  had  been  supplied  with  carriages  to  the 
value  of  nearly  £50.  For  this  amount  Jacobs  issued  a  writ  Avhen  he  heard  that 
Madeley  was  leaving. 

Jacobs  also  stated  that  about  three  years  ago  when  the  contract  time  was 
coming  on,  at  the  suggestion  of  Madeley  he  had  a  meeting  with  Clarke  in 
Madeley's  office  in  the  Workhouse  in  Madeley's  presence  ;  that  he  and  Clarke 
went  through  the  ditFerent  items  on  a  blank  tender  form,  and  the  prices  were 
inserted,  that  Madeley  said  he  was  certainly  under  the  impression  they  should 
have  more  money  but  that  it  was  no  good  trying  to  get  more  money  unless 
Clarke  and  he  (Jacobs)  could  arrange  it  ;  the  object  being  that  they  should 
both  agree  to  the  prices  charged  so  that  one  should  not  cut  the  other  out. 
There  were  three  interviews  in  all,  and  the  last  was  about  15  months  ago. 
Madeley  admitted  that  meetings  between  Jacobs  and  Clarke  took  place  in  his 
office,  but  denied  being  present. 

In  order  to  test  this  evidence  a  detailed  statement  of  the  accepted  tenders 
for  conveyances  for  each  year  from  1902-3  to  1906-7  has  been  prepared  and 
is  appended  to  this  Report. 

If  the  evidence  is  correct,  the  three  meetings  took  place  before  contract 
time  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  and  it  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  there  was 


a  marked  and  general  rise  in  prices  in  1908  compared  with  1902,  and  that, 
as  stated  by  Jacobs,  there  is  only  a  few  shillings  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
the  two  tenders  ;  sometimes  Clarke  would  be  higher  than  Jacobs  and  sometimes 
Jacobs  higher  than  Clarke.  In  1904,  though  the  prices  did  not  go  up  much, 
there  was  the  same  correspondence  between  the  prices  of  the  two  contractors' 
accounts.  In  1905  Jacobs  did  not  get  the  contract,  but  it  was  divided  between 
Clarke  and  Clover.  Jacobs  stated  the  reaeon  he  lost  the  contract  was  that 
Clover  was  "  going  out  "  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  (jruardian>>.  In  1906 
the  prices  tendered  were  lower,  Clarke  and  Clover  being  generally  the 
same  as  one  another.  Jacobs  was  about  7|  per  cent,  lower,  yet  Clarke  and 
Clover  were  again  accepted. 

i*^  either  Clarke,  Clover  nor  the  Guardian  were  called  to  contradict  this 
statement  ;  and  it  appears  that  having  regard  to  the  corroboration  affoi'ded  by 
the  figures  Jacobs'  statement  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 

During  the  course  of  Jacobs'  evidence,  Mr.  Crooks  read  the  sections  in  the 
Public  Bodies  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1889,  referring  to  prosecution  of  persons 
eno-ao-ed  in  the  .'>'ivino;  or  takino-  of  bribes,  and  asked  that  Jacobs'  evidence 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Attorney-Greneral  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  witness.  Mr.  Robb  suo-o-ested  that  this  was  done  to  intimidate  other 
contractors  from  giving  evidence.  However  this  may  be,  the  action  of  Mr. 
Crooks  at  that  particular  juncture  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Subsequently  tc 
this.  Greaves,  another  contractor,  asked,  before  giving  evidence,  that  he  might 
be  protected. 

The  work  of  opening  some  40  sets  of  tenders,  voting  on  them  and  deciding 
which  Avere  to  be  accepted,  was  got  through  by  the  Guardians  in  a  sitting  of 
about  three  hours,  and  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  do  more  in  such  a 
limited  time  than  deal  with  the  gross  totals.  It  may  be  that  the  Guardians, 
with  every  honest  intention,  have  been  led  by  their  officials,  but  the 
result  has  been  that  tenders  have  been  accepted  which  a  very  slight  examination 
would  have  shown  should  not  have  been  passed  without  explanation. 

Although  the  Guardians  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things 
disclosed  by  the  examination  of  the  contracts,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
them  from  responsibility  for  not  having  looked  into  the  prices  and  quantities 
supplied  with  more  care.  The  Clerk,  too,  does  not  appear  to  have  realised  that 
it  was  his  plain  duty  to  have  brought  these  matters  to  the  notice  of  the 
Guardians  after  the  tenders  had  been  accepted,  if  he  was  unable  to  do  so  before. 


LAIKDON  BRANCH  WORKHOUSE. 

There  is  now  in  the  Metropolis  no  workhouse  at  which  able-bodied 
men  from  all  the  London  unions  can  be  admitted.  Formerly  at  different 
periods  the  Poplar  Workhouse  and  the  Mary  Place  AYorkhouse,  Kensington, 
were  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  at  present  each  union  has  to  maintain  its  own 
able-bodied  paupers  in  its  own  workhouse,  with  the  result  that  the  discipline  of 
the  whole  workhouse  is  often  injuriously  affected  and  that  the  able-bodied 
themselves  are  not  effectively  treated. 

The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  this  class  were  no  doubt  accentuated  in 
Po])lar  by  the  condition  of  the  Workhouse  and  the  abolition  of  labour  tests,  and 
in  1904  the  Guardians  established,  with  the  assent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  a  branch  workhouse  at  Laindon,  in  Essex,  for  the  reception  of  the  male 
able-bodied  inmates  of  the  Workhouse.  For  this  purpose  they  hired  a  farm  with 
about  100  acres  of  land,  and  provided  rough  accommodation  for  100  (afterwards 
increased  to  150)  inmates,  utilising  the  existing  buildings  as  far  as  possible. 

The  men  were  to  be  employed  on  the  land,  the  intention  of  the  Guardians 
being,  as  they  stated,  to  reform  the  able-bodied  inmates  as  far  as  possible,  to 
improve  their  physical  condition,  to  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  so  to 
fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living. 
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The  original  intention  was  to  use  Laindon  merely  as  a  branch  workhouse 
for  able-bodied  male  paupers,  but  after  it  had  been  opened  some  months  the 
Guardians  resolved  to  send  a  certain  number  of  unemployed  men  there.  This 
they  could  only  do  under  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Modified  Workhouse 
Test,  under  which  the  Guardians  take  a  man  into  the  workhouse  and  give 
out-door  relief  to  his  tamily,  for  they  had  no  authority  to  use  Laindon  other 
than  as  a  Workhouse,  or  to  receive  there  other  than  pauper  cases. 

From  the  first  there  were  difficulties  in  managing  the  institution.  Many 
of  the  men  sent  from  the  Workhouse  were  of  bad  character  and  had  been 
inmates  for  many  years.  There  was  no  wall  round  the  establishment  by 
which  the  men  could  be  kept  in  at  night,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  out 
after  working  hours.  The  staff  too  was  not  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  super- 
vision of  this  class  of  inmates.  And  finally,  some  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
person  allowed  pocket  money  of  6d.  per  -^veek  to  each  inmate. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  men  who  had  passed  a  great  j^art  of  their 
lives  in  a  London  workhouse  shoiild  not  misuse  their  new  liberty,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  proper  discipline.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  received  a  strong  complaint  from  the  Chief  Constable  of  Essex, 
which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Guardians,  who  took  some  steps 
to  remedy  the  matters  complained  of.  Superintendent  Marden  at  the  Inquiry 
said  that  at  one  time  Laindon  was  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  that  part  of 
the  district.  The  men  slept  out,  begged  and  frequented  public-houses.  He 
showed  that  many  of  the  inmates  had  a  list  of  convictions  against  their 
names. 

The  cause  for  these  complaints  has  been  to  a  great  extent  removed,  and 
the  present  constable  at  Laindon  said  the  inmates  were  now  a  very  decent  class, 
although  they  were  formerly  "  a  rowdy  lot." 

There  are  still,  however,  many  difficult  ])roblems  to  be  solved.  Such 
a  farm  as  that  at  Laindon  would  normally  be  worked  by  about  four  agricultural 
labourers.  The  use  of  the  spade  instead  of  the  plough  is  wasteful,  and 
therefore  the  whole  experiment  is  based  upon  labour  which  is  really, 
economically  speaking,  as  useless  as  oakum-picking.  To  find  even  a  pretence 
of  employment  the  land  must  be  dug  ovev  oftener  than  is  necessary,  and  if 
the  first  digging  may  be  in  a  sense  elevating  work,  the  last  is  in  effect  penal 
labour.  When  the  institution  was  first  opened,  some  Avork  subsidiar}^  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  was  found  in  the  direction  of  making  reservoirs  and 
other  works,  but  when  these  were  completed  there  was  very  little  to  do  besides 
spade  labour,  which  is  not  possible  in  all  weathers  or  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  heavy  clay  of  Essex. 

Mr.  Lansbury  admitted  that  agricultural  labour  alone  cannot  provide 
sufficient  employment  for  an  institution  of  this  character,  but,  as  he  said,  people 
had  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that  anybody  could  get  on  on  the  land. 
This  is  an  opinion  to  which  no  practical  farmer  would  agree,  but  it  is  held  by  a 
great  many  people  besides  the  Poplar  Guardians. 

Another  point  of  difficulty  was  the  classification  of  the  men.  Some  of 
the  unemployed  who  were  sent  to  Laindon  were  quite  decent  people,  and 
it  could  have  done  them  no  good  to  be  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  pauper  class.  The  tendency  of  the  Guardians  was  to  treat  the 
inmates  as  if  they  were  all  persons  who  were  suffering  from  some  temporary- 
misfortune  ;  and,  consequently,  the  ordinary  able-bodied  man  from  the 
workhouse  was  not  subject  to  appropriate  discipline.  In  several  respects  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  not  adhered  to.  In  spite 
of  continued  remonstrances  from  the  Board  a  dietary  was  given  far  in  excess  of 
that  allowed  by  the  Dietary  Order  ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  three  meat 
meals  a  day  were  given.  Certain  changes  have  been  made,  but  the  dietary  is 
still  superior  to  that  which  is  allowed  under  the  Order,  and  costs,  it  is 
stated,  5s.  dd.  per  head  per  week.  Again,  an  allowance  of  tobacco  is  made  to 
each  inmate,  the  regTilations  permitting  this  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
not  able-bodied  or  are  engaged  in  disagreeable  tasks.    Inmates  are  allowed  to 
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go  out  every  evening,  and  48  hours'  leave  was  given  every  month  to  the  men,  the 
Guardians  paying  their  return  fares  to  London.  The  Modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order  allows  not  more  than  12  hours'  leave  in  any  one  week.  During  the 
winter  of  1904-5  the  Guardians  allowed  some  30  or  40  of  the  imem])loyed  class 
to  attend  an  unemployed  procession  in  London,  their  fares  being  paid  from  some 
outside  source.  Later,  they  actually  paid  the  fares  of  seven  inmates  to  attend 
a  second  demonstration. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  cost  of  the  experiment  was  altogether  excessive.  So 
far  as  the  unemployed  section  were  concerned,  their  wives  and  families  were 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ;  there  was  no  fixed  scale  and  the  amount  paid 
varied  with  the  different  Committees.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if,  as  was  often 
the  case,  the  wife  and  family  received  10s.  a  week  and  putting  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  husband  in  Laiudon  at  75.  a  week,  the  family  were  costing 
the  rates  at  least  17^.,  or  just  about  the  whole  pay  of  an  independent 
Essex  labourer.  This  way  of  putting  the  matter  evidently  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground,  but  the  fiict  remains  that  experiments  of  this  sort  mast 
inevitably  be  very  costly,  and  perhaps  heavily  burdened  unions  should  be  the 
last  to  try  them. 

The  Superintendent  of  Laindon,  who  gave  very  interesting  evidence,  said 
that  in  one  case  he  had  intercepted  a  letter  from  a  colonist  threatening  to  beat 
his  wife  unless  she  found  him  some  money  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

One  of  the  evident  difficulties  of  working  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order,  where  the  branch  workhouse  is  a  farm  colony,  is  to  keep  sufficient  check 
on  money  coming  to  the  men.  The  possession  of  money  by  the  inmates  of 
Laindon  was  often  the  source  of  trouble. 

The  Su])erintendent  spoke  well  of  some  of  the  colonists,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  jjhysical  condition  of  some  of  the  men  has  much  improved  by  residence 
at  the  farm.    Whether  they  get  any  other  permanent  good  is  more  doubtful. 

It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  Guardians  that  from  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  Laindon  workhouse  to  31st  March,  1906,  there  were  821 
admissions  which  represented  563  individuals.  Of  these,  25  emigrated  to 
Canada  "and  9  others  left  to  take  up  employment  which  they  obtained.  314 
were  discharged,  26  absconded,  91  were  chargeable  in  other  institutions,  while 
98  remained  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  number  who  were  discharged,  it  was  stated 
that  118  had  not  since  been  relieved  by  the  Guardians. 

The  results  of  Laindon  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  encouraging,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  experiment  is  likely  to  have  more  success  than  other 
attempts  of  a  similar  character  which  have  been  made  to  reform  men  and  enable 
them  to  earn  their  own  living.  Laindon  may  have  its  use  as  a  test  workhouse 
for  a  special  class  of  men,  but  in  that  case  its  management  must  be  much  more 
strict  than  at  present. 

Reference  was  made  at  the  Inquiry  to  the  purchase  by  the  Guardians  of  a 
motor  wagon  for  Laindon.  The  buildings  are  a  considerable  distance  from  a 
railway  station,  and  as  it  was  impracticable  to  get  a  siding  made,  the  Guardians 
decided  to  obtain  a  motor  wagon  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from 
the  farm.  Unfortunately  the  wagon  was  found,  mainly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  roads,  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  £S00  paid  for  it  was  wasted. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  Guardians  did  not  act  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  the  mistake  they  made  was  one  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  body  of  men  experimenting  on  a  kind  of  business  with  which 
they  were  not  familiar.  But  the  incident  is  another  examj^le  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Guardians  expended  public  money. 

SHENFTELD  SCHOOLS. 

Poplar  and  Whitechapel  were  formerly  combined  in  one  School  District, 
with  joint  schools  at  Forest  Gate.    In  1897  this  district  was  dissolved  and  the 
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existing  schools  were  taken  over  by  Poplar  for  their  exclusive  use,  Whitechapel 
being  paid  £15,586  for  their  share. 

Unfortunately  for  Poplar,  Dr.  Stephenson,  the  expert  who  made  a  special 
examination  in  1897  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  in  London  with  reference  to 
djjhthalmia,  reported  adversely  on  the  Forest  Gate  schools,  pointing  out  that  if 
they  w^ere  to  be  continued  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  were  needed. 
In  view  of  the  probable  cost  of  these  alterations  (£40,000),  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  the  schools  daring  their  progress,  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
building  would  "  not  be  of  modern  construction,"  the  Guardians  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  build  entirely  Dew  schools.  In  this  decision  the  Local 
Government  Board  concurred,  and  in  1900  they  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  purpose  at  Shenfield  (Hutton)  at  a  cost  of  £11,820. 

The  settlement  of  the  plans  of  the  schools  involved  jirolonged  negotiations, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  June,  1905,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  gave 
their  final  approval.  Tlie  total  estimated  cost  of  the  new"  buildings  was 
£162,427  for  the  accommodation  of  624  children,  or  over  £260  per  head. 

The  Guardians  desired  to  provide  for  800  children  on  the  site,  but  the 
Board  refused  to  assent  to  this.  Mr.  Lansbury,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  the 
Schools  had  in  fact  been  jjlanned  on  a  basis  of  800,  and  that  only  a  slight 
additional  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to  render  them  suitable  for  that 
number,  and  that  in  this  way  the  cost  per  head  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

On  the  olst  December,  1901,  the  Guardians  submitted  plans  of  buildings 
which  were  estimated  to  cost  £156,000.  To  these  plans  the  Local  Government 
Boa,rd  objected  on  account  of  cost  and  in  other  respects,  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year  the  Guardians  sent  in  revised  plans,  the  cost  being  reduced 
to  £137,000.  The  Board  still  pressed  for  a  reduction  of  the  cost,  but  it  was 
found  on  completion  of  the  plans  that  the  total  cost  had  risen  to  £144,725. 
After  further  correspondence,  the  Board,  in  June,  1903,  approved  of  the  plans, 
but  pointed  out  that  they  would  "expect  the  Guardians  to  adhere  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  estimated  cost."  On  12th  April,  1904,  the  Guardians  reported 
that  after  advertising  for  tenders  they  had  decided  to  accept  one  for  £165,820, 
an  increase  of  over  £20,000  on  the  last  estimate. 

To  this  the  Board  replied  as  follows  : — 

Local  Government  Board, 
i  Whitehall,  S.W., 

2nd  May,  1904. 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the 
i2th  ultimo,  stating  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union  had  decided  to  accept 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  McCorniick  &  Sons,  of  Northampton  Square,  Essex  Road,  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  schools  at  Hutton,  at  a  cost  of  £165,820. 

I  am  directed  to  refer  to  the  Board's  letter  of  the  29th  May,  1902,  and  to  the 
Guardians'  reply  of  the  6th  June,  1902,  and  to  point  out  that  the  revised  estimate 
foi'warded  on  the  18th  February,  1903,  gave  the  cost  of  the  works  as  £144,72.5.  The 
Board  must  express  their  surprise  and  regret  that  that  estimate  should  be  so  greatly 
exceeded. 

The  Board  request  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Union,  the  scheme 
may  be  carefully  reconsidered  by  the  Guardians,  with  a  view  to  etfecting  a  reduction 
in  its  cost.    A  further  detailed  estimate  under  the  hand  of  the  (Guardians'  Architect 
should  then  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  which  should  include  all  professional  fees, 
y."   contingencies,  &c.    A  form  for  the  purpose  is  enclosed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)       W.  E.  Knollys, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poplar  Union. 

.  To  this  letter  the  Guardians  replied  on  1st  July,  1904,  that  they  had 
"  given  the  matter  their  careful  consideration,  and  while  regretting  that  the 
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amount  of  the  Architect's  former  estimate  should  be  so  far  exceeded,  they  are 
unable  to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  plans  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
without  seriously  impairing-  the  efficiency  of  the  scheme."  At  the  same  time 
they  forwarded  a  statement  by  their  architect  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost, 
and  a  further  detailed  estimate  showing  a  total  cost  of  £175,258,  or  £290 
per  child. 

A  conference  then  took  place  between  officers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Guardians,  and  finally  the  Guardians  agreed  to  certain 
modifications,  reducing  the  cost  from  £175,258  to  £162,427. 

Other  Metropolitan  unions  have  shown  a  like  extra^'agance  in  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  children,  as,  for  instance,  Bermondsey,  Woolwich, 
and  Greenwich.  After  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee,  many 
of  the  London  Boards  found  themselves  compelled  to  provide  fresh  accommo- 
dation for  their  children,  and  the  tendency,  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  unable  to  check,  was  in  the  direction  of  a  lavish  expenditure. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Shenfield  schools  are  now  completed  and 
ready  for  occupation.  On  a  recent  examination  of  them,  the  Board's  Architect 
was  satisfied  that  the  amount  sanctioned  had  been  expended  on  them,  but 
that  in  many  respects  they  were  unnecessarily  elaborate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  It  is  difficult  to  find  adequate  justification  for  the 
use  of  costly  materials,  such  as  teak  for  the  banisters  and  encaustic  tiles . 
for  the  walls.  The  children  derive  no  practical  benefit  from  them,  axid  they 
materially  increase  the  cost. 

Although  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  the  expenditure 
and  approved  the  plans,  the  Guardians  cannot  be  freed  from  responsibility 
for  the  heavy  expenditure  involved.  In  order  to  enable  the  Guardians  to 
raise  the  loan  to  pay  for  these  buildings,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Union  ;  yet  the  Guardians  were  in  no  way  deterred  by 
this  fact  from  building  on  the  most  costly  scale. 

It  has  not  been  decided  what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  buildings  at  Forest 
Gate,  but  in  them  the  Guardians  possess  an  asset  which  should  prove  an 
advantage  to  the  rates  in  the  future. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Officers. 

Questions  were  raised  at  the  Inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  officers  under  the 
Guardians,  and  it  was  suggested  that  there  had  been  an  excessive  increase  of  late 
years.  The  present  number,  in  fact,  is  four  times  as  great  as  10  years  ago.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  since  1896  the  Separate  Schools  have  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  while  other  Institutions  separate  from  the 
workhouse  have  been  established.  The  schools  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  officers. 

The  number  of  officers  at  the  workhouse  has  risen  from  37  to  56,  four  of 
the  latter  being  temporary  officers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  increase  is  not 
justified  ;  but  an  excessive  number  of  nurses  appears  to  be  employed  at  the 
workhouse  lunacy  wards  owing  to  the  Guardians'  application  of  Trade  Union 
principles.  The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  wards  during  the  tweh'e  months 
ended  July,  1906,  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  16,  and  the  average  number 
was  about  7  or  8.  For  the  care  of  these  the  Guardians  employ  no  less  than  six 
nurses,  three  male  and  three  female,  their  work  being  limited  to  eight  hours  a 
day  each.  Mr,  Crooks  contended  that  the  proper  remedy  for  this  wasteful 
expenditure  was  the  establishment  of  central  receiving  houses  for  the  whole 
Metropolis,  This  would  probably  be  in  every  way  an  improvement  on  the 
present  system, 
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Increase  in  Travelling  Expenses, 

Travelling  expenses  and  conveyances  for  the  Guardians,  officers,  and 
paupers  have  increased  from  £540  in  1901  to  £l,o45  in  1905.  The  increase  in 
cost  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers,  the  opening  of  new- 
institutions,  and  the  sending  of  paupers  to  establishments  at  a  distance  from  the 
workhouse,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Guardians  have  made  any  attempt  to 
limit  their  expenditure  on  this  head.  The  visits  to  institutions  by  individual 
Guardians  were  expensive  to  the  ratepayers. 

Cost  of  Officers'  Rations. 

The  rations  for  officers  show  a  very  large  increase  in  cost.  In  1896  the 
cost  was  £1,600  and  in  1905  £5,477.  It  appears  from  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture furnished  by  the  Guardians  that  the  increase  in  cost  is  to  a  large  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers. 

Electric  Lighting. 

Questions  were  raised  at  the  Inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  electric  lighting 
at  the  Workhouse.  Mr.  Ross  Hooper,  one  of  the  Engineering  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  kindly  consented  to  investigate  the  matter. 
He  found  that  although  the  capital  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  w^as  about  £25,000, 
only  £8,620  could  be  fairly  allocated  to  electric  lighting.  The  scheme 
included,  in  addition  to  the  generating  plant  for  the  electricity,  engineering- 
works  for  laundry  and  for  hot  and  cold  w^ater  supply  as  well  as  for  cooking 
and  heating. 

Mr.  Hooper  Avas  of  opinion  that,  although  it  might  have  been  cheaper  to 
have  obtained  the  supply  of  electricity  from  an  outside  source,  yet  looking 
to  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  steam  power  for  other  purposes,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  at  the  time  for  the  Guardians  to  decide  to  generate  their  own 
supply  of  electricity,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  works  w^hich  had  been 
carried  out  Avere  excessive  in  cost.  He  adds  that  "  in  criticising  an  installation 
put  in  some  few  years  ago  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  electrical  apparatus  and  to  the  antiquation  of  plant,  which  causes  the 
necessity  for  continual  additions  to  capital  expenditure,  which  would  have 
been  difficult  to  foresee  when  the  installation  was  determined  upon." 

CONCLUSION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  main  features  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
financial  electoral  conditions  of  Poplar  :— 


Class  of  Hereditament. 

Number. 

Eateable  Value. 

Docks  

3 

£ 

67,640 

Railways   

20 

69,805 

Gas,  water,  and  other  public  companies  ... 

29 

54,921 

Government  property   

9 

1,617 

Municipal  buildings  

71 

52,559 

Factories    ...   

447 

163,899 

Licensed  houses  : 
Publichouses 

178 

1 

Beerhouses   

138 

1 

j-  46,496 

Otf -licenses  ...   

35 

J 

Houses  rated  at  over  £20  

3,259 

105,906 

Houses  rated  at  under  £20  ...   

19,866 

259,140 

Sheds,  stables,  workshops,  &c  

612 

17,753 

Total  

24,667 

839,736 
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It  will  be  seen  from  tliis  Table  that  out  of  the  total  rateable  value  of 
the  Union  £410,000  is  derived  from  railways,  docks,  the  premises  of  limited 
liability  companies  and  other  hereditaments  which  pay  rates  but  are  practically 
not  represented  on  the  electorate.  A  further  sum  of  £259,000  is  assessed  on 
houses  under  £20  rateable  value  and  of  which  consequently  the  rates  are  paid 
by  the  landlord  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection 
Act,  1869.  It  appears  from  London  County  Council  returns  that  no  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  Poplar  electors  are  "  compound  householders,"  that  is  persons 
who  can  vote,  but  who  do  not  pay  rates  directly.  Less  than  £170,000  out 
of  a  total  rateable  value  of  £839,000,  or  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
represents  the  rating  of  the  electors  who  both  pay  their  own  rates  and 
vote.  Of  the  present  Guardians  themselves  only  half  of  the  number  pay  their 
own  rates. 

vSome  of  the  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Hartley,  said  that  Poplar  suffered 
from  absenteeism,  for  the  shareholders  and  owners  of  the  factories  did  not  live 
in  the  district,  and  never  gave  the  benefit  of  their  business  experience  to  local 
affairs.  Both  ]\Ir.  Hartley  and  Hr.  Hosley  said  that  if  these  magnates  (as  they 
termed  them)  would  stand,  they  would  probably  be  elected.  Hr.  Lansbury, 
however,  while  agreeing  that  some  representation  of  these  classes  was  desirable, 
pointed  out  that  before  they  could  be  elected  they  would  have  to  live  in  the 
district  and  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Guardians,  especially  with  regard  to  out- 
door relief.  In  fact,  as  it  was  put,  they  would  have  to  toe  the  line.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  Inquiry  was  the 
account  of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Diamond,  a  Guardian  who  more  or  less 
represented  the  views  of  the  Municipal  Alliance,  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
colleagues. 

As  to  what  the  policy  of  the  Guardians  was,  there  has  been  no  concealment 
whatever.  Hr.  Lansbury,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
the  21st  Harch,  1906,  put  the  matter  quite  clearly.    He  said  : — 

"  What  I  am  concenied  about  is  that  the  fundamental  question  is  being  over- 
looked. It  is  this  :  are  the  poor  to  be  encouraged  to  look  for  a  pension  in  old  age 
from  the  community  at  present  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief,  and  are  those  aged  and 
infirm,  sick,  and  children  who  become  chargeable  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  and 
schools  to  be  made  comfortable  and  receive  good  treatment  ?  If  all  this  is  to  be  done 
it  costs  money,  and  rates  will  go  up  as  in  Poplar,  where  that  policy  prevails,  a  policy, 
Mr.  Editor,  recommended  partially  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  by 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Cottage  Homes,  and  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Aged  Deserving  Poor  (1899).  Those  latter  recommendations  were  all  embodied  in  a 
circular  issued  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in  1900,  which  circular  told  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  to  do  just  what  Poplar  has  done. 

Let  the  fight  be  fought  out  on  this  question  of  policy.  All  the  other  matters  are 
quite  small  and  do  not  in  the  end  make  much  difference,  but  when  the  cost  of  all 
out-relief  in  Poplar  falls  on  Poplar  alone,  and  when  the  in-door  grant  robs  hei-,  as  I 
have  shown,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Poplar's  burden  is  too  heavy.  Mr.  Crooks  and  I 
have  asked  for  the  past  ten  years  that  it  should  be  Metropolitan.  Perhaps  now  that 
we  have  a  really  Liberal  Progressive  and  Labour  Government  in  power  this  will 
be  done." 

It  was  contended  that  this  policy  was  endorsed  by  the  electors  at  every 
recent  election,  though  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  abstentions  from  voting 
were  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  At  the  election  in  1904  in  8  wards 
out  of  the  14  there  was  no  contest,  and  in  the  remainder,  out  of  a  total  number 
of  13,573  electors  on  the  register,  only  5,523  recorded  their  votes. 

It  was  put  to  Mr.  Lansbury  that  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  rates  were 
paid  by  persons  who  were  not  represented  in  the  administration  laid  a  very 
special  obligation  on  the  Guardians  to  act  as  thrifty  trustees  of  public  money. 
Mr.  Lansbury  agreed,  but  said  : — 

"  I  think  we  do  want  economy.  My  complaint  is  people  come  here  and  manage 
businesses,  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the  place,  and  then  clear  off  and  spend 
it  somewhere  else.  That  is  bad  for  the  workpeople,  bad  for  the  social  life  of  the 
district,  and  bad  altogether." 
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Mr.  Lansbury's  point  of  view  may  be  fairly  represented  by  saying  that  he 
considered  himself  as  an  advocate  of  a  piilicy  first  and  a  representative  of  the 
ratepayers  afterwards.  The  Guardians  were  not  to  conline  themselves,  in 
administering  the  funds  derived  from  the  ratepayers,  to  merely  carrying  out 
the  obligations  enforced  by  law  on  every  board  of  guardians,  but  they  were  to  be 
pioneers  of  the  movements  advocated  by  the  school  of  thought  to  which  they 
belonged.  But,  surely  the  social  action  required  from  the  Guardians  is 
wisely  and  justly  to  administer  the  Poor  Law,  and  not  to  use  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  to  "redress  social  inequalities''  or  "to  redeem  the  victims  of  an  unfair 
social  system."  Mr.  Crooks  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  Guardians  had  in  fact 
brought  about  the  many  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  comforts  to  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
and  greater  authority  to  the  individual  Guardians.  The  issue  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
circular  of  1900,  as  he  thinks,  largely  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  Guardians. 
And  here  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  workhouse  inmates  the  Poplar  Guardians  have  done  no  more 
than  many  other  boards  of  guardians  who  of  recent  years  have  made  their 
workhouses  more  .comfortable  and  bettered  the  accommodation  for  the 
children.  Excellent  as  the  Poplar  Schools  are,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
the  children  are  better  cared  for  than  in  many  other  institutions,  both  in  the 
Metropolis  and  elsewhere. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Guardians  also  includes  a  strong  view  as  to  the 
equalisation  of  rates  in  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  claim, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  the  whole  rates  of  London  should  pay  for  the  whole 
of  London  pauperism,  and  they  frankly  accepted  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  dictum 
that  any  further  extension  of  the  principle  of  equalisation  of  the  rates  must  be 
accompanied  by  what  he  termed  "  a  curtailment  of  local  autonomy."  In  fact, 
the  evidence  suggests  that  in  later  years  the  Guardians  deliberately  increased 
their  expenditure  with  a  view  of  making  it  evident  that  additional  contributions 
from  the  rates  of  the  whole  Metropolis  were  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
Poplar  District. 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  that  they  were  more  economical 
than  certain  other  London  Unions,  since  their  expenditure  raised  from  rates 
was  less  than  that  of  other  unions  in  comparison  to  their  rateable  value,  but 
they  appear  not  to  pay  sufiicient  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
poor-law  expenditure  in  London  is  charged  on  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  and  the  contributions  to  that  Fund  are  based  not  on  the  expenditure 
but  the  rateable  value  of  the  district.  Owing  to  the  lower  rateable  value  of 
Poplar  in  proportion  to  its  expenditure  no  payment  is  m.ade  by  the  Guardians 
to  the  Fund  ;  on  the  balance  they  simply  receive.  Poplar  may  thus  be  said 
generally  to  expend  all  the  money  raised  in  its  union  from  rates  for  poor-law 
purposes  plus  the  sum  received  from  other  unions,  but  it  is  charged  only  with 
the  money  it  raises  ;  while  a  union  with  a  proportionately  higher  rateable  value 
contributes  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  is  charged  with,  and 
has  to  raise  rates  for,  the  expenditure  of  other  unions  in  addition  to  its  own. 

Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  came  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  as 
representatives  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  year  1893,  and  since  then  they 
appear  to  have  had  the  sup[)ort  both  of  the  ratepayers  and  of  the  Guardians. 
It  is  true  that  only  10  of  the  24  Guardians  are  what  is  termed  "  labour  men," 
but  the  views  of  the  leaders  have  dominated  the  whole  Board.  Mr.  Lansbury 
explains  this  by  saying  that  he  and  Mr.  Crooks  "overawed  the  other  Guardians 
by  their  sweet  reasonableness.'' 

In  1891  the  rate  of  pauperism  of  Poplar  was  the  same  as  that  of  London, 
but  from  that  point  Poplar  went  ahead,  the  difference  being  very  marked  from 
1893  and  onwards.  Last  year,  while  the  rate  of  London  pauperism  had  only 
sUghtly  increased,  that  of  Poplar  had  nearly  trebled. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  ratio  of  pauperism  for  Poplar  and  the  whole 
of  London  respectively  on  the  1st  January  per  thousand  of  population  in 
each  year  : — 

Ratio  of  Pauperism  per  1,000  op  Population. 


Year. 

Poplar. 

London. 

Year. 

Poplar. 

London. 

1885  

20 

24 

1896  

31 

25 

1880  

21 

25 

1X97  

30 

25 

1887   

2;', 

25 

1898  

30 

25 

1888   

24 

26 

1899...   

31 

24 

1881)  

24 

26 

1900  

31 

25 

1890  ...   

24 

25 

1901  

34 

24 

1891  

24 

24 

1902  

36 

25 

1892   

24 

23 

1903  

41 

26 

1893   

27 

24 

1904  

46 

26 

1891  

32 

26 

1905  

70 

28 

1895   

30 

25 

1906  

68 

28 

The  movements  of  Poplar  pauperism  as  compared  with  London  are  shown 
perhaps  more  clearly  in  the  Chart  which  follows  : — 


Pauperism  in  Poplar  &nd  the  whole  Metropolis  of  e^diYe&r 
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The  practical  question  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider  is  how 
far  the  increase  in  pauperism  and  its  accompanying  growth  of  the  poor  rates  is 
likely  to  go.  Mr.  Lansbury  says  that  in  a  district  like  Poplar  pauperism  is 
bound  to  grow  and  that  the  only  real  permanent  remedy  is  Socialism,  but  he 
also  thinks  that  old  age  pensions,  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  antici- 
pated in  the  Union  by  out-door  relief,  will  be  given  by  the  present  Parliament, 
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and  that  the  rates  of  London  will  be  equalised,  suggesting  that  in  this  way  the 
burden  of  Poplar  would  be  lightened. 

The  general  pauperisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  must  mainly  be 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  the  Guardians,  for  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  district  which  would  otherwise 
account  for  it.  And  yet  the  effects  of  this  policy,  in  the  view  of  one  of  the 
persons  mainly  responsible,  can  only  be  remedied  by  general  changes  in  the  law 
of  the  country. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  are  more  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  the  control  of  the  administration,  could  not  accept  this  view. 
As  has  already  been  shown,  since  the  Inquiry  began  the  pauperism  of  Poplar  has 
diminished  very  rapidly  ;  the  total  number  of  paupers  in  the  Union  on  June  30th, 
1906,  amounted  to  only  46  per  thousand  of  population  as  against  68  per 
thousand  on  1st  January,  1906.  Out-door  pauperism  has  fallen  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  from  43  to  24  per  thousand,  though  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1905  out-door  pauperism  had  remained  steady  at  about  40  per 
thousand.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  the  rise  and 
the  decrease  in  pauperism  were  mainly  due  to  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
Guardians  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  thrift  and  economy  which  characterised 
their  general  administration  was  also  in  a  great  measure  deliberate.  Under 
the  electoral  conditions  which  prevail  at  Poplar  neither  the  individual  Guardians 
nor  their  chances  of  re-election  were  materially  affected  by  an  increase  of  rates, 
and  they  were  free  to  pursue  their  ulterior  aims  without  much  personal  loss. 
Those  aims  were  no  doubt  to  produce  a  situation  which  would  compel  the 
Government  to  interfere,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  equalisation  of  the  rates 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  legislation  with  regard  to  unemployment  in 
accordance  with  the  political  views  of  the  leaders.  The  Guardians  appeared 
some  time  ago  to  have  realized  that  their  demonstration  had  not  been  successful; 
but,  though  the  factitious  pauperism  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  relieving 
officers  reverted  to  their  ordinary  practice  in  dealing  with  able-bodied  applicants, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  demoralisation  which  must  accompany  lavish  grants  of 
relief  will  long  be  felt  in  the  district.  The  helpless  position  of  the  people  who 
pay  rates,  and  who  in  many  cases  are  little  better  off  than  the  recipients  of 
relief,  is  quite  pathetic. 

While  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  were  directing  their  policy,  the 
evidence  shows  only  too  clearly  that  some  of  their  colleagues  have  been  guilty 
of  misconduct  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  that,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  there  has  been  a  great  want  of  business  capacity  in  dealing 
with  the  contracts.  The  two  Guardians  named  are  busy  men,  holding  a  number 
of  offices  which  entail  continuous  work,  and  naturally  would  not  have  time,  even 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  for  doing  the  routine  work  of  managing  an  institution 
like  the  Poplar  workhouse.  Neither  the  Municipal  Alliance  nor  any  single 
witness  made  the  slightest  imputation  on  their  personal  integrity  or  on  that  of 
some  of  the  other  Guardians.  They  neither  ate  nor  drank  with  the  work- 
house officials,  and  they  suggested  to  the  Local  Government  Board  more  than 
once  that  the  contracts  should  be  altogether  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians.  Whether  this  resulted  from  their  general  views  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  law  in  London  or  because  they  had  misgivings  as  to^  the 
working  of  the  tender  system  within  their  own  Union  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  at  all  events  derived  no  personal  profit 
from  the  existing  system.  But,  giving  the  fullest  weight  to  these  considera- 
tions, Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  must  still  be  held  in  no  small  degree 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  a  policy  which  has  led  to  the  pauperisation  of 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to  a  subsidising  of  women's 
casual  labour  with  the  inevitable  growth  of  sweating  and  of  starvation  wages, 
and  to  an  increase  of  the  expenditure  which  has  infiicted  much  hardship  upon 
struggling  tradesmen  and  others.  They  have  done  much  public  work  in 
Poplar,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  exonerated  from  a  certain  responsibility  for 
the  sordid  misdoings  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the 
Guardians  were  aware  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Master  and  that  they  were  all 
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parties  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  so  far  condoning  his  offence 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  retire  on  a  pension  to  which  he  was  not  properly 
entitled.  iSTo  doubt  the  action  of  many  of  them  was  influenced  by  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  Matron,  but  this  is  no  real  defence,  since  their  feelings  of  personal 
benevolence  could  only  have  been  gratified  by  injustice  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  general  question  of  the  control  of  the  action  of  the  Guardians  is  but 
little  affected  by  the  diminution  of  pauperism  this  year,  and  so  far  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  concerned,  the  real  point  of  importance  to  be  considered 
is  how  in  future  Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  to  be  checked  from  carrying  out  a 
general  ])olicy  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Poor  I^aw, 
and  how  far  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  can  be  protected.  The  total  expen- 
diture of  the  Guardians  for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1905,  was  £228,147,  and 
of  this  amount  only  a  little  over  two-thirds  was  charged  on  the  Poplar  rates. 
In  the  Metropolis  practically  the  whole  cost  of  in -maintenance  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  officers  are  defrayed  either  out  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  or  from  Imperial  grants  paid  through  the  County  Council. 
The  Poplar  Guardians  claim  that  the  basis  on  which  the  latter  contribution 
is  distributed  is  not  now  fair,  and  that  they  are  in  ecpity  entitled  to  a 
considerably  larger  sum  than  they  receive  at  present.  However  this  may 
be,  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  controlled  by  the 
Guardians  is  not  defrayed  from  the  rates  of  their  own  district  raises  important 
questions  of  general  policy. 

The  actual  rateable  value  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  both 
votes  and  pays  rates  directly  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  yet  except 
for  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  there  is  no  representation  on  the  Guardians 
or  protection  either  for  the  Imperial  taxpayer,  for  the  London  ratepayer,  or 
for  those  persons  who  cannot  vote  in  respect  of  the  hereditaments  on  which 
they  pay  rates.  Up  to  1894  some  attempt  to  ensure  this  representation  was 
made  by  the  system  of  nominated  Guardians  and  property  qualifications,  but  this 
system  has  been  swept  away  and  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  revert  to  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  only  remedy  now  possible  would  be  the  extension  of 
central  control  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  advocated  the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the 
poor  law  work  in  the  Metropolis  to  some  central  body,  such  as  a  Committee  of 
the  County  Council.  It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  their  advocacy  of  this 
scheme  is  due  to  their  mistrust  of  local  administration,  for  it  apparently  results 
from  their  strong  views  as  to  the  equalisation  of  the  rates  for  the  Metropolitan 
area.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  scheme  may  be,  it  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  as  an  immediate  measure  of  administrative  reform,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  considered  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  that  Parliament  could  hardly  act  upon  it  until  that  body 
has  reported. 

Another  proposal  is  that  contracting  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians,  and  this  has  much  more  to  recommend  it.  The  Local  Government 
Board  have  already  wide  powers  with  respect  to  tenders,  but  it  would  probably 
be  held  that  the  cost  of  any  Department  which  would  examine  tenders  and 
accept  contracts  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  although  it  might  be  managed  by 
the  Central  Department,  and  for  this  legislation  would  be  necessary.  The 
suggestion  is  one  which  will  no  doubt  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Board. 

The  complaint  was  made  that  the  Guardians  had  not  received  help 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  or  their  officers  in  the  way  of  information 
which  would  enable  them  to  compare  the  cost  of  their  union  with  that  of  other 
unions  in  a  similar  position,  and  it  was  stated  that  if  it  had  been  known  that 
the  Poplar  Guardians  were  paying  45.  a  week  for  provisions  as  against  sums  of 
'2s.  11(/,,  2s.  10c/.,  and  2s.  7c/.  in  neighbouring  unions,  some  steps  would  have 
been  taken  by  them  to  find  out  the  cause. 
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If  careful  returns  of  cost  were  published  and  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Guardians,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them  and  would  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  Local  Government  Board  to  check  their  expenditure  in 
a  way  which  is  now  impossible.  The  Guardians  might  be  compelled  to 
issue  half-yearly  returns  of  expenditure  for  the  various  articles  consumed 
in  the  workhouse  in  the  form  that  was  recommended  some  years  ago  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Workhouse  Accounts,  and  these  returns 
might  be  published  in  such  a  form  that  the  expenditure  in  one  union 
could  be  easily  compared  with  that  in  another.  These  comparisons  of  cost 
w^ould  be  made  much  more  valuable  and  much  more  simple  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  to  prescribe  a  uniform  dietary  for  all  the  London 
Workhouses  and  to  insist  that  the  main  articles  of  clothing  and  necessaries 
were  all  of  the  same  quality  and  standard.  The  whole  Metropolis  now 
practically  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indoor  poor  of  London,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  only  equitable  that  the  indoor  administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Unions  should  be  uniform. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  S.  DAVY. 


30th  October,  1906. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM    AS    TO    PAUPERISM    IN  POPLAR. 


(Note— Tlie  Tables  and  Charts  marked  witli  tlie  same 

letter  correspond.) 


1.  Indoor  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  grew  steadily  with  the  popula- 
tion up  to  the  year  1900,  since  which  date  it  has  risen  sharply.  This  rise  is 
more  marked  in  London  than  elsewhere,  and  is  greater  in  Poplar  than  in  the 
rest  of  London  {see  Table  and  Chart  A  and  Table  B).  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  the  figures  and  the  percentage  of  increase,  both  of  pauperism 
and  expenditure.  The  figures  up  to  Lady-Day,  1906,  as  to  expenditure  are  not 
yet  available,  and,  therefore,  the  figures  for  1906  have  been  estimated  by 
doubling  those  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1905,  an  estimate  which  for 
obvious  reasons  is  a  good  deal  too  low.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
second  period  the  increase  of  indoor  expenditure  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  numbers. 


Indoor  and 

Outdoor 

Pauperism. 


Indooe  Pauperism  in  Poplar. 
{See  Tables  A  and  C.) 


Year. 

Number  of  Indoor  Paupers. 

Coat, 

Mean  Number. 

Increase. 

Total  Cost. 

Increase. 

1885 
1895 

1,656 
2,809 

)  1,153 

>  or 

)  70  per  cent. 

£ 

21,131 
38,052 

£ 

)  16,921 

>  or 

)  80  per  cent. 

1895 
1906 

2,809 
3,833 

)  1,024 

>  or 

)  36  per  cent. 

38,052 
70,646 

)  32,594 

>  or 

)   86  per  cent. 

2.  The  next  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  figures  with  regard  to  outdoor 
pauperism  : — 

Outdoor  Pauperism  in  Poplar. 
{See  Tables  A  and  C.) 

Year. 

Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

Cost. 

Mean  Number. 

Increase. 

Total  Cost. 

Increase. 

1885 
1895 

1,513 

2,078 

1  565 
>  or 
)  37  per  cent. 

£ 

7,370 
14,171 

£ 

1  6,801 

>  or 

)  92  per  cent. 

1895 
1906 

2,078 
7,247 

1  5,169 

>  or 

)  249  per  cent. 

14,171 
45,630 

1  31,459 

>  or 

)  222  per  cent. 
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Increase  in 
out  relief 
in  Poplar. 


Increase  in 
cost  of 
Indoor 
Pauperism. 


3.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Table  and  Chart  (A)  shows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1896  to  1902  when  the  indoor  numbers 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  rise  in  the  numbers  of  indoor  paupers  has  been 
steady  and  regular  since  1886,  but  that  the  marked  increase  in  the  numbers 
receiving  out  relief  only  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1899  and  became 
more  acute  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904. 

The  increase  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  is  not  disproportionate  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  paupers  ;  but  during  the  last  11  years  the  cost  of 
indoor  relief  has  increased  86  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been 
only  36  per  cent.  The  annual  cost  of  in-maintenance  per  head  has  increased 
from  .€13.55  in  1895  to  £18.73  in  1905.    (Table  and  Chart  C.) 

4.  The  mean  numbers  on  out  relief  in  Poplar  rose  sharply  from  2,238  in 
1900  to  7,247  in  1906,  while  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  and  their  children 
rose  from  683  to  4,392  in  the  same  period.  As  contrasted  with  the  figures  in  the 
neighbouring  Unions  this  increase  is  remarkable  (see  Table  and  Chart  D). 

It  is  contended  that  this  increase  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Borough  Council  resolved  to  employ  fewer  men  on  the  Unemployed 
relief  w^orks  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  more  continuous  employ- 
ment to  the  selected  men.  The  increase,  however,  began  some  time  before  the 
Borough  Council  took  this  step. 

The  Town  Clerk  writes — 

"  I  find  there  is  no  definite  resolution  of  the  Council  abandoning  the  system  of 
three  days'  employment  on  relief  works  in  favour  of  continuous  employment  for 
definite  periods. 

"  The  circumstances  are  that  on  the  20ih  October,  1904,  the  Council  appointed 
its  quota  to  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  Borough  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Long,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  the  Islington  Conference  on  the  18th  October, 
1904.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  with 
the  Borough  Surveyor  that  all  extra  men  employed  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
selected  by  the  Joint  Committee,  subject  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  as  to  the  continuance  of  their  employment. 

"  In  accordance  with  Clause  9  (d)  of  Mr.  Long's  Scheme  of  29th  October,  1904, 
the  employment  given  was  made,  as  far  as  possible,  continuous  for  a  definite  time, 
and  the  three  day  system  abandoned." 

On  November  19th,  1904,  the  Guardians  passed  a  resolution  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  That  applications  for  relief  from  a,ble-bodied  mem  out  of  work  be  dealt  with 
under  Article  10  of  the  Out  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852,  and  that  the  Clerk  be 
instructed  to  obtain  special  relief  lists  and  application  books  for  the  relieving 
officers  to  enter  cases  dealt  with  under  this  Article  and  to  report  such  cases  fort- 
nightly to  tlie  Local  Government  Board." 

The  Local  Government  Board  informed  the  Guardians  (December  9th, 
1904),  that  each  case  must  be  reported  separately,  but  the  Guardians  reported 
none  of  them  and  continued  to  give  relief  in  kind  to  able-bodied  men  without 
work  as  being  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

The  mean  number  of  able-bodied  with  their  dependents  increased  from 
1,482  in  the  year  ending  Lady-Day,  1904,  to  3,475  in  1905,  and  went  up  nearly 
another  1,000  in  the  following  year. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  indoor  pauperism  shows  a  startling  increase  since  1899,  since 
which  year  the  Guardians  have  had  schools  of  their  own.  The  mean  number 
of  indoor  paupers  has  increased  from  2,688  to  3,338  in  1905,  and  the  cost  of 
in-maintenance  has  increased  from  £35,003  to  £46,301.  The  weekly  average 
cost  of  the  workhouse  inmates  has  increased  from  55.  O^d.  to  6s.  b}jd. 
During  the  same  period  the  amount  received  from  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  has  increased  from  £30.569  to  £43,667  ;  the  salaries  of  officers 
from  £12,163  to  £16,916;  and  the  amount  received  from  Poplar  rates  from 
£95,682  to  £152,908.  The  contribution  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum,  which  is  managed  by  a  Joint  Board,  has  risen  from  £23,742  to 
£42,390,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  chargeable  to  Poplar  at  Lady-Day  being 
from  524  in  1899  to  601  in  1905.    (^See  Table  E.) 
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6.  For  tlie  purpose  of  comparison  a  Table  and  Chart  (D)  have  been 
prepared  showing  certain  facts  with  reference  to  the  four  neighbouring  Unions 
of  Bethnal  Green,  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel.  This  Table  and 
Chart  show  the  numbers  of  pavipers  (indoor  and  outdoor)  in  Poplar  and  the 
other  four  Unions  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  population.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  indoor  numbers  show  no  very  marked  divergence  the  curves  for 
outrelief  do  not  correspond  in  any  respect. 

In  connexion  with  the  Bermondsey  out-relief  curve,  the  fall  in  the 
early  part  of  1903  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  discontinued 
outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  at 
that  time. 

7.  A  series  of  Charts  (F)  compare  Poplar  with  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney, 
and  Whitechapel  in  the  total  weekly  cost  per  head  of  maintenance,  of  clothing, 
and  of  provisions  for  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
provisions  in  Poplar  is  marked. 

8.  The  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  several  Metropolitan  Unions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  years  1895  and  1905  are  shown  in  Table  G.  The 
following  summary  of  that  Table  shows  that  the  pauperism  of  Poplar  is  now 
something  like  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  is 
20  per  1,000  greater  than  that  of  Bermondsey,  which  is  the  next  most 
pauperised  Union  ;  whereas  in  1895  it  was  10  per  1,000  less  than  that 
of  Bermondsey,  and  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  Metropolis  or  that  of 
the  Eastern  District.    The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  is  shown. 


Pauperism 
of  Poplar 
compared 
with  that 
of  other 
districts  in 
London. 


Metropolis 
Poplar 
East  District 
Bermondsey 


1st  January,  1895. 


Percentage  of  Pauperism. 


Indoor. 


1-42 
1-58 
1-73 
1-64 


Outdoor. 


Total. 


Expenditure 
on  relief  per 

head  of 
population. 
(In-main- 
tenance  and 
out-relief 
for  year 
ended 
March,  189.5.) 


•96 
1-22 

•79 
$•10 


2-  38 
2^80 
2^52 

3-  74 


s.  d. 

5  3 


8  3i 


1st  January,  1905, 


Percentage  of  Pauperism. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


Total. 


1-51 

1^13 

2^64 

s.  d. 
6  5^ 

2-05 

4-65 

6-70 

12  2 

1^97 

1-64 

3^61 

8  2i 

2-38 

2^33 

4-71 

11  61 

Expenditure 

on  relief  per 
head  of 

population . 
(In-main- 

tenance  and 
out-relief 
for  year 
ended 

March,  1905.) 


9.  A  comparative  Table  and  Chart  (H)  are  annexed  showing  the  numbers 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  the  Poplar  Union  and  in  the  Canning  Town  District 
of  the  West  Ham  Union  dm'ing  the  period  1st  January,  1596,  to  1st  July,  1905. 

:  10.  Tenders  are  takeh  in  bulk,  and  at  the  last  quarter  day^  in  seventeen  Contracts 
cases  out  of  between  thirty  and  forty  tenders  the  lowest  was  not  accepted.  If 
ihe  lowQst  tender  had  been  accepted  in  every  case  apparently  a  saving  of  £1,507* 
would- have  been  effected.  I  Somd  of  the  tenders  may  have  been  for  a  year. 


for  Work- 
house, &c. 


May,  1906. 


J.  S.  DAVY. 


*  Note. — The  sum  of  £1,507  was  calculated  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians  and  included  the  amount  of  an  alternative  tender.  The  saving  should  be 
given  as  £1,001. 
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POPLAR 

Numbers 
{Taken  from  Local 


Ikdoob  Paupebs  (excluding  Vagrants). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

-a 

a 

Year. 

Adults. 

Persons 

m 
u 

<o 

ler  16 

isane 

o 

g 

a 

l-H 

o 

(a)  Ist  January. 

(b)  Ist  July  previous. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  u 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Children  i 

Total. 

Lunatics, 
Idiots. 

Total  of  Ii 

1885   

b 

76 

133 

285 

494 

417 

363 

206 

986 

134 

1,614 

a 

129 

149 

271 

549 

454 

339 

218 

1,011 

138 

1,698 

Mean 

521 

998 

136 

1,656 

1886   

b 

98 

140 

247 

485 

394 

313 

246 

953 

134 

1,572 

a 

165 

158 

314 

637 

427 

370 

207 

1,004 

153 

1,794 

Mean 

•  •  • 

561 

978 

143 

1,683 

1887   

b 

111 

117 

323 

551 

389 

345 

226 

960 

156 

1,667 

a 

184 

143 

415 

742 

500 

382 

173 

1,055 

155 

1,952 

Mean 

646 

1,007 

155 

1,809 

1888   

b 

68 

135 

410 

613 

428 

353 

185 

966 

157 

1,736 

a 

361 

230 

465 

1,056 

352 

401 

194 

947 

171 

2,174 

Mean 

834 

956 

164 

1,955 

1889   

b 

151 

135 

479 

765 

448 

408 

192 

1,048 

170 

1,983 

a 

316 

193 

500 

1,009 

493 

364 

169 

1,026 

173 

2,208 

Mean 

887 

1,037 

171 

2,095 

1890   

b 

197 

144 

534 

875 

448 

345 

168 

961 

185 

2,021 

a 

305 

194 

486 

985 

514 

367 

231 

1,112 

182 

2,279 

Mean 

930 

1,036 

183 

2,150 

1891   

b 

212 

157 

454 

823 

442 

358 

223 

1,023 

167 

2,013 

a 

310 

210 

492 

1,012 

510 

386 

224 

1,120 

172 

2,304 

Mean 

917 

1,071 

169 

2,158 

1892   

b 

194 

145 

536 

875 

473 

386 

212 

1,071 

188 

2,134 

a 

348 

177 

580 

1,105 

583 

401 

195 

1,179 

198 

2,482 

Mean 

990 

1,125 

193 

2,308 
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Table  A. 

UNION. 
OF  Paupers. 

Government  Board  Returns.) 


Outdoor  Paupers  (excluding  Lunatics,  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Adult  Males. 

lupers. 

Year 

-t>  •  i-i 

to 

to 

Ph 

3  .ii  - 

O  TT) 

a 

O  <P 

o 

t-t 
o 

inder  ] 

Q> 

)utdoo: 

O    ^,    O  4^ 

to 

<D  <D 

a 

a 

(1> 

a 

O 

^ Q        1  Bt".    .T a  T1 11 1 TT? 
\<*'J    XOv    u  all  UlII  J*  . 

•S^M  2  CI 

Reliev 

caus 

Adult 

Childr 

Total. 

Males. 

Femal 

Childr 

Total. 

Total 

(b)  Ist  July  previous. 

27 

4 

170 

509 

710 

162 

586 

33 

781 

1,491 

b  1885. 

27 

4 

162 

525 

718 

160 

625 

32 

817 

1,535 

a 

714 

799 

1,513 

Mean. 

19 

5 

149 

522 

695 

150 

634 

36 

820 

1,515 

b  1886. 

20 

22 

167 

522 

731 

168 

676 

36 

880 

1,611 

a 

713 

850 

1,563 

Mean. 

18 

8 

160 

546 

732 

183 

722 

34 

939 

1,671 

b  1887. 

19 

13 

176 

569 

777 

196 

784 

27 

1  007 

1  784 

a 

754 

973 

1.727 

Mean. 

16 

6 

153 

491 

666 

202 

812 

28 

1,042 

1,708 

b  1888. 

31 

9 

148 

470 

658 

204 

825 

25 

1  054 

1  712 

a 

662 

1,048 

1,710 

Mean. 

26 

4 

151 

450 

631 

207 

842 

31 

1,080 

1,711 

b  1889. 

32 

14 

143 

433 

622 

229 

833 

51 

1,113 

1,735 

a 

626 

1,096 

1,723 

Mean. 

10 

7 

95 

272 

384 

206 

836 

69 

1,111 

1,495 

b  1890. 

7 

151 

417 

630 

200 

842 

61 

1,103 

1,733 

a 

507 

1,107 

1,614 

Mean. 

20 

6 

109 

305 

440 

182 

850 

75 

1,107 

1,547 

b  1891. 

33 

9 

133 

380 

555 

202 

843 

69 

1,114 

1,669 

497 

1,110 

1,608 

Mean. 

15 

4 

64 

204 

287 

205 

846 

87 

1,138 

1,425 

b  1892 

35 

6 

88 

249 

378 

189 

840 

86 

1,115 

1,493 

a 

332 

1,126 

1,459 

Mean. 

■| 

48 


POPLAR 
Numbers 

(Taken  from  Local 


Indoor  Paupees  (excluding  Vagrants). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children, 

Not  Able-bodied. 

a 

c3 

Yeae. 

Adults. 

a 
o 

CD 

t-l 
<U 

Ph 

p, 

to 

to 

a 

fM 

nder 

nder 

cS 

a 

(a)  Isfc  January. 

OJ 

a 

m 

<o 

a 

2 

O 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 

m 

a 

"a 

a 

mat 
Idic 

1 

o 
H 

o 
H 

H  1 

1893  ... 

b 

226 

183 

639 

1,048 

504 

355 

202 

1,061 

199 

2,308 

a 

345 

218 

279 

842 

562 

397 

563 

1,522 

212 

2,576 

Mean 

... 

945 

— 

1,291 

205 

2,442 

1894  ... 

b 

277 

165 

329 

771 

520 

375 

555 

1,450 

215 

2,436 

a 

366 

228 

276 

:870 

640 

430 

646 

1,716 

225 

2,811 

Mean  ■ 

... 

820 

1,583 

220 

2,623 

1895  ... 

b 

193 

150 

270 

613 

702 

459 

694 

1,855 

223 

2,691 

a 

294 

170 

63 

527 

786 

524 

858 

2,168 

233 

2,928 

Mean 

... 

570 

2,011 

228 

2,809 

1896  ... 

b 

215 

129 

48 

392 

778 

509 

949 

2,236 

236 

2,864 

a 

269 

142 

51- 

462 

912 

547 

883 

2,342 

242 

3,046 

Mean  ■ ' 

... 

- 

427 

2,289 

239 

2,955 

1897  ... 

b 

179 

144 

30 

353 

827 

536 

847 

2,210 

200 

2,763 

a 

236 

176 

41 

453 

861 

554 

881 

2,296 

239 

2,988 

Mean- 

403 

2,253 

219 

2,875 

1898  ... 

b 

182 

129 

23 

334 

763 

525 

755 

2,043 

248 

2,625 

a 

246 

197 

39 

482 

866 

527 

816 

2,209 

248 

2,939 

Mean- 

408 

2,126 

248 

2,782 

• 

1899    ...mV.  ... 

b 

188 

162 

40 

390 

813 

522 

819 

2,154 

251 

2,795 

a 

238 

190 

34 

462 

918 

561 

891 

2,370 

255 

3.087 

Mean- 

426 

2,262 

253 

2,941 

1900  ... 

b 

195 

112 

48 

355 

802 

520 

871 

2,193 

266 

2,814 

a 

221 

135 

21 

377 

885 

540 

848 

2,273 

245 

2,895 

Mean 

366 

2,233 

255 

2,854 

49 

Table  A — covt'nnicci, 

UNION. 
OF  Paupers. 

Government  Board  Returns.) 


OuTDOOH  Paupers  (excluding'  Lunatics,  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Adult  Males. 

u 

<o 

ft 

Yeab. 

0MO 

u 

to 

cc 

c3 
fL, 

u 

1  accoT] 
5wn  Si< 
3iaent, 

^ 
o 

u 
o 

Adult  Females. 

u 

t3 
PI 

u 

0) 

rt 

o 
o 
Ti 

Relieved  oi 
of  their  ( 
ness,  Aci 
Infirmit; 

Relieved  i 
causes. 

Children  i 

la 

O 

H 

cn 
as 

tin 

Females. 

Children  i 

o 
H 

Total  of  C 

fa")  1st  January. 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 

39 

33 

]25 

236 

433 

197 

813 

90 

1,100 

1,533 

b  1S93. 

.59 

34 

339 

317 

749 

221 

823 

104 

1,148 

1,897 

a 

591 

1,124 

1,715 

Mean. 

33 

52 

321 

382 

788 

257 

894 

111 

1,262 



2,050 

b  1894. 

78 

49 

454 

626 

1,207 

283 

955 

96 

1,334 

2,541 

a 

997 

1,298 

2,295 

Mean . 

41 

46 

383 

302 

772 

268 

939 

98 

1,305 

2,077 

b  1895. 

52 

42 

347 

349 

790 

259 

936 

95 

1,290 

2,080 

a 

781 

1,297 

2,078 

Mean. 

62 

43 

360 

353 

818 

324 

974 

102 

1,400 

2,218 

b  1896. 

53 

41 

297 

313 

704 

317 

1,001 

111 

1,429 

2,133 

a 

761 

1,414 

2,175 

Mean. 

44 

46 

328 

319 

737 

308 

1,045 

97 

1,450 

2,187 

b  1897. 

53 

29 

281 

319 

682 

297 

l,03vt 

87 

1,423 

2,105 

a 

709 

1,430 

2,146 

Mean. 

52 

28 

299 

299 

678 

277 

1,011 

90 

1,378 

2,056 

b  1898. 

44 

40 

302 

291 

677 

299 

1,037 

100 

1,436 

2,113 

a 

677 

1,407 

2,084 

Mean. 

35 

44 

282 

221 

582 

283 

1,058 

107 

1,448 

2,030 

b  1899. 

46 

35 

269 

267 

637 

300 

1,092 

85 

1,477 

2,114 

a 

609 

1,462 

2,072 

Mean. 

49 

31 

287 

212 

579 

329 

1,116 

78 

1,523 

2,102 

b  1900. 

69 

33 

345 

340 

787 

^  350 

1,162 

75 

l,n87 

2,374 

a 

683 

1.555 

2,2;!S 

Mean. 

1 

26146  G 
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POPLAR 
Numbers 
{Taken  from  Local 


Indoor  Paupers  (excluding  Vagrants). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

a 

Yeab. 

Adults. 

ersons, 

CO 

to 

to 

f— t 

lane  P 

ir  Paup 

(a)  1st  January. 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  unde 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  unde 

Total. 

Lunatics,  Ins 
Idiots. 

Total  of  Indoc 

1901   

b 

143 

133 

18 

294 

799 

483 

897 

2,179 

244 

2,717 

a 

200 

147 

29 

376 

959 

624 

960 

2,543 

236 

3,155 

xUean 

OOo 

*,ODX 

91A 

1902   

b 

173 

159 

17 

349 

798 

489 

956 

2,243 

235 

2,827 

a 

237 

140 

10 

387 

945 

513 

996 

2,454 

239 

3,080 

Mean 

OOO 

/iO  1 

1903   

b 

184 

158 

28 

370 

845 

482 

1,022 

2,349 

249 

2,968 

a 

286 

168 

39 

493 

980 

513 

1,086 

2,.579 

252 

3,324 

Mean 

431 

2,464 

250 

3,146 

1904 

b 

213 

176 

32 

421 

932 

516 

1,165 

2,613 

280 

3,314 

a 

280 

173 

45 

498 

1,104 

553 

1,168 

2,825 

294 

3,617 

■  Mean 

459 

2,719 

287 

3,465 

1905   

b 

251 

175 

77 

506 

994 

515 

1,186 

2,695 

292 

3,493 

a 

367 

138 

43 

548 

1,159 

593 

1,175 

2,927 

322 

3,797 

Mean 

527 

2,811 

307 

3,645 

1906  .. 

b 

375 

137 

27 

539 

1,093 

601 

1,199 

2,893 

314 

3,746 

a 

442 

172 

23 

637 

1,195 

655 

1,133 

2,983 

300 

3,920 

Mean 

588 

2,938 

307 

3,833 

51 


UNION. 

OF  Paui'eks. 

GoveDiment  Board  Returns.) 


Table  A — continued . 


Outdoor  Paupers  (excluding  Lunatics,  Insane  Persons  and  Idiots). 

Able-bodied  and  their  Children 

Not  Able-bodied. 

- 

Adult  Males. 

a> 
d 

Tear 

PI  jbd  s 

Pa 

3.2  - 

8^  d 

O   rt  0) 

d  £  'o 

o 

i-i 
o 

cn 

0) 

inder  1 

mder  ] 

)utdoo: 

Relieved  oi 
of  their  c 
ness,  Ac( 
Infirmit, 

Relieved  1 
causes. 

Adult  Fen 

Children  i: 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  i 

Total. 

Total  of  ( 

(a)  1st  January. 

(b)  1st  July  previous. 

41 

28 

345 

373 

787 

351 

1,190 

46 

1,587 

2,374 

1-1  1001 

72 

26 

387 

461 

946 

353 

1,223 

45 

1,621 

2,567 

3, 

866 

1,604 

2,470 

Mean. 

72 

32 

369 

464 

937 

367 

1,264 

76 

1,707 

2,644 

h    1 000 

95 

24 

394 

454 

967 

449 

1,404 

97 

1,950 

2,917 

952 

1,828 

2,780 

Mean. 

79 

41 

404 

486 

1,010 

455 

1,424 

84 

1,963 

2,973 

Hi) 

74 

487 

672 

J, 373 

519 

1,513 

87 

0  1  1  n 

2,119 

3,492 

a 

1,191 

2,041 

3,232 

Mean. 

77 

64 

469 

576 

1,186 

512 

1,537 

64 

2,113 

3,299 

1-1     1 QOJ. 

150 

107 

624 

897 

1,778 

578 

1,620 

79 

2,277 

4,055 

a 

1,482 

2,195 

3,677 

Mean. 

124 

101 

610 

930 

1,765 

620 

1,688 

80 

2,388 

4,153 

D  IfUO. 

189 

772 

1,415 

2,809 

5,185 

745 

1,847 

92 

2,684 

7,869 

a 

3,475 

2,536 

6,011 

Mean. 

165 

473 

1,238 

2,514 

4,390 

788 

1,924 

81 

2,793 

7,183 

b  1906. 

177 

528 

1,220 

2,470 

4,395 

832 

2,010 

74 

2,016 

7,311 

a 

4,392 

2,854 

7,247 

jVIean. 

26146 


Tab]e  B. 

Pauperism  in  Popl/VR  and  the  Whole  Metropolis. 
(Based  on  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


Year. 

! 

Inn  nrw 

Paupers 
1st  Jan. 
§ 

Paupers 

1st  Jnn, 
* 

1 

Total 

j  Number  of 
1  Paupers 
on 

!    1st  Jan. 

X 

f  Ratio 
per  ]  ,000  of 
Population 
on 

\     1st  Jan. 
t 

Indoor 
Paupers 

1st  July. 
§ 

1 

V/ ULCKJUt 

i  Paupers 

Isfc  July. 
* 

Total 
j  Number  of 
Paupers 

on 
1st  July. 
t 

j  Ratio 

per  1,000  of 
;  Population 
!  on 
1    1st  July. 
!  t 

1890 

2,279 

1,733 

4,012 

24-2 

2,013 

1,547 

3,560 

21-4 

01,800 

41,634 

103,434 

25-0 

55,418 

35,186 

90,604 

21-7 

1891 

2,301 

1,669 

3,973 

23-8 

2,134 

1,425 

3,559 

21-3 

G  1,643 

40,909 

102,454 

24-5 

54,816 

33,622 

88,438 

20-9 

1892 

2,482 

1,493 

3,975 

23-8 

2,308 

1,533 

3,841 

23-0 

61,475 

37,332 

98,807 

23-4 

56,329 

33,338 

89,667 

21-0 

1893 

2,576 

1,897 

4,473 

26-6 

2,436 

2,050 

4,486 

26-7 

63,473 

40,424 

103,897 

24-3 

59,188 

36,128 

96,316 

22-1 

1894 

2,811 

2,541 

5,352 

31-9 

2,691 

2,077 

4,768 

28-4 

67,715 

43,691 

111,406 

25-8 

60,465 

56,838 

97,303 

22-4 

1895 

2,928 

2,080 

5,008 

29-6 

2,864 

2,218 

5,082 

30-1 

68,762 

41,659 

110,421 

25-4 

62,664 

39,098 

101,652 

23-2 

1896 

3,069 

2,133 

5,202 

30-8 

2,770 

2,187 

4,957 

29-3 

69,255 

41,890 

111,146 

25-3 

62,671 

39,098 

101,769 

23-0 

1897 

2,996 

2,105 

5,101 

30-2 

2,634 

2,056 

4,690 

27-8 

68,30£ 

40,328 

108,630 

24-6 

62,290 

38,381 

100,671 

22-6 

1898 

2,948 

2,113 

5,061 

29-9 

2,804 

2,030 

4,834 

28-6 

69,448 

39,929 

109,377 

24-6 

64,331 

38,448 

102,779 

23-0 

1899 

3,146 

2,114 

5,260 

31-1 

2,837 

2,102 

4,939 

29-2 

69,633 

39,598 

109,231 

24-4 

64,016 

37,831 

101,847 

22-7 

1900 

2,948 

2,374 

5,322 

31-5 

2,752 

2,395 

5,147 

30-5 

70,105 

40,377 

It  0,482 

24-6 

62,379 

37,720 

100,099 

22-2 

1901 

3,241 

2,588 

5,829 

34-5 

2,864 

2,667 

5,531 

32-7 

68,648 

39,930 

108,478 

24-0 

63,326 

39,607 

102,933 

22-6 

1902 

3,185 

2,941 

6,126 

36-2 

3,026 

2,993 

6,019 

35-6 

70,473 

42,335 

112,808 

24-8 

64,907 

40,953 

106,860 

23-1 

1903 

3,424 

3,509 

6,933 

41-0 

3,370 

3,313 

6,683 

39-5 

73,254 

44,899 

7/,*?  153 

25' 8 

67,363 

40,378 

107,741 

23-4 

1904 

3,709 

4,069 

7,778 

46-0 

3,568 

4,165 

7,733 

45-8 

75,585 

44,311 

'119,896 

26-0 

70,079 

42,195 

112,274 

24-2 

1905 

3,881 

7,886 

11,767 

70-0 

3,860 

7,197 

11,057 

65-8 

78,106 

52,753 

130,858 

2S-1 

73,466 

47,348 

120,814 

25-8 

1906 

4,035 

7,330 

11,365 

67-6 

80,284 

50,836 

131,120 

28-0 

The  figures  in  italics  relate  to  the  Metropolis. 

§  Inclusive  of  Casual  Paupers. 

'  Exclusive  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  &c. 

X  This  total  includes  a  few  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  counted  twice,  viz.,  both  as  indoor  and  out- 
door paupers. 

t  Poplar. — The  population  is  estimated  on  the  Census  figures  of  1881,  1891,  1896,  and  1901. 
Metropolis. — The  estimated  population  (Reg'istrar-General's)  in  the  middle  of  each  year  is  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  July  of  that  year  and  the  Januiiry  following. 
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POPLAR  UNION. 
Cost  of  Relief — Indoor  and  Outdoor. 

{Taken  fnym  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


Table  C. 


Year. 


Half-year  ended 

(a)  Michaelmas  previous. 

Half-year  ended 

(b)  Lady  Day. 


of  Paupers  in 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Total 

Workhouses,  &c. 
under  control  of 
the  Guardians 
and 

Maintenance  of 
Paupers  in 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded-out. 

To 

Children 

Total 
Outdoor 

of 
Indoor 
and 

Institutions  not 
under  control 
of  the 
Guardians. 

In 

IVT  r^nPTT 

In 

Total. 

Boarded- 
out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,407 

3,023 

648 

3,671 

108 

3,779 

14,186 

10,7^4 

2,911 

572 

3,483 

108 

3  591 

14,oi.) 

21,131 

7,154 

7,370 

28,501 

12-70 

4-87 

9,876 

3,187 

529 

3,716 

111 

3,827 

13,703 

3,199 

676 

3,875 

108 

3,983 

20,321 

n  rTi  1 

7,591 

7,810 

28,131 

12-07 

5-00 

9,762 

3,616 

657 

4,273 

106 

4,379 

14,141 

3,598 

680 

4,278 

1  10 

4  388 

14,  / Ol 

20,125 

8,551 

8,767 

28,892 

11-12 

5-08 

10,348 

3,922 

672 

4,594 

112 

4,706 

15,054 

11   K.  1  1 

11, oil 

3,780 

672 

4,452 

10^ 

4  'S5'S 

1d,0dd 

21,859 

9,046 

9,261 

31,120 

11-18 

5-42 

10,886 

3,784 

576 

4,360 

93 

4,453 

15,339 

13,010 

3,840 

654 

4,494 

196 

4,690 

17,700 

23-896 

8,854 

9,143 

33,039 

11-41 

5-Sl 

12,441 

3,809 

534 

4,343 

213 

4,556 

16,997 

13,569 

3,592 

646 

4,238 

209 

4,447 

18,016 

26,010 

8,581 

9,003 

35,013 

12-10 

5-58 

1885 


1886 


Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 


Total 
Cost  X)er  head  .. 


1887    a 

b 

Total 
Cost 2}cr  head  ... 

1888    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 

1889    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 

1890    a 

b 

Total 
Cost  per  head  ... 


Table  C — continued. 

POPLAR  UNION. 
Cost  of  Relief — Indooe  and  Outdoor. 
{Taken  from  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


In  maintenance 
of  Paupers  in 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Total 

Year. 
Half-year  ended 

Workhouses,  &c. 
under  control  of 
the  Guardians, 
and 

Maintenance  of 
Paupers  in 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded  out. 

To 
Children 

Total 
Outdoor 

of 
Indoor 
and 

(a)  Michaelmas  previous. 

Half-year  ended 

(b)  Lady  Day. 

Institutions  not 
under  control 
of  the 
Guardians. 

In 
Money. 

In 
Kma. 

Total. 

Boarded- 
out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891   

a 

13,198 

3,819 

554 

4,373 

194 

4,567 

17,765 

b 

3,321 

508 

3,829 

4r,U00 

iotai 

28,237 

8,202 

36,859 

Cost  2)6r  head 

13-08 

0  00 

1892   

a 

14,210 

3,910 

466 

4,376 

418 

4,794 

19,004 

b 

1 A  son 

3,597 

543 

4,140 

/ICO 

453 

4,593 

iotal 

29,030 

8,516 

y,oo  < 

38,417 

Cost  per  head 

0  tto 

1893   

a 

15,407 

3,790 

681 

4,471 

481 

4,952 

20,359 

b 

3,754 

672 

4,426 

514 

4,940 

i  otal 

31,701 

8,897 

Q  SQ9 

41,593 

Cost  per  head 

12-98 

0  n 

1894   

a 

15,683 

4,474 

768 

5,242 

638 

5,880 

21,563 

b 

1  Q  A1  K 

4,682 

1,127 

5,809 

706 

b,5l0 

Total 

34,698 

]i,r5i 

47,093 

Cost  per  head 

13-23 

0  4U 

1895   

a 

17,086 

4,571 

615 

5,186 

642 

5,828 

22,914 

b 

20,966 

5,861 

1,917 

7,778 

565 

8,343 

29,309 

Total 

38,052 

12,964 

14,171 

52,223 

Cost  per  head 

13-55 

6-82 

1896   

a 

19,916 

5,414 

681 

6,095 

537 

6,632 

26,548 

b 

21,014 

5,270 

650 

5,920 

516 

6,436 

27,450 

Total 

40,930 

12,015 

13,068 

53,998 

C:)st  per  head 

13-85 

6-01 

Table  C — contmued. 

POPLAR  UNION. 

Cost  of  Relief — Indoor  and  Outdoor. 
(^Taken  from  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


In  maintenance 
of  Paupers  in 

Outdoor  Relief. 

Total 

Year- 
Half-year  ended 

Workhouses,  &c. 
under  control  of 
the  Guardians, 
and 

Maintenance  of 
Paupers  in 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded-out. 

To 
Children 

Total 
Outdoor 

of 
Indoor 
and 

(a)  Michaelmas  previous. 

Half-year  ended 

(b)  Lady  Day. 

Institutions  not 
under  control 
of  the 
Guardians. 

111 

Money. 

Tn 
±  11 

Kind. 

Total. 

Boarded- 
out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 

X\>6il6I. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897   

a 

20,389 

5,589 

683 

6,272 

521 

6,793 

27,182 

b 

21,089 

5,146 

582 

5,728 

462 

6,190 

27,279 

Total 

... 

41,478 

12,000 

12,983 

54,461 

Cost  2}er  head 

... 

14-43 

6-05 

1808   

a 

19,968 

5565 

628 

6,193 

570 

6,763 

26,731 

b 

22,493 

5,057 

672 

5,729 

557 

6,286 

28,779 

Total 

... 

42,461 

11,922 

13,049 

55,510 

Cost  per  head 

... 

15-26 

6-26 

1899   

a 

22,642 

5,430 

634 

6,064 

501 

6,565 

29,207 

b 

23,745 

5,566 

618 

6,184 

447 

6,631 

30,376 

Total 

... 

46,387 

12,248 

■  13,196 

59,583 

Cost  per  head 

... 

15-77 

6-37 

1  flAA 

a 

22,661 

6,029 

663 

6,692 

340 

7,032 

29,693 

b 

23,042 

6,621 

773 

7,394 

309 

7,703 

30,745 

Total 

45,703 

14.  OXfi 

14,735 

60,438 

Cost  per  head 

16-01 

6-58 

1901   

a 

22,382 

6,741 

837 

7,578 

225 

<,oOo 

30,185 

b 

25,716 

7,440 

983 

8,423 

218 

8,641 

34,357 

Total 

48,098 

16,001 

16,444 

64,542 

Cost  per  head 

16-38 

6-66 

1902   

a 

25,405 

8,123 

979 

9,102 

136 

9,238 

34,643 

b 

28,438 

8,365 

1,167 

9,532 

197 

9,729 

38,167 

Total 

;.3,S43 

18,634 

18,967 

72,810 

Cost  per  head 

18-23 

6-82 

56 

Table  C — continued. 

POPLAR  UNION. 

Cost  of  Relief — Indoor  and  Outdoor. 


(Taken  from  Local  Government  Board  Returns.) 


In  maintenance 
of  Paupers  in 

Outdoor  Relief, 

Total 

Year. 

Half-year  ended 

Workhouses.  &c. 
under  control  of 
the  Guardians 
and 

Maintenance  of 
Paupers  in 

To  Paupers  other  than  Children 
Boarded-out, 

To 
Children 

Total 
Out-door 

of 
Indoor 
and 

(a)  Michaelmas  previous. 

Half-year  ended 

(b)  Lady  Day. 

Institutions  not 
under  control 
of  the 
Guardians. 

In  ! 
Money,  j 

In 
Kind. 

±  ocai. 

Boarded- 
out. 

Relief. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903    a 

27,857 

9,131 

1,119 

10,250 

128 

10,378 

38,235 

b 

29,131 

9,194 

1,521 

10,715 

106 

10,821 

39,952 

ioiai  ... 

-JO,  Joo 

20,965 

t  0,1-0  1 

Cost  per  head  ... 

18-11 

1904    a 

29,113 

9,929 

1,711 

11,640 

76 

11,716 

40,829 

b 

31,029 

10,381 

2,246 

12,627 

56 

12,683 

43,712 

ioiai 

24,267 

Cost  per  head  ... 

17-86 

6-64 

1905    a 

32,483 

11,824 

2,408 

14,232 

57 

14,289 

46,772 

b 

35,796 

13,155 

6,978 

20,133 

34 

20,167 

55,963 

Total 

68,279 

34  365 

34,456 

102,735 

Cost  per  head  ... 

18-78 

■5-78 

1906    a 

35,323 

15,581 

7,213 

22,794 

21 

22,815 

58,138 

•     Cost   per  head 
for  hatf-year 
.  ended  Michael- 
mas, 190  5,  based 
on  the  mean  of 
the  number  of 
naupers  on  the 
^Ist  July,  1905, 
ami  1st  Janu- 
ary,  1906. 

V  ■  • 

)■  9-22 

3-15 

Note. — Under  the  head  of  "  In-maiiitenance  "  is  included  the  amount  expended  on 
the  maintenance  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  Workhouses  and  other  establishments  belonging- 
to  the  Guardians,  of  chargeable  paupers  in  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  and  of 
persons  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  institutions,  other  than  fever  and  small-pox 
hospitals,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  paupers  relieved  in  Hospitals,  &c.,  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  Guardians,  e.g.,  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  or  dumb,  and  idiots. 
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Table  D, 

Pauperism  in  Poplar  and  neighbouring  Unions. 
{Based  on  /i(/ures  taken  from  London  County  Council  Statistical  Abstract.) 


Parish  or  Union. 

1895. 

1 

j  1896. 

1897. 

j  1898, 

1899. 

j  1900. 

j  1901. 

j  1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Poimlation  in  thougands. 

Bethnal  Green 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

Bermondsey  ... 

137 

138 

136 

135 

133 

132 

131 

129 

128 

127 

125 

Stepney 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

57 

57 

TV  UluCOUtipcl  ... 

78 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

Poplar...  ... 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

169 

168 

Pd  II  pern 

f  A=I/i(Ino)-,  exclvdini/  TinhecUex. 

[  Ti=Outd(ior,  c'vcliid'iiiii  VagrantK  and  Lunatics. 

\G=Total  of  K  and  B.' 

Bethnal  Green  .. 

.  A 

2,452 

2,505 

2,580 

2,538 

2,382 

2,377 

2,101 

2,177 

2,133 

2,308 

2,436- 

B 

1,318 

1,035 

954 

958 

939 

867 

744 

671 

520 

517 

50& 

C 

3,770 

3,540 

3,534 

3,496 

3,321 

3,244 

2,845 

2,848 

2,653 

2,825 

2,942 

Bermondsey 

.  A 

2,054 

2,060 

2,102 

2,118 

2,251 

2,358 

2,387 

2,604 

2,677 

2,807 

2,980- 

B 

2,716 

3,473 

3,793 

3,764 

3,886 

4,206 

4,031 

4,179 

3,908 

3,118 

2,960- 

C 

4,770 

5,533 

5,895 

5,882 

6,137 

6,564 

6,418 

6,783 

6,585 

5,925 

5,940' 

Stepney  

.  A 

1,172 

1,252 

1,281 

1,324 

1,334 

1,340 

1,310 

1,368 

1,437 

1,551 

1,571 

B 

145 

131 

166 

197 

150 

221 

146 

310 

403 

414 

475- 

C 

1,317 

1,383 

1,447 

1,521 

1,484 

1,561 

1,456 

1,678 

1,840 

1,965 

2,016- 

Wliitechapel 

A 

■  -A. 

1,328 

1,330 

1,232 

1,188 

1,231 

1,308 

1,185 

1,301 

1,340 

1,373 

1,416 

57 

45 

56 

77 

46 

37 

43 

54 

63 

69 

66 

C 

1,385 

1,375 

1,288 

1,265 

1,277 

1,345 

1,228 

1,355 

1,403 

1,442 

1,482 

Poplar 

A 

2,581 

2,710 

2,656 

2,534 

2,688 

2,599 

2,696 

2,717 

2,896 

3,179 

•  3,338 

£> 

2,079 

2,176 

2,146 

2,084 

2,072 

2,238 

2,492 

2,804 

3,251 

3,691 

6,02  i 

C 

4,660 

4,892 

4,802 

4,618 

4,760 

4,837 

5,188 

5,521 

6,147 

6,870 

9,364 

Number  of  Panperg  fer  thousand  of  population. 

Bethnal  Green  .. 

A 

19-0 

19-4 

20-0 

19-7 

18-4 

18-3 

16-2 

16-7 

16-4 

17*7 

18  •  7 

B 

10-2 

8-0 

7-4 

7-4 

7-3 

6-7 

5-7 

5-2 

4-0 

4-0 

3-9 

C 

29-2 

27-4 

27-4 

27-1 

25-7 

25-0 

21-9 

21-9 

20-4 

21-7 

22-6- 

Bermondsey 

.  A 

15-0 

14*9 

15-4 

15-7 

16-9 

17-8 

18-2 

20-2 

20-9 

22*1 

23  •  8- 

B 

198 

25-2 

27-9 

27-9 

29-2 

31-9 

30-8 

32-4 

30-5 

24-6 

23-7 

C 

3t-8 

40-1 

43-3 

43-6 

46-1 

49-7 

49-0 

52  6 

51-4 

46-7 

47-5- 

Stepney  

.  A 

20-2 

21-6 

22-1 

22-8 

23-0 

231 

22-6 

23-6 

24-8 

27*2 

27-6 

B 

2-5 

2-3 

2-9 

3-4 

2-6 

3-8 

2-5 

5-3 

6-9 

7-3 

8-3 

C 

22-7 

23-9 

25-0 

26-2 

25-6 

26-9 

2o-l 

28-9 

31-7 

.34-5 

35-9 

Whitechapel 

.  A 

17-0 

16-8 

15-6 

15-0 

15-6 

16-5 

15-0 

16-5 

17-0 

17-4 

17-9 

B 

•7 

•6 

•7 

ro 

•6 

'  5 

•5 

■  i 

•8 

•9 

•8 

C 

17-7 

17-i 

16-3 

16-0 

16-2 

17-0 

15-5 

17-2 

17-8 

18-3 

18-7 

Poplar   

.  A 

15-3 

16-1 

15-7 

15-0 

15-9 

15-4 

16-0 

16-1 

171 

18-8 

19-8 

B 

12-3 

12-8 

12-7 

12-3 

12-3 

13-2 

14-7 

16-6 

19-2 

21-8 

35-9 

C 

27-6 

28-9 

28-4 

27-3 

28-2 

28-6 

30-7 

32-7 

36-3 

40-6 

55-7 

26146  H 
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STATISTICS  RELATING 


Obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  Guardians^  Annuah 


For  the  Year  ended  Lady  Day. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Outstanding  Loans  (Guardians) 

£85,306 

£82,837 

£92,769 

£89.022 

Rateable  Value  of  Union 

£739.484 

£742,294 

£746,278 

£738,840 

Amount  received  from  Poor  Eates... 

£88,119* 

£103,992* 

£88,084* 

£95.682* 

Amount  received  from  London  County  Council — Maintenance 

of  Indoor  Paupers. 
nSfet  amount  received  from  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund... 

£10,530 

,4oD 

£10,559 

£10,530 

£10,530 

Mean  Number  of  Paupers,  excluding  Lunatics — Indoor 

A,  ( it) 

0  ceo 

„             „             „  Outdoor 

<  0 

,4,14:0 

0  AS!  i 

Cost  of  In-maintenance§ 

I?  07  97  a+ 

Cost  of  Outdoor  Relief  (inclusive  of   cost  of 
children,  but  exclusive  of  relief  advanced 
poor). 

Salaries  of  Officers 

boarding-out 
to  non-settled 

£13,063 
£6,706 

£13,005 
£6,553 

£13,063 
£9,379 

£13,199 
£12,163 

€ost  of  Officers'  Uniforms  ... 

£73 

£76 

£108 

£226 

Rations  of  Officers    ...  ...   

£1,600 

£1,543 

£2,902 

£4,597 

Superannuations 

£705 

£780 

£806 

£968 

Poplar  Payment  in  respect  of  Poplar  and  Stepney  District 
Sick  Asylum. 

Number  Chargeable  to  Poplar  in  Sick  Asylum  at  Lady  Day  ... 

£23,203 

£27,314 

•±00 

£27,070 

1 1  0 

£23,742 

Woi'khouse  : — 

Cost  of  Provisions 

£10,899 

£10,462 

£11,544 

£13,084 

„  Clothing... 

£2,258 

£1,694 

£2,056 

£2,222 

„  Necessaries   

£3,846 

£3,939 

£4,083 

£4,124 

Total  Cost  of  Maintenance 

Average  Daily  Number  of  Inmates 

1,459 

1,400 

1,405 

1,476 

Average  "Weekly  Cost   

s.  d. 

4  5i 

s.  d. 

4  5i 

s.  d. 

4  9| 

s.  d. 

5  0| 

Rates  in  the  £  : — 

Bow 

8  2 

8  5 

8  1 

8  7 

Bromley  ... 

8  2 

8  1 

7  8 

8  1 

Poplar      ...  ...   

7  10 

8  1 

7  41 

8  01 

*  Exchisive  of  sums  levied  for  County  Rate,  now  paid  by  the  Borough  Council. 

§  This  includes  cost  of  paupers  in  the  Guardians'  establishments  and  of  those  in  Hospitals,  Certified  Schools,  &c.,  but  excludes  cost  of  lunatic 
paupers  and  of  chargeable  paupers  in  establishments  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  and  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  District. 
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)  TRE 

POPLAR 

UNION. 

Table  E. 

nanridl  and  Statistical  Statements  and  Abstract  of  Accounts. 

I'JOO. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Remarks. 

£82,30:5 

£88,988 

£103,944 

£110,740 

£104,688 

£182,710 

£7r)0,815 

£781,540 

£789,305 

£800,653 

£815,507 

£818,922 

£  108,621* 

£113,797* 

£118,045 

£133,195 

£140,948 

£152,908 

£];5,127 

£7,934 

£10,530 

£10,530 

£10,530 

£10,559 

£32,181 

£35,225 

£38,510 

£41,778 

£41,552 

£43,667 

2,599 
2,238 

2,696 
2,470 

2,716 
2,780 

2,896 
3,232 

3,178 
3,677 

3,338 
6,011 

1  Based  upon   figures  for  the  1st 
>      January    and    the  preceding 
)      Ist  July  in  each  case. 

£33,002 

£32,834 

£36,249 

£37,794 

£39,555 

£46,301 

£14,739 

£16,438 

£18,977 

£21,207 

£24,408 

£34,473 

£12,968 

£13,317 

£14,026 

£14,700 

£15,340 

£16,916 

£154 

£183 

£168 

£122 

£234 

£201 

£4,478 

£4,720 

£4,813 

£4,995 

£5,322 

£5,477 

£1,125 

£1,209 

£1,169 

£1,206 

£1,250 

£1,2.52 

£31,740 

£35,305 

£37,849 

£37,094 

£43,096 

£42,390 

533 

539 

52/ 

595 

596 

601 

• 

£11,802 

£11,682 

£13,080 

£14,543 

£15,795 

£15,537 

i?  9  A7Q 

£2,879 

£2,927 

£4,535 

£4,928 

£5,357 

£4,552 

£4,683 

£6,253t 

1  Water  had  to  be  taken  from  the 
Water  Company  this  year  instead 

£18,632 

£18,622 

£20,51(5 

£21,667 

£23,357 

£24,717 

of   from   the    Nvorkhouse  well- 
Water  rate  £1,200. 

.1  ,.5ni 

1 ,318 

1,438 

1,513 

1,471 

.s.  d. 

5  2 

s.  d. 

5  6| 

•  s.  d. 
5  11| 

s.  d. 

5  9i 

s.  d. 

5  \1\ 

s.  d. 

6  5^ 

8  10 

9  5 

9  1 

9  10 

9  8 

10  1 

'  8  6 

9  0 

9  2 

9  9 

9  8 

10  2 

8  8i 

9  4^ 

9  2 

9  9 

9  8 

10  1 

\ 13,280  I 

t  Exclusive  of  <  £15. -160  (1897)  '■  paiJ  in  respect  of  Forest  Gate  School  District  charges.  " 

(   £!),23(;  (I81I8)  \ 
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Table  H. 

Retukn  as  to  OuT-DOOK  Pauperism  in  the  Canning  Town  District  of  the 
West  Ham  Union  shoMdng  Number  of  Persons  Relieved,  Number 
per  1,000  of  Estimated  Population  (120,000)  and  Amount  of  Relief 
on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  of  the  10  years  ended  1905,  with  the 
Number  of  Out-door  Paupers  in  Poplar  Union  per  1,000  of  Estimated 
Population  (169,000). 


Poplar  Union. 

Canning  Town  District. 

Number  per  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population^ 

Date. 

Number  of 
Persons 
relieved. 

Number  per  1,000 
of  Estimated 
Population. 

Amount  of  Relief. 
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15-5 

171 
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12-5 
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12-6 
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1st  July,  1898 
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24-6 
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271 
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1st  Jan.,  1905 

10,607 

88-4 

611 
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42-4 

Ist  July,  1905 

2,820 

23-5 
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4 
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Chart  A. 


Poplar  Union; 

NUMBELR   OF  PaUPERS. 


Indoor  Paupers. 
Outdoor  P/iupers 


Figures  for  each  year  taken  on  mean  of  numbers  on       January  of  that  ^  ear 


ana'      Ju/y  previous. 

WelleriCraham.  L"*  Litho  London. 


U'.  2,1  iAR,  1929 


Pauperism  in  Poplar  and  the  whole  Metropolis. 


Chart  B. 
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PER.IPOO 
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/89P    1893     /894     1695    1696    1897     /dS8    /eS3    /SOO    /SO/     1902    /303    ISQ^    1905    1306.  P0PUi,Aj,ON 


Poplar'-  

Metropol/s. 


Weller  i  L"^  LiCho. London 


Poplar  Union  . 

Cost  of  Relief  —  Indoor  and  Outdoor. 
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Waller  <&  Graham,       Litho.  London. 
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S  21  MAR.  1929 


Indoor  Pauperism . 

toCo<0<£)   Joes  C>OC)$>Jg 


Outdoor  Pauperism. 


7i>  r/?  A     ^  U  PER  ISM. 
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P0PULAT10N-I9QI- 
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21  MAR.  19^9 


Cost  of  Maintenance  in  the  Workhouse  in 
Poplar  and    Adjacent  Unions. 


Chart  F.  (i) 


Cost  of  maintenance  per  head,  per  week. 

( taken  from  F/nancis/  Statements  Republished  by  Guardians). 
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Chart  F.(z) 


Cost  of  Clothing  per  head.per  week. 
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Weller&Craham  L'?  Litho  London 


2 .1  MAR.  1929 


Cost  of  Provisions  perhead^per  week. 


Chart  F.  (3 ) 


2.1  MAR  1929  -  | 


Out-door  Pauperism  in  Poplar  Union  and 
Canning  Town  District  of  West  Ham  Union. 


Chart  H. 
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Poplar  Union . 
Outdoor  Pauperism  in  1905  &  1306 
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ANDERSON,  J.  - 
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BERRY,  F.  A.  - 
BROODBANK,  R.  V. 

111,284 
246 

CLARKE,  J.      -       -       -  - 
CULiVIjN,  L/.  a.  -       -       -  - 
COMFORT,  R.  W.  E. 
CONOLEY,  Rev.  D.  - 
CROOKS,  W.,  M.P.,  - 
CROSBIE,  W.           -      -  - 

Superintendent,  Laindon  Branch  Workhouse  -       -       -  - 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians  ------ 

Inmate  of  Workhouse  -------- 

150, 157 

145,  287 
1)9 

310,  334,  357 
101,  105 

DEASON,  A.  C.  - 
UIAJMLUJNJJ,  Jb$.  - 
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373,  378,  388 

GARD,  R.    -       .       -       -  - 
WcjiNllilt  I ,  C  W. 
GIBBS,  R.  H.  - 
GRANT,  C.  E.  (Miss) 
GREAVES,  T.  W.  - 
GRIFFITHS,  fl.        -  - 
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138 
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192,  190 
288 
203 
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07 
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36 
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LAW,  A.     -       -       -       -  - 
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MADE  LEY,  E.  (Mrs.) 
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JlAKiLtiiY,  W.  Ix.      -  - 

McCarthy,  j.  t.  - 

McCULLUM,  E.  W.  - 
MlLhiS,  l*.  G.  - 
MOSLBY,  Rev.  H.  A. 

OXLEY,  J.  S.     -      -      -  - 

Late  Matron  of  Workhouse  ------- 

Late  Master  of  Workhouse  -  
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PERSONS  TAKING  PART  IN  THE  INQUIRY. 


Guardunis 

Mr.  J.  ANDERSON. 

„    S.  BACON. 

„    W.  G.  BEAUMONT 

„    J.  BELLSHAM. 

„  W.  H.  BUNDOCK 
Me?.  E.  J.  CORDERY. 
Mr.  W.  CROOKS,  M.P.  {Chuirman). 

„    B.  DIAMOND. 

„    A.  E.  FINDEN. 

„    E.  J.  FORD  {Vice-Chairmun). 

„    R.  H.  GIBBS. 

„    H.  JUNGBLUT. 

Cle7-T(,  Mr.  G.  H.  LOUGH. 
Solicitor,  Me.  E.  J.  MARSH. 


Mr.  G.  LANSBURY. 
„    J.  LINDSAY. 

J.  T.  McCarthy. 

„    J.  A.  PECKHAM. 

„    A.  PHILLIPS. 

„    C.  S.  POOLE. 

„    A.  SMITH. 

,,    C.  E.  SUMNER. 

„    A.  A.  WATTS. 

„    F.  WEBSTER. 
Mrs.  L.  WILSON. 
Mr.  a.  W.  YEO. 


Me.  CORRIE  GRANT,  M.P.I 

I 

AND  }  appeared  for  the  Guardians. 

Me.  J.  A.  JOHNSTON  -J 

Mr.  E.  ELYY  ROBB    -       -  „        „  The  Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance. 

Mr.  a.  a.  ROBINSON-  -  ,^  „  Mr.  Madeley. 
Dr.  HEBER  hart  -  -  „  „  Mr.  Percival. 
mi.  H.  A.  GOOD  -       -       -  „        „  Mr.  Pyle. 


The  Inspector  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Oxley  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Turner  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


TEANSCRIPT  OF  SHORTHAND  NOTES 

:  TAKEN  AT  THE 

PUBLIC  INQUIBY 

HELD  BY 

J.  S.  DAVY,  C.B., 

CHIEF  GENERAL  INSPECTOR  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD, 

INTO  THE] 

General  Conditions  of  the  Poplar  Union,  its  Pauperism, 
and  the  Administration  of  the  Guardians  and 
their  Officers. 


FIRST  DAY. 


Thursday,  7th  June,  1906. 


(The  Inspector.)  On  the  6th  of  last  March  the  Local 
Government  Board  wrote  to  the  guardians  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  decided  to  direct  me  to  hold 
an  Inquiry  as  to  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions  of 
the  Poplar  Union,  its  pauperism  and  its  administration. 
In  reply  to  that  letter  the  guardians,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  said  that  they  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  an  Inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  general  industrial  and  financial  position  of  the 
union,  its  pauperism  and  administration,  but  that  they 
were  strongly  and  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  true  facts,  the  Inquiry  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  fullest  possible  publicity.  In  accordance 
with  that  request  the  Local  Government  Board  decided 
that  such  investigation  was  necessiry  and  advisable,  and 
that  a  public  Inquiry  should  therefore  be  held,  at  which 
the  guardians  should  be  represented  and  be  able  to 
examine  any  witnesses  they  might  call  and  cross-examine 
others.  The  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  received  a  communication  from  a  body  known  as 
the  Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance  requesting  that 
they  also  might  be  heard  at  the  Inquiry.  On  the  19th  of 
March  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote  that  before  a 
public  Inquiry  was  opened  a  preliminary  investigation 
should  be  made  by  me.  Later  on,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
the  Local  Government  Board  communicated  with  the 
guardians  and  the  municipal  alliance  and  stated  that 
they  had  decided  to  hold  such  public  Inquiry.  I  then 
furnished  the  guardians  with  a  short  Memorandum,  with 
charts  and  tables  which  deal  with  pauperism  in  the  Poplar 
Union,  and  informed  them  of  the  heads  of  the  Inquiry  : — 
The  cause  of  the  rise  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
pauperism. 

The  cause  of  the  disproportionate  expenditure  on 

in-main  tenance. 
The  comparison  of  Poplar  with  the  neighbouring 

unions. 

The  explanation  of  the  out-relief  given  to  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  winter  of  1904  and  since. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  indoor  pauperism, 
especially  in  the  workhouse. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  cost  in  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum  as  shewn  in  the  statistical 
statements  of  the  guardians. 


Figures  of  Poplar  pauperism  between  1895  and  1905 
as  contrasted  with  the  figures  of  other  metropolitan 
unions. 

Explanation  of  the  out-door  relief  figures  for  Poplar 

and  Canning  Town. 
Why  the  lowest  tenders  are  not  accepted  and  why 

tenders  are  not  divided  as  is  done  in  Lambeth  and 

other  places. 

I  stated  that  I  should  call  some  of  the  relieving  officers  as 
to  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  and  take  some 
evidence  as  to  the  administration  of  the  workhouse. 
The  Local  Government  Board  also  wrote  to  the 
municipal  alliance,  asking  what  points  they  hoped  to  bring 
forward.  On  the  3 1st  of  May  we  received  notice  that 
among  other  matters  they  proposed  to  deal  with  at  the 
Inquiry,  were  the  general  system  of  contracting  for 
supplies,  including  the  rejection  of  low-priced  tenders,  the 
general  system  of  out-door  relief,  the  indiscriminate  way 
of  giving  out-door  relief,  the  system  of  managing  farm 
colonies  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  thereon,  the 
omission  to  provide  suitable  tasks  for  paupers,  and  the 
general  methods  of  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  the  matron,  and  other  officers  ;  the  provision  of 
refreshments  at  the  cost  of  the  union  for  certain  of  the 
guardians,  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  school  buildings, 
and  the  method  of  preparing  annual  stitistical  statements 
and  certain  inconsistencies  and  variations  therein.  That 
letter  was  forwarded  to  the  guardians  for  their  observa- 
tions, and  I  am  here  to-day  to  hold  the  Inquiry.  Does 
anyone  appear  for  the  guardians  ? 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    We  all  do. 

(The  Inspector.)    That  won't  do. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)    I  am  going  to  appear  for  myself. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    I  also  appear  for  myself. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    I  do  also. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Certain  charges  were  made  against 
me  as  one  of  the  guardians,  and  I  am  going  to  defend 
myself.  I  am  also  a  ratepayer  and  am  entitled  to  be 
here  as  well  as  a  body  representing  other  ratepayers. 

{Jhe  Inspector.)  The  guardians  are  entitled  to  be 
present  and  to  put  through  me  any  questions  they  may 
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wish  a  witness  to  answer.  But  due  order  must  be 
preserved.  There  must  be  order.  I  ask  Mr.  Crooks  if  he 
wishes  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  guardians. 

(Mr.  CrooJcs.)  Then  I  wish  to  say  that  I  represent  the 
guardians  as  their  chairman.  You  have  already  given 
the  guardians  permission  to  put  questions  to  witnesses 
on  their  own  account. 

(The  Inspector.)  Through  me. 

(3fr.  Lanshury.)  I  take  it  that  other  people  will  do 
the  same. 

(The  Inspector.')  Never  mind  about  the  other  people. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)    I  am  a  ratepayer  and  I  am  going  to 
claim  the  same  right  as  these  gentlemen  are  claiming. 

(The  Inspector.)    We  must  keep  order. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)    Very  well  then. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  want  to  say  that  we  welcome  this 
public  Inquiry.  There  is  only  one  small  anxiety,  and 
that  is  that  we  think  we  should  have  had  some  person  to 
conduct  the  proceedings  who  has  not  already  expressed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  our  conduct.  Naturally  we 
are  somewhat  anxious  about  that.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  is  so  predominant  in  all 
Englishmen  and  the  English  character  will  cause  you  to 
dismiss  from  your  mind  any  impressions  you  may  have 
hid,  and  that  you  will  hear  the  evidence  impartially  and 
fairly  which  may  be  set  before  you.  The  point  is  that 
this  letter  which  was  sent  to  you — 

(The  his2)ector.)  Wait  a  moment,  while  I  ask  the 
municipal  alliance  who  appears  for  them. 

(3Ir.  Rohh.)    I  appear  for  them. 

(The  Inspector.)    Does  anyone  appear  for  any  others? 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)  Yes,  I  appear  for  myself,  as  a  rate- 
payer in  the  Poplar  Union. 

(Mr.  Stevens.)  I  should  like  to  appear  as  an  ex- 
guardian  and  also  as  a  ratepayer.    My  name  is  Stevens. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)    Now,  Mr.  Crooks. 

(2Ir.  Crooks.)  Personally,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  it  is 
proposed  to  conduct  the  Inquiry.  Are  we  to  go  on  from 
day  to  day  ?  We  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
hours  of  sitting. 

(The  hispector.)  I  propose  to-day  to  adjourn  for  a 
short  time  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  sit  on  till  four.  Then 
I  propose  to  sit  again  to-morrow  and  then  to  adjourn 
until  Thursday  and  Friday  next  week.  I  hope  that 
arrangement  will  suit  the  convenience  of  all  parties. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  so.  I 
wish  further  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
at  an  early  date  for  certain  returns,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adjourn  for  that  purpose. 

(The  Inspector.)    We  will  decide  that  point  later  on. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  May  I  at  this  stage,  with  a  view  to 
getting  proper  procedure  rules,  ask  you  to  decide  how  far 
these  gentlemen  are  adjuncts  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  because  we  are  here  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
G-overnment  Board  to  answer  certain  specific  questions. 
These  gentlemen  come  here  as  representing  another  body 
which  is  quite  outside  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  are  certain  questions  and  certain  charges  which  are 
put  in  cold  print  against  us.  We  shall  ask  them  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  such  charges.  We  shall  then  claim 
the  right  to  examine  their  witnesses,  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  we  cease  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  shape 
or  form.  You,  Mr.  Davy,  are  here  to  hold  an  Inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not  for 
the  municipal  alliance.  We  don't  intend  that  this  shall  be 
a  fishing  enquiry  on  their  part  to  enable  them  to  build  up 
a  case  as  they  go  along.  First  of  all  they  write  intima- 
ting that  they  are  not  going  to  call  evidence.  They  say  : 
"  I  am  not  aware  what  authority  there  is  for  the  assump- 
^'  tion  by  the  guardians  that  my  clients  have  undertaken 
"  to  bring  forward  charges  against  them  at  theforthcoming 
"  Inquiry,"  and  yet  they  go  on  to  tabulate  a  number  of 
charges  and  at  the  same  time  claim  that  they  are  not 
going  to  call  evidence.  So  far  as  their  share  in  the 
inquiry  is  concerned  we  take  it  that  they  have  nothing  to 
<3o  with  it.  You  are  here  to  inquire  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  into  our  work  We  shall  be 
glad  if  they  will  state  their  case  as  far  as  they  can. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  views  just  expressed  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  sat  down.  My  clients  appear  here  as  an  association 
representing  over  2,000  ratepayers  resident  in  the  Poplar 


union,  and  they  claim  the  right  with  your  permission  to 
appear  here  as  such.  As  ratepayers  they  claim  the 
privilege  of  having  a  searching  inquiry,  and  of  having 
not  only  such  witnesses  as  they  may  hereafter  tender 
heard,  but  such  officials  of  the  board  as  may  be  neeessary, 
and  subject  them  to  examination  and  cross-examination. 
As  to  the  taunt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  letter  referring  to  them  was  conceived 
and  written  in  a  most  moderate  spirit,  and  there  is  not  a 
word  in  it  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  proved  up  to  the 
hilt. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  If  I  have  hurt  this  gentleman's  feelings 
I  apologise,  but  the  letter  says  :  "  The  general  nature 
"  of  the  case  my  clients  intend  to  present  at  the  Inquiry 
"  is,  as  the  guardians  are  well  aware,  that  they  have  been 
"  guilty  of  wasteful  and  deliberate  extravagance,  and  that 
"  instead  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws  with  judgment 
"  and  discretion  they  have  unduly  and  improperly  fostered 
"  and  increased  the  pauperism  of  the  district."  Is  that 
moderate  language  ? 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  We  regard  that  as  exceedingly  temperate 
language. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this. 
You  will  just  allow  me  to  put  in  a  word.  What  I 
have  got  to  do  here  is  to  find  out  the  facts,  and  I  am 
going  to  find  them  out,  even  if  I  have  to  sit  here  until 
the  end  of  July.  The  Inquiry  is  one  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  this  is  the  time  to  thrash 
out  every  allegation  made  against  the  guardians.  Now 
the  guardians  can  only  conduct  their  case  by  being 
orderly,  giving  and  taking  a  little  latitude,  and  by  taking 
a  temperate  view  of  the  whole  matter.  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  if  Mr.  Robb  were  to  open  his  case.  I  am  going 
to  call  some  witnesses.  My  first  one  will  be  Mr.  Madeley, 
the  master  of  the  woikhouse.  I  shall  put  some  questions 
to  him  and  Mr.  Robb  will  do  the  same.  Another  witness 
I  am  going  to  call  is  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house, Dr.  Lament.  I  am  going  to  call  the  relieving 
officer  who  has  been  surcharged.  These  are  my  wit- 
nesses. I  am  going  into  the  whole  case.  Mr.  Robb  will 
tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Sir,  in  this  matter,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  appear  here  by  the  instructions  of  the  Poplar 
Municipal  Alliance,  an  association  of  ratepayers  number- 
ing at  the  present  time  2,185  members,  with  a  rateable 
value  of  something  like  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rate- 
able value  of  che  union.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
trouble  you  with  one  or  two  details  regarding  the 
association  I  represent.  Although  it  has  a  membership 
of  2,185,  it  was  only  founded  a  year  ago — on  the 
9th  May,  1905.  The  immediate  reason  for  its  formation 
was  that  the  already  heavy  rates  had  shortly  prior  to  the 
date  named  been  augmented  by  an  additional  sum  of 
2/-  in  the  £  ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  was,  according 
to  my  instructions,  for  the  purposes  of  the  guardians. 
In  addition  to  that,  great  disquietude  and  dissatisfaction 
had  been  felt  for  some  considerable  time  past  as  to 
the  general  policy  and  administration  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians.  It  was  felt  that  they  were  pursuing 
a  policy  which  was  possibly  honest  and  which  they 
possibly  believed  to  be  right,  but  one  which  yet  was 
fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Messrs. 
Yarrow  decided  about  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  heavy  rates  imposed  upon  them,  to  remove 
their  shipbuilding  yards  from  this  district  to  the  Clyde. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  since  then 
they  have  actually  secured  premises  in  Scotland.  Well 
now,  sir,  there  was  in  addition  an  entirely  abnormal  in- 
crease in  the  pauperism  of  the  district  both  as  regards 
inmates  of  the  union  and  out-door  paupers  to  whom  relief 
is  administered.  It  was  felt  that  although  there  might 
have  been  causes  at  work  which  would  account  for  a 
portion  of  the  increase,  there  was  no  cause  to  which  could 
be  attributed  the  enormous  increase  of  pauperism  in  the 
district,  the  details  of  which  I  will  give  you  in  a  moment. 
That  being  the  state  of  things,  this  association  was  formed, 
with  the  avowed  object  not  of  being  hostile  to  the 
guardians,  but  to  endeavour  by  fair  and  proper  criticism, 
by  the  agitation  of  the  ratepayers,  and  by  disseminating 
information  on  local  matters,  to  get  the  guardians  to  take 
a  difiierent  line  of  policy  to  that  which  they  had  been 
pursuing.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  are  here  to-day, 
and  although  you  have  called  on  me  to  open  the 
case,  and  I  am  proceeding  to  do  so  and  don't  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  one  iota,  yet  1  entirely  dis- 
claim on  the  part  of  the  alliance  being  here 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  capacity  of  prosecuting.  I 
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am  entirely  here  as  a  ratepayer,  to  gain  information  as 
to  how  my  money  is  being  spent,  to  assist  you  if  I  can 
in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  and  to  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  proper  explanation  of  the  matters  which  I  have 
tabulated  in  the  letter  to  which  Mr.  Crooks  referred, 
and  other  matters  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
course  of  this  Inquiry.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  as- 
sociation I  represent  has  never  levelled  any  charge  of  a 
personal  character  against  the  guardians,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  Inquiry,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  evidence  taken  here,  I  have 
no  instructions  at  the  present  moment  to  make  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal  charge  against  the  guar- 
dians. My  case  against  them  for  the  moment  is  that 
they  have  deliberately  pursued  a  policy,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  might  be  a  policy  which  they  think  a  right  and 
proper  one,  but  which  at  the  same  time  has  proved  to 
be  an  unsuccessful  and  disastrous  policy  so  far  as  the 
ratepayers  of  the  union  are  concerned.  Since  my  clients 
first  asked  for  this  Inquiry  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  has  been  collected  and  tabulated  for  your 
Board  in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum  as  to  pauperism 
in  Poplar  and  the  charts  to  which  you  have  referred. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  must  refer  for  a 
moment  to  these  papers  because  they  embody  to  a  very 
large  extent  my  clients"  case  and  the  evidence  on  which 
to  a  very  large  extent  also  they  rely.  If  you  turn  to 
the  first  page  of  the  Memorandum  it  is  shewn  that 
between  the  years  1885  and  1895  there  was  an  increase  in 
in-door  paupers  in  Poplar  of  1,153,  or  70  per  cent.,  and 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  £16,921,  or  80  per  cent. 
From  1895  to  1906,  still  dealing  with  in-door  pauperism, 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,024,  or  36  per  cent.,  and 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  £32,594,  or  86 
per  cent. — the  increase  in  the  cost  being  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  pauperism.  In  the  previous 
period  of  ten  years,  the  increase  in  in-door  pauperism 
was  70  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  was 
80  per  cent.,  whereas  for  the  ten  years  between  1895 
and  1906  the  increase  in  in-door  pauperism  was  36  per 
cent,,  the  increase  in  the  cost  according  to  the  Memo- 
randum was  no  less  than  86  per  cent.,  an  increase  that 
was  entirely  disproportionate.  Then  the  tables  dealing 
with  out-door  pauperism  shew  that"  from  1885  to  1895 
there  was  an  increase  of  565,  or  37  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  in  cost  of  £6,801,  or  92  per  cent.  From  1895 
to  1906  there  was  an  increase  of  5,169,  or  249  per  cent., 
and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  £31,459,  or  222  per  cent. 
Then,  sir,  on  pages  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Memorandum — ^I 
don't  propose  to  deal  with  these  in  detail — there  is  shewn 
year  by  year  the  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers,  and 
1  venture  to  say  that  the  figures  shewn  there  are  both 
remarkable  and  unprecedented.  As  far  a*!  I  am  aware, 
and  as  far  as  my  enquiries  have  been  able  to  take  me, 
there  is  no  precedent  either  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  country  for  the  condition  of  Poplar  at  the  present 
time,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  at  the  end  of  last  year,  as 
regards  the  number  of  out-door  paupers.  Then  we  find, 
on  page  13,  tables  giving  the  cost  of  relief,  both  in-door 
and  out-door.  Well,  now,  first  of  all  in  dealing  with 
in-door  pauperism  we  find  that  in  1885  the  cost  was 
£21,131,  and  that  it  had  risen  in  1895  to  £38,052.  In 
1906  it  had  further  risen  to  £35,323.  The  1906  figure, 
however,  as  stated  in  the  Memorandum,  is  an  estimate 
based  on  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1905.  But 
as  that  will  be  the  summer  half-year  the  estimate  is 
obviously  a  most  conservative  one.  Then  with  regard 
to  out-door  relief.  In  1885  the  total  cost  was  £28,501. 
In  1895  it  was  £52,223. 

(J/r.  Ford.)  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Robb  is  making  a  serious 
mistake  there.  He  is  giving  the  figures  for  both  in  door 
and  out-door  relief.  The  last  column  is  the  total  of  both 
accounts  for  in-door  and  out-door  relief.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  figures  separately,  for  we 
don't  want  any  mistake.  Perhaps  my  friend  will  allow 
me.  The  total  spent  in  the  year  1885  on  the  muintenance 
of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  was  £21,131. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Mr.  Davy,  that  is  not  only  for  the 
mamtenance  of  persons  in  the  workhouse,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  institutions  not  under  our 
control,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  in- 
stitutions, the  Sick  Asylum,  &c. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  It  is  in  regard  to  the  general  in-door 
maintenance  of  paupers  with  the  exception  of  lunatics. 

(i/r.  Lansbury.)    Read  the  heading  of  the  last  column. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  "  In-maintenance  of  paupers  in 
"  workhouses,  &c.,  under  control  of  the  guardians  and 
"  maintenance  of  paupers  in  institutions  not  under  the 


"  control  of  the  guardians."  In  1885  the  total  was 
£21,131  ;  in  1895  under  the  same  heading  the  figurea 
had  gone  up  to  £38,052  ;  in  1906,  for  the  half-year, 
only  six  months,  mind  you,  the  figures  were  £35,323. 
So,  sir,  for  the  half-year  in  1906  the  cost  will  total 
almost  as  much  as  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1895. 
Well  then,  dealing  with  out  door  relief  the  total  for 
out-door  relief  was  £7,H70  in  1885.  In  1895  it  had 
reached  £14,171,  in  1905  it  reached  £34,456,  and  for 
the  half-year  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  £22,815. 
Thus  taking  the  totals  of  both  in-door  and  out-door 
relief — -the  total  of  both  descriptions  of  relief — -in  1885  it 
was  £28,051,  in  1895,  £52,223,  in  1005  it  was  £102,735, 
and  for  the  half-year  oE  1906  it  was  e-timated  at 
£58,138,  or  at  the  rate  of  £116,000  per  annum.  Then, 
sir,  there  are  comparisons  of  the  pauperism  in  Poplar, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  unions,  based  on  figures  taken 
from  the  London  County  Council's  statistical  abstract. 
These  figures  show  the  following  results — I  will  only  give 
the  totals  and  won't  labour  the  matter.  Taking  the  totals, 
the  figures  for  1905,  the  total  number  of  paupers  both  in- 
door and  out-door,  in  Bethnal  Green  was  2,942,  in  Ber- 
mondsey  5,940,  in  Stepney  2,046,  in  Whitechapel  1,482, 
and  in  Poplar  9,364.  The  percentage  of  pauperism  per 
thousand  of  the  population  in  the  same  period  was — 
Bethnal  Green  22-6,  Bermondsey  47'5,  Stepney  35'9, 
W^hitechapel  18'7,  and  Poplar  55-7.  Well  then,  sir,  we 
come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion,  and 
that  is  the  general  statistics  relating  to  the  Poplar  Union. 
These  show  that  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  guardians 
have  increased  from  £85,306  in  1896  to  £182,710  in 
1905.  In  the  same  period  the  rateable  value  of  the 
union  has  increased  from  £739,484  to  £818,922,  which 
'I  make  to  be  an  increase  of  £79,438.  The  amount 
received  from  the  Poor  Rate  and  disbursed  by  the 
guardians  has,  during  the  same  period,  increased  from 
£88,119  to  £152,908.  The  causes  for  this  I  won't  deal 
with — the  cost  of  maintenance  and  out-door  relief  I 
have  already  dealt  with.  Then  there  is  an  item  relating 
to  the  rations  of  officers  which  I  think  certainly  calls  for 
some  explanation  from  the  guardians.  In  1896  the 
rations  of  officers  stood  at  £1,600,  in  1905  they  had  in- 
creased to  £5,477.  I  shall  have  to  ask  that  during  the 
course  of  the  Inquiry  we  shall  be  furnishei  with  a  return 
shewing  the  number  of  officers  who  arc  in  receipt  of 
rations. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  Forest  Gate  School  District  was 
dissolved  in  1898  when  we  had  to  take  over  the  whole  of 
the  staff  in  the  schools. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  my  point 
is  that  that  would  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease. I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  statement  shewing  the 
total  number  of  officers  in  all  the  institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  guardians,  so  that  we  can  ascertain  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance. I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  does  not  shew 
a  sum  approaching  £1  per  week  per  head.  Then  we  come 
to  a  remarkable  item,  one  to  which  I  venture  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  the  guardians,  because  it  seems  to  li.e 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  Inquiry, 
and  does  call  for  some  explanation.  And  that  is  in  respect 
to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Mr.  Davy,  may  I  point  out  to  you  and 
also  to  our  friend,  that  this  Inquiry  is  confined  to  acts  of 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.  'The  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  board, 
and  is  altogether  outside  the  purview  of  this  Inquiry. 
May  T  also  point  out  that  we  did  not  come  here  to  hear 
the  municipal  alliance's  case.  He  is  stating  your  case. 
Our  time  is  as  important  as  Mr.  Robb's.  We  are  defend- 
ing our  honour.  That  is  all  we  have  to  defend.  This 
gentleman  is  earning  fees. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true.  The 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  is  a  different  body. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  assure  you  it  is  so.  There  is  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  we  elect  members.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  their  actions.  They  are  responsible 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  are  quite  independent.  They 
have  got  to  defend  their  actions. 

{3Ir.  Lansbury.)  We  have  enough  to  do  to  defend 
ourselves. 

{2'he  Inspector.)  I  told  the  guardians  in  my  letter 
that  I  did  not  propose  to  make  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  administration  of  the  asylum  at  present.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  guardians  that  these  sums  should  be  included, 
because  if  you  look  at  the  total  yoa  will  find  a  sum  of 
£42,000  included  for  the  sick  asylum. 
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(Mr.  ffobb.)  I  am  informed  tbat  this  is  a  joint  hospital, 
and  that  eight  out  of  the  twelve  members  are  elected  by 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  and  are  members  of  that 
body,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  effective  control. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  are  not  going  to  allow  that  to 
go  forth  to  the  public,  are  you,  Mr.  Davy  ? 

(3lr.  Crooks.)  Once  the  election  of  managers  has 
taken  place  these  men  are  responsible  to  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board  and  not  to  us. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  But  no  amount  of  argument  can  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  persons, 
eight  of  them  are  members  of  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  therefore  I  repeat  my  statement  that  in 
effect  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  has  control. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.')    No,  No. 

(The  Impector.)  For  how  long  a  period  are  the 
members  elected  ? 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)    For  three  years. 

(The  Lispector.)  Then  for  three  years  they  are 
entirely  independent. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  a  member  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  guardians,  but  he  may  still  remain 
a  member  of  the  managing  body  of  the  sick  asylum. 
That  is  to  say,  the  time  overlaps.  Sometimes  they  may 
remain  managers  for  one  year  or  for  two  years  after 
they  have  failed  to  secure  re-election  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  are  therefore  quite  irresponsible  to  the 
board  of  guardians. 

(The  Inspector.)    Until  their  three  years  would  be  up. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
once  we  have  elected  them.  It  is  like  the  Asylums 
Board.  We  select  a  representative  to  this  board  and 
we  have  no  control  after. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  you  mean  is  that  out  of  your 
income  a  lot  has  to  be  paid  away  for  which  you  are  not 
responsible. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Not  only  do  our  rates  go  to  the  sick 
asylum,  but  to  the  London  County  Council,  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  to  the  police  rate. 
Assuredly  they  cannot  cross-examine  us  on  that  ex- 
penditure. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Mr.  Crooks,  I  am  sure,  wants  me  to  give 
facts. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  figures  seem  to  be  inserted  because 
we  find  that  in  1896  it  cost  £23,000  to  maintain  566 
patients  in  this  asylum,  who  were  chargeable  to  the 
Poplar  Union. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)    And  Stepney. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  But  in  1905  it  cost  £42,390  to  maintain 
601.  That  is  to  say  it  cost  £19,000  more  to  maintain  an 
additional  35. 

(  The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb,  it  may  be  all  right  and  is 
perhaps  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry,  but  you  cannot  ask  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  to  answer  it.  By  and  by  I 
will  probably  deal  with  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  But  I  assume  that  the  Poplar  Guardians 
don't  pay  this  amount  without  comment.  I  assume  that 
when  they  are  asked  for  an  additional  £19,000  for  the 
support  of  an  additional  35  persons  in  this  Asylum  they 
make  some  kind  of  enquiry.  I  assume  tbat  my  friend 
Mr.  Crooks,  who  is  a  public  man  of  some  experience, 
when  be  is  asked  for  the  money  on  the  precept,  when  he 
is  asked  for  an  additional  £19,000  for  an  additional  35 
persons  chargeable  to  the  Poplar  Union,  does  not  pay  it 
without  going  into  the  thing.  Surely  after  his  experience 
in  public  affairs  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  us  some 
explanation  with  regard  to  this  item. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
recently  asked  us  for  an  increased  rate.  We  have  no 
control  over  them. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  If  it  is  not  germane  I  will  not  press  it. 
But  T  do  invite  Mr.  Crooks  or  Mr.  Lansbury  to  explain 
this  particular  item. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)    We  cannot  go  to  the  sick  asylum. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    I  am  sorry — 

(Mr.  Robb.)    And  the  ratepayers  are  sorry  too. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  You  seem  to  think  that  we  never  pay 
rates. 


(The  Inspector.)  The  suggestion  is  that  when  election 
time  comes  round  the  Poplar  Guardians  have  to  nominate 
persons  to  the  Sick  Asylum  Board  of  Managers,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  when  they  are  once  elected  they  have 
no  control  over  them. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  matter 
for  any  mirth,  if  I  may  say  so. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  cannot  help  ^laughing,  because  it 
will  be  a  year  after  the  next  election  of  guardians  before 
we  can  deal  with  the  sick  asylum.  Thei'efore  what  this 
gentleman  is  asking  us  to  do  we  cannot  do.  The  law 
don't  allow  us  to. 

(The  Inspector.)  Then  it  will  be  a  matter  for  your 
successors. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  wont  quarrel  over  quibbles.  If  the 
guardians  won't  answer  I  will  leave  it  there.  But  on 
behalf  of  my  clients  I  invite  and  challenge  them  to 
explain  why  it  cost  an  additional  £19,000  to  support 
35  more  people  in  the  sick  asylum. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  And  we  challenge  them  to  go  to  the 
sick  asylum  and  ask  them. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  cannot  carry  that  part  of  the  case 
any  further.  I  must  leave  it  where  it  is,  without  any 
further  comment  because  I  don't  think  any  comment  is 
necessary.  Well,  sir,  so  much  for  the  statistics,  for  which  I 
freely  confess  I  am  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  think  it  is  only  right  and  fair  to 
say  this  because  they  embody  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  induced  my  clients,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
assume  the  attitude  they  did.  Well,  now  I  come  to  some 
points  which  I  have  tabulated  against  the  guardians.  I 
said  on  behalf  of  my  clients  that  the  guardians  are 
pursuing  a  policy  of  extravagance — of  deliberate  extrava- 
gance— that  in  fact  they  are  f ostering  and  pampering 
pauperism  and  making  it  actually  attractive  ;  and  that 
they  are  attracting  people  from  other  districts  to  Poplar 
in  order  tbat  these  people  may  enjoy  the  comforts,  nay 
the  luxuries,  in  the  Poplar  Workhouse,  which  they  do  not 
get  in  other  institutions  elsewhere.  In  support  of  my 
contention  that  there  has  been  extravagance,  I  rely  first 
of  all  on  the  general  figures.  I  will  come  to  the  details 
afterwards.  I  rely  first  of  all  on  what  is  shewn  in  the 
charts.  Chart  F  gives  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  head 
per  week  in  the  workhouse,  and  shews  that  in  Poplar  it 
has  risen  from  4.s.  bd.  per  head  in  1896  to  6s.  bd.  per  head 
in  1906.  The  greater  part  of  that  increase  would  appear 
to  be  attributable  to  provisions,  because  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions per  head  has  risen  from  2.s.  10|c^.  in  1896  to  4.9.  Qhd. 
in  1905.  Well,  sir,  I  say  that  if  the  case  were  carried  no 
further  than  that,  if  it  were  left  to  these  figures  alone,  on 
this  large  increase  alone  there  would  be  atnple  matter  for 
enquiry. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    Hear,  hear. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  giving  matter  for  the  guardians  to 
explain.  But  if  my  instructions  are  correct  there  are 
other  matters  to  explain  and  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
them  as  fairly  and  as  temperately  as  I  can.  If  it 
appears  during  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  tbat  I  am 
wrong  in  any  statements,  or  if  ray  instructions  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  evidence,  no  one  will  withdraw  any- 
tfiing  more  frankly  or  more  freely  than  I  shall.  But 
I  shall  endeavour  to  let  the  matter  develop  more  by 
evidence  than  by  statements  made  by  me.  This  is  not 
a  matter  for  oratory  or  declamation,  it  is  rather  a 
question  for  ascertaining  facts  by  sworn  evidence.  What 
we  are  here  for  is  to  enquire  into  the  facts,  sift  facts,  and 
enquire  into  the  truth.  After  this  preface  then,  I 
challenge  straight  away  the  tender  forms  and  contracts, 
and  I  know  at  once  that  I  am  in  troubled  waters.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  request  the  cleik  to  the  guardians  to 
prepare  a  return  covering  the  last  three  years  and  shewing 
during  that  period  the  actual  tenders  received  for 
supplies  with  the  figures  in  each  case  ;  the  accepted 
tenders,  and  delivery  of  supplies  as  against  such  tenders. 
My  object  in  asking  for  that  is  that  at  the  present  time  I 
have  ouly  the  figures  before  me  relating  to  the  last 
contracts.  These  contracts  were  entered  into  at  a  time 
when  your  Board  was  busy  with  an  investigation  and 
when  my  clients  were  bestirring  themselves,  and  so  I  say 
that  the  last  contracts  are  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
situation,  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  truth  and  probe 
the  matter  to  the  bottom  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
have  a  return  covering  the  last  three  years.  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  you  tbat  there  is  ample  ground  for  asking  for 
that.  On  the  last  occasion,  as  is  pointed  out  in  your 
Memorandum,  out  of  some  40  tenders,  or  rather  40  sets 
of  tenders,  for  various  articles  required,  in  17  tenders 
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the  lowest  tender  was  not  accepted.  If  the  lowest 
tender  bad  been  accepted  in  every  case  there  would 
apparently  have  been  a  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of 
£1,500.  Some  of  the  supplies  call  for  special  remark. 
For  instance,  the  brewer.  The  highest  tender  was  Whit- 
bread  &  Co.,  for  £311,  which  was  accepted.  The  lowest 
tender  was  Thorne  Brothers,  £193,  and  there  were  other 
tenders  from  well  known  firms — Meux,  Lovibond  and  so 
on.  The  guardians  seem  to  have  accepted  the  highest 
tender,  whereas  if  they  had  accepted  the  lowest  tender 
in  respect  to  beer  they  would  have  saved  a  sum  of  £118. 
Then  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  tenders  are  accepted 
at  higher  figures  in  order  that  business  may  be  kept  in 
Poplar,  and  that  Poplar  tradesmen  may  be  patronised. 
That  may  be  matter  for  some  consideration,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Board  during  the  course  of  this 
Inquiry,  as  to  how  far  a  public  body  is  justified  in 
considering  local  tradesmen  when  their  tenders  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  other  people.  It  will 
also  be  a  matter  for  your  consideration  as  to  how  far 
the  whole  thing  is  desirable,  that  contractors  should 
have  so  much  allotted  to  them  when  they  are  in  close 
proximity  to  guardians  and  the  ofiRcials.  But  it  also 
appears  from  some  of  these  tenders,  when  there  are  two 
people  in  competition,  it  is  not  always  the  lowest  one 
that  is  accepted — even  in  Poplar  itself.  I  have  shewn 
you  tbat  in  this  way  seventeen  tenders  which  were  not 
the  lowest  were  accepted  when  an  apparent  saving  of 
£1,500  might  have  been  made,  and  that  m  the  case  of  the 
brewer  the  highest  tender  was  accepted  at  an  increased 
cost  of  £118.  We  find  that  in  Poplar  itself  between  two 
competing  tradesmen  the  lower  tender  is  not  always 
accepted,  and  so  I  say  that  there  is  ample  ground  for  the 
return  for  which  I  have  asked  you  and  for  which  I  press 
seriously  on  behalf  of  my  clients.  I  regard  it  as  essential 
for  this  Inquiry  that  this  return  should  be  prepared. 
Then  not  only  is  the  method  of  accepting  tenders  and  the 
making  of  contracts  at  fault,  but  I  go  further  and  say. 
that  the  tender  forms  themselves  specify  articles  of  a 
description  and  quality  and  class  which  are  in  many  cases 
entirely  unsuitable  for  an  institution  such  as  this.  For 
instance,  in  the  form  of  tender  for  cheesemongery  we  see 
such  items  as  these — best  butter,  "  Three  Churn  "  Taunton, 
Wright  &  Go's.,  24  lb.  boxes,  of  2  lb.  rolls,  best  English 
Cheddar,  Stilton  cheese,  Gorgonzola  cheese,  best  American 
cheese,  best  bacon  (Denny's)  in  rashers,  back  and  streaky, 
gammons  (Denny's),  best  butter — in  fact  I  think  I  am 
not  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  the  word  most 
frequently  used  in  the  tender  forms  is  the  word  "  best." 
The  alternative  tender  for  the  cheesemongery,  &c., 
embodies  margarine,  and  here  we  come  to  a  most  import- 
ant point  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friends, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  system  under  which  they  are 
purchasing  their  margarine  at  the  present  time.  I  speak 
subject  to  correction  as  to  the  facts,  but  if  my  instruc- 
tions are  right,  what  happens  is  this.  For  ten  or  twelve 
years  prior  to  1903  the  guardians  supplied  margarine  to 
the  inmates.  They  then  uspd  to  specify  in  their  tender 
forms  two  or  three  kinds  of  margarine — including  Van 
den  Berg's,  Le  Dansk,  and  I  think  one  other  as  well.  In 
the  year  1903  butter  was  substituted,  and  butter  was 
used  entirely  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  at  an  increased 
cost  of  something  like  £2,000  i.'er  year,  because  the 
guardians  used  many  hundredweights  of  butter  or 
margarine  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  butter  they 
paid  from  1/0^  to  1/2}  per  lb.,  and  the  margarine  they 
could  have  purchased  at  the  average  rate  of  Id.  per  lb. 
That  would  shew  a  difference  of  something  like  £2,000  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  was  in  1898  when  the  guardians 
adopted  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  care  when  they  altered  it,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  before  they  adopte  1  butter  the 
guardians  always  specified  two  or  three  brands  of 
margarine.  That  is  to  say,  they  allowed  the  supply  of 
margarine  to  be  open  to  competition.  Now  then,  mark 
you,  when  the  guardians  gave  up  butter  and  came 
back  to  margarine,  what  do  we  find  them  doing  ?  We 
find  that  they  take  the  peculiar  course  of  specifying 
one  brand  of  margarine — Van  den  Berg's — and  they 
ask  for  it  in  24  lb.  boxes  and  in  2  lb.  loils.  Why,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  because  if  I  am  correctly  informed 
butter  is  served  out  to  the  inmates  in  small  pats  of 
1  ounce  or  ^  an  ounce.  Why  therefore  should  they  go 
to  the  additional  expense  of  buying  it  in  2  lb.  rolls 
instead  of  buying  it  by  the  cwt.  or  h  cwt.  ?  I  cannot 
imagine  their  reason.  And  on  this  point  I  ask  them  to 
explain  why  they  are  paying  72s.  per  cwt.  for  the 
margarine  :  I  speak  subject  to  correction — if  I  am  wrong 


— but  I  am  informed  they  are  paying  72.';.  per  cwt.  for 
this  particular  margarine,  when  otlitr  I  rands,  equally 
good,  are  being  supplied  to  neighbouring  institutions  at 
56s.  per  cwt.  sold  in  bulk?  I  also  invite  them  thtn  to 
explain  why,  after  having  always  made  it  a  practice 
before  they  introduced  butter  to  specify  three  brands  of 
margarine,  they  limit  the  tender  forTS  to  one  brand  of 
margarine,  so  that  there  can  be  no  competition  in  mar- 
garine. 1  say  that  this  system  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  and  it  is  really  an  important  item.  I  ask  my 
friends  to  give  it  their  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
Inquiry  and  to  explain  the  item.  So  much  for  the 
cheesemonger's  form.  The  poulterer's  form  specified 
poultry  drawn  and  trussed,  1,300  lbs.,  and  1,850  dozen 
English  eggs,  best  new-laid  eggs,  eight  to  the  lb. 

(i¥r.  Lanshury.^    They  are  wrong. 

{Mr.  Crooks.^  Le  Dansk  is  the  only  article  specified 
in  '97  for  margarine. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    But  many  years. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  1897  and  1898.  We  cannot  go 
further  back.    We  give  you  the  last  two  years. 

{The  Inspector.)    That  tender,  72. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    The  same  brand. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    The  same  brand  in  bulk. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  All  this  is  statement,  Mr.  Davy. 
We  cannot  cross-examine  Mr.  Robb.  It  is  rouc'h  t  hese 
all  going  to  the  press  as  startling  revelations. 

{The  fnspector  )  If  you  care  about  tlie  press  it  will 
have  a  much  worse  effect. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Here  is  a  statement  that  has  gone  out 
that  before  this  last  contract  the  guardians  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  specifying  a  variety  of  articles.  We  resent 
it  and  look  it  up  and  see  the  last  two  occasions  when 
margarine  was  bought,  1897  and  1898,  only  one  brand 
was  specified  and  in  these  two  years  this  gentleman's 
statements  are  untrue,  and  they  l)ave  gone  out  to  the 
press  as  true. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  can  only  appear  that  the  same  per- 
nicious system  was  pursued  in  1897  and  1898  as  in  1906. 

{3£r.  Lanshury.)    If  you  ask  me — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  summons  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  contractor  for  margarine.  I  said  that 
I  would  be  careful  not  to  say  anything  tbat  would  not  be 
supported  by  evidence,  and,  if  1  find  that  my  instructions 
are  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  that  I  would  frankly  and 
freely  put  the  matter  right. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  If  a  lie  gets  a  start  it  is  very  hard  to 
overtake  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then  we  must  be  careful  not  to  tell  them, 
Mr.  Crooks.  I  think  if  my  friend  Mr.  Lansbury  will 
restrain  himself  a  little  we  shall  get  on  better.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  due  to  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  elicit 
all  the  facts. 

{3L:  Lanshury.)  It  is  to  prevent  you  making  mis- 
statements. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  was  dealing  with  the  English  best  ne^- 
laid  eggs,  1,850  dozen  of  which  were  specified  in  the 
tender.    Well,  sir,  I  say  that  is  an  extravagance. 

{Air.  Crooks.)  I  am  going  to  ask  your  pardon  before 
I  speak.  That  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  is  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  public  mind.  You  are  going  to 
put  a  question,  which  I  shall  make  a  note  of,  as  to  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  officers,  and  that  we  shall  answer  at  the 
proper  moment ;  but  the  inference  about  eggs  and  cheese 
and  those  items  is  tbat  they  were  things  tendered  for 
for  the  inmates.  We  will  conclusively  prove  that  they 
were  for  the  officers'  dietary.  It  looks  nice  in  the  press, 
"  Fare  for  paupers."  To  get  a  start  like  that  is  unfair. 
If  you  say  these  are  officers'  items  the  public  will  know 
what  they  are. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Even  assuming  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  officers'  items  I  should  say  they  were  still  wrong. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    All  right. 

{J[r.  Rohh.)    But  they  cannot  all  be  that. 

{A  guardian.)    And  the  sick. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  They  cannot  all  of  them  be  officers'  items 
for  this  reason — the  best  English  Cheddar,  2,700  lbs.  Do 
the  officers  require  2,700  lbs  ? 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  casual  wards,  the  schools  and 
Laindon  are  all  included.  The  contract  is  for  the  whole 
of  the  institutions.  The  gentleman  is  saying  it  is  only 
the  workhouse. 
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(Ifr.  Rohh.)  Best  butter,  292  cwt.  Do  the  officers 
require  292  cwt.  of  best  butter?  Best  bacon,  full 
branded,  back  and  streaky. 

(il/r.  Ford.)    Is  there  any  alternative  tender  ? 

(J/?-.  Rohh.)    Yes,  best  bacon. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  What  is  the  alternative  tender  ?  What 
was  the  amount  ?  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Robb  has  spoken 
to  the  most  recent  tenders. 

{Mr  Rohh.)  I  am  quoting  from  the  tender  forms  from 
1st  April,  1906,  to  30th  March,  1907. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Yes,  I  submit  we  didn't  accept  any 
tender  for  butter.  A  misleading  imoression  is  going 
round.  Mr.  Robb  has  charged  us  with  one  specifically. 
This  is  very  important.  I  mean  to  say  we  are  being 
blamed  for  having  one  special  brand  of  margarine  and  we 
are  charged  with  having  292  cwt.  of  butter,  which  are 
alternative  tenders. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  can  understand  this  is  not  pleasant 
reading. 

{Mr  Lansbary.)    It  is  not  true. 

{The  Lispector.)  Mr.  Lough,  was  that  tender  form 
identical  with  the  last  tender  form  ? 

{3Ir  Lanshury.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Lough.)    There  was  an  alternative  tender. 
{The  Impector.)    For  margarine  ? 
{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{The  Inqjector.)  This  was  an  identical  tender  to  the 
previous  time.    Do  you  remember  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  There  was  no  alternative  tender  a  year 
ago. 

{The  Inspector.)  Was  the  tender  for  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  butter  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)    The  butter  was  the  same. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  hear  evidence. 
I  may  be  told  they  did  not  have  these  articles.  I  say  you 
have  put  in  your  tenders  items  which  it  was  wasteful  and 
extravagant  for  yon  to  have,  and  which  you  did  have,  or 
you  put  in  a  number  of  articles  which  you  knew  you  could 
not  possibly  require  and  misled  some  of  the  contractors. 
My  friends  will  be  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

{3Ir.  Lanshury.)  There  may  be  other  people  in  the 
same  position. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Dealing  with  Mr.  Crooks'  point  about  the 
officers'  rations  :  the  best  bacon,  the  full  branded,  back  and 
streaky,  Denny's,  5,136  lbs.,  do  the  officers  of  the  work- 
house require  5,136  lbs.  of  this  superior  article  of  bacon  ? 
GammoDS,  270  cwt.,  and  so  forth.  I  return  to  the  eggs, 
which  I  was  upon  when  I  was  diverted.  Here  we  have 
1,850  dozen  English  best  new-laid  eggs,  eight  to  the  lb. 
I  say  on  behalf  of  my  clients  that  this  is  an  ex- 
travagance. Of  course  they  may  be  necessary.  I  don't 
say  they  are  not,  but  I  venture  to  ask  the  guardians  how 
many  poor  ratepayers  of  Poplar  can  afford  new-laid  eggs  ? 
There  are  many  of  us,  I  hope  in  respectable  positions  of 
life,  who  occasionally  have  to  put  up  with  French  eggs.  I 
do  myself  occasionally.  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  them, 
but  to  specify  them  for  an  institution  of  this  kind  is,  I  say, 
an  evidence  of  extravagance  and  wasteful  expenditure. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Tinned  meat. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  green-grocer  is  to  supply  the  best 
onions,  the  best  turnips,  the  best  carrots.  The  grocer  and 
cheesemonger — this  is  for  Laindon — biscuits,  various, 
Huntley  and  Palmer's,  in  tius,  100  lbs.  ;  currants,  best 
Patras,  250  lbs.;  cake,  2,000  lbs.  ;  candied  peel — 

{Mr.  Lanshwy.)    Is  this  Laindon? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Laindon,  sir  —  35  lbs.  ;  chicory, 
ground,  260  lbs. ;  best  ground  coffee,  1,000  lbs.  ;  best 
cocoa,  70  lbs.  ;  mustard,  Colman's  superfine,  70  lbs.  ;  nut- 
megs, 2  lbs.  ;  Lazenby's  pickles,  36  bottles  ;  pepper,  pure, 
ground,  black  and  white,  70  lbs.  ;  best  Valencia  raisins, 
250  lbs.;  best  Rangoon  rice,  8  cwt.;  best  Demerara  sugar, 
50  cwt=.  ;  best  castor  sugar,  21  lbs.  And  in  another 
place  I  shall  show  you  a  large  quantity  of  castor  sugar 
for  ordinary  U5e  instead  of  Demerara.  Sultanas,  56  lbs.  : 
Lea  and  Perrin's  sauce,  36  bottles  ;  Mazawattee  tea  at  2/6, 
50  lbs.  I  shall  i  erhaps  be  told  that  50  lbs.  of  Mazawattee 
tea  was  for  the  officers.  Assuming  it  was,  it  is  still  an 
unwarrantable  and  extravagant  expenditure.  1  don't 
drink,  and  not  many  people  can  afford  to  drink,  Maza- 
wattee tea  of  2s.  Qd.  quality.  The  guardians  have  no 
right  to  supply  their  officials  with  tea  of  that  quality, 


and  I  have  statements — I  am  glad  Mr.  Crooks  agrees 
with  me,  and  I  hope  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Crooks  we 
shall  ascertain  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  which  of 
these  officials  have  this  superior  article — I  have  state- 
ments from  some  of  the  officials  who  don't  get  this 
luxury.  I  want  to  know,  and  Mr.  Crooks  will  want  to 
know,  where  these  luxuries  go  to  and  who  has  them. 
The  butcher  is  called  upon  to  supply  good  English 
ox  beef,  fresh  killed,  consisting  of  thick  flanks, 
middle  ribs,  rounds,  and  leg  of  mutton  pieces  to 
order,  free  from  bone,  including  such  joints  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  officers  ;  good  English  wether 
mutton,  fresh  killed,  all  legs  and  shoulders  and  loin 
when  ordered  ;  pork  fresh  and  salt,  and  65  stone  of 
the  best  beef  suet.  I  am  not  expert  in  house-keeping 
details  but  I  should  have  thought  instead  of  consuming 
all  this  best  beef  suet,  a  large  quantity  of  dripping  might 
be  utilised.  So  much  for  the  butcher.  Then  I  come,  sir, 
to  an  item  that  will  interest  ladies,  and  that  is  the  drapery. 
I  am  going  to  submit  to  you  that  the  tender  for  drapery 
shows  further  items  which  call  for  attention.  Item  26, 
twenty-nine  dozen  white  counterpanes  for  beds.  I  say  on 
behalf  of  my  clients  that  to  supply  the  people  provided 
for  in  this  institution  with  white  counterpanes  that  re- 
quire constant  washing  is  an  extravagance.  They  ought 
to  be  supplied,  as  domestic  servants  usually  are,  with 
counterpanes  of  some  dark  colour.  Then  we  find  one 
dozen  cricketing  belts,  51  dozen  pairs  of  cuffs  and  180 
dozen  four-fold  collars.    That  may  be  necessary. 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  They  are  for  the  girls'  outfits  at  the 
schools. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  104  pairs  of  lace  muslin  or  net  curtains, 
and  we  also  find  in  another  part  of  the  tender,  in  addition 
to  the  curtains,  924  yards  of  muslin  or  net  for  windows. 
I  cannot  conceive,  and  m.y  clients  cannot  conceive,  how  in 
an  institution  of  this  kind  they  can  require  104  pairs  of 
muslin  curtains  to  drape  the  windows  and  then  the  further 
924  yards  of  muslin  or  netting  in  addition,  apparently 
for  the  same  purpose.  Then  we  come  to  36  dozen  Irish 
cambric  handkerchiefs.  I  want  to  know,  sir,  for  whom 
were  these  36  dozen  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs  in- 
tended. Then  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  linen  sheeting, 
800  yards  of  linen  sheeting,  400  yards  of  linen 
sheeting,  red  striped,  and  800  yards  of  linen  sheeting, 
blue  striped,  400  yards  blue  and  red  striped,  100  yards 
forty  inches  wide.  There  is  2,500  yards  of  linen  sheeting. 
Well,  I  should  have  thought — I  speak  subject  to  cor- 
rection— that  in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  provide  linen  s-heeting  of  that  description. 
There  may  be  some  explanation  forthcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians.  Then,  sir,  I  find  400  yards  of  damask 
table  linen,  60  inches  wide.  I  ask  for  whom  was  the 
damask  table  linen  intended  ?  Then  there  is  one  gross  of 
dress  preservers,  possibly  necessary  for  the  female 
inmates. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    For  the  children. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  170  dozen  pairs  of  men's  merino  socks 
and  200  dozen  pairs  of  men's  merino  stockings.  I  should 
have  thought  that  there  worsted  might  have  sufficed. 
Fifteen  dozen  toilet  covers.  Who  wants  fifteen  dozen 
toilet  covers  ?  It  cannot  be  fifteen  dozen  officers  who 
want  toilet  covers.  Eighteen  dozen  damask  table  napkins. 
Who  were  the  table  napkins  for  ?  Are  the  table  napkins 
for  the  inmates  or  the  officers,  and  why  need  they  be 
specified  damask  ? 

{The  Lispector.)  Damask? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    Yes,  it  is  a  very  fine  quality. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    We  have  samples. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  the  finest  quality  with  the  finest 
finish  that  can  be  obtajped.  One  hundred  yards  of  art 
serge,  various  colours,  for  draping,  double  width.  For 
draping  what?  Are  they  sesthetic  inmates  of  this 
institution  who  want  to  drape  statuary,  or  for  what 
purpose?  I  speak  seriously,  and  want  to  know  the 
explanation  of '  these  items  of  art  serge  for  drapery. 
Then,  sir,  I  would  direct  your  special  attention,  if  I 
might  be  allowed,  to  the  tender  for  printing  and  stat- 
ionery. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  stationery 
list  of  one  or  two  banks  and  large  institutions,  but  never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  list  of  stationery  and  printing 
such  "as  this,  covering  five  pages.  That  is  conceived,  I 
say,  on  the  most  extravagant  scale.  The  paper  speci- 
fied is  only  of  antique-parchment,  double  thick,  cream 
wove.  Even  memoranda  have  engraved  headings. 
Large  quantities  of  pens  are  specified.  Thirty  boxes  of 
some  descriptions  and  eight  different  descriptions  of  pens 
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specified.  Here  is  an  item  I  cannot  understand,  and 
that  is  2,500  ivory  visiting  cards.  We  shall,  no  doubt, 
hear  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  whether  these  ivory 
cards  are  for  the  inmates  or  the  guardians,  or  who  they 
are  for. 

{Mr.  Croohs.)  I  shall  be  delighted  to  put  witnesses  in 
the  box  if  you  will  ask  them  who  the  visiting  cards  are 
for. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  I  am  quite  sitisfied  to  ask.  Taking  the 
general  grocery  tender.  The  grocery  tender  just  now 
was  for  Laindon.  Mazawattee  tea  was  for  Laindon.  We 
get  here  under  grocer  best  Jamaica  arrowroot,  112  lbs., 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  fancy  lunch  biscuits — Here  I 
could  imagine  Mr.  Crooks  saying  these  are  for  the  officers. 

{3Ir.  Crooks.)  No. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  My  reply  would  be — you  account  for 
12,552  lbs.  fancy  lunch  biscuits,  so  they  cannot  possibly 
be  for  the  officers. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    It  is  all  right,  it  is  for  the  children. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  6,180  lbs.  of  coffee  nibs,  best  roasted 
Mocha  ;  two  dozen  Eiffel  Tower  lemonade  ;  153  bottles 
of  Lea  and  Perrin's  sauce  ;  and  again  our  old  friend  the 
Mazawattee  tea  at  2s.  6rf.  There  are,  sir,  numerous  other 
items  which,  I  say,  go  to  substantiate  my  charge  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditure. 

{Mr.  Croohs.)    That  is  your  charge. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  say  that  it  is.  I  am  going  to  sub- 
stantiate it  further.  I  say  it  is  substantiated  by  the 
general  statistics  and  also  by  the  tender  forms. 

{Mr.  Lansbury .)    We  may  as  well  go  home. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  ask  you,  sir,  to  be  good  enough  in 
the  course  of  the  Inquiry  to  examine  carefully  these 
tender  forms  and  see  for  yourself  the  further  details  I 
cannot  possibly  give  here  without  prolonging  this  Inquiry 
to  an  inordinate  extent.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
very  important  question  indeed  of  the  out-door  relief. 
We  say  that  the  out-door  relief  has  been  indiscriminate  ; 
that  it  has  been  granted — in  fact  almost  forced  upon 
people. 

{The  Inspector.)  One  word.  It  may  save  time.  I  had 
intended  going  into  this  question  of  tendering  as  in  a 
neighbouring  union,  but  I  have  started  in  a  different  way. 
I  have  this  morning  given  directions  for  the  Poplar  ten- 
ders during  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  bs  examined. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  We  shall  be  glad.  It  is  like  driving  a 
•willing  horse. 

{The  Inspector.)    This  work  I  cannot  undertake  myself. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  venture  to  say  when  we  get  all  the 
facts  no  one  will  be  more  surprised  than  some  of  the 
guardians  themselves.  I  believe  this  Inquiry  will  be  a 
surprise  to  all  the  guardians.  While  we  are  on  that 
question  of  stock-taking,  I  have  this  comment  to  make. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  object.  The  guardians  are  standing  as 
a  whole.  We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  We 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  you  have  any  specific  charge 
against  any  individual — I  am  not  expressing  surprise  at 
what  you  have  said. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Upon  this  question  of  stock-taking — If 
my  information  is  correct,  the  stock-taker  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Maddams,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Borough  Council,  and  he  has  no  special  training  or 
experience  to  fit  him  for  the  position  of  stock-taker. 
When  the  stock  is  taken,  it  is  not  taken  by  the 
stock-taker  going  in  unexpectedly  and  saying,  "  Where 
are  your  books  and  stock  "  and  checking  them.  It  is 
done  by  arrangement  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
and  the  stock-taker. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  According  to  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  Order  it  has  to  be  done. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    And  the  books— 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    All  under  examination  now. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  books  are  prepared  for  the  stock- 
taker  and  ready  for  the  stock-taker.  I  was  dealing 
with  the  question  of  out-door  relief,  and  on  the  ex- 
penditure under  that  heading  we  charge  the  guardians 
with  this  waste  and  extravagance.  I  say  they  appointed 
the  relieving  officers,  who  I  hope  we  shall  see  in  the  box 
to  give  their  explanations,  and  they  have  been  treated 
not  as  relieving  officers.  They  have  deprived  them  of 
the  whole  of  their  discretion.  They  have  treated  them 
s.a  mere  clerks  and  machines,  and  I  think  you  will  hear 
when  you  get  the  relieving  officers  in  the  box,  instead 
•of  matters  being  left,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  left,  for 


them  to  make  their  proper  investigations  and  report  as  to 
the  merits  of  each  particular  case,  they  have  been,  in  fact, 
coerced  and  ordered  to  relieve  in  certain  cases  whether 
they  chose  to  do  so  or  not.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
relieving  officers  hold  letters  from  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians  directing  them  to  administer  relief 
in  particular  cases.  I  shall  call  before  you  at  the  proper 
time  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house,  perhaps  the 
keeper  of  more  than  one  common  lodging-house,  in 
Poplar  who  will  tell  you  that  the  men  go  there  ;  they 
stay  there  one  night  in  order  to  qualify  for  reception 
into  the  workhouse  instead  of  going  into  the  casual 
wards.  The  object  of  that  is,  I  assume,  to  avoid  the 
tasks  which,  I  believe,  are  imposed  upon  casuals. 

{A  guardian.)    You  are  wrong. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  assume 
that  even  in  Poplar  some  tasks  are  imposed  upon  casuals. 

{The  guardian.)  No. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Then  it  was  only  an  inference  on  my 
part,  and  that  falls  to  the  ground.  These  lodging-house 
keepers  will  tell  you  they  are  requested  by  relieving 
officers  to  fill  up  forms,  that  one  man  filled  up  sixty  in  a 
very  short  time  and  filled  them  up  in  a  helter-skelter, 
indiscriminate  manner,  and  one  relieving  officer  told  one 
keeper,  "  Fill  it  up  as  you  like  ;  we  are  bound  to  relieve 
everyone  who  applies."  I  am  not  going  further  into 
details  at  the  moment,  except  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  affecting  two  of  the 
relieving  officers. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    Stone  and  Gibbs. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  No,  I  am  not  dealing  with  prosecutions. 
I  allude  to  Berry  and  Miles,  two  of  the  relieving  officers  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  the  Lady  Day  quarter  of 
thf^  present  year  these  two  men  changed  districts.  Miles 
had  up  to  that  time  distributed  in  relief  amounts  charge- 
able to  the  common  fund  the  following  sums  p^r  week: — 
£117  6.S.  id.,  £104  17s.  lOd.,  £98  19s.  Ad.,  £97  15s.  M., 
£100  9s.  bd.,  £100  Us.&d.  The  average  is  £100  a  week. 
Berry  in  the  same  period — 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    In  cash  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Yes,  I  understand  so.  I  am  not  dealing 
now  with  the  out-relief  districts,  but  relief  amounts 
chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union. 

{Mr.  Croohs.)    The  point  is  rather  important. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    It  is  cash. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    And  it  is  not  for  able-bodied  paupers  ? 
{Mr.  Robb.)    I  cannot  say. 
{3Ir.  Lansbury.)    We  can. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  That  v<e  shall  hear  when  we  get  Mr.  Miles 
in  the  box. 

{Mr.  Watts.)    Don't  you  know  that  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  shall  hear  when  we  get  Mr.  Berry 
in  the  box.  It  is  the  amount  distributed  in  cash 
by  way  of  out-door  relief  by  two  particular  relieving 
officers.  As  I  say,  during  these  six  weeks  Miles 
distributed  on  an  average  £100  a  week.  During  the 
same  period  Berry  distributed  £35  4s.  Id. ;  £35  4s.  5d.  ; 
£36  7s.  M.  ;  £37  16s.  6d.  ;  £36  16s.  lid.  ■  £37  lis.  lOd. 
The  average  was  £35  a  week.  At  that  point  Berry  and 
Miles  changed  districts.  One  would  have  thought  in  the 
normal  course  of  things  Berry  would  have  gone  to  £100 
a  week  and  Miles  would  have  gone  to  £35,  Berry's  last 
week  to  £100  10s.  3d. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    It  is  most  unfortunate. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  We  are  going  to  have  all  this  in  the 
Mail  to-morrow  morning.    You  cannot  help  it. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    It  is  rather  rough  on  us  though. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    On  the  other  hand — 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Will  Mr.  Robb  repeat  those  last  figures, 
subject  to  correction  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)    I  don't  want  anything  that  is  not  correct. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    Trying  to  get  it  in. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  will  call  witnesses,  I 
suppose  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  It  has  already  gone  out.  I  would  like 
Mr.  Robb  to  repeat  those  figures. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Weil,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  take  the 
slightest  advantage  or  say  anything  that  is  the  slightest 
unfair. 
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{The  Insjiector.')    It  would  be  better  to  be  quite  correct. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  was  giving  a  statement  which  showed  a 
curious  fact  when  the  districts  were  changed  over. 
Apparently  there  is  some  mistake  there,  and  it  may  be 
the  figures  are  not  quite  so  high  as  the  figures  I  read.  I 
am,  therefore,  going  to  have  them  properly  got  out,  and 
for  the  moment  I  withdraw  what  I  said  relating  to  Miles 
and  Berry. 

(Z7ie  Inspector.')  On  the  understanding  that  you  refer 
to  these  figures  when  Miles  and  Berry  are  in  the  box  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  That  is  clearly  understood.  On  the 
question,  sir,  of  out-door  relief  we  shall  have  to  ascertain 
why  ihe  reports  in  respect  of  the  cost,  which,  I  think, 
were  asked  for  and  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum,  have 
not  been  supplied.  We  shall  have  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  reports  supplied  by  the  relieving  officers  as  to  the 
various  cases,  and  we  shall  have  to  investigate  the  number 
of  cases,  the  expenditure,  and  certain  discrepancies  which, 
according  to  my  instructions,  exist.  I  won't  labour  that 
point  further. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Mr.  Davy— Mr.  Robb,  may  we  get  that 
question  of  the  relieving  otficers  cleared  up  now  ? 

{3h:  Robb.)  I  understand  it  is  merely  this — that  on 
the  minutes  by  some  mistake — it  is  apparently  a  mistake — 
in  the  minutes  the  figures  were  transposed.  The  figures 
relating  to  Miles  were  apparently  against  Berry  and  I'ice 
versa.  That  is,  the  £30  1.3s.  dd.  against  Miles  should 
have  been  £87  14s.  lid.  and  the  reverse  in  the  case  of 
Berry. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  fact  of  Miles  going  into  Berry's 
district  did  not  cause  him  to  make  the  jump  as  stated. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)    There  is  no  point  there. 

{The  Inspector.)    It  is  a  mistake. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Yes,  we  were  misled  by  the  minutes  which 
attributed  to  Miles  a  larger  figure  than  was  due  to  him. 
It  is  a  mutual  mistake  to  some  extent,  because  by  what 
appeared  in  the  minutes — 

(il/r.  Lansbury.)    I  am  not  in  the  minutes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    If  Mr.  Crooks  says— 

{3Ir.  Lansbury.)    Mr.  Crooks  does  not  admit  it. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    We  don't  know  what  the  facts  are. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  real  point  of  the  return  was  to  show 
the  discrepancy  between  the  various  districts ;  to  show 
that  a  number  of  districts  were  badly  split  up  because 
they  varied  very  much,  from  £27  up  to  £  1 14. 

{3Ir.  Crooks.)  You  would  not  compare  this  district 
with  the  district  of  Bow  Common. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  a  matter  of  comment.  I  don't  say 
there  is  anything  serious,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  comment 
that  there  was  a  wide  divergency  between  certain  districts 
in  given  weeks. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    That  is  the  rule. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  two  relieving 
officers  exchanged  districts  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Yes.  One  officer  took  over  another 
officer's  district.  There  was  no  material  alteration.  They 
all  varied  a  point  or  two. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  The  guardians  put  the  oldest  relieving 
officer  in  the  worst  district  and  the  newest  in  the  best 
district. 

{31r.  Robb.)  It  is  unfortunate  these  statements  should 
be  made,  because  I  am  obliged  to  contradict  them.  Stone 
and  Gibbs,  two  new  men  who  got  into  trouble,  were  put 
into  the  district  where  the  heaviest  expenditure  was  dealt 
with.  If  the  statement  is  made  that  the  most  experienced 
officers — 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  In  the  case  of  Berry  and  MUes  we 
exchanged  Berry  for  Miles  because  he  had  more  experience. 
You  cannot  contradict  that  truthfully  ;  j  ou  can  contradict 
anything,  but  it  won't  be  true.  The  guardians  did  what 
we  are  saying.  We  cannot  have  this  man  saying  what  is 
not  true.    He  brings  in  two  new  men — 

{The  Inspector.)  We  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  in  this 
way. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  To  continue,  it  will  be  one  of  my  points 
that  the  same  thing,  as  Mr.  Ford — 

(ilir.  Lansbury.)  Mr.  Ford  didn't  say  that.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  words  put  into  our  mouths  that  we 
didn't  say. 

{TJie  Inspector.)    Let  Mr.  Robb  finish  his  sentence. 


{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Mr.  Robb  makes  a  statement  that  is 
not  true,  and  he  talks  about  two  men  not  under  discussion, 
and  he  repeats  his  charge,  almost  contradicts  Mr.  Ford, 
and  Mr.  Ford  has  not  said  anything  about  officers  except 
Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Miles. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)    Mr.  Ford  can  take  care  of  himself. 

{A  guardian.)    We  can  take  care  of  each  other. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    Mr.  Lansbury  appreciates — 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    Stick  to  the  truth,  that  is  all. 

{ITie  Inspector.)    We  won't  have  this. 

{3Ir.  Lansbury.)  We  won't  have  this  man  contradicting 
one  man. 

{The  Inspector.)    I  am  going  to  conduct  this  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Yes,  as  you  please,  and  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  you  have  to  give  us  fair-play.  This  gentle- 
man has  no  right  to  say  we  are  making  statements  that 
are  not  true. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  was  dealing  specifically  with  Mr.  Berry 
and  Mr.  Miles.  No  other  names,  only  so  far  as  these  two 
officers  are  concerned.  Mr.  Robb  immediately  shifts  his 
ground,  and  said  I  was  not  correct,  and  he  referred  to 
two  other  officers  and  inferred  that  what  I  said  was  not 
true. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  thought  the 
question  of  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Miles  was  a  mistake. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    But  Mr.  Robb  begins— 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  we  are  led  off  to  this  discussion. 
I  thought  by  Mr.  Crooks  saying — 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  As  your  Departmerjt  is  aware,  when 
any  promotion  is  going,  you  expect  officers  coming  fresh 
to  go  to  the  easiest  districts  and  they  go  from  the  easiest 
districts  to  the  hardest.  In  Mr.  Robb's  view  the  new 
men  get  promotion. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  Mr.  Robb  proceeded  to  give  an 
instance  where  the  more  experienced  officers  did  not  go 
to  these  districts. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  Mr,  Ford 
made  no  mistake  I  should  still  proceed  t>  point  out  that 
two  officers  named  Stone  and  Gibbs,  who  were  men  of 
little  or  no  experience,  were  appointed  as  relieving 
officers  some  time  in  1905,  were  given  districts  in  which  they 
disbursed  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  were  entrusted 
with  sums  of  money  much  over  £100  eaoh,  when  one  of 
them  apparently  banked  this  with  his  own  money.  Both 
of  them  eventually  got  into  trouble  with  the  board  and 
had  to  send  in  their  resignations.  Tlie  result  of  the 
whole  thing — the  total  payments  in  out-relief  in  cash, 
starting  the  first  week  of  the  Lady-Day  quarter,  1906, 
amount  to  £843  8s.  bd.  That  does  not  vary  very  much 
for  several  weeks  nntil  this  agitation  comes  along  and 
then  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  Midsummer 
quarter  they  drop  to  £678  8s.  Id. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  point  made  about  cash,  if  you 
please. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Relief  accounts  chargeable  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  union.  I  asked  this  morning,  and  I 
was  told  that  represented  cash  or  kind.  I  don't  mind 
whether  it  is  cash  or  not. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  is  merely  an  opening  statement ; 
it  will  have  to  be  proved. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  My  clients  have  had  to  get  their  infor- 
mation as  best  they  could.  They  have  been  afforded  no- 
information  or  statistics  by  the  guardians,  and  I  pay 
whether  this  is  cash  or  kind  I  don't  mind,  but  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  present  year  from  the  first  week  in  the 
Lady-Day  quarter  of  £843  8s.  bd.  to  the  fifth  week  of 
the  present  quarter  of  £678  8s.  7(7.— a  drop  of  £200. 
So  much  for  that  branch  of  the  case.  Before  conclud- 
ing that  subject  I  will  simply  ask  why  have  the 
out-door  paupers  increased  62  per  cent,  in  Poplar  in 
twelve  mouths,  and  only  8  per  cent,  iu  Whitechapel, 
Stepney  and  Mile  End,  where  the  conditions  of  labour 
are  similar  ? 

{A  guardian.)    No,  no. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Poplar  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
7,869  out-door  paupers  agamst  69  in  Whitechapel,  439  m 
Stepney.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to 
these  figures  on  the  question  of  out-relief,  and  again  I 
say  if  there  was  no  other  evidence  but  these  figures  alone 
it  would  be  a  serious  case  for  enquiry  and  explanation. 
There  are  numerous  points  of  extravagance  which  I  shall. 
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deal  with  in  the  course  of  the  evidence.  But  for  the 
moment  I  will  only  indicate  one  or  two.  We  say  that 
there  was  an  undue  expenditure  upon  several  items, 
amongst  them  water.  The  amount  spent  on  water  last 
year  was  from  £1,200  to  £1,300.  On  the  assumption 
that  there  were  1,600  people  in  the  workhouse,  1,520 
inmates  and  79  workhouse  officers,  that  would  work  out 
at  75  gallons  of  water  per  head  per  day. 

(  The  Inspector.)    What  is  the  charge  for  water  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    7^d.  per  thousand  gallons. 

(il/r.  Lanshury.)    Is  it  the  Water  Board  water  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  know  and  don't  care.  I  am  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  consumption  in  the  workhouse. 
It  is  something  like  75  gallons  per  head  per  day.  As 
against  that  last  year  the  total  consumption  per  head  of 
population  in  the  who'e  of  London  for  all  purposes  was 
.Sl'l  gallons.  That  is  set  forth  in  the  London  statistics 
of  the  London  Cnunty  Council,  1904-5,  page  82.  I  ask 
the  guardians  how  they  account  for  that  heavy  use  of 
water.  1  don't  suggest  the  guardians — I  have  not  made 
any  suggestions  ;  I  am  simply  stating  the  pure  dry  facts. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  subject  of  merriment 
on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  that  the  consumption  of 
water  is  75  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    I  don't  accept  that  as  an  admitted  fact. 

{The  Inspector.)    Nor  do  I. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now  tobacco  and  snufE.  Last  year 
tobacco  at  3.s.  &d.  per  lb.  cost  £570.  The  number  of 
ptople  in  the  workhouse  on  26th  March,  1904,  was 
1,526  ;  on  March  25th,  1905,  1,514.  The  mean  would  be 
1,520  persons.  The  average  proportions  as  compared 
with  admis,«ions  would  be  53  per  cent,  men  (806)  ;  25  per 
cent,  women  (380),  and  22  per  cent,  chibiren.  Assume 
there  are  806  men  and  66  per  cent,  are  able-bodied  (532) 
and  34  per  cent,  old  men  (that  would  be  274). 

{A  guardian.)    No,  no. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  am  only  tiking  the  figures  for  purposes 
of  argument.    It  does  not  matter. 

{Guardians.)    Oh  !  Oh  ! 

{Tlie  Inspector.)    This  is  not  the  evidence. 

(J/r.  Croolcs.)  Just  fancy  a  m.'in  getting  a  free  adver- 
tisement for  that. 

{]\Ir.  Rohh.)  That  tobacco  would  be  sufficient  for 
53  Quncea  per  inmate,  or  one  ounce  per  week  whether 
able-bodied  or  not  for  all  the  men.  And  it  would  give 
the  aged  women  according  to  my  statistics  three  ounces 
a  week  a  piece.  For  the  380  women  snuff  w  as  provided 
costing  £96.  That  would  be  16  ounces  per  inn  ate  for 
all  the  women.  If  you  take  the  aged  women  alone  it 
w(  uld  be  about  57J  ounces  per  inmate  per  aged  woman, 
assuming  the  aged  women  to  be  107. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    Assuming  ! 

{Mr.  Robh.)  At  all  events  there  is  again  material  for 
explanation  and  material  for  inquiry.  Then,  sir.  the  beer. 
With  regard  to  beer,  I  rely  for  some  of  my  facts  upon 
the  report  which  t  understand  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  one  of  your  Inspectors,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Press.  The  report  is  before  you,  and  has 
been  published  in  the  press.  The  cost  of  beer  la-t  ytar 
was  £316  10s.  bd.  Beer  should  only  be  given,  according 
to  my  information,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
doctor,  and  I  am  told,  although  the  doctor  has  been 
desirous  that  many  inmates  s'^ionld  cease  to  be  allowed  to 
have  beei',  he  has  been  over-ridden  by  the  guardians  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Lansbury,  I  see,  assents  to  that,  and 
admits  that  this  is  a  fact — 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    Oh  !  Mr.  Davy. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)    But  you  nodded  your  head. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  If  I  speak  I  am  wrong  ;  if  my  head 
nods  in  sleep  I  am  wrong  ;  but  after  all,  I  don't  mind  in 
the  least. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  doesn't  matter  ;  the  master  will 
be  called. 

{3Ir.  Robh.)  1  thought  Mr.  Lansbury  and  myself 'were 
in  agreement  for  once,  and  I  could  not  help  referring 
to  it.  I  understand  that  the  board  allow  ten  per  cent, 
of  waste  in  respect  of  the  beer  ? 


{Mr.  Crooks.)    It  is  all  waste  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  is  a  large  item,  and  we  shall  have 
to  ask  the  guardians,  and  some  of  the  officials  when  they 
get  in  the  box,  what  becomes  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of 
waste  which  is  always  debited  in  respect  of  the  beer.  As 
an  instance  of  how  money  is  spent  on  every  conceivable 
object,  whether  work  be  performed  by  the  inmates  or 
not,  the  workhouse  garden  last  year  cost  £83  18s.  Id.  I 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it,  but  I  am 
told  that  it  consists  of  a  few  small  flower  beds  and 
a  greenhouse.  Now,  sir,  a  great  deal  of  that  money  was 
paid  for  labour,  and  my  instructions  are  that  £31  15s.  id., 
part  of  the  sum  mentioned,  was  paid  for  labour  to  men 
living  at  Forest  Gate,  the  work  being  done  by  these  men, 
whilst  there  were  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  in 
the  house  doing  nothing.  I  say,  if  that  be  true,  whilst 
there  were  upwards  of  100  able-bodied  men  in  the  work- 
house doing  nothing,  men  were  importad  to  do  a  little 
digging  in  the  garden  from  Forest  Gate,  and  paid  a  sura 
of  over  £30  for  that.  I  say,  here  again  is  a  matter  for 
the  guardians  to  explain,  and  here  again  is  an  instance 
of  the  wasteful  and  reckless  extravagance  of  which  my 
clients  complain. 

{Jfr.  Lanshury.)    Moderate  language,  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  a  rather  interesting  item 
with  regard  to  newspapers.  I  am  instructed  that 
£112  was  spent  in  newspapers  last  year.  A  portion 
of  them  were  for  the  use  of  certain  of  the  officers. 
The  master,  Mr.  Madeley,  had  the  following  papers : — 
Telegraph,  Express,  Answers,  Weekly  Telegraph,  Sketchy 
Bits,  Tit  Bits,  Pearson's,  Illustrated  Mail,  Illustrated 
News.  On  Sunday  he  had  Reynold's,  Dispatch,  Nev)S 
of  the  World,  and  the  Times  and  Echo,  and  being  of 
a  literary  turn  of  mind,  he  also  had  some  monthlies, 
consisting  of  Pearson's,  The  Strand,  The  London,  The 
Leisure  Hour,  Cassell's,  The  Quiver  and  Good  Words.  I 
am  told  there  is  a  card  in  existence  in  the  office  setting 
out  the  names  of  these  officers,  and  the  papers  supplied 
for  them,  and  I  shall  call,  at  the  proper  time,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  card  and  particulars  of  the  newspapers 
printed  thereon.  Mr.  Walton,  the  assistant  master,  had 
the  Telegraph,  Express,  Answers,  Weekly  Telegraph, 
Amateur  Gardening,  Sketchy  Bits,  Ttt  Bits,  Pearson's, 
Illustrated  Mini,  and  Illustrated  Neivs.  He  had  The 
People  and  the  News  of  the  World  on  Sunday,  and  the 
same  monthly  magazines  as  the  master.  The  cook  had 
Sketchy  Bits,  The  People,  and  The  Neivs  of  the  World. 
Her  taste  in  literature  not  being  quite  so  high  as 
the  other  officers,  she  had  no  monthlies.  Mrs.  Monk, 
the  master's  servant,  had  Sketchy  Bits,  Pearson's, 
and  Lloyd's.  Miss  Usher,  the  assistant  matron, 
had  the  Telegraph,  Answers,  Weekly  Telegraph,  Tit 
Bits,  Pearson's,  Illustrated  Mail,  and  Illustrated 
Neivt,.  My  information  further  is  that  the  papers 
for  Mr.  Walton,  assistant  master,  who  did  not 
reside  at  the  workhouse,  would,  when  he  wa<;  not 
present  at  the  [institution,  be  forwarded  by  one  of  he 
mraates  who  is  a  factotum  ot  his  (or  was)  to  his  private 
house  for  his  use  there.  If  those  facts  are  true,  I  say 
again,  here  is  a  matter  for  explanation  by  the  guardians  ; 
and,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  again  an  instance  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  which  I  complain.  I  have  sai  1  sufficient.  I 
have  numerous  other  instances,  but  I  prefer-  them  to 
come  out  in  evidence.  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
in  general  terms  the  nature  of  my  case  upon  that  par- 
ticular point  ;  at  all  events,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  there  was  good  ground  for  inquiry, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent  and  imperative  public 
interest,  and  that  there  are  matters  here  which  must 
be  probed,  and  sifted  to  the  veiy  bottom,  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  guardians  themselves,  and  the  officers  of  the 
union.  There  are  other  matters  I  will  refer  to.  I  must 
indicate  generally  what  my  case  will  be.  With  regard 
to  the  staff,  my  instructions  are  that  appointments  are 
too  frequently  made  of  people  without  sufficient  ex- 
perience, as  in  the  case  of  two  officers.  Stone  and  Gibbs, 
and  often  without  proper  advertisement.  Sometimes 
only  a  single  application  is  entertained,  and  really,  in 
some  applications  to  the  guardians,  inexperience  appears 
to  be  a  qualification.  There  was  a  recent  appointment 
of  a  female  lunatic  attendant.  I  am  only  giving  this 
small  point  by  way  of  example.  This  was  dealt  with  on 
May  9th,  1906.  There  were  18  applicants  for  the  post. 
Most  of  them  had  had  several  years'  experience,  with 
the  exception  of  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Clayton, 
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who,  I  understand,  was  recommended  by  some  guardians. 
She  had  been  assistant  nurse  at  Stepney  Workhouse  for 
five  months,  and  had  attended  Tooting  Bee  Asylum  one 
month,  and  she  got  the  appointment  out  of  all  the  18 
persons  on  the  list.  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  hand  it  up 
for  your  inspection,  sir.  I  think  she  is  the  person  with 
the  least  experience  of  the  whole  18  ;  therefore,  if  that 
be  so,  I  say  it  would  appear  that  in  securing  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  guardians,  inexperience  and  shortness  of 
service  are  a  qualification  rather  than  otherwise. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Will  you,  Mr.  Inspector,  note  that  four 
only  of  these  candidates  attended?  There  are  so  many 
•of  these  reckless  stattments,  that  it  is  really  impossible 
to  catch  them  up. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  It  will  be  my  duty  to  comment  on  certain 
matters  with  regard  to  the  master.  That  will  come  under 
the  denomination  of  "  Staif,"  but  I  prefer  to  do  that  in 
eliciting  the  evidence.  I  do,  however,  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  temporary  officers. 
You  will  no  doubt  get  evidence  as  to  that.  There  is 
an  enormous  list  of  these  officers.  I  understand  that 
temporary  ofiicers  are  a  purely  local  extravagance  ;  they 
are  not  chargeable  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Metro- 
polis. They  are  payable  purely  out  of  the  local  rates, 
and  yet  from  year  to  year  there  is  an  enormous  list 
of  temporary  officers  carried  forward — some  of  them 
apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

{Tlie  hispeetor.)    What  about  this  list  ? 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  The  list  is  published  in  the  report  and 
statistics  of  the  guardians.  There  is  a  long  list ;  I  can 
give  it  you  in  evidence. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  They  are  published  fortnight  by  fortnight 
in  the  agenda. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  They  are  published  in  the  minutes,  but 
there  is  an  extremely  long  list,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
feature — this  retention  of  so-called  temporary  ofiBcers 
year  by  year.  Some  of  these  temporary  officers  (so- 
called)  have  been  serving  for  years.  There  is  a  temporary 
tailor  at  36s.  per  week  ;  he  has  been  there  for  three  years  ; 
two  temporary  laundresses  appointed  at  18s.  per  week 
— another  example.  Some  considerable  time  since,  the 
cook,  Mrs.  Ferneyhough,  hurt  her  ankle,  and  a  temporary 
cook,  by  name  Angel,  was  appointed  for  a  fortnight. 
Mrs.  Ferneyhough  recovered  from  her  sprained  ankle, 
but  Mrs.  Angel,  the  temporary  cook,  was  not  displaced  ; 
she  has  been  continued  in  her  position  ever  since, 
although  she  was  originally  appointed  for  a  fortnight 
only.  I  may  say  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  therefore  a 
matter  for  consideration  and  inquiry,  the  appointment 
of  this  large  number  of  temporary  officers.  I  allege, 
and  I  think  I  shall  prove,  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  late  master  and  matron,  and  shall  call  for 
the  porter's  book — the  book  that  the  porter  at  the  gate 
keeps — I  think  it  is  the  in-and-out-book — and  shall  prove 
by  reference  to  that  book  what  has  been  the  attention 
that  these  officials  have  given  to  their  respective  duties. 
So  much,  sir,  in  brief,  for  the  stafE.  We  shall 
get  further  details  in  evidence.  Then  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  Laindon  colony.  I  have  some  special  evi- 
dence as  to  that,  sir,  evidence  which  will  show  that  the 
infctitution  is  not  of  benefit,  and  not  of  the  service  that 
it  is  alleged  to  be.  I  assume  that  this  colony  was 
.founded  by  the  guardians  to  relieve  the  workhouse — 
to  send  men  there  to  be  trained  in  agriculture  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  become  useful  members  of  society 
and  earn  their  own  living.  That  has  been  attempted  to  be 
done,  according  to  my  instructions,  by  putting  142  men  on 
f  omething  less  than  70  acres,  on  a  farm  that  was  previously 
farmed  by  less  than  half-a-dozen  men.  There  is  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  of  85  acres,  which  was  farmed  by  six  men 
and  four  horses,  and  on  this  farm  at  Laindon  I 
believe  there  is  only  70  acres  under  actual  cultivation,  and 
there  are  142  men  and  sundry  horses  and  motors  and  a 
stafl:  of  17  officials.  I  don't  know  what  the  motors  are 
there  for,  but  we  shall  hear  that.  What  they  can 
do  except  plough  the  land,  or  turn  the  soil  over  and 
over  again,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  guardians  to  explain  at  a  proper  time. 
The  food  given  them  is  much  too  good. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    Oh,  is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  have  read  a  tender  for  Laindon,  and 
I  believe  that  the  dietary  scale  at  Laindon  has  already 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Then  the  guardians,  instead  of  making  proper  inquiries, 
and  sending  men  of  deserving  character  down  there,  have 
turned  into  this  rural  part  of  Essex  some  of  the  biggest 
scamps  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


(Mr.  Ford.)    Prove  it. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  will  prove  it.  I  hold  here  a  list  of 
convictions  supplied  to  me  by  the  police,  and  affecting 
certain  of  these  colonists.  I  will  put  this  in  evidence 
when  I  call  the  police  before  you. 

(The  Inspector.)    Will  you  call  the  Essex  Superin- 
tendent ? 
(Mr.  Eobb.)    Yes,  I  will. 
(Mr.  Lansbury.)    We  have  had  some  of  him. 

(Mr.  Crooks).  We  have  already  replied  to  that  ;  it  is 
as  stale  as  stale.  This  man  (indicating  Mr.  Eobb)  is 
earning  his  living  by  bringing  up  old  evidence  like  that. 
It  is  shocking  ! 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Then  I  will  give  my  friend  Mr.  Crooks 
something  quite  recent.  On  April  30th  of  this  year  a 
man  named  John  Ingles,  one  of  the  colonists,  was  con- 
victed at  Brentwood  Petty  Sessions  of  an  assault  on  the 
police  and  sentenced  to  a  month  with  hard  labour — a 
man  who  had  been  sent  down  as  a  deserving  person,  and 
a  fit  Eubject  for  the  colony.  I  have  the  following  record, 
which  the  guardians  either  knew  or  ought  to  have 
known.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1897,  this  man  was 
convicted  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  at  Thames 
Police  Court.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1900,  he  was 
convicted  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  at  Thames.  On 
June  9tb,  1901,  he  was  convicted  of  a  similar  offence  at 
the  same  Court.  On  April  13th,  1902,  of  a  similar 
offence  at  the  same  Court.  On  September  lf>th,  1904,  of 
a  similar  offence  at  the  same  Court — six  successive  con- 
victions for  being  drunk  and  disorderly — all  at  the  same 
Court.  Followmg  on  all  that,  he  is  regarded  by  the 
guai-dians  as  a  fit  and  proper  man  to  draft  into  Essex. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  That  is  not  true  ;  we  cannot  have 
that. 

(The  Inspector.)  Is  it  not  obvious,  Mr.  Lansbury,  that 
you  must  let  Mr.  Robb  finish  ? 

(il/r.  Crooks.)  He  is  getting  the  first  innings,  and  we 
shall  never  catch  up  to  him.  He  gets  hold  of  a  blackguard 
whom  we  are  bound  to  send  out,  and  he  says  that  is  a 
reward  for  good  behaviour. 

(The  Inspector.)  He  does  not  say  that.  Probably  the 
guardians  thought  it  was  about  time  to  try  a  change  of 
treatment. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)    I  should  have  thought  an  inebriate  home 
would  have  been  more  useful  than  a  farm  colony. 
(Mr.  Lansbury.)    ^N'hy  didn't  you  send  him  there  ? 
(Mr.  Lindsay.)    The  magistrate  should  send  him  there. 
(Mr.  Ford.)    Are  we  entitled  to  refuse  the  man  relief  ? 
(I he  Inspector.)    That  is  not  the  point. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  That  is  the  point.  The  man  goes  to  the 
farm  colony  on  Api'il  30th.  There  is  one  conviction 
since  be  has  been  under  our  notice.  We  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  career,  and  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  point,  Mr.  Ford,  tells  as  much 
for  you  as  against  you. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  This  was  not  one  of  the  instances  that 
was  common  knowledge  last  November  when  Mr.  Robb 
and  his  colleagues  were  asking  for  an  Inquiry.  He  has 
not  advanced  anything  that  was  prior  to  last  November  ; 
nothing  whatever. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  am  told  I  have  singled  out  an  instance. 
I  have  got  sets  of  convictions  against  these  colonists 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I  will  simply 
deal  with  1906.  On  March  22nd,  1906,  John  Sheehan,  a 
colonist,  was  convicted  at  Brentwood  for  absconding. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  are  going  to  call  the  Essex 
Police,  Mr.  Robb  ?  I  venture  to  suggest  that  you  have 
said  quite  enough  for  them  to  open  the  whole  case. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  quite  agree,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
under  the  imputation  of  singling  out  particular  items. 
I  must  refer  to,  and  put  in,  a  report  (because  he  will  be 
cross-examined  upon  it)  of  Superintendent  Marden,  of 
Brentwood,  presented  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  Essex, 
on  May  8th,  1905.  I  shall  formally  put  that  in,  because 
I  shall  call  the  superintendent : — 

"  Sir, — Dunton  Farm  Colony, — I  have  the  honor  to 
"  repoit,  with  reference  to  the  above,  that  the  Poplar 
"  Board  of  Guardians  took  possession  of  this  farm  in 
"  question  about  a  year  ago,  and  erected  a  corrugated 
"  iron  building  to  house  paupers,  and  work  the  farm  by 
"  the  men,  who  at  present  number  about  200.  There  is 
"  a  superintendent.    The  inmates  are  men  " — 
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{Mr.  Ford.)    Only  100  per  cent.  out. 

{The  Inspector.')  Has  Mr.  Lough  a  copy  of  it?  If  he 
has,  there  is  sufficient  material  to  cross-examine  the 
superintendent  when  he  comes. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    We  have  refuted  it  time  after  time. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Your  Board  has  a  copy  of  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    I  put  it  in  as  part  of  my  case. 

{The  Inspector.)    I  think  we  can  take  it  as  put  in. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  It  is  very  important.  This  is  a  report 
of  a  responsible  police  officer  : — "  The  inmates  are  men 
"  imported  from  Poplar,  the  majority  of  whom  have  a 
"  criminal  record,  and  in  most  cases  are  idle  and  dis- 
"  orderly  persons  who  have  no  desire  to  work  for  a 
"  livelihood.  They  are  feasted  on  the  best  of  food,  and 
"  paid  a  small  amount  for  pocket  money,  and  after  their 
"  labour  hours  are  over,  they  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
"  the  neighbourhood.  They  frequent  public-houses,  are 
"  frequently  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  at  midnight 
"  shout  and  brawl  and  annoy  residents.  They  go  from 
"  one  public-house  to  another,  begging  beer  and  tobacco 
"  from  everyone  they  meet.  I  understand  the  place  is 
"  open  to  them  to  return  when  they  like,  and  nothing  i« 
"  said  to  them  unless  one  absconds  and  returns  to 
"  London." 

{Mr.  Watts.)    Will  Mr.  Robb  read  our  reply  to  that  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  understand,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  registrar  of  births  and  deaths — or  something  of 
that  sort — a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Butler — was 
appointed  a  sort  of  special  commissioner,  and  was  sent 
down  at  a  fee  of  five  guineas  and  expenses  to  make  a 
certain  report,  and  I  leave  my  friends  to  put  that  report 
in  if  they  think  it  helps  their  case. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Of  course  we  will  put  it  in. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Butler  is  down  in  the  guardians'  list 
as  one  of  the  staff,  under  the  arrangement  for  births, 
deaths  and  marriages.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  was 
sent  down  as  the  independent  commissioner. 

{Mr.  Lindsay.)    He  is  a  gentleman,  too, 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  That  was  a  year  ago,  but  the  information 
I  have  to-day  shows  that  these  men  are  repeatedly  being 
convicted  of  drunkenness  to  the  present  time,  that  they 
are  supplied  with  money  by  their  friends — and  (here  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  thing)  I  invite  the  guardians  to 
furnish  us  with  a  return  of  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  sent  to  this  colony  from  the  inception  of  it,  and  a 
further  return  showing  how  many  of  them  have  sub- 
sequently been  drafted  into  any  useful  employment  as  a 
result  of  that. 

{Mr,  Lanshury.)    Hear,  hear.    We  have  got  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  mean  emigration.  I  know  a 
number  of  them  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  I 
want  returns  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed  in 
any  useful  occupation  as  a  result  of  being  on  this  farm. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  That  is  to  say,  the  persons  who  cease  to 
be  chargeable  ? 

{The  Inspector.)   You  must  not  cross-examine  Mr.  Robb. 

(J/r.  Ford.)  I  want  to  be  clear  on  the  last  statement. 
Do  I  understand  him  to  ask  for  a  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  colony,  and  who 
have  ceased  to  be  chargeable  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)    No,  I  want  the  retui-n — • 

{3Ir.  Ford.)    Of  what  nature  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  you  have  it — if  my  clients  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

(J/?-.  Ford.)  (Jan  we  follow  these  men  when  they  cease 
to  be  chargeable  ? 

{The  Inspector.)    What  is  the  good  of  this,  Mr.  Ford  ? 

{3Ir.  Ford.)    Oh,  I  am  not  getting  wild,  Mr.  Davy. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    My  point  is  this — 

{The  Inspector.)    Give  Mr.  Robb  a  chance. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    This  man  is  getting  all  the  chances. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  I  am  getting  them,  I  am  getting  them 
under  great  difficulties. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Oh,  you  are  all  right. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  now  come  to  an  item  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  deal,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  do  so  because  it  is 
to  some  extent  of  a  personal  character,  and  it  is  the  item 
regarding  the  supply  of  refreshments  to  guardians.  Now, 
I  do  not  say  that  this  item,  in  itself,  is  a  very  large  matter, 
but  it  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  small  items  that 


go  to  make  good  or  bad  administration  in  any  institution. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  unreasonable,  per  se,  that  guardians 
who  devote  their  time  to  the  public  should  have  some 
small  refreshment.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it  i«,  but 
there  is  extant  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  no  refreshments  shall  be  supplied  out  of  the  work- 
house stores  unless  the  guardifsn  is  travelling  for  the 
purpose  of  the  union  outside  his  own  district.  It  has 
been  the  custom  (and  I  will  prove  it)  of  various  com- 
mittees, and  sometimes  of  the  whole  board,  when 
constituting  a  visiting  committee,  to  have  regular  teas 
supplied  to  them  out  of  the  workhouse  stores.  These 
teas  have  consisted,  not  only  of  bread  and  butter,  but 
also  of  meat,  ham  sandwiches,  and  poached  eggs,  and 
articles  of  that  kind  ;  and  if  the  guardians  had  beeu 
frank  about  it,  I  should  not  have  criticised  their  conduct, 
but,  instead  of  entering  it  up  as  teas  supplied  to  the 
guardians,  it  used  formerly  to  be  the  practice  to  charge 
these  as  "extraordinary  supplies."  Well,  it  was  extra- 
ordinary supplies,  no  doubt,  but  not  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated under  that  head.  Extraordinary  supplies,  I 
understand,  are  something  supplied  to  the  inmates  or 
officers  for  a  special  purpose.  Now,  I  believe  that 
quite  recently  these  teas  have  been  charged  as  "  teas 
supplied  to  guardians,''  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  waa 
the  practice  to  charge  them  up  under  the  somewhat 
misleading  heading  of  extraordinary  supplies  ;  and  I  say 
this,  sir,  the  matter  is  a  small  one  in  itself,  but  if  the 
guardians  wanted  to  have  these  refreshments  at  the  public 
expense — to  commit  a  breach  of  what  they  knew  to  be 
the  law — they  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  frank  about 
it,  and  entered  the  item  under  the  proper  heading. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    The  date  is  rather  important. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  matter  is  regrettable  from  this 
point  of  view  —  it  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of  the  meals 
supplied  to  the  guardians,  but  it  is  setting  a  very  bad 
example  to  the  officials  ;  it  is  subversive  of  all  discipline 
in  the  establishment,  because  if  the  officials  see  the 
guardians  committing  breaches  of  the  General  Orders  and 
Regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  tends  to 
lead  the  officers  in  their  turn  to  do  the  same  thing  ;  and 
that  is  what  they  have  been  doing.  Officers,  in  addition 
to  guardians,  have  had  meals  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  and  officers  have  kept  various  members 
of  their  families  out  of  the  public  cost  in  the 
workhouse  when  they  had  no  business  to  do  so.  That 
I  shall  prove.  I  regret  to  have  to  mention  it,  but  my 
instructions  are  that  certain  of  the  guardians  have  taken 
refreshments  in  the  master's  quarters,  where  brandy  and 
lemonade  have  been  served.  I  have  a  signed  statement 
of  witnesses  I  shall  call  that  it  has  been  served  to  certain 
guardians  in  the  master's  quarters.  It  is  against  proper 
administration  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  that  there 
should  be  any  undue  familiarity  between  the  master  and 
the  guardians,  or  any  undue  familiarity  between  the 
master  and  guardians  and  contractors.  This  sort  of 
thing,  though  small  in  itself,  tends  to  subvert  discipline, 
and  to  a  maladministration  of  the  whole  institution. 
That  is  all  I  say  on  that.  My  clients  do  not  raise  it  in 
any  carping  spirit,  or  wish  to  contend  that  people  who 
give  time  to  the  public  service  ought  not  to  have  some 
sort  of  recompense  ;  but  the  law  does  not  at  present 
allow  them  to  have  it,  and  until  it  is  passed  they  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law  as  an 
example  to  their  own  officials,  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Eight  years  it  has  been  on  our 
records.  1898  is  when  it  was  done.  You  may  well  say, 
Mr.  Inspector,  that  we  can't  cross-examine  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  However  that  may  be,  we  shall  have  the 
officials  here. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  not  the  officials  ;  it  is  in  our 
minutes — you  can't  get  away  from  them. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)    I  am  not  speaking  of  the  minutes. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  minute  is  this  : — minute  passed 
by  the  guardians,  December,  1898  :  "  That  tea  and  bread 
"  and  butter  be  provided  for  the  members  of  the 
"  committee  at  each  meeting,  and  the  articles  to  be  brought 
"  from  the  stores  and  entered  into  the  workhouse 
"  accounts  accordingly." 

{Mr.  Rohb.)    As  what,  sir  ? 

{The  Inspector.)    It  does  not  say. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    Well,  we  shall  have  the  books. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Lough,  whether  you 
have  ever  had  a  surcharge  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  V 
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(J/r.  Lough.')    No,  sir. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  If  there  has  been  no  surcharge,  it  could 
not  have  been  entered  as  teas  for  the  guardians.  Has  it 
been  entered  as  extraordinary  supplies  ? 

(J/r.  Lough.)  I  could  not  say,  sir,  without  referring 
to  the  books. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)  Our  point  is  that  the  guardians 
publicly  let  the  public  outside  know  they  were  having 
refreshments.    You  said  we  Lid  it  up. 

(Air.  Robb.)  I  say  that  in  the  accounts,  according  to 
my  information,  it  is  under  a  wrong  heading.  We  shall 
get  the  details  of  that  presently.  The  other  points  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal  with  now,  sir,  because  1  think  they 
will  appear  f-ufficiently  by  the  evidence.  I  propose  now 
to  close  my  opening  case,  again  saying  that  the  position 
my  clients  take  up  is  not  one  of  hostility.  It  is  one 
of  criticism.  They  feel  that  their  complaints  against 
the  guardians  are  just  and  natural.  They  feel 
that  there  are  matters  which  must  be  explained, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  performance  of  a  very  unpleasant, 
but  an  the  same  time  an  urgent  and  necessary  public  duty 
that  my  clients  appear  at  this  Inquiry  at  all. 

( The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  that  now  you  will  proceed 
to  call  witnesses? 

(^Mr.  Crool's.)  You  made  some  sort  of  a  remark  about 
calling  tie  master  first  :  but  we  expect  them  to  call 
their  evidence. 

(The  Inspector.)  There  are  three  witnesses  I  have 
got. 

(Mr.  Croolcs.)  You  will  call  them  to-day?  We 
expected  the  alliance  to  state  their  case  right  away  by 
witnesses. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  witnesses  I  shall  call  are  the 
master,  the  medical  officer,  and  the  relieving  officers. 
It  might  be  convenient  to  take  them  now. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    Excuse  me,  the  case  has  been  stated — 

(The  Inspector.)  The  master  must  be  taken,  as  I 
understand  he  is  going  away. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  la  a  general  way  a  statement  has  been 
made,  and  that  statement  we  were  promised  should  be 
snbstantiated. 

(The  In^2^ector.)  Mr.  Robb  will  call  his  evidence,  no 
doubt. 

(3Ir.  Robh.)  I  shall  call,  if  necessary,  in  the  first  place 
a  number  of  officers,  but  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  call  the  officers 
in  the  first  instance. 

(The  Inspector.)    I  shall  call  all  the  officers  I  named. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  then  I  shall  submit  a  further  list  of 
officials  of  the  board,  who  I  suggest  shall  be  called. 

(The  hispector.)    We  will  see  about  that. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  very  important  if  we  are  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  that  any  official  of  the  board 
who  is  called,  should  be  called,  not  as  a  witness  of  the 
guardians,  or  as  a  witness  of  the  alliance,  or  any  party, 
but  as  a  witness  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
that  any  official  who  is  called  should  be  afforded  the 
protection  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(The  In»j>ector.)  That  I  can  safely  promise — that,  so 
far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  is  concerned,  he  will. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  protection  is  needed.  The 
guardians  would  be  extremely  foolish,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  object. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Did  not  we  send  round  and  ask  our 
officials  to  give  all  the  information  in  their  power  ?  It  is 
rather  rough  to  make  such  an  insinuation. 

( Mr.  Crooks.)  Mr.  Robb  either  calls  evidence,  or  not. 
If  he  does  not,  he  ceases  to  have  any  connection  with  this 
case  at  all. 

(Mr.  Robb.)    I  want  the  master. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  We  are  here  answering  the  inquiries  of 
the  Local  Goverment  Board.  We  do  not  recognise  you 
in  the  matter,  and  you  do  not  recognise  the  guardians. 
The  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  can  do  what  he 
likes,  but  if  you  are  proposing  to  make  certain  charges 
we  ask  you  to  put  jour  witnesses  in  the  box,  and  put 
them  on  oath  to  substantiate  the  charges  you  have  already 
made.  I  want  the  public  to  take  some  notice  of  this 
fact.  One  of  our  officers — a  poor  old  woman,  a  cook,  has 
received  a  visit  from  someone  claiming  to  represent  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  language  was  used  to  her 
that  certainly  was  not  of  that  encouraging  character  that 


would  lead  her  to  believe  that  she  could  give  evidence 
without  fear.  Intimidation  was  practically  used  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to — 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Rubbish. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)    It  is  not  rubbish,  Mr.  Robb. 

( Mr.  Crooks.)  Now  they  claim  protection  for  officers 
they  themselves  have  intimidated.  We  should  not  inti- 
midate an  offioer.  The  charge  of  intimidation  falls  rather 
flat  from  the  gentleman  who  is  conducting  the  case  against 
us.  We  do  object  to  the  case  proceeding  until  Mr.  Robb 
puts  his  evidence  forward  to  corroborate  what  he  says. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  has  no  power  to  compel 
witnesses  to  attend,  but  if  he  asks  me  to  summon  wit- 
nesses I  shall  do  so  on  his  telling  me  that  such  witnesses 
are  essential. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  To-day  we  shall  be  fully  occupied  with 
the  master. 

(TJie  Inspector.)  I  think  that,  after  him,  the  medical 
officer  must  come.    The  medical  officer  desires  it. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  The  statements  made  have  now  gone 
broad-cast,  and  I — 

(The  Inspector.)    Do  you  ask  foi-  an  adjournment  ? 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  No,  I  only  ask  that  the  alliance  case 
should  be  given  now. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  going  to  have  the  necessary  officials 
in  the  box  first  of  all. 

( The  Inspector.)  I  think  the  better  way  would  be  to 
go  straight  on  with  the  witnesses  that  I  want  to  put  iu 
the  box. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  not  be  driven  into  the  position 
of  a  prosecutor.  I  am  goiug,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
prove  every  allegation.  I  have  proved  a  number  of 
them  already  from  the  documents. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  My  point  is  that  the  documents 
put  in  will  be  answered  by  myself  at  the  proper 
time.  I  propose  after  all  the  evidence  is  given,  to 
sum  up  the  case — after  everybody  has  been  examined. 
The  point  I  tried  to  make  this  morning  was  that 
the  municipal  alliance  was  out  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. They  had  no  case — absolutely  none.  You,  Mr. 
Inspector,  were  engaged  by  your  Chief  to  make  a  diligent 
inquiry.  That  we  welcome,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
answer  the  charges,  but  we  want  to  know  where  the 
alliance  comes  in.  They  have  made  general  charges — 
charges  that  have  been  passed  round  by  a  lot  of  old 
women  in  the  streets  for  the  past  12  months.  All  the 
alliance  now  does  is  to  submit  your  documents  and  our 
documents.  Our  documents  are  public  property,  and 
your  d 'cuments  are  public  property.  And  they  submit 
these  as  evidence.  I  contend  that  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  put  witnesses  in  the  box  to  substantiate  theif 
case,  they  cease  to  have  any  locus  standi. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  have  already  said  that  the 
first  witness  will  be  the  master,  and  the  second 
the  medical  officer.  Then  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Essex  has  written  to  me.  Mr.  Robb  will  ask  me  to, 
call  certain  other  witnesses.  You  will  also  probably  do 
so,  and  I  shall  call  them. 

(Mr.  Crooks  )  I  think  it  is  rather  cheap  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  appoint  a  man  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Inquiry.  You  must  remember  that  our  honour  is  at 
stake.  We  have  nothing  to  live  on  but  our  reputation. 
We  are  not  making  fees  out  of  this.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  we  should  clear  our  characters  of  the  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  them.  An  imputation  has  been  made 
that  we  were  guilty  of  maladmmistration,  which  means 
(apart  from  any  frailty  in  human  nature  in  giving  extra 
relief)  that  we  ourselves  have  benefited,  otherwise  the 
English  language  is  not  what  we  think  it  is.  We  are 
charged  with  maladministration. 

(  Mr.  Robb.)    Not  in  that  sense. 

(The  Inspector.)    I  don't  take  it  that  maladministration 
means  charges  of  corruption  against  the  guardians. 
(Mr.  Robb.)    Certainly  not. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Then  what  does  it  mean  ?  We  have 
been  told  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  wasteful  and  de- 
liberate extravagance,  and  that  instead  of  administering 
the  Poor  Law  with  judgment  and  discretion,  we  have 
unduly  and  improperly  fostered  and  increased  the 
pauperism  of  the  district.  Those  are  startling  charges  to 
make  against  men  who  have  nothing  but  their  honour. 

(The  Inspector.)  They  fall  rather  short  of  charges  of 
corruption. 
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(3fi\  Robb.)  Mr.  Crooks  said,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  that  he  welcomed  my  statement  that  I  did  not 
make  any  charges  of  personal  corruption. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  But  you  went  on  to  make  personal 
charges. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  I  said  that,  although  I  regretted  the  in- 
troduction of  the  refreshments,  I  regretted  it  as  a  bad 
example  to  the  officials,  subversive  of  discipline,  and 
leading  to  maladministration.  I  did  not  use  the  word 
maladministration  in  the  sense  of  imputing  to  him  per- 
sonal corruption.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  Inquiry  and  hear  the  evidence  before  we 
have  all  this  indignation  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  which 
may  be  well-founded  or  not. 

{Mr.  Crool-s.)  That  is  all  very  fine  from  a  man  who 
made  the  first  statement,  but  we  want  to  know  the 
course  the  Inquiry  is  going  to  take. 

{The  Inspector.)  Certainly.  The  course  i°,  the  master 
will  be  called.  I  have  to  ask  him  certain  questions,  and 
Mr.  Robb  will  want  to  cross-examine  ;  and  probably  you 
will  want  to  examine  him. 

{3h:  Crooks.)  I  suppose,  if  we  had  been  legally 
advised— but,  there,  )  don't  complain  of  that.  But  I 
don't  see  where  the  master  comes  in  at  the  moment. 

(TTie  Inspector.)  The  master  comes  in  in  cross- 
examination. 

{3Ir.  Crooks)  {to  Mr.  Robb.)  Oh,  I  think  I  can  account 
for  one  or  two  people  like  you.  If  the  master  is  to  be 
cross-examined,  I  would  say  that  the  rise  of  in-door  and 
out-door  poor  cannot  affect  him. 

( The  Inspector.)  Oh,  yes  ;  it  can.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
relaxation  of  discipline,  the  small  amount  of  labour 
exacted  from  inmates,  excessive  dietary,  excessive  allow- 
ance of  tobacco,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  rlispruporfionate 
expenditure  on  in-maintenance  is  certainly  a  poiut  for 
the  master. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  As  to  food  ;  the  master  does  not  order 
the  food  ;  the  guardians  do  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  master  receives  and  gives  the 
food,  and  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  food  paid 
for  by  the  guardians  is  delivered  at  the  workhouse,  and 
that  stores  are  not  unduly  consumed. 

{Mr.  Crooks  )  But.  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  articles 
is  concerned,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  which  the  guardians 
are  responsible  for.  We  have  no  right  to  put  that  on  to 
any  official. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  master  is  to  be  called  on  another 
matter — as  to  the  general  Inquiry  into  the  administiation 
of  the  workhouse. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  If  we  are  not  careful  we  shill  mix  one 
thing  with  another  to  an  alarming  extent.  We  want  to 
be  clear,  because  if  you  are  going  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  union  I  shall 
have  to  talk  about  it.  We  are  mixing  up  a  dozen 
different  things — there  is  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Laindon  Farm  Colony,  and — 

{The  Inspector.)  All  of  which  have  an  influence  on 
the  cost. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  It  cannot  have  an  efEect  upon  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  place. 


{The  Inspector.)    That  is  another  thing. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  That  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble — 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  place.  VVe  want  to  prove 
that  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  place  are  of  such  a 
character  that  we  were  compelled  to  spend  the  money. 
Secondly,  we  are  going  to  prove  that,  as  far  as  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  we  are  the  most  economical 
body  in  London.  That  is  a  very  tall  thing  to  say  with- 
out being  able  to  prove  it,  but  we  will.  I  would  mention 
that  our  value  per  head  of  the  population  is  only  £4  Vis. 
in  Poplar,  while  the  value  per  head  of  London  as  a 
whole  is  something  like  £8  8.s.  odd.  We  are  only  half 
as  well  off,  and,  considering  the  large  increase  in  pauperism, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  we  have  had  to  do, 
we  are  the  very  lowest  in  all  London  in  official  expenses, 
viz.,  we  are  less  than  14  per  cent. — no  one  in  London  can 
compare  with  us  for  our  total  expenditure.  If  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  condition  of  the  union  is  to  be 
your  first  consideration  then  we  will  deal  with  it  at  once 
and  before  these  petty  details  about  cakes  for  children, 
the  number  of  tablets  of  soap  used,  whether  officers 
should  have  streaky  bacon  or  not.  or  whether  a  man 
once  went  to  the  master's  office  and  had  a  drink  of 
brandy.  Why,  he  may  have  been  taken  ill.  All  these 
things  summed  up  cannot  amount  to  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

{The  Inspector.)  All  the  same,  I  will  call  the  master. 
The  line  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
the  guardians  and  their  officers,  and  into  the  general 
condition  of  the  union  and  its  pauperism.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  take  the  administration  of  the  guardians 
and  their  officers  first.  You  say  the  increase  in  out- 
door pauperism  in  1904  was  due  to  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  the  union  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  We  will  prove  that  pauperism  was 
exceptional  ;  that  our  administration  was  economical 
and  efficient.  We  shall  prove  that  by  our  total 
expenditure. 

( The  Inspector.)  You  will  have  all  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  books  to  help  you  to  prove  it. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  We  understand  that  the  municipal 
alliance  does  not  call  witnesses  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  No  doubt  the  municipal  alliance 
will  give  me  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  if  I  think 
they  are  necessary  I  will  call  them.  You  will  have  fair 
notice  before  they  are  called. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  don't  blame  a  permanent  Department 
of  the  State  for  getting  evidence  where  it  can,  but  I 
object  to  such  a  Department  taking  on  an  outside  body, 
and  using  them  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  to  give 
these  people  a  handle  to  come  here  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion. I  enter  my  protest  against  it.  May  I  correct 
one  of  your  charts  ?  The  chart  which  told  against  us,  I 
suppose,  with  the  Poplar  and  Canning  Town  figures. 
The  chart  was  made,  as  you  know,  up  to  40  something 
— 46 — and  then  we  are  jumped  clean  up,  and  the  figure 
put  to  88.  Although  Canning  Town  went  up  to  88,  we 
never  got  beyond  46,  and  although  they  dropped  to  24, 
we  also  ought  to  have  had  the  credit  of  dropping  down 
to  28  also.  This  is  important,  as  we  are  fighting 
charts  now. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Made  LEY  ; 

{The  Inspector.)    What  is  your   name?  —  William 
Alfred  Madeley. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  master  of  the  workhouse  ? 
— Thirteen  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  previous  occupation  ? — I  was  for 
five  years  general  relieving  officer.  Previous  to  that  I 
was  four  years  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sqnnre,  and 
before  that  second  relieving  officer  at  Lewisham  Union. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  made  against  you 
or  your  conduct  ? — Never  in  my  public  life. 

Q.  You  have  now  resigned  ? — I  have. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  When  does  the  resignation  take  effect  ? — At  the  end 
of  June,  quarter  day,  the  24th. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  new  dietary 
table  ? — We  have  had  several — I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Under  the  new  Dietary  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Two  years  ago,  I  think,  sir. 


sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  Was  there  much  change  made  in  the  dietary? —  ^r.  Madeley. 
Yes,  sir.  there  was  a  change.   

Q.  Was  one  of  the  changes  that  a  great  deal  more       7  June, 
mutton   was   used    than    formerly  ? — Speaking  from 
memory,  I  think  there  was  more  than  in  the  old  one. 

Q.  You  have,  I  believe,  a  system  in  Poplar  that  no 
work — nothing  like  skilled  labour — is  done  by  the 
pauper? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  order  from  the  guardians  to  that 
effect  ? — There  is  an  order,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  order  ? — Some 
years  ago,  sir  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  did  that  order  have  any  effect 
on  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  You  still  find  it  possible  to  give  sufficient  labour 
to  the  able-bodied  men  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  temporary  officers  are  employed  in 
the  workhouse  ? — I  have  not  seen  them  lately.  I  should 
say  about  22  or  23. 
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Mr.  Madeley.      (^Mr.  Lough.)  Twenty-five. 

7  June.  {The  Inspector.)    Is   that  a   greater   number  than 
  originally  ? — No,  I  have  had  more. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  much  out-door  labour  in  the 
house  '? — Yes,  sir  ;  labourers — casual  labourers. 

Q.  Are  you  in  charge  of  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  supervision  do  you  exercise  over  them  ? — 
According  to  the  work  being  done. 

Q.  Have  they  a  fixed  number  of  hours? — There  are 
trades  union  wages  and  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  check  the  time  they  go  into  the  work- 
house ? — Every  man  has  a  ticket. 

Q.  You  do  that  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  summary  of  the  porter's  book 
from  the  27th  of  January,  1905,  to  the  27th  of  March,  1906 
— for  a  year — sixty-one  weeks.  I  have  here  the  visits  to 
the  workhouse.  I  find  that  Mr.  McCarthy  visited  the 
workhouse  386  days,  or  6'3  days  per  week.  Is  that 
£0  ? — That  would  be  correct. 

Q.  I  also  find  that  he  visited  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day.  Is  that  so  ? — Very  often  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Q.  Read  that  ? — That  book  is  correct. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  McCarthy  get  his  meals? — He  has 
had  dinner  with  me  occasionally. 

Q.  And  where  did  he  have  his  supper  ? — He  did  not 
often  have  any  supper. 

Q.  Would  that  be  out  of  your  rations  ? — From  my 
table — yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  table  V — The  scale  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  I  think  other  guardians  attended  at  different  times 
in  the  week.  Did  they  dioe  with  you  also  ? — Perhaps 
they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  go  about  the  house  ? — 1  didn't  often  see 
them  as  they  came  in. 

Q.  You  say  that  guardiaus  came  in  every  day.  I 
have  here  the  Auditor's  report.  I  think  there  is  one  week 
that  shews  a  consumption  of  beer  to  the  extent  of  118 
pints.  Who  got  that  beer  ? — There  was  a  beer  list  kept 
and  the  names  of  those  receiving  it  were  put  down. 

Q.  Were  they  able-bodied  men  or  infirm  ? — Chiefly 
infirm,  but  there  were  some  able-bodied  men  who  received 
beer  who  did  laborious  work. 

Q.  How  much  ? — Some  had  half-a-pint  and  others  a 
pint. 

Q.  I  see  the  waste  is  considerable — 80  pints  in  a  week. 
What  did  you  do  with  the  waste  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  beer  yourself  ? — I  ordered  a  barrel 
which  I  paid  for  myself. 

Q.  Your  own  beer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  share  that  beer  with  the  guardians  ? — I 
have  given  a  guardian  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  and  systematic  drinking  of 
beer  ? — No. 

Q.  They  went  to  the  cellar? — It  was  perfectly  open 
when  they  came  down. 

Q.  Your  beer  or  the  guardians'  ? — My  own  beer. 

Q.  Here  is  another  report  which  says  the  waste  of 
spirits  amounted  to  4^  ounces  in  a  week.  What  became  of 
that  waste  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  caused  in  the  serving 
out. 

Q.  Now  about  the  soda-water.  Did  you  consume  any 
of  it  yourself  ? — I  don't  drink  soda-water  or  ginger- 
beer. 

Q.  How  are  the  guardians'  teas  provided  ? — In  the 
men's  kitchen. 

Q  Of  what  do  they  consist  ? — A  little  cake,  bread  and 
butter,  and  perhaps  a  ham  sandwich. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? — Yes.  They  may  have  an  extra  some- 
times. 

Q.  Any  beer  ? — Oh  no,  sir.    A  cup  of  tea. 

Q  And  is  that  entered  in  your  book  ? — I  believe 
Mr.  Walton  kept  the  books  as  they  came  from  the 
stores. 

Q.  There  were  other  luxuries  ? — Not  to  my  memory. 
Q.  You  have  a  son  ? — ^Yes. 


Q.  Where  does  he  live  ?— In  East  India  Dock  Road. 

Q.  Does  he  get  his  meals  at  the  workhouse  ? — He  has 
been  occasionally  to  dinner. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — I  told  my  son  I  thought  it  time 
he  should  live  elsewhere. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ?— 20,  sir. 

Q.  What  sum  did  he  pay  ? — is.  2d.  per  week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  children  ? — I  have  a  daughter. 

Q.  How  old  is  she  ?— She  is  18. 

Q.  Does  she  live  in  the  workhouse  ? — She  is  still  in 
the  house. 

Q.  Are  the  guardians  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  and  I 
regularly  report  the  fact  in  my  journal. 

Q.  How  often  ? — Every  quarter  when  I  pay  the 
money  into  the  bank. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  your  position  as  master  of  the 
workhouse  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  May  I  suggest  you  should  ask  whether 
it  was  due  to  any  quarrel  with  the  guardians  ? 

(  The  Inspector.)  You  see  there  is  a  question  of  facts  ? 
— I  took  the  position  of  general  relieving  officer  before  I 
became  master,  and  after  21  years'  service  I  thought  I 
had  done  enough  for  the  poor  law. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  quarrel  with  the  guardians  ? — No 
quarrel. 

Q.  None  whatever  ? — None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  domestic  trouble  ? — I  have  had 
some. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  you  resigned  ? — That  had 
something  to  do  with  it — yes,  the  chief  reason. 

Q.  What  reason  did  you  give  the  guardians  for 
resigning  ? — I  simply  said  I  was  resigning. 

Q.  You  are  an  applicant  for  a  pension  ? — I  have  asked 
the  guardians  for  an  allowance. 

Q.  Is  the  matron  entitled  to  a  pension  ?— I  believe 
she  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  ? — The  guardians  have  already- 
considered  the  case,  and  I  think  she  will  have  some 
years  of  service  added,  provided  your  Board  will  approve 
of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  me  how  goods  are  received 
in  the  workhouse  ? — They  are  brought  there  by  the 
porter's  gate  and  the  things  are  taken  in  by  Mr.  Walton. 

Q.  Are  they  weighed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  invoices  ? — 
I  sign  them  after  they  have  gone  through  the  assistant 
master. 

Q.  Do  you  exercise  any  supervision  yourself  over,  say,, 
deliveries  of  meat  ? — As  a  rule  I  have  generally  seen  the 
meat  in  myself. 

Q.  Every  morning  ? — Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  Does  the  meat  come  in  every  day  ? — Yes.  It  comes 
straight  in  to  the  lodge  and  then  goes  to  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  the  meat  ? — I  see  it  weighed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  foreign  meat  from  other  meat  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  meat  is  always  up  to  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

Q.  One  more  question — have  you  any  direct  knowledge 
of  receiving  any  profit  or  emoluments  from  any  of  the 
contractors  or  tradesmen  employed  by  the  guardians? — 
No.    I  never  had. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Does  anj'one  else  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Madeley  any  questions  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Madeley,  you  say  you  have  never 
directly  or  indirectly  received  any  emolument  from  any 
contractor  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Jacobs  ? — Oh,  well  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Jacobs  ? — I  do.    I  have  said  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  contractor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  used  the  broughams  ? — I  did. 

Q.  What  for  ? — For  my  private  use. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  broughams  for  your  private 
use  for  ?— For  my  private  use  when  I  wanted  one. 

Q.  What  use  did  you  make  of  them  ? — Just  where  L 
was  going  to. 
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Q.  Did  they  take  you  to  theatres  and  restaurants  in 
the  West  End  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say  where,  when  I 
was  off  duty. 

Q.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  ?— I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  brougham  to  take  you  to 
Frascati's  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anyone  with  you  ? — I  am  not  going 
to  say. 

(Jlr.  Walts.)  I  must  protest  against  this  way  of  asking 
a  man  to  commit  himself.  This  is  not  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poplar  Guardians.    It  is  absolutely  shameful. 

(Mi:  Rohh.)  What  other  carriages  did  you  have  ? 

(J/c.  Lanshury.)  Is  not  cross-examination,  Mr.  Davy, 
on  some  thing  that  has  taken  place  in  examination  ? 
May  I  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  altogether  out  of 
order.    He  is  cross-examining  him  on  something  else. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  directly  or 
indirectly  received  any  remuneration  from  contractors. 
He  said  in  answer  that  he  had  not.  Now  he  is  being 
cross-examined  on  that  reply. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  protest  against  this  fishing  for  evidence. 
It  was  13  years  ago,  and  is  now  being  dragged  up. 

(  The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  will  have  to  prove  tdis  when 
he  cal's  his  witnesses.  But  how  can  he  call  them 
without  having  put  questions  to  Mr.  Madeley  ? 

(lifr.  Lanshury.)  But  surely  the  law  of  evidence  is  that 
you  should  call  such  evidence  against  a  man  and  then  call 
on  him  to  disprove  it.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  Mr.  Madeley  out  of  his  own  mouth  commit  himself. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  examined  him,  Mr.  Robb  is 
cross-examining  him,  and  then  you  can  cross  examine 
him. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Are  you  going  to  do  this  with  all  the 
witnesses  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh  yes. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  I  don't  care  what  Mr.  Robb  can  bring 
up  against  me,  but  I  do  protest  against  a  man  being 
treated  as  Mr.  Madeley  is  being.  If  Mr.  Robb  has  any- 
thing to  bring  up  against  Mr.  Madeley  let  him  bring  up  a 
charge,  and  make  Mr.  Madeley  disprove  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  afraid  you  don't  understand  the 
order  of  procedure. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  But  I  understand  what  is  fair  play. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  call 
witnesses  against  him  now. 

{M>:  Walls.)  Let  Mr.  Robb  tabulate  his  charges  against 
Mr.  Madeley. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)  And  all  the  othtr  officers. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  You  can  cross-examine  each  one. 

{Jfr.  Lanshury.)  You  are  asking  Mr.  Madeley  to  prove 
himself  innocent  of  something  he  never  heard  of  before. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  he  has  heard  of  the  writ. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  He  may  have  heard  of  40  writs,  but 
the  point  is  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has  not  yet  teen  put  on  his 
•oath. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  If  Mr.  Jacobs  had  been  called  without 
this  being  put  in,  he  would  not  have  been  heard. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Then  I  think  Mr.  Robb  is  learning 
something  of  legal  procedure. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Robb  has  repeatedly 
told  us  that  he  was  going  to  call  his  evidence  to  prove  the 
allegations  he  made.  If  I  knew  the  lines  the  alliance  was 
going  to  take  up — 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  you  going  to  call  Mr.  Jacobs  ? 

■{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 

i^Mr.  Lanshury.)  First? 

(il/r.  Ford.)  We  want  your  witnesses  first  and  we  shall 
want  the  Inspector  to  cross-examine  them. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  We  cannot  have  much  more  of  this. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  we  are  going  to  have  much  more  of 
this  I  shall  ask  you,  Mr.  Davy,  to  take  the  Inquiry  some- 
where else.  I  shall  ask  you  to  take  it  to  the  City  of 
London.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an  Inquiry  such  as 
this  with  these  continual  interruptions.  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to  take  it  somewhere  else. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  All  I  ask  is  for  fair  play. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  can  protest  just  as  much  as  you  Mr.  Madeley. 

like.    I  am  in  the  chair  and  I  shall  conduct  the  Inquiry   

in  accordance  with  my  view  of  what  fair  play  is.  7  June. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  take  your  recollection  back  to  the 
beginning  when  Mr.  Robb  intimated  that  he  was  going  to 
call  his  evidence  at  the  close  of  his  statement. 

{The  htspector.)  If  Mr.  Robb  did  not  ask  any  questions 
of  this  witness  he  could  not  call  Mr.  Jacobs. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  have  already  said  you  would  call 
witnesses. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  shall  call  them  at  the  proper  time.  My 
friends  will  understau'l  that  no  amount  of  this  sort  of 
thing  will  induce  me  to  call  evidence  until  we  have  had 
the  officers  in  the  box  in  the  ordinary  way. 

{Mr  Crooks.)  I  assure  you  that  my  experience  is  exceed- 
ingly limited  on  these  points  of  jurisprudence  and  legal 
evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  which  repre- 
sents the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Robb  is  endeavouring  to  convict  a  witness  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  you  cannot 
do  this.  Witnesses  can  always  claim  protection  from 
questions  of  this  character. 

{The  Ins^^ector.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Inquiry  cannot 
cross-examine  witnesses  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  their  case.  It 
is  the  Poplar  Guardians  against  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  municipal  alliance. 
Here  they  come  on  a  fishing  expedition.  He  is  trying 
to  stretch  the  law  of  evidence.  He  would  not  be  allowed 
to  break  the  law  of  evidence  unless  he  had  a  sympathetic 
judge.  We  protest  against  his  interference  in  this 
Inquiry  at  all.  I  say  you  should  never  allow  this  kind 
of  thing  to  go  on.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
put  in  against  this  board  of  guardians.  If  there  was  a 
legal  gentleman  standing  in  my  place,  Mr.  Robb  would 
not  dare  to  put  leading  questions  to  a  witness.  He  would 
not  dare  to  do  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  it  is  the  usual 
practice,  the  invariable  practice,  to  put  such  questions  to 
witnesses  in  cross-examination  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Evidence  should  be  given  against  him 
before  he  is  cross-examined  on  it. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Will  you  allow  me  ? 

{Tlie  Insp)ector.)  Oh,  no. 

{^[r.  Lanshury.)  I  understand  you  have  called 
Mr.  Madeley  because  he  is  going  away  from  England. 
He  is  to  give  evidence  on  some  charges,  proof  of  which 
is  to  be  given  after  he  has  gone  away.  Such  a  thing  has 
never  before  happened  iu  a  court  of  law.  It  just 
happens  that  thirteen  years  ago  I  had  to  play  the  part 
of  Mr.  Robb  in  this  room,  and  I  was  circumscribed  in 
every  way  and  not  allowed  to  put  leading  questions.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  cross-examine,  or  to  put  a  question 
such  as  Mr.  Robb  has  done  to-day.  I  had  to  supply  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  a  written  statement  of 
what  each  witness  was  going  to  say  ;  I  had  to  supply  it 
to  the  board  of  guardians  and  to  Mr.  Deason,  the 
gentleman  whose  conduct  was  under  discussion.  In 
this  Inquiry  you  have  just  tumbled  down.  Last 
night  I  got  the  precis  of  your  statement.  Now  we 
have  statements  made  about  Jacobs  and  Madeley  — 
Jacobs  who  has  lost  his  contract  and  has  issued  a 
writ  against  Mr.  Madeley.  You  have  conducted 
this  Inquiry  just  as  you  conducted  the  private  inquiry. 
You  made  a  bargain  with  me  and  Mr.  Ford  that  we 
should  always  be  present  and  you  never  allowed  us 
to  be  present.  You  conducted  the  inquiry  under- 
ground. You  may  conduct  the  Inquiry  just  as  you 
like,  but  we  shall  be  heard  outside.  Here  is  Mr.  Madeley. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  done  anything.  He  is 
cross-examined  and  is  told  that  someone  is  going  (o 
give  evidence  on  a  future  occasion.  That  is  the 
point.  I  say  there  is  no  law  in  England  that  will 
defend  your  conduct  in  having  taken  such  a  course. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  find  some  means  of  taking 
legal  advice. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  if  you  will 
take  legal  advice.  Mr.  Madeley  may  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  on  the  ground  that  he  may  incriminate 
himself,  but  I  don't  think  he  will. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)   What    other    carriages    did    you  have 
beside  the  broughams  ? — Dog  carts. 
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Mr.  Madeley.      Q.   What  is  the  total   amount  of   Jacobs'  account 

,"r  against  you  ? — Just  under  £50. 

7  June. 

  Q.  Over  what  period  does  this  extend? — It  extends 

about  13  years. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  sent  in  before  you  gave  up  your 
office? — No,  not  until  he  lost  the  contract. 

Q.  Then  you  had  an  account  running  with  this  man 
for  13  years  ?  —No,  I  did  not.  I  never  said  I  had  an 
account.  Then  he  sent  something  in  and  said  I  had  not 
paid  it. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  for  what  period  the  account 
covers? — I  have  not  got  an  account  and  I  cannot  tell 
yon. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  to  produce  it  ? — I  cannot  do  it 
to-day. 

Q.  Then  you  can  produce  it  at  an  adjournment.  Will 
you  undertake  to  produce  ittlien? — It  is  a  private  matter 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  else. 

Q.  This  account  extends  over  13  years? — I  do  not 
say  it  did. 

Q.  Your  private  account  with  one  of  the  contractors 
to  the  workhouse  for  cirriages  supplied  to  you.  Is  that 
ri^ht?— Let  Mr.  Jacobs  apply  for  it  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Q.  He  never  applied  for  it  all  these  years  till  you 
left.  Did  you  eve  •  think  he  would  apply  ? — I  did  not 
owe  it  and  he  could  not  apply  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  he  would  apply  for  it  ? — I  did 
not  know  or  trouble  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  treat  that  account  for  which  he 
never  applied.    How  did  you  treat  it? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  think  vou  were  going  to  have  carriages 
from  Jacobs  for  nothing  ?  -I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing to  incriminate  myself.  Mr.  Jacobs  can  summons 
me  if  he  likes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  did  you  expect  to  get  carriages 
from  Jacobs  for  nothing? — My  dear  sir,  if  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  anything  to  say  let  him  go  to  the  proper  court. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  an  explanation  of  having  a 
private  account  runnins  all  these  years  with  one  of  the 
contractors  to  the  workhouse.  An  account  which  you 
say  was  never  applied  for  ? — I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
that  account  with  you. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  produce  that  account.  You  decline 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  incriminate  you? — Nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  Then  I  shall  ask  the  Inspector  to  direct  an  officer 
to  produce  that  account  ? — Let  Mr.  Jacobs  fight  it. 

Q.  Here  is  the  position.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  con- 
tractor to  the  workhouse  for  carriages.  He  supplies  you 
with  private  carriages  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £50.  That 
account  you  tell  uh  extends  over  a  period  of  13  years. 
I  ask  why  it  was  never  sent  in  and  never  paid  ? — Who 
said  it  was  never  paid?  I  don't  say  so.  I  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do  if  Mr.  Jacobs  takes  it  in  hand. 

Q.  You  have  no  further  explanation  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  vou  received  anything  from  any  other  con- 
tractor ? — I  have  told  you  once. 

Q.  Well  now,  you  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
other  contractors,  are  you  not?  — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  visiting  you  at  your 
house  ? — If  they  come  on  business  I  have  to  see  them. 

Q.  Do  they  visit  you  at  your  private  apartments  ? — 
They  have  been  there  on  business. 

Q.  Always  on  business  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  visit  Mr.  Pyle  ? — Very  seldom.  I  have 
to  go  to  his  place  on  matters  of  business. 

Q.    Very  seldom  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  visit  him  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  Mr. 
Pyle  for  years. 

Q.  Do  you  keep!  a  record  of  your  visits  ? — I  have 
something  else  to  do  than  that. 

Q.  You  keep  no  records  of  your  visits  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  visit  Mr.  Blott  at  Kensington  ? — 
When  necessary. 

Q.  When  was  it  necessary  ? — When  business  rendered 
it  so. 

O.  Did  you  visit  Mr.  Percival  ? — No. 


Q.  Have  you  been  there  since  your  resignation  ? — I 
will  not  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  telephone  calls  at  the 
workhouse? — I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  anyone  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Immediately  after  your  resignation,  were  you 
engaged  d  uly  in  telephoning  to  various  contractors  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
what  I  was  doing. 

Q.  What  ? — I  could  not  swear  I  was.  I  used  to 
telephone  frequently  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  telephone  to  Percival  on  several  occa- 
sions ? — -Yes. 

Q.  What  about,  after  your  resignation? — I  do  not 
know  I  telephoned  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  private  brougham  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  drive  to  his  place  in  the  Borough? — Not  in 
the  Borough. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  private  brougham  to  drive  to 
him  ? — [  could  not  say. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  beer,  is  it  true  that  the  cellar 
was  known  amongst  the  inmates  as  the  "  Madeley  Arms"  ? 
— It  may  be,  but  still  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Who  had  the  key  of  the  cellar  ? — Myself  and  the 
assistant  master. 

Q.  No  one  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  the  matron  have  a  key  ? — The  matron  has  a 
key,  but  did  not  go  there. 

Q.  Were  glasses  kept  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Down  in  the  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  About  a  dozen  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  crockery  store  is  next 
door  ? — Yes. 

Q.  About  a  dozen   glasses  were  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  ? — Oh,  no. 
Q.  H  )w  many  glasses?— I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  What  were  they  there  at  all  for  ? — To  drink  out  of. 

Q.  In  the  cellar.  Who  used  to  drink  in  the  cellar? — 
I  did. 

Q.  In  the  cellar  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  used  to  drink  there  ? — Any  friends  of 
mine  mi^ht  come  and  have  a  glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Did  not  that  include  some  of  the  guardians? — 
Oh,  yes.    They  have  had  a  glass  of  beer,  some  of  them. 
Q.  In  the  cellar  ? — Yes. 
Q.  ilany  of  them  ? — Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  became  of  this  "  waste  " — 80  pints  in  one 
week  ? — I  told  the  Inspector  1  did  not  keep  the  books. 
You  can  ask  the  assistant  master. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you,  sir  ;  do  you  know  what  became  of 
it  ? — No,  the  waste  is  charged  ;  the  books  will  show. 

Q.  On  your  oath — do  you  know  what  became  of  80 
pints  of  waste  ? — I  don't  keep  the  books. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — That  is 
all  I  can  give  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — I  don't  keep  the  books. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  ? — It  is  the  only  answer  I 
can  give  you. 

Q.  Will  yon  pledge  your  oath  you  do  not  know  what 
became  of  it  ? — I  won't  pledge  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  became  of  any  portion  of  that  eighty  pints 
of  waste  in  one  week  ?    (  Witness  did  not  reply.) 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  explanation  you  can  give? — Yes. 

Q.  Any  beer  for  the  inmates  is  supposed  to  be 
supplied  only  on  the  doctor's  orders  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Was  it  supplied  upon  the  doctor's  orders  ? — The 
book  was  always  seen  by  the  doctor. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  express  any  opinion  as  to  why  it 
was  required  in  certain  cases  or  not  ? — Not  to  me  ;  he 
has  not.    He  put  it  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  doctor  protested  against  the 
supply  of  beer  to  certain  of  the  inmates  ? — Sometimes  he 
did,  sometimes  he  didn't. 

Q.  By  whose  order  was  beer  supplied  to  inmates  not- 
withstanding the  doctor's  protests? — We  could  not  serve 
any  beer  without  it  was  in  the  doctor's  books.  That  is 
perfectly  clear.    It  is  all  down. 
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Q.  You  say  some  ot  the  guardians  have  lunched  and 
dined  with  you  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Those  supplies  cominsr  out  of  the  stores  ? — They 
were  out  of  my  rations. 

Q.  Was  anything  special  ever  sent  for  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  sending  out  for  salmon  on  one 
occasion  V — If  I  sent  out  for  it  I  ate  it  and  put  it  in  the 
books. 

Q.  You  sent  out  for  salmon  for  Mr.  McCarthy? — No, 
I  did  not  send  out. 

Q.  Will  you  pledge  your  oath  on  that  ? — If  I  sent 
out  for  salmon  I  ate  it.  If  anyone  came  in,  they  could 
have  it.  I  was  not  afraid  of  what  I  did,  and  if  I  did  it, 
I  put  it  on  the  books. 

Q.  What  books '? — I  don't  know,  it  was  in  the  proper 
division. 

Q.  What  are  the  books  you  refer  to,  then  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Had  you  fixed  rations,  measured  out 
once  or  twice  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Anything  you  liked  to  order? — No,  something  in 
reason.    I  have  sent  to  the  fishmonger's. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  money  ? — No,  all  rations  are 
contracted  for. 

Q.  Did  you  order  rations  from  the  contractors  ? — 
No,  they  came  through  the  stores.  If  I  thought  I  would 
have  salmon  T  had  it. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Has  beer  been  served  to  guardians  in 
your  apartments  as  well  as  in  the  cellar  ? — I  have  private 
beer  at  my  own  house  apart  from  the  cellar. 

Q.  Private  beer  in  your  house  as  well  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  have  you  been  absent  from  duty  at  all  during 
the  12  months  preceding  your  resignation  ? — Absent  from 
duty  ?  I  could  not  live  in  the  house  altogether.  I  went 
out  at  times. 

Q.  Have  you  been  frequently  absent  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  For  week-ends  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  have  not  been  week- 
ends. 

Q.  Is  there  any  book  ? — Yes,  the  book  will  give  it  to 
you  to  the  minute.  I  have  been  always  booked  out,  and 
always  told  my  officials  to  book  me  out. 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  Eastbourne  repeatedly  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  do  swear  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  supplied  stationery  from  the 
workhouse  store  to  any  guardian  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
They  might  have  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  pen  in 
the  private  office. 

Q.  Did  you  direct  a  parcel  of  stationery  to  be  made 
up  for  Mr.  Finden,  one  of  the  guardians  ? — No. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  outing,  was  a 
carriage  and  pair  provided  for  you  and  the  matron  ? — No, 
it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  I  collected.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  collecting  funds  to  take  the  old  people 
out,  and  the  carriage  and  pair  was  given  in. 

Q.  Who  was  the  carriage  and  pair  paid  for  by  ? — I 
collected  the  money  and  handed  it  to  the  Christian 
Community. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  for  the  carriage  and  pair  ? — It 
was  paid  for  by  the  Christian  Community,  who  take  the 
oM  peop  le  out  each  year  with  the  guardians'  consent. 

(The  Inspector.')  That  was  done  by  the  Christian 
Comrnunity  ? — Yes,  I  get  £30  or  £40  together  every 
year  for  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  want  you  to  give  some  general  in- 
formation. You  are  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  ought 
to  know  all  the  figures.  What  was  the  amount  spent 
on  newspapers  last  year  ? — It  was  read  out  once. 

Q.  £112 — is  that  right.  I  called  for  that  card  specify- 
ing the  newspapers  for  particular  officers  ? — It  is  in  the 
general  office,  I  think. 

Q.  I  call  for  the  card  specifying  these  newspapers  ?  — 
It  is  in  the  general  office.    You  can  hear  that. 

{Mr  Crool-s.)  Give  him  an  order  of  admission,  and  he 
can  go  and  see  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then  the  sum  I  stated  was  correct — 
£112  ? — I  don't  take  it  as  correct. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was.  You  were  master  of 
the  house.  If  it  is  not  correct,  give  me  the  correct 
figure  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
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Q.  If  you  say  £112  is  not  correct,  give  me  the  correct  Mr.  Madeley 

figure  ? — ^I  can't  give  it  to  you.   

Q.  G  et  the  book  and  get  it  ? —  ^  June. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Mr.  Inspector,  do  you  allow  people  to 
be  talked  to  in  this  sort  of  way,  because,  if  so,  we  shall 
say  some  pleasant  things  to  this  man.  "  Get  a  book  and 
get  it."  Mr.  Robb  is  not  a  paid  bully,  is  he  ?  You  are 
supposed  to  be  impartial.  Is  that  the  proper  way  to 
speak  to  a  witness  ?    And  you  are  laughing  about  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  I  heard  him  say  that. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  After  that,  Mr.  Inspector,  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  suggestion  that  we  use  unjustifiable  language. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  sul>mit  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  who 
is  called,  to  give  us  the  proper  information. 

(  The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  only  within  his  scope. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Madeley,  that  you  had  the 
lift  of  papers  I  have  read  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  had  the  Telegraph  ? — I  had  all  those  you 
read  out. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  go  through  them  ? — I  had  all  of 
them. 

Q.  That  is  one  point  proved,  at  all  events. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — I 
oive  them  back,  and  they  are  distributed  to  the  young 
men,  and  then  they  go  round  the  house. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  All  the  papers  were  sent  to  you? — Yes. 
Q.  And  that  is  a  correct  list  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  spent  on  the  work- 
house garden  last  year  ?— No,  only  what  you  say  ;  I 
daresay  it  is  about  right. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  labour  was  imported  from  Forest 
Gate? — There  is  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  nursery- 
man at  Manor  Park. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  labour  was  employed  were 
there  a  number  of  able-bodied  inmates  ? — There  were 
men,  so-called  able-bodied. 

Q.  Men  so-called  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — Oh,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Were  there  any  who  could   have  done  a  job  of 
digging,  etc.  ? — Never  handled  a  tool  in  their  lives. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  a   large   garden? — There  are 
several  plots. 

Q.  Is  everything  for  the  purpose  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  to  make  the  place  a  little  brighter. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Just  before  your  resignation,  were  you 
voted  £50  for  extra  services  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  those  extra  services  consist  of  ? — I  don't 
want  to  answer  this  question. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  you  had  better  answer  it? — It 
is  for  the  supervision  of  the  labourers — direct  labour, 
and  also  the  removal  of  cases  to  a  convalescent  institution. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  any  details  showing  the  amount 
of  work  you  did  ? — Oh,  yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  a  letter  about  that  from  the 
guardians. 

{Mr  Robb.)  What  work  did  you  supervise  ? — The  direct 
labour  of  the  house,  and  the  removal  of  people  to  institu- 
tions. 

Q.  Direct  labour  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  that  amount  to  in  the  course  of 
12  months  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  details  ? — No. 

Q.  A  little  painting  ? — Big  painting. 

Q.  What  else  ? — The  ordinary  direct  labdur  of  the 
house. 

Q.  What  would  that  consist  of  ? — Painting,  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  and  other  works — the  general  work  of 
the  house. 

Q.  Tbey  would  be  things  coming  within  your  purview 
as  master,  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — (  Wftness  dissented.) 

Q.  What  extraordinary   duties  did  you  perform  ? — 
Those  are  sotne  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  supervise  the  redecorating  of  the  assistant 
master's  room?— I  had  to  get  that  done,  and  it  was 
done. 

Q.  This  is  the  class  of  work  you  were  paid  to  super- 
vise.   When  was  it  done  ? — I  don't  know. 
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Hr,  Madeley.      Q.  What  did  it  cost?— I  don't  know. 

7  June  {The  Inspector.)  What  did  the  work  cost? — I  cannot 

 ■      say.    I  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  work.    The  work 

was  not  priced. 

Q.  There  is  some  misconception  with  regard  to  this. 
Will  you  tell  me  whether  that  gratuity  was  voted  for 
more  than  one  year  ? — It  is  the  third  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  sanctioned  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  But  we  have  not  sanctioned  it  this 
year. 

(i)/r.  Lough.)  Not  at  present. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  redecorating  of  the  assistant  master's 
Toom  that  you  supervised.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
room,  approximately? — An  ordinary  size  sitting-room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  for  labour  alone  ? — No. 

Q.  Was  this  a  part  of  the  work  ? — It  was  only  one 
job.    There  were  half-a-dozen  going  on. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Davy,  that  you 
put  a  question  to  Mr.  Madeley  yourself  about  the  super- 
vision of  the  work,  and  keeping  the  time  sheets,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  he  answered  you  that  he  did  it.  That 
is  the  work  that  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  has  year 
by  year  sanctioned  the  payment  of  £50  for  as  extra 
services,  and  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  work  of 
the  master. 

{The  Inspector).  C;in  you  tell  me  the  date  when  the 
guardians  decided  to  employ  direct  labour  instead  of 
inmates  ? 

{Mr.  Croolcs.)  It  is  years  now.  We  had  a  superin- 
tendent of  labour,  who  left,  and  Mr.  Madeley  took  over 
the  responsibilities  of  the  work.  I  think  we  paid  the 
superintendent  something  like  £180  a  year,  and  the  work 
is  now  done  for  £50.  We  are  anxious  that  this  point 
should  be  brought  out  in  a  proper  manner. 

( Witness.)  And  I  did  the  whole  of  the  removals 
-except  settlement. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Were  there  any  other  officers  employed 
on  the  work  as  well  as  you  ? — Yes,  I  only  supervised 
the  arrangements  ;  I  did  not  actually  take  them  away. 

Q.  The  actual  removals  were  performed  by  other 
officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  paid  this  amount  for  some  arrange- 
ments you  made  at  the  workhouse  relating  to  removals  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  We  have  not  finished  about  the  master's  room. 
Did  it  cost  £12  odd  for  labour  alone  in  re-decorating  that 
room  ? — I  could  not  say. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  paid  the  men  ? — Yes,  sir,  every 
week  ;  all  the  staff  I  pay. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Will  you  kindly  look  into  that,  Mr. 
Madeley,  and  let  us  know  who  was  responsible  for  it, 
and  M'hat  the  cost  was.  Would  £12  be  a  reasonable  sum 
for  labour  alone  for  re- papering  and  painting  that  room? 
— I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  say,  but,  you  know,  you  are  an 
expert,  and  were  paid  £50  a  year  for  supervising  it  ? — No, 
I  am  not  paid  £50  for  supervising. 

Q.  You  cannot  say.  Surely  you  were  not  ;7iven  £50 
a  year  to  .supervise  and  you  knew  nothing  of  the  work  ? 
— I  did  not  say  I  was  ;  it  was  removal  work  as  well. 

Q.  You  know  the  room  well  ? — I  know  it  well. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  £12  for  labour  and  re-decorat- 
ing was  reasonable  ? — I  say  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fair  price  ? — I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  say. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  was  the  work  done? — I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  During  the  last  few  months  ? — No,  I  think  last 
year,  or  the  year  before. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  have  that  looked 
into,  Mr.  Madeley.  Now,  as  to  water  ;  can  you  tell  us 
the  amount  of  water  consumed  last  year  in  the  work- 
house, and  what  was  paid  for  it  ? — I  heard  what  was 
said — 75  gallons  per  head  against  35  gallons  outside. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  right?    {Witness  assented.) 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  using  75  gallons  per 

head? — Our   regulations  must  be  obeyed,  and  people 

must  be  kept  clean,  and  people  must  have  a  bath,  and 
the  place  must  be  kept  clean. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  while  the 
consumption  per  head  in  London  for  every  purpose. 


streets  and  everything,  is  31  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population,  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  workhouse 
alone  you  consume  75  gallons  per  head  ? — There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  laundry  done,  and  water  is  used  in 
keeping  the  place  clean. 

Q.  Is  there  a  road  there  that  is  watered  every  day  ? — 
No,  it  is  washed  down  occasionally — about  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Q.  Is  it  sometimes  watered  immediately  after  a  heavy 
rain  ? — I  say  no. 

Q.  Have  you  no  other  explanation  to  offer  of  the 
75  gallons  ?— No. 

Q.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Inspector,  that  you 
had  two  children — one  aged  18  and  the  other  20.  "rhe 
boy  had  been  maintained  in  the  workhouse  until 
recently  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  boy  earning  a  salary  of  £100  a  year  ? — 
I  believe  it  was  something  like  that. 

Q.  Under  the  Poplar  Borough  Council? — Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  pay  for  his  keep  ? — Four  and 
two-pence  per  week. 

Q.  Four  and  two-pence,  or  three  and  six-pence  ? — Four 
and  two-pence. 

Q.  Was  that  an  adequate  amount  ? — It  was  for  a 
little  one. 

Q.  Was  it  adequate  payment  for  a  young  man  of  20 
earning  £100  a  year.  Did  he  have  the  best  provisions  as 
you  did  ? — He  lived  from  my  table  altogether. 

Q.  I  suppose,  then,  he  had  Mazawattee  tea  at  2s.  &d. 
per  pound,  best  pickles,  and  Gorgonzola  cheese  ? — No,  I 
don't  have  Gorgonzola  cheese  ;  I  don't  like  it.  It  was 
never  put  on  my  table. 

Q.  We  were  told  that  the  delicacies  were  all  for  the 
officers  ? — I  did  not  have  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  All  these  things  were  sent  to  your  table  if  you 
required  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Having  regard  to  that,  is  4s.  2d.  a  proper  payment 
for  your  son's  keep  ? — That  was  the  payment  laid  down 
by  the  board. 

Q.  When  he  was  a  small  child  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  never  altered  when  he  grew  up? — {Witness 
acquiesced). 

{The  Inspector.)  Why  did  he  leave  the  workhouse? — 
Because  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  outside. 

Lanshury.)    Does  not  the  master  pay  for  goods 
actually  drawn  from  the  stores  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  understand  that  the  payment 
mentioned  was  to  last  up  to  fourteen  ;  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Auditor  does  not  see  it,  or  it  escapes  the 
attention  of  the  clerk,  the  payment  goes  on  thereafter 
at  the  same  rate.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it  ? — The 
same  rations  are  always  drawn. 

Q.  You  never  draw  more  ? — No,  never  draw  more. 

Q.  You  drew  no  more  when  he  was  18  than  when  he 
was  a  child  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  was  your  duty  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Were  there 
any  tasks  prescribed  for  the  able-bodied  inmates? — There 
was  work,  but  no  task  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  regular  work  ?  — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Were  they  aU  kept  regularly  employed  at  some- 
thing ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Oxley's  report  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  finds  the  work  at  the  house  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  men  employed  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  the  work  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  employed  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  work  that  is 
done  year  by  year  ? — There  is  no  record.  The  place  has 
to  be  kept  clean. 

Q.  How  many  able-bodied  inmates  did  you  have 
per  day  within  the  last  year? — According  to  the  books 
between  200  and  300. 

Q.  And  they  were  required  in  addition  to  the  officers 
to  keep  the  place  clean  ? — -Yes,  they  were  there  to  keep  it 
clean. 

Q.  So  there  is  sufficient  work  for  them  ? — We  keep 
them  going. 
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Q.  Keep  them  going? — Yes. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  day  by  day  there  were  a  large 
number  of  these  able-bodied  men  doing  absolutely 
nothing? — No.  They  were  in  the  wood-shed  chopping 
up  wood  or  doing  something  else. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them  in  the  wood-shed  ? — Oh  no, 
they  were  distributed  all  over  the  place. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Oxley's  report  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  agree  with  his  conclusions  generally.  Mr.  Oxley 
found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  work.  Some  of  the 
men  were  among  the  unemployed  ? — (No  answer.') 

Q.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  providing  any  sort 
of  work  or  task  for  these  men  ? — Work  there  must  be 
in  a  big  place  like  this,  cleaning  the  place  and  bedding, 
and  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 

Q.  You  have  an  in-door  staff  of  about  79  officers  ? — 
About  that. 


Q.  79  or  80  officers,  and  then  you  have  about  200  or  Mr.  Madeley,. 

300  able-bodied  inmates.    Do  yoa  suggest  that  their  time   

is  fully  occupied  in  just  cleaning  up? — But  they  have  June, 
all  got  something  to  do.   

{The  Inspector.)  "When  did  you  take  charge  in  Poplar? 
—In  1894. 

Q.  Was  there  any  task  work  then? — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  given  up? — About  two  or  three  years 
after. 

Q.  What  was  the  task  work? — Picking  oakum  chiefly 
and  other  things. 

Q.  Is  there  such  work  now  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organised  work  of  that  character 
now? — We  have  wood-chopping  or  tying  wood  bundles. 

Q.  Has  Laindon  affected  your  numbers  ? —They  have 
gone  down.    Not  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  some  extent. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Friday,  June  Sth,  1906. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Madeley  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Madeley,  you  told  us  yesterday 
afternoon  that  you  never  received  any  sort  of  present 
from  Jacobs.  Do  you,  upon  consideration,  confirm 
that  ?— I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  cheque  and  counterfoil. 
Read  the  counterfoil,  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  look  at 
the  endorsement  on  the  back.  Is  that  your  signature  on 
the  back  of  that  cheque  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  cheque  dated  the  12th  of  February,  1894, 
London  and  South  Western  Bank,  Mile  End  Branch, 
drawn  bv  Alfred  Jacobs  in  favour  of  W.  A.  Madeley 
for  £6?— Yes. 

Q.  On  the  counterfoil  is  "  Bd.  &  Com.  £3,  £1  com., 
£1  com.,  £1  com."  It  is  endorsed  in  your  handwriting  ? — 
I  did  not  see  the  counterfoil  until  now.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  the  counterfoil. 

Q.  What  did  that  cheque  represent  ? — As  I  said 
yesterday,  Mr.  Jacobs  had  borrowed  money  of  me. 

Q.  How  many  sums  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  When  did  he  borrow  money  from  you  ? — Some 
years  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  he  should  put  "  Com."  ? — I 
never  saw  the  counterfoil  until  to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  this  "order"  cheque  was  altered 
to  "bearer"  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Why  did  you  endorse  it  ? — I  had  to  sign  it  when 
the  money  was  paid. 

Q.  It  is  a  "  bearer  "  cheque  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  want  to  give  any  further 
explanation  of  that  ? — No. 

Q.  I  ask,  sir,  that  that  cheque  may  be  impounded. 
( To  witness.)  I  ought  to  ask  you  whether  the  cheque  and 
the  counterfoil  were  written  in  your  presence  ? — I  never 
saw  the  counterfoil  until  you  showed  it  to  me  this 
morning. 

Q.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Jacobs  at  that 
time  ? — Quite. 

Q.  Friendly  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  quarrel  in  1894  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  he  should  put 
"  Com."  on  the  counterfoil  if  it  were  not  true  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  the  writing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  apparently  all  done  at  the  same  time  ? — 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  had  not  seen  the  counterfoil  until  this 
morning. 

Q.  There  was  another  contractor  for  conveyances  of 
the  name  of  Clark  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  Did  Clark  and  .Jacobs  meet  in  your  office  at  the 
workhouse  ? — They  have  been  there. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — Oh,  for  a  chat,  that  is  all  the 
reason  I  know. 

Q.  A  chat  about  what  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  would  not  go  there  to  chat  about  the 
weather? — Probably  not. 

Q.  Wh'it  did  they  come  to  chat  about — these  two 
contractors  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  were  in  competition,  were  they  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  two  rival  contractors? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  as  master  of  the  workhouse,  do  you  know 
anything  about  its  administration? — Oh!  yes,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  Clark  and  Jacobs 
were  rival  contractors  ?• — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  they  both  tendered  for  the  same  contract  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  were  rival  contractors  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Why  did  you  lend  them  your  office  to  meet  in? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  you  lent  them  your  office. 
They  had  it  ?--They  went  in. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  let  any  outside  people  go 
into  your  office  ? — If  they  wanted  to  see  me  they  would. 

Q.  But  you  have  told  us  they  did  not  want  to  see  you, 
but  to  chat  together  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  letting  any  outside  people 
use  your  office  to  chat  in  ? — No. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  allow  Clark  and  Jacobs  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  carry  your  memory  back  and 
tell  us  why  you  allowed  these  two  contractors  to  meet  in 
your  office  and  to  chat  matters  over  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  I  must  press  you  to  answer  that?— Well,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  any  possible  reason  why  these  two- 
men,  rival  contractors,  meet  in  your  office  and  chat 
matters  over? — (.V'»  answer.) 

Q.  Did  they  come  there  by  arrangement  with  you  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  come  there  to  arrange  the  amount  for 
which  they  were  to  respectively  tender  ? — I  do  not 
know. 


Mr.  Madeley, 
8  June. 


Q.  Will  you  deny  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Madeley  Q.  What  was  this   mysterious  meeting  about.  Do 

  you  allow  people  to  come  in  from  the  street  and  use 

8  June.  your  office  in  that  way.    What  were  these  people  doing 
  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  suggest  these  two  men  came  there  to  meet  you 
and  discuss  their  tenders,  and  that  they  arranged  with 
you  figures  that  they  should  tender  ? — I  am  not  going  to 
answer  any  further. 

Q.  And  that  you  said  it  would  be  all  right? — I  did 
not. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  must  have  a  very  bad  memory,  Mr.  Madeley  ? — 
■(iVo  ansv;er.) 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Come,  just  think.  What  did  you  talk  to  these 
people  about  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  explanation  to  give  about 
that  ?— No. 

Q.  Now,  in  addition  to  beer,  I  believe  brandy  is  kept 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  is  it  given  '? — The  doctor's. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  approached  the  doctor  about 
Tjrandy  ? — No. 

Q.  Just  think? — All  brandy  is  given  by  order  of 
medical  officer. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  he 
should  administer  brandy  to  the  patients  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

Q.  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  Inspector  yesterday, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  stores,  you  said  you  booked 
something  in  and  out  yourself.  Does  that  relate  to 
stores  ? — No. 

Q.  What  was  it? — I  do  not  know  now  what  it  was. 

Q.  Meat  ? — Nearly  all  meat. 

Q.  And  the  Inspector  said  you  took  it  in  yourself  ? — 
I  saw  it  weighed. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  it  in  ? — No,  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  books  of  any  kind  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  did  not. 

Q.  No  books  at  all  ?— No. 

Q.  Now  you  told  the  Inspector  tbey  were  always  of 
the  quality  specified  ? — I  did.  If  they  were  not  they 
wer.t  back. 

Q.  Di'l  you  ever  have  complaints  from  any  officer  or 
inmate  concerning  the  quality  of  the  goods  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  any  guardian  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  guardian,  did  he  ever  complain  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Now  is  there  a  porier  at  the  hospital  named 
Ha  swell  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  formerly  occupy  some  other  position?-- 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — Ambulance  attendant. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  addressed  ony  complaints  to  you  about 
the  meat  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  he  personally  refuse  to  serve  it  on  several 
occasions  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  order  him,  on  an  occasion  referred  to,  to 
serve  the  meat,  when  he  refused  to  do  so  ? — I  do  not 
know.    What  date  was  that  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  remember  any  occasion  '■' — I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  personally  to  inspect  the  meat? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  was  quite  good  enough  ? — I  do  not 
remember  siying  it. 

Q.  In  spite  of  that  did  Mr.  Haswell  absolutely  decline 
to  serve  it? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  did. 

Q.  If  an  officer  behaved  in  that  way  would  you  have 
reported  it  ? — Yes,  probably  I  should. 

Q.  Has  Haswell  complained  to  you  at  any  time  about 
the  inmates'  insubordination  and  so  on  ? — He  would 
have  to  bring  that  up  to  me. 

Q.  How  have  you  dealt  with  his  complaints?  — 
According  to  the  case. 

Q.  Would  it  be  light  to  say  that  in  some  instances 
you  ignored  his  complaints  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  Haswell  and  others  on  one  occasion  complain 
about  the  milk  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Q.  Was  your  attention  drawn  to  a  quantity  of  gteasy 
matter  or  some  other  substance  in  the  milk  ? — I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  What  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  the  milk  supplied  to  the  workhouse  for  some 
time  anything  but  pure  milk  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  I  suggest  that  witnesses  ought  to  have 
been  called  in  support  of  these  allegations  before  Mr. 
Madeley  was  cross-examined  upon  them. 

(The  InHpector.)  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
cedure. 

{Mr.  Lamhuri/.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
Mr.  Madeley  will  have  an  oppoitunity  afterwards  of 
going  into  the  box  and  also  of  having  legal  advice. 
What  I  mean  is  this  :  What  is  going  on  now,  you  know, 
really  may  be  criminal.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  perfectly 
baldly.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  thmk  it  is  right 
to  allow  a  man  to  sit  in  that  chair,  without  anybody  to 
defend  him — because  we  are  not  defending  Mr.  Madeley 
— and  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  I  only  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  right  cour.-e  to  adopt  would  be 
to  adjourn  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Madeley  and  allow  him,  if 
he  wishes,  to  get  legal  advice,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  sav.  I  only  want  that  he 
should  have  justice,  because  the  devil  has  to  have  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Madeley  wants  legal 
advice  he  will  be  recalled. 

{3ir.  Lanshurij.)  But  you  are  making  him  give  evidence 
against  himself. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  is  my  witness. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Yes,  he  has  been  examined  by  you,  but  the 
cross-examination  of  the  alliance  does  not  affect  your 
examination.  You  have  not  examined  him  on  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Robb. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  did  ask  him  whether  he  ever  received 
any  consideration  or  emoluments.  These  questions  all 
go  to  that  point. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  That  point  has  been  dealt  with.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  you  never  put  any  questions  to  him  as  regards 
friction  between  himself  and  Mr.  Haswell,  or  raised  any 
question  as  to  bad  meat  or  milk,  and  I  submit  that  he  has 
been  cross-examined  upon  evidence  that  has  not  been 
given. 

{The  Ins])ector.)  You  may  be  quite  sure  Mr.  Madeley 
will  receive  all  that  he  has  a  right  to,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  if  he  likes  of  asking  for  legal  assistance 
afterwards. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  No  evidence  has  been  given;  that  is  my 
point. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Madeley  may  say  he  would  like 
someone  to  cross-examine  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Robb 
is  bound  to  call. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  will 
call  his  evidence.  Mr.  Robb  will  probably  submit  later 
on  that  he  has  got  all  the  information  from  Mr.  Madeley. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  assure  my  friends  that  I  shall  ask  you  to 
put  in  the  box  not  only  every  official  whose  name  I  have 
mentioned,  but  also  many  others.  The  only  point  is 
this  :  These  officials  are  in  a  very  delicate  and  awkward 
position.  Pressure  has  already  been  brought  to  bear,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  on  some  of  them. 

{31r.  Lunsbiiry.)  More  serious  allegations  ! 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  quite  ready  and  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  their  examination,  I  shall  ask, 
in  justice  to  these  officials,  that  you  will  put  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  into  the  box  as  witnesses  of  the 
Court,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  conduct 
their  examination,  but  unless  the  witnesses — the  officials 
of  this  board,  many  of  whom  have  given  information — 
feel  they  have  protection,  the  indemnity  of  the  Court  to 
a  certain  extent,  we  shall  never  get  the  truth. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  That  is  radically  unfair. 

( Mr.  Crooks.)  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Inspector  on 
that.  You  may  help  us.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  for  a 
man  to  say  that  certain  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  some  people.  That  is  a  charge  against  the  whole  of 
the  guardians. 

{The  hisjyector.)  Hardly.  It  may  be  a  charge  against 
some  of  the  guardians, 

(il/r  Robb.)  I  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform, 
and  I  am  trying  to  do  it  as  fairly  as  I  can.  I  have 
actually  refrained,  as  my  friends  know,  from  putting 
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certain  questions  which  I  might  have  done,  to  Mr. 
Madeley,  out  of  consideration  of  the  fa.ct  that  he  is  not 
legally  represented,  but  I  am  bound  to  put  to  him 
questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  work- 
house. I  cannot  see  myself  that  they  involve  any  penal 
consequences. 

{Mr.  Layislimj.')  My  point  is  that  it  seems  altogether 
wrong  ;  the  rest  of  them  did  not  give  their  evidence 
first  This  is  so  un-English,  This  is  the  French  way  of 
doing  it. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  I  will  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that, 
although  I  will  not  shirk  any  responsibility  on  behalf  of 
my  clients,  I  am  not  here  to  prosecute.  This  is  an 
Inquiry  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  directed  to  be 
held  by  the  Board  in  consequence  of  certain  preliminary 
investigations.  I  am  eiraply  here  as  a  ratepayer,  as  a 
representative  of  the  association  of  ratepayers,  to  assist 
as  far  as  I  can  in  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  any  officials  I 
mention  must  be  called  as  witnesses  for  the  Court.  Of 
course,  I  would  put  my  witnesses  in  the  box  at  the 
proper  time. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
the  procedure. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  vYeare  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  find  out 
whether  the  guardians  have  been  imposed  upon  and 
whether  any  criminal  charge  is  made  against  any  officer  or 
guardian.  W e  have  nothing  to  hide.  We  are,  as  we  have 
been  at  street  corners  and  publi'i  hall-^,  ready  to  answer  any 
and  every  question.  We  have  absolutely  nothing  to  hide, 
only  we  do  not  want  innuendoes  thrown  out  which  we 
shall  not  have  a  chance  of  meeting.  As  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  all  the  catchy  phrases  are  in  the  papers.  Let 
the  Inquiry  go  on  as  it  likes,  we  will  defend  ourselves  as 
best  we  can  ;  after  all,  the  biggest  court  is  public 
opinion. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  On  this  question  of  milk,  did  Haswell 
complain  to  you  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  some 
foreign  substance  floating  in  the  milk  ? — I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  cannot  say,  sir.  I 
have  no  date. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  date  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  am  afraid  that  at  the  moment  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  date.  {To  iviiness.)  If  there  were  20  or 
30  lbs.  of  foreign  substance  it  would  attract  your  atten- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  that  incident 
ever  occurred  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  milk  contractor  for  the  workhouse  ? — 
Do  you  mean  now  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— Whitlock. 

Q.  Has  he  been  contractor  for  some  years  ? — No. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  contractor  ? — This  year. 

Q.  His  price  is  9d.  per  gallon. — I  do  not  know. 

{The  Impector.)  Don't  you  know  the  price  ? — I  do 
not. 

( Mr.  Rohb.)  You  don't  know  the  price  !  But  surely 
you,  as  workhouse  master,  know  all  about  the  supplies 
that  come  through  the  guardians  ? — -I  don't  see  the 
contracts. 

Q.  But  they  must  send  in  the  prices.  You  would 
advise  the  guardians  what  supplies  were  needed  ? — If 
they  asked  for  my  advice. 

Q  Do  you  know  that  Whitlock's  price  is  9(^.  per 
gallon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  other  dairies  tendered  at  8jfZ.  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  particular 
superiority  in  milk  supplied  by  WhitlockV — I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  how  long  Whitlock  had  been 
contractor  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  Whitlock's  contract  ever  cancelled  in  previous 
years  V — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Well,  I  must  press  you  on  that  Was  Whitlock's 
contract  ever  cancelled  ? — I  cannot  s^ay.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  contracts? — 
Oh  !  j  es. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  shall  ascertain  later  on.  T  ask  you 
again,  d  )  you  pledge  your  cath  y(  u  know  nothing  about 
"Whitlock's  contract  ? — He  contra^^'s  now. 


Q.  Was  his  contract  ever  cancelled  ? — -I  do  not  know.      Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  Who  is  the  officer  who  can  give  us  the  information.  8  Jane 
There  must  be  some  one  ? — {No  answer).   ' 

Q.  If  the  workhouse  master  does  not  know,  who  would? 
— {No  answer). 

Q,  You  told  us  that  part  of  your  duties,  in  respect  of 
which  you  receive  that  extra  remuneration  of  £50,  was 
dealing  with  removals  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  include  the    removal    of  settlement 
cases  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  class   of  removals  did  it   comprise? — The 
whole  of  them  except  settlement  cases. 

{The  Impector.)  Here  is  a  minute,  dated  April,  1901, 
"  The  medical  officer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"on  several  occasions  during  the  past  fortnight  the  milk 
"supply  had  1  een  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  cream,"  and 
"  that  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Whitlock  &  Co.  for  milk 
"be  determined  summarily  by  the  board  and  that  adver- 
"  tisements  be  issued  for  tenders  for  milk  returnable  on  the 
"  17th  inst."  This  was  a  report  of  the  schools'  committee, 
and  that  report  came  up  for  confirmation  before  the 
guardians  and  was  confirmed. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  guardians  sanctioned  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  guardians  sanctioned  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

{Mr  Crooks.)  Upon  the  report  of  the  schools'  medical 
officer. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  medical  officer  states  that  the 
recorded  percentage  of  cream  went  as  low  as  six. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Whit- 
lock's tender  was  cancelled  in  1901.  You  did  not 
remember  that,  Mr.  Madeley? — {No  answer). 

Q.  Will  the  clerk  kindly  state  whether  Mr.  Madeley 
was  present  at  that  meeting  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  No. 

{^[r.  Robb.)  I  should  have  thought  the  workhouse 
master  would  have  been  present.  Well,  I  gather  that 
the  whole  contract  was  cancelled  for  the  workhouse 
as  well,  and  that  would  have  come,  I  should  have 
thought,  under  Mr.  Madeley's  notice.  Then  we  find, 
as  the  Inspector  pointed  out,  that  the  percentage  of 
fat  was  very  low  indeed,  and  the  same  Mr.  Whitlock, 
who  had  his  contract  cancelled  in  1901,  is  the  con- 
tractor to-day  at  %d.  per  gallon,  as  against  other  con- 
tractors at  lower  prices.  Am  I  stating  the  case  correctly  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  prices.  I  do  not  have  the  prices  of 
the  other  contractors. 

Q.  Very  well,  he  is  the  contractor  to-day,  in  spite  of 
whnt  happened  in  1901.  Do  you  know  any  other  in- 
stances of  contracts  having  been  cancelled  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  I  was  diverted  for  the  moment  from  the  dis- 
charges. When  you  discharged  paupers  from  the  work- 
house did  you  give  them  outfits  ? — Yes,  if  they  were 
going  to  certain  place?. 

Q.  Do  these  outfits  consist  of  clothing  and  so  on  ?— 
Yes. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  average  cost  per  man  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  be  able  to  tell  us  that  ? — You  could 
get  it  by  the  return. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  £2  or,  in  some  cases,  £2 
10s.  ? — I  (annot  say  from  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  some  men  sent  to  the 
farm  at  Lingficld  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  provided  with  an  outfit  of  that  kin  1  V 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  sell  the  clothes  and  buy  drink  ? — I 
cannot  say  anyth'n^  about  what  they  did  when  they  left 
the  house. 

Q.  Did  the=^e  men  afterwards  come  back  into  the 
house? — I  cannot  remember.  Th  y  would  be  admitted 
if  they  had  an  order. 

Q.  You  remember  the  case  of  the  men  sent  to  the 
farm  ? — There  were  several  sent. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  instances  ? — -No,  no.  T 
said  there  had  been  several  sent. 

Q.  Have  you  no  cases  where  outfits  have  been 
given  to  paupers  who  have  sold  them  or  otherwise  <^ot 
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Mr.  Madeleij.  rid  of   them,  and  the  paupers  have  then  returned  to 
"~  the  house,  where  the  whole  process  has  been  repeated  ? 

8  June.       — J  jja^ye  nothing  to  do  with  them  once  they  leave  the 
"~  house. 

{The  Inspector.^  The  master  has  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  guardians.  If  the  guardians  choose  to  give  men  a 
second  chance  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  master. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  quite  agree,  but  this  is  an  Inquiry,  and  I 
must  get  my  information  from  some  one. 

(Guardians.)  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

(31r.  Robb.)  InformatioQ  upon  these  points  cannot 
possibly  be  in  the  possession  of  anyone  but  the  guardians 
and  officials,  and  if  we  are  inquiring  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  union,  I  must  have  some  responsible  official 
to  give  me  this  kind  of  information. 

(3fr  Lansbury.)  The  guardians  will  give  you  informa- 
tion as  to  that.    We  are  responsible  for  our  jjolicy. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  simply  asking  for  information  as 
to  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  what  he  did  was  under  orders. 
{To  toitness.)  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  that  kind 
now  ? — I  say  several  men  were  sent  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  process  of  the  outfits 
being  repeated  after  the  men  had  come  back  minus  the 
first  one  ? — The  same  men  ? 

Q.  Yes?— No. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  has  ever  occurred? — {No 
answer). 

Q.  When  these  men  are  sent  ofE,  how  are  they  con- 
veyed to  the  station  ? — Do  you  mean  the  singular  or 
plural ? 

Q.  These  men,  for  instance,  who  went  to  Lingfield. 
Two  or  three  went  on  one  occasion.  They  went  to 
London  Bridge  Station.  How  were  they  conveyed  to 
the  station  ? — Probably  the  officer  took  them  by  train. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  officer  took  them  in  a 
brougham  ? — He  may  have  done.  Probably  more  than 
one  man  was  going. 

Q.  You  know  that  paupers  have  been  taken  in  broughams 
to  the  station  ? — {No  answer). 

Q.  My  suggestion  is  that  broughams  were  supplied 
by  one  of  the  contractors  ? — Yes,  if  an  order  was  given 
for  it. 

Q.  I  should  have  thought,  myself,  that  a  bus  or  tram 
would  have  sufficed  ? — It  would  have  cost  more. 

Q.  Even  if  it  were  a  four-wheeled  cab,  I  should  say 
it  was  extravagant  ? — There  might  have  been  a  cripple 
amongst  them. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  able-bodied  men  have  been 
sent  in  these  broughams,  from  the  contractor,  to  the 
station,  and  I  understand  you  admit  it  ? — {No  answer). 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Madeley,  as  late  master,  a 
few  questions  about  the  provisions  supplied.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  for  this  purpose,  that  Mr.  Madeley  be  handed, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  copies  of  the 
tender  forms  for  the  period  from  April,  1906,  to  March, 
1907.  {To  witness.)  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  No.  2 
form.  Do  you  find  there,  under  "  Butcher "  this — 
"  18,330  stones,  good  English  ox  beef  (fresh  killed) 
"  consisting  of  thick  flanks,  thick  buttock,  middle  ribs, 
"rounds  and  leg  of  mutton  pieces,  as  ordered,  the  whole 
"to  be  entirely  free  from  bone"  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  official  form  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  may  take  it  that  it  was  required  for  the 
inmates  ? — And  the  officers,  and  the  same  at  Langley 
House. 

Q.  Do  you  also  find  13,860  stones  of  good  English 
wether  mutton  (fresh  killedj  all  legs  and  shoulders  and 
loin  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  same  people  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  small  legs  of  pork  and  best  beef  suet  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  take  Nos.  3  and  4.  poulterer 
and  greengrocer—"  Poultry,  drawn  and  trussed,  1,300  lbs." 
It  is  3,790,  altered  to  1,300  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Who  would  that  be  for  ? — The  officers. 

Q.  "  1,850  dozen  English  best  new  laid  eggs,  8  to  the 
"  lb."    Is  that  there  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Who  would  that  be  for? — For  the  whole  of  the 
institutions. 


Q.  Inmates  as  well  as  officers  ? — Ye.«. 

Q.  "Rabbits  without  skins,  100  lbs."  Would  that 
be  for  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  greengrocer.  "  Best  onions, 
55  cwts."    Who  would  that  be  for — inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  Best  turnips,  55  cwts." — inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  Best  carrots,  55  cwts." — inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  "  fresh  cabbages,  450  tallies " — also  for 
the  inmates  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  are  "  70,000  gallons  pure  unskimmed 
milk  "  ?— Yes. 

Q.  "  Not  less  than  10  per  cent,  cream " — that,  of 
course,  would  be  for  the  whole  of  the  institutions?— 
Yes. 

Q.  "  112  lbs.  of  the  best  Jamaica  arrowroot"? — That 
is  for  the  whole  of  the  institutions. 

Q.  "  652  lbs.  biscuits,  various,  Huntley  and  Palmers, 
"  in  tins " — for  the  inmates  ? — For  the  whole  of  the 
institutions. 

Q.  The  "Pat-a-cake"  biscuits  Mr.  Crooks  told  us 
yesterday  were  for  the  children  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  was  not  on  my  oath,  you  know. 

{3fr.  Robb.)  Never  mind,  Mr.  Crooks,  we  will  accept  it. 

{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  Thank  you  very  much. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  "  12,552  lbs.  biscuits,  fancy 
"  lunch,  Huntley  and  Palmers  " — for  the  inmates? — For 
the  whole  of  the  institutions. 

Q.  "  1,428  lbs.  Patras  best  currants  "—for  the 
inmates  ? — For  the  whole  of  the  institutions. 

Q.  "614  lbs.  of  candied  peel"  ?— For  the  whole  of 
the  institutions.    The  whole  of  these  tenders  are. 

Q.  "  6,180  lbs.  cofflee  nibs,  best  roasted  Mocha  plan- 
"  tation,  whole  " — who  would  that  be  for  ? — The  whole  of 
the  institutions.    The  whole  of  these  tenders  are. 

Q.  Did  the  inmates  have  the  best  roasted  Mocha 
coffee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  usual  in  workhouses  ? — I  cannot  say. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  How  much  is  it  a  lb.  ?— 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  is  the  chicory  ? — Chicory  is 
Ad.  per  lb. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  this  coffee  and  chicory  ? — Yes, 
coffee  and  chicory. 

{Mr.  Lansbvry.)  {to  the  Inspector.)  It  is  your  dietary, 
you  know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  "  548  lbs.  Cadbury's  best  cocoa"?— 
That  is  for  the  whole  of  the  institutions. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  cheaper  articles 
than  these  ? — Yes,  they  could  be  got  cheaper. 

Q.  I  mean,  working  people  don't  generally  have 
Cadbury's  best  cocoa  or  the  best  roasted  Mocha  cofEee. 
"598  lbs.  Colman's  superfine  mustard" — for  the  whole  of 
the  institutions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  of  this  Colman's  super- 
fine mustard  ? — ll^d.  per  lb. 

Q.  "155  bottles  Lazenby's  pickles"? — That  is  for 
the  whole  of  the  institutions. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  How  much  a  bottle,  Mr.  Madeley?— 

{Mr.  Robb.)  "  593  lbs.  pepper,  pure  ground,  black  and 
"  white  "  ? — That  is  the  same. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  How  much  ?— 8c^. 

{The  Inspector.)  Were  any  pickles  down  in  the 
dietary  ? — Oh  !  yes.    The  pickles  were  in  the  dietary. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Not  for  the  inmates  ? — No,  for  the 
officers. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Why  were  the  pickles  purchased  in  these 
small  pint  bottles  ? — For  the  officers. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  much  more  expensive,  would 
it  not? — Probably  it  would. 

Q.  I  mean  it  is  not  the  most  economical  way  of  going 
to  work  ? — 

{A  voice.)  I  am  anxious  to  put  a  question  to  you  {the 
Inspector).  You  have  already  ruled  that  the  master  is  an 
official  subject  to  the  guardians.  If  that  is  so,  why  are 
these  questions  put  to  the  man  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  disallow  the  last  question. 
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(^Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  all  right. 

(TAe  speaker.)  I  like  to  see  the  thing  done  in  order. 

{Mr.  Bohh.)  "  796  lbs.  best  castor  sugar  "  ?— That  is  for 
the  institutions. 

{Mrs.  Cordery.)  What  is  the  price  ? — 2d.  a  lb. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Aud  what  is  the  price  of  the 
Demerara  ? — 15s.  &d.  per  cwt. 

Q.  "153  bottles  Lea  and  Perrin's  sauce"? — They 
are  for  the  institutions. 

{3fr.  Oxley.)  They  would  be  for  the  officers? — 
Yes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  But  in  the  schools  as  well — 90  officers, 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Tht-n  there  is  our  old  friend,  "234  lbs. 
"Mazawattee  Tea,  2s.  M.  quality  " — who  was  that  for? — 
It  was  2s.  id.,  and  for  the  officers  in  the  whole  of  the 
institutions. 

{TTie  Inspector.')  That  would  be  the  actual  amount 
spent  for  this  tea  ? — No,  it  is  an  estimated  quantity — 
234  lbs. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  estimated  cost  appears  to  be 
£27  6s. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  £27  for  the  whole  of  our  institutions. 

{3Ir.  Rohh.)  Is  that  practically  the  best  tea  that 
can  be  obtained  ? — No,  not  by  a  long  way. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  very  good  quality.  No.  10,  cheesemonger 
Before,  we  are  told  margarine  has  been  substituted. 
"  2,700  lbs.  best  English  Cheddar."  Is  that  for  the  whole 
institution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  28  lb?.  Stilton  cheese  ?— 

{The  Inspector.)  The  price  of  the  tender  was  what? — 
{Mr.  Ford.)  lUd. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  86  lbs.  Gorgonzola  cheese  ? — For  the 
whole  institution. 

Q.  75  cwt.  best  American  cheese?  — For  the  institu- 
tion, £3  4s.  per  cwt. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  whole  institution  you  mean 
officers? — There  is  more  than  one  institution. 

Q.  And  you  include  officers  and  inmates  ? — For  the 
inmate?. 

Q.  5,136  lbs.  of  best  bacon,  Denny's,  and  so  on. — Yes, 
that  is  for  the  institution. 

Q.  Price  ?--ll Id 

Q.  Hid.  a  lb.?— Y'es. 

(The  Inspector.)  There  is  a  lot  of  noise. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  not  our  friends. 

{Mr.  Croolcs.)  It  is  not  the  guardians,  I  assure  you. 

{3[r.  Lanshury.)  The  master  said  something  important 
about  this  bacon  question.    It  is  Whd.  a  lb. 

{j\[r.  Rohh.)  £246.  Was  there  any  bone? — No,  it  was 
all  boned  and  no  waste. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  economy  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Q.  This  was  the  bacon  that  was  actually  supplied  to 
the  inmates  ? — Yes.  No,  I  don't  say  that,  i  said  that  was 
for  the  officers. 

Q.  Denny's  ? — The  bacon  with  the  bone  out.  There 
are  two  lots  of  bacon — 7  and  8.  That  is  for  the  whole 
institution. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  bacon  without  bone  was  No.  7. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Best  bacon  ;  Denny's,  Matterson's  or 
P.ichardson's,  boned,  at  ll^d.,  that  was  for  the  officers?— 
Yes. 

Q.  For  the  inmates  there  was  gammon  at  £3  15s. 
a  cwt.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  £1,012  was  spent  on  that. 

{Mr.  Lanshurij.)  Boned  bacon  was  for  the  officers  ? — 
Yes. 

(J/?-.  Rohh.)  No.  11  is  the  soap-maker.  I  don't  want  to 
trouble  yon  on  that,  except  to  ask  why  is  it  Pears'  soap 
appears  on  the  oilman's  goods  and  not  on  the  soap- 
maker's  ? — These  tenders  are  prepared  at  a  special  board 
meeting  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  Look  at  oilman's  goods,  No.  13? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  There  is  a  point  there.  If  you  put  Pears' 
soap  under  soap-umker's  and  specified  you  would  be 
entitled  to  treat  the  same  as  oilman's  goods. 


{Mr.  Lanshury.)    The  point  is,  you  go  to  the  soap-  Madeley 

maker  for  yellow  soap,  of  which  you  use  a  large  amount,   

and  for  the  ornamental  soap  you  go  to  the  other  man.  June. 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  is  the  ornamental  soap — No. 
13?— No.  67. 

Q.  The  tender  for  Pears'  soap  is  for  40  dozen  at 
3s.  6fZ.  and  the  total  amount  is  £7  ? — 
{Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  for  Pears'  soap. 
{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  In  a  year. 

{The  Inspector.)  Would  that  be  for  the  officers  alone  ? 
—Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  40  dozen  of  Pears'  soap? 

(JAr.  Ford.)  We  haven't  finished  with  No.  11,  the  soap 
maker's  contra''t.    Will  Mr.  Madeley  tell  us  the  amount 
of  the  accepted  contract  ? — T  haven't  the  total  down  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  £573  15s. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  The  soap  contract  runs  into  £573  and 
Pears'  soap  into  £7. 

(il/r.  Robh.)  We  are  dealing  now  with  tenders. 
Later  we  shall  get  the  deliveries  when  we  get  the  return. 
The  next  item,  two  boxes  Calvert's  carbolic.  No.  69,  Izal 
toilet  soap  ? — Yes. 

Q.  450  gallons  of  Champion's  No.  16  vinegar.  Is  that 
the  best  vinegar? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  their  special  mark  ?— Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  do  you  sort  out  these  fancy 
soaps.  Do  you  allow  the  officers  latitude  ? — The  store- 
keeper gives  them  out  once  a  week  generally. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Do  the  officers  suggest  the  quality 
of  soap  they  want  ? — Oh  !  no. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  Isn't  some  of  that  used  for  the 
nursery  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  same  ? — Yes. 

{Afr.  CrooJcs.)  The  vaccination  mark  is  not  always  there. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  There  is  just  one  question  on  No.  15, 
the  earthenware.  There  are  several  items  I  shall  draw 
your  attention  to.  Sixteen  white  and  gold  gravy  tureens  ; 
five  dozen  white  and  gold  cheese  plates.  At  the  end  I  take 
No.  72,  ^hree  dozen  sauce  boats.  Who  has  these?— These 
nre  for  the  whole  institution,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  appear  on  that  list  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Drapery,  No.  38.  400  yards  of  damask  table  linen  ? 
— That  is  for  the  institutions,  1/9;  60  inches  wide,  1/9 
a  yard. 

Q.  Item  40,  ditto,  unbleached,  1550  yards? — Yes,  1/-. 
Q.  What   would   that    be   for?  —  I   could   not  say 
whether  they  would  be  for  the  whole  of  the  institutions. 
Q.  Cover  for  tables  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  damask  table-cloths  or  American 
cloth  ? — I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  On  the  tables  ? — I  don't  know  what  it  is.  The 
matron  would  know  something  about  that. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Might  this  help.  This  is  a  tender 
for  supplies  to  the  schools  as  well  as  the  house.  At  the 
schools  we  certainly  give  the  children  table-cloths.  They 
have  table-cloths  laid  on  the  table. 

{Afr.  Crooks.)  It  would  be  more  home-like  if  they  had 
it  on  the  floor. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  occurs  to  me  is  this,  that  when 
these  items  are  mentioned,  as  they  must  be  mentioned, 
the  impression  is  that  they  are  used  for  able-bodied 
paupers,  and  of  course  the  explanation  in  a  great  many 
cases  is  tliat  they  are  used  for  the  children.  You  may 
have  extravagance  in  dealing  with  children  as  with  adults, 
but  it  is  a  dififeient  thing. 

{Mr.  Croaks.)  We  have  taken  the  precaution,  to  help 
the  learned  gentleman,  to  display  the  articles  he  mentioned 
yesterday.  We  have  brought  the  articles  here  for 
examination  by  himself  and  the  public  so  that  they  may 
see  these  awfully  extravagant  things  we  have  been  buyiug. 
Wo  have  a  basket  full  outside. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  am  bringing  an  outfit  for  the  girls 
and  boys  in  the  schools. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  this  the  most  expensive  thing  you 
have  in  this  line  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    Yes.    That  is  a  deliberate  extravagance 
to  keep  their  fingers  clean. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  they  call  this  ? 
{Mr.  Lanshury.)  No.  126,  table-napkins,  twenty-seven 
inches  square  ;  8s.  lid.  a  dozen. 
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■.  Madeley.      {Mr.  Crooks.)  3d.  a  year  to  keep  their  fingers  clean. 

8  Jane  (The  Inspector.)  The  total  amount,  £8  Os.  Gd. 

  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  What  about  the  headlines  to-morrow  ! 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  in  my  mind  is  this  :  this  is  not 
for  keeping  the  children's  hands  clean,  but  for  the  officers. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  handkerchief  is  one  of  the 
Irish  cambrics. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  No.  69. 

{Mr.  Turner.)    3s.  a  dozen  ;  3l)  dozen  ;  total,  £5  8s. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    M.  each. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  These  go  into  the  children's  boxes 
when  they  go  to  service.  They  have  six  of  them  each, 
and  if  you  want  to  test  it,  take  the  number  of  children 
who  have  gone  to  service.  We  challenge  the  municipal 
alliance  to  take  that  challenge  up.  That  will  decide 
how  many  of  these  handkerchiefs  we  have  had. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Nice  handkerchiefs  with  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  corners  and  St.  Paul's  in  the  middle  for  id. 
Look  how  they  could  have  used  their  cuffs  and  got  hand- 
kerchiefs for  nothing.  I  don't  wonder  you  are  looking 
into  it. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)    Now,  now!  Mr.  Crooks. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    It  is  a  little  levity  to  help  us  along  a  bit. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Might  I  suggest  that  we  supply  you  with 
a  couple  of  these  samples  out  of  stock.  We  haven't  got 
them  here,  but  can  send  for  them. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Send  down  to  the  schools. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Item  No.  34.  104  pairs  of  lace,  muslin, 
or  net  curtains  ? — For  the  whole  institution,  sir. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    How  much  is  that  ? 

{Mr.  Turner.)    £51  ;  9s.  lid.  a  pair. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  What  is  the  length  ? — 3^  to  4^  yards. 
To  drape  all  the  windows  there  with  curtains. 

{3Ir.  Lanshury.)  What  windows  ? — -The  officers' 
windows  and  sick  wards. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  schools  ? — Yes,  and  Langley 
House. 

(^4  spectator.)  These  tenders  relate  to  the  whole  of  the 
institutions.  'This  gentleman  is  only  the  master  of  the 
workhouse.  Consequently  he  cannot  answer  for  what 
takes  place  at  these  institutions.  The  proper  man  to  be 
in  the  box  is  the  clerk  to  the  guardians. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  clerk  will  not  know  about  the 
disposal  of  them. 

{The  spectator.)    The  clerk  should  know. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Item  No.  93  ;  muslin  or  net  for  windows, 
924  yards  ? — That  would  be,  I  expect,  for  the  whole  of 
the  institutions. 

{Mrs.  Cordery.)  That  is  for  the  short  curtains. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Items  Nos.  82  to  86—2,500  yards  in  all 
of  linen  sheeting  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  the  whole  of  the 
institutions. 

{The  Inspector.)    Where  is  that  ? — 83,  right  down. 

Q.  In  the  house  have  you  any  other  sheetings  besides 
this  '? — I  don't  think  so.  They  are  the  sheetings  for  the 
whols  of  the  institutions. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    Item  142? 

{Mr.  Ford.)    Price  of  82  per  yard  ?— 

{Mr.  Turner.)  It  is  the  total  of  five  different  items. 
There  are  11  f  yards. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  And  the  total  amount  is  what?  The 
accepted  tender  gives  it. 

{j\[r.  Turner.)    About  £115. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Could  j  on  tell  us  the  price  of 
iVo.  93  ?-6icZ. 

{Mr.  Turner.)    It  comes  to  £25. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Crooks  must  not  forget  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  all  these  small  sums. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    I  was  not  making  any  remark. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Item  No.  142  :  100  yards  of  art  serge, 
various  colours,  for  draping. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  That,  too,  Mr.  Davy,  we  shall  be 
able  to  submit  evidence  is  for  the  schools.  It  is  used 
for  draping  the  stage  at  Christmas,  after  which  it  is  used 
for  curtains.  We  can  give  you  evidence  of  that.  Here 
is  a  sample  ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  that 
tender  is. 


{Mr.  Turner.)    £8  6s.  %d. 
{Mr.  Ford.)    Is.  M.  a  yard,  sir. 
{Mrs.  Wilson.)    What  is  the  width  ? 
{A  voice.)  Double-width. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Many  people  in  this  room  have  been 
to  the  Forest  Gate  schools  when  the  entertainments 
are  on. 

{The  Inspector.)    This  is  what  is  called  art  serge  ? 

{Mr.  Ford.)    1  s.  Sd.  a  yard. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)    That  is  all  I  ask  upon  tenders. 

{Mr.  Watts.)    Refer  to  No.  5,  please  ? — Lunch  biscuits, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  a  lb.  ? — Threepence. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Madeley,  you  were  asked  yesterday 
for  the  officers'  in-and-out  book.  Do  you  produce  it  ?— 
I  can  get  it  by  telephoning  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  will  get  it,  I  should  like  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  it.  And  the  card  as  to  the  newspapers  ? — The 
cards  are  here,  I  believe. 

{The  Inspector.)    G-ive  me  that  card. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    On  pieces  of  wood. 

{31r.  Rohh.)  You  were  going  to  look  up  for  us  the 
question  of  how  the  guardians'  teas  had  been  charged 
by  way  of  extraordinary  supplies. 

{The  Lispector.)  Witness  said  he  didn't  know  that. 
The  man  who  keeps  the  accounts  would  know. 

{Mr.  Watts.)    How  often  do  these  teas  occur? 

{The  Inspector.)    We  shall  see  that  after. 

{Mr.  Rohh).  The  minute  was  put  in  yesterday  of 
the  guardians  sanctioning  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
I  think  you  told  us  that  cake  and  ham  sandwiches 
and  poached  eggs  had  been  supplied  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  minute  authorising  that  ? — I  don't 
think  so. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  How  often  is  the  tea  supplied  ? — When 
the  tea  is  necessary. 

Q.  How  often  ? — The  house  committee  once  a  fort- 
night ;  the  settlement  committee  once  a  fortnight. 

{The  Inspector.)  Does  the  f  ettlement  committee  meet 
at  the  same  time  ? — In  the  morning,  and  they  get  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  on  the  committee  ? — Two 
or  three. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  have  a  bath  fitted  up  in  your 
house  at  the  workhouse  ? — I  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost?— I  don't  know  ;  it  is  a 
long  time  ago. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bath  ? — An  excellent  one. 

Q.  Anything  special  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  look  up  the  cost  of  it  ? — You  must 
give  me  the  date. 

Q.  Who  is  the  maker  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  that  bath  fitted  in  any  special  way  ? — Not  that 
I  know  of. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Madeley  says  it  was  put  in 
shortly  after  he  was  appointed  ? — The  guardians  had  it 
put  in. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  it  is  a  very 
luxurious  bath  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  It  is  so  rare  we  get  a  bath  that  any 
bath  would  be  extraordinary. 

{3Ir.  Rohh.)  Is  it  fitted  with  a  spray  and  a  douche? 
— With  a  spray. 

Q.  One  of  the  baths  with  a  canopy  arrangement? — 
Yes. 

Q.  With  all  those  handles  you  can  turn  and  get  sprays 
and  douches,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Did  that  bath  cost 
over  £100  ? — I  could  net  tell  you,  sir.    It  is  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  labour  men  were  not  on  then  ? — It 
was  just  after  my  appointment.    Seventeen  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  With  reference  to  the  assistant  master, 
Mr.  Walton,  does  his  wife  and  family  spend  Sundays  at 
the  house  and  have  his  relations  there  ?— Mrs.  Walton 
visited  Mr.  Walton  on  duty  when  1  was  away. 
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Q.  And  the  children  ? — ^They  came  with  his  wife. 

Q.  And  had  their  meals  ? — I  was  generally  away. 

{Mr.  Lmishunj.)  How  old  are  these  children  ? — The 
oldest  is  about  4.    One  a  baby  in  arms. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)    How  many  of  them  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  regulations,  isn't  it.  Are  officers  allowed 
to  entertain  their  families :  officers  who  live  out  ? — Officers 
are  allowed  to  have  visitors. 

Q.  And  entertain  their  families  V — They  are  allowed 
to  have  visitors. 

Q.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ? — {No 
ariswer.) 

Q.  After  this  £50  was  granted  to  you,  immediately 
before  your  resignation,  did  you  and  some  of  the 
guardians  have  a  little  party  at  your  house  '? — No,  sir. 
Oh  !  no,  sir. 

{Mr.  Crooh-t.)  I  want  to  know  why  I  had  been  left 
out  of  that. 

{Mr.  Roll.)    Nothing  of  the  sort '?— No. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  £50  been 
granted  to  you  ? — I  haven't  got  it  yet,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  About  the  same  time  you  sent  out  a 
special  whip  to  the  guardians  as  to  the  workhouse 
visiting  committee  meeting  re  your  pension  V — I  simply 
sent  a  note  to  say  I  would  be  there. 

Q  Have  you  a  copy  ? — No. 

Q.  I  call  for  a  copy  then  ? — I  have  no  copy. 

Q.  I  ask  for  a  copy  to  be  sent.  You  sent  out,  I 
suggest,  a  special  whip  to  the  members  of  the  workhouse 
visiting  committee  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  re  jour 
pension  V — No. 

Q.  Does  that  committee  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
board  ? — I  said  I  would  be  there  and  I  went  down  in 
case  they  wanted  me. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  received  no  invitation. 

{Mr.  Lamhury.)  The  same  here. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Mr.  Davy  has  been  asked  to  submit  a  copy. 

{The  Instpector.)  May  I  say  the  pension  of  the  work- 
house master  depends  neither  upon  the  guardians  nor 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  the  claim  which 
he  has  under  the  Superannuation  Act  to  a  pension  calcu- 
lated upon  a  fixed  scale,  and  the  only  reason  for  that  claim 
is  that  he  has  either  served  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
or  has  sufficient  medical  certificates  to  show  permanent 
incapacity.  If  that  incapacity  is  not  genuine  any  one  can 
object  to  the  auditor  when  the  pension  is  being  paid. 
That  is  the  situation.  But  if  he  has  resigned  under 
discreditable  circumstances,  by  the  7th  section  of  the  Act 
he  loses  his  right  to  the  pension,  and  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  ratepayers  to  object  to  when  the  auditor 
came.  It  is  as  well  to  make  this  statement.  What 
the  guardians  did  in  reference  to  the  matter  is  another 
question. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  letter  was  sent  only  to  certain 
special  guardians? — The  letter  was  simply  to  say  I  would 
be  at  the  house  if  they  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  Who  are  your  members  ? — The  members  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  postage  to  the  union  of  such  a 
kind  ? — It  might  have  been. 

Q.  For  private  letters? — It  was  not  private.  I  always 
paid  for  my  postage. 

{^fr.  McCarthy.)  Have  you  ever  ordered  salmon  for 
any  guardian  ? — I  haven't. 

Q.  I  have  visited  the  house  every  day  ? — Nearly  so. 

Q.  And  on  two  days  twice,  on  certain  days,  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays,  when  the  inmates  were  allowed  out. 
Can  you  give  any  explanation  or  did  I  send  any  reason 
why  I  made  particular  visits  on  those  evenings? — Y'es, 
because  you  used  to  see  people  coming  in. 

Q.  Nothing  else.  Didn't  I  say  I  wished  to  see  what 
cards  were  stopped  ? — Yes,  I  say  to  see  how  they  came  in. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  may  say,  sir,  that  you  made  a  point 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  visits  of  myself.  I  hold 
a  copy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Circular,  dated 
29th  January,  1895.  They  are  instructions  to  the 
guardians  to  visit  the  workhouse  as  often  as  possible. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  that. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Authority  was  given  to  a  member  of 
the  board  of  guardians  to  visit  the  workhouse  at  any 
reasonable  time  when  he  may  think  proper. 
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{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  I  may  help  you.  Considerable  discussion  Mr.  Madeleij\ 
was  going  on  throughout  the  land  as  to  the  master's 
authority  to  refuse  permission  to  guardians  to  go  in  at  all,  ' 
and  in  the  early  days,  about  1892,  the  gate  porter's  book 
disclosed  a  remarkable  condition  of  things  when  the 
institution  had  gone  many  months  without  a  guardian 
going  to  the  kitchen  or  any  other  part.  I  could  put  an  old 
member  of  the  board  in  the  box  and  ask  him  if  there  was 
any  regular  visiting.  There  was  no  control  of  the 
inmates  and  the  result  was  an  Order  was  sought  to  give 
guardians  a  ristht  to  go  in  ;  it  was  only  a  privilege  before. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  master  was  a  little  emperor. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  you    alluding    to   Sir  Henry 
Fowler's  Order  ? 

(  Mr.  CrooJcs.)  Yes.    Before  that,  Mr.  Ritchie  issued  an 
Order  reducing  qualification. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  sorry  the  matter  is  mentioned, 
because  I  find  in  reference  to  Mr.  McCarthy  that  in  61 
weeks  he  visited  the  workhouse  on  386  days,  an  average 
of  6'3  days  per  week. 

-  {.Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  did  not  catch  that.  I  accept  what 
you  say.  That  is  a  proof  of  my  duty  as  a  guardiiii. 
Now  compare  my  attendances  on  guardians'  and  com- 
mittee meetings  and  you  will  find  them  exactly  similar. 
I  call  for  those  attendances  and  ask  the  clerk  to  submit 
those  attendances  for  the  past  two  years. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  which  concerns  me  most  is 
whether  Mr.  McCarthy  on  those  visits  took  his  meals  in 
the  workhouse  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians.  That  would 
be  a  matter  for  blame  on  the  master.  The  master's  reply 
was  that  he  piid  for  Mr.  McCarthy's  meals  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  rations. 

[Mr.  }rcCarthy.)  I  don't  accept  that.  If  I  sat  down 
and  had  lunch  with  the  master  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so  if  he  invited  me.    But  the  times  you  mention  

{The  Inspector.)  The  first   long  day — February  8th, 
3.50  to  4.35. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  3.50  in  the  afternoon  ? 
{The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  it  is.  7.40  to  9  ;  10  to  10.30. 

(Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  could  not  h'lve  had  a  big  meal.  I 
might  have  had  supper. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  comment 
upon,  but  I  examined  these  books.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  guardians  would  be  as  astonished  as  I  was. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  should  like  to  know  from  you 
whether  you  are  coing  to  interpret  it  as  a  reflection 
upon  a  guardian,  the  number  of  visits  he  makes  to  the 
house. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  make  no  reflections  upon  any 
of  the  guardians.  I  bring  this  as  a  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  master.  The  conduct  of 
the  master  on  this  occasion  has  a  bearing  on  the  action 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  take. 

{Mr.  Sumner.)  What  amount  has  the  master  paid  in 
towards  the  superannuation  allowance  per  year  ? 

{Witness.)  Mr.  Lough  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

(il/r.  Sumner.)  1  should  like  an  answer  from  someone. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  know  it. 

(Jfr.  Sumner.)  Yes,  but  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  it. 
I  would  like  that  question  answered  ? — He  is  going  to 
get  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Madeley.  There  has  been  a  long  list  put  in 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  supplied  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  workhouse  and  officers.  Y'ou  yourself  have 
fourteen  newspapers  and  seven  magazines.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  becomes  of  these? — The  magazines  are  bound 
and  sent  to  the  various  wards. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  that  what  happens  to  the  newspapers 
is  that  the  officers  read  them  first  and  then  they  are 
distributed  round  the  institution  ? — Y"es. 

Q.  What  happens  then  ? — Then  they  are  collected  and 
used  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  are  there  ? — Last  register  there 
were  1,800.    About  1,500  I  should  think  to-day. 

Q.  So  these  papers  and  periodicals  ultimately  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  don't  think  we  were  quite  clear  as  to  your 
rations.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  you  have  a  right 
to  buy  fish,  say  to  a  certain  amount,  as  part  of  your 
rations  ? — Fish  was  allowed  in  the  dietary  scale. 
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Madeley.  Q.  Had  you  any  option  as  to  what  sort  of  fish  it 
~  should  be.    Had  you  any  choice  ? — Yes. 

 '  Q.  So  if  you  had  salmon  you  would  have  so  much 

less  salmon  than  if  you  had  a  cheaper  kind  of  fish  V — If  I 
wanted  a  piece  of  salmon  I  had  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  system  with  other  officers? — No, 
sir,  they  come  from  the  stores. 

Q.  Can  you  choose  what  kind  of  meat  ? — I  select  beef 
or  mutton  or  pork. 

Q.  The  amount  of  contribution  towards  pension  which 
you  have  paid  is  returned  as  £68  12s.  &cl.  What  is 
the  pension  to  which  you  would  be  entitled  ? — If  the 
guardians  gave  me  twenty-one  years,  about  £126. 

Q.  That  would  include  service  in  other  places  ? — 
Seventeen  years'  service  in  Poplar.  If  the  guardians 
gave  me  the  21  years,  it  will  be  about  £126.  Out  of  21 
years  I  have  served  17  under  the  Poplar  Board. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  for  addition  of 
years  ? — No. 

Q  An  addition  of  years  has  been  suggested  in  the 
case  of  the  matron  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  matter  which  affects  you  ? — No. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  direct  labour  men  that  are 
employed  in  the  house,  have  you  time  sheets  ? — Yes. 
Every  man  has  a  time. 

Q.  Do  you  look  after  those  time  sheets  ? — They  are 
sent  to  the  office  and  checked  before  I  pay  the  money 
from  the  porter's  box. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  checking  ? — No,  the  clerk  does  the 
checking. 

Q.  If  the  guardians  had  not  made  the  change  to 
direct  labour  instead  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  you 
would  have  had  to  superintend  the  work '? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  the  ground  cf  granting  this  gratuity  to  you 
is  that  the  employment  of  direct  labour  has  put  additional 
responsibility  upon  you  V — Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  ? — Yes  :  when  they 
did  away  with  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  as  they 
have  done  for  years. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  any  beer  which  is  consumed 
"by  the  guardians  in  the  workhouse  is  paid  for  out  of 
your  private  beer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  could  produce  receipts  of  any  beer  you 
have  bought  in  recent  times? — I  will  bring  all  the  bills. 
I  can  get  them. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  do  you 
leave  that  where  it  is  or  do  you  prefer  to  make  any 
other  statement  ?— I  should  like  consideration  for  the 
matter  in  all  fairness  to  you.  What  has  been  asked  of 
me  has  been  sprung  upon  me.  I  had  no  notice.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  every  satisfaction.  I  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  be  asked.    That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

(Jfr.  Lansbury.)  First  of  all,  Mr.  Madeley,  do  you 
remember  the  actual  date  you  were  appointed? — Yes, 
yon  appointed  me  in  the— I  was  temporary  master  in 
December,  1893.  You  appointed  me  at  the  whole  board 
meeting  in  May,  1894,  and  I  commenced  duties  after 
Mr.  Deason  left  the  house  in  July,  1894,  but  I  took  on 
the  work  at  the  end  of  June. 

Q.  You  were  actually  appointed  master  after  this 
transaction  which  we  have  heard  about  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Jacobs  ? — Yes,  before  I  was  master. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  point  raised  as  to  direct  labour 
and  inmate  labour,  would  you  say  that  you  could  have 
put  skilled  inmates  on  the  able-bodied  side  of  the  woik- 
bouse  to  carry  out  the  various  works  which  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  direct  labour  were  carrying  out  ? — 
We  get  no  skilled  labour  in  the  house.  We  have  no 
skilled  mechanics.  Poplar  contains  a  floating  population 
and  they  are  dock  labourers  almost  entirely. 

Q.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  put  your  inmates 
to  do  the  work  that  the  workmen  imported  are  doing  to- 
day ? — You  have  no  skilled  labour  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  used  to  happen  in  the 
workhouse  before  direct  labour  was  adopted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  of  cleansing  ? — You  simply 
put  on  a  coat  of  white  wash.  There  was  not  a  painted 
wall  or  cupboard  whim  I  took  charge. 

Q.  During  your  term  of  office,  do  you  remember 
ever  any  contractors  being  called  in  at  all.  During  the 
early  part  of  your  period  ? — No. 


Q.  You  don't  know  what  happened  previously? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Gillock  was  appointed  before  you  ? — Yes,  in 
November. 

Q.  Before  you  took  up  office  did  you  gain  any  know- 
ledge how  the  place  was  cleansed  ? — Chiefly  by  the  inmates 
with  white-wash. 

(Mr.  Peckham.)  Wasn't  it  a  fast  that  the  house  was 
running  alive  with  bugs  and  you  had  to  pull  the  skirtings 
down  to  cleanse  them  ? — Yes,  we  swept  them  up  with 
dust  pans. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)  When  you  took  over,  Mr.  Madeley, 
what  condition  were  the  stores  in  ? — Empty. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Inquiry  that  was  held 
here  ? — I  haven't  got  it  here. 

(Mr.  Lansburi/.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Davy,  that 
that  may  be  put  in  as  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the 
workhouse.    We  have  it  here. 

(Mr.  Croohs.)  Here  is  the  finding  of  the  Inquiry. 

(Mr.  Lansburi/.)  But  you  will  have  in  your  office  a 
report  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Davy. 

(The  In.yjector.)  You  are  suggesting  that  Mr.  Madeley 
has  had  exceptional  service. 

(Mr.  Lansbvry.)  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  the 
condition  of  the  workhouse  at  the  time  the  others  over 
there  represented — when  there  were  no  labour  men, 
when  gentlemen  representing  35  per  cent,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  the  district  were  in  office. 

(The  Inspector.)  But  

Mr.  Lansbury.)  Very  well.  You  asked  me  what  I  was 
driving  at.  The  point  I  want  from  Mr.  Madeley  is  the 
condition  of  the  workhouse  after  a  long  period  of  years 
of  the  administration  of  this  gentleman's  friends.  Is  it 
a  fact  women  had  no  shoes  on  their  feet  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  women  had  no  underclothing  excepting 
skirt  and  petticoat  ? — Yes. 

Q.  None  of  the  ordinary  things  women  had  to  wear 
were  supplied  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  evidence  I  want.  We  may  have 
your  finding,  which  may  be  different  from  the  evidence. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  was  smiling  at  the  remark  that  the 
finding  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  may  be  in  accordance  with  certain 
people's  views.  Mr  Davy  has  told  us  what  he  thinks  of 
us  before.  Mr.  Davy  and  we  understand  one  another. 
He  knows  we  object  to  him  being  there.  He  knows  why 
we  object  to  him  being  there. 

(Mr.  Robb.)    You  don't  object  to  me? 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)    You!    You  have  added  to  the  gaiety. 

(The  Inspector.)    Keep  to  the  point. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Keep  Mr.  Robb  quiet.  He  appealed 
yesterday  I  shall  have  to  appeal  next  to  get  the 
Inquiry  shifted.  The  condition  of  Poplar  Workhouse 
as  made  out  at  that  Inquiry  and  as  was  experienced  at 
the  time,  was  that  there  was  nothing.  (To  u-Hness.)  Isn't 
it  a  fact  that  the  stores  were  absolutely  empty  when  you 
took  charge,  and  that  there  was  neither  clothing  nor  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  the  establishment  ? — Quite  right. 

Q.  All  the  whole  place  was  filthy  dirty,  and  as  you 
just  told  us  it  was  running  alive  with  bugs.  Is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

Q.  During  this  period  of  years  you  have  been  there 
has  there  ever  been  any  charge  against  you  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  house  ? — No.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  very 
pleased  and  made  suggestions. 

Q.  They  come  down  pretty  frequently  ? — I  never 
know  when  they  are  coming. 

Q.  They  pay  surprise  visits  ? — All  surprise  visits. 

Q.  And  gentlemen  who  are  not  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  fed  by  you  ? — They  come  too  often  for  that. 

Q.  And  go  to  the  inmates  and  ask  questions  ?— Yes. 

Q.  If  dinner  is  being  served  the  rule  is  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  walks  along  and  asks  if  any 
one  has  any  complaint  to  make? — They  know  it  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  They  know  he  is  a  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector ? — Yes  ;  they  generally  come  an  hour  before 
dinner  while  it  is  being  cooked. 
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Q.  Has  any  one  of  the  Inspectors  during  your  period 
of  office  found  fault  either  with  the  stores  or  the  quality 
of  the  food  supplied  to  the  inmates  ? — No,  sir.  The  In- 
spectors on  more  than  one  occasion  have  gooe  through 
the  whole  of  the  stores  and  compared  deliveries  with 
samples. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  a  return  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  of  extracts  from  the  books  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors  have  written  ? — -No. 

Q.  It  is  the  visitors'  book.  14th  August,  1895.  The 
Inspector  is  Mr.  N.  Herbert,  who  is  now  acknowledged  an 
excellent  man.  He  was  Assistant  Inspector  ;  he  is  now  a 
General  Inspector.  There  is  nothing  against  him.  Will  you 
please  read  what  Mr.  N.  Herbert  said  on  the  14th  August, 
1895  ? — Yes.  "  I  have  to-day  visited  this  workhouse. 
"  There  have  been  many  improvements  carried  out  since 
"  my  last  visit,  and  the  people  appear  to  me  to  be  better 
"  looked  after  with  the  exception  of  the  old  men  in 
"  A  block.  In  A  block  there  are  nearly  200  old  men, 
"  many  of  whom  require  frequent  attention.  These  are 
"  looked  after  at  the  present  time  by  two  officers  only. 
"  N.  Herbert,  Assistant  Local  Government  Boird  Inspec- 
"tor,  August  14th,  1895." 

Q.  Read  on  ? — This  is  a  two  days'  visit,  dated  January 
28th,  1906.  "  Yesterday  and  to  day  I  have  made  an 
"  inspection  of  this  workhouse  and  find  it  in  a  much 
"  cleaner  state  than  that  of  my  former  visits.  The 
"  entries  in  the  punishment  book  mostly  refer  to  inmates 
"  returning  after  leave  drunk,  or  bringing  spirits  into  the 
"  workhouse.  It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  punish- 
"  ments  inflicted  are  slight  and  that  more  distinction 
"  should  be  made  between  the  decent  old  folk  who  don't 
"  abuse  the  privilege  of  the  leave  allowed  them  by  the 
"  guardians  and  those  who  cannot  leave  the  workhouse 
"  for  a  few  hours  without  returning  drunk.  The  men's 
"  infirm  wards  were  in  a  cleaner  state  than  at  my  last 
"  visit,  and  the  clothing  has  been  greatly  improved. 
"  I  think,  however,  that  the  day-rooms  could  be  made 
"  more  cheerful-looking  and  comfortable.  Many  of  the 
"  old  men  in  these  wards  are  very  infirm  and  should  have 
"  chairs  with  sides  to  them.  I  think  if  the  infirm  women 
"  in  the  old  block  were  transferred  to  the  top-floor  of  the 
"  new  block,  where  the  wards  are  better  adapted  for  such 
"  cases,  that  probably  the  guardians  would  be  able  to 
"  increase  the  number  of  beds  on  the  female  side. — 
"  N.  Herbert,  January  29th,  189u." 

Q.  That  is  in  1896  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  following  on  that,  did  the  guardians  buy  arm- 
chairs ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  remove  the  old  people  upstairs '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  would  that  leid  to  an  outlay  of  money  ? — 
The  arm-chairs  did. 

Q.  And  the  outlay  would  be  brought  about  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Then  if  you  would  not  mind,  take  another  one, 
for  December  30th  of  the  same  year,  1896.  You  need 
not  read  the  top.  It  simply  says  he  visited.  But 
lower  down  you  can  read  it  ? — "  I  have  this  day  visited 
"  the  workhouse  and  find  it  in  good  order,  30th  December, 
"  1896." 

Q.  Then  he  goes  on  with  an  additional  report  ? — I 
haven't  got  it  ;  it  isn't  in  the  books. 

Q.  We  shall  have  to  have  that  from  someone  else.  It 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert — "  Owing  to  the  improved 
"administration  of  this  house  the  number  of  able-bodied 
"  indoor  paupers  is  largely  decreased,  but  there  is  a  small 
"  increase  in  the  number  of  infirm.  As  the  population  is 
"  increasing  further  accommodation  will  probably  be 
"  needed  before  long.  The  guardians  take  a  great  in- 
"  terest  in  the  administration  of  this  workhouse.  The 
"  master  informs  me  that  over  1,000  visits  have  been  paid 
"  by  guardians  during  the  past  year.  Since  my  last  visit 
"  much  has  been  done  to  improve  classification  of  inmates. 
"  Last  September  I  visited  this  workhouse  with  reference 
"  to  accommodation.  The  two  matters  referred  to  in  my 
"  report  which  appeared  to  me  to  require  attention — 
"  namely  the  absence  of  bathing  arrangements  and  airing 
"  courts  on  the  railway  side — have  both  received  atten- 
"  tion."  In  1897,  the  next  year,  we  have  a  very  distinguished 
visitor.  I  should  like  Mr.  Madeley  to  read  what  he  says  ? — 
"  14th  April,  I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  visiting 
"  the  establishment,  which  seems  to  me  as  ably  and  well 
"  managed  as  could  be  desired. — Henry  Chaplin." 
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(Mr.  Lansbury.)    There  are  a  number  of  others,  Madeley, 
Mr.  Davy  ;  we  shall  supply  you  with  a  full  list.    We  "": — 
don't  want  to  waste  your  time.  ^  June. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Can  I  see  those. 
(J/r.  Lansbury.')  Certainly. 

(  The  Inspector.)  Favourable  report  from  Dr.  Needham. 
Mr.  Hervey,  1898.  Mr.  Herbert,  the  same  year,  "  Clean 
"  state."  Mr.  Hervey,  1899,  "  Pleased  to  note  improve- 
"  ment  ;  house  neat  and  in  good  order  ;  good  discipline." 
Next  two  visits,  no  comments.  Favourable  report  by 
Dr.  Sweeting,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Walsh  visited  the  house 
in  1901  without  comment.  Favourable  report  from  Miss 
Ina  Stansfeld,  1902.  The  first  unfavourable  report  is 
1902,  made  by  Mr.  Gerald  Walsh,  "Find  beds  made  up 
"  in  slovenly  manner."  Begs  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 
1903  :  Mr.  Walsh  visited  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Walsh, 
''  The  workhouse  is  much  overcrowded."  He  refers  to 
infirmary  accommodation.  There  was  an  extension  at 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Asylum  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Yes.  The  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  when  they  came,  did  they  visit  your  stores '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Walsh  visited  your  stores  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  He  would  be  the  last  Inspector  prior 
to  Mr.  Oxiey.  Would  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Davy,  for  Mr. 
Walsh  to  come  here  ? 

{The  Inspector.)    Yes,  I  think  so. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    Has  he  visited  your  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  compared  articles  with  samples '? — Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  at  any  time  found  fault  with  the  delivery 
of  goods  y — No. 

Q.  Any  time  called  attention  to  any  discrepancy 
between  goods  received  and  the  samples  ? — No. 

Q.  And  he  has  examined  your  stores  V — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Oxley  has  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Oxley  examined  your  stores? — No.  Yes, 
Mr.  Oxley  has. 

Q.  And  ? — He  was  satisfied. 
Q.  Were  you  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  compare  the  articles.    Did  Mr.  Oxley  visit 
your  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  examined  the  articles  ? — Some  of  the  articles. 

Q.  And  make  any  reports  either  for  or  against  ? — I 
believe  he  said  they  were  all  by  sample. 

Q.  That  would  be  quite  recently  '? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  number   of  people  to  visit  the 
workhouse  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Folks  come  down  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  the  aristocracy  ? — Several. 

Q.  Did  they  have  refreshments  there  ? — A  cup  of  tea. 
in  rny  house. 

Q.  Members  of  the  English  aristocracy  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  get  the  tea  out  of  the  rates  ? — From  my 
table.    Surely  I  am  allowed  

Q.  I  am  serious,  Mr.  Madeley.    Did  it  come  out  of 
rations? — Out  of  my  rations. 

Q.  That  you  were  entitled  to  ? — Yes. 
Q.  They  did  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  large  numbers  of  these  people 
there  ? — Several. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  other  people  guardians  have 
taken  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  house  has  been  written 
about  by  a  good  many  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Quite  recently  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  plenty  of  publicity  about  the 
house  ? — Always.  The  keys  are  always  given  to  visitors. 
There  is  not  a  locked  door  against  anyone. 

Q.  If  inmates  wanted  to  complain,  as  is  suggested, 
because  they  were  being  compelled  to  eat  unwholesome 
food,  there  was  always  a  number  of  people  who  were 
going  about  the  house  to  whom  they  could  complain? — 
Certainly.    They  saw  the  guardians  daily. 

Q.  Other  people  besides  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  going  out.  Is  each  inmate 
allowed  to  go  out  ? — Two  Sundays  and  two  week-days 
and  all  the  holiday  times  they  go  They  see  me  and 
spend  week-ends  with  their  friends, 
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r.  Madeley.      Q.  Aged  and  infirm  ?— Yes. 
8  June.          Q-        able-bodied  ? — No. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  anybody  who  is  getting  bad  food 
can  go  to  any  f  ciend  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  outside 
and  tell  them  V — Yts. 

Q.  Or  write  ? — They  were  found  paper  and  envelopes. 

Q.  Then  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  reckon  there  are  who 
could  be  classed  as  able-bodied? — I  should  say  you  would 
find  about  threa  or  four  dozen  out  of  the  whole  lot. 
They  nearly  all  have  something  mentally  or  physically 
wrong. 

Q.  If  a  man  under  sixty  had  only  one  arm  ? — He  goes 
on  as  partially  able-bodied. 

Q.  And  if  he  has  got  a  bad  foot  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Or  if  he  is  partially  paralyzed  and  under  sixty? — 
He  would  be  on  the  able-bodied  side  unless  he  was  a 
cripple  and  could  not  get  about. 

Q.  If  he  could  manage  to  get  about  at  all  ? — He  is  an 
able-bodied  man. 

Q.  What  do  you  feed  these  able-bodied  people  on  ? — I 
don't  think  I  can  remember. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  able  -  bodied  men  and  able- 
bodied  generally  in  the  house  are  not  supplied  with  such 
luxuries  as  Pears'  soap,  Gorgonzola  cheese,  or  such 
luxuries  as  the  best  bacon  at  ll.^d.  per  lb.  ? — -No. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  dietary  table  now  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  have  serviettes  or  damask  table- 
napkins,  and  you  don't  supply  them  with  Irish  cambric 
linen  handkerchiefs.    Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  the  able-bodied  in  the  house  with 
any  of  the  articles  tbat  have  been  read  out  ? — No, 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  able-bodied  have  on  Sunday  ? 
— 8  ozs.  of  bread,  ^  oz.  margarine,  and  a  pint  of  coffee. 

Q.  What  is  that  for  ?— For  breakfast. 

Q.  What  for  dinner  ? — 4^  ozs.  of  meat,  12  ozs.  of 
potatoes  and  4  ozs.  of  bread. 

Q.  And  for  supper  ? — The  same  amount  of  bread  and 
maigarine  with  tea. 

Q.  Now  take  Monday  ?— On  Monday  they  have  gruel 
or  milk. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A  pint. 

Q.  If  they  had  gruel  they  would  have  more,  W'ould 
they  not  ? — A  pint  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  how  much  bread  ? — -8  ozs.  of  bread. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  for  dinner  ? — Pea-soup,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Q.  How  much  bread  ? — 6  ozs. 

Q.  So  able-bodied  men  have  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pea- 
soup  and  six  ounces  of  bread.  You  would  not  call  that 
very  luxurious.    What  does  he  get  for  supper  ? — Gruel. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A  pint  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  it  true  there  are  men  unloading  coal  at  the 
workhouse  on  the  siding  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  wheeling  it  into  the  bunkers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  do  it  on  this  fare  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  are  these  some  of  the  men  who  were  getting 
beer  ? — Yes. 

Q  And  these  ate  some  of  the  men  from  whom  the 
beer  has  been  taken  o£E  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  substitute  any- 
thmg  in  place  of  the  beer  ? — No. 

Q.  So  on  this  kind  of  fare  the  able-bodied  men  would 
really  be  coal-heavers  at  Poplar  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  take  Tuesday.  What  did  they  get  on  Tuesday? 
— They  got  gruel  for  breakfast  and  milk  at  night. 

Q.  Will  you  take  the  breakfast  first  ? — 6  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel. 

Q.  What  about  dinner  ? — 4|  ounces  of  boiled  mutton 
and  12  ounces  of  potatoes. 

Q.  And  for  supper  ?— 8  ounces  of  bread,  a  pint  of 
broth,  and  2  ounces  of  cheese. 

Q.  On  Wednesday  ? — For  breakfast,  8  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
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Q.  For  dinner  ? — 3  ounces  of  boiled  bacon,  4  ounces 
of  bread,  and  12  ounces  of  potatoes,  or  haricot  beans. 

I  Q.  They  can  have  either  haricot  beans  or  potatoes  ? 
— No,  only  potatoes.  There  was  so  much  trouble  with 
the  beans  that  the  guardians  only  have  potatoes. 

'  Q.  Then  for  supper  ? — 6  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  gruel. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  taking  Thursday  ? — 6  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  for  dinner  ? — Boiled  beef  4^  ozs., 
4  ozs.  bread,  and  12  ozs.  of  potatoes. 

Q.  Or  other  vegetables  ? — No,  he  has  no  choice  there. 

Q.  He  gets  4|  ounces  for  his  dinner  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  for  supper  ? — 8  ozs.  of  bread,  a  pint  of  broth, 
and  2  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  Friday? — He  gets  8  ozs.  of  bread  for 
breakfast  and  a  pint  of  milk. 

Q.  And  for  dinner  ? — Bread  8  ozs.,  cheese  3  ozs.,  and 
a  pint  of  coffee. 

Q.  So  he  gets  8  ounces  of  bread,  3  ounces  of  cheese — is 
that  the  best  English  Cheddar  ? — No,  that  is  American. 

Q.  He  gets  3  ounces  of  the  best  American  cheese? 
—  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? — One  pint  of  coffee. 

Q.  Is  it  certain  that  is  the  food  for  the  mid-day  meal 
for  able-bodied  men  on  Friday  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  3  whole  ounces  of  cheese,  and  8  ounces  of  bread, 
and  a  pint  of  coffee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  luxurious  food,  is  it.  What  do 
they  get  for  supper  ? — Bread  8  ounces,  broth  1  pint, 
cheese  2  ounces. 

Q.  Then  on  Saturday  ? — Breakfast,  6  ounces  of  bread, 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gruel. 

Q.  Dinner  ? — Pea-soup  1^  pints,  bread  6  ounces. 
Q.  Supper  ? — Bread  8  ounces,  milk  a  pint. 

Q.  Before  we  go  on  with  the  dietary  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  one  other  question  with  regard  to  the  visitors. 
Have  you  a  committee  of  local  ladies  who  visit  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  these  ? — I  think  it  is 
twelve. 

Q.  And  bow  often  do  they  visit  ? — Weekly. 

Q.  Do  they  visit  the  women  and  children  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  visit  the  aged  and  infirm  men  ?  —  With 
my  permission. 

Q.  But  the  usual  thing  is  women  and  children  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  case  of  women  having  been  com- 
pelled to  eat  bad  food  there  is  not  only  the  guardians 
going  in,  not  only  friends  of  the  guardians,  but  there  is 
also  an  independent  committee  of  ladies  belonging  to  the 
borough  who  go  in  every  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  we  have  put  in,  Mr.  Davy,  the  report  of  that 
ladies'  committee,  which  was  presented  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  I  should  like  it  to  come  in  as  evidence.  {The  Inspec- 
tor assented.') 

Q.  You  have  had  a  report  from  those  ladies  each 
year  ? — It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  report  made  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  remember  have  they  ever  made 
any  complaint  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  they  universally  approved  the  methods  by 
which  the  house  was  conducted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  take  the  dietary  table  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  what  are  the  able-bodied  women 
doing  in  the  workhouse? — The  whole  of  the  laundry,  the 
whole  of  the  cleaning  in  the  infirm  wards,  and  they  keep 
their  side  clean. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  are  there  to  wash  for  ? — 
There  are  about  1,500  in  the  house,  and  about  100 
children  at  Langley  House.  There  would  be  from  1,600 
to  1,9C0,  and  about  32,000  articles. 

Q.  And  this  is  done  in  the  main  with  the  help  of 
machinery  in  the  laundry,  and  the  work  is  carried  on 
there  by  the  able-bodied  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  there  in  the  laundry? 
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f",  {Mr.  Robb.)  May  we  have  those  figures  of  the  laundry 
again  ? 

(Jlr.  Lansburi/.)  Certainly. 

(2Ir.  McCarthy.')  The  number  of  articles  is  about  43,000. 

{The  Inspector.')  How  many  inmates? — About  1,900 
always. 

Q.  And  then  you  said  there  are  32,000  articles  ?— It  is 
between  30,000  and  40,000. 

Q.  Is  that  return  got  out  fur  the  purposes  of  the 
Inquiry  ? — No. 

( J/r.  Lansburi/.)  We  always  have  it  for  ourselves.  We 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  house. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
articles  it  is  per  person.  It  is  over  20,  and  sounds  like 
25  articles  for  each  person.  It  is  rather  an  extensive 
wash. 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  Yes,  you  have  got  there  hand- 
kerchiefs and  socks  and  shirts  and  undershirts  and  sheets 
and  pillow-cases,  &c. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  And  things  for  the  babies. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  suggest  to  you  that,  of  course,  it 
is  the  little  babies'  washmg  in  the  nursery  of  the  work- 
house, too  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  is  done  and  the  ironing  and  the 
rest  of  it  ?— Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  head  laundress  and  an  assistant 
laundress  ? — Y'es. 

Q.  Have  you  an  ironer  now  ? — I  have  got  two  tem- 
porary laundresses. 

Q.  And  a  man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  apart  from  these  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
carried  on  there  by  the  able-bodied  women '? — Yes. 

Q.  So  as  far  as  the  women  in  the  house  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  true  to  say  they  are  usefully 
employed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  out  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  washing  for- 1,900  persons  is  done  in  that  house,  and 
is  done  by  the  five  officials  and  the  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  down  of  the 
place.  Who  is  that  done  by  V — On  the  female  side  by  the 
females. 

Q.  And  on  the  men's  side  ? — By  the  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  women  are  concerned  they  have 
plenty  of  work  ? — Yes. 

{The.  Inspector.)  Do  you  hire  any  women  helpers 
at  all? — Some  years  ago.  It  got  very  bad  one  season. 
We  had  a  few  of  them  to  do  cleaning  and  ironing  work. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  women  in  the  ordinary  time  ? — No. 

Q.  How  many  women  are  there  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
About  100.    The  return  this  morning  was  130. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  report  I  wish  to  get  in  as  evidence 
is  one  presented  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee.  It  is 
signed  by  Mrs.  Schnadhorst  and  Mrs.  Barge.  The  date 
is  1906.  I  should  like  it  reid.  It  won't  be  reported 
but  the  Press  will  know  to  their  shame  they  have  not 
reported  it.  "  Your  committee  submit  the  following 
"  report  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Poplar 
"  Workhouse,  for  the  year  ending  April,  1906, — Ladies 
"  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  again  our  great  pleasure  to 
"  submit  to  you  our  annual  report.  During  the  year  46 
"  meetings  have  been  held  and  at  each  some  part  of  the 
"  house  has  been  visited.  The  year  has  been  singularly 
"  free  from  complaints,  all  the  inmates  seeming  happy 
*'  and  contented.  The  nurses  in  charge  are  kindness 
"  itself  and  are  uniformly  good-tempered  and  active. 
"  The  Avhole  house  is  kept  beautifully  clean  and  each 
"  ward  is  a  picture  of  cosiness  and  comfort.  At  Christ- 
"  mas  everything  was  done  to  make  the  inmates  enjoy 
"  themselves.  Every  useful  aid  is  procured  for  the 
"  infirm,  to  help  them  to  move  about  easily.  The  sick 
"  are  kindly  tended  and  the  little  children's  health  and 
"  comfort  carefully  supervised.  The  kitchen  is  always 
"  scrupulously  clean  and  the  food  plentiful,  good,  and 
"  well-cooked.  Every  officer  seems  mtent  on  doing  her 
"  best,  and  the  whole  house  is  admirably  managed.  In 
"  the  summer  the  committee  took  147  infirm  women  to 
"  Theydon  Bois  for  an  excursion.  The  drive  was  most 
"  enjoyable  and  the  people  behaved  well  and  enjoyed  the 
"  lunch  which  they  took  with  them  and  the  tarts  and 


"  lemonade  which  were  partaken  of  on  their  arrival.    A  Mr.  Maddeii. 

"  tea  was  provided  by  the  committee  at  4  p.m.,  and  the   

"  tables,   with  their  clean  cloths,   flowers,   cake,  jam,        ^  June. 

"  lettuce,  and  rolls,  looked  very  pretty.     All  enjoyed         '  ~ 

"  themselves.    Those  who  were  too  infirm  to  go  to  the 

"  excursion  were  entertained  to  tea  on  October  4tb.  One 

"  hundred  and  thirty-five  sat  down  to  their  repast  of  tea, 

"  sausage  rolls,  fruit,  and  pastry.    The  committee  have 

"  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  two  concerts  for  the 

"  inmates.    One  entitled  '  The  Dolls'  Tei  Party,'  given 

"  by  the  children  of  Malmesbury  Road,  the  other  given 

"  by  the  children  of  CuUoden  Street  School.    During  the 

"  year  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Rogers,  has  removed 

"  to  Leytonstone,  and  has  had  to  resign.    We  wish  to 

"  thank  all  friends  who  have  assisted  us  with  contribu- 

"  tions  during  the  year,  and  also  all  the  officers  of  the 

"  house  for  the  kindness  they  have  shown  us. — (Signed) 

"  President,  L.  Scbnadhorst.    Secretary,  Kate  Barge." 

{The  Inspector.)  They  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Oh  !  no,  Mr.  Davy,  we  have  had 
that  regularly.  The  point  is  that  whatever  has  been 
going  on  in  the  workhouse,  there  has  been  a  large 
number  of  people  in  and  out,  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspectors  on  the  one  hand  down  to  these 
humble  people  here,  and  they  have  all  said  one  thing. 
We  have  never  had  any  complaint  from  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  at  all,  and  these  ladies  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  practically  where  they  please  in  the 
workhouse.  {To  witness.)  Now,  if  you  do  not  mind,  we 
will  go  on  to  the  dietary.  We  had  better  take  the 
able-bodied  women  first,  classes  3  and  3a,  because  I 
notice  the  others  vary  a  little  ? — The  adults  have  bread 
and  butter. 

Q.  That  would  be  margarine  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  margarine  in  the  case  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  ? — Yes. 

{The   Inspector.)    When   did  the  margarine  begin  ? 
— Just  lately. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  This  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our 
friends  opposite.  {To  witness.)  What  do  the  able-bodied 
women  get  on  Sundays  ? — Mutton  4j  ozs.,  bread  4  ozs., 
potatoes  12  ozs. 

Q.  Would  that  be  3  and  3a  women  ? — No,  I  should 
have  said  roast  beef  4  ozs.,  8  ozs.  potatoes  and  the  bread. 

Q.  Now  take  Monday's  breakfast? — A  pint  of  coffee, 

5  oz.  margarine,  6  ozs.  bread. 

Q.  What  do  the  women  get  for  dinner  ? — In  the 
Lady-day  half-year  they  would  get  a  pint  of  pea-soup 
and  4  ozs.  of  bread. 

Q.  Those  are  the  women  who  do  the  laundry  and 
scrubbing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  that  an  extravagant  dinner 
for  women,  on  which  to  do  scrubbing  and  so  on  ? — No. 

Q.  For  supper,  what  would  they  get  ? — The  whole 
of  the  supper  right  down  is  the  same  from  week-end  to 
week-end,  that  is  to  say,  ^  oz.  margarine,  a  pint  of  tea  and 

6  ozs.  of  bread. 

Q.  That  is  the  tea  all  through  ? — Y^es,  and  for  break- 
fast they  have  coffee. 

Q.  And  in  the  Michaelmas  half-year  what  do  these 
women  get  for  dinner  ? — Four  ozs.  beef,  8  ozs.  vegetables, 
4  ozs.  bread. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  able-bodied  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  taking  the  aged  men,  men  over 
60,  classes  2  and  2a.  Their  breakfast  is  what  ? — Through- 
out the  week  ^  oz.  margarine,  8  ozs.  bread,  1  pint  of 
coffee.  In  place  of  coffee  they  have  tea  for  supper  all 
through  the  week. 

Q.  What  do  they  have  for  dinner  ? — They  get  roast 
mutton  4i  ozs.,  4  ozs.  of  bread,  12  ozs  of  potatoes. 

Q.  That  is  the  Michaelmas  half-year  ?— Always  on 
Sunday  throughout  the  year. 

Q.  Take  the  week  now,  what  do  they  have  for 
dinner  ? — In  the  Lady-day  half-year  they  get  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  pea-soup  and  G  ozs.  of  bread. 

Q.  And  the  Michaelmas  half-year? — Roast  beef  4i 
ozs.,  4  ozs.  of  bread,  with  12  ozs.  of  potatoes. 

Q.  That  is  your  top  dietary  ?— That  is  about  the 
best  dietary — roast  beef. 
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Mr.  Madeley.  Q.   It  was  really  the  best  meal  an  inmate  of  the 

  Poplar  Workhouse  could  get  who  was  not  on  the  sick 

8  June.  list,  viz.,  4^  ozs.  of  beef,  12  ozs.  of  vegetables,  4  ozs.  of 
  bread  ?— This  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  tip-top  meal  for  dinner  ? — That  is  the 
best. 

Q.  And  then  for  his  or  her  breakfast  it  is  8  ozs.  of 
bread,  ^  oz.  margarine,  and  a  pint  of  coifee.  That  is 
the  best  meal  an  aged  person  could  get  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

Q.  For  tea,  it  is  a  pint  of  tea,  8  ozs.  of  bread  and 
^  oz.  of  margarine  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  dietary  scale  is  posted  up  at  the  workhouse 
and  is  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  board  ? — I 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  So  tbat  anybody  who  wished  to  find  out  the  facts, 
who  were  anxious  to  assist  the  guardians  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  workhouse,  had  ample  opportunity  if 
they  had  a  copy  of  the  accounts  and  report,  to  find  out 
what  luxurious  food  the  paupers  in  Poplar  Workhouse 
received.    Is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  dietary  table  one  adopted  on  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— It  is  one  you  had  to 
adopt  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  Is  it  true  the  Local  Government  Board  upset  the 
previous  dietary  and  compelled  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  true  that  not  only  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  but  also  the  doctor  of  the  workhouse  has 
to  certify  this  dietary  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  if  it  is  an  extravagant  and  luxurious  dietary, 
one  that  attracts  paupers  from  all  over  the  country,  the 
people  who  are  to  blame  with  the  board  of  guardians 
are  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  doctor  of  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  all  have  to  certify  to  the  right  or  wrongful- 
ness of  this  dietary  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  this 
luxurious  food,  this  pampering  of  the  inmates  of  Poplar 
Workhouse,  is  that  set  out  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  ycu  schedules  telling  you  what  each  meal  is 
to  be  made  up  with  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Workhouse  Dietaries — the 
Orders  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  issued  in  1900. 
Are  they  the  tables  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  to  what  the  meals  are  to  be  made  up  with  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore,  if  the  guardians  have  fed  the 
people  luxuriously,  pampered  them  and  forced  all  these 
luxuries  on  them,  it  will  again  be  true  to  say  that  the 
food  is  given  as  prescribed  and  laid  down  in  the  Dietary 
Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  V — Yes. 

Q.  And  not  only  is  the  dietary  table  laid  down,  but 
also  the  kind  of  meat  that  you  shall  give  the  inmates  ? 
— Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  give  them  mutton  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  mutton  has  to  be  without 
bone  ?  ^Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  true  that  practically  the  whole  of  the 
make-up  of  each  meal  is  laid  down  in  those  schedules 
prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  much  for  the  dietary.  Have  you  ever  found 
any  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  attract 
able-bodied  men  or  other  men,  or  able-bodied  women  or 
other  women,  into  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  instructions  to  entice 
people  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Poplar  Workhouse  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  treatment  of  able-bodied  men. 
When  an  able-bodied  man  is  proved  to  be  refractory, 
and  in  your  opinion  a  man  who  should  be  punished,  have 
the  guardians  ever  interfered  with  you  in  punishing 
such  a  man  ? — I  have  locked  him  up  and  have  reported 
him  in  the  punishment  book. 

Q.  Have  you  been  interfered  with  in  doing  that? — 
No. 

Q.  If  you  found  a  man  wilfully  and  persistently  did 
not  carry  out  the  instructions  he  was  given,  would  it  be 
true  to  say  the  board  backed  you  in  exercising  your 
authority  over  him  ? — They  did  always. 


Q.  To  go  back  to  these  able-bodied  gentlemen  who 
are  in  the  workhouse  and  the  workshops  of  the  work- 
house generally,  is  it  true  you  have  a  blacksmith's  shop 
there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  works  there  ? — A  smith  and  labourer,  and  I 
believe  he  had  got  an  old  man  or  two  with  him. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  older  inmates  prefer  to  pass  their 
time  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  in  the  tailor's  shop  and  the  bootmaker's- 
shop  :  are  there  not  inmates  at  work  there  ? — In  the 
shoemaker's  shop  we  have  a  master  shoemaker  and  eight 
or  nine  inmates  doing  it. 

Q.  You  have  eight  or  nine  inmates  doing  shoe- 
making  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  doing  what  ? — Making  and 
repairing  boots. 

Q.  Were  thete  any  boot-shops  there  before  you 
became  master  V — There  were  no  shops  there. 

Q.  They  were  established  by  the  board  that  ap- 
pointed you  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  maintained  ever  since?— Yes, 

Q.  Have  any  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  in 
any  way  prevented  you  employing  a  man  according  to 
his  capacity  as  bootmaker  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  reward  such  a  man  would  get  for 
making  boots  would  be  the  able-bodied  dietary  that  I 
read  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  his  sleeping  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  clothes  while  he  is  on  the  premises  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  in  the  tailor's  shop,  Mr.  Madeley  ? — 'There 
are  a  master-tailor  and  three  paid  hands,  and  I  think 
four  unpaid. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  master-tailor  and  three 
assistants  who  are  paid,  and  four  other  men  who  would 
be  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  put  in  a  return  I  think.  Such  a  return 
has  been  prepared  ? — It  has. 

Q.  There  is  a  return,  is  there  not? — Showing  how 
every  man  was  set  to  work. 

Q.  I  meant  there  is  a  return  in  the  annual  report  show- 
ing the  number  of  articles  made  and  mended  in  the  boot- 
shop  and  in  the  tailor's  shop  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  1905  ?— Yes,  I  have  it. 

Q  You  will  see  at  the  top  of  the  page  that  you  made 
291  coats,  265  vests,  546  pairs  of  trousers,  and  in  the 
same  shop  you  repaired  2,201  coats,  2,263  vests  and 
5,022  trousers  ?— Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  return  of  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  staff  of  three  that  you  mentioned,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  inmates  ? — Yes, 

Q.  Then,  if  you  take  boots,  you  will  find  that  youi 
made  949  pairs  of  new  boots  and  repaired  5,618  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  one  boot  man  there  ? — One  only. 

Q.  And  the  rest  was  done  by  the  able-bodied' 
inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  when  it  is  stated  that  men  attempt  to  come 
down  there  because  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  at  any  rate  some  of  them  are  put  to 
actual  skilled  work  and  compelled  to  do  it  on  able-bodied 
diet,  as  read  out  this  morning  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  you  have  got  a  carpenter's  shop  there  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  return  I  have  just 
read  appears  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  guardians 
and  anyone  who  had  that  report  and  who  wished  to  find 
out  the  facts  could  have  found  them  out  for  themselves 
without  the  institution  of  a  public  Inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  facts  are  there  as  to  what  work  has  been 
done  ? — Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  have  you 
any  inmate  carpenter  at  all  ? — I  have  a  special  shop  set 
apart  for  inmate  carpenters  apart  from  the  paid  men. 

Q.  Mainly  old  men,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  There  will 
be  three  or  four  there  doing  the  glazing,  mending  chairs, 
and  little  odd  jobs. 

Q.  What  is  their  age — 50? — Nearer  60, 1  think. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  not  be  quite  young,  vigorous, 
active  carpenters  ? — No, 
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Q.  And  they  are  put  to  this  work  because  it  is  work 
agreeable  to  them  and  it  helps  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  extra  paid  to  tbem  for  this  skilled 
work  ? — Labour  on  beer. 

Q.  And  they  were  given  beer  as  an  encouragement  to 
do  these  little  skilled  jobs  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Then,  have  you  any  other  shops  there  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  do  mattress- making '? — Oh!  the  beds  have 
always  been  done  since  I've  been  there. 

Q.  You  make  the  beds  ? — The  beds  and  mattresses 
for  the  whole  place. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  mat-making  there  ? — We  have 
•done  mat-making  in  the  house  sometimes.  We  have 
done  it  and  supplied  the  schools. 

Q.  That  depends  whether  you  have  a  mat-maker  in 
the  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  have  such  a  man  ? — We  put  him  on. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  wood- shop  there,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  extra  patent  special  saw  ? — Yes. 
Q.  A  kind  of  treadmill  arrangement,  only  worked  by 
hand  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  ratepayers  make  any 
money  out  of  wood-chopping  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  a  lot. 
We  have  not  done  so  much  as  in  previous  years.  It  is  in 
the  report,  I  believe. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  we  don't  lose  by  it ;  that  means  we 
get  the  value  of  the  wood  back  again  V— Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  get  anything  for  the  labour  expended  on 
it  ? — I  cannot  say.    I  have  not  the  report  before  me. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  firewood  cutters 
protesting  against  the  guardians  selling  wood  ? — They 
always  have  done. 

Q.  They  allege  it  unfair  to  compete  with  them  in 
their  trade  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  think  it  is  rather  unfair  that  we  should  be 
selling  wood  and  doing  them  out  of  their  business? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Therefore  the  guardians  have  not  been  anxious  to 
increase  the  sale  of  wood  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Because  they  were  not  anxious  to  create  more 
paupers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  men  who  do  the  cleaning  up 
and  scouring  down  of  this  asphalt.  Who  are  the  men  ? 
— They  would  be  the  ordinary  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  stone-breaking  and  oakum- 
picking,  did  you  find  you  had  very  much  more  control 
over  the  bulk  of  the  men  when  you  had  oakum-picking 
and  stone-breaking  as  tasks  there  ? — There  was  no 
difference. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  we  abolished  stone- 
breaking  and  oakum-picking  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  about 
two  or  three  years  after  I  was  appointed.  It  may  be  a 
little  longer. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  1893  ?— I  don't  think  it  was 
abolished  then.  I  was  not  apnointed  until  1894.  It 
might  be  about  1895  or  1896. 

Q.  Can  we  have  that  date  when  stone-breaking  and 
oakum  -  picking  were  abolished.  I  think  there  was  a 
resolution  ? — -There  is  a  resolution  on  the  minutes. 

Q.  While  they  are  searching,  I  should  like  to  ask — :did 
you  find  that  the  able-bodied  became  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  Did  you  have  more  trouble  with  the  able- 
bodied  ? — After  it  was  abolished  ?  No. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  abolition  of 
oakum-picking  and  stone-breaking  had  led  to  disorder 
and  disorganisation  in  the  house  ? — No. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  appointed,  do  you  remember 
the  able-bodied  men's  room  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  kind  of  things  that  used  to 
go  on  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  do.  Did  they  show  very  much  discipline  among 
the  young  men  of  the  house  ? — I  was  simply  warned  not 
to  go  into  it. 

Q.  You  were  recommended  not  to  go  in  ? — I  was  warned 
not  to  go  in. 

Q.  Therefore  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  did 
not  lead  to  very  much  discipline  in  the  workhouse  when 
these  tasks  were  on  ? — No. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  ordinary  in-and-out  of  the  Mr,  Madeley, 
workhouse  can  break  stones  quite  easily  ? — Yes,  perfectly. 

Q.  It  really  isn't  a  task  to  him?— I  may  say  I 
remember  a  man  named  Wells  who  hadn't  anything 
physically  wrong  with  him  ;  he  could  do  his  cwt.  of 
stone  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Q.  If  a  man  performed  his  task  in  a  couple  of  hours 
his  work  for  that  day  was  done  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  he  would  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  to  the  rest  of  the  house  ? — He  was  put  in 
the  day-room  by  himself  and  had  to  stay  there. 

Q.  Under  the  present  arrangements,  whether  light  or 
heavy  work,  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  the  men  are 
employed  right  on  all  the  time  ?— Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  thing  as,  lying  down  for  an 
afternoon's  siesta,  for  instance  ? — Not  in  the  house. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  no  great  harm  has  come 
fiom  the  abolition  of  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking 
in  Poplar  Workhouse  ? — No. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember,  Mr.  Madeley, 
but  able  -  bodied  men  in  the  workhouse — the  number 
dwindled  after  your  appointment  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  so  ?— They  did. 

Q.  And  they  increased  in  the  winter  of  1904.  The 
numbers  went  up  again  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  was  the  numbers  decreased  ? 
— Yes.  I  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  board.  I  con- 
sidered it  unfair  that  these  men  should  come  in  at  all 
times  and  at  all  hours,  and  the  board  passed  a  resolution 
that  able-bodied  men  going  out  of  the  workhouse  on  the 
same  day  should  cot  be  given  an  order  to  come  in  until 
the  following  day,  and  I  may  tell  the  public  here  that  I 
was  the  first  master  to  encourage  that.  Although  it  was 
perfectly  illegal,  it  had  good  efEect. 

Q.  Our  board  were  quite  anxious  to  support  you  in 
doing  that? — They  did. 

Q.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  ask  you  to  deal  leniently  with  people  who 
proved  undeserving  ? — No. 

Q.  Can  you  take  your  mind — but  here  is  a  return 
I  shall  hand  to  you.  In  1895  it  shows  that  10,157 
persons  were  admitted  into  the  Poplar  Workhouse.  In 
1905,  the  people  who  were  anxious  to  share  in  the 
luxurious  feeding,  <S:c.,  and  the  pampered  existence  of 
the  Poplar  pauper,  dropped  down  to  4,4H5.  We  hand 
that  in,  Mr.  Davy.  It  is  a  decrease  of  6,000,  roughly 
speaking.  They,  of  course,  tell  their  own  tale  to  anyone 
who  understands  Poor  Law  figures.  Then  about  able- 
bodied  women  :  are  the  women  in  the  workhouse  to  be 
confined,  are  they  down  as  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  would  be  numbered  with  the  able-bodied  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  if  you  say  you  have  150  able-bodied 
women  in  the  workhouse  you  have  to  deduct  from  those 
the  number  who  are  simply  there  awaiting  an  event  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  at  all  times  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  number  would  fluctuate  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  introduced,  but  I  expect  it  to  be  intro- 
duced. Do  you  find  that  the  policy  of  the  guardians  has 
led  to  large  numbers  of  women  with  illegitimate  children 
coming  into  the  house  ? — No,  the  numbers  have  been 
practically  the  same  year  in  and  year  out. 

Q.  The  present  tendency  of  the  guardians  has  not  led 
to  an  increase  in  that  class? — The  same  for  years. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  a  return? — 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  We  have  a  return.  To  go  back  to 
broughams.  Have  you  got  the  contracts  there  ? — Yes  ; 
I  don't  know  what  is  the  number. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter.  Take  the  figure  from  me. 
I  want  the  fare  to  London  Bridge  ? — I  should  think  it 
is  about  3s. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  3s.  6(7.  You  had  better 
look  ;  I  want  it  on  the  record  ? — Where  do  you  say  ? 
London  Bridge.    London  Bridge,  3s.  &d. 

Q.  You  would  send  one  officer  with  two  or  three 
inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  this  officer  would  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  they  did  not  run  away  with  our  clothes  and  that 
they  reached  London  Bridge  and  their  destination  in 
safety  ? — Certainly. 
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  Q.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  a  very  extravagant 

price  to  pay  for  hauling  four  men  from  Poplar  to  London 
Bridge  ? — No. 

Q.  It  is  the  contract  price? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  about  these  men  coming  back.  The  men 
who  steal  their  clothes.  Have  you  any  recollection  of 
the  guardians  prosecuting  people  who  get  rid  of  clothes 
supplied  to  them  ? — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  Have  the  guardians  been  very  lenient  with  men 
who  get  rid  of  clothes  and  don't  make  use  of  oppor- 
tunities .for  getting  out  of  the  Poor  Law  life — the  life 
of  a  workhouse  ?— They  prosecute  in  all  cases. 

Q.  The  guardians  have  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  haven't  encouraged  men  to  sell  the  clothes 
and  come  back  for  another  outfit '? — No. 

Q.  The  guardians  have  occasionally  given  a  man 
another  chance  after  serving  his  punishment  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  true?— Yes. 

Q.  They  treated  him  as  though,  after  all,  he  was  a 
man,  and  tried  to  get  the  best  out  of  him  they  could  ? — - 
Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  men  going  into  the  workhouse  who 
are  habitual  drunkards  who  ought  to  be  in  inebriates' 
homes,  have  you  any  power  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohb.)    That  was  Lainion. 

{3Jr.  Lanshury  )  Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Robb,  Laindon  is 
a  branch  workhouse.  You  will  understand  the  Poor  Law 
when  jou  have  done  this  Inquiry.  I  want  to  get  out 
the  point  that  the  guardians  have  no  option  but  to 
take  in  a  burglar,  thief,  pick-pocket,  or  drunkard  if  he 
is  destitute? — I  am  bound  to  admit  with  an  order 
according  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  law  of  destitution.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  man  has  left  prison  for  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth  time  and  has  slept  in  Poplar  one  night, 
have  the  guardians  any  option  to  relieve  him  ? — They 
must  relieve  him.  They  must  relieve  all  destitute 
persons. 

Q.  No  matter  what  blackguard  ? — We  cannot  help 
that. 

Q.  So  when  we  are  rebuked  for  taking  in  men  who 
have  so  many  periods  for  drunkenness,  we  only  do 
do  what  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  do  ? — Yes. 

{The  Iiisiicctor.)  I  thought  the  suggestion  was  that 
you  had  sent  these  people  to  Laindon. 

{Mr.  Lamhury.)  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Davy,  I  know 
exactly  where  I  am  going.  I  vrant  to  point  out.  The 
assumption  of  these  gentlemen  yesterday  was  that  we 
sent  them  to  Laindon  because  they  were  well  behaved. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  may  say — I  don't  want  to  be  misrepre- 
sented —  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lansbury  does  not  wish 
intentionally  to  misrepresent  me.  I  am  quite  aware 
there  is  no  power  to  refuse  admission  of  these  persons 
to  the  workhouse  here  in  Poplar,  but  my  point  was  that 
it  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  send  persons  of  that  class 
— persons  of  known  bad  character,  with  convictions 
against  them,  to  serve  as  farm  colonists.  That  is  a 
different  matter. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Please  note  the  point  against  us  was 
that  we  did  not  employ  these  men  usefully.  As  far  as 
possible,  we  have  shown  that  we  did.  To  give  them 
useful  work  we  sent  them  to  Laindon.  Mr.  Robb  gives 
his  case  away  when  he  talks  about  character. 

{The  Inspector.)    It  is  all  subject  of  comment. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Why  I  want  it  to  come  out  is 
because  there  is  apparently  in  Mr.  Robb's  mind  quite  a 
misconception  about  Laindon.  We  wanted  Laindon  to 
test  whether  men  would  work  or  not.  {To  v;H?iess.) 
Were  our  instructions  to  you  for  the  first  50  men  to 
pick  out  the  worst  men  you  had  ? — No 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — To  pick  out  the  best  50  men. 

Q.  That  you  could  find  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  next  ? — The  same. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  that  all  the  way  through  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  this  man,  what  was  his  name?— 
There  are  many  of  them. 
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Q.  No,  you  only  gave  us  one? — Patrick  Sheehan,  I 
think. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  names  I  gave  yesterday  were  John 
Ingles  and  John  Sheehan.    I  shall  put  the  others  in. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  Ingles,  do  you 
remember  the  name  ? — No.    It  is  done  since. 

Q.  Is  it  an  old  name  :  Has  be  been  in  and  out  ? — No. 

Q.  When  you  get  a  man  into  the  workhouse  do  you 
get  a  character  from  a  relieving  officer  with  him  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  the  relieving  officer  supposed  to  supply  you 
with  a  character  of  the  man  ? — -No. 

Q.  And  does  he  bring  you  a  character  from  his  last 
employer  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  he  is 
drunken  except  from  his  appearance  ? — That  is  all. 

Q.  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  have  no  meats  of  judging 
whether  a  man  is  a  drunkard  or  whether  he  is  an  imbecile, 
except  from  bis  actions  after  you  get  him  into  the  house, 
and,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  cast  responsibility  upon  you 
for  the  sending  away  of  a  worthless  man  falls  to  the 
ground.  You  have  no  power  to  compel  a  man  to  produce 
a  character  ?— None  whatever. 

Q.  When  men  have  been  sent  to  Laindon  and  have 
come  back  without  any  reason  at  all  and  you  have  had  to 
admit  them  into  the  house,  what  have  the  guardians 
instructed  you  to  do  ? — I  generally  inform  them  that 
they  would  have  to  go  back,  or  if  they  had  done  wrong 
they  would  be  punished. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  the  guardians  turned  from  the  work- 
house men  who  they  thought  had  behaved  badly  after 
having  an  opportunity  of  getting  their  own  living  ? — 
How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Q.  About  three  or  four  months  ago  ? — I  think  one  or 
two  were  brought  up. 

Q.  I  mean  the  Evesham  men  ? — They  were  not  to 
have  an  order. 

Q.  One  or  two  got  in  ? — Yes,  one. 

Q.  That  man  was  cleared  out  ? — Yes,  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  When  the  guardians  had  a  case  against  a  man 
they  took  the  only  steps  they  had  to  get  rid  of  him  from 
the  Poplar  district.  That  is  they  broke  the  law  and 
laid  the  onus  on  this  man  of  going  to  the  magistrate  to 
get  an  order  to  compel  the  guardians  to  admit  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  the  case  has  been  up  to^the  Court. 

Q.  Then  about  the  matter  in  which  you  were  examined 
this  morning  in  regard  to  your  work,  have  you  any  settled 
hours  ? — I  usually,  when  in  the  house,  got  down  at  7  or 
7.30.    Not  later. 

Q.  Do  the  guardians  look  upon  you  as  a  day  labourer? 
—Oh  !  no. 

Q.  I  mean,  arc  you  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  paid  for  brains  rather  than  for  manual 
labour  ? — Brains. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  when  you  are  asked  how  long  it 
takes  you  to  do  certain  things,  isn't  it  like  asking  a 
gentleman  who  get  up  briefs  how  long  it  takes  him  to 
think  it  out  ? — Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  not  be  doing  any  actual  work  ;  you  may 
be  sitting  in  your  own  room,  yet  sometimes  you  would  be 
considering  as  to  work  going  on  throughout  the  house  ? 
— Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  they  would  not  allow  you  to  sit  very  long  ? 
— There  are  1,800  people  and  there  would  be  many  knocks 
at  the  door. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  say  how  long  it  takes  you 
to  do  certain  parts  of  your  work.  Do  you  really  allot 
an  hour  to  this  and  an  hour  to  something  else  ?— No, 
certainly  not.    I  am  generally  supervising. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anything  is  proved  in  this 
Inquiry  to  have  gone  wrong  in  the  house,  even  to  the 
wrong-doing  of  your  subordinates,  even  then  you  are  the 
gentleman  who  is  held  responsible  in  the  last  resort  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  as  the  orders  are  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  your  responsibility  in 
the  matter  whatsoever  ? — None. 

Q.  You  had  a  superintendent  of  works  some  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  salary  ? — £190. 
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Q.  It  \ras  after  he  was  dismissed  that  you  were 
handed  over  that  particular  work.  There  is  only  one 
other  thing  I  want  to  ask  and  that  is  as  to  the  date 
when  stone-breakicg  and  oakum-picking  were  put  an 
end  to  ?— I  think  about  1895  or  1896. 

Q.  It  is  rather  important  and  I  shall  rather  press, 
Mr.  Davy,  that  we  get  that  looked  up,  because  one  of 
your  inspectors  under  date  December  30th,  1896,  wrote  : 
"  Owing  to  the  improved  administration  of  this  work- 
"  house,  the  number  of  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  has 
"  considerably  decreased,  but  there  is  a  small  increase  in 
"  the  number  of  infirm."  That  was  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

{The  Inspector.)    What  is  the  dite? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    1896,  December  30th. 

{The  Inspector.)    I  want  to  verify  that. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Madeley  that  is  a 
report  written  by  Mr.  Herbert,  the  Lccal  Government 
Board  Inspector,  and  it  is  important  to  find  out  whether 
that  was  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  experts  after  oakum-pickin^  and  stone-breaking 
had  been  abolished.  The  books  at  the  house  will 
contain  that  record  ? — For  the  stone  it  would. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  know  we  sold  off  our  stock,  but  I 
may  ask  Mr.  Lough  to  find  the  record  somehow  or  other 
when  that  took  place. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  May  I  take  it,  Mr.  Madeley,  that 
everyone  who  enters  the  house  is  classified  by  the 
doctor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  the  doctor  classiSes  as  able-bodied  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  put  him  to  duties  set  down  for  able- 
bodied  persons  to  do  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  also  a  fact  that  very  recently 
one  man  classified  as  able-bodied,  a  person  about  40  years 
of  age,  who  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  ir  cleaning 
windows,  fell  down  dead? — Fell  down,  I  don't  know 
whether  dead  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  there  was  also  an  inquest  on 
that  man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  verdict  was  in  the  case  ? 
— I  haven't  got  it.  It  was  in  the  journal.  Every  inquest 
is  reported. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  man  who  was  classified  as 
able-bodied  fell  dead  while  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
cleaning  windows? — Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou  and  the  guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union  were 
censured  by  the  coroner  and  the  jury  for  allowing  the 
person  who  died  from  heart  failure  for  putting  him  to 
that  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  neither  you  nor  the  guardians 
knew  whether  that  person  was  an  able-bodied  man  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  we  have  to  abide  by  the  doctor's  reference 
in  that  particular  matter  ?— Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  put  that  man  to  some  useful 
employment  you  would  have  been  neglecting  your 
duty  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  this  report  to  you,  Mr.  Madeley, 
just  to  refresh  your  memory.  It  is  the  old  familiar  title, 
"  A  Poplar  scandal,  grave  allegations  aa:ainst  workhouse 
"officials.  Strong  comments."  Same  title  this  morning — 
"Paralysed  man  sent  up  a  ladder  to  clean  windows."  It 
is  in  the  month  of  September,  1904  :  "Grave  allegations 
"against  workhouse  officials  in  connection  with  the  death 
"  of  a  railway  labourer  named  George  Simeon  Bragg,  37, 
"  were  investigated  at  the  inquest  at  the  Poplar  Coroner's 
"  Court  to-day.  An  inmate  named  Mason,  a  helper  in  the 
'■  lunatic  ward,  alleged  that  the  attendant  gave  Bragg  a 
"  dose  of  ammonia  and  ether,  which  choked  him.  The 
"  widow  said  that  twelve  months  ago  her  husband  met 
"  with  an  accide.  • ,  and  was  given  £60  compensation. 
"  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  had 
"been  in  Poplar  Workhouse  for  the  past  seven  weeks. 
"  An  inmate  named  John  Sullivan  said  that  on  Tuesday 
"  morning  last,  Bragg  was  very  excited,  because  he 
"  could  not  go  out  to  see  his  children.  The  Coroner  ; 
"  Was  the  deceased  paralysed  ? — Yes,  sir,  one  arm  was 
"  queer  and  he  used  to  drag  one  leg."  These  are 
the  people  who  are  classified  and  described  as  able- 
bodied  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  less  than 
60  years  of  age.  "  The  Coroner  :  And  yet  he  was  put 
"  to  clean  windows  ? — Yes,  sir.  A  Juror  :  Then  I  say  it 
"is  a  shame.  Other  evidence  showed  that  Bragg  was 
"  ascending  the  steps  to  clean  the  windows  when  he 
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"  fell  backwards.  George  Woods,  attendant,  gave  evidence  Mr.  Madeley. 

"  of  supplying  Bragg  with  two  clean  dusters  to  start  on  his   

"work.    Some  time  afterwards  he  was  called  and  found       8  June. 

"  him  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.    The  Coroner  :  I   

"  should  like  to  know  who  gave  the  orders  to  the  deceased 
"  to  d  1  this  work.  The  Jury  :  Hear,  hear.  The  witness 
"  equivocited  and  said  he  thought  it  would  probably  be 
"  the  labour  master,  but  he  was  not  quite  certain.  Joseph 
"Mason,  an  inmate,  stated  that  he  acted  as  helper  in 
"  the  male  lunatic  ward.  He  was  present  when  deceased 
"  was  brought  in  unconscious,  and  apparently  in  a  fit. 
"  Mr.  Page,  the  attendant,  came  in  and  gave  the  deceased 
"  a  dose  of  ether  and  ammonia,  and  he  was  afterwards 
"  taken  into  the  padded  room  and  be  died  soon  after- 
"  wards.  Samuel  Ernest  Page,  lunatic  attendant,  said 
"  he  was  in  the  observation  ward  directly  after  Bragg 
"  was  brought  in,  and  gave  him  a  little  ether  and 
"ammonia  to  revive  him.  He  did  this  in  all  cases  of 
"apparent  fits.  Frederick  Barnes,  the  labour  master,  said 
"  Bragg  was  in  the  able-bodied  part  of  the  house.  Any 
"  officer  applying  to  witness  for  a  man  to  clean  windows, 
"  &c.,  would  be  supplied  with  one.  The  Coroner  :  Did 
"you  know  he  was  a  pirdytic? — Not  befoi'e  the  day  he 
"  died.  Coroner  :  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  able- 
"  bodied  part  of  the  house  ? — Six  hundred.  The  Coroner 
"  How  many  clean  windows  ? — About  twenty.  A  Juror  : 
"  And  deceased  was  specially  picked  out  although  we  have 
"  heard  that  he  couldn't  keep  one  leg  still  and  one  arm  was 
"  not  much  good."  Another  able-bodied.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  don't  intimidate  the 
medical  officer  to  classify  these  men  as  infirm. 

{Mr.  Croohs.)  I  call  your  attention  to  that. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  "  Dr.  John  Lamont,  medical  superinten- 
"  dent,  said  the  attendant  had  a  right  to  administer  the 
"  dose  as  described.  It  was  only  salts.  Death  was  due  to 
"  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the  brain.  A  juror 
"  remarked  that  in  his  idea  there  had  been  great  neglect 
"  on  the  part  of  the  officials.  The  following  verdict  was 
"  returned  :  '  That  the  deceased  died  from  cerebral  h^morr- 
"  hage,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  guardians  should  be 
"  drawn  to  the  fact  that  although  suffering  from  paralysis 
"  the  deceased  was  ordered  by  the  labour  master  to  go  up 
"  steps  and  clean  windows  '." 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Do  you  remember  that? — I  remember 
the  case. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  You  can  have  no  lighter  work  than  that 
of  cleaning  windows.  It's  a  house-maid's  job.  You 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  yourself  being  censured 
and  the  board  being  censured  for  allowing  that  supposed 
to  be  able-bodied  man  to  go  to  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  date  was  September  2nd,  1904.  I  produce 
that  because  it  shows  we  don't  bring  coercion  on  our 
medical  officer  or  any  executive  officer  in  any  shape  or 
form.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  give  some  idea  as  to 
what  the  number  of  your  temporary  staff  there  i-'.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  workmen  now.  "Temporary  officers  ?— 
There  are  two  laundresses. 

Q.  They  are  accounted  for  in  the  five  Mr.  Madeley 
dealt  with.  They  do  the  laundry  for  Langley  House  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  temporary  cook  ? — One. 
Q.  A  cutter-out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Temporary  tailor  ? — I  think  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  that   the   average  never  exceeds 
eight  or  ten  temporary  officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  May  I  also  take  it  that  it  is  part  of  the  board's 
policy  that  uo  officer  in  the  service — subordinate  officers — 
shall  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  That  accounts  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  increase 
in  the  staff  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  accounts  for  these  temporary  relieving  officers? 
— Yes. 

Q  It  is  alsT  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  sometimes  you  do 
have  an  officer  who  is  ill  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  two  or  three  at  a  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  fill  their  places  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  take  the  responsibility  if  their  work  is  not 
done  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Your  usuiil  custom  is  to  try  someone  to  d  >  the 
work  temporarily  and  report  tint  circumstance  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — The  house  committee. 

Q.  One  of  these  three  temporary  officers  is  a  cook. 
I  hope  you  will  take  particular  notice  of  this,  Mr.  Ilobb. 
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Mr.  Madeley.      {Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Ford,  the  whole  thing  is  apparently 

  set  out  in  yonr  minutes  of  the  14th  June,  1905.  There 

8  June.       is  a  full  list ;  and  on  other  minutes.    I  see  ten  labourers, 
10^7.  an  hour. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  discriminate  between  officers  and 
labourers. 

{Mr.  Croolcs.)  You  will  know  an  awful  lot  when  you 
are  finished. 

{Mr.  Ford.')  One  of  those  officers  is  a  cook. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  cook  you  sent  your  officer  to, 
Mr.  Robb. 

{T?ie  Inspector.)  Will  you  ask  questions,  Mr.  Ford  ? 

{Mr.  Ford.)  It  was  suggested  you  kept  this  temporary 
cook  for  two  or  three  years  practically  doing  nothing  ? — 
There  were  1,800  to  cook  for. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  she  is  there  because  the  old  cook 
met  with  an  acci'lent  some  two  years  ago,  and  that  she 
came  to  relieve  the  cook  until  she  got  well '? — No,  on 
account  of  the  increased  numbers. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  man  of  some  experience  that 
three  women  cooks  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cook 
for  over  1,600  persons  ?— 1,900.    1,800  and  the  staff. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Davy  :  one  of  the  guardians 
has  levelled  it  against  us  that  we  have  a  temporary  cook 
there — a  temporary — permanent  officer — for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  suggestion  is  we  are  keeping  her  doing 
nothing.  I  put  it  to  you  Mr.  Madeley  that  these  three 
women  have  something  like  about  1,700  to  cook  for  '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  I  said  1,600  ? — Yes. 
Q.  In   your   opinion,  are   three   women   more  than 
sufficient  to  cook  for  1,700  persons  ? — Just  sufficient. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  three 
women  to  do  the  work  at  all  unless  they  were  supple- 
mented by  a  good  deal  of  inmate  assistance  ? — It  is 
impossible. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  would  you  suppose  are  engaged 
permanently  in  the  kitchen  ? — Kitchen  and  larder,  half  a 
dozen  or  more. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  a  fact  if  we  hadn't  twelve  or 
fifteen  inma'es  working  we  should  have  to  have  twelve  or 
fifteen  extra  people  ? — Yes. 

0.  Ts  it  a  fact  that  you  have  been  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  health  for  some  coDsiderable  time? — I  have  been  under 
a  doctor  at  the  London  Hospital  and  Dr.  Kidd  and  other 
specialists  and  I  have  passed  through  a  serious  illness 
since  my  mastership. 

Q.  You  have  felt  the  work  almost  overwhelming  ? — 
Y'es. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  real  reasons  for  your  resignation 
are  the  medical  certificates  you  have  put  in  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  refrained  from  going  into  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  do  it  at  your  peril. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  am  asking  the  question. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  You  had  better  leave  it  alone. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  The  fact  that  Mr.  Madeley  alleges  the 
cause  of  his  resignation  is  ill -health — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  protest  against  that.  I  have  certain  in- 
structions, but  I  refrained  from  putting  questions  and 
don't  intend  to  put  them.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  mistaken  kindness  to  Mr.  Madeley. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  don't  want  to  pursue  the  matter 
further.  One  other  question.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have 
been  commended  at  time=  for  the  manner  you  have  dealt 
with  able-bodied  inmates  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Handlicg  the  rough  element  of  the  able-bodied? 
—Yes. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Does  anyone  else  want  to  ask  a 
question  ? 

( Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  put  that  question  ?  I  won't 
put  it  myself,  because  I  should  not  be  allowed  and  we 
would  never  get  finished. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  my  fault.  I  did  not  take 
sufficient  care  to  ask  the  guardians  whether  they  wished 
to  ask  any  questions.  They  are  perfectly  right  and 
interesting.  I  should  have  come  to  that.  I  am  going  to 
re-examine  Mr.  Madeley.  How  many  Evesham  men  were 
there  ? 

(  ifr.  Lansburi/.)  They  didn't  come  from  the  house  ? — 
Fiom  outside. 


{The  Inspector.)  The  practice,  I  understand,  is  that 
a  certain  number  of  cases  get  beer  for  encouragement  at 
their  work  ? — The  beer  is  given  for  objectionable  labour. 

Q.  And  that  is  given  oi  the  authority  of  the  medical 
officer  ? — All  cases. 

Q.  And  is  entered,  not  in  the  medical  relief  book,  but 
in  the  alcohol  book? — Yes. 

Q.  The  justification  for  the  beer  you  give  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  second  column  of  the  form  in  the  alcohol 
book  is  the  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  medical  officer 
f  i.r  the  allowance.  That  would  ba  filled  up  by  the  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  task  work  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  many  Inspectors'  reports 
quoted.  Did  you,  Mr.  Lough,  get  a  copy  of  one  made  by 
Mr.  Walsh  ia  October,  igO.*!,  with  regard  to  this  labour 
questioa  ?  I  am  afraid  you  never  had  it.  You  would 
have  remembered  it,  basause  it  deals  with  the  question  of 
task  work  at  considerable  length. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Can  we  have  it.  I  take  it  that  is  not 
a  report  written  in  the  visitors'  book  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  No.  As  it  has  not  been  sent  to  the 
guardians,  and  as  Mr.  Walsh  is  available,  I  don't  propose 
to  read  it. 

{Mr.  Louqh.)  I  cannot  find  any  note  on  the  paper  that 
it  was  sent  in  the  ordinary  course. 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
{The  Inspector.)  Therefore  I  won't  read  it. 
{Mr.  Lough.)  The  only  report  from  Mr.  Walsh  is  30th 
April,  1905,  when  he  visiteJ  Langley  House. 

(The  Inspector  )  This  was  not  sent.  On  this  he  states  : 
"  Tha  guardians  are  getting  out  a  return  showing  the 
"  num'-'er  of  men  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  considerable 
"number  of  years  and  their  ages.  The  return  was  not 
"  complete  on  date  of  my  visit."    Was  the  return  sent  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Is  this  a  report  on  the  ins  and  outs? 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Partly.  He  savs,  "I  am  of  opinion 
"  that  one-half  of  these  able-bodied  men  will  be  found  to 
"  have  been  in  the  house  five  years  and  upwards."  Similar 
reference  to  women  ;  54  out  of  138  have  been  in  the 
house  for  five  years. 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  What  does  it  say  about  laundry 
work  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  the  women  at  laundry  work 
wfre  usefully  employed.  There  is  a  lot  about  the  men. 
(To  witness.)  You  remember  the  Dietary  Order  was 
issued  in  October,  1900,  and  gave  a  number  of  alternative 
rations  or  foods  out  of  which  the  guardians  could  form 
their  own  dietary  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  framed  that  dietary  with  the  assistance 
of  the  medical  officer  ? — And  the  guardians. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  it  was  brought  into 
operation  in  Poplar  ? — October,  1901. 

Q.  Now  the  cost  of  the  provisions  began  to  rise  since 
the  middle  of  1900.  That  would  be  the  time  of  Mr, 
(  haplin's  Circular.  Had  that  an  effect  on  your  dietary 
in  any  way  ? — The  rise  in  the  cost  ? 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circulir  have  any  effect  on  the 
cost  of  your  dietary  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  remember.  Why  did  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions rise  from  the  middle  of  1900  ? — Unless  the  num- 
ber   

Q.  No,  the  cost  per  head.  The  new  dietary  is  intro- 
duce 1  and  the  cost  per  head  increases  steidily  m  the  same 
ratio  afterwards  ? — I  cannot  siy. 

Q.  Wiis  the  new  dietary  more  expensive  than  the  old 
one  ? — No  more. 

Q.  That  cost  which  was  3s.  6d.  per  head  at  the 
beginning  of  the  introduction  is  now  4s.  O^d.? 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  should  like  you  to  examine  me  on 
that.    I  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

{Afr.  Lansbury.)    We  have  all  the  material  here. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  I  put  that  to  the  master.  He  knows 
of  no  reason  ? — Because  the  cost  of  the  provisions  might 
be  more. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  hand  that  to 
the  master  ?    It  shows  the  cost. 
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{Ihe  Ins-pi'ctiir.)  Is  it  his  own  statement? — No  ;  it  is 
my  assistant's. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Crooks,  have  you  seen  this.  It 
is  "  Poplar  ;  alterations  in  dietary,  March,  1898  "  ?  

(Mr.  Lansbur//.)  Here  you  are. 

(3Ir.  Crnols.)  What  I  propose  to  do  is  not  so  much  to 
deal  with  our  own,  which  are  facts,  but  show  pretty  con- 
clusively that  in  every  institution  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  the  same  increase  has  gone  on. 

(Mr.  Lanshuri/.)  You  have  a  big  job  in  front  of  you. 

(TJie  Inspector.)  Yes.  I  think  I  have  asked  as  much 
as  the  witness  knows  about  this.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  ? 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  No,  1  am  not  going  to  ask  any  questions. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Do  your  nurses  work  on  the  eight 
hours'  shift  ? — Not  every  one. 

Q.  Did  the  lunatic  attendants  work  on  that  system  ? — 
On  twelve  hours. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  left  ?— On  the  eight  hours. 

Q.  For  nursing  one  lunatic  you  have  three  nurses 
and  nursing  two  lunatics  six  nurses? — Yes  ;  three  for  the 
male  ward  and  three  for  the  female  wan;'. 

Q.  Six  for  seven  or  eight  lunatics  ? — Six  for  the  two 
ward.". 

Q.  So  you  would  have  six  nurses  to  look  after  six 
inmates  ? — Ye?. 

(Mr.  Lanshuri/.)  Would  they  be  on  at  the  same  time  ? 
—No. 

(Tl)e  Inspector.)  What  I  have  in  my  raind  is  a  report 
that  there  are  six  nurses  looking  after  six  inmates. 

(.-1  guardian.)  At  the  same  time  ? — No. 

(Mr.  McCarthy.)  For  24  hour?. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  am  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
knowing  a  good  deal  of  the  nursing  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  and  the  infirmaries  a-:d  hospi!al?.  It  ii  not  the 
actual  number  you  bave  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  number 
you  might  have.  It  is  an  insurance.  There  have  been 
23  patients  in  the  place  under  the  control  of  one  woman. 
Therefore  she  is  only  one  person  and  not  three  persons, 
but  is  on  duty  at  one  time.  It  is  not  as  if  the  three 
pertons  had  to  grapple  with  one  poor  inmate. 


(The  Inspector.)  Tie  point  I  put  was  this,  that  the   Mr.  Madeley, 

adoption  of  the  eight  hours  system  in  the  matter  of   

nursing  occasionally  leads  to  the  comparative  absurdity       ^  June, 
of  having  six  nurses  to  look  after  two  patients. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)    It  ia  one  nurse  to  Icok   after  two 
patients. 

(The  Inspector.)    I  take  twelve  hours. 

(Mr.  Lamhury.)  You  would  not  say  all  the  police- 
men in  London  are  on  duty  now  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  am  not  under  examination.  Now, 
Mr.  Madeley,  did  you  resigo  voluntarily  or  did  jou 
resign  after  pressure  to  do  so? — I  had  no  pressure. 

Q.  Why  do  you  resign? — -As  I  said  yesterday,  I  felt 
that  after  21  years'  service  it  had  become  difficult  for  me. 

Q.  That  will  do.  Carry  your  mind  to  November 
last.  Who  was  it  supplied  such  things  as  pails,  dust-pans, 
skewers,  &c.,  to  the  workhouse  ? — The  ironmonger. 

Q.  Was  it  Walber  of  Millwall  ? — I  cannot  remember 
for  the  moment. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  price  ? — I  don't  know  the 
price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Walber  of  Millwall  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  firm  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  ever  supplied  the  work- 
house ? — Yes,  by  contract. 

(/)/?■.  Crooks.)  That  is  to  say,  there  are  articles  that 
are  not  in  contract  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  One  objection  is  that  we  schedule  too 
much.    Now  it  is  that  we  haven't  scheduled  enough. 

(Hfr.  Robb.)  I  don't  know  whether  you  think  it  advis- 
able to  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jacobs  now.  He  will  be 
a  short  witnes?,  and  I  thought  it  fair  to  Mr.  Madeley  to 
have  him  here.  I  shall  have  Mr.  Jacob?  next  Thursday 
for  cross  examination. 

(27/6  Inspecto? .)  Which  do  you  prefer? 

(J//-.  Lanshiiry.)  I  understand  Mr.  Madeley  is  going  to 
have  legal  assistance. 

(Mr.  Rolb.)  They  will  have  all  the  week  to  consider 
the  evidence. 

(Mr.    Watts.)   Will   the    legal    adviser    hear  what 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  got  to  say. 
(Witness.)  I  would  prefer  it. 


(The  Inspector.)  Shall  we  have  Mr.  Jacobs  first  witness 
on  Thursday  ? 

(Mr.  Bobb.)  I  would  prefer  him  now. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  difficult. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  I  had  him  here  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion. Of  course,  I  have  an  objection  to  leave  it — the 
evidence-in-chief.  If  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
for  Mr.  Madeley,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  evidence- 
in-chief  before  the  cross-examination. 

(The  Inspector.)  Well,  as  Mr.  Madeley  objects  I  cannot 
do  it. 

(il/r.  Rolb.)  I  take  it  no  one  will  see  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
put  any  pressure  upon  him. 

(Ah:  Lansbury.)  I  object  to  that. 

(J/r.  Crooks.)  May  we  say  that  we  will  meet  on  Thur.=<- 
day  and  Friday  next  week  ? 

(llie  Inspector.)  Y^es. 

(BIr.  Crooks.)  You  understand  we  have  engagements 
ahead.  Can  we  take  it  that  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be 
fiKcd  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Thursday  and  Friday  will  suit  very 
well.  I  should  think  we  will  break  the  back  of  it  in 
another  two  or  three  days. 

{3Ir.  Lansbury.)  It  is  a  caution. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  am  always  hopeful. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  It  keeps  us  alive,  doesn't  it  ? 


(.]/;•.  McCarthy.)  They  are  hopeful  they  are  going  to 
win  and  we  are  hopeful  they  won't. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  won't  go  into  the  question  of  the 
employment  until  thi';  business  is  finished. 

(3Ir.  Crooks.)  My  deliber^ite  intention  is,  supported 
by  my  board,  that  I  sliould  have  the  summing  up  of  the 
case  as  put,  and  I  shall  myself  deal  with  the  industrial 
and  financial  position  of  the  district  apart  from  all  the 
details  gone  into. 

(7'he  Inspector.)    As  an  expert  or  as  an  advocate  ? 

(Jlr.  Crooks.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  both.  For  the 
moment  I  represent  in  more  senses  than  one  a  good  deal 
of  this  district.  Whatever  happens,  good  or  evil,  it  is 
all  Crooks,  and  Crooks  is  going  to  seize  the  proper 
opportunity  and  moment  to  place  before  yourself,  the 
President,  and  London  as  a  whole,  the  particulars  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  of  Poplar.  That  is 
what  this  Inquiry  is  for,  and  I  claim,  inadequate  though 
it  may  be,  that  it  is  part  of  my  function  to  justify  our 
position  and  place  the  industrial  and  financial  coadition 
of  the  district  to  account  very  largely  for  what  we  are 
charged  with  extravagance. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  hops  you  will  carry  that  out  so  fully 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  your  colleagues. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  must  not  rule  us  all  out. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  shan't  be  more  than  three  hours  when 
I  start. 

(Jlr.  Robb.)  I  understood  Mr,  Lansbury  was  cross- 
examiner  and  that  Mr.  Crooks  will  ma'.e  the  speeches. 
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THIRD  DAY. 


Thtt,rsday,  14th  June,  1906. 


(T/ie  hispeclor.)  Are  you  the  legal  representative  for 
Mr.  Madeley  ? 

(^Ur.  Rnhiiison.)  My  name  is  A.  A.  Robinson  of  the 
City  of  London  and  Bow.  I  appear  for  Mi.  Madeley, 
and  I  am  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  having  recard  to 
the  fact  that  two  or  three  days  of  the  Inquiry  have 
elapsed.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  this  morning  of 
glancing  through  the  shorthand  notes,  and  I  observe  that 
the  Inquiry  is  as  to  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  Poplar  Union,  its  pauperism  and  iis  admioistia- 
tion.  Now,  sir,  Mr.  Madeley  has  and  will,  under  my 
advice,  give  every  assistance  that  you  may  require  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  decision  on  this  Inquiry.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  while  I  appear  for  Mr.  Madeley, 
I  do  not  do  so  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
guardians,  or  represent  them  in  any  possible  way. 
Having  had  some  experience  of  Inquiries,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  it  is  my  intention  to  take  care,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  assist  me,  that  my  client  in  this 
Inquiry  is  not  made  the  scape-goat  of  anybody  or  any 
person.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  guardians  are  quite 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  so  far  as  my  ability 
goes  I  shall  protect  Mr.  Madeley  so  far  as  it  is  right  he 
should  be  protected,  not  only  against  unfair  charges,  but 
against  his  private  life  being  dealt  with  or  investigated 
at  this  Inquiry.  I  mean  by  that,  sir,  that  suggestions 
have  been  made — 

(T/ie  Inspector.)  Had  we  not  better  have  this  point 
when  we  come  to  it  ? 

{Mr.  Rohimon.)  Except  that  he  has  been  examined  on 
this  point.  He  has  been  examined  as  to  journeys  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  make  in  his  own  time  to  the  West  End 
or  Frascati's.  What  they  have  to  do  with  this  Inquiry 
iir  with  the  administration  of  the  guardians  for  the 
Poplar  district  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see.  If  Mr. 
Madeley,  like  yourself  or  myself,  in  his  own  time  chooses 
to  go  to  Frascati's  or  to  the  West  End,  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anybody.  I  can  only  .say  that  with 
regard  to  that  I  shall  enter  a  strong  protest  at  the  proper 
time  against  any  investigation  into  Mr.  Madeley 's  private 
conduct. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  a  matter,  sir,  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  I  am  instructed 
that  there  is  or  has  been  a  book  kept  at  the  workhouse 
called  the  dressmaker's  materials  book,  that  it  was  kept 
up  to  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  !)y  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Madeley,  the  dressmaker.  I  think  she  i-s 
known  as  Miss  Bvins,  discontinued  keeping  that  book. 

(3Ir.  Robinson.)  I  object  to  that  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  and  for  this  reason  that  if  Mr.  Robh  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  that  sort  to  make  let  him  call  the  matron,  as  he 
is  entitled  to,  let  him  call  the  dressmaker,  and  let  them 
be  asked  the  question.  I  object  to  these  statements 
being  made  which  get  into  the  press  and  go  forth  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  very  often  are  never  subst  <ntiated  by  the 
evidence.  I  submit  that  the  proper  course  is  to  give 
notice  either  to  the  guardians  or  to  the  matron  asking 
that  the  l-ook  may  be  produced  if  it  is  in  existence,  but 
don't  make  statements  which  may  never  be  proved. 

(J/;-.  Robb.)  May  I  ask  if  this  gentleman  lepresents 
Mrs.  Madeley  ? 


(Mr.  Robinson.)  Certainly  not. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  I  object. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  You  may  keep  on  objecting. 

(  The  Inspector.)  My  instructions  are  to  hold  an  Inquiry 
into  the  general  conditions  of  the  union,  its  pauperism, 
and  the  administration  of  the  guardians  and  their  ofiBcers. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  instructed  to  ask  for  a  book  which  I 
am  instructed  has  lately  been  taken  away  from  their 
official. 

(Mr.  Croohs.)  Excuse  me. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  Any  book  can  be  called  for. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  to 
help  you  and  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Robb  is  calling  for  a  book 
which  may  or  may  not  contain  a  record  of  dress  material. 
That  will  be  produced,  but  to  at  once  make  a  request  for 
a  br-ok  and  convey  a  charge  places  us  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward position. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  gather  that  there  was  anj 
charge. 

(Mr.  Croohs.)  He  did.  (Referring  to  interruptions  in 
the  body  of  the  room)  This  is  not  a  public  meeting. 
Remember  that. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  shall  deal  with  those  present.  You 
are  here  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry.  The 
Inquiry  is  very  painful  and  very  difficult.  I  want  you 
to  give  all  fair  play,  and  you  can  only  do  that  by  not 
being  enthusiastic  over  statements  made.  Personally,  I 
don't  care  two  straws  which  side  you  take.  All  I  have 
got  to  do  is  to  get  out  the  facts.  But  I  don't  want  to  be 
obliged  to  move  this  Inquiry — which  deeply  concerns  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district — to  another  part. 

(A  ratepayer.)  Will  you  allow  a  ratepayer  to  ask  a 
question  of  any  witness  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  You  can  ask  them  through  me.  I 
want  to  be  fair  all  round. 

(Mr  Eobb.)  I  want  the  dressmaker.  Miss  Evins, 
sent  for. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  her  now  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  want  her  sent  for  to  day. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  If  you  want  any  book  or  any  person  we 
will  produce  it  or  them. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  difficulty  is  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Crooks, 
seems  to  scent  a  charge  in  every  statement.  He  has  no 
right  to  anticipate  trouble.  I  want  the  book  which  I 
understand  was  kept  by  a  dressmaker  and  recently  taken 
away  from  her. 

(The  Inspector.)  Will  you  telephone  for  the  dressmaker 
and  we  shall  have  her  here  in  half-an-hour  or  so.  Is  there 
any  other  witness  you  want  ? 

(Mr  Robb.)  It  is  a  fact  that  a  record  was  kept  by  the 
dressmaker  in  lieu  of  the  book  which  was  discontinued 
by  order  of  the  matron. 

(The  Inspector.)  That,  of  course,  will  be  gone  into. 

(Mr  Robb.)  Now,  sir,  I  will  call  Mr.  Jacobs. 


Mr.  A.  Jacobs  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(Mr.  Robb.)  I  think  your  name  is  Alfred  Jacobs? 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carry  on  business  in  Bow  ? — Yes. 
Q.  As  a  jobmaster  V — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  a  contractor  to  several  in.stitutions  V 
— 1  have  got  Mile  End  at  the  present  time  ;  I  have  had 
Whitechapel,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  and  Bow  and  Poplar. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  contractor  for  Poplar  ? — 
I  have  had  it  for  nearly  20  years. 

Q.  Up  to  when  ? — Until  15  months  ago. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Until  when  ? — 15  months  ago. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Has  there  been  any  difference  between  the 
methods  adopted  by  tlie  Poplar  authorities  and  the 
authorities  of  other  institutions? — A  great  deal  of 
difference. 
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Q.  In  what  way  ? — Between  the  officials  and  the 
guurdians  in  regard  to  the  way  I  have  done  my  work 
and  other  things  that  have  occurred. 

Q.  What  have  heen  the  differences  to  which  you 
draw  the  Inspector's  attention  ? — At  Poplar  it  was  all 
rioht  until  Mr.  Madeley  came  to  be  general  relieving 
officer.  We  served  Poplar  as  we  did  other  institutions, 
hut  as  soon  as  Mr.  Madel>-y  came  upon  the  scene  it  had 
to  be  altered.  It  was  more  expensive  to  us,  and  more 
things  had  to  be  done  for  the  guardians  and  the  master 
as  well. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  thing  on  a  more  extravagant 
scale  ? — It  was. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  that  ?— Well,  the 
rem  nal  officer  previous  to  Mr.  Madeley  used  to  be 
satisfied  with  conveyances  and  one  horse,  but  when  Mr. 
Madeley  f  ame  on  the  scene  he  wanted  different  convey- 
anc-s,  such  as  open  landaus,  whieh,  of  course,  we  had  not 
always  kept. 

Q.  What  were  the  opsn  landaus  used  for  ? — You  can 
either  close  or  open  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Inspector  for  what  purpose  they 
were  used  ? — I  suppose  they  were  much  better  riding  and 
more  pltacant  in  coming  back  from  the  journeys. 

Q.  What  class  of  journeys  are  you  referring  to  ? — To 
the  country,  such  as  Banstead  and  Leavesden. 

Q.  Who  usei  to  go  on  these  journeys? — Mr.  Madeley 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  his  deputy. 

Q.  And  he  specified  this  particular  form  of  carriage  ? 
— Yes.  It  was  asked  for  and  there  was  a  bother  if  we 
could  not  get  it.  We  had  to  hire  one  if  we  bad  not 
got  one. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  alteration  made  as  to  the 
number  of  horses  ? — They  were  always  particular  to  have 
two  horses.  Of  course,  it  was  in  the  contract.  We  had 
sometimes  to  do  with  one  horse  and  one  horse  price  was 
charged. 

Q.  You  had  previously  charged  for  work  done  with 
one  horse  what  you  had  to  do  with  a  pair  ? — We  were 
very  particular  to  have  a  pair  when  Mr.  Madeley  was 
going. 

Q.  Did  you  point  out  to  Mr.  Madeley  what  this  would 
involve  ? — I  don't  quite  follow. 

Q  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Madeley  ? — There  was 
a  complaint  that  it  put  me  to  a  lot  of  inconvenience  and 
expense  that  never  existed  before. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Madeley  say  anything  with  regard  to 
that  ? — He  said  "  I  think  you  ought  to  have  more  money 
for  the  jobs." 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  you  should  get  more  money  ? — 
Not  at  that  particular  time  but  after  he  got  master. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  Mr.  Madeley  as  master  later  on. 
When  he  was  general  relieving  officer  did  you  have  any 
transactions  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? — It  happened  that  I  borrowed 
£3  off  him  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  £3?-Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — I  think  it  was  one 
evening  my  wife  reminded  me  we  should  have  cashed  a 
cheque.  He  said  "I  can  lend  you  £2  or  £3,"  and  he  lent 
me  the  money. 

Q.  Was  that  after  banking  hours? — Yes,  in  the 
evening  time. 

Q.  He  lent  you  £3  ?— He  did. 

Q.  An^l  is  that  the  amount  of  £3  referred  to  as 
'*  Bd."  ?— I  think  it  was  "  Bd." 

Q.  For  "  Bd.  and  Com."  ?— Very  likely. 

Q.  What  does  "  Bd."  mean.    Is  that  borrowed  ? — I 
should  have  known  it  was  borrowed. 

(J/r.  Robinson.)  May  I  look  at  the  cheque  book,  Mr. 
Inspector  ? 

(il/r.  Eobb.)  Have  you  borrowed  any  other  sums  from 
Mr.  Madeley  ?— No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  him  any  monies  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  that  cheque  there  are  three  sums  of  £1  each. 
What  were  they  for  ? — That  would  be  in  consideration 
that  I  got  my  share  of  the  work.  Commission  I  take 
it  for. 


Q.  What  period  would  these  three  items  cover  ? — We  Mr.  Jacobs, 

Were  not  particular  about  the  time.    The  method  was,  I   

think,   so   and  so  would  be  about  right.    We  agreed       14  June, 
ourselves  what  would  be  satisfactory  on  both  sides.   

Q.  Did  Mr.  Madeley  come  to  your  offi.ce  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  settlement  from  time  to  time  ? — • 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  other  sums  besides  these  here  ? 
—I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  particular  sums  or 
how  often  they  were  paid  ? — We  did  not  make  an  entry 
of  them.    On^  cheque  I  know  was  for  £5  5s. 

Q.  That  was  on  April  21st,  1894. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  b3g  your  pardon.  Will  you  repeat 
your  last  answer  ? — You  mean  that  I  paid  the  five  guineas. 
Is  that  the  question  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes,  thank  you. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  That  is  the  cheque,  dated  the  21st  April, 
18'J4,  and  made  payable  to  W.  A.  Mmieiey,  or  bearer,  five 
guineas.  It  was  altered  from  four  pounds  to  five 
guineas.  Can  yoa  explain  that  ? — I  could  not  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Look  at  that  cheque   and  say  if  that  was  the 
cheque  drawn  by  yon. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Can  we  see  that  cheque  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

(Mr  Robinson.)  When  I  have  seen  it,  Mr.  Crooks. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Does  the  counterfoil  correspond  with  that 
cheque.  It  seem^  to  me  that  it  does  not.  We  don't  want 
another  mistake  ? — It  does  not.  It  iS  the  wrong  number. 
But  that  is  what  it  is  for. 

Q.  Did  you  write  two  cheques  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? 

(Tlie  In.ipector.)  Let  me  look  at  that. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  counterfoil  does  not  correspond.  It 
is  a  transfer,  I  suppose.  I  suppose  you  wrote  two  cheques 
at  the  same  time  ? — I  don't  know  about  that  particular 
counterfoil. 

(The  Inspector.)  Just  one  moment. 

(Mr.  Lan&burij.)  What  is  the  date  there  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  The  21st  of  April. 

(Mr.  Lansburij.)  When  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  1894.  The  date  on  the  corresponding 
numbered  cheque  is  the  22nd  April.  They  got  mixed  up 
somehow. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  cheque  is  dated  the  21st  of  April. 
When  would  your  cheque  be  drawn  for  the  quarterly 
account.  About  when? — The  account  due  for  the  March, 
quarter  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — We  finish  the  quarter  on  the  Saturday 
following  quarter  day.  As  a  rule  we  get  the  cheque 
about  three  weaks  after. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  ordinary  way  it  would  be  received 
between  the  20th  and  27th  April  ? — I  think  tliat  would 
be  so.  Generally  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the 
quarter  elapse  before  we  get  our  cheques. 

Q.  Was  it  then  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Madeley  ? — Mr.  Madeley  used  to  come  at  that 
time  to  give  us  orders  or  something. 

Q.  What  does  that  £5  5s.  represent? — What  was 
due  to  ilr.  Madeley. 

Q.  What  for  ? — The  arrangement  we  made  was  for 
a  shilling  in  the  £. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  other  sums  from  time  to  time  to 
Mr.  Madeley  ? — Not  by  cheque. 

Q.  How  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be  settled  by  cash. 

Q,  Were  these  sums  for  the  same  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  all  this  was  when  Mr.  Madeley  was  general 
relieving  officer? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  afterwards  he  was  appointed  mister  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  After  he  was   appointed   master  did  he  receive 
any  kind  of  consideration  from  you? — Not  in  cash. 

Q.  No  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  form  ? — A  brougham  or  something  of 
that  sort.    If  he  wanted  one  he  used  to  have  one. 
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Mr,  Jacobs,        Q.  I  thick  he  was  appointsd  master  13  yeirs  ago  ? — I 

  beg  pardon.    May  I  ask  a  question  ?    I  see  Mr.  Crooks 

14  June.      a,nd  Mr.  Lansbury  are  looking  through  my  cheque-book. 
'  It  does  not  concern  them  except  one  page.    I  am  not 

nervous. 

{Blr.  Rokh.)  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  proper  objection. 

{Mr.  Croolcs.)  It  was  a  pure  inadvertence.  Blefs  my 
soul,  is  it  possible  ?  What  a  difference  it  would  be  if  I 
had  a  gown  and  wig.  I  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of 
thin?. 

(J/^f.  Rolih.)  Well,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  on 
that. 

{Mr.  Cronl's.)  I  intend  to.  I  am  on  my  trial.  But  if 
I  have  any  more  interference  and  I  can  identify  the 
the  person  I  shall  ask  you  to  have  him  removed. 

(^The  Inspector.)    Unfortunately  I  cannot. 

{Mr.  Crool's.)  We  can  though. 

(il/r.  Lanshury.)  Until  next  April  this  is  our  room. 

{Mr.  Ci-ooks.)  Is  it  not  insulting. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  do  not  intend  to  be. 

{3fr.  Crooks.)  You  do  not,  but  the  persons  you  repre- 
sent. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  pure  inadvertency  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Crooks. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  And  then  we  had  a  little  homily. 
{3Ir.  Robb.)  It  is  not  an  ordinary  proceeding. 
{3Ir..  Lansbury.)  None  of  it  is. 

{Mr.  Robb)  I  accept  the  statement  that  it  is  pure 
inadvertence.  Mr.  Crook*  knows  that  I  am  here  not  to 
acclaim  interruptions.  No  one  desires  more  than  I  do 
that  this  Inquiry  i^hould  be  conducted  with  quietness  and 
order.  Well  now.  Mr.  Jacobs,  you  were  tell  ins;  us  what 
happened  after  Mr.  Madeley  was  appointed  master. 
Between  1894  and  1899  did  you  supply  him  with 
any  of  the-e  broughams  ? — I  did. 

Q.  For  his  private  use  ? — I  did. 

Q.  How  frequently  ? — Well,  three  or  four  times  a 
week  I  should  think.  I  should  not  like  to  say  every 
week,  but  nearly  every  week  there  was  something. 

Q.  Has  be  ever  had  more  than  one  conveyance  in 
the  same  evening  ? — He  has  had  three  in  one  evening. 

Q.  Three  conveyances  in  one  evening  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  you  for  these  conveyances 
between  1894  and  1898  ? — I  have  received  some  from 
him.    Up  to  1894,  I  think. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  mean  1894  or  1904? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  was  now  dealing  from  1894  to  1898  ?— 
I  don't  quite  understand. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  Mr.  Madeley  was  appointed  master 
in  1894  ? — I  have  received  some  sums  since  1894  when  he 
was  master.  He  said  "  There  is  something  we  want. 
Will  you  make  the  account  so  and  so  ?  " 

Q.  Were  you  usually  paid  by  cheque  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  In  1898  did  Mr.  Madeley  come  to  your  office  and 
go  through  an  account  with  you  ? — I  cannot  say  the 
date.    I  know  he  has  been  there. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  account  ?— I  think  the 
matter  was  settled  up  to  date. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  in  cash  ? — No. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  supply  him  with  these 
private  carriages  when  he  did  not  pay  ? — He  was  general 
relieving  officer,  and  when  master  he  still  had  the  power 
to  give  orders.  Two  contractors  were  appointed.  I 
complained  to  the  clerk  that  I  had  not  my  fair  share  of 
the  contract,  when  the  guardians  said  it  was  to  be 
equally  divided.  I  didn't  get  my  share,  and  nothing 
near  it.  I  got  the  longest  journeys  and  the  least  pay. 
Mr.  Lough  told  me  I  should  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Madeley, 
as  he  gave  the  orders  out.  Mr.  Madeley  said  to  me  he 
was  doing  the  best  he  could  So  I  had  to  make  a  fuss  of 
Mr.  Madeley  to  get  my  share  of  the  contracts. 

Q,  That  was  the  reason.  Well  now,  from  1893  to 
March,  1905,  did  you  supply  Mr.  Madeley  with  private 
carriages,  the  pirticulars  of  which  appear  in  this 
account  ? — I  did. 

Q.  And  the  amount  is  £49  ISs.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  duricg  the  same  period 
Mr.  Madeley  was  having  private  carnages  from  any  other 
contractor? — It  has  occurred  to  me.  His  words  to  me 
were  "  The  lightest  carriages  and  the  best  horses." 


Q.  Has  he  ever  paid  you  any  account  since  1898  ? — 
He  promised  payment. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  paid  it  ? — Nothing. 

Q.  Why  should  he  promise  payment  if  it  was  all 
commission  ? — It  was  a  little  bit  of  string. 

Q  I  think  you  are  suing  him  at  the  present  time? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

{lUr.  Robinson.)  Don't  you  know? — ^My  solicitor 
knows.    He  has  instructions  to  do  so. 

{2[r.  Rohinsiin.)  He  says  "I  think  so." 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  will  have  your  opportunity.  {To 
loitness.)  Now  did  you  ever  have  an  interview  with 
reference  to  another  contractor — ^Mr.  Clark  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  interview  ? — Well, 
to  make  things  more  equal,  I  suppose.  If  we  did  it 
through  Mr.  Madeley  we  should  have  a  better  chance. 
We  had  a  lot  of  long  journeys  and  we  were  told  "  Why 
don't  you  see  the  contractor  ?  " 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?  —  Mr.  Madeley.  I  said  unless 
there  was  a  rise  in  prices  I  would  "  blew"  the  job.  He 
said  "  Clark  will  put  the  prices  up."  I  said  "  It  is  worth 
mrre  ;  lam  working  lower  than  in  any  other  parish." 
Eventually  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  me  and 
Mr.  Clark  at  Mr.  Madeley's  office. 

Q.  Where  ? — At  the  workhouse. 

Q.  I  think  this  was  about  three  years  ago.  Was  it 
in  the  day-time  or  the  evening  ? — In  the  evening. 

Q.  At  Mr.  Madeley's  house  ? — In  the  office. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting  ? — -Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Madeley,  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — -The  tenders  were  gone  through 
and  the  prices  arranged. 

Q.  Whose  tenders  were  gone  through  ? — Mr.  Clark's 
and  mine.    We  had  got  them  with  us. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  ? — When  the  contract  time 
was  coming  on. 

Q.  You  had  the  form  of  tender  with  you  ? — Yes. 
Q.  You  and  Mr.  Clark  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  Inspector  what  occurred  ?  —  We  went 
through  the  tenders  for  the  different  items  and  the  prices 
were  put  down. 

Q.  Who  put  them  down  ? — Mr.  Madeley  copied  them 
for  me  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  What  did  he  copy  them  on  ? — On  a  blank  tender 
form. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  blank  tender  ? — I  think  it 
was  returned  to  Mr.  Madeley  again.  He  was  particular 
he  should  have  them  back. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Madeley  say  when  he  was  going 
through  these  prices  ? — The  long  journeys  were  especially 
very  low.  He  was  certainly  under  the  impression  we 
should  have  more  money,  but  that  it  was  no  good  trying 
to  get  more  money  unless  Mr.  Clark  and  I  could  arrange  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  see.  Who  suggested  the  figure  you  should 
put  against  eatih  particular  item  ? — The  remark  was  thit 
if  we  were  both  agreeable  that  the  prices  should  be 
raised  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  And  you  were  both  in  accord  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  date  was  this  interview  ? — About 
three  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  This  sort  of  meeting  happened  more 
than  once  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? — I  think  it  was  three. 

Q.  You  and  Clark  met  at  the  master's  office  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Inspector  the  approximate 
date  ? — About  15  months  ago  the  last  time. 

Q.  You  met  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  your  meeting  Clark  in 
this  way  ? — That  we  should  both  be  agreeable  to  the 
prices  charged,  so  that  one  should  not  cut  the  other  out. 
That  was  my  idea,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  as 
Mr.  Clark's. 

Q.  But  what  assurance  had  you  that  your  tenders 
would  be  accepted.  There  might  have  been  other  people  ? 
— Mr.  Made'ey's  words  were  "I  have  got  the  guardians 
"  all  light.  You  are  sure  to  get  it."  He  said  on  one 
occasion  "  Mr.  Lansbury  is  the  board,  and  I  kaow  I  am 
"  all  right  with  him."  He  added  the  tender  would  be 
accepted  as  it  was  only  between  Clark  and  Jacobs. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  variation  there  was  between 
your  tenders  in  these  three  years? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
amount.  Very  little.  Just  a  few  shillings.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Clark  would  be  higher  than  me  and  sometimes  I 
would  be  higher  than  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  previous  debate  in  preparing  the 
tenders.  For  instance,  I  see  that  from  the  workhouse  to 
Tooting  Bee  Asylum — brougham  and  a  pair  of  horses. 
Would  that  be  a  frequent  journey? — When  the  Tooting 
Bee  Asylum  opened  it  would  be  frequent. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  journeys  infrequent  ? — Leaves- 
den  would  not  be  very  frequent,  and  Darenth,  we  did  not 
go  there  much. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  journeys  which  were  in- 
frequent, would  you  put  in  a  high  or  a  low  price? — We 
would  put  in  a  low  price  for  that. 

Q.  With  regard  to  journeys  which  were  frequent, 
such  as  the  Forest  Gale  schools,  what  sort  of  price 
would  you  put  in  for  that  ? — I  think  my  tender  was  lO.s. 
for  a  pair  horse  carriage  from  the  union  to  Forest  Gate, 
waitinsr  there  and  returning. 

Q.  What  was  the  ordinary  cab  fare?— About  4s.  I 
should  think. 

Q.  Now  I  see,  according  to  your  tender,  brougham 
and  a  pair  of  horses  were  apeciSed  for  most  of  the 
journeys,  and  a  brougham  and  one  horse  for  journeys  to 
various  Metropolitan  stations. — Yes. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean.  It  was  suggested  on  the 
last  occasion  it  might  be  an  ordinary  station  cab? — 
Brougham  and  a  single  horse.  When  I  was  contracting 
for  Mr.  Madeley  he  would  not  have  a  single  horse.  He 
would  not  have  it  if  he  could  help  it. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  reison  why  an  ordinary 
station  cab  would  not  suffice? — I  don't  see  the  benefit  of 
having  a  cab. 

(I.  I  don't  think  you  do  ? — They  would  want  as 
much  as  we  should  charge  and  a  bit  more. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  catch  Mr.  Jacobs. 

(Mr.  Rohinson.)  Mr.  Jacobs  said  it  would  have  cost  as 
much  for  a  cab  as  for  a  brougham. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  cab  and  that  of  a 
brougham  ? — One  is  private  aud  the  other  is  let  out  for 
hire.    A  brougham  is  supposed  to  be  a  bit  smoother. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Were  these  smart  carriages  supplied 
with  a  driver  ? — I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Fit  for  the  use  of  anybody  ? — Yes.  That  for 
the  master  must  have  a  rubber  tyre  and  a  man  in  livery. 
We  were  not  ashamed  of  them. 

Q.  The  mister  insisted  on  rubber  tyres  and  a  man 
in  livery  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  brake  and  pair  of  hoises  to  Forest 
Gate  for? — That  would  be  for  taking  the  children 
there. 

Q.  How  many  children  would  you  take  at  a  time  ? — 
We  have  had  a  dozen  sometimes  and  sometimes  only  three 
or  four. 

Q.  Would  the  brake  be  ordered  to  take  only  three 
or  four  children  to  Forest  Gate  ? — Sometimes  they  would 
not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  go. 

Q.  Were  the  brakes  used  for  any  other  purpose  ? — 
No,  unless  there  was  an  extra  number  going — lunatics 
going  away  and  such  like. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  parties  of  the  guardians 
about  ? — They  have  been  about  certainly. 

Q.  Don't  be  shy  Mr.  Jacobs.  Where  have  they 
been  to  ? — Visiting  asylums  and  schools. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  to  a  place  known  as 
Basham's  ? — We  have  had  refreshments  at  Basham's  at 
Chigwell. 

Q.  Where  is  that.  What  is  it  ? — ^A  public-house — 
"  The  King's  Head." 

Q.  It  would  be  a  little  beyond  Claybury  in  the 
same  way  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

Q.  On  another  road  ? — It  would  be  on  the  same 
road. 

Q.  Who  used  to  pay  for  the  refreshments  for  the 
guardians  ? — Well  I  didn't,  or  don't  know  who  did  at 
the  finish.  I  think  Mr.  Madeley  paid  at  the  time.  1 
didn't.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  guardians  pay 
yet. 


Q.  Did  Mr.  Madeley  s  ly  anything;  about  who  paid.    Mr,  Jacohi% 

Did  he  say  who  stood  "Sam"? — What  they  have  had   

Mr.  Madeley  has  paid  for  up  till  now  as  far  as  I  know.  June. 

Q.  Did    you   ever    pay    for    refreshments    to  the 
guardians  ? — Very  seldom. 

Q.  You   have   done    so  ? — Ye-^.   but    very  seldom. 
Very  often  the  conveyancos  would  be  at  my  expense. 

Q.  And  the  refreshments   too,  sometimes.    At  the 
time  you  were  a  contractor  ? — I  have  paid  sometimes. 

(J/?-.  Crooks.)  And  they  did  sometimes.  We  shall 
want  their  names? — I  have  never  had  a  drink  with  you, 
Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ? — You  are  quite 
welcome.  You  are  no  better  than  the  others,  you  know, 
Mr.  Crooks. 

(The  Inspector.)    Now,  sir? — ^He  seems  to  be  getting 
at  me     He  says  I  shall  be  nervous. 

(Mr.  Civohs.)    You  will  admit  you  did  not  treat  me  ? — 
There  was  not  much  to  get  out  of  you. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)     Make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Inspector. 
Not  much  to  be  got  out  of  me. 

(Mr  Robb.)  As  to  these  private  carriages  for  Mr. 
Madeley.  I  don't  want  to  know  about  the  private 
journeys  to  the  West  End.  Did  he  ever  have  carriages 
to  visit  contractors? — My  coachman  has  said  so. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — My  sons — one  Alfred  and 
the  other  Joseph.    He  drove  Mr.  Mideley,  T  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Madeley  drive  to  a 
contractor.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  drive  with  a  con- 
tractor named  Whitlock? — (No  reply  was  given.) 

Q.   Amongst  your  other  duties   as   contractor,  did 
you  have  ti  horse  the  ambulances? — I  did,  sir. 

Q.   Was  that   for   the    guardians'  use  ? — -That  was 
what  it  was  for. 

Q.  For  anything  or  anybody  ehe  ? — One  of  the 
guardians  named  Bacon  used  to  require  the  ambulance 
to  pick  up  in  his  neighbourhood  and  go  to  Mildmay  Park 
Hospital. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — It  took  several  hours  to  go. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  ever  complain  of  that  ? — I  used 
to  complain  about  having  to  go  out  of  the  district,  and 
the  reply  was  that  Mr.  Bacon  required  it,  and  it  had 
to  go. 

Q.  Were  these  people  under  the  charge  of  the 
guardians  ? — It  was  never  used  for  anything  else  in 
Bacon's  district  whilst  I  had  the  job. 

Q.  Were  any  other  institutions  granted  the  use  of 
the  ambulance  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  conveyances  gone  up  consider- 
ably since  1891  ? — When  I  was  contracting  with  Clark 
my  contract  came  to  about  £150  or  £160  a  year,  aud  I 
think  Mr.  Clark's  tender  was  about  £400. 

Q.  Nearly  £400  a  year? — I  cannot  give  the  exact 
figures,  I  know  his  tender  was  nearly  £100  more  than 
mine. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Inspector  what  increase  of  work 
has  occurred  for  the  contractors  for  conveyances  since 
1901  ? — I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  great 
increase  unless  there  are  more  lunatics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  1901  the  total  cost  of  con- 
veyances was  £540  ?— -(  Vo  answer.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  cost  of  conveyances  to 
the  guardians  in  1901  was  £540  ?— I  could  not  say. 

Q.  In  1905  ? — I  never  received  more  than  £200, 
and  I  was  supposed  to  have  half. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  comparative  statements  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  guardians.  It  appears  on  page  23  of  the 
abstract  of  accounts  for  the  year  1905.  I  am  asking  you 
this,  Mr.  Jacobs,  because  I  want  you  to  say  what  the  extra 
work  was.  This  return  is  headed  "Conveyances, 
travelling  and  other  expenses," — 1901  it  was  £540  ;  1902, 
£656;  1903,  £669;  1904,  £1,094;  and  1905,  £1,545. 
Can  you  explain  why  "  Conveyances,  travelling  and  other 
expenses"  have  risen  from  £540  in  1901  to  £1,545  in 
]<)05? — I  don't  see  why  they  should  have  risen.  It 
should  not  be  more,  inasmuch  as  the  asj  lums  are  nearer 
now  than  in  the  year  you  mention. 
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{The  Inftpeclor.)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  asylums 
being  much  nearer  ? — There  are  now  new  asylums  to  what 
there  were  at  that  time.  There  was  then  D^renth  and 
Leavesden,  and  it  cost  more  money  to  go  there  than 
to  Claybury  or  Tooting  Bee. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Can  you  tell  the  Inspector  of  any  large 
increase  of  work  during  that  period  ? — I  cannot  see 
why  there  should  have  been. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  for  the  in- 
crease ? — I  don't  think  so. 

(The  Inspector.')  The  heading  of  the  return  is  "  Con- 
"  veyances,  travelling  and  other  expenses."  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)    Railway  charges. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  We  will  look  up  the  figures. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  only  object  I  had  for  putting  the 
question  was  that  there  might  have  been  an  explana- 
tion. Have  you  ever  supplied  private  carriages  for  any 
of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Free  of  cost  ? — Well,  I  have  had  a  little  for  it, 
I  should  not  like  to  say  quite  fres.  There  have  been 
cases  that  I  supplied  a  carriage  or  two,  I  think.  Mr. 
Crooks  has  had  one  from  me.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
surprised. 

{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  Have  I,  really  ? — When  you  put  up  for 
the  Council  at  Canning  Town. 

Q.  I  have  never  put  up  for  Canning  Town? — Mr. 
Peckham  will  supply  you  with  the  date. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    Can  we  have  the  names? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  He  is  not  on  his  oath  for  thinking  ? — 
You  had  a  brougham  from  me. 

{The  Inspector.)    Who  is  Mr.  Peckham. 

{Witness.)  I  happened  to  drive  over  and  asked  how 
you  were  getting  on  at  +he  election. 

{Mr.  Peckham.)    That  is  entirely  false. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  instance. 
Have  you  ever  had  instances  oi  guardians  coming  to  you 
and  asking  for  a  carriage  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  you  have? — No,  sir.  It 
used  generally  to  come  through  Mr.  Madeley  if  the 
guardians  required  anything. 

Q.  Have  any  guardians  ever  bad  a  conveyance  and 
horses  free  of  charge  for  election  purposes  ? — It  has 
occurred. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ?— Mr.  Jungblut. 

{Mr.  Jungblut.)    Not  me,  sir. 

{3Ir.  Crooks.)  This  is  one  of  your  clients,  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Hobb.)  What  election  ? — For  the  guardians. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  that  ? — They  have 
said  that  it  was  owing  to  me  that  they  got  on  to  the 
board. 

{Mr  Jungblut.)  He  wanted  me  to  have  a  'bus  and  I 
would  not  have  it. 

{Witness.)  I  know  what  I  am  threatened  with.  I 
shall  never  have  another  contract. 

{Hie  Inspector)  Now,  sir. 

{Mr.  Lambury.)  Can  you  tell  us  the 
know,  when  the  guardians  were  elected 
occasion. 

{Mr.  Lansbury .)  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Jungblut*  were 
unopposed  and  they  did  not  want  a  conveyance. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  May  I  help  you.  This  ward  is  within 
a  circumference  of  half-a-mile  o£  this  building.  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Jungblut  would  want  a  conveyance  to  convey  voters 
round  the  corner  to  this  place  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to 
bring  the  coachmen  to-morrow  ? 

{Mr.  Jungblut.)  He  sent  a  'bus  down  in  the  evening, 
and  he  said  if  you  like  I  will  send  you  down  two  or 
three  carriages.  It  was  about  six  years  ago.  I  said 
people  will  rather  walk  than  ride. 

(  Witness.)    Not  six  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Jungblut.)  You  tried  all  you  could  to  try  and 
persuade  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  like  you  can  go  into  the  box 
and  contradict  it. 

*  In  the  guardians'  print  Mr.  Lansbury  was  here  referred  to 
instead  of  Mr.  Jungblut. 


date  ? — You 
on   the  last 


{Witness.)    I  can  bring  the  coachman  that  drove. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  give  orders 
to  anyone  ? — I  don't  quite  follow. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  to  give  orders  for  any 
commodity  to  any  persons  connected  wil  h  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — Do  you  mean  tradespeople  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — It  has  occurred.  A  friend  of  the  guardians 
asked  me  to  buy  a  piano. 

(3h\  Yea.)  I  am  the  only  man  on  the  board  of 
guardians  who  is  in  the  piano  trade  and  I  repudiate  the 
statement. 

(Witrtess.)    I  don't  mean  you,  sir. 

(Mr.  Yea.)  I  am  on  my  honour  here.  I  don't  want  it 
to  go  out  to  the  press.  I  have  never  asked  the  guardians 
or  this  man  for  anything. 

(  Wit7iess.)  I  don't  say  you  have.  There  was  a  gentle- 
rraa  named  Rosewell,  who  was  with  the  man  at  the  time. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  orders  to  give  him. 


(3fr.  Lansbury.) 
friend. 


Who  asked  you  ? — Mr.  Rosewell's 


(/¥?•.  Robb.)  That  won't  do.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  have 
you  ever  been  directly  asked,  or  any  suggestion  made  to 
you  that  you  should  give  an  order  to  any  guardian  ? — 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  member  who  has  asked  me. 
I  have  never  been  pressed  to  give  an  order. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  been  held  at  arms' 
length  as  a  contractor  or  been  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  the  guardians? — Up  to  the  last  twelve  months  on 
very  familiar  terms.  Except  Mr.  Bacon,  and  he  did  all 
he  could  to  give  me  trouble.  1  could  not  be  very  friendly 
with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  the  same  sort  of  thing 
with  any  other  public  institution  you  have  served  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

(3Ir.  Ford.)  Would  you  allow  me,  sir,  before  Mr. 
Robinson  rises  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  to  Cbigwell 
at  Mr.  Jacobs',  or  anyone  else's  expense,  never  in  my 
life.  I  want  to  make  that  statement  public,  because  it 
is  suggested  that  a  lot  of  us  have  been  down  and  had 
refreshments  at  someone  else's  expense.  I  want  to  make 
my  position  perfectly  clear.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  in  Mr.  Jacobs'  brougham. 

(The  Inspector.)    If  you  like  you  can  go  into  the  box. 

(Mrs.  Cordery.)    We  would  all  like  to. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  I  have  here  the  tenders  for  contracts, 
those  for  Clark's  and  those  for  Jacobs',  for  the  years 
March,  1902,  to  March,  1903,  March,  1903,  to  March, 
1904,  and  from  March,  1904,  to  March,  1905.  In  the 
latter  year  in  both  tenders  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
throughout.  That  is  to  say,  increase  of  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s. 
on  each  journey.  It  is  evident  that  the  tenders  on  the 
latter  date  were  higher  than  those  on  the  former  date. 
You  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  the  price  of  horses, 
material.  &c.,  and  labour,  constantly  goes  up.  I  don't 
propose  to  follow  the  examination  all  through.  Now 
Mr.  Jacobs,  I  think  you  said  you  had  other  contracts  up 
to  within  a  few  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  Bow,  Mile  End,  Stepney,  and  Poplar  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  that  you  have  lost  four.  How  is  that.  Is 
that  so  ? — I  have  lost  four. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  lose  the  others  ? — At 
Whitechapel  I  got  in  touch  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  connected  with  the  guardians. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Poor  Whitechapel  ? — I  don't  think 
you  need  to  interrupt  me.  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  to 
answer  Mr.  Robinson. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  I  shall  get  on  all  right,  Mr.  Jacobs  ? — 
And  I  am  not  nervous. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  any  accusa- 
tion against  anyone  with  regard  to  these  contracts  ? — 
No. 

Q.  And  yet  you  lose  them  ? — I  cannot  get  every- 
thing, can  I  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I  lost  White- 
chapel if  you  will  allow  me.  Mr.  Ollis,  connected  wath  a 
gentleman  in  Whitechapel  Union,  was  interested  in  a 
business  of  Mr.  Ollis.  Be  put  in  and  got  the  contract. 
That  is  the  reason  I  lost  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  you  did 
not  suggest  that  tenders  are  given  except  on  business 
grounds. 
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(Mr.  Robinson.)  Twelve  months  ago  were  jon  friendly 
with  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  visited  him  at  his  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  he  visited  yours? — When  he  came  to  give 
an  order. 

Q.  He  came  to  the  house? — He  never  had  refresh- 
ments at  my  expense. 

Q.  I  never  suggested  refreshments  ? — He  used  to 
visit. 

Q.  He  would  come  in  and  give  orders  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  this  system  of  bribery 
went  on  ? — How  long  ? 

Q.  Between  you  and  the  master  ? — I  should  say 
from  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  did  it  stop  ? — You  can  see  the  date  from 
the  cheque  book. 

Q.  In  April,  1894?— Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  he  was  not  the  master? — No,  be 
was  not. 

Q.  He  lent  you  more  than  one  sum  of  £5  ? — No. 

Q.  Swear  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  ? — He  might  have  lent  the  wife  some  money. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ? — That  is  only  for  five  shillings. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  whether  is  was  for  5s.  or  £5. 
On  Wednesday,  the  8th  March,  the  master  lent  you  £2. 
You  don't  remember  it  ? — Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
occasion  it  was. 

Q.  Mrs.  Jacobs,  £1,  Saturday,  15th  April.  You 
won't  deny  it  ? — I  will  not. 

Q.  Suppose  we  see  in  this  book  considerable  sums 
of  money  lent  you  ? — I  should  say  it  is  false. 

Q.  Did  you  not  frequently  come  to  Mr.  Madeley 
for  money  to  pay  your  men  with  ? — No. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  this  cheque  was  for  money 
lent  ? — Well,  you  can  put  it,  but  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  You  know,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  course,  that  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  but  I  don't  wish  to  enter  into  any  wordy 
warfare.  If  remarks  are  made  to  me  I  can  generally  hit 
back  ? — What  remark  have  I  made  wrong  ? 

Q.  If  you  please,  sir.  I  may  say  that  shorthand  notes 
are  being  taken  ? — I  say  it  is  Mr.  Madeley's  writing  on 
the  cheque. 

(The  Inspector.)  Yon  say  that  the  writing  "Madeley" 
is  in  his  handwriting? — This  is  Mr.  Madeley's  writing. 
It  is  not  mine  or  anyone  belonging  to  me. 

Q.  You  will  notice  it  has  been  altered.  It  is  made 
payable  to  bearer  now.  When  were  the  figures  written  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  done  the  same  night.  It  would  be 
the  same  evening  or  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  don't  you,  say  that  the  whole  counter- 
foil was  written  at  the  same  time  ? — I  do,  and  that  I  will 
swear. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  And  in  the  same  handwriting  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  the  same  writing. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  cheque,  whose  hand- 
writing is  that.  The  cheque  for  £5  5s.  I  don't  make 
any  point  of  the  alteration.  Whose  writing  is  it  ? — That, 
I  think,  would  be  my  writing. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  the  word  "com."  on  that 
cheque  ? — Because  I  did  not  think  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason.  I  put  it  to  you  that  it 
was  for  borrowed  money.  Look  at  that  counterfoil. 
When  were  the  figures  making  up  £6  put  in  ? — At  the 
time  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  I  ask  the  Inspector  to  look  at  it.  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  figures  making  up  £6  were  never  written 
at  the  time  the  other  part  was.  I  will  submit  that  to 
the  Inspector.  It  is  totally  different  ink,  totally  different 
handwriting,  and  written  at  a  different  time.  That  I 
submit,  sir.  You  say  it  was  written  at  the  same  time  ; 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  figures  are  smudged  and 
the  other  parts  are  not.  It  clearly  shews  that  they 
Were  not  written  at  the  time  the  other  part  of  the 
counterfoil  was.  You  will  have  every  opportunity  of 
denying  that  statement. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  an  expert. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  May  I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  what  I 
mean.    If  you  will  look  at  the  £3,  £1,  £1,  £1,  the  figures 


are  not  the  same  figures  as  the  £6.    If  you  will  look    Mr.  Jaoohs. 

at  the  writing  of  the  name  you  will  find  it  is  different   

handwriting,  and  if  you  look  again  you  will  find  that      1^  June, 
these  figures  are  smeared.    I  think  I  shall  shew  you 
unquestionably  that  my  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  May  I  say— 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  Don't  interrupt. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  submitted  other  documents  to 
Mr.  Guerin,  the  handwriting  expert,  and  I  may  have  to 
call  him.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  submit  this 
to  him. 

^  (  Witness.)  And  I  say  it  was  not  borrowed  by  me  at  all 
events. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Has  Madeley  any  banking  account. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  Now  I  will  pass  to  something  else. 
You  had  no  difficulty  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
carriages  until  Mr.  Madeley  became  master  ? — No  sort  of 
trouble  about  them. 

Q.  How  did  he  make  any  difference  ? — I  told  you 
just  now.  He  wanted  open  c.irriages  if  he  went  on 
a  trip. 

Q.  Did  that  make  any  difference  in  the  prices  charged 
to  the  guardians  under  the  contract? — Not  at  that  time. 
But  it  did  when  we  made  the  arrangements  to  alter  the 
prices. 

Q.  Whether  he  had  open  landaus  or  closed  broughams, 
did  that  make  any  difference  to  the  guardians  ? — Not  at 
the  commencement,  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
raising  the  tenders. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  sheets  for  the  tenders 
from  ? — They  are  sent  to  u=. 

Q.  Where  from  ? — From  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  them  after  that  ? — Wo  put 
them  in  the  box  at  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Are  they  sealed  ? — They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  kcow  if  the  master  in  any  way  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  tenders  after  that  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  ? — I  don't  know 
what  happens  to  the  tenders  after  they  are  put  in  the 
box. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  are  dealt  with  in  the 
clerk's  office  and  by  the  board  as  a  whole  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  master  has  anything  to 
do  with  these  tenders  before  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
board  as  a  whole  ? — I  never  have  suggested  it. 

Q.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  suing  him  for  carriage 
hire  from  the  19th  November,  1898,  to  the  14th  March, 
1905  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  You  have  sent  the  account.  Why  are  you  suing 
him  after  the  whole  of  this  time  has  elapsed.  Why  not 
before? — As  long  as  I  had  the  job  I  was  promised  that  I 
should  get  the  money  some  time  or  other. 

Q.  You  thought  he  was  defrauding  the  guardians  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  By  conniving  with  you  to  increase  the  cost  of 
conveyances,  though  he  had  conveyances  for  nothing  ?  — 
It  does  not  want  much  thinking  about. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  party  to  that? — Of  course  I  was. 

Q.  So  long  as  you  held  the  contract  you  were  content 
to  take  part  in  robbing  the  guardians? — Let  me  explain. 
I  was  appointed  with  Clark  as  contractor  to  the  Poplar 
Guardians  when  the  contracts  were  divided  and  the  jobs 
we  should  receive.  I  did  not  get  my  share  and  I  am 
complaining  why  I  did  not. 

{The  Inspector.)  Who  is  the  man  who  divided  with 
you  ? — Mr.  Clark.  It  rested  with  Mr.  Madeley,  who 
gave  the  orders  out. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  guardians 
that  you  were  not  receiving  your  fair  share  ? — Every 
time  I  met  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  them  at  the  board? — 
I  have  complained  to  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  Why  did  you  keep  on  tendering  year  by  year  ?— 
Because  I  wanted  to  live. 

Q.  Although  you  did  not  have  your  share  ? — A  little  is  . 
better  than  none. 

Q.  And  you  consider  Mr.  Madeley  is  the  one  who  did 
not  give  you  fair  treatment  ? — He  did  not  redress  it. 
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Mr.  Jacobs.  Q.  And  you  would  have  the  Inspector  believe  that, 
although  he  was  receiving  a  bribe  of  a  shilling  in  the  £, 
14  June.  he  was  preventing  you  receiving  your  fair  share  of  the 
— contract.  Is  that  what  you  suggest? — I  said  that 
Mr.  Madeley  could  have  given  me  a  fair  share  of  the 
work.  I  had  to  give  him  a  shilling  in  the  £,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Clark  did  the  same.  I  had  to  make  it 
right  with  Mr.  Madeley  to  get  my  share. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  you  were  to  pay  a  shilling  in 
the  £  on  all  money  you  received  from  the  guardians  ? — 
Not  from  the  guardians.  From  the  orders  Mr.  Madeley 
gave  me. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  think  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
rates  ? — Some  of  the  orders  came  through  the  clerk. 

Q.  Then  you  suggest  that  Madeley  was  to  receive  the 
shilling  on  orders  that  came  from  the  clerk  ? — No. 

Q.  Now  we  are  getting  at  it.  Take  the  orders  Madeley 
had  control  over.  It  was  his  interest  to  give  you  two- 
thirds  of  the  orders,  was  it  not  ?— I  don't  know.  He 
might  get  something  from  the  others. 

{The  Inspector.')  You  say  that  on  orders  Mr.  Madeley 
was  responsible  for  you  had  an  arrangement  bj'  which 
you  gave  him  a  shilling  in  the  £  ? — I  don't  say  every 
pound  ;  but  that  was  the  arrangement. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  And  all  the  evidence  you  can  produce 
about  this  sweeping  charge  are  the  two  cheques  you 
produced  which  applied  to  the  time  before  he  was 
master  ? — I  can  bring  witnesses. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  witnesses  ? — My  wife  was 
there  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 

Q.  You  have  only  produced  these  two  cheques,  one 
dated  tbe  12th  February,  1894,  and  the  other  the  21st  of 
April,  1894,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £11  15s.  And 
do  you  say  that  that  represents  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mission ;  with  the  exception  of  what  you  put  down  as 
"  Bd."  (borrowed,  I  suppose) — that  is  all  you  paid 
Madeley? — ^Sometimes  I  paid  in  cheque  and  sometimes 
in  money. 

Q.  Why  did  you  pay  sometimes  in  cheque  and  sonne- 
times  in  cash  ? — That  was  the  first  two  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  books  ? — We  do  keep  books. 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  entries  in  the  books  ?^I  cannot 
•say. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  pass-book  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  the  book  for  1894  ?— Yes. 
Q.  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  shilling  in 
the  £  was  paid  to  Mr.  Madeley  as  master  ? — No,  before, 
when  he  was  relieving  officer. 

Q.  And  after  he  was  master  did  you  have  any  arrange- 
ment?— That  was  dropped. 

Q.  And  then  you  provided  him  with  private  carriages  ? 
— Instead  of  the  shilling  in  the  £. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  statement  is  that  when  Mr. 
Madeley  was  relieving  officer  he  had  an  agreement  with 
him  to  pay  him  a  shilling  in  the  £  for  orders  he  received. 
On  two  occasions  he  paid  him  in  cheques,  and  on  other 
occasions  he  paid  him  in  cash.  After  Mr.  Madeley 
became  master  the  arrangement  ceased,  and  Mr.  Madeley 
got  his  consideration  in  the  shape  of  broughams  or  other 
vehicles. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  What  I  do  aim  at  is  this  :  That  Mr. 
Madeley  was  relieving  officer  for  five  years,  and  that  the 
only  documents  produced  before  you  are  these  two 
cheques.  One  for  £5  5s.,  and  the  other  for  £6,  part  of 
which  is  admitted  by  the  witness  to  be  for  money 
borrowed.  I  asked  him  for  evidence  that  he  has  ever 
paid  him  a  farthing  in  cash  ? — It  might  be  in  the  cash- 
book. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
1894  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Madeley's  term  as  relieving 
officer.  I  ask  you  for  evidence  when  you  commenced 
these  payments  ? — We  did  not  commence  until  then, 

Q.  When  he  was  nearly  finishing  his  office  as  relieving 
officer  ? — That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  he  was  relieving  officer  for 
five  years  and  you  did  not  make  this  arrangement  until 
then,  when  he  was  leaving.  Is  that  your  answer  to  the 
question  ? — That  is  my  answer. 

Q.  So  that  for  five  years  you  have  not  paid  him  a 
shilling  ? — I  say  we  have  paid  him. 


Q.  Tell  me  what  you  do  mean.  You  say  that 
these  cheques  represent  the  commencement  of  the  arrange- 
ment. I  put  it  to  you  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office  ? — That  is  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  You  recollected  very  well  in  your  examination  in 
chief. — It  was  a  bit  easier  then. 

Q.  Now  let  me  go  to  the  other  point.  Do  you  keep 
a  book  containing  a  record  of  the  broughams  and  con- 
veyances you  let  Mr.  Madeley  have  from  1898  ? — Of 
course,  we  have  got  the  items  booked. 

Q.  You  have  the  items  there  ? — Some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  comprise  all  the  items  ? — All  the  brougham 
items.    He  has  had  others  beside. 

Q.  Where  does  that  appear  ? — It  will  appear  in  my 
books. 

Q.  Do  you  show  the  payments  he  has  made  to  you 
in  your  books  ? — I  don't  keep  the  books  myself. 

Q.  Look  at  July  27th,  1900,  in  that  account  ?— What 
date  ? 

Q.  27th  July,  1900  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that  receipt.  Is  that  paid  for.  I  am 
testing  your  credibility  ? — I  suppose  you  make  mistakes 
sometimes. 

Q.  This  is  a  receipt  showing  you  received  from 
Mr.  Madeley  the  sum  of  £1  Is.  Who  signed  that? — I 
suppose  I  did. 

Q.  Well  ? — I  suppose  that  got  put  down  by  mistake. 
It  is  put  down  by  mistake. 

Q.  I  don't  say  it  is.  I  say  that  he  has  paid  you  from 
time  to  time  ? — I  say  he  has  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  to  admit  that  ? — I  will  admit  every- 
thing in  which  you  prove  me  wrong.  I  cannot  afEord  to 
keep  half-a-dozen  clerks.  If  there  is  a  mistake  I  am  very 
sorry. 

Q.  But  you  are  suing  him  for  it.    I  am  going  to 
prove  others  ? — But  you  are  not  going  to  kill  me. 
(Mr.  Crooks.)    We  will  look  after  you. 

(The  Inspector.)  Is  that  signature  "Alfred  Jacobs" 
yours  ? — I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  ? — I  should  bay  it  was 
when  the  old  people  went  down.  I  recollect  Mr.  Crooks 
being  in  a  landau. 

Q.  Is  not  "  King's  Oak  "  a  sort  of  place  where  people 
go  to  picnics  ? — I  suppose  that  was  one  of  the  occasions 
when  Mr.  Madeley  got  subscriptions  to  take  the  old  people 
down. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  I  put  it  to  shew  that  we  have  paid  ? 
— I  am  very  sorry  that  has  occurred.  I  don't  keep  my 
books.    My  son  and  daughter  keep  them. 

(The  Inspector.)  Why  should  you  charge  to  Mr. 
Madeley's  account  broughams  which  take  the  old  people 
out  ? — This  would  be  a  private  brougham  for  Mr.  Madeley 
and  his  friends. 

Q.  Would  that  be  within  the  contract  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  Neither  would  any  of  these  be 
in  your  contract  for  which  you  are  charging  Mr.  Madeley 
nearly  £50.  Now  you  are  charging  Mr.  Madeley  for 
these  things  when  you  said  or  suggested  that  there  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  could  have  them  when  he 
wanted  them  ? — Not  to  that  extent.  Three  or  four  in 
one  night.  Suppose  he  had  a  brougham,  I  would  not  mind 
that  so  much.  But  I  could  not  stand  to  take  his  friends 
to  masonic  lodges,  three  in  one  night,  and  then  finish  up 
at  Ilford. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  your  story  is  true,  you  have 
left  these  things  from  1898,  and  we  are  now  in  1906,  and 
you  have  neither  got  the  money  or  asked  him  for  it  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

(Some  interruption  here  took  place.) 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  I  have  had  some  experience  in  Poplar 
and  experience  teaches  that  whether  I  am  applauded  or 
hissed  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  me,  except 
that  I  shall  make  my  cross-examination  more  severe  than 
I  otherwise  would. 

( Witness.)    I  am  not  nervous.  ^ 

(3Ir.  Robb.)    Gentlemen  should  not  be  SO  enthusiastic. 

(  Witness.)    I  have  no  axes  to  grind. 

(3Ir.  Robinson.)  I  suggest  that  it  is  more  through 
spite  than  anything  else  you  are  here  to-day.  You  have 
lost  your  contract.  You  think  that  you  have  been  unfairly 
treated  ? — I  do. 
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Q.  ConsideriDg  you  put  up  your  prices  ? — We  did. 

Q.  We  are  coming  to  that  presently,  and  don't  forget 
that  I  am  a  ratepayer  ? — Then  you  should  thank  me  for 
what  I  am  doing. 

Q.  Mr.  J acobs,  we  are  in  the  same  boat  ? — I  don't 
wish  to  be  in  the  same  boat. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  had  made  no  claim  against 
Mr.  Madeley  from  April,  1898,  until  after  March,  1905, 
when  you  lost  the  contract.  I  mean  asked  him  for  the 
money  ? — Oh  !  yes,  I  diS,  and  my  son  did  too.  We  never 
pressed  him  until  Mr.  Madeley  talked  of  going  away,  and 
then  I  thought  it  time  to  get  the  money. 

^%Q.  We  will  see  about  that.  When  did  you  issue  the 
writ  ?— The  8th  of  May. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  further  steps  since  ? — I  left  it 
in  the  agent's  hands. 

Q.  The  writ  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  May.  Have 
you  done  anything  since  ? — Not  myself. 

Q.  Nor  your  solicitor  ? — I  don't  know  what  he  has 
done, 

Q.  You  can  take  it  from  me  that  nothing  has  been 
done  ? — Then  I  shan't  get  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  prices.  Did  it  make  a  bit  of 
difference  to  Mr.  Madeley  whether  you  sent  a  brake,  or 
two  or  three  broughams  ? — To  tike  his  friends  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  his  friends.  For  instance 
you  have  gone  away  with  two  or  three  children. 
Were  they  taken  in  a  brake  or  a  brougham '? — I  never 
said  that  it  did.  My  explanation  is  that  there  were  only 
two  or  three  children  taken  away,  the  others  would  not 
be  fit  to  go. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  some  object  in  asking 
you  that  question.  I  want  to  know  from  you  whether 
there  would  be  any  advantage  to  Mr.  Madeley  whether 
you  supplied  a  brake  or  a  brougham  for  these  children  ? 
— No.    I  don't  suppose  it  would  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Whether  you  sent  a  cab  or  a  brougham  ? — It  would 
not ;  but  it  would  if  he  were  going  himself. 

Q.  I  am  not  dealing  with  that.  Did  it  make  the 
slightest  difference  personally  to  Mr.  Madeley  whether 
you  sent  a  cab  or  a  brougham? — I  don't  quite  follow 
you. 

Q.  Except  that  according  to  your  contract  you  had 
to  send  a  brougham,  and  he  insisted  on  you  carrying  out 
your  contract  ? — May  I  explain.  Previous  to  Mr.  Madeley, 
a  cab  was  good  enough,  but  when  Mr.  Madeley  came  a 
cab  was  not  good  enough. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you — it  is  an  important  question  ; 
under  the  contract  were  you  not  bound  to  send  a 
brougham  and  not  a  cab  ? — After  he  had  the  tender 
altered.  It  was  conveyances  before.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  have  it  altered.  He  came  to  my  yard  and 
bullied  me  because  I  bad  sent  a  cab. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  contract  was  for  broughams  ? 
— Mr.  Madeley  got  it  altered  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Madeley  can  get  these 
things  altered  and  ihe  guardians  have  nothing  to  say  ? — 
I  don't  know.  He  told  me  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with 
them. 

Q.  And  you  believed  it  ? — I  did  not  think.    I  proved 

it. 

Q,  Well  now,  tell  me  how  you  proved  it  ? 
(Mr.  Crooks.)    Will  you  be  good  enough  to  clear  up 
t  hat  little  bit  as  to  prices. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    As  to  the  broughams. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  There  has  been  no  alteration  ? — When 
I  first  contracted  for  Poplar,  before  your  time,  Mr. 
Crooks,  and  before  Mr.  Madeley  came  there,  it  was  single 
and  pair  horse  conveyances,  bat  afterwards  when  we 
sent  the  cab  it  was  said  to  be  a  disgrace,  and  he  said, 
"  I  will  have  broughams  next  time,"  and  sure  enough  it 
was  broughams. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  It  cost  you  more  to  send  broughams 
than  cabs  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  complain  of  ? — I  have  not  to  go 
on  my  knees  and  thank  Mr.  Madeley  for  anything. 

Q.  Neither  has  he  you.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble 
—the  figures  have  been  put  in — to  ascertain  what  was 
included  in  the  increased  contract  prices  paid  to  Olark  ? — 
Have  taken  the  trouble  ? 


Q.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  as   to  your    Mr.  Jacobs, 

contract  never  being  more  than  £200  or  so.    Is  that   

right? — I  don't  think  it  has  been  more.    I  got  the      14  June. 

contract  solely  myself  one  year.    Mr.  Clark  happened   

to  drop  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  do  van  hire  ? — I  have  done  van 
hire.  I  have  done  the  whole  of  the  work  for  one 
twelvemonth. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  increase  has  been 
brought  about  by  including  van  hire  in  the  contract  ? — 
Do  you  mean  for  the  last  twelve  months  ? 

Q.  I  mean  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Is 
the  whole  of  the  van  hire  included  in  the  contract.  Is 
that  so  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  is  it  ? — I  don't  know.  I  have 
done  van  hire. 

Q.  So  that  when  we  were  talking  about  the  matter 
we  were  led  to  believe  it  was  nothing  but  cabs  and  brakes 
and  broughams.    It  includes  the  van  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  ? — I  should  say  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  heard  a  statement  that  the 
contract  is  higher  than  when  you  had  it.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  tenders,  Clark's  contract  is  distinctly 
less  than  the  contract  was  in  1904.  The  figures  are  lower 
all  round. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  don't  believe  the  press  hear  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  that  Mr.  Jacobs  says  he 
has  been  informed  that  the  present  prices  for  conveyances 
are  considerably  higher  than  in  the  last  year  he  tendered. 
That  is  not  so.  The  present  contract  is  distinctly  lower 
than  last  year. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  is  also  another  point. 

{Mr.  Robinson)  May  I  ask  him  one  question.  {To 
witness.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  three  times 
with  Mr.  Clark,  the  other  contractor,  to  the  master  ? — 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  it  was  only  once? — Twice. 

Q.  And  that  twelve  months  ago. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  One  moment,  Mr.  Davy.  There  is  a 
question  of  having  supplied  broughams  for  other  con- 
veyances. Would  you  mind  telling  us,  Mr.  Davy, 
whether  the  tender  at  present  in  vogue  is  headed 
"  Conveyances,"  and  then  goes  on  to  specify  the  kind 
of  conveyance,  and  whether  it  is  tha  same  form  that 
was  in  vogue  in  1894.    I  want  the  headings. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  work  the  contractor  is  required 
to  perform  is  the  supply  of  conveyances,  with  drivers, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  broughams  and  other  vehicles, 
and  where  they  are  to  go  to.  At  the  bottom  you  have — 
From  the  workhouse  to  the  Forest  Gate  schools  and 
back  ;  and  lastly  comes  the  van  with  one  horse. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    That  is  at  the  present  time? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)    Well  now,  sir,  will  you  read  out  the 
one  for  1894  ? 

{The  Inspector  read  the  form  of  tender  in  1904.) 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you,  Mr.  Jacobs,  complain  that 
Mr.  Madeley  insisted  on  having  broughams  when  he  was 
only  entitled  to  cabs  ? — No,  I  don't  say  that.  What  I  say 
is  that  he  was  more  particular  than  others  had  been,  and 
he  would  have  a  brougham.  On  the  occasion  he  was 
going  to  report  me  and  he  said  the  contract  was  for 
conveyances.  I  don't  know  why  the  change  was  brought 
about. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  I  understand  that  at  some 
period,  when  Mr.  Madeley  was  master,  the  whole  thing 
was  altered  ? — The  whole  thing  was  altered. 

Q.  It  is  all  right  because  none  of  us  were  here.  We 
cannot  be  responsible  for  what  was  done  when  the  men 
of  ability  were  here. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Will  you  pay  attention  to  me.  When 
you  entered  into  the  contracts  from  time  to  time  it  was 
after  advertisements  had  been  issued  ? — Yes, 

Q.  And  it  turned  out  from  time  to  time  that 
Mr.  Clark  and  yourself  were  the  only  persons  tendering? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  We  did  not  have  a  very  large  choice  of  con- 
tractors to  choose  from  for  this  work  ? — There  have  been 
more  tendering. 

Q.  And  sometimes  ic  has  fallen  entirely  to  you  to 
do  the  whole  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  guardians  afterwards  shared  it  ? — Yes. 

14  June  9"         spoke  about  india-rubber  tyres.    Mr.  Madeley 

___  '      insisted  on  these.    I  think  they  are  a  modern  invention  ? — 
I  don't  know  why  you  need  have  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  when  Mr.  Madeley  was 
master  ? — He  wanted  nice  light  things  to  go  up  West  in. 
He  must  have  rubber. 

Q.  I  am  not  concerned  with  that.  That  is  his  private 
matter.  I  want  to  know  about  the  guardians.  I  want  to 
know  how  much  we  are  implicated  in  these  charges  ? — 
You  asked  me  if  rubber  tyres  were  ordered. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  you  yourself  hazarded  that.  You 
complain  that  you  took  a  party  of  guardians  down  to 
Basham's.    That  annoys  me  ? — I  did  not  complain. 

Q.  I  think  you  did.  And  we  are  complaining  of 
the  waste  of  the  ratepayers'  money? — I  have  never 
received  the  master's  money. 

(Mr.  Sumner.)  Let  us  have  the  names  of  the  guardians 
who  you  say  went  there  ? — Mr.  Bacon  was  one.  Mr. 
Madeley  can  tell  you  who  they  were. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Will  you  please  listen  to  me  and  don't 
listen  to  the  interruptions.  You  say  you  took  a  party  of 
guard  ians  there.  You  cannot  say  whether  on  this  particular 
occasion  they  visited  an  asylum  or  whether  they  had  to  join 
a  party  of  old  folks  who  had  a  day  at  the  "  King's  Oak.  " 
Who  paid  ? — The  item  for  the  landaus  and  pair  would  be 
when  the  old  people  went  down.  I  am  giving  it  from 
memory.  I  don't  want  Mr.  Robinson  to  catch  me  again. 
I  think  it  would  be  the  "King's  Oak."  I  never  knew 
we  were  going  to  see  you  there,  Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  Oh  !  yes.  I  was  there.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
is  that  the  occasion  for  which  we  have  seen  a  receipt 
for  £1  Is?— Yes. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  guardians  happened  to  be  there,  I 
was  there,  in  the  landaus  ;  it  was  not  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

Q.  We  can  take  it  that  we  were  not  indulging  at 
the  ratepayers  expense  ?  —  I  would  not  think  that 
possible.  It  would  not  be  to  the  account  of  the  guardians. 
It  would  be  very  kind  of  the  guardians  to  go  down  with 
the  old  people. 

Q.  I  am  not  fishing  for  compliments,  Mr.  Jacobs  ? — 
You  have  done  so  before  now.  You  know  you  are  very 
fond  of  compliments. 

Q.  No  doubt  human  nature  is  always  the  same. 
But  we  are  not  wanting  compliments.  You  supply 
ambulances  for  insane  people  outside  the  district  ? — That 
is  or  might  not  be  a  compliment. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  asked  to  remove  some  poor 
old  people  from  the  district — from  Old  Ford  into 
Hackney  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say  poor  persons,  because 
many  used  it  by  Mr.  Madeley's  orders  who  could  well 
afford  to  pay.  Mr.  Madeley  knows  that  I  have 
complained  to  him  that  my  horses  were  taken  out  of  the 
district  on  other  work. 

Q.  And  you  never  sent  in  an  objection  to  this  ? — 
Mr.  Madeley  and  Mr.  Bacon  have  instructed  it.  But  I 
have  never  been  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  claimed  for  extra  work  ? — It  would  be 
DO  good. 

Q.  Did  you  try  ? — I  did  not. 

Q.  The  point  is,  that  when  the  ambulances  were 
not  required  here,  we  gave  notice  to  the  asylums 
board  that  they  would  be  available  on  application  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  for  persons  injured  or  taken 
seriously  ill  in  the  streets.  That,  of  course,  accounts  for 
using  our  ambulances  in  this  way.  It  seems  so  humine 
to  me,  I  should  not  have  thought  that  anyone  in  the 
world  would  have  objected  to  it  ? — Mr.  Bacon  is  the  only 
one  who  insisted  on  having  the  ambulance. 

(The  Inspector.)  But  what  does  a  single  guardian  want 
an  ambulance  for  ? — For  his  friends  belonging  to  the 
chapel  he  attends. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that 
Mr.  Bacon  injured  people  or  made  people  unwell  for  the 
sake  of  giving  them  a  ride  ? — But  he  was  very  com- 
passionate at  other  people's  expense. 

Q.  Now,  16  years  ago,  when  the  master  was  general 
relieving  officer,  he  had  the  cheque  the  counterfoil  of 
which  was  dated  12th  February,  1894.  The  cheque  was 
for  £6,  £3  of  it  was  for  money  borrowed,  and  £3  was  for 
commissiDn,  and  the  commission  was  Is.  in  the  £.  Do 
you  remember  how  much  you  took  during  that  quarter  ? 
— I  do  not. 


Q.  Did  you  take  £26  14s.  So  you  were  not  acting 
up  to  your  agreement  ? — Some  of  the  orders  did  not 
come  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  giving  him  twice  as  much  as  you 
should.  Then  the  next  quarter.  You  have  sworn  you 
gave  him  a  cheque  for  £5  5s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  aworn  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  taken  your  oath  that  you  paid  him 
five  guineas  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  ybu  took  that  quarter  ? 
—£44  4s. 

Q.  And  you  paid  him  commission  on  £100.  (To  the 
Inspector.)  I  have  no  further  questions  to  put  to 
Mr.  Jacobs.  But  I  do  want  to  put  this  to  you,  sir,  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  public  importance.  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  sworn  that  he  paid  a  commission  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  orders.  Now,  sir,  the  appeal  I  make 
to  you  is  that  you  at  once,  without  any  hesitation,  com- 
municate this  proceeding  to  the  Attorney-General  with  a 
view  to  prosecuting  Mr.  Jacobs.  The  Act  is  perfectly 
clear  and  perfectly  plain,  and  I  think  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  though  it  was  by  a  political  opponent,  to  deal 
with  this  class  of  proceedings,  is  clear.  Lord  Randolph 
Churcbiil's  Act  is  the  Public  Bodies  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
The  first  clause  reads: — "  Every  person  who  shall  by 
"  himself  or  by  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person, 
"  corruptly  solicit  or  receive  or  agree  to  receive  for 
"himself  or  for  any  other  person,  any  gift,  loan,  fee, 
"reward,  or  advantage  whatever,  as  an  inducement  to  or 
"  reward  for  or  otherwise  on  account  of  any  member, 
"  officer  or  servant,  of  a  public  body,  as  in  this  Act  defined, 
"  doing  or  forbearing  to  do  anything  in  respect  of  any 
"  matter  or  transaction  whatsoever,  actual  or  proposed, 
"  in  which  the  said  public  body  is  concerned,  shall  be 
"  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour." 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  want  to  interrupt,  but  I  must 
interpose.  I  submit  this  is  being  done  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  intimidate  other  contractors.  It  is  not  the 
time  for  an  application  of  this  kind.  You  are,  sir,  well 
aware  of  the  law,  and  I  suggest  an  interposition  of  this 
kind,  is  only  made  for  the  obvious  reasons — for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  other  persons  from  giving 
evidence. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  We  have  had  enough  of  this  intimida- 
tion. I  myself  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  gross 
intimidation  not  alone  in  Poplar,  but  all  over  the  country. 
I  have  been  threatened  by  all  sorts  of  persecution — I 
have  been  told — I  don't  appeal  for  protection — I  am  to  be 
subjected  to  the  grossest  persecution.  In  the  streets  I 
assure  you,  it  is  as  if  they  had  discovered  I  had  done  a 
murder.  My  character  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion. I  ask  for  no  mercy.  All  I  am  asking  for  is  that 
without  any  opportunity  being  aff!orded  to  slip  through, 
we  shall  communicate  this  to  the  Attorney-General. 
The  words  of  the  Act  are  : — "  A  prosecution  for  an 
"  oHence  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  instituted  except  by 
"  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  this 
"  section  the  expression  '  Attorney-General '  means  the 
"  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  for  England,  and  as 
"  respects  Scotland  means  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  as 
"  respects  Ireland  means  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General 
"  for  Ireland."  It  means,  having  regard  to  the  oath  sworn 
and  for  which  purpose  the  commission  was  paid,  which 
he  has  sworn  he  paid,  and  that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  affair — it  is  clear  there  is  a  case  for  the 
Public  Prosecutor  under  this  Act.  The  guardians  claijn 
that  this  information  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  It  is  a  matter  for  your  decision,  sir.  We 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  Municipal  Alliance. 
If  there  is  any  attempt  to  bribe  we  shall  side  with  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

(The  Inspector.)    I  know  that  Act  very  well  indeed. 

( Witness.)  Give  me  a  drop  of  water.  I  should  like 
a  drop  of  brandy  after  this. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know  if  it  is  well  to  go  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act.  You  may  rely  on  me  that  the 
matter  will  be  considered.  And  the  Act  is  widely  drawn. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  point  I  have  raised. 

(The  Inspector.)    You  may  be  quite  certain. 

( Witness.)    I  won't  run  away,  Mr  Crooks. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  There  have  been  attempts  to  drive  me 
away.  I  am  ashamed  of  nothing.  There  has  not  been 
enough  money  coined  to  drive  me  away  from  Poplar. 
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(A  ratepayer.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  witness  has 
received  any  financial  consideration  for  imparting  this 
information  to  any  person  interested  in  this  Inquiry,  and, 
if  so,  how  much  ? 

(Witness.)    I  tell  you  what — 

(The  ratepayer.)  It  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  other 
witnesses  following.  I  think  this  witness  should  be 
asked. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  are  anxious  if  any  corrupt 
practices  have  been  followed,  persons  should  come 
forward. 

(The  ratepayer.)  Is  it  in  order  to  ask  this  person  ? — 
(The  Inspector.)    No,  it  is  not. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Really,  this  position  is  preposterous. 
Here  we  are  told  that  the  guardians  are  anxious  that 
everyone  should  come  forward,  and  again  all  sorts 
and  pains  and  penalties  are  held  up  and  they  are 
told  that  if  they  come  forward  they  will  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Attorney-General.  I  submit  it  is  a  most  improper 
thing  for  Mr.  Crooks  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  whole 
subject  will  receive  consideration  from  your  Board,  to 
act  as  he  has  done. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  We  promise  Mr.  Robb  that  every  help 
we  can  give  him  in  the  way  of  producing  witnesses  shall 
be  employed.  But  we  cannot  get  round  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  even  as  a  board  of  guardians. 

(The  Inspector.)  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  dealing 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament  if  you  want  to  get  evidence. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Who  are  the  guardians  who 
had  broughams  provided  for  them  ? — I  have  answered 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Q.  Where  did  you  drive  them  to  ? — I  tell  you  we 
have  been  to  Basham's  on  one  occasion,  and  to  the 
schools  and  other  places. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  taking  some  down  to  Darenth  ? 
— I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  take  myself  and  other  guardians  to 
Darenth  ? — Two  or  three  ladies  went  with  us  and  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Q.  Were  they  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  All  the  people  who  went  were  guardians  ? — 
Mr.  Poole  went  and  Mr.  Lansbury. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — I  think  there  were  five.  One  sat 
outside  with  me. 

Q.  Two  lady  guardians  and  two  men  ? — I  think 
there  were  three  men. 

Q.  I  don't  remember  the  third.  I  want  to  know 
who  paid  for  the  refreshments  on  that  occasion  ? — I  had 
a  nice  dinner  at  someone's  expense,  and  I  appreciated 
your  kindness  to  me.    It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  refreshments  on  that  occasion. 
Did  you  ? — I  never  said  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  for  any  refreshments.  Have  I 
ever  had  a  drink  ? — I  think  you  are  as  straight  as  any 
one  of  the  guardians.  You  have  never  had  a  drink  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  me  last  before  you  saw  me 
here.    Last  week  ? — I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Is  it  some  years  ago  ? — 1  don't  think  so  long  as 
that. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  year  ago  ? — Perhaps  it  would. 

Q.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  suggestion  in  your 
evidence — of  course,  someone  at  the  back  knows  better 
than  you — the  suggestion  is  that  we  have  been  treated 
and  taken  care  of  sometimes  by  you  and  sometimes  by 
Mr.  Madeley.  I  want  to  get  it  out  how  many  of  us  have 
been  on  these  little  excursions  ? — I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Take  Basham's.  I  understand  you  drove  a  party 
to  Claybury.  They  went  on  to  have  their  food.  First 
of  all,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  go  to  Claybury  ? — 
I  suppose  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  And  how  long  to  visit  the  institution  ? — Some- 
times they  would  be  much  longer  than  others. 

Q.  How  far  is  Basham's  from  there  ? — About  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

Q.  And  is  that  as  near  as  you  can  get  ? — It  is  going 
the  other  way. 

Q.  And  they  went  there  for  their  food  ? — Yes. 


Q.  And  what  would  they  have  there? — I  don't  know,  Mr,  Jacobs, 
I  am  sure.  -tt" 

Q.  Did  they  have  anything  to  drink  with   you  ? —   

They  had  a  bottle  of  whisky.    I  left  their  table  and 
went  to  another  one. 

Q.  Who  went  there.    Mr.  Bacon  did,  Mr.  Gillard^  Mr. 
Peacock,  Mr.  Madeley  ? — I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  are  the  witness.    What  did  they  go  in — a 
landau  or  what  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  would  only  hold  five  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Madeley,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Gillard  and  Mr. 
Peacock.    Are  they  the  four  ? — I  think  so.  , 

Q.  So  that  there  is  only  one  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  board? — I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  do  with 
me. 

Q.  But  you  know  there  are  24  of  us,  and  they  say 
we  want  these  cheap  outings  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  left  the  board  or  not. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  three  of  them  are  Mr.  Gillard,  Mr. 
Peacock,  Mr.  Bacon,  with  Mr.  Madeley.  Are  you  aware- 
whether  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  teetotaller  ?— He  said  "  Take  the 
whisky  away." 

Q.  So  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  board  who  did 
not  have  drinks  at  Mr.  Madeley's  or  at  anyone  else's 
expense? — I  never  said  he  did.  I  do  not  like  him  well 
enough  to  treat  him. 

Q.  So  that  the  case  against  the  board  breaks  down. 
We  only  want  to  know  who  is  meant  ? — I  only  tell  you 
it  has  been  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have  not  always 
driven  myself. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Madeley  paid  for  these 
things  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? — Mr.  Madeley  did. 

Q.  Was  the  landau  charged  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
your  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  an  ordinary  official  visit  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  even  guardians  get  hungry  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  hundreds  of  our 
people  at  Claybury.  The  guardians  would  want  some 
food  on  their  visits.  Are  you  aware  that  would  be  paid 
for  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  ratepayers  ? — I  suppose 
they  have  to  pay  a  good  many  things. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  Mr.  Madeley  paid  for  this  ? — 
He  has  told  me  he  stood  "  Sam." 

Q.  He  paid  an  official  visit  to  Claybury,  and  that 
would  be  paid  for  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
landau  ? — I  suppose  you  guardians  would  pay.  In  Mile 
End  they  refuse  to  pay. 

Q.  That  is  not  here  in  Poplar.  What  other  outings 
have  the  guardians  had  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  everywhere 
they  have  been. 

Q.  Private  outings,  I  mean  ? — We   should   have  it 
booked. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  single  cas3  we 
have  had  a  Imdau  out  for  the  guardians'  private  use 
to  go  for  a  country  ride  or  that  Sort  of  thing  ? — If  they 
went  visiting  they  would  have  a  drive. 

Q.  Have  the  guardians  either  collectively  or  individually 
had  any  vehicle  for  their  own  private  us  3  ? — Mr.  Madeley 
ordered  so  and  so,  for  so  and  so  were  going  out,  and  it 
had  to  be  a  good  lot,  because  they  were  going  so  and  so. 

Q.  And  when  you  have  these  instructions  a  visit  was 
paid  to  lunatic  asylums  or  other  institutions  ? — I  suppose 
they  made  it  an  excuse  that  they  were  going  to  an 
institution. 

Q.  You  have  made  statements  that  the  guardians 
have  vehicles  for  their  own  private  use  ? — I  don't  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  on  these  occasions  they 
visited  institutions  ? — We  can  bring  up  the  coachman. 

Q.  You  siy  that  the  guardians  have  had  vehicles  for 
their  private  use  ? — I  don't  see  why  you  should  make  such 
a  fuss  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  the  guardians  ? — Mr.  Madeley 
has  specified  that  it  should  be  rubber-tyrei  as  so  and  so 
are  going  out. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  one  occasion? — I  am  not  going 
to  make  mistakes  again.    I  can  bring  the  lettsis  from  • 
Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  That  is  all  right  if  the  witness  brings  them  after 
lunch  ? — 1  have  not  time  to  go  home  at  lunch. 
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Q.  Bring  them  to-morrow  then — 

{TJie  Inspector.)  I  think  your  point  may  be  made 
clearer — that  the  guardians  when  they  went  on  these 
excursions  did  so  with  the  object  of  visiting  some  of  the 
institutions  where  they  had  paupers. 

(il/r.  Lanshury.)  That  is  so.    That  is  my  point. 

{Witness.)  I  am  not  saying  that  is  wrong.  I  say  you 
must  have  an  excuse  to  go  somewhere. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  went  to  Darenth. 

{Witness.)  Do  you  know  we  started  on  one  job,  and 
ha4.  got  no  further  than  the  "  Princess  Alice." 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  is  the  "Princess  Alice"? — In 
the  middle  of  Romford  Road. 

Q.  You  refreshed  before  you  visited  ? — You  are  making 
me  say  these  things. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Will  you  produce  the  names  to- 
morrow ? — Do  you  want  me  to-morrow  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  ? — I  am  losing  a  day,  I  don't  want 
to  lose  another. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  not  me.  The  statement  is  made 
that  we  had  these  cheap  outings  at  someone's  expense. 
The  names  ought  to  be  given.    There  are  24  of  u.«. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  the  minutes  would  show  the 
names. 

{Witness.)  That  is  not  the  worst  thing  you  guardians 
have  done.  I  should  think  the  guardians  have  almost 
ruined  the  master. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  Mr.  Jacobs  ? — You  are  saying 

what  I  know  of  Poplar.  You  know  Mr.  McCarthy  was  in 
a  brougham. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  Mr.  Jacobs  giving  evidence  or  not? 

{TJie  Inspector.)  You  are  asked  for  the  names  of  the 
guardians  ? — Mr.  Lansbury  is  anxious  that  I  should  prove 
everything.  I  have  said  they  are  not  all  angels.  A 
brougham  is  ordered  to  take  the  master  to  Cannon  Street 
Station.  The  matron  accompanies  him.  I  can  bring  my 
coachman  to  prove  this.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  on  the  station, 
and  comes  to  him.  He  says,  "  Can't  you  drive  me  home 
along  the  Embankment."    You  are  asking  me  all  this. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Mr.  McCarthy  can  take  care  of  him- 
self ? — Can  he  deny  that. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  This  is  all  very  well.  I  want  names. 
He  has  given  us  one. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  of  any  occasion  where 
guardians  got  free  rides— on  occasions  when  they  have  not 
been  doing  visiting  work  at  institutions? — I  believe  Mr, 
Madeley  had  instructions,  and  according  to  those  instruc- 
tions I  would  say  they  have  been. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  about  the  guardians  ? — I  can  say 
they  have  been. 

Q.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  misapprehension  to  arise. 
The  guardians  go  to  inspect  an  institution  and  they  are 
entitled  to  hire  your  brougham.  Now  you  might  think 
that  was  for  their  own  use.  They  would  be  entitled  to  it 
under  their  contract.  Can  you  give  any  instance  where 
any  guardian  hired  your  brougham  when  not  inspecting 
an  institution  ? 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  I  rode 
in  a  brougham  with  the  master  and  matron  to  Cannon 
Street  ?— No. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  am  standing  on  the  word 
of  my  coachman.  We  generally  ask  in  these  Cdses  :  How 
did  you  get  on  ?  My  coachman  said  :  "  I  have  taken  the 
"  master  to  Cannon  Street,  and  the  matron  accompanied 
"  him,  and  as  we  turned  round,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  there, 
"  and  said,  '  I  will  ride  in  the  brougham.'  "  That  is  my 
son.  McCarthy  said  to  him,  "  Can't  you  go  along  the 
"  Embankment  way  home  ?  "  I  say  this  from  my  son's 
report,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  pleased  to  come — 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  I  had  the  brougham  ? — No,  you 
had  a  ride.  How  can  you  hire  a  brougham  when  the 
master  leaves  it  at  Cannon  Street. 

Q.  Did  your  son  raise  any  objection  ? — Perhaps  it 
occurred  too  often. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  one? — I  am  telling  you  about 
the  one. 

Q.  Did  your  son  raise  any  objection  to  my  using  the 
brougham  ? — He  did  to  going  to  tbe  Embankment  on  that 
particular  day.    He  said  "  that  is  not  the  way  hon;>e." 

0   Do  vou  remember  the  date  ? — It  is  in  the  book. 


Q.  Then  we  will  have  the  dite  ?— You  cannot  expect 
it  now.  Perhaps  the  master  can  recollect  it  ;  I  don't 
know. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

{Mr.  Sumner.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one.  Mr.  Jacobs 
makes  a  statement  that  he  has  paid  Mr.  Madeley  a  shilling 
in  the  pound,  and  also  that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  the  guardians.  Can  he  explain  the  reason  why  he  has 
lost  the  contract  if  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Beaumont 
gets  elected  a  guardian  for  one  of  the  Bow  districts. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Bromley  !  That's  another  one  of  your 
pillars  ? — If  you  don't  want  to  hear  me^— 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  listening  ? — Mr.  Beaumont  was  a 
guardian,  and  had  not  been  elected  long.  There  is 
a  Mr.  Clover— a  jobmaster  in  Bow,  going  out  with 
Mr.  Beaumont's  daughter,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  lost 
my  contract,  sir.  It  is  ;  I  can  prove  it.  Mr.  Jungblut 
will  tell  you.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  me.  Not  because 
I  neglected  my  work  ;  1  have  been  a  contractor  18  years  ; 
but  Mr.  Clover,  a  jobmaster  in  Bow.  is  walking  out  with 
Miss  Beaumont.  Mr.  Beaumont  gets  Mr.  Bacon  and  two 
or  three  more,  and  says  "  if  you  want  me  to  vote  for  you, 
you  have  got  to  vote  in  my  case."  Consequently  they 
threw  me  out,  and  said  I  was  not  a  ratepayer  in  Bow  and 
Bromley. 

Q.  Were  you  a  ratepayer  ? — Yes,  I  was,  and  brought 
my  rates  and  taxes  papers.  They  threw  me  out,  and 
Clover  got  the  contract. 

{Mr.  Rohinson.)  It  shows  that  Mr.  Madeley  did  not 
carry  the  board  if  a  new  man  could  do  that ! — My  fault 
with  Mr,  Madeley  is  

{Mr.  Sumner.)  That  is  only  one  guardian  ? — But  he 
ruled  the  lot.    He  said  "  If  you  don't  vote  for  me  •" 

Q.  You  said  first  that  Mr.  Madeley  ruled  all  of  us  ; 
now  it  is  Mr.  Beaumont  ? — On  that  particular  occasion. 

Q.  If  it  is  true  that  a  contractor  is  only  going  out 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  guardians,  he  could  not 
have  ruled  the  whole  board.  Surely  we  have  a  mind  of 
our  own  ? — Have  you  ?    You  didn't  always  use  it  though, 

Q.  I  can  tell  you  this — that  I  voted  against  you,  and 
the  reason  was  ? — Thank  you, 

Q,  The  reason  was  that  the  cattle  you  put  in  those 
broughams  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  Harrison  and 
Barber's  instead  of  being  in  a  brougham? — If  it  is  not 
too  late  now  ;  I  knew  I  should  have  those  threats, 

Q.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  police  allowed  your 
cattle  to  go  about  ?  —May  I  ask  my  friend  what  sort  of 
cattle  he  gets  from  Clover  ? 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  No. 

( Witness.)  Excuse  me  ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
Royal  Humane  Society.  Inform  them  of  the  cattle  I 
keep. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Mr.  Jacobs,  you  were  asked  to  produce 
some  evidence  of  the  cash  payments  that  you  swore 
you  made  to  Mr.  Madeley,  any  pieces  of  paper,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  sort  of  receipt  or 
anything  has  been  given  for  a  payment  of  the  kind  ? — 
I  should  not  expect  anything  from  Madeley  of  course ; 
no  receipt,  or  anything  of  that. 

Q.  I  think  on  the  last  occasion  the  tenders  for  con- 
veyances were  :  Clover,  £13  9s.  ;  Clark,  £13  10s.  ;  and 
Jacobs,  £12  5s.  ?>d.  You  were  the  lowest,  but  Clover  and 
Clark  iwere  accepted  ? — That  meant  only  a  pound  out. 
The  total  would  be  very  different.  It  would  come  to 
hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  might  say 
hundreds.    There  is  one  instance — 

Q.  These  amounts  simply  mean  the  total  of  a 
specimen  of  each  job  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  got  Jacobs'  tender  there? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  got  copies  of  the  three  prices  set 
out. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Here  is  Jacobs'. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  So  that  you  set  your  tender  out  on  that 
form  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  give  the  price  for  a  number  of  different 
journeys,  and  these  figures  are  the  result  of  the  aggregate 
in  each  case  of  those  journeys  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  although  you  are  only  about  a  pound 
lower  than  the  others,  yet  f  requently  it  would  represent 
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a  large  difference  in  the  course  of  12  months  ? — I  might 
explain.  Horse  and  ambulance — that  is  six  days  a  week. 
My  price  is  10s.  When  I  first  commenced  it  was  10s.  6d. 
when  the  ambulance  first  came  out.  I  put  it  last  time 
at  10s.  Clark's  is  13s.,  and  Clover  13s.  Sd.  £52  12s.  was 
paid  more  than  my  price.  If:  I  had  the  ambulance — one 
case  only,  per  hour  after  a  certain  time — my 'price  [per 
hour  for  the  horse  and  man  and  harness  is  Is.  6d.  ; 
Clark's,  2s.  6d.  ;  and  Clover's  is  2s.  9d.  per  hour.  The 
horse  alone  will  make  a  difference  of  £52  12s.  I  don't 
know  what  the  hours  would  be. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  owing  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  your  cattle  ? — Oh,  it  was  only  one  man,  and 
he  didn't  understand  it. 

Q.  The  guardians  have  been  using  this  wretched 
cattle  of  yours  for  nearly  20  years  ? — They  have,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  made  a  complaint  ? — No. 

(J/r.  Lansbury.)  Mr.  Jacobs? — Well,  we  get  com- 
plaints. Eighteen  years  is  a  long  time  with  such  a 
lot  of  guardians  as  we  have  had  to  put  up  with  at 
Poplar. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  ever  have  contracts  cancelled  ? — 
No,  never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  complaints  from  the 
clerk  to  the  board  ? — Not  about  horses,  but,  maybe, 
about  time. 

Q.  Has  the  clerk,  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  board,  ever  addressed  any  letter  to  you  complain- 
ing of  the  horses  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  don't 
want  to  commit  any  perjury  again. 

Q.  Don't  you  get  excited,  but  deal  with  the  facts. 
Taking  one  or  two  items  from  the  tender  :  from  the 
workhouse  to  Forest  Gate  schools ;  is  that  an  item  of  very 
frequent  occurrence?—!  should  think  it  would  be.  It 
used  to  be. 

Q.  What  is  your  price  for  that? — Omnibus,  or  brake 
and  pair  of  horses,  6s. 

Q,  Do  you  know  Mr,  Clover's  price.  Do  you  know  it 
was  10s. 

{The  I?isfiector.)  Clover's  is  10s.  ;  Clark's  12s.  6d. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Is  that  for  single  or  double  horses  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  contract  is  for  a  pair  of  horses. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Take  to  the  workhouse,  and  any  part  of 
the  union.  What  was  your  price  for  that? — Half-a- 
crown,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  that  an  item  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Yes. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  the  prices  were  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Both  for  3s. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  A  van  and  one  horse— any  part  of  the 
union — what  is  your  price  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  2s.  6d. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  the  others? 

{The  Inspector.)  4s.  and  4s.  3d. 

{Witness.)  That  would  be  every  morning,  I  take  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  For  a  driver, horse  or  horses,  with  harness, 
for  the  ambulance — for  each  journey,  your  price  is  Is.  &d., 
I  think  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Don't  let  us  think.  It  is  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  The  ambulance  for  each  journey — 
Jacobs,  Is.  6d.  ;  Clark,  2s.  Qd.  ;  and  Clover,  2s.  3d. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  "  Out  for  8  hours,  to  be  timed  from 
"  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  workhouse  " — was  your  price 
10s.  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  others  13s.  and  13s.  3d.? — And  that  is 
every  day. 

Q.  And  then  to  the  metropolitan  stations.  The 
brougham  and  one  horse  to  London  Bridge — is  your 
price  3s.  and  the  others  3s.  6d.  ? — I  think  all  the  railways 
3s. 

Q.  Cannon  Street,  3s.,  the  others  3s.  6d. ;  Holborn 
Yiaduct,  3s.,  the  others  3s.  9d.  and  4s. ;  King's  Cross,  3s., 
the  others  4s.  &d.  and  5s. ;  St.  Pancras,  3s.,  the  others  5s. 
eacb. 

(The  Inspector.)  5s. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  St.  Paul's  4s.,  the    others   3s.  9cZ.  and  3fr,  Jacohi 

3s.  Gi.  ;  Paddington,  5s.,  and  the  others  5s.  and  5s.  6c?.   

For  Euston  you  are  5s.  and  the  others  are  5s.  and  4s.  14  June, 
respectively.  — ~ 

(The  Inspector.)  No,  it  is  4s.  and  the  other  two  5s.  ' 
and  4s.  -'  -  -  • ' 

{Mr.  Robb.)  For  Liverpool  Street  you  are  2s.  6(^., 
the  others  3s.  and  2s.  6(7.  For  Waterloo  j  ou  are  3s.  6cZ. 
and  the  others  are  4s.  &d.  So  that,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  a 
total  number  of  30  items,  are  you  the  lowest  for  about 
20  ? — I  daresay  I  am. 

Q.  What  difference  do  you  say  it  is.  You  said 
"hundreds"  just  now  but  surely  that  is  not  right? — 
This  would  make  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
One  item  alone  makes  £52  10s.  without  extra  hours,  and 
the  hours  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The  price  on  the 
ambulance  alone  is  £52  10s. — to  be  paid  for  one  item — 
more  than  you  would  have  paid  Jacobs  with  his  bad 
horses. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Look  at  the  overtime  you  would  have 
made  !  They  get  back  by  their  time,  and  your  horses 
never  would. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  How  often  do  the  brakes  go  to 
Forest  Gate  ? — They  would  go  about  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

Q.  How  often  now  ? — I  could  not  say.     They  used  to 
go  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Q.  Your  last  year  when  you  did  the  work  ?— I  never 
had  Forest  Gate  work  ;  Mr.  Clark  had  it. 

Q.  How  often? — I  was  not  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  had  it  at  aU?— My  man 
would  be  at  the  union,  and  he  would,  for  instance, 
say,  "  Clark's  brake's  there "  ;  he  would  not  tell  an 
untruth. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  more  than  once  a  quarter  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  it  was  last  year. 

Q.  Your  own  last  year  ? — I  may  have  done  only  one 
a  quarter. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  brakes  went  more  often  than 
once  a  quarter  to  Forest  Gate  ;  either  when  you  did  it  or 
any  one  else  ? — I  don't  know.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It 
used  to  be  frequently. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  last  year  ? — Last  year  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  answer  ? — I  would  if  I  could. 

Q.  You  can't  answer  it  ? — I  don't  know  how  you 
can  expect  me  to  answer  it.  We  used  to  go  three  and 
four  times  a  week. 

Q.  I  happen  to  know  about  Foi'est  Gate,  and  we 
made  a  new  regulation  ? — Well,  why  ask  me  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  because  your  friends  at  the  back  ? — I 
have  no  friends  at  the  back.  They  are  friends  of 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  whoever 
they  are. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  point  is,  one  of  these  items  is 
for  Forest  Gate.  There  have  been  new  regulations  as  to 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  visiting  the  children  at  Forest 
Gate,  and  now  it  is  done,  and  has  been  done  for  some 
years,  once  a  quarter  ? — Will  you  admit,  Mr.  Lansbury, 
that  if  a  child  was  ill  

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  am  not  under  cross-examination. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Jacobs  cannot  know  anything 
about  Forest  Gate? — I  ask  Mr.  Crooks  if  three 
broughams  were  not  supplied  from  Mr.  Clark  for  Mr. 
Crooks  at  the  Woolwich  Election,  supplied  by  the 
master's  orders  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  absolutely  and  positively  deny  it  ? — 
That  you  did  not  have  three  broughams  for  your  election 
at  Woolwich  ? 

Q.  I  absolutely  deny  ? — Will  the  master  deny  it  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  You  say  something,  and  it  is  loud 
enough  for  people  to  hear.  Mr.  Crooks  entirely  repudiates 
it.  {Interruption.) 

{  Witness.)  It  is  not  pleasant  for  me,  and  the  interrup- 
tions show  that  some  of  them  do  not  like  it. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Madeley  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr,  Madeley, 
14  June. 


Q.  {The  Inqyector.)  Your  letter  of  resignation  was 
dated  April  5th  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  And  the  medical  certificates  are  dated  April 
.  lOth-llth  ?— That  is  so,  sir. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  some  months  before  the 
resignation  you  had  communications  from  the  guardians, 
or  some  of  them,  with  reference  to  your  domestic  re- 
lations ? — There  was  something  of  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
resignation  was  not  because  you  had  immoral  relations 
with  one  of  the  nurses  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  it  was 
not,  sir  ;  not  in  the  workhouse.  She  had  been  a  nurse  in 
the  workhouse. 

Q.  She  had  been  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohinson.)  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Robb  wants 
to  ask  any  questions. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  will  put  them  through  you,  sir,  in  a 
moment.  They  are  very  short.  Have  any  goods  been 
moved  from  the  store  into  your  apartments  at  the 
workhouse  since  your  resignation  ? — I  have  not  been  in 
the  house. 

Q.  Have  any  goods  been  removed  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Have  a  number  of  packing  cases  been  taken  away 
from  the  workhouse  to  your  house  ? — From  where,  sir  ? 

Q.  From  your  house? — I  have  not  had  any  packing 
cases  taken. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pantechnicon  van  there  as  late  as 
last  night '? — I  was  not  at  the  house  last  night,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  anyone  to  remove  things  in  a 
pantechnicon  ? — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  house. 
I  can't  answer.  I  am  not  living  there.  I  cannot  answer 
any  questions. 

Q.  I  must  put  it  to  you  because  I  shall  call  witnesses 
later.  Is  it  true  that  a  quantity  of  goods  has  been 
removed,  and  that  your  son  and  a  friend  of  his  did  the 
packing ;  and  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
excluded  ? — I  was  not  at  the  house,  sir.  I  am  not  at  the 
house. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  frank  answer  ? — That  is  all  I  can 
give.    I  am  not  at  the  house.;  I  am  not  the  master. 

Q.  Who  do  you  suggest  is  responsible? — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Q.  Had  you  any  goods  there? — Of  course  I  had, 
some  of  my  own. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  those  things? — I  have 
got  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  them? — I  could  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  recollect  as  well  when  you  answer 
me  as  when  you  answer  Mr.  Lansbury  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  your  things? — I  took 
them  away  in  a  small  bag — my  clothes  ;  I  left  my  clothes 
there. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  a  pantechnicon  for  that. 
You  have  only  taken  things  in  a  small  bag — is  that  what 
you  say  ? — In  a  bag,  sir  ;  my  portmanteau  and  bag. 

Q.  On  Monday,  May  21,  at  7.20  p.m.,-  did  Clark's 
van  leave  with  a  dozen  large  packages  from  your  house  ? 
— I  believe  there  were  some  packages  in  Clark's  van. 

Q.  You  know  that  now  ? — I  believe  it  is  so. 
Q.  Who  told  you  ? — I  was  not  told  so. 
"    Q.  Who  told  you  ?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  believe  that  ? — {Witness  did  not 
reply.) 

Q.  What  is  the  source  of  your  belief  that  Clark 
removed  packages  on  that  date.  You  knew  nothing  about 
it  just  now.  Now  you  believe  ? — You  did  not  say 
May  21 — be  fair.    You  said  last  evening. 

Q.  I  asked  you  at  what  time  since  your  resignation. 
My  first  question  to  you  was,  at  any  time  since  your 
resignation.  You  told  us  you  knew  nothing  about  it 
except  a  carpet  bag  ? — I  did  not  say  carpet  bag. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Clark  removed  some- 
thing on  May  21  ? — I  was  there. 


Q.  I  thought  you  had  not  been  there  since  your 
resignation  ? — I  did  not  say  so.    I  did  not  live  there. 

Q.  You  told  us  you  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
it  ? — You  asked  me  about  last  night. 

Q.  When  you  thought,  Mr.  Madeley,  I  had  no 
specific  instance  you  denied  it.  Now  you  find  I  have 
evidence  ? — I  don't  mind  what  you  have. 

Q.  Where  did  that  van  go  to  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  ?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? 

{Mr.  Rohinson.)  Unless  it  is  suggested  that  goods 
belonging  to  some  other  than  my  client  were  taken  away, 
I  should  certainly  advise  you,  Mr.  Madeley,  not  to  answer 
the  question.  If  it  is  put  to  you  that  you  have  taken 
away  goods  belonging  to  the  union  it  is  a  different  thing, 
but  what  he  has  done  with  his  own  goods  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  guardians  or  anyone  else. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  want  to  know  what  the  packages 
contained  ? — I  refuse  to  answer,  sir  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  to  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  there  at  the  time.  Do  you 
suggest  that  all  this  was  done  without  your  knowledge  or 
authority  ? — {Wiitiess  did  not  reply.) 

Q.  Would  this  be  true — "  I  have  seen  blankets, 
"  shirts,  stockings,  bed  ticking,  ladies'  boots,  a  quantity  of 
"  household  goods,  new  pots,  saucepans,  frying  pans,  and 
"  brooms  going  in  the  master's  house  since  the  date  he 
"  resigned  "  ? — I  have  never  seen  them,  sir.  Of  course,  we 
have  things  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  would  all  these  things  come  in  for  from 
the  stores,  after  your  resignation  ? — I  have  never  seen 
things  coming  in. 

Q.  Mr.  Madeley,  you  know  all  this  ignorance  won't 
do.  Where  is  the  book  that  will  show  what  has  come 
into  your  house  from  the  stores  since  your  resignation  ? — 
Oh,  you  can  have  the  books  from  the  house — the  inven- 
tory books,  &c. 

Q.  What  book  will  show  ? — The  inventory  book. 

Q.  It  should  show  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  that  that  may  be  investigated — that  book. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  packing  of  the  van  in  question  no 
inmate  of  the  house  was  called  upon  to  assist? — Tery 
probably  not. 

Q.  Was  it  packed  by  your  son,  Frank,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  named  Harry  Wright  ? — I  did  not  see  the  packing. 

Q.  Did  Pickford's  van  shortly  before  that  take  away 
a  very  large  case  of  things  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Now  this  was  May  21.  You  were  there.  A 
fortnight  prior  to  that  you  were  there,  were  you  not  ? — 
I  daresay. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether 
Pickford's  van  took  away  a  large  case  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  that  delivered  to  your  son  Frank's  lodgings 
in  the  East  India  Dock  Road  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  the  matron  held  duplicate  keys 
of  the  stores  ?— She  had  keys  of  the  stores. 

Q.  And  beer  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  every  place  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question.  Over  and  above  the 
£50  you  told  us  of  for  additional  remuneration,  did  you 
ever  get  anything  further  for  compensation  ? — I  have  not 
got  the  £50  yet. 

Q.  Over  and  above  that— did  you  get  compensa- 
tion ?— Compensation  in  what  way. 

Q.  For  any  purpose  ?— No,  only  salary. 

Q  When  the  electric  light  was  installed,  for  instance, 
did  you  get  anything  then  ?— I  believe  the  guardians 
awarded  me  a  gratuity. 

Q.  Did  the  guardians  award  you  £50  for  disturbance 
when  the  electric  light  was  installed  ?— It  is  in  the 
minutes  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory. 

Q.  For  compensation  for  disturbance  of  your  premises 
you  got  £50  ? — 
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{The  Inspector.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  Such  gratuities  as  are  granted  to  you  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  they 
not  ? — Always,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  furniture  of  your  own  ? — Some  things 
I  brought  in — very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  remove  from  the  workhouse,  or  cause  to 
be  removed,  any  property  of  the  guardians  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge,  sir,  nothing  of  the  guardians.  Of  course,  I 
brought  all  my  pictures,  piano,  ornaments,  and  wearing 
apparel. 

Q.  And  they  belong  to  you  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  the  matron  was  living  inside  the 
house  after  your  resignation  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  living  outside  ? — T  am  living  outside. 

Q.  The  furniture  was  yours? — The  pictures  and 
ornaments  are  mine,  and  several  things. 

{Mr.  Robinson.')  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  You  have  saved  me  the  trouble,  to  a  great 
extent.  {To  ivitness.)  Has  anybody,  with  your  knowledge 
or  consent,  or  by  your  direction,  taken  away  from  the 
house  anything  that  was  not  your  own  propertj? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  just  a  question  as  to  this  morning.  Have 
you  ever  received  sums  of  money  from  Mr.  Jacobs  by 
way  of  bribes,  as  stated  by  him  in  the  box  ? — Never,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  items  which  are 
in  his  account  from  1898  until  1905,  have  you  paid  for 
the  broughams  which  you  have  had  for  your  private  use  ? 
—Yes. 


Q.  And  have  those  journeys  always  been  in  your  Mr,  MadeJey. 
own  time  ? — In  the  evening  time,  yes.   

Q.  Is  it  true  that  when  the  guardians  h.ave  been  out   

visiting,  that  you,  out  of  your  own  pocket,  have  paid  for 
their  refreshments? — No,  I  have  always  charged  them  in 
a  proper  and  legitimate  manner  through  my  cash  book, 
which  has  been  audited  and  passed. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  your  duty  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  then  it  went  through  the  accounts  in  the  ordinary 
way  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  from  any  contractors  sums 
by  way  of  commission  or  bribes  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  :  before  this  Inquiry  had  been 
thought  of  or  broached,  did  you  arrange  to  leave 
England  ?— I  did. 

Q.  Before  the  Inquiry  vas  fixed  did  you  take  your 
passage  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  voluntarily,  of  your  own  accord,  without 
any  pressure,  did  you  postpone  your  departure  until  a 
future  date  in  order  that  you  might  attend  this  Inquiry  ? 
—I  did. 

{ilr.  Rohh.)  I  shall  ask  you,  sir,  to  allow  me  later  on  to 
call  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  the  son,  but  they  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory  by  going  through  the  books. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  next  witness  is  the  medical  officer, 
who  desires  to  be  called. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 


Dr.  J.  Lamont,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name? — John 
Lamont. 

Q.  What  are  your  medical  degrees  ? — L.R.C.P., 
Edinburgh  ;  L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh. 

Q.  Are  you  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ?  — Nearly 
eight  years.    Eight  years  in  September, 

Q.  Since  1898  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  settle  the  dietary  when  the  new  Dietary 
Order  came  in  ? — Well,  I  was  there,  and  we  went  through 
the  dietary  with  the  clerk,  and  guardians,  and  master  of 
the  workhouse. 

Q.  Was  the  new  dietary  in  accordance  with  the 
Order  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  a  much  better 
dietary  than  the  old  one  ? — No,  it  was  a  similar  diet,  only 
under  another  name. 

Q.  In  many  unions  practically  after  the  new  Order, 
the  old  Order  was  re-arranged  in  terms  of  the  new  ? — 
That  was  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  exact  date?— 1900, 1  think. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  continuous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  provisions  supplied  to  the 
workhouse  ? — There  should  not  have  been  any  increased 
cost  at  all,  as  the  food  during  the  past  8  years  has  not 
been  increased. 

Q.  The  increased  cost  could  only  have  arisen  either 
from  an  increase  in  the  cost  price  of  the  provisions,  or 
from  some  increased  waste,  or  some  change  in  the 
administration  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  What  persons  do  you  put  on  old  and  infirm  diet  ? 
— Formerly,  before  the  Order  of  1900,  we  had  a  young 
men's  diet  and  an  old  men's  diet,  and  that  was  continued 
even  after  the  1900  Order. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  technically  speaking,  you  had  a 
1  diet,  2  diet,  la  diet,  and  a  2a  diet  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
young  men's  diet  practically,  and  an  old  men's  diet — that 
was,  under  60  and  over  GO.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
diet  at  all  from  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean.  The  Order  has  not  been 
carried  out  ? — There  was  the  young  men's  diet  issued. 
No  man  over  the  age  of  60  was  to  have  a  young  men's 
diet.  That  was  No.  1  or  la  diet.  No  man  60,  or  under 
GO,  was  to  have  a  No.  2  diet  or  2a  diet. 

Q.  Whose  regulation  was  that? — The  orders  of  the 
board  of  guardians. 


Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  discretion  is  yours  ? —  Lamont. 
Yes,  I  know,  but  it  has  been  disputed  by  the  board  of  " 
guardians.  14  June. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  direction  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  letter. 
I  can  show  it  to  you  {letter  j^roduced). 

Q.  This  letter  is  dated  April  12th,  1906— "  I  am 
"  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  guardians  have  had 
"  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  in 
"  which  you  inform  them  of  your  desire  to  meet  their 
"wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  dietary  of  the  inmates  of  the 
"  workhouse.  I  am  to  state  that  you  have  correctly  inter- 
"  preted  their  intention  that  no  inmates  over  GO  years  of 
"  age  should  be  placed  in  class  1,  la,  3  or  3a,  for  the 
"  purposes  of  dietary,  and  they  rely  on  your  observance 
"of  this  arrangement."  That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Lough, 
would  this  mean  that  when  an  inmate  was  over  GO  the 
guardians  desired  you  to  put  him  on  old  and  infirm  diet? 
— He  was  to  be  placed  on  that.  That  was  the  decision 
of  the  board,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  regulation  lead  to  any  great  transfer  of 
able-bodied  inmates  over  60  from  one  diet  to  another 
to  any  great  extent  ? — A  considerable  extent,  I  think  ;  I 
cannot  tell  the  numbers. 

Q.  Before  that  time  did  you  exercise  a  discretion  as 
to  what  diet  should  be  given  ? — No,  previously  it  was  a 
young  men's  diet  under  60,  and  over  60. 

Q.  Your  mutton  is  the  most  expensive  of  your 
meats,  isn't  it  ? — I  daresay  it  is. 

Q.  And  yet  you  give  much  more  mutton  than  you 
do  beef  and  pork  put  together  ? — The  mutton,  the  sick 
ward  diet,  has  been  given  for  lying-in  women. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  mutton  is  a  better  form  of 
meat  to  give  to  your  inmates  than  other  meat  ? — Oh  no, 
certainly  I  do  not  specially  recommend  mutton. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  of  the  quality 
of  the  meat  supplied  ? — Yes,  frequently  from  the  inmates 
of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  it  ? — Yes,  I  saw,  and  they 
gave  me,  a  sample  of  the  meat  provided. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  the  sample  ? — I  thought 
that  the  mutton  sometimes — T  do  not  say  always — was 
not  at  all  what  I  should  like  for  sick  patients.  It  was 
hard  in  fibre  and  rather  dry. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  the  complaints  under  the  notice 
of  the  guardians  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  how  my  orders  have  been  evaded  since  1903.  The 
recommendations  and  orders  I  have  given  have  been  over- 
ruled, and  since  1903  I  have  made  no  order. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  reason  for  not  bringing  the  com- 
plaints to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  samples  of  mutton  you  saw 
were  English  mutton  ? — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
they  were  not  English  mutton,  but  they  may  have  been 
another  quality  of  mutton. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  English  mutton  from  Australian  or 
New  Zealand  mutton? — {Wiiness  did  not  rephj.) 

Q.  In  your  report  book,  under  date  of  October  28, 
1903,  you  say  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  nursery 
and  schools  are  in  an  insanitary  condition,  and  that  the 
surroundings  are  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  What  was  done  ? — I  should  like  you  to  look  at 
the  infirm  wards — about  the  iaGrm  people.  The  master's 
recommendations  were  accepted  before  mine  on  that 
occasion. 

Q.  "The  infirm  wards  in  the  workhouse  are  over- 
"  crowded."  Is  that  what  you  want.  But  you  make  no 
specific  recommendation  there? — About  the  food?  Oh, 
no.  Since  1903  there  have  been  no  orders.  I  have  made 
no  orders  to  the  board  of  guardians  about  food. 

Q.  Since  1903  you  have  not  carried  out  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Order.  Why  ? — Because  every  report  I  made 
was  not  carried  out. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  the  guardians  did  not  accept 
your  recommendations  a  matter  of  complaint  with  you  ? — 
About  the  food  ? 

Q.  That  your  recommendations  have  not  been  carried 
out? — ^They  accepted  the  word  of  the  master  before  the 
word  of  the  medical  officer. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  your  complaint  of 
the  overcro'ivding  of  the  wards? — -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  misjudge  you  if  I  say  that  after  that  you 
did  not  report  to  the  guardians? — No,  sir  ;  I  saw  it  was 
no  use. 

Q.  Have  the  complaints  as  to  the  food  been 
frequent  ? — I  bad  them  the  other  day.  A  blind  man  in 
the  infirm  ward  was  ordered  beef-tea  and  milk,  but 
refused  to  have  the  beef-tea  and  milk  because  he  thought 
it  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  I  had  to  put  him  on  the 
ordinary  diet. 

Q.  That  is  an  instance  of  one  of  your  inmates  who 
complains  of  the  beef -tea  and  milk  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  his  complaints  weli-fouodfd  ? — Sometimes, 
sir  ;  I  have  ?een  the  beef-tea  exceedingly  good,  and  at 
other  times  most  inferior. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  those  occasions  ? — Well,  if 
I  complained  there  was  a  lot  of  

Q.  "  If  I  complained  there  was  a  lot  of  "  ? — Friction 

between  the  master  and  myself  over  the  matter. 

Q.  As  to  the  dietary  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  did  yo  j  put  men  on  beer  ? — 
When  I  came  there  as  assistant  medical  officer  the  men 
were  having  beer  for  ordinary  work  in  the  house,  and 
when  I  was  appointed  medical  officer  I  bad  to  go  on 
with  the  old  regime  there.  When  I  bad  the  opportunity 
I  tried  to  knock  them  ofE  the  beer,  with  the  result  that 
it  caused  a  lot  of  friction  with  the  guardians  and  the 
master. 

Q.  When  did  you  try  to  knock  them  off  ? — At  the 
time  of  the  first  illness  the  master  bad.  Mr.  Walton, 
now  acting  master,  was  acting  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  ago? — I  should  say  about 
1900.    He  sent  for  Mr.  Bacon  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Because  you  knocked  them  off  the  beer? — Yes, 
because  I  knocked  them  off. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  beer  in  those  days  ? — I  dare- 
say a  hundred,  at  the  least. 

Q.  How  many  lately  ? — Very  few  now.  T  am  very 
pleased  to  say  that  all  of  them  will  be  off  this  week.  At 
any  rate,  I  do  not  think  there  are  about  19|-  pints  of  ale 
each  day  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  you  got  to?— Over  200 
it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  the  book  there  ? — It  may  be  there,  but 
I  have  missed  it  for  several  days. 

Q.  Are  you  aware.  Dr.  Lamont,  that  beer  can  only  be 
given  on  the  medical  officer's  orders  ? — The  beer  ;  Oh !  yes, 
I  know  that ;  but  the  beer  was  simply  given  for  work  done, 
and  I  put  it  down  for  work.    I  knew  perfectly  well  that 


if  the  master  of  the  workhouse  had  looked  into  the 
Orders  properly  he  would  not  have  served  out  the  beer 
without  further  information  being  put  into  the  books. 
He  gave  it  for  work  done. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  Article  8  of  the  Dietary  Order 
which  says  the  guardians  shall  not  allow  to  any  inmate 
any  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  unless  in  pursuance 
of  a  written  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  ? — I 
gave  no  medical  recommendation  at  all.  It  was  simply 
done  for  extra  work — any  form  of  work  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  Order  says,  "And  shall  be  accompanied 
"  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
"  the  medical  officer,  render  such  allowance  requisite  for 
"  the  health  of  the  inmates."  Did  you  ever  fill  up  that 
form.  It  says  lying-in  wards,  sick  wards,  laundry, 
kitchen  helpers,  bath  helpers,  nursery  helpers.  All  that 
is  in  your  handwriting  ? — Soma  of  it  is,  certainly.  The 
recent  ones  are. 

Q.  It  is  not  clear — I  put  it  to  you — that  you  did 
not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Order  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  do  it  ? — I  was  simply  obliged*  by 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  and  the  guardians.  I  had 
really  to  put  them  on,  or  else  undergo  a  considerable 
amount  of  suffering. 

Q.  What  suffering  do  you  suggest? — They  made  it 
hot  for  me  all  the  time, 

Q.  They  made  it  hot  for  you  for  not  putting  on  the 
beer  ? — Yes.  Every  time  I  took  some  person  off  the 
beer  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  raised 
by  the  master,  v/ho  saw  the  guardians  individually,  and 
informed  them  I  took  so-and-so  off  the  beer,  or  her 
off  the  beer  ;  and  by  that  means  it  caused  considerable 
friction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  the  beer  ordered  was  drunk  by 
the  patients  you  ordered  it  for.  Had  you  anything  to 
do  with  the  administration  ? — No,  I  simply  ordered  the 
beer. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  waste  ? — I  know  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  waste  was  allowed  with  the  beer. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  is  legitimate,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  dispensing? — A  little  is,  but  not  a  considerable 
quantity. 

Q.  Do  you  also  order  brandy  and  such  things? — 
Yes,  for  the  sick  wards  and  infirm  wards  onlj'. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  now  very  little  beer  ? — It  is 
nearly  finished  now. 

Q.  Since  when  ? — It  will  be — perhaps  to-morrow  or 
next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cask  is  running  dry  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  running  dry. 

Q.  In  this  case  the  guardians  did  not  put  pressure 
on  you  ? — In  this  case  they  had  not  put  any  pressure 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  since  which  you  have  ceased  to 
order  beer — I  mean  approximately  ? — The  last  year  is 
there,  and  you  will  see. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  stopped  the  whole  lot  ? — Yes, 
I  have  closed  the  bills,  as  it  were. 

Q.  In  future  you  don't  give  beer,  except  on  medical 
grounds  ?— There  shall  be  no  more  given  while  I  am  in 
the  workhouse,  except  for  medical  purposes. 

Q.  In  1905  your  consumption  of  beer  was  118  pints 
a  day,  of  which  the  waste  was  10  to  12  pints  ;  and  that 
waste  apparently  the  Auditor  allowed,  so  that  the  total 
consumption  taken  out  of  the  stores  was  from  128  to 
130  pints  a  day  ? 

( J/r.  Lanshury.)  For  how  many  persons? — I  don't  know. 
{The  Inspector.)    What  was  the  amount  of  beer  you 
ordered  for  each  person  ? — From  half -a-pint  to  a  pint. 

Q.  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  why  the  master 
objects,  or  the  guardiins  object,  to  your  knocking 
the  beer  off  ? — In  the  first  instance  the  master  had  no 
command  over  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  unless  he 
supplied  them  with  beer.  Secondly,  he  said  that  he  was 
not  able  to  have  a  rise  in  screw  unless  he  supplied  the 
guardians  with  beer. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  when  he  said  he  would  not  get  a 
rise  in  his  screw  unless  he  gave  the  guardians  beer,  he 
spoke  in  earnest  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

*  This  word  was  printed  as  "  pledged  "  in  the  guardians'  print 
of  evidence. 
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Q.  And  you  think  that  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
pressure  was  put  on  you  to  give  beer  not  in  pursuance 
of  the  Order  ? — It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  beer  was  drunk  by  the 
guardians  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — I  have  seen  it.  I  am  there 
from  8.30  in  the  morning  until  all  hours  in  the  evening, 
and  I  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Some  of  the  waste  was  consumed  by  the 
guardians  ? — It  was. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you — it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  you 
to  decide — you  might  see  a  man  drinking  beer,  but  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  you  to  discover  what  par- 
ticular beer  he  was  drinking  ? — Oh  !  certainly  ;  yes.  But 
I  think  we  had  Whitbread's  beer.  We  can  tell  the 
quality  by  that. 

Q.  This  is  the  alcohol  book.  The  bill  was  at  its 
high-water  level  for  the  week  ending  March  10th — 679 
pints.  How  much  did  you  order  each  man  ? — Half-a-pint 
to  a  pint  a  day,  depending  on  his  work.  The  women  only 
got  half-a-pint. 

Q.  On  the  week  ending  March  10th  the  total  was 
679  pints  of  beer.  The  next  week  it  dropped  to  383  pints, 
next  to  227  pints  ;  and  then  it  went  on  several  weeks 
running  and  dropped  to  80  pints.  Anyway,  it  has  come 
to  a  dead  stop  ? — Yes,  and  now  it  will  be  a  cipher. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  occasions  may  arise'  in  which 
you  may  think  it  desirable  to  order  a  man  beer  for  medical 
reasons  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  your  sick  ward  beer  besides  ? — Yes. 

Q.  To  put  it  technically,  you  have  your  alcohol  book 
here  for  the  persons  who  are  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
medical  relief  list,  or  your  bed  card,  whichever  it  may  be, 
for  those  in  the  sick  wards? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  how  much  beer 
is  consumed  in  the  infirmary  ? — Very  few  pints  indeed 
during  the  year,  because  I  do  not  put  them  on  that  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  Is  alcohol  entered  in  the  medical  relief  book  ? — 
The  medical  relief  book. 

Q.  Have  you  any  considerable  consumption  of 
alcohol  ? — Not  much  alcohol. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  any  pressure  was  put 
upon  you  to  order  alcohol  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  put  more  people  on 
brandy  in  the  sick  wards  than  what  I  had  put  on  brandy. 
I  usually  try  to  keep  it  down  as  low  as  possible,  but 
some  people  thought  it  was  rather  low,  and  the  master 
suggested  that  I  should  increase  the  quantity. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  master  was  giving 
you  advice  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  your  patients  ? — ■ 
Yes,  he  was,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  that  advice  ? — I  listened  to  it, 
certainly. 

Q.  Why  in  the  world  should  he  a&k  you  to  give 
brandy  ?— I  think  he  knows  ;  he  said  Mrs.  Cordery  likes 
a  little  drop  of  brandy  as  well. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  brandy  that  you 
would  order  in  your  sick  ward.  Half  a  bottle  a  week? 
■ — You  could  see  by  the  books  ;  we  usually  allow  three 
ounces  to  every  sick  man  or  woman  during  the  24  hours. 

Q.  There  are  20  ounces  to  a  pint,  are  there  not  ? — ■ 
About  that,  sir.  I  forget  exactly  the  measurement  of 
the  pint  bottle. 

Q.  About  one  glassful  ? — Yes,  about  that.  We  give 
about  three  wine-glasses  a  day  in  milk  during  the  24 
hours  to  people  who  are  seriously  ill. 

Q.  Now  how  is  the  brandy  dispensed  ? — It  is  measured 
into  measures.  Supposing  the  sick  ward  gets  three 
ounces  to-day,  it  is  put  into  a  three-ounce  vessel  and 
measured  and  it  is  then  put  into  a  glass  by  the  officer. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  waste  ? — I  put  it  on 
the  medical  book.  Three  ounces  or  four  ounces,  what- 
ever it  is,  and  the  assistant  master  gives  it  out  from  the 
store  each  morning. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  nothing  about  the  waste  ? — 
Well,  on  one  occasion  I  did  see  something  happen.  I 
ordered  six  ounces  of  brandy,  and  the  officer  saw  me 
immediately  after,  and  said  he  had  only  got  four.  I 
ordered  six  ounces  of  brandy  and — 


Q.  It  might  have  heen  a  mistake  ? — Perhaps  it  was  ;  Dr.  Lamoitt, 
I  don't  know.    I  immediately  altered  my  book  to  four.   

Q.  Is  there  any  consumption  of  soda-water  and  such      1^  June. 
thinn;S  in  the  infirmary  ? — Formerly,  soda  used  to  be  put 
on  the  book  by  order  of  the  master. 

Q.  On  what  book? — Into  the  medical  book.    He  said 
he  would  like  a  little  soda,  and  the  soda  was  put  down. 

Q.  But  the  soda-water  is  a  medical  extra  ? — It  is  a 
mineral  water. 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  in  syphons  ? — Yes,  syphons. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  would  only  come  in  by  your  order  ? 
— I  simply  put  down  soda  in  my  book,  or  lemonade. 

Q.  Without  specifying  any  quantity  ?— Yes,  in  some 
cases  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find,  on  reference  to  my 
books,  that  on  some  occasions,  after  I  had  inquired  into 
the  matter,  I  put  down  a  certain  number  of  syphons 
each  day. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  be  ? — Two  syphons  a  day.  " 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? — I  saw  a  good  number 
of  syphons  going  elsewhere. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  in  tha  first  instance  you  ought 
to  have  ordered  a  definite  number  of  syphons  ? — Yes, 
I  think  I  should  have  done  so.  I  think  I  should  have 
put  a  certain  number  of  syphons  of  soda  for  the  sick 
wards,  and  then  if  there  was  anything  wrong,  then  it 
was  not  my  fault. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  led  to  believe  that 
persons  other  than  your  own  patients  were  drinking  that 
soda-water  ?— I  do. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  specified  the  quantity  of  soda- 
water  more  minutely  than  before  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  now  ? — There  is  no  soda  and 
no  lemonade,  practically. 

Q.  Both  soda  and  lemonade  may  be  required  as 
medical  necessaries  for  some  of  your  poor  folk  ? — The 
assistant  master  informs  me  that  since  I  gave  out  the 
last  order,  last  year,  I  think,  he  has  got  in  a  gross  for  me 
to  put  in  my  books. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  order  them  ? — I  did  not  order 
them. 

Q.  That  is  144  ? — I  do  not  know  how  much  there  is 
now.    He  said  he  had  got  it  from  the  steward. 

Q.  That  was  your  last  order  for  soda  and  lemonade  ? 
— It  must  have  been  last  year — you  will  see  that  by  the 
books.    The  entries  were  made  weekly. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  soda- 
water  business  to  know  whether  soda-water  would 
deteriorate  if  kept  in  syphons  ? — It  wastes  considerably. 
It  loses  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  workhouse  a  scale  of  officers' 
rations  ? — I  believe  there  is,  sir  ;  I  once  saw  one. 

Q.  You  don't  have  it  now  ? — -No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Are  we  to  gather  that  you  have  been 
coerced  by  the  master  and  the  guardians  into  doing 
things  against  your  better  judgment  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  actually  been  coerced  by  the 
master  and  the  guardians  into  breaches  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have,  in  fact,  been  forced  to  prescribe  beer 
for  able-bodied  men,  whereas  it  should  only  be  prescribed 
for  medical  purposes? — ^That  is  so. 

Q.  Was  it  prescribed  for  all  the  able-bodied  men? 
— Well,  for  the  majority  of  them,  I  should  fancy.  There 
were  a  lot  of  privileges — those  working  with  engine  rs, 
and  also  other  people. 

Q.  They  were  favourites  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Some  of  the  inmates  got  more  beer  than  others  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  If  you  refused  to  give  a  man  beer  would  he,  in 
some  instances,  go  direct  to  a  guardian  and  complain  ?— 
Yes,  he  would. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? — ^The  in- 
mates I  knocked  oii  beer  would  see  the  master,  or  else  an 
individual  guardian,  about  it  and  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  that  ? — I  cannot 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  memory.  Do  you 
remember  the  case  of  a  messenger  who  saw  one  of  the 
guardians  in  North  Street  ? — Oh  !  yes  ;  I  think  I  can 
remember  that. 
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POPLAR  INQUIRY. 


Dr.  Lamont.       Q.  What   occurred   then  ? — The  assistant   master — 

  at  that  time  Mr.  Walton — came  to  me  and  said  that 

14  June.  McCarthy  saw  him  and  asked  him  to  put  a  man  on 

beer  who  was  a  messenger  in  North  Street.  The  a'sistant 
master  met  me  and  asked  me  to  do  it.  Of  course,  I  de- 
murred at  that,  as  I  did  not  like  messages  coming  second- 
hand, but,  after  consideration,  I  saw  that  I  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  the  assistant  master  say  whether  or  not  this 
messenger  had  been  to  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — He  said — I 
found  at  least  afterwards  from  the  messenger — he  did  not 
ask  for  beer  at  all,  but  a  guardian  thought  he  would 
favour  him  by  giving  him  beer. 

Q.  So  he  gave  it  to  him  without  being  asked  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  you  have  told  us  that  some  of  the 
provisions  from  time  to  time  were  not  good,  and  that  you 
had  complained  ? — I  got  a  lot  of  complaints  from  the 
inmates  about  the  food,  and  also  from  the  officers. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  tenders  read  here,  I  suppose. 
Were  you  here  on  the  last  occasion  ? — No. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  best  English  ox-beef,  and 
best  English  wether  mutton  is  prescribed.  Do  you  think 
that  provisions  of  that  high  class  have  been  invariably 
delivered  under  the  contracts  ? — ^Weli,  I  would  not  like 
to  enter  on  that  point,  as  it  is  for  an  expert. 

Q.  Did  you  have  complaints  ? — Yes,  I  had  complaints. 

Q.  And  you  inspected  the  meat  ? — I  saw  some  of  the 
bacon  in  rashers — sent  in  in  rasl.ets. 

Q.  Was  that  bacon  that  ought  to  have  cost  W^d.  a 
lb.  ? — No,  it  was  not ;  I  should  not  pay  that  for  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  that  bacon  could  be  got  for? — 
From  a  certain  firm  in  the  City  at  Ihd.  per  lb. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  telling  the  master  on  one 
occasion  that  you  could  not  conscientiously  recommend 
beer  to  certain  of  the  men  ? — Oh  !  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that  more  than  once? — On  the 
first  occasion  it  was  when  the  master  was  ill — the  first 
occasion  I  brought  it  up  ;  I  think  that  would  be  about 
1900.  The  master  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  the  assistant 
master  was  acting  as  master.  I  had  them  ofE  the  beer  on 
that  occasion.  The  acting  master  sent  for  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee.  That  was  Mr.  Bacon  on  that 
occasion. 

Q.  What  happened  then,  doctor  ? — I  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  and  he  came  in  and  said.  "  Doctor,  you  are 
flying  your  kite  far  too  high." 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Bacon? — ^Yes,  Mr.  Bacon  said  so, 
and  he  also  said,  "  I  shall  see  you  put  out  at  the  gates." 

Q.  What  did  you  gather  from  that,  in  plain  English  ? 
^That  I  should  have  to  put  them  on. 

Q.  What  did  you  gather  would  happen  if  you  did 
not  put  them  on  the  beer? — 'That  I  should  have  a  very 
hard  time  of  it. 

Q.  I  suppose,  Doctor,  it  is  not  putting  it  too  high  to 
say  that  you  and  some  of  the  other  officials  have  had  a 
hard  time  ? — ■!  think  you  can  see  that  in  myself,  now. 

{The  lns2Kctor.)  You  are  an  officer  holding  a  life 
appointment.  The  guardians  cannot  dismiss  you  v/ithout 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  sir, 
they  cannot. 

Q.  Or  decrease  your  salary  without  your  consent,  or 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No. 

Q.  You  are  practically  in  a  position  of  independence. 
How,  then,  can  you  have  had  a  hard  time? — It  would 
make  my  life  misera'ie  all  the  time  to  be  nagging  at  me, 
and,  if  I  might  say  it  to  you,  Mr.  Davy,  Mr.  McCarthy 
Said  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  not  the 
"  inside"  to  fight  the  guardians. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  he  said  "guts  "  ?— Yes,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  say  that, 

(Mr  Rohb.)  That  is,  before  we  started  this  Inquiry. 
You  told  us  that  when  you  made  complaints  about  tfie 
provisions  the  master  seemed  to  resent  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  he  never  shielded  the  con- 
tractors ? — No,  he  did  not  want  me  to  have  any  say  in 
the  business  at  all.  He  thought  he  was  master  of  the 
whole  workhouse,  of  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
place,  and  that  I  must  not  say  a  word. 

{The  Inspector.')  He  was,  wasn't  he? — He  may  have 
been,  sir  ;  he  thought  that  I  should  say  nothing. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Do  you  remember  on  one  occasion  a 
telephone  attendant  going  to  the  master  about  the  beer  ? 
—Yes. 


Q.  That  was  one  of  the  arduous  employments  for 
which  beer  was  prescribed  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  was  when  I 
knocked  off  about  a  Imndred  in  one  day,  and  made  it  into 
a  smaller  number  than  it  used  to  be.  They  thought  they 
were  all  knocked  off,  and  one  of  the  inmates  approached 
the  master  and  said  to  him,  "  Are  we  to  have  beer  to- 
day." I  was  behind  him  at  the  time — I  don't  know 
whether  he  w  :s  aware  of  it — and  he  said,  "  I'll  take  jolly 
good  care  you  do  have  it." 

Q.  That  was  the  master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  this  waste,  is  the  'point  that  you 
make  this — that  the  master  pressed  for  extra  con- 
sumption because  it  meant  extra  waste  to  play  with  ? — I 
do. 

Q.  The  more  beer  some  of  the  inmates  are  allowed 
by  you,  the  greater  the  amount  of  waste  for  other  than 
the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  correctly  stating  the  position  ? — You  are 
correct. 

Q.  For  instance,  there  is  this  10  per  cent,  waste  on 
beer.  In  practice,  was  there  anything  like  10  per  cent, 
waste  on  beer  ? — I  don't  think  so — it  is  not  essential. 

Q.  That  would  mean  sometimes  as  much  as  70  or  80 
pints  a  week  unaccounted  for,  or  written  off  as  waste? — ■ 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  beer  cellar  ? — -I  do. 

Q.  Was  it  known  as  the  "  Madeley  Arms"? — Well, 
it  was  known  by  other  things  ;  it  was  known  as  the 
"  Horn  of  Plenty." 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  rather  loose? — The  inmates 
informed  me  that  that  was  so. 

{Mr.  Rohimon.)  This  is  degenerating  into  a  second- 
hand arrangement. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  had  better  reserve  your  comments  ; 
we  are  not  in  the  police  court. 

{3Ir.  Robinson.)  Mr.  Davy,  what  we  get  now  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  doctor  that  somebody  told  him  something. 
According  to  all  the  laws  of  evidence,  that  cannot  be 
admitted,  even  at  this  Inquiry.  He  is  here  to  say  what 
he  knows — not  what  he  has  heard. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  replies  that  it  was  common 
rumour. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Was  it  common  rumour  throughout  the 
workhouse  ? — It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  guardians  drinking  in  the 
cellar  ? — ^I  have  seen  them  on  their  visits — general  meet- 
ing days. 

Q.  You  have  actually  seen  them  in  the  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  present 
guardians  whom  you  have  seen  there  ? — I  have  seen  Mr. 
McCarthy  there  and  Mr.  Ford — I  cannot  go  through  all 
of  them, 

Q.  No,  give  us  three  or  four  names  ;  any  ladies  ? — 
No,  sir  ;  the  ladies  have  it  privately,  I  think. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh!  we  cannot  have  that  at  all.  That 
is  not  evidence,  and  ought  not  to  be  said. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  I  never  have  it  privately,  and  Dr. 
Lamont  cannot  say  I  do, 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  did  you  actually  see  them  in  the 
cellar  drinking  the  beer  ? — Yes,  I  saw  some  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  true  they  were  drinking  from  Mr.  Madeley's 
private  cask,  or  from  the  workhouse  beer  ? — I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  missed  that  answer. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  he  does  not  know — he  can't 
say, 

{Mr.  Rohb).  Was  there  a  counter  in  the  beer  cellar  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  With  a  number  of  glasses  on  it  ? — Yes,  a  dozen  or 
so  glasses  there. 

Q.  Always  kept  there  ?— Indeed. 

Q.  In  the  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  syphons  of  soda  kept  there  ?— The 
syphons  were  on  the  shelf. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  customary  for  the  guardians  to  visit 
that  cellar  every  visiting  morning  ? — Yes  ;  I  don't  say 
all  of  the  guardians. 

{The  Inspector.)  Isn't  it  every  Tuesday  fortnight? — 
No  ;  a  weekly  meeting  on  Tuesdays, 
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{Mr.  Lansiury.)  Which  meeting? — The  Poplar  meeting  ; 
I  don't  know  what  you  call  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  have  sv\orn,  in  answer  to  the 
Inspector,  on  the  brandy  point,  that  the  master  specifically 
told  you  he  wanted  you  to  put  more  patients  on  brandy 
because  he  wanted  some  for  a  lady, — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  That  lady  being  one  of  the  guardians  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  discipline  enforced  in  the 
house  by  Mr.  Madeley '? — I  don't  think  it  has  been  very 
good  during  the  past  five  years. 

Q.  In  what  respect  has  it  been  deficient  ? — The  inmates 
only  worked  when  they  liked,  and  they  could  go  to  the 
master's  room  and  swear,  and  use  any  filthy  language 
they  chose. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  do  you  know  that  ? — T  have  seen 
them  there,  because  his  room  is  opposite  mine,  and  I 
have  heard  them. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were 
punished  for  that? — They  were  not  punished  at  all. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  used  bad  language  to  you  ? — 
Oh  !  yes  ;  very  bad  language  indeed. 

Q.  Have  you  complained  ? — Yes,  I  have  complained 
very  frequently  to  the  master,  but  nothing  was  done. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  their  duties  by  the  master  and  matron. 
Were  they  unremitting  in  their  attention  ? — Unremitting, 
I  should  say,  on  a  good  many  occasions. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  unremitting,  you  mean  they 
were  absent  on  a  good  many  occasions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  the  matron's  duty  to  visit  the  sick 
wards  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ?— Every  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  period  you  can  name  during 
which  you  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  there? 
— As  much  as  three  months. 

Q.  She  has  been  absent  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  could  speak  to  that  ? — I 
think  some  of  the  officers  may. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  the  matron  has  been  seriously 
ill  ? — I  never  considered  that  the  lady  got  seriously 
ill  at  any  time. 

Q.  Are  you  her  medical  attendant  ? — I  saw  her  first 
of  all,  but  not  latterly. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  matron  was 
seriously  ill  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Suffering  from  a  nervous  complaint  ? — Yes, 
neurasthenia, 

Q.  Has  she  been  absent  a  very  great  deal  from  her 
duties  and  constantly  away  ? — Yes,  of  course  she  lives 
inside  the  house,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  she  is  on 
duty  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  she  was  well 
enough  to  go  away  and  pay  visits  to  the  sea-side  ? — 'Xo, 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  a  number  of  patients  in  difiierent  con- 
valescent homes  ? — Yes, 

Q.  Have  some  of  them  been  there  for  years?' — On 
the  first  visit  I  paid  to  some  of  the  convalescent  homes, 
some  of  the  inmates  had  been  there  for  years,  five  or  six 
years, 

Q.  Were  there  people  there  who  ought  to  have  been 
discharged  some  time  before  ? — I  thought  they  remained 
far  too  long  when  I  saw  them. 

Q,  They  were  there  far  too  long  ? — Yes. 
Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ? — ^Oh  !  yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

Q,  You  thought  that  many  of  them  had  ^been  kept 
there  subsequently  to  a  period  when  they  might,  in  fair- 
ness, have  been  discharged  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  individual  cases  at  the 
moment  ? — No,  I  could  not  mention  them  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Could  you  find  out  ? — Quite  easily. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  to  the  guardians  that  some  of 
them  should  be  sent  back  ? — I  always  made  a  report  to 
the  guardians  on  each  visit. 

Q.  Was  that  report  acted  upon  ? — No,  invariably  it 
Was  not  acted  upon. 


Q.  Was  any  pressure  brought  upon  you  in  that 
matter  ? — I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  guardians  to  keep 
them  down  there.  As  a  rule  I  usually  had  a  guardian  lo 
accompany  me  to  see  the  patients.  I  was  a^ked  to  leave 
them  there. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  was  no  necessity? — Yes, 
after  seeing  all  round. 

Q.  Who  was  the  guardian  who  said  that  ? — ^Mr. 
Bellsham. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  had  expressed  your  opinion 
as  a  medical  man  that  they  might  be  discharged  ? — Yes. 

Q.  After  that  Mr.  Bellsham  approached  you  to  leave 
them  there  at  the  convalescent  home  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  or  report  suggesting 
that  some  should  be  sent  back  ? — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  Are  those  reports  extant  ? — Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  spoken  about  Mr.  McCarthy.    Was  he 
often  at  the  house  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  he  was  there  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night  ?^ — Yes,  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether 
he  had  any  meals  there  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  ? — I  know  he  had  his  supper 
there. 

Q.  WiiB  that  a  constant  thing? — Yes;  well,  I  saw 
him  on  one  occasion  ;  I  called  for  him  and  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  supper.    I  saw  him  eating  it. 

Q.  You  actually  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  matron's  room  ? — In  the  matron's 
dining-room. 

Q.  Who  was  there  besides  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — The 
matron  herself. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — No  one  else. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  generally  as  to  the  class  of 
inmates  who  come  under  your  notice.  Do  they  recur 
every  year,  or  are  they  people  who  come  once  and  you 
do  not  see  them  again? — Oh!  no,  the  same  old  ones  from 
year  to  year—"  ins  and  outs  "  we  used  to  call  them. 

Q.  The  same  old  people  ? — Yes,  ins  and  outs  with 
a  few  new  ones. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  go  out  in  the  summer-time  ? — 
Yes,  for  probably  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  come 
back  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  have  money  of  their 
own  ? — They  have  informed  me  they  can  earn  money 
outside,  but  they  use  it  up  and  come  inside. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  officials  selling  small 
articles  of  any  kind  to  inmates  of  the  house — tobacco  or 
anything? — Oh!  yes;  tobacco;  that  is  the  province  of 
the  cook. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— The 
cook  sells  tobacco  and  sweets — chocolate,  <Sc. 

Q.  She  sells  these  to  the  inmates  ? — Yes,  they  have  a 
woman  who  goes  round  with  a  little  sample  box. 

Q.  So  that  the  inmates  have  money  to  make  these 
purchases  with? — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  And  the  cook  keeps  a  shop  outside— a  sweet 
shop  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  brings  stores  in  and  sells  to  the  inmates? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  sort  of  thing  conducive  to 
good  discipline  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Now  have  any  cases  come  under  your  notice  of 
inmates  shamming  illness  in  order  to  get  in  ?— Oh,  yes  ; 
any  number  of  them.  Of  course,  I  cannot  always  tell 
them,  but  I  always  give  them  a  second  time,  or  a  third 
time,  so  as  to  make  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  "Kippers  Leg"?— 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  cases  of  that  came  under  your  notice 
in  the  house  ? — We  have  had  three  cases  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  is  that  ?— It  is  where  a  man  puts  some 
foreign  substance  on  to  a  sore— such  as  copper  or  any 
bronze  coin— and  re-opens  it  again. 

Q.  It  is  a  form  of  malingering  ?— It  forms  a  sup- 
puration. 
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POPLAR  mQUIRY. 


Dr.  Lamont.       Q.  That  is  more  or  less  common  isn't  it  ? — There  are 
—        only  three  cases  I  know  of. 

  '         (il/^r.  Rohh.)  Does  the  question  of  outfits  and  pocket 

money  for  the  inmates  when  they  leave  come  under  your 
notice  ? — Oh  !  no. 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  Pocket  money,  did  you  say  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  outfits  and  money 
are  given  to  tbe  inmates  when  they  leave  the  house  ? — 
I  don't  know  about  the  money,  but  I  know  about  the 
outGts. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  some  of  these  people  who  have 
been  given  outfits  come  back  soon  afterwards  without 
them  ? — I  have  seen  son^e  families  where  the  little 
children  who  had  left  perhaps  a  week  previously  with  a 
nice  pair  of  boots  come  back  without  the  boots  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  anything  further  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  been  interfered  with  by  any  guardian 
in  the  performance  of  your  duties  ? — Well,  I  don't  think 
I  I  can  exactly  say  that,  because  I  would  not  allow  them, 

but  tliey  have  certainly  said  things  derogatory  to  my 
position  in  the  house. 

Q.  Is  the  ordinary  and  proper  course  of  things  pursued 
in  this  house  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  is. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  model  workhouse? — 
No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  economy  is  studied  in  the 
administration  ? — No. 

Q.  I  think  you  can  tell  us  something  ? — I  have  been 
informed  by  one  of  the  guardians  who  was  chairman 
at  that  time— Mr.  Bacon  again — that  ''  the  more  you 
"  spend  the  more  the  guardians  will  think  of  you." 

{The  Inspector.)  There,  again,  I  do  not  think.  — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  submit,  sir,  this  is  a  statement  of  policy 
by  a  guardian  to  an  official. 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes,  it  only  concerns  him. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  submit  that  this  is  relative  to  the  issue 
before  you.  {To  witness.)  At  all  events,  that  was  said 
to  you  by  Mr.  Bacon — "  Th,e  more  you  spend  the  more  the 
guardians  will  think  of  you  "  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  been  the  policy  of  the 
board  generally,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bacon  ? — I  could  not  say 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  contractors  at  the 
workhouse  having  refreshments  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Whit- 
lock,  the  milkman,  there  on  a  Tuesday. 

Q.  He  was  the  milk  contractor? — Yes.  Mr.  Kirk, 
the  lemonade  contractor,  and — 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — Mr.  Pyle,  I  have  seen  him  there 
occasionally. 

Q.  He  is  the  ironmonger  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  so  often 
as  the  others. 

Q.  Were  these  contractors  very  friendly  with  the 
guardians  ? — Well,  they  always  spoke  to  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  Why  should  not  the  contractors  come 
to  the  workhouse.  Is  it  a  suggestion  that  they  are 
feeding  at  the  workhouse  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  My  point  is,  sir,  that  the  guardians,  instead 
of  holding  the  contractors  at  arms'  length,  are  unduly 
familiar  with  them.  I  do  not  say  more  than  that  for  the 
moment. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  prove  it. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Have  you  seen  contractors  drinking  at  the 
workhouse  with  the  guardians  ? — No,  sir  ;  I  have  not 
seen  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  in  the  beer  cellar? — 
I  have  seen  them  going  there. 

Q.  With  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  going  there  with  the  guardians? 
— 'The  master  took  them  down,  or  the  assistant  master 
took  them  down. 

Q.  Even  assuming  it  was  the  master's  beer,  do  you, 
as  an  experienced  official,  say  it  is  proper  for  guardians 
and  contractors  to  drink  together  in  the  workhouse. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  submit  Dr.  Lamont  has  not  said  he  has 
seen  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  he  saw  them  going  into  the 
cellar. 

{Mr.  Ford.)    There  is  a  big  range  of  cellars  there. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Would  Mr.  Whitlock,  the  milk  contractor, 
have  any  business  that  would  take  him  to  the  beer  cellar? 
— No,  I  don't  think  he  would. 

Q.  I  should  have  thought  not.  Did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  cancellation  of  Mr.  Whitlock's 
contract  for  milk  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  cancelleJ  for  deficiency  in 
cream? — I  heard  something  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  offer  any  explanation  of  why,  in 
a  few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Whitlock  was  reinstated 
as  contractor  ?— — 

(  The  Inspector.)  He  cannot  know  that  ? — I  don't  know 
that. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  The  Inspector  asked  you  on  the  general 
question  of  the  provisions  and  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance. You  know  that  the  cost  per  head  per  week  has 
increased  from  5s.  2d.  in  1900  to  6?.  5^d.  in  1905.  That 
appears  in  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  page  46  for  the  year  1905.  You  can  take  that 
from  me — an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  1900.  I  ask 
again  whether  you  know,  as  medical  officer,  any  such  great 
improvement  in  the  diet  as  would  account  for  that  in- 
crease ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  us  this  last  gross  of  soda  and 
lemonade  was  ordered  ? — I  think  it  was  ordered  during 
some  festive  week.  The  assistant  master  will  let  you 
know.    I  did  not  order  it  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  never  certified  any  of  it  for  use  ? — 
No. 

Q.  So  that  we  ought  to  find  that  intact  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  officers'  rations  by  the 
Inspector? — Yes,  sonetimes  the  rations  were  exceedingly 
short.  A  great  number  of  complaints  have  been  made  to 
me  within  the  last  month  or  two  by  the  officers^by  the 
night  officers — that  some  of  them  have  actually  had  to  go 
on  duty  without  having  any  food  at  all. 

Q.  But,  doctor,  the  officers  cost,  according  to  the 
figures,  something  like  a  pound  a  week  each  ? — I  actually 
saw  what  was  left  of  a  large  joint  of  meat,  and  there 
were  three  officers  who  could  be  brought  forward  who 
never  had  a  supper  at  all  and  who  had  to  work  all  night 
without  food. 

Q.  Do  you  kaow  how  many  officers  there  are  on  full 
board  inside  ? — No. 

Q.  We  were  promised  last  time  we  would  have  this. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get  it  to  day.  Can  we 
have  the  figures  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Yes. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  You  know,  doctor,  don't  you,  that  the 
officers'  rations  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  from 
£1,600  to  £5,477  ?— That  would  be  due  to  extra  officers. 

Q.  That  would  include  the  schools,  I  know  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  even  assuming  that  there  are  over  100  on 
full  board,  that  would  allow  a  pound  a  week  each  ? — Yes. 
My  opinion  is  there  are  79  or  thereabouts. 

Q  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  rations,  ought 
they  to  cost  anything  like  a  pound  ? — No. 

Q.  A  pound  a  week  is  rather  a  liberal  allowance  for 
ordinary  food  when  supplying  a  number  of  people  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  pound  a 
week  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  don't  know  ;  it  is  an  assumption 
on  the  figures.  I  cannot  tell  definitely  until  I  get  the 
proportion  of  the  officers  on  full  board. 

{Mr.  Lansburij.)    T  suggest  you  wait  until  we  get  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  asked  for  it  for  a  week.  {To 
witness.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of 
the  ambulance  by  Mr.  Bacon  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Jacobs  this  morning  ?  —  I  did  not  hear  what 
Mr.  Jacobs  said.    I  was  not  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Jacobs  said  that  'the  ambulance  belonging 
to  the  workhouse  was  used  for  some  private  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Bacon  was  interested.  It  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Jacobs  that,  under  some  arrangement  with  the 
London  County  Council,  the  ambulance  had  to  be  used 
in  any  case  of  emergency  or  accident.  Has  the  matter 
come  under  your  notice  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  the  absence  of 
the  ambulance  ? — Yes.     The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
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ambulance  often  complained  that  he  bad  to  go  to 
Mildmay  Park — or  some  name  like  that,  at  Hackney — to 
do  something  else  for  the  district. 

Q.  He  often  complained  of  it  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Has  he  done  so  to  you  ? — Yes,  often. 

(il/?-.  Rohh.)  Did  he  say  by  whose  directions  he  had 
gone  ? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Bacon's. 

Q.  Did  he  say  it  was  a  ca?e  of  emergency  or  acci- 
dent ? — No,  sometimes  he  said  it  was  an  ordinary  case  that 
might  have  walked  in  without  an  ambulance  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  actually  tell  you  that? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  broughams  and 
things  of  that  sort  were  supplied  on  the  slightest 
pretext  ?  — 

{The  Inspector.)  Again,  how  does  he  kuow  that  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.).  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  provision 
of  broughams? — No,  it  is  not  in  my  department,  but  I 
l  ave  heard  a  great  deal. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  what  you  have  heard — only  what 
you  know.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  provision 
of  broughams  at  the  stations.  Are  broughams  sent  to 
the  railway  stations  when  men  are  returning  from 
convalescent  homes? — As  a  general  rule,  the  officers  who 
bring  the  men  back  from  convalescent  homes  hire  a 
brougham  at  the  station. 

Q.  But  does  it  take  an  officer  to  bring  a  man  back 
from  a  convalescent  home  ? — That  is  the  order  of  the 
board,  I  understand. 

Q.  Suppose  the  man  is  not  returning  to  the  house, 
would  an  officer  be  sent  then  ? — Yes,  to  his  private 
address. 

Q.  Do  you  seriously  say  that.  Doctor  ? — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  sent  a  man  to  a  convalescent  home 
at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Dover,  and  he  is  discharged  as 
convalescent,  and  going  back  to  his  own  home.  Do  you 
mean  that  an  officer  is  sent  from  the  workhouse  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  take  him  to  his  own  home  ? — Ye?. 

{The  Inspector.)  Would  that  be  one  of  your  officers — • 
one  of  the  ambulance  officers,  either  male  or  female. 
Are  they  people  who  are  trainei  nurse?  in  any  way? — 
They  have  had  some  amount  of  sick  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  to  provide  them.  Are  they  under 
your  jurisdiction  ? — No  ;  the  master's. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  keep  a  dispensary  in  the  work- 
house ? — Yes, 

Q.  What  do  you  keep  there  ? — Oh  !  a  lot  of  things. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  particularly  interesting  in 
mind — I  see  you  smile — what  is  there  of  any  particular 
interest  that  you  keep  ? — Cough  drops,  probably. 

Q.  Have  your  stores  ever  been  commandeered  by 
anyone  ? — Well,  the  general  rule  was  that  the  officers, 
from  the  master  downwards,  thought  they  had  free 
access  to  my  surgery.  The  master  had  a  private  key 
with  which  he  could  get  in  and  help  himself. 

Q.  And  the  matron  has  a  duplicate  ? — Ye;^,  and  the 
assistant  master  has  one  as  well. 

Q.  In  case  the  master  might  ba  out,  I  suppose. 
Did  they,  in  fact,  help  themselves?— The  master  nearly 
ended  his  life  there. 

Q.  How  did  that  unfortunate  incident  come  about  ? — 
{Some  laugliter.) 

{ Mr.  Crooks.)  Why  do  they  laugh  if  it  was  unfortunate  ? 

{Witness.)  He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  tonic  in 
the  morning,  and  I  had  a  bottle  of  very  strong  poison — 
prussic  acid — and  I  put  it  alongside  the  bottle  I  had 
that  he  used  to  help  himself  to. 

Q.  A  bottle  of  tonic  ? — Yes,  a  pick-me-up — just  a  tonic. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  there  an  ordinary  person 
would  wish  to  have  out  of  a  doctor's  shop  ? 

{Mr.  Rohinson.)  Prussic  acid  1 

{Witness.)  He  thought  he  knew  all  about  drugs,  and 
helped  himself  to  this  one  after  having  had  it  previously  ; 
he  knew  the  bottle,  and  I  had  a  bottle  which  was  a  fac- 
simile of  the  one  he  had  been  having  his  tonic  from,  and 
he  got  hold  of  it.  I  happened  to  notice  it,  or  else  the 
man  would  have  been  dead. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  He  helped  himself  to  some  prussic  acid 
instead  of  tonic  ? — No. 

Q.  Prussic  acid  instead  of  pick-me-up  ? — 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  That  was  knock-me-down  then  ! 


{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  bearing  of  this? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  supplied  any  of  the  guardians 
with  drugs  or  medicine,  doctor  ? — Oh  !  yes  ;  the  guardians 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  have  anything  out  of  my 
surgery. 

Q.  Claimed  the  right? — Claimed  the  right,  of  course  ; 
the  surgery  was  an  open  door. 

Q.  Did  any  come  in  and  help  themselves  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  help  themselves  to  ? — Oh,  cough 
drops. 

Q.  And  that  was  claimed  as  an  absolute  right  ? — Yes, 
Q.  Who  by  ?— 

{Mr.  Lamhury.)    Might  we  have  the  names? 
{The  Ins])ector.)  I  am  waiting. 

{Witness.)  Mr.  Bacon,  Mrs.  Cordery — I  cannot  name 
them  exactly,  sir.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  not  given 
anything  out  of  my  surgery  for  a  year  or  two  now. 

{The  Inspector.)    But  these  are  small  things. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  submit  that  the  whole  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  made  up  of  small  things.  It  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  these. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  May  I  intervene.  It  won't  take  two 
or  three  minutes.  You  have  said.  Dr.  Lament,  that 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  you  to  give  inmates 
beer.    That  is  so  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  instanced  a  case  where  you  allege 
that  I  influenced  you  to  give  some  beer  to  an  inmate  ?— 
That  is  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  age  of  the  inmate  ?— The  man 
is  outside  now. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  age  ? — That  doesn't  matter. 

Q.  Yes,  it  does  matter  about  the  age.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  man  is  a  messenger,  6G  years  of  age, 
and  I  am  charged  with  the  terrible  crime  of  influencing 
the  doctor  to  give  him  a  pint  of  beer.  If  I  am  gnilty 
I  am  prepared  to  plead  guilty,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  particular  incident.  But  this  man  whom  I  am  charged 
with  influencing  Dr.  Lamont  to  give  beer  to,  is  6S  years 
of  age,  and  works  from  9  to  5  as  a  messenger  at  these 
offices.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  any  guardians  have 
expressed  want  of  confidence  in  your  skill  as  medical 
officer  of  the  workhouse  ? — No,  but  I  think — 

Q.  Simply  answer  the  question  ? — They  have  not 
expressed  it  in  the  board  room, 

Q.  They  have  not  ?— Ob  !  no. 

Q.  Take  your  mind  back.  Did  you  appear  before 
the  house  committee  previous  to  the  last  one  ? — Where. 

Q.  The  workhouse  committee.  You  can  remember 
when  I  had  supper  ;  you  must  remember  this  ? — You  had 
so  many  suppers — I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  appearing  before  the  house 
committee  with  reference  to  the  case  of  sending 
Nathaniel  Hewson  to  the  sick  asylum  ? — Oh  !  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  a  subject  of 
complaint — rather  from  the  sick  asylum — that  you  had 
sent  this  man  there,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  discharged 
from  the  sick  asylum  as  soon  as  he  got  there  as  quite  fit 
to  go  to  work? — But  mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman  

Q.  Don't  embellish— I  will  do  that  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  submit  that  the  witness  should  be 
allowed  to  answer. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  ask  a  fair  question,  sir.     If  the 
question  is  improper,  you  will  please  correct  it. 
{The  Inspector.)  What  was  it  ? 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  Does  the  doctor  remember  a  case 
being  brought  before  the  house  committee  with  reference 
to  sending  Nathaniel  Hewson  to  the  sick  asylum  with 
alleged  fracture  of  the  rib^.  That  is  so,  isn't  it  ? — I  am 
not  going  to  answer  that  unless  you  ask  me  to  do  sd,  Mr. 
Davy. 

{The  Insp)ector.)  You  can  give  an  answer,  and 
explain  it  ? — Yes,  if  he  lets  me  explain  it.  Yes,  I  remember 
the  occasion.  The  man  alleged  he  had  been  run  over  by 
a  vehicle  out  ide  the  workhouse.  lie  came  in,  and  was 
sent  to  the  sick  asylum,  and  within  48  liourj  the 
medical  officer  discharged  him  from  there  ;  and  the 
guardians  thought  I  had  no  right  to  send  him  there  at 
all.  You  see,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  I  have 
the  discretion  to  send  them  anywhere  I  choose  from  th? 
workhouse. 
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iMmont,       Q.  What  is  the  date?— It  is  not  long;   I  think  I 

T  can  find  out. 

JuDe, 

—  {Mr.  2fcCai-thy.)  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  ? — I  should 

like  to  say  that  the  guardians  want  to  get  a  grip  at  me. 
On  every  little  matter  they  want  me  to  have  no  discretion 
in  the  house  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  the  guardians  think  very  highly 
of  you,  giving  you  this  testimonial  ? — Yes,  for  last  year  ; 
I  don't  know  about  this  year. 

(Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  put  it  to  you,  that  you  sent  this 
man  to  the  sick  asylum  alleged  to  be  suffering  from 
fractured  ribs  ;  whether  it  was  fractured  ribs  or  not,  you 
alleged  it  V — I  don't  think  I  did,  because  I  had  not  proof. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  he  went  to  the  sick  asylum? 
—He  went,  no  doubt. 

Q.  And  was  discharged  from  the  sick  asylum  on  the 
following  day? — I  don't  know  about  that,  because  I 
have  never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  case,  do  you  remember 
telling  a  gjardian  in  the  committee  room  that  you 
thought  the  medical  officer  of  the  sick  asylum  was 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  you  in  returning  the  man  before 
six  months  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  a  medical 
man  who  discharges  an  alleged  sick  patient  from  any 
hospital  within  48  hours  is  acting  unfair  to  himself, 
because  it  might  be  something  more  serious. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Anderson,  that  the  doctor  of  the  sick 
asylum  was  guilty  of  discourtesy  to  you  in  not  retain- 
ing that  man  there  for  six  months  ? — No,  it  was  a  sort  of 
sotto  voce.  Somebody  behind  me  said  "  six  months." 
"How  long  should  he  be  there  for  observation?" 
A  guardian  behind  me  said  "  six  months. "  I  said, 
"  Oh!  no  ;  it  need  not  be  six  months." 

Q.  Then  you  don't  remember  making  that  statement ; 
you  don't  remember  answering  Mr.  Anderson  in  the 
affirmative  with  reference  to  the  question  ? — No,  I  never 
said  six  mf>nths. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Anderson  turning  to  you 
then  in  the  committee,  and  telling  you  he  would  not 
trust  you  to  look  after  his  cat  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Anderson  ever  said  so. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)    He  did. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  will  put  Mr.  Anderson  in  that  chair. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  a  guardian. 

{The  Inspector.)    Is  Mr.  Anderson  a  medical  expert  ? 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  No,  but  I  want  to  prove  that  some 
of  the  guardians  have  no  confidence  in  Dr.  Lamont  as  a 
medical  officer. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Is  that  a  sample  of  the  guardians' 
courtesy  in  the  matter  ? 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  I  am  bound  to  read  this  now: — 
"12th  May,  1905.  This  is  to  certify  the  guardians  have 
"  pleasure  in  testifying  that  Dr.  Lamont  has,  throughout 
"  this  period,  carried  out  his  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory 
"  and  efficient  manner."    {Some  applause  from  ihe  public.) 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  sir;  we 
are  not  being  tried  by  the  public  assembled  ;  we  shall  be 
judged  by  the  evidence  presently.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  speaking  personally,  we  adhere  to  that  testi- 
monial, but  individual  guardians  may  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

(ilfr.  McCarthy.)    That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  this  is  signed  by  yourself, 
Mr.  McCarthy, 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  Of  course,  you  quite  realise  that 
in  the  position  of  chairman  you  have  to  sign — to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  will  take  the  witness 
to  another  case.  Do  you  remember  Catherine  Sullivan  ? 
— I  know  that  lady  well. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  back  from  your  holidays 
last  year  ? — I  forget.    June  or  July — July  probably. 

Q.  July  or  August.  Anyhow,  it  is  immaterial  ? — It 
would  be  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

Q.  We  will  say  the  first  week  in  August.  This 
woman  was  in  the  sick  ward  suffering  from  a  bad  eye — 
sent  there  by  your  locum  tenens  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  on  the  8th  August  you  decided  she  should 
go  to  the  sick  asylum.  Do  you  remember  that  ? — I 
remember  it  well. 


Q.  Did  not  an  old  woman,  who  was  practically  blind, 
beg  of  you  to  send  her  to  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
did  you  not  say  to  her  that  you  would  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  sick  asylum  or  out 
of  the  house  ? — That  is  not  so. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  say  ? — 'On  August  8th  I 
saw  her,  and  she  was  suffering  from  a  contagious  and 
infectious  disease  of  the  eye,  with  a  suppuration,  and  the 
woman  might  have  lost  her  sight.  I  ordered  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  the  sick  asylum  for  further  treatment. 
All  that  was  in  my  power  to  do. 

Q.  I  do  not  dispute  that  ? — She  said  she  would  not  go. 
I  said,  unless  you  go,  you  can't  go  into  the  body  of  the 
house. 

Q.  But  the  point  is,  you  would  not  keep  this 
unfortunate  woman,  suffering,  in  the  sick  ward,  but 
rather  let  her  go  in  the  street  than  go  in  the  sick  \yard 
and  be  attended  to  ? — That  is  for  her  to  do. 

Q.  She  told  you  she  could  not  go  to  the  sick  asylum 
because  she  was  waiting  for  a  letter  to  go  hopping  ? — 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  woman  did  not  like  the  sick 
asylum  ;  she  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  sick  asylum  at 
all.  That  was  why.  You  will  see  by  another  document 
the  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  this  Poplar  workhouse,  or  the 
sick  asylum  ? — That  is  the  sick  ward  card  sent  to 
the  medical  officer,  coming  from  me — ulcer  of  the 
cornea, 

Q.  Highly  contagious  ? — And,  according  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  Orders,  it  must  go  to  the  sick 
asylum, 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  You  say,  doctor,  that  the  guardians 
were  putting  pressure  upon  you  with  reference  to 
giving  beer  to  the  inmates  and  altering  the  dietary? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

Q.  I  believe  you  attended  the  committee  at  the  end 
of  March  with  reference  to  the  alteration  in  the  dietary 
table  ?— I  did. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  committee  this— that  you  would 
not  carry  out  their  wishes  ? — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  will 
jusb  let  you  know  what  I  said.  I  told  you  I  would  not 
carry  out  any  illegal  order  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

Q.  All  right ;  that  was  in  March? — Yes. 

Q,  And  was  my  statement  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  had  no  guts? — That  is  what  you  said. 

Q.  Was  that  subsequently  to  it  ? — No,  it  was  said 
several  times. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Mirch  ? — You  said  you  would  never 
believe  in  the  Local  Government  Board  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  in  March  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  that  pressure  was  being  exercised  on  you 
right  up  to  then.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lough  subsequent  to  that  date  ? — I  said  to  Mr, 
Lough  that  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  carry  out  any 
orders  of  the  board,  providing  I  was  able  to  do  so  ; 
that  is  the  classification  of  the  inmates. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  you  said  on  the 
3rd  April  when  the  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  : — "  Union  workhouse.  Poplar,  E.  3rd  April, 
"  190G.  Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform 
"  the  guardians  that,  upon  consideration  of  what  took 
"  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  workhouse  committee  on 
"  Wednesday  last  on  the  subject  of  the  diet  of  the 
"  inmates,  I  feel  I  gave  a  wrong  impression  by  speaking 
"  of  diets  instead  of  classification.  What  I  wish  to 
"  convey  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  Order 
"  placed  on  me  the  responsibility  of  classifying  all  inmates 
"  of  the  workhouse  for  dietary  purposes.  However,  I 
"  understand,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  guardians  that 
"  all  persons  above  the  age  of  60  years  should  be  placed 
"  in  one  of  the  classes  for  the  infirm  ;  and  I  beg  to  say 
"  that,  in  this  matter  I  am  quite  willing  to  comply  with 
"  the  guardians'  wishes.  I  should  like  to  add  that  if 
"  anything  I  said  under  excitement,  at  the  meeting  or 
"  since,  has  given  offence  to  any  of  the  guardians,  I 
"  greatly  regret  it,  and  trust  that  they  will  accept  my 
"  apology  for  the  same.  Yours  faithfully,  J.  Lamont, 
"  medical  officer."  Was  any  pressure  put  on  you  to 
write  that  letter  ? — No,  not  to  write  the  letter, 

{Mr.  Sumner.)  I  should  like  to  ask  the  medical 
officer  if  he  can  give  any  reason  why  he  knocked  the 
men's  beer  off  who  were  working  in  the  stoke-hole,  trim- 
ming Welsh  coal,  and  kept  the  beer  on  his  own  men  ? — 
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I  can  do  that,  because  the  men  workinc;  with  the  Welsh 
coal  were  not  working  at  all.  I  say,  Mr.  Davy,  I  have  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  workhouse,  and  have  seen  what 
each  man  individually  did  ;  and  I  found  that  most  of  the 
men  engaged  at  the  coal-siding  were  practically  loafing 
half  of  the  day  ;  and,  mind  you,  Mr.  Davy,  all  the  young 
men  are  getting  an  ounce  of  tobacco  at  the  present  time. 

(jlfr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  not  true,  sir. 
(Mi:  Crooks.)  That  is  a  mistake. 

(  Witness.)  It  is  only  a  waggon  of  coal  now  and  again, 
and  just  every  other  day,  or  something  like  that. 

(2Ir.  Sumner.)    More  than  that  ! 

(The  Inspector.)    He  has  given  an  answer. 

(3Ir.  Sumner.)  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  me.  But 
I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  remembers  the  man 
who  was  cleaning  out  boilers  in  the  stoke-hole,  and  got 
fixed,  and  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  flues  by  men 
working  in  the  stoke-hole.  He  was  called  upon  by  the 
men  to  attend  to  the  man,  and  absolutely  refused.  Is 
that  the  position  of  a  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  ? — 
Mr.  Sumner,  was  tbat  a  pauper  ? 

Q.  No  ? — Then  you  have  nothing  to  speak  about. 

Q.  For  a  man  to  be  absolutely  dying — and  he 
refuses  to  go  to  his  assistance.  {lnterruj)tion  among  the 
■/niblic.) 

(Jlr.  Lanshnrij.)  It  is  Mr.  Robb's  pals.  I  wish  it  was 
a  public  meeting. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  sure  no  one  will  join  me  more 
heartily  than  Mr.  Lansbury  in  asking  for  order,  and  I  ask 


of  anyone  here  who  is  a  member  of  the  alliance  that    -O''-  Laniont, 

they  will  follow  the  good  example  set  by  Mr.  Crooks's   

friends,  and  refrain  from  any  disorder.    We  had  a  little  Jime. 
show  of  enthusiasm  on  the  first  occasion.    Mr.  Crooks 
and  Mr.  Lansbury  kindly  and  properly  intervened — we 
have  had  none  since,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  exhibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  I  appear. 

(.)/?'S.  Wilson.)  I  want  to  ask,  doctor,  if  you  have 
ever  seen  me  taking  refreshments — beer  or  brandy — 
in  the  workhouse? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  was  supplied   to   me   in  a 
private  room  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  come  to  the  surgery  for  stuff  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  tonics  ?— No. 

Q.  Or  any  kind  of  medicine? — No.    Nothing  like 
that. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  Thank  you. 

{Mr.  Rolmison.)  I  shall  have  some  questions  to  ask. 
{Mr.    Crooks.)    Will   you   let   me   have   my  cross- 
examination  to-day,  and  Mr.  Robinson  to-morrow  ? 
{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  will  adjourn,  or  I  can  go  on. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  suggest,  if  I  am  not  troubling  you, 
it  is  now  ten  minutes  past  four  ;  we  cannot  possibly 
finish  the  witness  to  day  ;  I  would  ask  you  to  adjourn 
till  to-morrow.  From  eleven  to  four  of  this  sort  of  thing 
is  quite  enough. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  am  I  one  of  the 
guardians  who  have  had  tonics  in  the  surgery  ? — No. 


{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  want  to  know,  sir,  whether  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  expedite  this  Inquiry,  because  you  will 
see  how  very  serious  it  is.  We  have  been  now  three 
days,  and  we  have  not  had  a  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
industrial  and  financial  conditions  of  the  borough. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  that 
subject.  This  Inquiry  interferes  greatly  with  the  work 
I  have  to  do,  and  it  would  be  good  for  all  concerned  that 
we  should  get  through  it  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  Last  week  we 
settled  two  days'  a  week  for  the  Inquiry.  Don't  you 
think  we  could  put  on  a  third — Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  ? 

{3Ir.  Rohb.)  I  am  sorry  I  could  rot  attend.  I  made  my 
arrangements  on  the  basis  of  the  two  days,  and  have  an 
appointment  for  Wednesday. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  I  hope  you  won't  make  it  on  Wednes- 
day.   I  shall  have  to  appear  for  the  master  ;  it  is  serious 


for  him,  and  I  have  regular  court  days  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  I  have  already  given  up  Friday. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  suggest  Monday. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  mention  it  again  to-morrow. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  think  three  days  the  week  after  next 
will  be  convenient  to  all  of  us. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  really  we  might  do  a  good 
deal  by  quickening  up  the  evidence  if  we  can — asking  as 
few  questions  as  possible — and  getting  to  the  real 
subject. 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  Couldn't  we  have  copies  of  the  state- 
ments, and  we  could  hand  in  our  statements,  and  you 
could  put  the  questions  straight  away. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  consider  that.  I  have  no 
doubt,  after  what  I  have  said,  we  shall  be  able  to  come 
to  an  arrangement. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Friday,  l5tJi  June,  1906. 


Dr.  J.  Lamont  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Robinson.)  Doctor,  I  think  you  told  the  Inspector 
yesterday  that  you  had  ceased  to  make  any  complaints  in 
the  complaint  books  after  October,  1903  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Was  that  complaint,  speaking  from  memory,  with 
reference  to  some  sanitary  matters  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  said  the  guardians  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  master  as  against  yours  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  ceased  to  carry  out  the 
direction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make 
complaints  ;  is  that  so? — That  is  so  to  a  certain  extent, 

Q.  Well,  to  what  extent  did  you  make  complaints.  I 
understood  you  to  swear  yesterday  that  it  was  since  1903. 
To  what  extent  is  it  so  ? — The  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  these  :  Any  complaint  I  make 
must  be  made  in  my  report  book.  I  have  made  no  report 
in  my  book. 

Q.  Although  there  were  frequent  occasions  on  which  you 
ought  to  have  done  so  ? — There  may  have  been. 

Q.  But  were  there  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 


Q.  Well  then,  when  did  this  question  of  the  beer  arise  ? —  j),,  i^am^^ 
That  has  been  on  since,  I  daresay,  1898.  '  

Q.  But  then  certainly  since  1903  you  had  things  to  com-  J ""i®- 
plain  of — -the  excessive  allowance  of  beer  ? — Oh,  no.   

Q.  No?— No. 

Q.  Not  since  1903  ? — You  will  find  that  in  my  book. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  complaint  book.  Did  you  make  a  com- 
plaint ? — There  are  never  complaints  made  about  the 
beer.  {Laughter.) 

{The  Inspector.)  Let  us  have  none  of  that  unseemly 
applause  :  it  is  so  silly. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  silly  about 
it,  but  it  does  not  affect  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  medical  officer  would  not  complain 
about  the  beer  because  the  amount  of  beer  ordered  is 
clearly  within  his  discretion  ? — Exactly. 

{Mr.  Robinson.)  I  take  it  the  whole  of  the  beer  allowed 
to  the  inmates  was  ordered  by  you  ? — It  was  not  ordered 
by  me. 
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Q.  Then  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  the  Inspector  said, 
because  I  understood  him  to  say  it  would  be  ordered  by 
you  y — HaTO  you  seen  the  book  'i 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  understood  the  Inspector 
to  say  that  the  quantity  of  beer  would  be  ordered  by 
you  ? — Has  it  been  ordered  by  me 

(jrhe  Inspector.)  It  is  in  the  book  I  suppose  ? — You  will 
see  by  the  book  it  is  put  on  for  extra  labour. 

(/1/r.  liohbindH.)  Exactly,  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  agreed  to  that  ? — I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  why  did  not  you  complain  '? — Who  to  ? 
Q.  The  guardians  ?— The  guardians  knew  of  it. 

Q.  Very  well.  How  many  temperance  guardians  are 
there  out  of  24  ? — Well,  a  good  number,  sir. 

(.Ifr.  Bohh.)  I  am  going  to  object.  If  my  friend  holds 
a  brief  for  the  guardians,  well  and  good.  But  this 
cross-examination  is  not  cross-examination  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Madeley.  It  is  cross-examination  of  a  general 
character,  going  into  the  administration.  If  my  friend 
says  he  appears  for  the  guardians  I  am  quite  content. 
If  every  person  who  appears  for  an  individual  is  going 
to  take  his  cross-examination  into  the  whole  question  we 
shall  never  be  done. 

(  Mr.  Robinson.)  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  allegation 
against  my  client  by  Dr.  Lamont  was  that  he  coerced  the 
doctor  into  allowing  more  beer  than  was  necessary.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  on,  and,  if  that  is  so,  it  was  the  doctor's 
doty  to  have  complained.  I  submit  that  I  have  never  gone 
outside  the  province  of  defending  Mr.  Madeley.  I  leave  to 
the  guardians  their  defence,  but  I  submit  that  my  question 
is  a  proper  one  and  ought  to  be  allowed.  Now,  doctor, 
if  you  thought  that  too  much  beer  was  being  allowed 
under  your  orders,  you  being  coerced  into  it,  why  did 
yon  not  comnlain  against  the  master  to  the  temperance 
members  V — The  temperance  members  rather  like  the  men 
to  have  beer. 

Q.  You  say  that  upon  oath  ? — Yes.  ■ 

{The  Inspector.)  That  again  is  a  matter  for  the 
guardians. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  I  only  ask  for  this  reason.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  against  the  master  that  for  some  purpose 
or  other  he  asked  for  and  insisted  on  having  more  beer  ? — 
That  is  so. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  I  am  glad  you  confirm  what  I  am 
putting  to  the  Inspector.  Therefore,  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
Dr.  Lamont  why  he  did  not  object  to  it.  I  won't  prolong 
this  Inquiry  I  can  assure  you,  because  I  am  a  busy  man. 

(The  Inspector.)  He  said  he  did  not,  any  way. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  No,  he  did  not.  (To  witness.)  Did 
you  ever  complain  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
Auditor  that  too  much  beer  or  brandy  was  being  allowed 
to  the  inmates  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  Local  Government 
Board  Auditor. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  him  if  you  liked  '? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  complain  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  V — Certainly  not,  but  remember  that  I  sent  a  letter 
in  last  year  asking  to  see  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  relating  to  these  matters,  and  I  have  only  seen 
him  now. 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  it  in  to  ? — The  Local  Government 
Board. 

Q.  Well,  you  cannot  comolain  to  the  guardians  about 
that '? — Oh  no,  but  it  was  referring  to  the  general  matters 
of  the  house. 

Q.  And  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  you  should  see  him  ? — No. 

(  The  Inspector.)  We  sent  down  two  Inspectors  specially 
to  interview  Dr.  Lamont. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  Quite  so,  sir,  but  he  says  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  them.  But  that  does  not  much  matter. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  extra  brandy  you  were  coerced 
by  the  master  into  allowing  for  the  inmates.  How  much 
do  you  think  that  would  amount  to  in  a  week  ? — I  cannot 
give  it  to  you  offhand,  because  I  have  not  my  books.  The 
books  will  give  that. 

Q.  We  have  got  it  from  you  that  your  usual  allowance  was 
from  two  to  three  ounces  for  a  man  or  woman  per  day  ? 
— Three  ounces  per  day  is  allowed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  a  sick  man  or  woman. 

Q.  How  much  more  beyond  those  who  were  actually  sick 
did  you  allow  ? — You  will  see  that  by  the  book. 


Q.  In  what  book  would  that  be  ? — The  medical  relief 
book  for  several  years  back. 

Q.  Will  that  show  you  how  many  more  ounces  you  per- 
mitted to  be  asked  for  over  and  above  what  was  required  '? 
— Nothing  was  granted  unless  I  thought  it  was  essential. 

Q.  Well,  but  then,  doctor,  really  I  am  astonished,  because 
you  certainly  gave  everybody  the  impression  yesterday 
that  the  master  had  coerced  you  into  allowing  brandy 
more  than  sufficient  for  what  was  required  ? — That  is  not 
correct. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ? — The  master 
asked  me  to  put  them  on,  but  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Surely,  but  you  suggested  th  ityou  did  yesterday.  I 
have  no  shorthand  notes  unfortunately,  but  it  is  in  my 
memory  that  you  did  suggest  that  the  master  coerced 
you  into  doing  this  ? — He  tried  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not 
allow  him.  i 

(The  Inspectoi:)  He  did  not  say  tho^e  words,  he  said 
"  used  pressure."  ^ 

(Air.  Robinson.)  With  the  greatest  deference,  sir,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Robb,  he  used  the  word  "  coerce." 

(The  Inspector.)  That  was  referring  to  the  guardians, 
not  the  master. 

(A[r.  Robb.)  I  have  got  a  note  here.  What  he  said 
was  that  the  master  pressed  him  to  put  additional 
patients  on  brandy  because  a  certain  lady  wanted  more. 

(Afr.  Robinson.)  He  said  "I  have  been  coerced  into 
"  committing  breaches  of  the  Orders  by  the  master  and 
"  the  guardians." 

(The  Inspector.)  Now,  Mr.  Robinson,  what  is  the 
object  of  all  this  ?  The  man  has  been  dismissed  and  his 
pension  has  gone. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  Well,  sir,  but  he  has  been  attacked 
very  seriously. 

(The  Inspector.)  He  has,  but  what  is  the  use  in  these 
circumstances  of  pressing  minute  details  like  this  ? 

(Air.  Robinson.)  I  submit  the  whole  evidence  con- 
sisted of  minute  details  which  when  examined  come  to 
very  little,  but,  if  you  say  the  master  has  been  judged 
already  before  this  Inquiry,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  stay 
here  wasting  my  time  and  his  money. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  master  has  been  judged.  It  is  a  question  whether  he 
comes  under  section  7  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  Surely  he  has  got  a  character  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  pension. 

(Tlie  Lispertor.)  You  can  say  what  you  like  so  far  as 
the  master's  character  is  concerned.  We  prefer  he 
should  have  something  said  for  him.  But  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  pressing  this  sort  of  question  on  the  witness  in  a 
way  that  will  lead  to  very  little. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  With  great  deference  I  submit  to  you 
this.  That  the  whole  course  of  the  examination  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Robb  was  directed  against  the  master,  and 
that  the  doctor  showed  the  greatest  animus  auamst  him. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that  because  I  believe  they  have 
not  spoken  for  months. 

(Witness.)  I  have  no  animosity  against  the  master  ;  I 
never  had. 

(A[r.  Robijison.)  Never  had  any  animosity  against  the 
master  ? — No. 

Q.  Well,  your  attitude  yesterday  was  a  signal  contradic- 
tion of  that. 

(Air.  Robb.)  Will  my  friend  confine  hinself  to  the 
master. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  If  you  say,  sir,  it  is  useless  my  doing 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  master,  I  shall  at  once  sit  down 
and  take  no  further  part. 

(The  Insp>ector.)  If  the  master  desires  evidence  to 
rehabilitate  his  character  I  have  no  intention  of  putting 
the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way. 

(Air.  Robinson.)  That  is  a  question  for  the  master.  I 
will  have  a  talk  with  him  afterwards.  I  will  finish  with 
the  doctor  and  then  consider  the  question  with  him, 
because  I  am  not  going  to  waste  my  time  or  his  money 
in  taking  part  in  this  Inquiry,  if  it  is  useless.  (To 
vntness) :  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  mast'T'r  permitted 
swearing  in  his  room.  That  is  an  attack  upon  the  master. 
Why  do  you  susgest  that  he  permitted  the  inmates  to 
swear  in  his  room  ? — Because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
inmates. 
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Q.  "Why  was  he  afraid  of  the  inmates  ? — -He  had  no  disci- 
pline. He  did  not  know  how  to  treat  the  inmates 
properly.  That  was  why  he  could  not  order  them  back 
as  he  should  have  done  as  master  of  the  workhouse. 

Q.  So  you  suggest  that  the  master  was  intimidated  by  the 
inmates.  Was  that  it  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  the 
inmates  used  any  language  towards  him  and  he  could  not 
do  anything  to  them.  He  could  not  act  as  he  ought  to 
have  acted — to  have  charged  them  and  sent  them  to 
Arbour  Square. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that,  doctor.  Can 
you  give  me  any  reason  why  you  make  that  statement  V — 
if  an  inmate  swears  to  any  officer,  it  is  right  of  that 
officer  to  have  him  charged  immediately. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  really  that  every  inmate  that  swears  in 
the  workhouse  should  be  charged  at  Arbour  Square  '? — ■ 
In  a  certain  way  he  ought. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  certain  way.  Supposing  a 
dozen  men  swear  in  one  day,  do  you  suggest  that  they 
should  be  taken  to  Arbour  Square  ? — What  sort  of 
swearing  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  That  is  a  question  for  you.  Do  j'ou  suggest  that  every 
man  who  did  that  should  be  sent  to  Arbour  Square  ? — 
I  should  give  them  60  days'  hard. 

Q.  You  say,  yes  '? — Yes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  woixld  be  said  of  the  rpaster 
if  he  took  up  five  or  six  or  ten  men  each  time  ? — I  do  not 
care  if  there  were  100  men. 

Q.  I  see,  you  do  not  care  if  there  were  100.  Did 
you  ever  point  out  to  the  master  the  character  of 
the  meat  you  objected  to  V — We  have  often  spoken  about 
it. 

Q.  Did  you  point  it  out  to  him.  What  do  you  mean 
"  Often  spoken  about  it."  That  is  not  an  answer.  Did 
you  point  out  your  objection  to  the  meat  V — I  have  often 
said  the  beef  tea  was  not  of  quality. 

Q.  But  I  am  talking  now  about  the  meat  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  meat  you  spoke  about  yesterday.  Did  you 
call  the  master's  attention  to  it  V — That  was  not  men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  very  bad  — I  have  a  very  good 
memory. 

Q.  "  I  notice  the  meat  was  sometimes  hard  in  fibre  and 
"coarse."  Do  you  say  you  did  not  mention  that  yester- 
day V — The  meat  was  hard  in  fibre. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  either  way.  You  have  just  made  a 
direct  contradiction.  Y'ou  now  swear  you  did  not  men- 
tion the  fibre  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  yesterday  V — I 
did  not  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  I  took  your  answer  at  the  time  ? — That  I  said  meat  ? 

Q.  I  certainly  say  meat  V — Yes. 

Q.  "  I  have  inspected  the  meat "  ? — What  sort  of  meat  V 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  the  Inspector  about  mutton, 
•whether  there  was  any  meat  more  expensive  than  that  V 
— Now  you  have  mentioned  mutton. 

Q.  Is  not  mutton  meat  ? — No,  it  is  not  meat. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?— It  is  food. 

Q.  Well,  now,  doctor,  do  you  really  mean — I  mean  your 
evidence  has  to  be  accepted  that  mutton  is  not  meat  but 
food.  But  it  is  not  really  worth  while  wasting  time 
about  it.  Is  that  the  way  you  have  got  up  your 
evidence  V — Y"ou  have  wasted  the  time. 

Q.  Yes,  no  doubt  I  have  because  no  doubt  you  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  do  ;  but  this  class  of  evidence — 
mutton  is  not  meat  but  food — I  put  it  to  you,  you  said 
this  meat  was  sometimes  hard  in  fibre  and  coarse  ;  did 
you  call  the  master's  attention  to  that  ? — Why  should  I  ? 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did. 
You  were  the  medical  officer  'i — But  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  food  in  the  house. 

Q.  Why  did  you  inspect  it  if  you  had  nothing  to  with  it  ? 
— Could  I  not  look  at  things  ? 

Q.  Certainly  you  could.  But  you  must  have  looked  at  it 
with  an  object  ? — Oh,  no,  I  never  look  at  things  with  an 
object. 

Q.  Not  even  a  patient,  I  suppose? — Oh,  don't  I.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  myself  away  on  that  point. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  yourself  away.  I  am 
asking  you  to  do  what  you  have  volunteered  to  do  just 
now,  to  give  the  truth '? — What  do  you  want  to  know 
about  the  meat  ? 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  with  what  object  you  inspected  the    Br.  Lamorvt. 

meat.    Was  it  to  know  whether  it  was  up  to  Quality  or   

not?— I  will  let  you  know  that.    I  think  it  will  satisfy      15  Juno, 
the  Court.    As  I  was  miking  my  round  I  saw  people 
sitting  down  eating.    I  could  not  help  observing  what 
I  saw. 

Q.  Very  well,  and  you  have  found  it  hard  in  fibre,  coarse 
and  so  on.  Did  you  point  that  out  to  the  master? — Why 
should  I  ? 

Q.  Was  it  fit  for  the  inmates? — I  am  not  going  to  say 
that. 

Q.  You  won't  say  ? — It  is  not  in  question. 

Q.  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  was  it  the  master's  duty  ? — 
We  have  not  attacked  the  master  on  that  point. 

Q.  Was  it  bis  duty  to  see  that  the  meat  came  up  to 
standard  ? — It  was. 

Q.  Very  well.  Why  did  you  not  say  to  the  master — • 
"  This  meat  is  not  fit  for  the  inmates  because  it  does  not. 
"  come  up  to  the.standard  "  ? — Was  it  part  of  my  duty  ? 

Q.  If  you  inspected  it,  yes  ? — I  did  not  say  I  inspected  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  won't  go  further  than  that.  Just 
one  moment  and  then  I  shall  have  finished.  About  this 
prussic  acid.  Do  you  really  suggest  that  the  master  was 
nearly  taking  prussic  acid  ? — Why  should  you  ask  me  ? 

Q.  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you  ? — I  do  not  see  why. 

Q.  I  do  not  mind  whether  you  see  or  not.  In  what  sort 
of  bottle  was  it  kept  ? — In  a  poison  bottle. 

Q.  And  you  caught  him  in  the  act,  about  to  drink  from 
a  poison  bottle  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that? — Well,  I  was 
making  up  my  mixtures.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  to  see  whether  I  had  made  up  my  mixtures  or 
not. 

Q.  Well,  now  ? — Listen,  please. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  I  am? — And  while  I  was  making  up  these 
mixtures  he  came  to  help  himself  to  his  usual  mixture, 
but  happened  to  catch  hold  of  the  prussic  acid  bottle, 
and  I  looked  round  and  saved  his  life. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see.  And  was  the  usual  mixture  in  a  bottle 
similar  to  the  prussic  acid  bottle  ? — They  were  both 
poison.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  one  marked 
"  poison." 

Q.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  that  poison  was  ? — It 
contained  morphia. 

Q.  And  it  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  other? — 
But  not  so  strong. 

Q.  And  yet  you  suggest  that  he  took  prussic  acid  in  that 
poison  bottle? — He  did  not  ask  me  to  give  it  to  him,  but 
I  just  got  hold  of  it  in  the  nick  of  time,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  here  to-day. 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  You 
said  yesterday,  you  know,  that  you  had  orefully 
watched  the  house  because  you  were  there  from  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning,  I  think  you  said,  to  all  hours  in  the 
evening  ? — I  did  not  watch  the  house  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  observed  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Oh,  you  did  not  observe  ?— 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  doctor  said  he  could  not  help  seeing. 

(Mr.  Robinson.)  Then,  if  you  could  not  help  seeing,  you 
did  not  observe.  How  many  inquests  did  you  attend  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ? — I  have  it  in  black  and  white. 
The  average  number  of  inquests  was  nineteen  during 
the  past  four  years. 

Q.  How  many  during  last  year  ? — Nineteen  during  the 
past  four  years. 

Q.  Nineteen  each  year  ? — No,  that  is  the  average  during 
the  past  four  years. 

Q.  Well  the  average  would  be  nineteen  a  year? — • 
Nineteen. 

Q.  Then  if  you  use  your  average  that  would  be 
nineteen  a  year  ? — For  each  year. 

Q.  I  said  so.  Nineteen  a  year.  How  long  were  you 
away  on  these  as  a  rule  ? — Oh,  well,  why  should  we 
discuss  that  ? 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know.  You  were  away  from  the 
house  ? — And  why  should  I  not  be  away  from  the  house 
when  I  like  ? 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  for  you  and  the  guardians  to 
discuss  ? — No,  it  is  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  a  fee  for  the  time  you  attended 
inquests  ? — Why  should  I  tell  you  that  V 

Q.  You  are  the  champion  of  the  ratepayers  and  I  want 
to  know  what  becomes  of  those  fees.  I  am  entitled  to 
ask  you  what  becomes  of  those  fees  ? — They  go  into  my 
own  pocket. 

Q.  Although  you  receive  a  very  good,  I  won't  say  large, 
but  a  very  good  salary,  from  the  guardians? — An  ex- 
ceedingly small  salary,  Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  work. 

Q.  How  much  ? — £33u  a  year. 

{The  Inspector.')  Mr.  Lough,  is  the  medical  officer 
entitled  to  receive  the  fees  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  The  matter  is  under  the  consideration  of 
the  guardians  at  the  present  time. 

{Witness.')  Mr.  Lough  does  not  know:  I  have  legal 
advice  on  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Rohinson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  guardians 
have  demanded  payment  of  them? — Th,ey  may  demand 
it,  but  they  will  never  get  it. 

Q.  That  may  be  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Once  more  that  shows  animosity  in  your  evidence  ?  — 
There  is  no  animus  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  With  reference  to  the  statement  as  to 
the  brandy,  that  you  made  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  pressure  was  put  upon  you  to  order 
brandy  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  lady  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  as  a  matter  of  fact,  order  that  brandy  ? — I 
did  not  order  it, 

Q.  How  then  did  you  know  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  that  lady  guardian  ? — The  master  said  that 
Mrs.  Cordery  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  it. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Cordery  there  ? — No,  she  was  not. 

Q.  Then  what  you  said  was  really  not  evidence  at 
all  ? — It  is  only  what  the  master  said. 

Q.  The  sole  effect  of  what  you  said  then  was  evidence 
against  the  master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  showing  that  the  master  put  pressure  on  you  to 
order  brandy  ?  —Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  Mrs  Cordery  is  concerned  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  ? — No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

{Mr.  CrooJcs.)  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  management  of  the  house  so  far  as  it  afEects 
the  guardians.  I  suppose  that  sweeping  allegation 
yesterday  about  the  guardians  taking  no  notice  of  you 
would  not  apply  to  me  ? — Mr.  Crooks,  I  must  say  this 
about  you,  that  you  have  always  been  a  gentleman  to  me. 

Q.  And  every  time  you  have  had  cause  of  complaint,  I 
have  always  done  my  best  to  deal  with  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  sweeping  thing  to  say, 
because  whenever  there  has  been  anything  very  serious  the 
matter  I  have  always  said  to  you,  "  Well,  you  can  come 
"  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  I  will  see  what  I 
"  can  do  in  the  matter,"  and  from  time  to  time  we  have 
arranged  such  things  ? — Unfortunately  when  there  was 
anythmg  of  a  nasty  nature  on  you  were  not  always  there, 
Mr.  Crooks,  you  see,  or  I  know  there  would  have  been 
other  suggestions  made 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  that  little  incident  did 
happen,  I  think  I  did  come  and  see  you  about  it  and 
smooth  matters  out  ?  —About  the  beer  ? 

Q.  About  the  beer  ? — Oh,  yes,  you  came  over  and  saw 
me  and  then  we  arranged  matters,  and  you  promised  to 
come  over  again  but,  unfortunately,  you  did  not  come. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  perfectly  well, 
my  sympathies  were  entirely  with  you  with  reference  to 
the  beer  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  There  was  one  admission  yesterday  which  was  rather 
a  reflection  on  the  guardians.  I  think  you  said"  it  was  of 
little  use  your  making  any  reports  to  us,  that  we  did  not 
take  action  in  the  matter.  I  think  that  came  out.  As 
far  as  1903,  the  last  entry  in  the  book,  is  concerned,  we 
won't  quarrel  about  it,  but  it  was  some  time  ago  since  you 
made  an  entry  in  the  book  with  reference  to  the 
convalescent  homes.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  know, 
but  you  were  asked  to  go  there  because  the  guardians 
would  not  trust  to  their  own  knowledge  as  to  whether  a 
case  ought  to  come  back  or  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  we  sent  you,  but  it  was  not  reckoned  within 
the  four  corners  of  your  duty  to  go  there  ? — Oh,  no. 


Q.  You  have  made  several  reports,  have  you  not,  about 
convalescent  patients,  and  invariably  your  reports  have 
been  acted  upon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  it  was  rather  a  mistake  to  say  we  took  no  notice, 
when  we  acted  upon  your  reports  ? — T  heard  afterwards 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  my  sending 
them  back  rather  early,  you  know,  Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  Yes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  carry  out  your 
wishes  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  I  have  got  extracts  here  from  the  report  you  made, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  a  further  stay  at  the  seaside  is  required 
"for"  patient  named.  In  another  case,  "I  should  give 
"  this  patient  a  further  stay."  And  then  certain  patients 
had  to  return  ;  in  every  case  we  accepted  your  reports  ? 
— T  do  not  go  against  anything  I  have  written  out. 

{The  Inspector.)  Can  I  see  that  book,  Mr.  Crooks  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Yes,  sir.  {To  witness.)  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  the  dietary,  if  you  please.  You  have  been  long 
enough  with  us  to  know  there  have  been  several  altera- 
tions in  the  dietary  scale  since  you  have  been  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Dr.  Downes,  I  think,  came  and  settled  the  dietary 
scale  just  before  you  came,  somewhere  about  1897  or  1898. 
And  that  dietary  it  was  pointed  out  by  him  at  the  time 
wa>^  2^  times  more  than  was  given  to  the  British  soldier  ? 
—Yea. 

Q.  What  happened  then.  There  was  another  Com- 
mission held  in  1900  at  which  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
presided  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  the  dietary  scale  was  again  amended.  Do 
you  remember  that  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amended  dietary  was 
a  little  worse  than  the  one  that  had  been  in  existence 
before  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  You  see  there  were  a 
lot  of  varieties  brought  in  at  that  time.  The  last  one 
gave  the  guardians  a  variety  to  choose  from. 

Q.  That  is  it  gave  us  various  things,  but  we  did  some- 
thing that  even  the  new  Order  did  not  allow,  that  is  to 
say,  we  knocked  the  old  people's  afternoon  tea  off  ? — Oh 
yes,  but  then  we  had  it  put  on  again. 

Q.  Yes,  but  after,  well,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  second. 
I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  really  think,  quite  apart 
from  cost,  our  people  are  too  well  fed  ? — ^Is  that  a  direct 
question? 

Q.  Oh,  yes  ? — Well,  they  may  not  be  too  well  fed,  I  don't 
think  they  aie,  Mr.  Crooks.  I  think  they  are  having 
enough. 

Q.  Because  it  will  be  put  to  you  about  the  prices.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  too  well  clad  ? — They  are 
well  clad.  They  are  simply  well  clad — comfortably  I 
think. 

Q.  You  would  not,  as  a  medical  officer,  advise  U3  to  in 
any  way  lessen  the  clothing  they  get  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Nor  the  food  ?— No. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  an  additional  Order  that  was 
issued  authorising  tea  or  coffee  and  sugar  and  milk 
being  supplied  to  the  infirm,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
diets  ? — I  remember  that,  but  I  was  very  sorry  it  was 
thought  of  because  it  has  made  a  lot  of  meals  in  the 
afternoon.    We  are  having  the  meals  rather  frequently. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  Local  Government  Board 
Order  ? — It  made  a  lot  of  them  ill  drinking  tea. 

Q.  And  naturally  caused  additional  expense  ? — Oh,  yes, 
certainly  it  did. 

Q.  Yes.  Well  then,  we  were  speaking  about  mutton 
yesterday.  In  June,  1904,  there  was  an  amended  dietary 
scale  substituting  roast  beef  for  barley  soup.  Do  you 
remember  that  barley  soup  ? — Well,  yes,  the  soup  was  put 
on  on  my  orders,  and  I  Itarnt  afterwards  that  the  chairman, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  altered  the  diet  without  asking  me  about 
it,  and  the  people  were  having  roast  beef  a  long  time 
before  I  knew  it. 

Q.  You  see  that  would  render  us  liable  to  a  surcharge  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Well,  it  was  so. 

Q.  But  did  it  get  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Afterwards  it  did,  but  I  was  not  aware.  I  only 
found  out  a  long  time  after  they  were  having  it,  because 
the  Monday  diet  was  soup. 

Q.  Just  now  you  said  you  did  not  think  they  were  too 
well  fed  ? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  think  the  soup 
was  nice  for  them. 
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Q.  There  was  one  answer  you  gave  to  the  Inspector  or  to 
Mr.  Robb  yesterday,  to  a  question  as  to  whether  you 
thought  the  present  dietary  ought  to  cost  more,  and  you 
answered  you  did  not  think  it  ought  to  cost  any  more  V^I 
do  not  know  the  exact  prices  at  all.  It  was  known  by 
quantity. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cost  £1,239  more  '■' — Yes, 
that  may  be  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  additional  order  we  got  to  allow  that  to 
the  aged  and  infirm.  Now  I  want  to  take  you  to  another 
point.  It  will  seem  a  little  hard  perhaps  for  a  temperance 
man  to  ask  you  this  question,  but  about  persons  over  60 
who  were  originally  on  the  able-bodied  diet  'i — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  work  was  done  on  the  infirm  diet  V — I 
do  not  think  we  had  an  able-bodied  diet  formerly.  Are 
you  speaking  of  before  1900  ? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  course  of  a  year.  A  little  while 
ago  you  complained  about  pressure  being  put  upon  you  to 
put  a  person  above  60  on  infiim  diet  and  not  keep  them 
on  able-bodied  diet  ? — That  is  since  1900. 

Q.  No,  no,  it  was  this  year  ? — Yes,  I  mean  since  1900. 

Q.  Did  you  put  persons  over  60  on  infirm  diet  this  year, 
this  week  or  to-day  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  persons  above  60  were  on  able-bodied 
diet  ? — I  was  aiming  at  this.  I  thought  it  was  not  fair 
for  the  guardians  to  tie  my  bands  in  the  case  of  diet  for 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  I  could  put  them  on  anything 
I  liked,  independent  of  the  guardians,  so  far  as  it  was 
honest,  but  the  guardians  tried  to  tie  my  hands,  and  say 
you  must  do  this,  and  that  was  a  thing  I  could  not 
stand. 

Q.  That  is  only  in  reference  to  people  above  60  years  of 
age? — 60 years  and  upwards. 

Q.  And  more  because  you  put  a  man  on  infirm  diet  and 
he  asked  to  go  back  to  able-bodied  diet  V — The  man  was 
ordered  milk  and  beef  tea  ;  it  would  l.e  a  sidi  diet. 

Q.  Now  about  the  beer.  You  know  my  sympathies  have 
always  been  with  you,  but  the  consumption  went  up  to 
something  like  300  pints  did  it  not  ? — I  cannot  give  it  to 
you  exactlj'.    It  was  a  considerable  quantity. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  1,500  inmates  V — Yes. 

Q.  The  average  would  come  out  to  about  200  pints.  Some 
were  put  or»  for  work  and  scime  were  put  on  for  medical 
comforts.  Was  that  so? — There  were  exceedingly  few 
put  on  so  far  as  medical  comforts  went.  But  what  I  was 
sorry  about  was  this,  and  I  think  I  have  often  expressed 
it  to  you — if  all  the  favourites  are  to  have  beer,  why 
should  not  the  whole  of  the  old  people  have  beer  ? 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  good  argument  in  that,  much  as 
I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  lot  done  awaj'  with  ? — 
Either  all  should  have  it  or  none  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  one  observation  I  do  hope  you  will  qualify  or 
say  it  was  a  mistake.  That  was  that  nearly  all  able- 
bodied  men  were  on  beer  ;  surely  that  cannot  be  true.  If 
it  is,  I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  ? — The  able-bodied  ?  Well, 
there  were  not  three  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
all  of  them  had  very  slight  ailments.  Often  we  are  asked 
to  say  what  is  an  able-bodied  man. 

Q.  I  know.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  for  a  minute 
because  about  400  persons  are  classed  as  able-bodied,  but 
we  know  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  the  paralyzed, 
and  the  wooden-legged  man  are  classed  as  able-bodied  if 
under  60.  What  1  wanted  to  bring  out  is  that  almost  all 
the  able-bodied  men  you  incidentally  remarked  were  on 
beer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maximum  ever  reached 
was  300  pints.  That  leaves  a  very  small  margin.  You 
say  there  were  400  able-bodied  men  and  300  pints.  What 
became  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  Did  not  they  get  any  ? — 
They  got  a  little  of  the  beer,  certainly,  but  not  much. 
In  the  sick  wards  we  used  more  brandy  or  wines  than 
beer. 

Q.  With  regard  to  men  on  beer.  There  were  four  men,  I 
suppose  you  would  call  them  able-bodied,  in  the  tailor's 
shop  ? — Yes. 

Q.  One  77,  one  74,  one  59,  one  54  ? — Yes,  I  saw  them  all. 
{]\Ir.  Crooles.)  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else  to 
ask  you. 

(The  Iiixjjector.)  Is  there  anyone  else  who  would  like 
to  question  the  doctor  ? 

(Mr.  Ford.)  I  think  you  will  admit  that  you  and  I 
have  always  been  on  fairly  friendly  terms  ? — Except  in 
the  committee  room. 


Q.  That  is  a  very  good  answer.    I  am  pleased  to  have    jD''-  Ltiino'iit 

that  answer  because  the  board  was  there — in  the  com-  _  

mittee  room,  I  mean.    But  personally  and  individu  illy,       15  June, 
however  much  we  may  have  differed  in  the  committee 
room,  we  have  been  on  fairly  friendly  terms? — I  want  it 
to  go  forth  to  the  public  that  I  have  nothing  asainst  the 
guardians  in  the  way  of  animosity,  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  also  admit  that,  personally  and  pri- 
vately, I  have  never  in  any  possible  shape  or  form  tried 
to  coerce  you  ? — Well,  of  course,  I  get  my  • 

Q.  Leaving  the  committee  room  out  now  ? — I  get  my 
orders  sometimes  second-hand,  you  know  ;  you  go  down  to 
the  engine  room  and  say  

Q.  Now,don'tlet  ushaveasecond-handanswer.  Havel, 
personally,  ever  endeavoured  to  coerce  you  ? — Oh,  no.  I 
must  admit  that. 

Q.  That  is  right,  thank  you.  Have  I  ever  interfered  or 
endeavoured  to  interfere  with  you,  in  any  possible  shape 
or  form,  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  duties  as  a  medical 
officer  ? — Except  in  the  committee  room,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  is  it  not  ?^Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  so.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  on  many 
occasions  invited  me  to  accept  your  hospitality  ? — In  my 
house  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Certainly,  sir  ;  I  think  it  is  but  natural  one 
should  do  so. 

Q.  That  is  so,  thank  you.  And  on  man}'  occasions 
have  I  availed  myself  of  your  generosity  ? — We  do  not 
want  the  public  to  know  that. 

Q.  But  I  do  not  mind  it  going  out,  sir  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  in  dispute,  you  know.    I  would  not  press  it. 

Q.  You  will  admit  you  have  accepted  me,  on  your  in- 
vitation, as  your  guest,  in  your  house,  at  least  on  two 
occasions  ? — That  is  not  in  dispute. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  get  at  this,  doctor,  that  when  I  have 
been  in  your  house  you  have  entertained  me  with  re- 
freshments ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  not,  of  course,  think  there  was  any- 
thing improper  about  that  ? — Oh,  no.  That  was  simply 
on  friendly  terms. 

Q.  What  was  the  most  recent  occasion  on  which  I  have 
been  in  your  house,  doctor  ? — I  should  say  about  the 
New  Year  time. 

Q.  Since  the  resignation  ? — Oh,  yes.  You  saw  my  wife, 
and  not  myself,  except  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  was 
called  away. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  I  was  in  your  presence  ? 
— Yes,  about  five  minutes,  and  then  I  was  called  away. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  I  may  claim  we  were  friendly  enough  for 
you  to  be  able  to  present  me  with  j'our  pbotograph, 
doctor  ? — Oh,  well,  there  is  nothing  in  that. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  make — the  admission  I  want  to 
get — is  that  as  an  individual  I  have  never  endeavoured  to 
coerce  the  doctor  in  any  possible  shape  or  form.  Is 
that  so? — Would  you  like  to  see  the  photograph,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

Q.  It  is  in  the  wig  and  gown.    I  think  you  gave  me 
that  when  you  got  your  degree  ? — 

(Mr.  Wattn.)  Is  that  impounded  ? 

(J/;-.  Ford.)  You  cannot  see  anything  improper  in  my 
accepting  your  hospitality  on  one  or  two  occasions  ? — ■ 
Oh,  no,  no. 

Q.  Would  you  see  anything  improper  in  accepting  the 
master's  hospitality  on  one  or  two  occasions  ? — Where- 
abouts ? 

Q.  Anywhere  ? — In  his  private  house  ? 

Q.  I  have  never  accepted  it  in  his  private  house  ? — -Why 
not? 

Q.  Because  I  have  not  felt  inclined  to  do  so  ? — Where  did 
you  go  ? 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  are  cross-examining  me 
now.  Would  you  see  anything  improper  in  my  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  master  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  would. 

Q.  More  so  than  yours  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

Q.  Where  would  you  draw  the  distinction  ? — I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  contractors,  nor  with  the 
guardians.  You  had  and  the  master  had.  Therefore  it 
was  a  breach  of  discipline  for  you  to  be  with  the  master 
so  frequently  as  you  have  been. 

Q.  You  think  so  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  been  me  in  the  beer  cellar  ? — 
I  have  seen  you  there,  and  have  seen  you  go  there  every 
day  during  the  past  seven  years  up  till  recently. 

Q.  Every  day  during  the  past  seven  years  ? — Up  till 
recently. 

Q.  Every  day  during  the  past  seven  years,  doctor  ? — Yes, 
sometimes  more  than  once. 

Q.  You  have  seen  me  go  in  that  direction,  I  understand 
you  to  mean? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  tliere  any  other  stores  in  that  direction  ? — Yes, 
there  were  some  important  stores  there. 

Q.  Yes  ;  but,  of  course,  you  are  alluding  to  the  beer 
stores.  Let  us  b,e  perfectly  frank '? — -That  is  where  you 
went  to. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  am  going  to  candidly  admit 
that,  so  we  don't  want  to  thrash  that  point  out.  Are 
there  any  other  stores  down  there? — There  are  one  or 
two,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  them  would  cause  you  to 
go  down  there. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  Are  there  any  other  stores 
down  there? — There  is  the  ice  store.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  go  there  or  not  ;  there  are  also  the  potato 
stores  and  the  coal  stores. 

Q.  What  other  stores  ? — And  the  clothing  stores.  The 
matron's  clothing. 

Q.  Any  dry-goods  stores  there? — Yes,  there  is  the 
matron's  stores. 

Q.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  the  matron's.  Is  the  hard-ware 
store  down  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  It  would,  therefore,  be  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  I  might  be  visiting  some  of  those  other 
stores  ? — Yes  ;  but,  unfortunately,  1  have  seen  you  going 
up  to  the  beer  store. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  all  right.  Have  you  seen  me  in  the  beer 
store  drunk  ? — I  won't  say  drunk. 

Q.  With  the  door  open  ? — With  the  door  closed. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  the  door  ? — No,  but  I  had  occasion, 
as  you  know  yourself — 

Q.  I  have  already  admitted  that.  Have  you  seen  me 
drunk  in  the  beer  cellar  ? — I  have  seen  you  with  a  glass 
in  front  of  you.  Whether  you  were  drinking  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  the  door  open  or  shut  ? — The  door  was  always 
shut  when  the  guardians  were  there. 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  ? — I  had  to  go  in  to  see  Mr. 
Walton,  or  the  master,  about  something  or  other. 

Q.  That  is  how  you  came  to  see  me  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  On  how  many  occasions  would  that  be  ? — I  cannot 
enumerate  them.    I  have  not  got  any  book.    I  was  not  a 

spy- 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  about.  Some  are  not  paid  and  some 
are.  Well  now,  doctor,  do  you  suggest  that  I  ever 
drank  any  beer  that  was  paid  for  at  the  ratepayers' 
expense  ? — I  cannot  say  thai. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  class  of  beer  allowed  to 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  S.S.S.  or  bottled.    It  is  black  stuff. 

Q.  Is  it  porter  or  stout  ? — It  is  black  stuff. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  call  "  black  stuff"  ?— I 
do  not  know  what  you  call  it — black  liquor. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  I  take  it  the  doctor  has  prescribed  this. 
He  should  know  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  see  this. 

Q.  Is  it  black  porter  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  called  stout, 
S.S.  or  S.S.S. 

Q.  Now,  doctor  

( The  Inspector.)  I  see  the  guardians  contract  for  two 
sorts  of  ale — in  barrels,  36  barrels,  clear  of  grounds.  Is 
that  for  the  officers  ?— The  officers  get  no  liquor,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  "  stout  S.S."  for  the  house  and  the  sick. 
Which  did  you  use  in  the  infirmary  ? — Only  one  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  stout  or  ale  ? — Stout,  not  ale,  sir. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  It  is  in  contract  and  called  for  only  once 
— at  Christmas.  Now,  doctor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  would 
you  take  my  most  solemn  assurance  that  I  never  drank  a 
glass  of  stout  or  porter  in  the  workhouse  in  my  life. 
Will  you  take  my  word  for  that  ? — I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  I  shall  have  to  give  that  evidence  on  oath,  sir.  I  can 
do  it.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  I  have  never 
drunk  a  glass  of  stout  or  porter  in  the  workhouse 


last  seven  years  ? — When  you  were,  of  course, 
I  could  not  see  you  if  you  were  not  there. 


in  the  course  of  my  natural  life,  and  as  for  the  doctor 
seeing  me  go  there  daily  for  the  last  seven  years,  it 
cannot  be  correct.  You  have  got  my  record  of  attend- 
ances there,  and  it  is  not  every  time  I  went  into  the 
house  that  I  went  into  the  administrative  part.  I  think, 
therefore,  you  will  admit  that  one  part  of  the  doctor's 
account  cannot  possibly  be  true.  He  says  he  had  seen  me 
there  every  day  for  the  last  seven  years. 

{The  Inspector.)  In  that  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  the 
doctor  must  be  misinformed,  because  the  average  number 
of  your  attendances  during  the  last  six  months  was 
four  and  a  half  days  a  week. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  That  would  be  equal  to  nine  in  two 
weeks. 

{The  Inspector.)  Equal  to  nine  in  two  weeks. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  So  that  my  average  visits  to  the  work- 
house all  told  for  all  purposes,  was  nine  a  fortnight.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  see  me  down  there  daily 
for  the  "  " 
I  mean. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  I  drank  if  I  was  not  there  ? — You 
went  down  several  times  with  any  other  guardian  that 
would  go  down.  You  were  always  willing  to  go  down 
with  any  other  person.  I  am  not  putting  it  strong,  you 
know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  once  again  if  you  can  take  my  word  that  I 
never  drank  a  glass  of  porter  or  stout  in  the  house? — ■ 
Why  did  you  go  down  there  at  all  ? 

Q.  That  is  immaterial  just  for  the  moment.  I  am 
putting  that  one  question  ? — I  shall  leave  you  to  say  that 
in  the  box. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  reason  on  any  other  occasion  to 
doubt  my  word  in  any  statement  I  have  ever  made  ? — I 
don't  think  it  is  in  dispute  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  question  my  word  ? — It  is  only  wasting  my 
valuable  time. 

Q.  Now,  doctor,  you  have  stated  that  a  good  deal  of 
coercion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  you  both  by  the 
master  and  the  guardians,  and  that  you  absolve  me  from 
any  personal  coercion  ? — Are  you  for  the  master  now  or 
yourself  ? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  to  you. — But  are  you  for  yourself  or 
the  master  ? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  at  the  present  moment 
because  I  happen  to  be  on  my  feet,  and  you  made  a 
statement  yesterday  that  the  master  was  compelled  to 
give  beer  to  the  guardians  in  order  to  get  his  salary 
increased  ? — -What  about  that  ? 

Q.  That  was  your  statement  ? — What  about  it. 

Q.  You  admit  you  made  that  statement  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  suggest  you  have  invited  me  and 
other  guardians  into  your  house  and  entertained  us. 
Would  you  like  it  suggested  that  that  was  your  object  ? 
— Oh !  no,  I  never  got  any  rise  in  my  screw.  It  was 
always  cut  down. 

Q.  I  see.    When  were  you  appointed  ? — 1898. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  salary  when  you  were  appointed  ? 
• — It  was  even  more  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  when  you  were  appointed  ? — • 
£100  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ?— £300. 

Q.  Thank  you.  And  we  have  not  increased  your 
salary  ? — Listen  now.    You  have  been  taking  off  fees. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  this  is  of  very  much 
importance.  The  witness  says  you  have  not  increased' 
his  salary,  which  was  formerly  £100,  and  is  now  £300. 
There  is  clearly  a  mistake  somewhere — the  salary  was 
with  emoluments.    Now  it  is  without  emoluments. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    Yes,  house,  rent,  gas  and  coal. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  When  you  were  appointed  you  were 
appointed  at  £100  a  year  as  a  residential  officer,  and. 
your  apartments  then  consisted  of  two  rooms  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  you  suggesting  this  increase  of 
salary  was  due  to  the  hospitality  given  by  him  ? 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Not  at  all.  I  want  to  utterly  repudiate 
the  suggestion  as  only  a  suggestion  emanating  from  the 
doctor. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  to  suggest  how  the  evidence 
will  read. 
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{]\rr.  Ford.)  And  I  have  got  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tions based  upon  the  doctor's  statements.  He  has  just 
made  a  statement  that  his  salary  has  not  been  increased, 
but  that  it  has  been  decreased  since  he  has  been  here  ? — 
I  have  not  said  decreased,  so  be  careful. 

Q.  You  did  say  decreased  just  now  ? — Be  careful. 
{^^r.  Lansbury.)    Will  you  put  us  clear  on  that  point, 
Mr.  Davy. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  Dr. 
Lament.  On  the  10th  June,  1900,  he  got  £300  and 
unfurnished  apartments,  and  on  the  28th  April,  1902,  he 
commenced  a  salary  of  £3.30,  and  then  he  had  no  emolu- 
ments. It  would  appear  from  this  your  salary  increased 
£30  CD  28th  April,  1 902  V — On  paper  it  is  an  increase,  but 
formerly  my  fees  were  more. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  you  need  not  pursue  the 
suggestion  that  the  guardians  may  have  given  Dr.  Lamont 
£30  more  because  of  his  hospitality. 

(Ml-.  Ford.)  1  want  to  go  further  because  it  has  been 
asserted  we  have  been  harsh  and  unfair  to  the  doctor, 
that  coercion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  that  his 
salary  was  not  raised,  and  a  lot  of  thines  have  been 
alleged  against  us.  So  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  board  have  been  very  generous  indeed  with 
the  doctor,  that  if  we  have  been  extravagant  at  all  it  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer.  (To 
initness)  :  You  admit  that  when  you  were  appointed  you 
were  appointed  at  £100  a  year  ? — Y^es. 

Q.  As  resident  medical  officer  with  two  rooms  ? — -Y^es. 

Q.  Y''ou  were  a  single  man  then  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man  now  ? — I  am. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  guardians  spent 
something  like  £5,000  in  buying  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
house  for  residential  quarters  for  you  ? — Which  was  not 
worth  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  will  admit  they  did 
spend  something  like  £5,000  in  buying  this  land  ? 

(The  Impector.)  You  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
Poplar  Guardians  would  go  to  the  extravagance  of  spend- 
ing £5,000— 

(Mr.  Ford.)  I  am  going  to  admit  we  have  been  very 
extravagant  in  the  doctor's  case. 

(The  Inspector.)  But  you  are  suggesting  this  is  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  the  medical  officer  ? 

(Mr.  Ford.)    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

(ITie  Inspector.)    It  is  a  most  unfortunate  admission. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Crooks  agrees  with  that  ? 

(.I/r.  Crooks.)    I  certainly  do  not. 

(,!/;•.  Ford.)  Well,  I  have  got  one  admission,  the 
admission  that  his  salary  has  been  increased,  and  we  have 
given  him  every  consideration.  (To  loifness.)  It  wa"?  also 
part  of  our  contract  to  find  your  wife  and  family  a 
residence.  We  have  always  done  it,  have  we,  or  have  we 
not  ? — It  was  your  duty  to  supply  me  with  a  house 
according  to  contract. 

Q.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  ? — But  I  have  it  in 
black  and  white. 

(Mr.  Watts.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  convalescent  homes.  I  suppose  the  doctor  knows 
patients  sent  to  the  convalescent  homes  stay  there  a 
good  time.  I  think  he  stated,  yesterday,  some  years. 
Does  the  doctor  know  that  for  some  time  past  the  guar- 
dians have  had  a  committee  which  goes  thoroughly  into 
these  matters  to  see  the  patients  are  not  staying  there 
over  their  time.  I  am  asking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
administration  ? — I  notice  recently  you  sent  some  back 
without  asking  my  opinion  about  it.  Formerly  I  used 
to  be  sent  down,  now  I  am  not,  so  of  course  I  cannot 
enter  into  it. 

Q.  We  are  bringing  them  back  ? — You  are  bringing 
them  back. 

Q.  Formerly  the  patients  were  down  there  for  a 
number  of  years  ? — For  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Yes,  and  now  we  are  bringing  them  back  after  a 
suitable  time? — I  suppose  you  are  suiting  yourselves. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

(Afr.  Andersoyi.)  You  know  me,  doctor  ? — I  do. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  And  I  know  you. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Do  not  do  that  ;  ask  a  question. 


(Mr.  Anderson.)  Well  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question.    Br.  Lamont. 

What  I  was  going  to  ask  was  if  ever  I  brought  any   

coercion  to  bear  on  you  ? — Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  say      15  June. 

about  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  is  this  :  You  did  not  treat  me   

as  a  gentleman  in   the   committee  room  on  the  last 
occasion. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  had  reason  to  do  that  V — I  don't  know, 
but  you  must  always  remember  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Q.  I  always  address  a  gentleman  when  I  see  one  ? — Well 
you  saw  one  there  on  that  occasion. 

(The  Inspector.)  Now,  now. 

(Mr.  A  nderson.)  I  did  not  intend  to  be  personal,  simply 
to  tell  the  doctor  I  knew  him  and  he  knew  me.  It  niay 
be  there  is  some  little  ill-feeling  between  the  two  of  us  ? — 
I  have  no  ill-feeling  now. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  a  remark  I  passed  in  the  committee 
room.  I  had  my  reasons  for  doing  it,  and  I  am  still  of 
that  opinion  ? — And  why  should  you  say  it,  although  you 
don't  know  me. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  :  Have  I  ever,  at  any  time, 
come  to  you  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  you  to  dei  iate 
from  the  ways  you  laid  down  yourself  V — I  don't  know 
why  you  passed  the  remark  you  passed  yesterday,  because 
I  did  not  know  you,  so  far  as  that  goes.  I  have  seen  you, 
certainly,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it— — 

Q.  I  say  it  honestly  and  conscientiously  now  '? — He  does 
not  know  me  either  as  a  doctor  or  anything  else,  except 
by  siuht  

Q.  Yes,  I  do '? — And  yet  he  said  I  was  not  fit  to  cure  a 
cat. 

Q.  It  was  in  consequence  of  what  you  told  me  at  the 
committee  room  ? — No. 

Q.  We  will  clear  that  matter  up.  Do  you  remember 
what  you  said  at  the  committee  that  evening  ? — ^I 
remember  everything. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  when  you  were  asked  why 
that  man  wis  sent  to  the  sick  asylum  you  were  sure  you 
were  right  in  doing  so  V — But  I  am  always  right  when  I 
send  people  away. 

Q.  You  are  alwavs  right  in  your  own  estimation  ?— 
Well  ! 

Q.  Other  people  have  their  opinions  ? — No  other  person 
must  have  an  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  me  when  I  asked  you  what  you 
thought  about  the  other  doctor  sending  him  back  again, 
seeing  he  i.was  not  a  suitable  f)atient  V — I  told  that  to 
Mr.  McCarthy  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  mind  telling  me,  do  you  ? — 
Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  again  and  the  general 
public. 

(The  Inspector.)  Tell  me,  don't  tell  tbe general  pu'nlic  ? 
— Suppose,  sir,  that  a  man  meets  with  an  accident,  as  he 
alleges  ;  is  it  correct  for  a  medical  man  to  discharge  him 
within  48  hours  except  at  his  own  risk,  because  there 
might  be  something  more  serious  in  the  case  than  what 
was  seen  at  first. 

Q.  What  was  it  all  about? — The  man  was  run  over 
across  the  abdomen.  It  might  have  been  a  ruptured 
spleen,  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  or  a  ruptured  liver. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  What  was  your  diagnosis  ? — Injuries 
caused  by  being  run  over.    You  will  see  it  in  print. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  diagnosis  of  the  other  doctor  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  very  important  because  it  all  has  some  bearing 
on  the  guardians'  opinion  of  your  capabilities  as  a  medical 
officer  ? — 

(The  Inspector.)  We  are  not  going  into  that  now. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  Did  not  you  say  in  that  committee 
room  that  if  he  had  any  professional  courtesy  in  him 
towards  you  he  would  have  kept  the  man  there  two  or 
three  weeks  ? — No,  they  are  not  the  exact  words. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  the  man  was  foolish  in 
discharging  a  man  alleged  to  have  met  with  an  accident 
within  this  time  because  it  might  have  reflected  upon  his 
medical  reputation. 

Q.  Was  it  not  rather  the  other  way  about  ? — That  is 
the  correct  thing. 

Q.  Was  it  not  rather  the  other  way.    Did  not  you  talk 
of  professional  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  there  was  professional  discourtesy  ? 
—There  is  no  courtesy  between  medical  gentlemen  at  all. 
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Q.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  professional  etiquette  ?— 
Oh  !  no,  we  want  to  do  what  is  right. 

Q.  You  have  got  an  attendant,  have  you  not,  doctor?— 
Whereabouts  ? 

Q.  To  attend  on  you  ? — Where  ?  Give  the  specific 
charge. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  attendant  or  not  ? — I  don't  know 
about  an  attendant.  I  have  got  a  messenger,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  Call  him  a  messenger  if  you  like  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  dietary  scale? — Now,  at  the  present 
moment  ? 

Q.  Yes,  up  to  recently  ? — The  ordinary  house  infirm 
diet. 

{The  Inspector.)  Class  2? — Class  2. 

(J/r.  Anderson.)  Since  when  ? — Since  four  or  five  years 
back. 

Q.  What  is  his  age  ? — Sixty-six,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  his  duties  attending  on  you  any 
more  arduous  than  those  of  the  poor  old  chap  at  the  tele- 
phone from  9  in  the  morning  until  11  at  night? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  are.    I  am  not  very  hard  on  my  men. 

Q.  Oh,  ro,  I  give  you  every  credit  for  that.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  over-worked.  I  will  give  you  credit  for  that. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  has  beer  ? — He  has  had  beer 
sinre  before  I  came  here.    All  the  messengers  have. 

Q.  And  you  continued  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  and  proper  ? — You  will  see 
by  the  book  it  is  right. 

Q.  Why  did  you  continue  it.  Did  you  agree  with  it  or 
not  ? — You  will  find  by  the  book. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  the  man  there  now7 — Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  had  beer  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  he  is  over  GO? — Yes.  He  is  suffering  from  some 
form  of  disease.  He  cannot  eat  the  ordinary  meat  of  the 
house,  and  he  is  now  on  the  special  diet. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — Rheumatism  and 
dyspepsia. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  And  that  is  why  he  cannot  eat  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  house  ? — He  can  eat  mutton  some- 
times. 

Q.  Is  beer  a  good  thing  for  rheumatism  ? — We  are  not 
going  to  enter  into  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  beer  is  good? — You  want  to 
know  too  much,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  rather  an  important  question  ? — I  wish 
you  would  not  ask  that. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  ? — I  decline  to  reply. 

Q.  You  decline  to  say  whether  beer  is  good  for 
rheumatism  or  not.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fit  thing  to  order 
beer  for  a  man  suffering  from  rheumatism  ? — Why  should 
I  not.    I  can  do  what  I  like. 

Q.  Of  course  you  can.  I  am  conceding  all  that  to  you.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
prescribe  beer  for  rheumatism? — You  are  wasting  my 
time,  really. 

Q.  Of  course,theInspectorwilltakenote  of  your  opinion, 
and  possibly  your  opinion  that  beer  is  good  for  rheumatism 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  remark  I  passed  in  the 
committee  room.  I  do  not  want  to  labour  the  question 
of  the  convalescent  homes,  but  you  might  tell  us  at  once, 
was  it  not  at  the  guardians'  direction  you  went  to  the 
convalescent  homes  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  who 
should  be  sent  back  ? — It  was  a  written  order  from  the 
clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  blame  us  for  doing  that  ? — Well,  I  don't 
blame  you  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  extravagance  on  our  part  to  send 
you  down  there  ? — Oh  !  no,  I  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
good  of  you  to  do  it,  because  I  could  bring  in  ray  medical 
skill  down  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  our  object  was  in  sending  you  to 
examine  these  people  ? — I  cannot  go  into  that  because  I 
do  not  know  the  secret  minds  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  we  sent  you  there  for  the  benefit 
of  your  health  ? — I  only  go  by  order. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  was  the  order  ? — I  got  directions 
from  the  clerk  to  eo  down  and  see  the  people  down  there 
and  send  a  report  back. 


Q.  As  to  what  ? — As  to  whether  they  should  be  sent  back 
or  not.    Of  course,  I  cannot  enter  into  it. 

Q.  That  was  your  order,  the  written  instructions  of  the 
board  ? — Yes. 

{j\lr.  Anderson.)  We  ask  you  to  go  down  and  report 
on  the  cases  with  a  view  to  finding  out  if  there  were  any 
sufficiently  well  to  come  back  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  were  doing  this  to  waste  money, 
Don't  you  think  we  were  trying  to  save  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  other  object  could  we  possibly  have  had?— 
A  servant  must  never  think  when  he  gets  an  order.  He 
must  act. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thinking  lately  ? — 
When  I  was  asked  to  go  there,  of  course  I  had  to  go. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  people  you  recommended 
to  come  back  that  we  have  not  brought  back  ? — It  is  in 
black  and  white, 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  here  yesterday,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  many  people  you  have  recommended  to  come 
back  which  we  have  not  brought  back? — It  is  in  black 
and  white.    I  made  no  statement  so  far  as  that  goes. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  report  shows. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  I  want  to  know  how  many  were  not 
brought  back  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  were  not 
brought  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  who  did  not 
come  back  when  you  recommended  they  should  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  You  would  not  know  if  they  did  not 
comeback  into  the  workhouse? — Sometimes  I  did  not 
see  them  at  all. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether 
they  came  back  or  not  ;  do  you  think  you  are  a  man  to 
be  believed  when  you  make  a  statement  the  same  as  you 
did  yesterday,  that  they  were  not  brought  back  when 
you  recommended  they  should  be  brought  back  ? — Did  I 
say  that  ? 

Q.  Most  decidedly  you  did  ? — I  give  it  up. 
Q.  I  think  you  ought  to  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  My  note  is  that  the  doctor  said  he  was 
pressed  to  keep  people  at  convalescent  homes  who  ought 
to  be  discharged. 

(J/?-.  Anderson.)  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
doctor  saying  his  recommendations  were  not  carried  out ; 
that  he  recommended  men  to  be  sent  back  and  they  were 
not  sent  back  ? — Your  recollections  are  not  very  perfect 
since  yesterday. 

Q.  But  I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  questions  as 
you  are. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  got  it  down  that  he  said  the 
paupers  were  kept  at  the  homes  a  great  deal  too  long  and 
his  report  was  not  acted  upon  in  all  cases. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  His  report,  I  say,  was  that  some  of 
them  should  come  back  and  that  his  report  was  not  acted 
upon.  I  ask  you  whether  I  am  right  or  whether  the 
doctor  is  right.  I  am  directing  my  questions  for  the 
express  purpose  of  questioning  his  capabilities,  Mr.  Davy. 
I  am  not  going  to  mince  matters.  {To  witness.)  When 
did  you  first  have  any  coercion  put  upon  you  ? — Where  ? 

Q.  I  say,  when  did  you  first  have  any  coercion  in  any 
shape  or  form  brought  on  j'ou  by  any  of  the  guardians  ? — 
You  will  have  to  mention  a  specific  case.  That  is  a 
general  statement. 

Q.  You  made  a  general  statement — ^I  am  asking  a  general 
question  ? — I  think  he  should  make  a  specific  question  of  it. 

( The  Inspector.)  I  think  you  can  answer  it.  You  are 
asked  when  coercion  was  first  brought  to  bear  on  you 
for  beer  or  anything  else.  Let  us  say  the  beer  ? — When 
Mr.  Bacon  was  holding  sway  in  the  house. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  When  was  that? — When  he  was 
chairman  in  1900  or  1899. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  Mr.  Bacon  brought  any  pressure  to 
bear  on  you  about  the  beer  ? — Well,  I  think  I  gave  it  in 
evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  not  only  suggests  it.    He  says  so. 
Anderson.)  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Bacon  is  a 
life-long  abstainer  ? — I  do  not  know.    Of  course  that  is 
something  out  of  my  authority.    I  am  not  going  into 
personalities.    I  don't  wish  for  any  personalities  at  all. 

(27(6  Iniipector.)  You  are  asked  whether  Mr.  Bacon  is  a 
life-long  abstainer,  and  you  say  you  do  not  know? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 
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(Mr.  Anderson.)  Yes,  it  is  all  right.  Of  course  you 
are  opposed  to  any  extravagance  in  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians.  You  have  constituted  yourself, 
evidently,  the  champion  of  the  ratepayers  ? — Oh  !  no,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  And  you  intend  to  keep  down  all  expenses  wherever 
you  can,  is  that  so  ? — Oh  !  it  is  not  so,  because  I  have 
simply  minded  my  own  business. 

Q.  Yes  ?— That  is  all  I  have  done. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  make  any  com- 
plaint about  the  guardians  until  about  the  early  part  of 
last  winter  ? — What  about  ? 

Q.  As  to  being  coerced.  You  had  been  interfered  with 
in  the  exercise  of  your  duties.  Did  you  make  any 
complaint  prior  to  last  winter? — I  said  since  1903  I  have 
made  no  report  at  all. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  been  carrying  out  your  duties  ? — 
I  always  have  carried  out  my  duties. 

Q.  But  why  should  you  not  report? — Why  should  I 
report  ? 

Q.  Are  we  to  infer  that  because  something  you  wanted 
done  was  not  done  in  1903,  you  have  thrown  the  sponge 
up,  to  use  a  common  phrase? — But  if  I  had  nothing  to 
report  ? 

Q.  Oh  !  that  is  the  point.  But  you  are  leaving  us  to 
infer  you  have  had  reports  to  make  which  have  been 
neglected  ? — I  have  made  no  statement  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Really  your  opinion  is  rather  different  from  most. 
What  we  want  to  ask  you  now  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
was  the  first  time  you  asked  for  that  stove  to  be  fitted 
up  in  the  hall  of  your  house  ? — Some  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  ? — Since  the  house  was  built. 

Q.  How  many  applications  have  you  made  ? — I  have 
made  a  lot  of  applications. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Well,  I  have  made  them  to  the  master 
of  the  workhouse. 

Q.  How  many  direct  applications  to  the  committee  have 
you  made  ? — I  should  say  three  or  four. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  necessary  thing,  to  have  a 
stove  fitted  in  the  hall  of  your  house  ? — It  was  a  most 
necessary  thing  to  my  health. 

Q.  Were  you  going  to  sit  down  there  or  what.  Did  not 
you  get  a  fire  and  fire-place  in  all  the  other  rooms  of  your 
house? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  want  to  waste  the  ratepayers' 
coals. 

Q.  Oh  !  that  is  why  you  wanted  another  stove,  because 
you  did  not  want  to  waste  the  coals  ? — No,  we  wanted 
one  fire  so  as  to  save  half  a  dozen  fires. 

Q.  And  a  fire  in  the  hall  obviated  the  necessity  for  a  fire 
in  the  sitting-room  ? — No,  it  would  have  warmed  the 
whole  bouse. 

Q.  A  fire  in  the  hall  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  these  questions  put  to  test  the 
credibility  of  the  witness  ?  I  tell  you  they  won't  have 
much  effect  upon  me. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  I  want  to  show  the  animus  in- 
spiring the  doctor,  because  he  could  not  get  a  stove  fitted 
in  the  hall  of  the  house? — I  have  got  a  stove. 

Q.  Well,  then  you  have  no  business  to  have  it,  and 
it  is  against  the  orders  of  the  board  ? — Listen,  my  dear 
sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  history. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  ? — I  will  let  you  know  the  history 
of  this  stove. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Answer  the  question.  You  have  got 
the  stove,  now  give  the  explanation  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Pyle 
and  ordered  a  gas  stove  valued  at  £1  Is.  It  was  not, 
I  think,  a  very  expensive  stove.  I  got  the  stove 
sent  in  and  a  week  or  so  afterwards  I  saw  Mr.  Pyle, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "Please  send  my  account  for  £1  Is. 
"for  that  stove."  He  said,  "Why  the  stove  has  been 
"already  paid  for  by  the  master."  So  I  said,  "Well, 
"  that  is  rather  good  business." 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  When  did  you  get  the  stove  ? — Only 
the  other  month  or  two  ;  I  ordered  it  myself,  valued 
at  £1  Is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  an  honourable  thing  to  do  ? — • 
What  to  order  a  stove  ? 

Q.  Knowing  that  the  board  had  had  this  matter  of 
the  stove  before  them  and  had  refused  to  allow  you  to 
have  it  ;  do  you  think  it  was  right  to  accept  that  stove 
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board  did  not  intend  to  allow  you  to  have  it  ? — Why 

should  I  not  have  a  stove  in  my  private  house  ?  lo  June. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point  ? — Well,  what  is  the  point  ? 

Q.  The  point  is  this  :  You  make  an  application  in  a 
straightforward  manner  to  the  committee  and  the 
committee  tell  you  quite  straightforwardly  they  would 
not  grant  it  ? — Why  ? 

Q.  Because  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  ? — No,  it  was 
not  that. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — Prejudice  on  their  part. 

{j\[r  Rohh.)    They  are  putting  things  on  to  you.  Don't 
you  say  more  than  you  know. 

{^^r.  Anderson.)  Now,  I  ask  you.  Do  you  think  that 
was  an  honourable  action  on  your  part,  when  the  com- 
mittee had  told  you  point  blank  they  would  not  grant 
this  stove,  to  accept  the  stove  under  the  conditions  just 
mentioned? — Should  I  order  a  suit  of  clothes  without 
asking  your  consent  ? 

Q.  Certainly,  but  I  should  expect  you  to  pay  for  it  ? — • 
I  offered  to  pay  for  it,  but  it  had  already  been  paid  for. 

Q.  You  know  now  that  stove  has  been  paid  for  at  the 
ratepayers'  expense  ? — I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it  now. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  raised  ? — It  was  paid  for  by 
the  master.    Whether  it  

Q.  You  don't  care  so  long  as  you  got  the  stove  ? — Listen, 
whether  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  committee  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  My  suggestion  is  the  doctor  is 
prejudiced  against  the  board  because  certain  things  he  has 
asked  for  have  not  been  granted.  We  have  refus^d  hica 
several  things.  The  stove  is  one  instance,  and  now — I 
don't  know  whether  the  remainder  of  the  board  know  this 
— but  this  matter  of  the  stove  wants  going  into  a  little 
further  ? — The  stove  is  only  £1  Is. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  situation  is  perfectly  clear,  as  he 
has  said.  He  wants  a  stove  and  applies  for  it.  You  say 
"No."  He  makes  it  again.  Me  must  have  a  stove,  so 
orders  one,  intending  to  pay  f(  r  it.  When  the  stove 
comes  in  he  tenders  payment,  and  the  contractor  says 
himself  he  is  paid  for  it  already.    "  All  right,"  he  says. 

(J/r.  Anderson.)  If  he  takes  exception  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  board,  why  did  he  not  report  that 
case  to  us  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  make  this  suggestion  ? 

{21  I e  Inspector.)  May  I  make  a  suggestion.  The 
guardians  are  in  an  unfortunate  position.  This  Inquiry 
goes  on.  Statement  after  statement  is  made,  widely 
beyond  the  question,  and  a  bad  impression  is  created 
about  the  guardians.  The  guardians'  time  for  answering 
will  come.  Now,  what  I  do  want  individual  guardians 
to  do  is,  not  to  put  questions  of  this  sort,  which  go  into 
the  Press  and  create  an  unfavourable  opinion  which 
cannot  but  be  unfair  to  those  other  guardians,  for  some 
of  whom  I  would  willingly  go  bail  myself.  That  is  what 
I  think  of  such  an  episode  as  this  stove.  It  will  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  Yes,  but  little  things  like  that 
influence  some  people.  That  is  my  point.  One  other 
question  and  I  am  done. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this  :  Instead  of 
wasting  all  this  time  discussing  a  stove,  let  us  have  a 
return  showing  not  only  the  stove,  but  all  the  other 
articles,  outside  the  contracts,  that  have  been  purchased 
from  Mr.  Pyle  and  other  contractors.  Let  us  have  a 
proper  return  of  these  articles  on  the  same  lines  as  at 
West  Ham.  It  will  save  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence 
if  you  will  say  the  tenders,  the  contracts,  the  deliveries 
and  the  extras  outside  the  contracts  for  the  last  three 
years  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated  on  the  part  of  the 
Court. 

{The  Inspector.)    At  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  further  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Robb.)    That  would  cover  the  stove  and  anything 
else. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  I  do  object — • 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Because  I  understand  other  matters  will 
be  inquired  into  afterwards. 

{The  Inspector.)    As  to  the  extras,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  could  get  them. 
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15  June.  done. 

(TTie  Lispedor.)  I  have  already  a  clerk  in  the  outside 
room  getting  these  things  out,  and  we  will  have  a 
conference  as  to  what  we  can  actually  get  from  the 
books.  In  that,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  at  all  events  gel  the 
support  of  Mr.  Crooks. 
{Mr.  Croolcs.)  Hear,  hear. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  What  I  suggest  is  that  the  questions 
I  am  putting  do  not  involve  a  waste  of  time.  My  name 
was  mentioned  during  the  Inquiry  yesterday,  and  I  am 
speaking  as  a  guardian,  and  to  be  told  by  the  gentleman 
who  criticised  us — 

(The  Inspector.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  don't  think 
yoil  were  mentioned  except  in  relation  to  the  cat. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  the  sole  question. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  But  I  am  included  in  the  general 
reference  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  further  ; 
put  your  question. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  What  I  do  object  to  is  the  gentleman 
who  is  imported  from  the  Temple,  while  we  have  very 
able  solicitors  in  the  district,  telling  us  we  are  wasting 
time.  I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  one  other  question,  and 
then  I  am  done.  (To  witness.)  Just  after  you  came  to 
this  house,  was  there  not  a  question  raised  by  you  as  to 
where  your  washing  should  be  done  ? — Is  that  the  point. 

(The  InsjK'ctor.)  I  did  not  catch  the  question? — I  was 
asked  about  my  household  washing. 

{The  Inspector.)  Dr.  Lamont's  household  washing? 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  Yes,  my  question  is  this — as  to  whether 
he  did  not  raise  the  question  that  his  washing  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  house  laundry  ? — And  why  should  not  it  have 
been  done  in  the  house  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Answer  the  question,  doctor.  Did  you 
raise  this  question  ? — No,  I  simply  asked  whether  we 
should  have  it  or  not. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  When  you  were  refused  what  did  you 
say  ?— 

{TJie  Inspector.)  About  what  date  was  this  ? — That 
was  when  we  entered  into  the  house. 

{3Ir.  Anderson.)  Two  or  three  years  ago? — Since 
1900. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  result  of  your  negotia- 
tions about  the  laundry? — The  guardians  said  :  No,  you 
must  send  it  out  to  be  washed. 

{Mr.  Anderson.)  We  thought  you  had  sufiBcient  salary, 
with  fees,  to  pay  for  your  own  washing? — That  is  what 
you  thought. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  do  not  know  what  they  thought  ? 
— I  asked  for  the  washing  and  it  was  refused. 

{Mr.  Anderson.), And.  you  asked  again  several  times,  did 
you  not? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  to  certain  guardians  personally  about 
it  and  say  you  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  if  you 
got  your  washing  done  in  the  house  ? — I  do  not  answer 
the  question. 

Q.  You  won't  answer  the  question.  Of  course  the 
Inspector  will  draw  his  own  inference  ? — He  may. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  only  want  to  ask  two  questions.  The 
first  one  is  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  malingerers 
there  ;  are  there  many  in  the  house  ? — Well,  we  have 
about  three,  I  think. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — About  three,  I  think  ;  three 
cases  of  the  same  form. 

{The  Inspector.)    That  special  form  ? — -Yes. 

{Mr.  Lmisbury.)  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  are  there 
any  other  forms  of  malingeiing? — We  get  a  lot  of  lazy 
people,  I  know,  that  are  apt  to  be  behind  and  won't  do 
anythicg  at  all. 


Q.  How  many  inmates  are  there  ? — Altogether  ? 
Q.  Yes?— The  average  is  1,500. 

Q.  Well  now,  in  that  number,  are  there  more  malingerers 
than  vou  would  find  amongst  the  same  number  anywhere 
else,  do  you  think  ? — Of  course  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
about  other  places,  because  I  only  know  our  own 
workhouse.  We  have  a  number  of  men  in  the  house, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  have  a 
number  of  men  in  the  house  and  officers  who  are  always 
behind  all  the  time. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  Have  you  ever  been  in  charge  of  a 
prison  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  another  workhouse  ? — No. 

Q.  Are  you  astonished  there  should  be  three  or  four  or 
five  malingering  in  the  workhouse  out  of  1,500? — No. 

Q.  Does  it  astonish  you  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  lazy  folk  there?— No. 

Q.  Too  many  about  round  there  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  only  want  to  ask  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  able-bodied  people,  whom  we  know  of,  are 
detained  for  the  longest  period  the  Local  Government 
Board's  regulations  allow  us,  namely,  168  hours.  The 
point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Davy,  is  that  the  board  does 
restrain  a  large  number  of  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  by  com- 
pelling them  to  give  the  longest  possible  notice  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

(  The  Inspector.)    He  would  not  know  that. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  But  yesterday  we  had  a  lot  about 
the  "  ins  and  outs,"  and  I  thought  that  ought  to 
come  out. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  official  knowledge  of  that, 
because  we  have  got  the  return.  Does  anyone  else  want 
to  ask  a  question  ? 

{Mr.  Bundoch.)  I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  whether  he 
has  seen  me  go  into  the  house  and  drinlc  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  think  I  ought  in  fairness  to  say  this  : 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  referred  to,  and  if  he  does  not 
exercise  this  opportunity  of  questioning  the  doctor  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  comment  later. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  quite  forgot  it.  I  understood  the 
doctor  to  say  I  altered  the  dietary  scale  ? — That  is  what 
I  understood  in  the  house. 

{JlFr.  McCarthy.)  Of  course  that  is  absurd.  The  question 
is  absurd.    I  could  not  possibly  do  such  a  thing. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  had  not  in  my  mind  the  dietary  scale. 
Certain  evidence  has  been  given  and  it  is  not  challenged. 

{The  Inspector.)  One  of  the  points  of  the  new 
Dietary  Order  is  that  the  medical  officer  should  have 
discretion  whether  men  above  60  are  able-bodied  or 
not  ? — Yes,  the  thing  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  doctor. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  that  that  discretion  of  yours  has 
been  curtailed  ?— Taken  away  altogether. 

Q.  Now  last  night  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
I  see  is  reported  in  the  newspapers — the  answer  you  gave 
was  this,  "  No,  the  ladies  had  theirs  privately."  Now,  at 
that  time  I  said,  "  That  is  not  evidence,"  but  in  the  laugh 
that  followed  it  was  not  reported.  I  ask  you,  if  you 
have  any  knowledge  beyond  hearsay,  if  that  was  so  ? — 
Oh  !  no,  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  of  the  lady  guardians 
having  drink  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  doctor. 

{.)frs.  Wilson.)  In  spite  of  the  protest  made  yesterday, 
it  is  in  four  newspapers  that  the  lady  guardians  did  have 
refreshments,  and  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  had  brandy, 
beer  or  anything  else. 

( The  Inspector.)  I  hope  the  Press  will  take  notice  of  this. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  I  never  had  anything  in  the  workhouse  ; 
only  tea  once  a  fortnight. 

{3Ir.  Beaumont.)  I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  whether  he 
has  ever  seen  me  in  the  beer  cellar  ? — No. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Before  you  call  Mr.  Haswell,  sir,  I  am 
anxious  to  do  all  I  can  to  shorten  this  Inquiry.  After 
the  information  from  you  this  morning,  I  do  not  propose 
to  ask  for  the  matron.  I  understand  Mr.  Crooks  acquiesces 
in  that.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been  necessary,  but  after 
what  we  have  heard  this  morning  I  think  it  would  perhaps 
be  harsh  to  press  the  matter  further.  But  there  is  one 
matter  I  want  to  refer  to,  because  it  would  be  necefsary 
for  me  in  the  ordinary  way  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 


provisions  in  detail,  for  the  purposes  of  comparative 
analysis.  Now,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Poplar  Union  last 
year,  page  19,  the  expenditure  on  in-maintenance  is 
grouped  in  one  item,  £24,802  Is.  bd.  Now,  sir,  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  statement  of  the  analysis  of  that, 
showing  how  much  is  spent  on  meat,  how  much  on  tea,  how 
much  on  coffee,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  most  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry,  and  I  think  it  would  save 
calling  evidence. 
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{The  Inspector.)  Anything  that  will  shorten  the  Inquiry 
is  welcome.  Now,  for  instance,  here's  the  sort  of  thing 
we  have  for  the  year  ended  1904  (reading  from  a 
document)  :  milk,  how  much  a  gallon,  quantity  consumed 
and  the  cost. 

{Mr.  Bohh.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Number  of  inmates  and  so  on. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  That  would  be  most  useful  to  us.  If  we 
could  have  a  copy  of  that,  and  the  guardians  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  probably  save  calling  witnesses. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  your  Auditor's  statement  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  This  is  the  appendix  to  the  Auditor's 
report. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  {to  Mr.  Rohh.)  We  have  no  objection 
to  you  having  a  copy  of  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  believe  it  gives  all  the  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  years  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905, 
and  separates  the  different  institutions. 

{Mr.  Lanshiiry.)  That  is  essential,  is  it  not. 

(J/?-.  Rohh.)  There  is  one  other  matter.  There  are  a 
number  of  out-relief  cases  that  I  have  been  investigating, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  relieving  officers  concerned 
to  go  into  the  box,  but  we  are  quite  unable  in  some  cases 
to  locate  the  particular  cases  of  the  particular  officers. 
Would  it  be  possible  between  this  and  next  week,  on 
application  to  Mr.  Lough  or  the  relieving  officers,  to  get 
the  information  ? 

{Mr.  Cronies.)  If  you  give  the  address  we  know  the 
relieving  officer  at  once,  and  you  can  have  it  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  you  will  furnish  us  with  that  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Oh,  certainly. 


{Mr.  Lanshury.)  We  want  to  know  the  case  you  are 
investigating  because  we  may  want  to  investigate  it. 
Personally  I  do  not  mind  the  out-relief  part  of  this 
Inquiry.  I  am  extremely  anxious  it  should  be  dealt 
with  very  fully,  but  I  do  suggest  to  you,  if  the  Municipal 
Alliance  wish  us  to  give  them  the  particulars  of  any 
cases,  then  we  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  round  to 
these  cases  and  getting — I  suggest,  Mr.  Davy,  there 
should  be  no  secrecy  about  it.  Mr.  Broodbank  objects 
to  giving  us  the  name,  I  understand. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  I  name  a 
particular  street,  shall  I  be  told  the  relieving  officer. 
{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Certainly. 
{Mr.  Ford.)  Subject  to  

{M\  Rohh.)  I  quite  agree  if  I  want  information  about 
a  particular  place  I  have  got  to  disclose  the  case. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  But  we  may  bring  the  case  here. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  They  will  be  all  in  a  book.  It  will  be 
no  trouble  to  give  it  to  you. 

{^[r.  Ford.)  There  is  just  one  point.  Mr.  Robb  will 
give  us  the  streets  and  also  the  date,  because  there  has 
been  considerable  change,  and  we  don't  want  to  put  the 
wrong  officer  up.  Give  us  the  date  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  produce  the  right  officer. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Very  well,  I  think  that  will  shorten  the 
matter.  But  I  understand  the  districts  have  been  in- 
creased from  eight  to  twelve  and  that  book  is  not 
reliable. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  for  the  dates, 
you  see. 

{The  Inspector.)  May  I  make  ojie  more  appeal  to  the 
guardians  not  to  put  questions  to  the  officers  that  are  not 
strictly  necessary.  Let  us  try  and  get  through  this  part 
of  the  Inquiry.    Let  us  get  into  more  open  country. 


Mr.  J.  Haswell  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  are  porter  at  the  workhouse? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ? — I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
guardians  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  at  the  start  ? — Labour  master. 

Q.  And  then  ? — Ambulance  attendant. 

Q.  And  then  ? — I  am  now  porter. 

Q.  And  live  inside  the  workhouse  ? — I  lived  inside  seven 
and  a  half  years  as  labour  master.  Since  then  I  have 
lived  out. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out  'i — Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  porters  are  there  ? — Three. 

Q.  Do  you  always  take  the  same  time  in  the  day  ? — No, 
sir,  we  change  about  alternately. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Haswell,  you  were  first  of  all  labour 
master  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  seven  and  a  half  years.  Dui  ing  that  time  was  any 
alteration  made  in  the  work  or  tasks  of  the  paupers  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  alteration  ? — All  the  labour  or  hard 
work  was  put  o£E  ;  that  is  the  stone-breaking  and  oakum- 
picking. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  directions  on  that  or  anj'  parti- 
cular occasion  from  any  of  the  guardians? — On  several 
occasions.  Soon  after  my  going  there  several  of  the 
guardians  came  to  me  and  told  me  they  did  not  want 
the  workhouse  to  be  a  convict  establishment,  and  I  was 
not  to  put  men  breaking  stones  or  oakum-pickiag,  but  to 
find  them  some  other  woi'k. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  particular  guardian  who  told  you 
that  ? — Mr.  Lansbury  was  one  and  Mr.  Crooks  was 
another. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  out  those  instructions  ? — I  was  obliged 

to. 

Q.  With  what  result? — With  the  result  that  I  believe  the 
proper  discipline  was  not  maintained. 

Q.  Has  there  since  that  alteration  was  made  been 
sufficient  work  for  the  able-bodied  paupers? — I  don't 
consider  there  is  any  inmate  of  the  workhouse  to-day  or 
for  years  past  that  has  done  more  than  half  a  day's  work. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  discipline  ? — 
I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 
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Q.  Has  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  come  under  your    3Ir.  Haswell 

personal   notice  ? — Frequently,  and  always  as  labour   

master.  15  June. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  their  conduct  ? — It  was  exceed- 
ingly bad. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — These  men  would  speak  to  us  in  a 
most  rude  and  filthy  manner,  and,  in  fact,  we  had  no 
control  over  them  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Did  you  report  them  ? — I  have  frequently  reported 
them. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  Madeley,  the  master. 

Q.  With  what  result  ? — That  in  many  cases  there  was  no 
notice  taken  of  it,  but  I  was  told  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing  I  w^ould  have  to  put  up  with. 

Q.  Had  you  any  experience  of  other  workhouses  ? — I 
have  had  experience  in  four  other  workhouses. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  in 
other  workhouses  ? — The  thing  has  occurred,  but  on  being 
reported  to  the  master  the  iumates  would  bo  punished, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  simply  did  not  exist,  because 
they  knew  the  consequences. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  workhouses  ? — Manchester  and 
Liverpool  (Toxteth  Park),  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Maiden- 
head in  Berkshire. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  discipline  only  :  for  the  moment 
comparing  these  four  workhouses  with  Poplar,  what  do 
you  say  as  to  any  difference  existing  between  them  ? — 
I  should  say  that  Poplar  was  merely  a  home  for  people  to 
go  when  they  chose  to.  I  may  say  the  Manchester 
workhouse  was  double  the  size  of  Poplar,  with  a  staff  of 
220  officers  and  nurses,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
happened  there  as  1  have  seen  frequently  happen  at 
Poplar. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  insubordination  ? — Yes,  in  the  way  of 
insubordination. 

Q.  Was  this  insubordination  an  occasional  thing  or 
frequent  ? — Very  frequent. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  complaints  to 
Mr.  Madeley  were  not  acted  upon  ? — Quite  useless. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  inmates  being  insubordi- 
nate to  the  master  himself?  —  Oh,  yes,  on  several 
occasions. 
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Mr.  Hamell.  Q.  What  have  you  heard.  G-ive  us  an  instance?— I 
heard  one  man,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  curse  and  swear 
in  the  master's  presence  in  the  most  abominable  and  filthy 
manner.  He  took  bis  discharge  and  told  the  mister — he 
did  not  ask — John  Roach  told  the  master  he  was  going 
out  and  wanted  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  mister  said  : 
"  You  have  had  sufficient  from  me  ;  you  will  not  have 
"  any  more." 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  charge  against  John  Roach  ? 
— No,  sir,  I  am  speaking  of  discipline. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Go  on  ,  he  was  not  to  have  a  new  suit  of 
clothes? — He  told  the  master  he  was  taking  his  discharge 
and  wanted  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  master  said  : 
"  You  have  had  all  you  will  get  from  me,"  and  he  shut 
the  little  window  at  the  enquiry  office  in  his  face,  and  he 
stood  there  and  in  a  volume  of  the  foulest  language 
swore  at  the  master  and  said  he  would  have  the  clothes, 
and,  more,  he  would  have  something  besides. 

Q.  What  happened  after  all  ? — Within  an  hour  the 
master  sent  for  me  and  told  me  to  send  this  man  Roach 
to  his  office  and  I  did  so.  He  said  I  need  not  wait,  but 
afterwards  I  found  the  man  got  his  suit  of  clothes  and 
also  half  a  sovereign. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  to  supply  paupers  with  clothes  on 
their  taking  their  discharge  ? — It  was  a  thing  of  frequent 
occurrence  years  ago,  but  it  came  in  the  opinion  of  the 
guardians  that  the  cost  of  supplying  the  clothes  was 
rather  heavy,  and  it  has  recently  been  very  largely 
discontinued. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  personal  notice  of 
men  who  had  these  outfits  returning  to  the  workhouse 
again  ? — Oh  yes,  many. 

Q.  With  or  without  the  clothes? — Most  frequently 
without  them. 

Q.  Would  they  in  that  case  be  again  fitted  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  instances  of  that  kind  come  under  your 
personal  observation  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  people  had  always  been  out  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  wear  out  a  suit  of  clothes  ? — 
Oh  no. 

Q.  What  do  you  suggest  had  become  of  them  ? — They 
ha.l  sold  them  or  pawned  them  and  got  their  old  ones  and 
come  back  again. 

Q.  You  swear  from  your  personal  knowledge  they  were 
again  fitted  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Shortly  after  you  had  this  dispute — may  I  call  it — 
about  the  tasks,  was  there  any  friction  betwesn  you  and 
the  guardians  about  these  tasks,  when  you  were  told  to 
put  the  men  off  stone  work  ? — I  don't  know  there  was 
any  fri.tion.    I  simply  acted  upon  their  instructions. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  view  about  it?— I  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  it  desirable,  did  you  ? — I  did  not. 
I  thought  for  a  certain  class  of  men  stone-breaking  and 
oakum  picking  was  the  only  proper  task  of  work  to  put 
such  men  to. 

Q.  Shortly  after  that  were  you  removed  from  your 
position  of  labour  master  ? — No,  sonae  years  after. 

Q.  Was  a  man  Frederick  Barnes  appointed  in  your 
place  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  of  your  personal  knowledge 
whether  Mr.  Barnes  was  a  gentleman  of  any  experience, 
or  not,  in  Poor  Law  work  ? — He  had  previously  been 
with  me  in  the  mess  room  and  from  conversations  that 
took  place  there  on  various  occasions  I  found  out  that 
Poplar  was  the  only  institution  he  had  been  in. 

Q.  He  had  sufficient  experience  to  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  labour  master  in  your  view  ?— He  had  acted  as 
assistant  labour  master  although  not  in  direct  charge  of 
the  men.  The  department  he  took  was,  he  took  charge  of 
the  linen. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  from  public  advertisement  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  had  experience  in  four  other  Poor 
Law  unions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Barnes  was  appointed  was  there  any 
advertisement  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  post  thrown  open  to  competition  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Barnes  receive  to  start  with — the 
same  salary  you  had  left  off  with  ?— The  same  salary 
I  had  left  off  with  after  seven  and  a  half  years'  service. 

Q.  Then  you  were  ambulance  attendant  ? — Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Now  has  there  any  matter  relative  to  this  Inquiry 
come  under  your  notice  as  ambulance  attendant  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  Inspector  ? — The  ambulance  being  used 
frequently  for  cases  for  Mr.  Bacon,  as  we  understood, 
and  that  is  unfair  with  our  usual  work.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  been  as  ambulance  attendant  sent  away 
to  Mildmay  Park  and  also  to  Hampstead  Heath  Sana- 
torium, and  also  to  a  small  hospital  at  Lewisham. 

Q.  With  cases  for  Mr.  Bacon? — With  cases  that  we 
understood  were  for  Mr.  Bacon. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  understand  this  about  Mr. 
Bacon.    Mr.  Bacon  was  a  guardian  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Who  went  in  the  ambulance  ?— This  was 
on  behalf  of  a  charity  which  exists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bow,  called  the  Mildmay  Mission,  and  cases  that  were 
going  into  their  hospitals  or  infirmaries  or  going  into 
similar  institutions,  I  take  it,  were  removed  in  the 
ambulance  conveyance. 

Q.  We  were  told  that  the  arrangement  with  the  London 
County  Council  is  that  the  ambulance  is  to  be  used  for 
outside  cases  of  accident  or  emergency.  Were  these 
cases  of  that  description  ? — No.  We  always  had  a  post- 
card from  a  certain  lady— a  lady  visitor  or  of  that 
description — to  Mr.  Madeley,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  us, 
that  we  were  to  go  to  a  certain  address  and  remove  the 
patient  to  Mildmay  Park  or  elsewhere  as  the  case  might 
be.  There  has  no  case  arisen  in  my  experience  when  the 
ambulance  was  called  upon  for  urgent  cases. 

Q.  I  mean  if  this  particular  institution  had  the  use  of 
the  ambulance  in  that  way,  is  there  any  reason  why  every 
similar  institution  should  not  have  it  ? — That  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  I  am  a  subordinate.  Other  guardians  might 
have  asked  for  the  use  of  the  ambulance. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  alleged 
drinking  of  beer  by  guardians  in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What;  took  place  ? — 

{llie  Inspector.)  Stick  to  what  you  actually  know  ? — 
What  I  know  is  this.  I  have  on  many  occasions  happened 
to  be  in  the  beer  cellar  and  have  seen  guardians  drinking 
• — several  of  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — Yes.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Peacock,  who  is  not  a  guardian  now.  I 
have  scan  Mr.  Smith  there. 

Q.  Don't  be  afraid? — I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  just 
thinking.  The  names  don't  always  occur  to  me.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Anderson  there  and  also  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McCarthy  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pledge  your  oath  you  have  actually  seen 
them  drinking  beer  in  the  cellar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  guardian  the  worse  for 
drink  on  the  workhouse  premises  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Anderson 
on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — And  Mr,  Smith. 

Q.  And  anyone  else  ?— And  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  have  actually  seen  these 
guardians  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Recently  ? — Recently. 

Q.  I  mean  you  realise  the  gravity  of  the  circumstance  ? 
—I  do. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  guardians  you  have  seen  in  these 
circumstances  beyond  those  you  have  named  ? — No  others 
occur  to  nie  just  now. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  any  guardians 
have  had  meals  or  other  refreshments  in  the  work- 
house ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  Inspector  what  you  know  ? — 
Well,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  master's  quarters  and 
have  seen  the  guardians  sitting  down  to  table  eating 
their  food,  most  frequently  after  the  committee — the 
house  committee.  On  one  occasion  I  had  reason  to 
speak  to  the  assistant  master  as  store-keeper  in  reference 
to  our  rations,  and  the  matter  cropped  up  in  conversation, 
and  I  told  him  then  that  the  guardians  had  no  right  to 
partake  of  refreshments  in  the  master's  quarters.  I 
believe,  and  I  think  I  am  right,  there  is  now  an  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  guardians  shall  not 
partake  nf  refreshments  in  the  master's  quarters.  A.part 
from  that,  even  if  there  is  no  such  Order,  it  was  not 
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conducive  to  proper  management  and  it  did  not  appear 
the  proper  thing  to  do  for  the  guardians  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  master. 

Q.  Is  that  a  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Walton. 
What  did  Mr.  Walton  say  ? — The  master  had  a  right 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  rations. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  the  master  could  have  supplied  all 
these  refreshments  out  of  bis  own  rations? — I  should 
think  not. 

Q.  That  would  be  rather  extensive  ? — 

ratepayer.)  Does  this  witness  know  the  amount  of 
the  master's  rations? — Yes,  sir.  16  lbs.  of  meat  a  week  ; 
16  lbs.  of  bread,  I  think.  To  be  brief,  it  is  about  double 
what  the  other  officers  get. 

{A  ratepayer.)  Can  you  admit  that  answer  of  his  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  We  can  find  out.  It  is  not  the  best 
evidence. 

{A  ratejmijer.)  Will  you  disallow  that  answer  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  It  does  not  matter.  The  best 
evidence  is  the  book.  I  may  say  at  once  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  rations 
are  given  to  the  officer  for  his  own  consumption,  and  if 
he  cmnot  consume  them  himself  personally  he  must 
return  them  to  store. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Would  the  master's  rations  include  such 
things  as  salmon,  eels,  and  so  on  ? — The  diet  list  includes 
fish  and  I  suppose  salmon  would  be  got  on  that  account. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  again  on  your  personal  know- 
ledge, whether  special  articles  of  diet  were  ever  sent 
for  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anything  in  particular? — Ojsters 
come  to  my  mind  :  that  they  have  been  sent  for. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — Well,  I  knew  that  guardians  were  in 
the  house  at  the  time,  and  these  were  sent  ouc  for  in 
the  evening,  and  I  can  say  no  more. 

Q.  Who  were  the  guardians  in  the  house  at  the  time  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  has  to 
watch.  This  witness  does  not  know  the  guardians  did 
not  buy  them  ? — That  is  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  Eels  may  be  in  the  workhouse  illegiti- 
mately, or  most  properly  and  regularly. 

{^fr.  Rohh.)  Were  the  guardians  in  the  habit  of  having 
supper  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  usual  thing  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  usual 
with  some. 

Q.  Was  it  usual  that  the  guardians  were  in  the  house 
when  the  oysters  were  sent  for  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  those  guardians  ? — Usually  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — That  would  be  Mr.  Bacon  and 
Mr.  McCarthy. 

Q.  Were  these  oysters  sent  out  for  about  supper 
time  ? — About  supper  time,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  special  item  in  that  way  that 
came  under  your  notice? — No  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Haswell,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
stores  and  the  method  of  receiving  and  weighing  goods  ? 
— The  stores  coming  in,  sir? 

Q.  Yes.  Have  you  any  duties  in  connection  with  it  ? — 
No,  not  with  the  stores. 

Q.  Is  there  a  weigh-bridge  at  your  office  ? — At  the  lodge 
there  is  a  weigh-bridge. 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for  ? — For  weighing  in  the  stores 
as  they  pass  the  lodge. 

Q.  Does  the  porter  do  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty,  then,  to  weigh  in  stores  when  they 
arrive  ? — When  I  am  on  duty,  yes. 

Q.  Then  they  are  sent  into  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  their  weight  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  one  instance  by  way  of  example  ? — 
The  potatoes  were  always  an  item  that  was  one  that 
seemed  to  be  short  weighted. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  anyone's  attention  to  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ?— Mr.  Walton. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  in  the  matter  ? — Well,  he  came 
down  and  inspected  the  weigh-bridge  book  and  said  that 
my  weight  as  entered  there  was  wrong  and  wished  me  to 
alter  the  figures. 


Q.  Wished  you  to  alter  the  figures  in  your  book? — Yes.    Mr.  Baswell, 

I  told  him  I  should  not  do  so  ;  whatever  the  weighing  was   

in  that  book  would  have  to  remain.  -Tune. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  with  reference  to  that? 
— We  were  disputing  that  matter  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  McCarthy  came  in  about  dinner  time,  and  we  were 
speaking  rather  loudly  and  he  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  him  it  was  over  the  weighing  of  the 
potatoes  and  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  it  was  the 
potatoes  that  were  always  wrong  in  the  weight,  always 
wrong.  ]\Ir.  McCarthy  said,  "  Come  along,  Mr.  Walton, 
"  we'll  weigh  the  potatoes  in  the  stores."  He  went  and 
I  heard  no  more  of  it  just  at  tl.e  time.  When  Mr. 
McCarthy  went  out,  he  said  to  me  :  "  That  is  all  right, 
"  Haswell,  your  weights  are  right.  I  have  been  to  the 
"  stores  and  we  found  most  of  the  bags  three  or  four  lbs. 
"  short."  So  altogether  there  was  a  matter  of  between 
two  and  three  cwt.  potatoes  deficient.  I  made  a  point  of 
thanking  Mr.  McCarthy  very  emphatically,  because  I 
thought  it  was  important  that  the  matter  should  be 
noticed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  matter  was  ever  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  contractor  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
it  was. 

{j\[r.   Walton.)     What  was  the  date? — I  cannot  tell 
you.    The  weight  is  in  the  book. 

{The  Inspector.)    Was  it  this  year? — No,  sir,  it  was 
last  year. 

Q.  What  time  of  last  year  ? — -It  would  be  probably 
about  ten  or  twelve  months  ago. 

{Mr.  Walton.)  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Put  it  through  me. 

{Mr.  Walton.)  Did  I  call  for  the  contractor  to  come 
and  weigh  the  potatoes  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  he  did  not? — I  don't 
know  that  he  did. 

{Mr.  Walton.)  I  wrote  to  the  contractor. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Hadn't  we  better  have  this  later  on.  Now, 
as  to  the  stoies  generally.  Do  you  know  that,  again  of 
your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  that  there  have  been 
serious  shortages  found  in  the  stores  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  on  record  ? — I  believe  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  ? — A  repoit,  yes. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  What? 

{M\  Rohb  )  There  is  a  report  on  the  supplementary 
agenda  of  28tb  June,  1905,  dealing  with  shortages. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  That  is  the  out-relief  stores. 

(J/?'.  Rohh.)  Is  there  any  matter  in  connection  with  the 
stores  to  which  you  wish  to  draw  the  Inspector's  atten- 
tion, germane  to  this  Inquiry? — I  can  only  say  this  :  on 
many  cccasionp,  as  labour  master,  the  meat  has  been 
simply  unfit  to  be  served. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  did  you  cease  to  be  labour 
master  ? — Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  I  have 
absolutely  refused  to  serve  it.  I  had  frequently  com- 
plained to  the  master  about  the  meat  not  being  fit  to 
serve,  and  on  this  occasion  it  culminated  by  my  putting 
down  ray  knife  and  fork  and  going  out  of  the  dining  hall 
and  refusing  to  go  in  again  that  day. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  the  meat  had  been  good  in  quality 
that  would  have  been  insubordination  on  your  part  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  reported  for  that  ? — No,  the  master 
said  it  was  committee  day  and  I  should  be  taken  before 
the  guardians,  but  I  said  "  Don't  forget  ;  one  time  you 
"  asked  me  not  to  go  before  the  board." 

Q.  Not  to  go  ? — Yes,  when  I  had  a  complaint  and  made 
a  written  application  to  Mr.  Lough.  I  had  a  written 
application  in  my  pocket,  which  I  gave  to  the  master  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  complaint,  and 
the  master  sent  for  me  and  begged  of  me  not  to  press  the 
matter,  and  I  consented  to  burn  the  applicatinn. 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  another  matter.  What  had  that 
reference  to  V — That  had  reference  to  the  weighing  of  the 
meat.  I  was  charged  with  excessive  stocking  in  the 
dining  hall,  and  the  master  said  I  had  five  or  six  stone  of 
meat  more  than  was  due  to  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  approximate  date  of  that  ? — That  would 
]je  in  February,  1896. 

Q.  That  is  a  long  time  ?  
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{The  Inspector.')  That  is  only  an  ordinary  incident  in 
the  administration  of  a  large  workhouse.  These  things 
will  happen  occasionally  ? — I  never  had  them  happen  to 
me  before. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Would  this  be  double  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  meat  ? — -Not  at  that  time.  I  challenged  the 
master  as  to  how  he  knew  I  had  four  or  five  stone  more 
of  meat  than  I  should  be  allowed.  He  said  the  meat  had 
been  weighed,  and  I  found  out  the  meat  hadn't  been 
weighed. 

Q.  Did  it  come  to  this,  that  there  was  meat  missing  ? — 
That  was,  no  doubt,  what  was  in  the  master's  mind. 

Q.  That  had  to  be  accounted  for.  You  were  charged 
with  having  it  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  challenged  the  master  to  take  you  before 
the  board? — I  wrote  out  an  application  and  gave  it  to 
the  master  to  go  before  the  board,  and  he  begs;ed  me 
not  to  press  the  matter. 

Q.  Let  it  drop  ? — Yes,  let  it  drop. 

Q.  If  it  was  an  ordinary  incident  would  it  be  his  duty  to 
bring  it  before  the  board  ? — Undoubtedly. 

{Tlie  Inspector.')  About  that  other  matter  when  you  left 
the  dining  hall,  how  long  ago  was  that  ? — Five  years  ago. 

(J/?-  'Watts.)  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  inmates' 
food  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  the  carving  knife  and  fork  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Was  that  meat  prime  English  ox  beef  ? — 
I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  of  the  quality  that  was  specified 
in  the  tender  forms  ? — No. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  other  incidents  of  provisions 
not  bein?  to  sample  ? — The  ofiBcers'  rations  were  on  many 
occasions  very  inferior. 

Q.  We  have  be;n  told  that  these  luxuries  were  ordered 
for  the  officers? — I  fhould  like  to  have  had  them,  sir. 
We  were  allowed  six  eggs.  We  had  five  eggs  in  the 
men's  room.  Five  eggs  were  cooked  in  the  morning  and 
on  breaking  the  egas  to  probably  fry  them,  as  many  as 
four  out  of  five  have  been  bad. 

Q.  But  the  best  new  laid  eggs  are  specified  ? — I  cannot 
say  more  than  that  they  were  perfectly  black  and  putrid. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  When  was  the  date  of  that? — It  was 
a  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Q.  When? — -During  the  whole  time  of  my  residence  up  to 
the  time  I  was  discharged  from  labour  master. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Three -and- a-half  years  ago  ?  

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  why  we  changed. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Three-halfpence  for  a  good  one  is  better 
than  having  a  rotten  one. 

(J/r.  Bohb.)  Do  you  remember  a  rather  important 
incident  about  the  milk  on  one  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — That  would  be  some  time  ago  ; 
probably  four  years  ago  or  five  years. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — There  was  a  great  complaint  in  the 
dining  hall  at  breakfast  time  and  the  men  refused  to 
drink  their  tea  because  there  was  a  quantity  of  some  sub- 
stance floating  on  the  top  of  the  tea.  There  was  a  perfect 
hubbub  and  with  difficulty  this  was  quieted,  and  I  told 
the  men  I  should  report  the  matter  to  the  master,  and  I 
did  so  when  the  master  came  about.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  gone  into  the  kitchen  and  there  were  three  galvanised 
baths  with  great  lumps  of  fatty  substance — that  were  full 
of  this  substance  taken  out  of  the  copper  where  the  tea 
had  been  boiled. 

Q.  How  much  would  there  be  in  weight? — It  would 
amount  to  probably  about  12  or  15  lbs. 

Q.  Twelve  or  fifteen  lbs.  of  foreign  fatty  substance. 
Who  was  the  milk  contractor? — I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Whitlock. 

Q.  He  is  the  contractor  to-day  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  complaint 
was  made  to  the  guardians  ? 

{lUr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  any  one  ? 
— I  left  it  to  the  master. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  his  attention  to  it? — Yes,  I  drew  his 
special  attention  to  that  particular  matter  because  I  have 
definite  memory  of  saying  to  the  master  that  the  substance 
supplied  as  milk  could  not  be  milk  at  all. 


{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Might  we  clear  up  the  point  about 
the  eggs?    {Handing  hook  to  witness.) 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  One  you  will  see  is  Dan  Leno  fresh  eggs  ; 
the  others  are  new-laid  and  they  are  2d.  a  hundred 
cheaper  when  they  are  fresh. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  is  the  tender  for  March,  1902. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  see  we  didn't  contract  for  best 
new-laid  eggs. 

{The  Inspector.)  Best  country  eggs,  eight  to  the  lb.  ; 
8s.  &d.  a  hundred  last  half  year. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Are  we  comparing  the  same  time  of  the 
year  ? 

{3Ir.  Lanshury.)  The  tenders  are  for  a  year. 
{Mr.  Eobh.)  The  whole  year  or  half-year. 
{Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  whole  year. 

{TIi£  Inspector.)  To  29th  March,  1902  ;  best  fresh 
country  eggs,  and  on  this  occasion  English  best  new-laid 
eggs. 

{Air.  Lanshury.)  What  is  the  price  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  One  is  8s.  4d.  and  the  other  8s.  6d. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Mr.  Davy,  this  is  a  little  important. 
The  point  was  at  that  time  we  were  contracting  for  best 
new-laid  eggs.  Dan  Leno  will  tell  you  anything  is  a 
fresh  egg. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  small  matter  ;  the  fact  that 
this  officer  got  a  rotten  egg. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  He  got  four  out  of  five. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Some  people  get  a  small  gas-works  for 
their  money. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco  to  the  inmates? — As  labour  master 
I  bad  to  serve  out  the  tobacco,  a  weekly  supply. 

Q.  On  what  principle  was  that  distributed  ?— All  men 
over  60  after  being  a  month  in  the  house  received  one 
ounce  of  tobacco  in  a  week,  with  the  addition  that  able- 
bodied  men  doing  work  also  received  one  ounce  of 
tobacco. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough,  I  suppose  there  is  an  order 
of  the  guardians  authorising  this  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Is  it  in  existence  now? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)    Here  it  is.    Clear  it  up  at  once. 

{Mr.  Lanshury).  That  is  what  happened. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  tobacco  that  you  want  to  refer 
to  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  work  done  by  these  able-bodied 
men  ;  were  they  ever  put  on  unloading  coal? — It  was 
certainly  given  for  work  that  any  man  ought  to  have 
done  as  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  without  expecting 
extra  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  getting  tobacco. 

Q.  Did  the  unloading  of  coal  come  under  your  notice  ? — 
No,  the  siding  has  been  put  in  since. 

Q.  Did  the  matter  of  the  master's  bath  ever  come  under 
your  notice  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bath  was  it? — Well  it  was  a  most 
luxurious  bath,  and  it  took  some  time  to  fit  it  in  the  bath 
room.    Personally,  I  thought  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Were  you  told  the  cost  ? — I  was  told  it  cost  £120 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ?  

(.1  guardian.)  That  was  fitted  before  any  of  the 
present  guardians  were  in  office.    Is  that  so  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — It  was  fitted  up  since  the  time  I  went  there,, 
and  the  present  board  of  guardians,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  were  there  in  March. 

(J/r.  Lanshury.)  No,  no  ? — I  went  in  1895. 
{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Crooks  and  I  were  there. 
{The  Insjxctor.)  Since  then  ? — It  was  fitted  up  about 
1897. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Have  you  seen  in  your  previous  experience- 
of  workhouses  anything  approaching  that  supplied  to  a 
master  ? — No,  sir.  As  a  man  who  has  worked  in  that 
particular  trade  in  the  West  End,  I  should  think  there 
are  very  few  houses  where  such  a  luxurious  bath  is 
supplied,  i  have  worked  in  Grosvenor  Square,  Belgrave 
Square,  and  the  best  parts  of  London. 

Q.  And  seen  nothing  better  ? — No. 
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{The  Inspector.)  Generally — I  want  your  view  as  an 
officer — has  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  since 
you  have  been  there  been  conducted  on  economical  lines  ? 
— I  should  think  not.  I  know  the  master  has  had  three 
new  chandeliers  in  his  room  in  three  successive  years. 

Q.  And  is  that  typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  ? 
— Quite,  sir. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  want  to  ask  two  questions  only  ; 
the  remainder  will  come  from  Mr.  Crooks.  You  say  you 
have  seen  me  in  the  beer  cellar,  Mr.  Haswell  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  I  was  drinking  the  master's 
beer  or  the  inmates'  beer  ? — I  didn't  ask. 

Q.  What  beer  was  it  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  me  go  into  the  workhouse 
drunk  ? — No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  said  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  said  I  saw  you  in 
the  house  drunk. 

Q.  In  the  house  drunk  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Not  go  into  the  house  drunk  ? — No. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  ? — The  date  can  be  found  from 
the  porter's  book,  and  that  was  when  you  came  into  the 
liouse  after  midnight  with  the  master  and  remained  there 
probably  an  hour. 

Q.  Yes,  well,  that  is  one  instance? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  the  other  porters  subpoenaed  ? — They 
would  not  be  on  duty. 

Q.  If  this  had  occurred  more  than  once  someone  else 

must  see  it  besides  yourself  ?  

{The  Inspector.)  He  can  only  speak  to  what  he  saw. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  should  like  them  to  corroborate  him 
if  possible. 

{Tlie  Insjiector.)  I  don't  think  that  is  what  you  mean. 

{Mr.  ]\[cCarthy.)  I  should  like  further  corroboration 
of  this  statement,  because  personally,  I  can  safely  say, 
I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  been  drunk  in  my  life. 

{The  Inspector.)  Was  this  long  ago  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  ? — I  cannot,  but  it  is  in  the 
books. 

Q.  Would  it  be  within  the  last  six  months  ? — Perhaps 
longer. 

Q.  Within  eight  months  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  night  duty  at  that  time? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  exact  date  could  be  fixed  ? — It  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  books.  The  entry  is  there.  The  time  was  past 
midnight  when  Mr.  McCarthy  came  in  the  house,  and 
he  remained  somewhat  over  an  hour  and  went  out  the 
worse  for  drink. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  came  in  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  the  worse  for  drink  ? — It  didn't 
appear  to  me  that  he  wa". 

Q.  Who  saw  him  out  ? — I  did. 

Q.  Anybody  with  him  ? — No. 

Q.  Anybody  about  at  the  time  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  signs  did  you  judge  that  he  was  drunk? — 
The  manner  in  which  he  walked  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  wished  me  good-night. 

Q.  Wended  his  way  out  by  himself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  No  one  about  ? — No  one  at  all. 

{Mr.  Sumner.)  Does  this  officer  remember  coming  to 
to  my  house  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  about  ? — That  was  the  time  when  I 
met  with  an  accident  to  my  leg  and  broke  the  muscle.  It 
is  a  thirg  that  will  never  be  mended,  and  there  was  at  that 
time  an  effort  made  to  get  me  to  resia;n,  and  I  came  to 
your  house  to  ask  you  for  support  when  the  matter  was 
brought  forward  before  the  committee  or  the  board. 

Q.  You  were  the  ambulance  attendant  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  question  at  that  time  about  you 
interfering  with  some  boys  ? — No. 

Q.  Eh?— No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  and  ask  me  to  protect  you  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  ? — No. 

Q.  I  distinctly  say  yes  ?— It  was  over  my  leg. 


Q.  That  was  at  the  time  you  were  ambulance  attendant  Ha-noell. 
and  afterwards  were  put  on  the  gate  ? — It  is  nothing  of  .^y 
the  kind.    I  say  it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  15  June. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  true. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  point  out  the  difficulty.  You  have 
Mr.  Haswell's  word  against  Mr.  McCarthy  ;  in  this  case 
you  have  Mr.  Sumner's  word  against  Mr.  Haswell's. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  But  we  will  go  further. 

{Witness.)  I  was  off  duty  sixteen  weeks  with  my  leg 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  was  put  from  ambulance  atten- 
dant to  porter. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Pay  attention  to  me  please  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  you  became  labour  master  in  Poplar,  the  men 
were  given  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  stone-breaking  at  that  time  ? 
— There  would  be  probably  twenty  or  thirty  a  day. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  ? — A  day. 

Q.  In  the  stone  yard  ? — Yes,  and  thirty  or  more  picking 
oakum. 

Q.  Don't  worry  about  oakum.  The  men  were  put  on 
stone-breaking,  about  twenty  or  thirliy  a  day  in  the  stone- 
yard  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  berths  ? — 
There  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  We  can  count  them  now  ? — No,  because  some  have 
been  removed. 

Q.  The  partitions  ? — The  partitions  have  been  removed. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  were  thirty  ? — Between  twenty 
and  thirty  ;  and  some  broke  them  outside. 

Q.  How  much  had  they  to  break  ;  there  was  a  task  ? — 
The  task,  I  believe,  was  five  cwt. 

Q.  Yes  ?— But  I  cannot  speak  of  that  with  certainty. 
I  think  it  was  5  cwt. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument.    They  per- 
formed their  task,  whatever  it  was  ? — Sometimes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  did  it  earlier  than  others  ? — ^Yes,  .sir. 
Q.  How  early  ? — Well,  it  was  very  early.    On  occasions 
a  man  would  have  done  his  work  by  about  dinner  time. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  time — dinner  time  is  12  o'clock 
— they  would  do  what  ? — They  would  not  do  anything. 
Q.  Loaf  about  ?  — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  very  helpful  to  the  discipline  of  the 
house  ? — That  is  only  one  instance  ;  and  the  weight  of 
stones  might  have  been  increased  so  that  they  could  be 
kept  busy  the  whole  day. 

Q.  Please  don't  laugh.  You  know  a  good  deal  about 
Local  Government  Board  Orders  and  you  know  that  with 
tasks  of  stone  the  weight  was  given^  You  could  not;  give 
a  man  two  lots  in  one  day  ? — The  Order  could  be  altered 
as  it  has  been  in  other  places. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — By  the  guardians. 

Q.  The  task  for  oakum-picking  is  the  one  laid  down  by 
the  Local  Government  Orders.  As  you  know  men  are 
clever  enough  to  get  finished  by  dinner  time  or  two 
o'clock  ? — Not  if  they  get  half  a  ton.  For  certain  men 
it  would  be  best  to  increase  their  task. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  you  to  assume  the  men  on  their 
task  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  considerable  time  about  the  house  ? 
— One  man. 

Q.  They  had  time  ? — One  man. 

Q.  All  right.  Never  mind  whether  it  was  one  man  or 
six.  It  was  impossible  for  you  to  put  them  to  additional 
work  ? — Men  is  many,  but  man  is  one  man. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  task.  Wasn't  it  at  that  time  of 
day  customary  for  the  guardians  and  the  master  to  say  if 
you  found  a  man  was  adept  at  breaking  stones — that  is 
lo  say  if  it  was  not  deterrent,  if  he  could  break  it  easily 
— that  you  should  reverse  the  positions  and  give  him 
oakum  ? — -No. 

Q.  You  think  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  are 
very  desirable  things  ? — I  do  for  certain  classes  of  men. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  the  ins  and  outs  at  that  time  were 
much  more  frequent  than  now  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  are. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  been  so  diligent.  The  ins  and 
outs  at  that  time  numbered  considerably  over  1,000  a  year 
and  since  the  alteration  they  only  muster  four  or  five 
hundred  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  quite  correct. 
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3fr.  Haswell.       Q.  All  right.    Dropped  to  about  balf . 

15  June  {Mr.  Bobb.)  They  don't  come  out  at  all  now. 

  (Mr.  Crooks.)  That  is  clever  for  anyone  who  don't 

know  anything  about  it.  I  am  counting  the  ins  and  outs. 
The  Poor  Law  is  curious  ;  everyone  understands  it  except 
those  connected  with  it.  So  when  we  suggested — Mr. 
Lansbury  and  myself — that  the  house  was  not  quite  a 
convict  prison,  you  also  remember — T  hope  you  will 
remember — that  we  also  pointed  out  to  these  men, 
insubordinate  in  the  early  days,  although  it  was  not  a 
prison,  it  was  certainly  not  a  hotel,  and  if  they  did  not 
like  it  they  could  leave  it? — I  remember  that. 

Q.  That  should  be  set  down  to  our  credit  ? — I  don't  see 
what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  I  mean  it  works  both  ways.  We  did  create  discipline 
in  the  house? — I  should  hardly  take  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  it  in  that  light  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  young  men  dined  in  the 
big  hall  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  there  were  two  or  three  riots? — Yes. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  early  days  when  discipline  was 
exceedingly  strong  ? — I  did  not  say  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  stone-breaking  and  oakuni-picking,  which 
were  repressive  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  It  kept  them  in  order? — No,  the  tasks  were  not 
sufficient. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  quarrel  about  it.  We  only  want  to  get 
at  the  truth  ? — That's  right. 

Q.  You  know  the  guardians  had  to  go  in  and  separate 
the  tables.  We  widened  them  out  to  make  a  big  gang- 
way. The  gangways  in  the  dining  hall  were  at  the  edge 
and  not  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  now  ? — That  is  an 
alteration  of  mine. 

Q.  It  is  helpful.  Do  you  remember  the  young  men 
standing  up  and  hooting  me  ?  

{The  hisjyector.)  Did  it  occur  ? 

{Mr.  Creoles.)  That  was  because  I  was  so  easy  with 
them  and  gave  them  comforts  ? — I  don't  know  what  it 
was.    I  don't  know  what  the  reason  was. 

Q.  I  certainly  helped  you  and  everyone  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline in  the  house  ? — I  don't  know,  sir,  that  you  ever 
came  directly  in  contact  with  me  in  that  respect. 

{I'he  Inspector.)  The  able-bodied  men  did  boo  Mr. 
Crooks  ? — Yes.  They  booed  the  chairman  of  the  house 
committee  quite  recently. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  At  that  time  of  day  it  was  no  un- 
common thing.  We  were  trying  to  protect  the  old 
men  from  the  young  ones,  who  used  to  steal  their  food, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  did  so.  We  were  greeted 
with  the  remark  :  "  You  call  yourselves  Labour  men  and 
"  you  treat  us  in  this  manner."  We  replied,  '*  Yes,  we 
"  are  for  labour,  but  not  for  loafing."  When  Mr. 
Haswell  came  about  1896  we  tried  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  able-bodied  men,  improving  them  and 
making  them  go  out.  You  remember  that  we  passed  an 
order,  Mr.  Haswell,  that  no  able-bodied  man  who  took 
his  discharge  in  the  morning  should  be  allowed  back  in 
the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Boaid  ? — I  cannot  say  it  was. 

Q.  We  had  no  power  to  do  that  ? — I  should  think 
you  had. 

Q.  I  am  sure  we  hadn't,  but  in  the  interest  of  discipline 
we  absolutely  refused  to  admit  a  man  the  same  day  he 
took  his  discharge  ? — There  is  an  order  which  has  been  in 
force  a  great  number  of  years  that  a  man  should  give 
a  day's  notice  previous  to  going  out.  If  he  went  out 
frequently  he  should  give  two  days. 

Q.  That  was  for  discipline.  Did  you  find  anything 
worse  when  men  were  put  on  light  jobs  ? — Nor  better. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  John  Roach.  He  had  been  outside 
a  good  many  times  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  what  you  would  describe  as  a  blackguard  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  He  had  been  charged  more  than  once  ? — I  don't  know 
he  has  ever  been  charged. 

Q.  He  was  charged  and  sent  back  for  punishment  by 
the  magistrate  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  and  was  put  in 
the  remand  room  with  bread  and  water  ? — That  would  be 
the  master's  punishment. 


Q.  Then  the  master  punished  some  one  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  man  John  Welch  ? — William  Welch. 

Q.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

Q.  We  did  our  best  to  keep  him  straight  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  poor  man  Roach  was  discharged  and  swore 
he  would  have  more  clothes,  you  said  he  got  half  a 
sovereign  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  for  a  single  moment  that  that 
came  out  of  the  ratepayers'  pocket  ? — No,  I  simply  said  he 
got  it. 

Q.  The  way  you  said  it  made  it  appear  ? — I  wa& 

asked  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Let  me  tell  you  plainly,  half  a  dozen  times  I  have 
given  this  man  Roach  money,  and  Mr.  Lansbury  ha» 
done  the  same  thing.  A  friend  outside,  Mr.  Snelling, 
has  also  left  money  to  give  the  man  a  chance  to  go  on  the 
road.  The  result  of  giving  Roach  a  shilling  or  half  a 
crown  led  him  to  go  outside  for  twelve  months  at  a  time.. 
Not  a  bad  investment  for  a  man  with  a  club  foot  ? — He 
lost  his  toes. 

Q.  The  people  who  come  in  with  their  clothes  destroyed 
or  sold  or  got  rid  of — the  guardians  prosecuted  a  good 
many  of  these  men  ? — ^No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them? — I  don't  know.  Not  as  many  as  they 
might  have  done. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  know  Martin  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  sold  his  clothes  ? — They  were  the  house  clothes,, 
not  clothes  given  to  him. 

Q.  But  paid  for  by  the  rates  ? — Yes.  I  was  not  speaking 
of  a  man  absconding.  I  was  speaking  of  clothes  given  by 
the  master  for  their  own  property. 

Q.  They  have  never  been  given  for  their  own  property? 
— Yes,  formerly  for  their  own  property  ;  second-hand 
clothes. 

Q.  Not  to  go  back  into  the  house  with  ? — Yes. 

Q.  We  disagree  on  that  point.  The  man  Martin,  you 
remember,  he  was  sent  oft  to  Hadleigh  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  returned  to  the  workhouse,  refusing  to  work  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  know  he  was  prosecuted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  case  was  dismissed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  guardians'  fault  ? — I  thought  so  at  the 
time,  because  I  thought  the  guardians  had  taken  the 
wrong  step  in  prosecuting  that  man  in  the  circumstances. 
I  said  so  to  several  of  my  fellow- officers  and  the  result 
proved  

Q.  I  should  not  think  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
guardians  because  they  did  not  take  your  advice  ? — It 
was  a  case  I  thought  should  not  have  gone. 

Q.  We  shall  raise  a  general  discussion.  After  the  guar- 
dians have  endeavoured  to  enforce  labour  and  when 
prosecuting  a  man  for  neglecting  to  maintain  himself,  we 
haven't  always  been  successful. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  case  was  Poplar  Union  r.  Martin. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Yes.  {To  witness.)  About  the  oysters, 
I  suppose  it  was  possible  for  oysters  to  go  into  the 
house  at  other  times  than  when  guardians  were  there? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Oysters  are  taken  in  ;  they  don't  walk  in.  I  want 
to  ask  about  Mr.  Barnes'  lack  of  experience.  He  followed 
you  in  your  office  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  labour  master's  position  ? — 
Three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Q.  So  it  was  1902  ?— I  suppose  it  would  be. 

Q.  Barnes  was  appointed  2l8t  September,  1898  ?— That 
would  be  the  time. 

Q.  His  first  appointment  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  he  must  have  been  in  the  house  four  and  a  half 
years  getting  experience  ? — I  said  so. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  we  appointed  a  man  without  any 
experience? — I  said  he  had  been  in  the  house  as 
assistant  master. 

Q.  He  had  the  tremendous  advantage  of  being  trained 
under  you  for  four  years  ? — He  simply  had  charge  of  th& 
linen. 
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Q.  He  was  junior  to  you  ? — We  didn't  come  in  contact. 

Q.  Did  he  take  your  place  when  you  were  away  on 
leave  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  He  certainly  had  some  experience  of  workhouse  work, 
but  that  does  not  matter. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  does  not  naatter. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  question  of  tobacco.  Do  you  say 
many  men  received  tobacco  who  were  not  entitled  to  it  ? 
— I  did  not  say  men  had  received  tobacco  that  were  not 
entitled  to  it. 

Q.  I  have  jotted  it  down  that  you  did  V — No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order  existed  before  we  were  very  active  down  there  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  you  made  a  good  many  complaints 
about  the  food.  You  didn't  take  the  opportunity  of 
complaining  to  me  at  any  time  about  it  ? — I  complained 
to  the  board  and  did  not  think  it  right  to  complain  any 
further. 

Q.  Just  listen  to  this.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  1901, 
you  yourself  complained  about  your  food  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  justified  in  that  complaint '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  It  was  bad  food  ? — I  didn't  complain  about  the  quality 
of  our  food  at  that  time  ;  that  was  in  regard  to  not 
having  sufficient. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  sufficient? — We  didn't  get  sufficient. 

Q.  Listen.  "  The  assistant  master  reported  to  the 
"committee  that  James  Haswell,  the"  labour  master, 
"has  complained  to  him  that  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
"  meat  was  being  sent  down  daily  to  his  mess  and  that  he 
"  made  further  statements  as  to  the  issuing  of  stores.''  — 
Quite  true. 

Q.  "  The  labour  master  having  been  called  before  the 
"committee  with  reference  to  the  statements  referred 
"to  apologised  to  the  officers  concerned."  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  apologise  if  you  were  right  ?— I  had  no 
other  course  open. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Well,  I  am  simply  amazed — I  am  bound 
to  say  I  am  amazed  that  any  officer  of  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  should  say  he  had  no  other  course  open. 

{The  Insiiector.)  The  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that 
Haswell's  complaint  was  not  true. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Then  it  was  moved  and  carried  "  That 
"  the  officer's  apology  be  accepted,  though  the  committee 
"  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  the  chair- 
"  man  reprimand  Haswell  and  caution  him  with  reference 
"  to  his  future  conduct."    That  was  in  1900  ?— 1901. 

Q.  He  had  been  cautioned  before.    Censured  21st  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  and  he  was  appointed  ambulance  attendant  on 
30th  September,  1902,  and  porter  17th  February,  1904 
—Yes. 

{Afr.  Laiisbury.)  I  won't  keep  you  many  minutes.  You 
mentioned  that  you  had  some  conversation  with  me  when 
you  were  first  appointed  '?  —Yes. 

Q.  My  memory  and  your  memory  do  not  carry  us  both 
the  same.  I  don't  ever  remember  discussing  tasks  with 
you  ? — We  didn't  discuss  tasks  in  the  way  of  conversation, 
but  you  came  round  the  labour  yard  and  asked  about 
certain  meil  who  were  stone-breaking. 

Q.  I  said  I  did  not  want  it  treated  as  a  convict  settlement. 
That  may  be  an  opinion,  but  I  question  your  statement 
that  I  ever  made  any  such  remark  to  you.  Do  j'ou  mean 
to  say  you  carry  your  mind  back  eleven  years  and  swear 
those  are  the  words  I  personally  used  ? — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  T  don't  know  that  it  matters.  It 
would  be  my  opinion,  but  I  never  remember  speakingito 
Mr.  Haswell  either  about  the  task  or  any  other  matter." 

{The  Inspector.)  This  does  not  matter. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  might  be  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. My  views  about  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking 
are  known.  You  are  aware  that  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors  come  round  the  house  and  that  you  have 
ample  opportunities  to  speak  to  them  when  they  come 
round  if  you  wish  to  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  them  ? — No. 

Q.  Who  stops  you  ? — The  master. 

Q.  He  has  stopped  you  ? — Yes. 


Q.  Are  you  in  the  position  of  any  other  officer,  that  you  Mr.  Haswell. 

cannot  be  discharged  by  the  guardians  without  the  Local   

Government  Board  ? —  15  June. 

(  The  Inspector.)  No,  it  is  not  so. 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  The  officers  on  the  stafi;  are  not  in 
the  position  V 

{The  Inspector.)  Not  this  one  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  am  thinking  of  labour  master. 

{The  Inspiector.)  That  is  not  a  permanent  office. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  could  have  been  discharged  with- 
out any  appeal.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  any- 
where ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  to  resign  anywhere  ? — Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Q.  Why  was  that  ? — Because  I  complained  to  the  master 
there  about  his  son  going  in  at  half -past  twelve  at  night, 
because  there  was  no  night  porter,  and  I  had  to  get  up 
and  let  the  master's  son  in  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and 
I  complained  of  that  and  other  matters,  and  one  instance 
was  one  of  the  inmates  absconded  and  returned  in  drink. 
He  had  been  a  helper  in  the  sick  ward  and  I  forbade  him  ^ 
going  there  because  he  was  drunk,  and  the  master  sent  me 
there.  My  influence  was  gone.  I  was  obliged  to  write 
about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  inquiry  held  into  it  — Mr.  Dansey, 
the  Inspector,  came  and  saw  me  with  the  master. 

Q.  And  you  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  justifying 
yourself  with  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  resigned  ? — Mr.  Dansey  advised  me  to. 

Q.  That  was  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  policy  we  arlopted  was  subversive  of 
discipline  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  at  the  end  of  December, 
1896 — twelve  months  after  you  were  appointed — -when 
this  subversive  method  was  in  vogue — "  owing  to  the 
"  improved  administration  at  this  workhouse  the  number 
"  of  able-bodied  indoor  paupers  has  considerably  de- 
"  creased."  So  we  certainly  at  the  beginning  did  not 
attract  large  numbers  of  people  to  come  there  ? — -It  is  not 
within  my  knowledge  that  there  was  any  particular  im- 
provement. 

Q.  You  happen  to  disagree  with  me  and  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  must  ask  you  about  John  Roach  or  any 
similar  case.  There  is  a  Brabazon  Society  comes  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  lady.  Miss  Valmer,  connected  with  it  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  she  left  money,  and  not  only 
left  money,  but  personally  visited  inmates ;  and  left 
money  to  buy  these  things  and  generally  assist  people  to 
go  out  ? — Y^es. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  on  this  particular  occasion  that  ten 
shillings  had  been  left  for  Roach  ? — I  thought  that  it  had 
come  from  that  source. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  didn't? — I  should  consider  that 
it  did. 

Q.  Ana  in  all  probability  Mr.  Madeley  knew  that  this 
man  was  going  out  and  he  thought  it  best  to  let  him  get 
over  his  temper  and  go  ? — The  only  thing  is  I  answered 
the  question  put  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  The  other  thing  is  about  the  men 
who  sold  their  outfits  ;  the  second-hand  clothes.  How 
many  of  these  do  you  really  know  of  ? — Well,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  there  is  a  book  which  will  show. 

Q.  There  is  a  book  ? — There  should  be  a  book. 
{The  LiKpect'ir.)  Is  there  such  a  book? — There  was  a 
book. 

Q.  Is  there  a  book  for  second-hand  clothing  which  will 
show  how  many  times  an  individual  man  had  a  suit.  Are 
these  items  taken  from  the  stock  ? — 

{3Ir.  Wnlloi/.)  There  are  no  outfits  ;  it  is  second-hand 
clothing  or  from  old  people  who  died  ? — -In  some  cases  they 
were  bought  and  when  taken  together  it  was  a  consider- 
able item. 
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Mr.  Haswell.      {Mr.  Eobb.)  £112  in  one  year  for  second-hand  clothing. 

15  June.         (Mr.  Laiishury.)  You  don't  know  the  number  of  men, 

  or  women,  because  women  get  them  too,  and  children  as 

well  ?— I  am  speaking  only  of  men.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  many  men  sold  their  outfits, 
came  back  to  the  house,  and  were  outfitted  again  ? — A 
book  will  show  it. 

Q.  Will  it  be  a  very  large  number  ? — The  thing  was  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Q.  For  the  same  man  to  have  another  outfit  ? — Yes. 

Q.  We  will  have  that  return  one  way  or  another.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Bacon  is  not  here,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  ambulance.  Was  it  for  his  private  use,  do  you 
say  ? — I  don't  know  who  had  it,  but  I  know  the  order 
came  from  Mr.  Bacon  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  times — how  long  were  you  ambulance 
attendant  ? — About  one  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  how  many  times  you  removed  people 
for  Mr.  Bacon  ? — I  have  an  old  pocket  book  that 
will  show  every  case.  There  is  no  need  to  tax  my 
memory. 

Q.  We  may  have  that  too.  Were  any  of  our  own  poor 
neglected  ? — It  was  very  inconvenient  on  many  occasions 
that  the  doctor  should  send  cases  to  the  sick  asylum  to 
wait  until  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Instead  of  removing  the  case  in  the  morning  it 
remained  until  the  afternoon  ? — Had  to  wait  until  the 
afternoon.    The  doctor  wanted  it  moved  in  the  morning. 

Q.  The  inconvenience  is  that  the  case  waited ;  instead  of 
going  in  the  morning,  it  went  in  the  afternoon.  Our  own 
poor  weren't  neglected  to  shift  a  private  case  to  a  hos- 
pital ? — Not  beyond  having  to  wait. 


{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  don't  think  I  have  any  more  to  ask. 

{A  ratepayer.)  Has  this  witness  received  any  financial 
consideration  to  give  information? — I  haven't  got  a  half- 
penny or  yet  a  pound,  nor  anything. 

Q.  Anything  promised? — Absolutely  no  consideration 
for  the  evidence  I  have  been  called  upon  to  give.  I  have 
no  promise  whatever.  No  one  has  ever  approached  me 
with  such  a  suggestion. 

(The  ratepayer.)  My  object  is  accomplished. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  I  won't  detain  you  one  minute.  Mr.  Haswell, 
you  have  visited  me  at  my  house  on  several  occasions  ? — 
Twice. 

Q.  No  more  than  twice  ? — No  more  than  twice. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit  ? — I  was 
asking  you  

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — Only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  I  don't  care  a  fig  what  you  came  about.  You  came  in 
friendly — the  fact  you  came  to  my  house  showed  you 
were  not  in  any  way  afraid  of  me  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  Always  met  on  friendly  terms? — Always. 

Q.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  you  had 
not  got  at  least  some  court  of  appeal.  If  you  could  not 
address  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lansbury,  or  Mr.  McCarthy, 
you  could  refer  to  me? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jarvis  ? — An  old  man  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jarvis  ? — I  know  an  old 
man  named  Jarvis. 

Q.  I  am  not  alluding  to  an  inmate  ? — I  don't  know — 
no,  sir,  I  don't. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  next  witness  ? 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  call  Mr. 
Walton. 


Mr.  W.  Walton,  Acting  Master  of  \ 

Mr.  WalUni.        (The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Walton? — 
  William  Walton. 

  '         Q.  What  is  your  ofl&ce  now  ? — Assistant  master. 

Q.  You  have  been  appointed  master  of  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  assistant  master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  assistant  master  ? — Since  1901. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  that  ? — Master's  clerk  in  the 
office  at  Poplar. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  first  appointment  at 
Poplar  ?— Augast,  1894. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that? — Withington  Work- 
house, Chorlton. 

Q.  Before  that  ? — That  is  my  first  appointment. 

Q.  When  you  were  assistant  master,  did  you  keep  the 
books  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  look  after  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  master's  clerk  as  well  as  assistant  master  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  besides  looking  after  the 
stores  ? — To  take  up  duties  when  the  master  was  absent. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  were  the  store  keeper? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  only  relinquished  that  position  quite 
recently  ? — I  haven't  yet  relinquished  it. 

Q.  You  are  still  store  keeper  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  stores  is  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition  ? — As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  that  reservation  ? — I  don't  know  what  other 
people  do  ;  I  have  only  my  own  stores  to  look  after. 

Q.  I  cannot  hear  you  ?— I  have  only  my  own  stores  to 
look  after. 

Q.  What  stores  are  there  beyond  those  you  look 
after  ? — The  matron's  stores  and  the  engineer's  stores. 

Q.  Do  you  look  after  the  stores  that  are  dealt  with  by 
way  of  out-relief  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  looks  after  those  ? — They  are  in  this  ofiBce. 


e  Workhouse  ;  sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  In  this  office  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  ? — 
(The  Inspector.)    The    out-relief    distributor  ? — Dis- 
tributor of  out-relief. 

Q.  Who  is  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
(Mr.  Crooks.)  Mr.  Comfort. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  That  does  not  come  under  your  notice? — 
No. 

Q.  How  do  you  carry  forward  your  details  in  the  stock 
book  ? — In  the  orthodox  style. 

Q.  No  balances  ?— No. 

Q.  When  are  the  stock  books  balanced  up  to  ? — At  the 
end  of  every  quarter. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  is  stock  taken  by  Mr.  Maddams  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  the  last  quarter  was  there  any  shortage  of  stock 
on  any  item  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  shortage  of  stock  at  any  time  come  under 
your  notice  ? — Not  in  my  existence. 

Q.  You  swear  there  has  never  been  any  discrepancy  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Never  at  any  time  ? — Never  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  out-relief  dis- 
tributor's stores  ? — I  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  May  I  help  you  ?  Everything  in  con- 
nection with  out-relief  is  done  from  this  oSice,  an  entirely 
separate  institution. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  1  assume  the  master  knows  something? 
—No. 

(The  Inspector.)  He  absolutely  knows  nothing. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  are  now  the  responsible  head  of  the 
workhouse  ? — For  the  time  I  am  acting  for  the  responsible 
head. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  intimately  connected  with  it  as 
assistant  master  for  some  years  past  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  take  it  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted 
generally  with  the  details  of  the  administration  ? — Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  in-maintenance  has 
risen  from  £28,573  in  1901  to  £40,369  in  1905?— Is  that 
for  workhouse  maintenance  ? 

Q.  It  is  in-maintenance  given  on  page  23  of  the  com- 
parative statement  ? — I  cannot  inform  you  on  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? — No. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  it  ? — Not  for  that 
particular  statement. 

{Mr.  Lanshunj.)  Isn't  that  for  all  institutions  ?  Really 
you  ought  to  be  fair  in  figures.    Read  it  all  out. 

(Jir.  Robb.)  I  have  read  all  there  is  here.  In-main- 
tenance, the  item  I  read  is  in-maintenance  in  the  work- 
house. The  next  item  is  maintenance  in  hospitals, 
certified  homes,  &c. 

(Mr.  Lanshury.)  Isn't  Forest  Gate  schools  there  ? 

(J/r.  Robb.)  It  simply  says  in-maintenance,  and,  as  I 
say,  there  follows  maintenance  in  hospitals,  certified 
homes,  &c. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  are  schools  outside  Forest  Gate. 

(x¥r.  Robb.)  I  am  not  responsible  that  the  accounts 
are  not  sufiiciently  explicit. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  fancy  it  is  on  another  page. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  set  out  in  the  statement  in 
detail. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  information. 
I  am  inviting  this  gentleman,  who  is  the  responsible  head, 
to  assign  any  reason,  if  he  can,  for  this  large  increase.  He 
tells  me  be  cannot  do  it. 

(Witness.)  That  does  not  concern  the  workhouse 
entirely. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  know  perfectly  well  the  cost  of 
provisions  in  the  workhouse  has  gone  up  enormously  ?— 
Yes. 

Q.  To  save  time  you  have  to  be  frank.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ? — The  new  dietary  has  been  responsible 
for  £1,239  for  the  workhouse. 

Q.  Per  annum  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  details  of  that  ? — The  young  men's  dietary 
has  increased  and  the  old  people's  dietary  Qcl.  ;  and 
the  young  women's  

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  that  increase  with  the 
original  expenditure  ? — Have  you  got  the  year  book. 

Q.  £18,000  a  year  for  provisions,  clothing,  light,  &c.,  in 
Poplar  Workhouse  alone  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  increase  for  the 
year  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  On  those  figures  it  would  be  more  than  five  per 
cent.  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  ?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  1  in  18.  1  in  20  would  be  five 
per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  1  in  18  would  be  slightly  more  than  five  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  cost  of  provisions  has  gone  up  25  per 
cent.  ? — Since  when  ? 

Q.  Look  on  page  46  of  last  year's  abstract  of  accounts. 
Just  take  a  copy  of  it,  please  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  1900  the  average  cost  per  head  of  maintenance 
was  5.S.  6^d. ;  in  1905,  6s.  b^d.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Your  five  per  cent,  on  dietary,  assuming  that  to  be 
correct,  doesn't  explain  that  difi^erence  does  it  ? — The 
necessaries  are  somewhat  larger  you  will  find. 

Q.  How  much  ? — £1,300  ;  about  the  same  amount. 

Q.  I  find  I  took  the  wrong  year.  I  should  have  gone 
to  1900.  1900  was  5s.  2d.  per  head  per  week  ? — I  haven't 
that  before  me. 

Q.  That  was  the  year  we  were  comparing.  1905, 
6s.  b^d.    That  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  explained  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  dietary.  How  do  you 
explain  the  other  20  per  cent.  ? — There  is  addition  on 
the  necessaries  and  addition  on  the  clothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  in  each  case  ?— The  clothing 
is  something  like  20  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  ? — Nearly  20  per  cent.,  isn't  it  ? 


(3rr.  Robb.)  I  don't  follow  that.  Mr.  Walton. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  want  to  know  whether  this  witness       1.5  June 

knows  or  does  not  know.    I  put  it  to  you,  when  did  you   

first  come  to  the  workhouse  ? — 1896. 

Q.  The  cost  of  provisions  was  2s.  lOhd.  that  year  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  The  cost  in  the  next  vear  2s.  lid.  and  so  on,  till 
you  get  to  your  new  diet,  1901.  Then  it  was  3s.  Id.  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  3s.  9d.,  3s.  lOd.  and  so  on  ;  now  4s.  O^d., 
showing  a  stefidy  increase  year  by  year  ? — Yes.  I  don't 
know  how  that  is  accounted  for. 

Q.  I  will  give  another  figure  perhaps  you  will  account 
for.  In  1901,  provisions,  clothing,  necessaries,  &c.,  amount 
to  £18,622.  In  1905,  the  same  item  is  £24,717.  Have 
you  any  explanation  to  give  for  that  rise  in  cost  ? — • 
No,  sir,  except  the  workhouse  has  been  materially 
improved. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  dietary  in  the 
last  four  years  ? — -There  have  been  two  changes. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — One  was  pea  soup  for  the  roast 
beef,  which  accounted  for  £18  for  the  dinner,  and  again 
haricot  beans  were  knocked  out  and  potatoes  and  bread 
substituted. 

Q.  Did  that  account  for  an  increase  of  some  shillings  in 
the  cost  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  accounts  for  some  shillings  of 
increase  in  the  cost  for  each  institution? — £18  for  each 
dinner. 

Q.  When  was  that  change  ? — -Three  years  ago. 

Q.  £18  for  the  dinner  on  the  average  for  the  week  for 
each  inmate  ? — That  is  once  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  inmates  are  there? — About  1,200,  all 
excepting  the  young  men. 

Q.  Did  that  make  any  perceptible  change  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  much  ? — £18  in  the  week. 

Q.  In  the  weekly  charge  per  head  for  each  inmate  ? — 
Not  per  head. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  this  increase  ? — I 
haven't. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  When  do  you  say  the  last  change  in  the 
dietary  was  made,  the  last  material  change  that  would 
increase  the  expenditure  materially  ? — About  three  years 
ago  ;  that  is  one  instance. 

Q.  About  three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  1903?— I  haven't  the  date  by 
me. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  1903  ? — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  since  then  ? — The  one 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the  change  was  from 
haricot  beans  to  potatoes  and  bread  on  the  Wednesday 
diet.  ^ 

Q.  Any  change  in  cost  ? — Slightly. 

Q.  Any  material  change  ? — No,  not  material. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  an  increase  of  l^d.  per  week  in 
the  cost,  hasn't  there,  during  that  period  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  has. 

Q.  In  1903  it  was  3s.  lid.  per  head  per  week.  Last 
year  4s.  O^d.,  and  if  l^d.  is  a  small  amount  when  you 
multiply  it,  it  runs  into  money  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  that  increase  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? — No. 

Q.  When  were  the  other  important  changes  in  the 
dietary  which  you  say  would  account  for  the  increase  ; 
when  did  that  happen? — In  October,  1901. 

Q.  October,  1901,  and  when  else  ? — That  is  the  only 
one  that  I  remember. 

Q.  The  only  one  ? — For  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material  change  between  1896  and 
1901  ? — Several  variations  of  the  diet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  between  1899  and  1901  ? — On 
the  7th  October,  1899,  the  Local  Government  Board 
sanctioned  meat  and  potatoes  instead  of  meat  pies. 

Q.  Would  that  increase  the  cost  ? — It  would  slightly 
decrease. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  other  alteration  between  1899  and 
1901  ? — ^  lb.  of  tea  allowance  on  the  scale. 

Q.  When  was  that?— 7th  October,  1899. 
Q.  Would  that  increase  the  cost  ? — Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  do  you  account  that  the  cost  went  down  in 
1899?— 

{'The  IiisiK'ctor.)  I  think  I  can  account  for  that.  The 
cost  went  down  everywhere  about  that  time.  Provisions 
and  other  things  went  down  after  the  dispersal  of  the  stores 
after  the  war. 

(Mr  Crooks.)  We  don't  have  tinned  meat,  do  we? 

{Mr.  Eobh.)  Was  there  any  important  change  that  you 
can  remember  between  1896  and  1899 — those  three 
years? — On  25th  March,  1898,  butter  was  sanctioned  in 
lieu  of  margarine. 

Q.  What  date  ?— 25th  March,  1898. 

Q.  1898.    Was  there  anything  in  1897  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
cost  rase  from  2.s-.  lOd.  per  head  per  week  in  1897  to  3s.  3d. 
in  1898  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  increase  in  cost  may  come  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  appreciate  that ;  it  is  open  to  the  witness 
to  assume  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  hoped  to  get  some  help  from  this 
witness,  but  he  has  no  theory.  The  point  is  this,  the 
increase  of  cost  is  clear.  It  may  be  due  to  change  in 
dietary  ;  if  it  is  not  dietary,  it  may  be  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  provisions.  If  it  is  due  to  neither  of  these  causes, 
there  must  be  other  causes  which  need  investigation,  such 
as  greater  waste  in  cooking  or  something  of  that  sort. 

{Ah.  Robh.)  The  dietary  we  have  settled  ;  that  only 
explains  about  5  per  cent.  Then  the  cost  of  clothing. 
Was  there  any  alteration  since  1897  for  clothing  ? — I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  was  merely  master's  clerk 
then. 

Q.  Very  well,  because  I  see  that  the  cost  dropped  from 
l\d.  per  head  per  week  in  1896  to  bUl.  in  1897. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  may  be  the  decrease  of  cost  is  due 
to  stocks  carried  forward. 

{Mr.  Croohs.)  Thank  you,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Ever  since  1897  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous practical  increase  in  the  cost  ;  h^d.  per  week  per 
head  in  1895  to  9//.  per  week — nearly  50  per  cent. 
difEerence  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  clothing.  In  the  early  days  the 
men  went  about  with  scarcely  any  clothing  at  all.  Now 
they  have  double  suits  for  going  out  in. 

Q.  Double  suits  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  would  not  be  able-bodied  men  ? — 
No,  the  old  people. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  think  Mr.  Walton — I  want  you 
here  to  give  your  careful  attention,  and  give  the  Inspector 
all  the  information  you  can.  Do  you  think  the  system 
of  tendering  and  contracting  for  supplies  has  had  any 
efEect  on  the  increase  in  cost? — I  could  not  say.  I 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  to  make  up  tender 
forms. 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion  ? — I  cannot  give  any  opinion. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  form  intelligent  judgment  ? — 

( Mr.  Watts.)  Didn't  Mr.  Davy  say  he  wanted  facts  and 
evidence  and  not  opinions  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  did  hope  the  workhouse  master 
would  give  us  some  information. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  a  frank  reply.  I  want  you  to  tell 
the  Inspector  whether  in  your  honest  judgment  the 
method  of  tendering  and  contracting  for  supplies  is  in 
any  way  responsible  for  this  increase  of  cost  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  Has  the  most  economical  method  been  pursued? — 
The  only  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  estimates 
for  the  year.  I  know  nothing  more  about  it,  or  haven't 
done  until  now. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  it  has  been 
customary  to  accept  tenders  other  than  the  lowest  ? — 
I  have  read  that  they  have  accepted  other  than  the 
lowest. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  have  not  been  consulted? — I 
haven't  been  consulted  in  any  way,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  obvious  that  would  have  an  effect  ? — 
Possibly  it  would. 

Q.  If  you  go  and  pay  £200  or  £300  more  than  you  need 
pay  on  a  particular  contract,  it  must  have  an  effect. 
Mr.  Walton,  I  won't  press  you  on  that,  if  you  assure  us 
you  know  nothing  about  these  tenders  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  them  at  all,  except  to  make  up  my  own  schedules 
for  quantities. 

Q.  Who  has  been  responsible  for  the  general  policy  in 
the  matter  of  tenders  ? — The  guardians  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  no  official  who  c  )uld  go  into  the  books  and 
tell  us  ? — Only  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  That  is  simply  the  routine  work  connected  with 
it.  You  know  all  the  local  circumstances  in  connection 
with  the  workhouse  ? — I  know  of  my  own  work,  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Don't  be  over  cautious  ? — I  am  not  over  cautious. 

Q.  I  appreciate  your  position,  but  I  want  you  to  be 
frank  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  any  good 
reason  why  the  highest  tenders  should  have  been 
accepted  in  many  cases  instead  of  the  lowest  ? — I  could 
not  say  at  all. 

Q.  Could  not  say  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  have 
the  knowledge. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  be  offensive.  Is  it  that  you  don't 
want  to  say  ? — I  don't  know. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  may  say  this.  Masters  as  a  rule 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tenders,  but  there  are  many 
occasions  when  a  board  of  guardians  are  guided  by 
the  judgment  of  the  master  as  to  the  quality  of  goods 
supplied  by  the  lowest  tenderer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  To  know  whether  they  would  rule  his  tender  out  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  occasions  where  you  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  quality  of  goods  sent  by  some 
contractors  ? — I  haven't  been  present  on  the  night  of  the 
contracts,  but  I  do  believe  there  have  been  some 
representations  about  certain  contractors  not  fulfilling 
their  contracts. 

Q.  By  the  master  ? — Yes. 

{Mr,  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  if  their  contracts  were 
cancelled  ? — That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  contractors  ? — It  is  some  time  ago 
now.    The  name — Page,  I  think. 

Q  .  There  is  one  matter  I  must  press  upon  you,  because  we 
asked  Mr.  Madeley,  and  Mr.  Madeley  tells  us  he  could 
not  give  the  information  ;  that  you  could.  In  November 
last  there  were  some  dustpans,  some  skewers,  pails  and 
meat- hooks  supplied  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  supplied  them? — From  memory,  I  think  it  was  a 
man  named  Walber. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  price  paid  for  each  article  ? — 

{The  Inspiector.)  Were  those  goods  on  contract? — Out 
of  contract. 

Q.  How  paid  for  ? — In  the  ordinary  way. 
Q.  How  ? — By  cheque. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — By  the  clerk  to  the  guardians. 
■    {Mr.  Robh.)  I  want  to  know  what  you  paid  per  dust- 
pan and  so  on  ? — I  haven't  it  before  me. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  get  it  ?  We  will  go  on  to  another 
matter  in  the  meantime  while  they  are  getting  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  have  that  up  now. 
{Mr.  Crooks.)  We  have  got  it,  sir. 
{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough,  this  bill  is  for  £92.  Was 
there  any  contract  ? 
{Mr.  Lough.)  No,  sir. 

{The  Inspector^  He  is  appointed  to  supply  articles  not 
in  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  give  a  schedule  of  prices  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  puts  in  the  price  ? — In  some  cases  tenders  are 
obtained  or  a  quotation  given.  In  others  the  guardians 
check  them. 

Q.  Who  gives  the  orders  ? — The  guardians. 
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Q.  Some  of  the  committee,  I  suppose  ?— They  were  on 
the  printed  tender. 

(Mr.  Lough.)  A  requisition  is  made  by  the  officer 
requiring  the  goods  and  passed  by  the  guardians. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  There  are  the  items,  Mr.  Robb. 

(i¥r.  Robh.)  "We  will  go  on  to  another  item,  Mr. 
Walton.  Now,  if  you  don't  go  in  for  tenders,  you  know 
generally  what  is  going  on  in  the  workhouse.  If 
there  was  any  important  change  in  any  matter,  you 
would  have  some  knowledge  of  it  ? — If  there  was  a 
new  contractor,  I  should  make  myself  acquainted  with 
his  goods  and  delivery. 

Q.  If  any  particular  item  of  expenditure  trebled  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  you  would  know  something 
about  the  cost  of  that  ? — I  don't  go  into  the  cost  of 
that. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible — is  there  any  responsible  official 
who  checks  the  goods  as  they  arrive  at  the  institution  ? — 
The  master's  clerk  is  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Who  is  that  ?— Mr.  Genery. 

Q.  As  master  you  would  know.  You  would  know  in  the 
future  ? — Any  particular  change  in  cost. 

Q.  It  is  put  to  you  an  important  change  ? — An  important 
change. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  watch  these 
things  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  master  yet  ? — Not  yet. 

Q.  Didn't  you  consider  it  your  duty  as  assistant  master 
to  do  it  ?— No. 

Q.  You  were  called  upon  to  act  as  substitute  for  the 
master  when  he  was  away  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  not  your  duty  to  make 
yourself  acquainted  approximately  with  the  number  of 
items  of  expenditure  ? — To  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
duties  does  not  say  I  am  master. 

Q.  Is  there  any  officer  at  all,  anyone  who  can  give  us 
complete  information  about  this  institution.  Where  does 
the  responsibility  lie '? — With  the  master  alone. 

Q.  But  you  are  the  master  now  ? — No,  sir,  not  until  the 
25th  June. 

Q.  Yery  well,  can  you  explain  why  the  cost  of  convey- 
ances, travelling  and  other  expenses  have  apparently  risen 
from  £540  in  1901  to  £1,545  in  1905  ?— Yes,  because  all  the 
removals  are  now  handed  over  to  the  workhouse  master 
to  do. 

Q.  What  removals  ?— Lunatics  and  sick  cases  for 
removal. 

Q.  How  were  they  returned  in  1901  :  under  what 
head  ?— 

{The  Inspector.)  Would  they  be  in  the  relieving  officers' 
accounts  in  those  days  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Because,  you  know,  there  was  and  is 
still  a  contract  item  for  settlement  and  removal  expenses. 
If  you  look  at  the  return,  you  will  find  conveyances 
and  hire  account — we  find  the  expenditure  increased. 
Settlement  and  removal  expenses  are  a  separate  item. 
They  don't  appear  to  be  included. 

{Mr.  Lansiury.)    That  is  another  matter  altogether. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  but  I  only  want  to  get  it.  Just 
look. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  witness  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  submit  he  ought  to.  Mr.  Madeley 
seemed  to  know  about  nothing  ;  Mr.  Walton  is  in  the 
same  position  ? — I  only  know  my  own  work. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  work  ? — Store  work  and 
doing  the  master's  duties  when  he  is  absent. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Your  own  work  and  the  work  of  the 
master.  With  regard  to  these  conveyances,  help  us  all 
you  can  ? — We  removed  every  case,  lunatic,  children,  and 
everybody  else. 

(J/r.  Lansburij.)  Did  you  move  the  settlement  cases? 
— Not  settlement  cases. 

{Mr.  Lar.sbury.)  Because  that  is  another  point,  Mr. 
Robb. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  remove  out-door  lunatics? — 
To  the  asylums. 


{The  Inspector.)    How  is  that,  Mr.  Lough  ?  Mr.  Waltm 

{Mr.  Lough.)    We  have  very  few  out-door  lunatics.      ^5  June. 

They  mostly  go  from  the  workhouse.    There  are/ two   

ambulance  attendants  who  do  the  removal  work,  and 

other  workhouse  officers. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  that  charged  to  this  account?— 
{Mr.  Lough.)  This  account  combined  figures  for  the 

whole  of  the  institutions  paid  by  the  guardians  in  any  way 

for  travelling  expenses,  railway  fares,  &c. 

{The  Lispector.)  That  was  the  same  with  the  figures 
of  the  earlier  date  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  the  comparison  holds  good  ? 
{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  Mr.  Walton  is  not  the  person  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  ? 
{Mr.  Robb.)    Well,  sir,  who  is  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  Mr.  Lough  will  have  to  tell 
us.  The  matter  is  serious.  The  increase  is  three-fold. 
It  would  be  best  to  get  a  return  of  different  items — 
railway  fares,  trams,  ambulance. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  wish  to  get  as  much  detail  as  possible 
When  I  am  told  that  £540  in  1901  excluded  certain  items 
which  are  now  included,  I  only  ask  to  show  me  the  head 
under  which  they  are  returned  in  1901.  I  should  like  to 
know  that. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  We  shall  get  that. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  must  have  appeared  under  some  head. 

( The  Lispector.)  That  is,  perhaps,  as  simple  an  item  of 
expenditure  as  we  could  investigate — the  parties  who 
shared  and  the  items  ;  and  you  can  get  the  contracts  so 
you  can  check  the  cost. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  So  we  will  have  a  return.  Now,  we  will  ^ 
go  back.  Those  goods  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Walber  / 
in  October  and  November  last  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  tender  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Walber  was  simply  gone  to  ? — No,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  And  this  order  was  given  without  any  competition  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  I  see  you  paid  Mr.  Walber  14s.  &d.  for  dust-pans. 
Were  they  sanitary  dust-pans  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  you  can  buy  the  same 
thing  at  Bow  Iron  Works  for  6s.  ? — I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bow  Iron  Works,  go  to  the  work- 
house and  measure  these  articles  ? — I  don't  know.  Some 
gentleman  came,  but  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Palmer  supplies 
these  very  dust-pans  to  Mr.  Walber  for  6s.,'and_Mr.  Walber 
sells  them  for  14s.  %d.  to  you  ? — I  don't  know. 

{The  Inspector.)  Somebody  did  go  and  measure  up? — 
Yes,  from  Mr.  Walber. 

Q.  What  did  he  measure  up  ? — The  dust-pans  and  some 
waste  pans, 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Had  he  to  make  dust-pans  exactly  like 
the  ones  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  to  pattern, 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  he  ineasured  them  up  ? — Yes, 

Q.  Was  it  in  November  and  December  last? — Just  before 
Christmas. 

Q.  Why  did  you  mention  the  incident?— Because  he  took 
a  long  time.  He  might  have  been  measuring  up  for  a 
Dreadnought  or  something. 

{Mr  Lambury.)  May  we  have  the  total  of  the  value  ? 

{Mr.  Ford.)  What  is  the  article  you  are  quoting  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Dust-pans. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Two  dust-pans  ? 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  don't  mind  how  many  there  are, 

{Mr.  Ford.)  We  do,  when  we  have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  was  one  or 
fifty  items.    The  principle  is  the  same.    The  item  is 

December  6th,  1905  ;  two  sanitary  dust-pans,  14s  Qd  

£1  9s.  f     ,  . 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  suggested  these  dust-pans  cost 
Mr,  Walber  6s.  each. 
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(31r.  Lajishury.)  We  shall  have  some  witnesses  on 
that. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  Sold  to  Mr.  Walber  for  6s.  each. 

{Mr.  Bohh.)  I  said  it  would  be  a  surprise. 

{Mr.  Lcmshury.)  That  is  a  little  rough. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  am  going  to  call  Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that 
an  example  of  what  happens  by  going  to  one  tradesman 
without  competition  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  are  taking  it  for  granted. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  That  person  was  appointed  for  six  months 
to  do  the  work. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
price  of  such  things  ? — No,  sir,  unless  we  get  the  price. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  in  that  sort  of  work.  Could 
you  tell  about  the  fair  price  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  found  that  price  exceeded,  as  workhouse 
master,  what  would  you  do  ? — Refer  it  to  committee. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Here's  the  gentleman's  bill  who  made 
the  articles  on  which  such  an  abnormal  profit  was  made. 
See  how  fictitious  the  figures  are.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  keep  that  until  the  witness  comes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  Impound  them. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  witness  is  going  to  swear  it  was  6s., 
or  he  promised  to  swear. 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  We  want  you  to  read  that  out  when 
the  witness  is  here.  We  don't  want  you  to  read  it  out 
now,  except  to  correct  it  for  the  press.  Would  you  mind 
reading  ? 

{The  Insjjector.)  I  cannot  read  it.    I  cannot  understand 

it. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  the  next  one. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  typed  bill. 

{Mr.  Lajishury.)  It  is  two  dust-pans. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  to  Edward  Shrine  and  Co. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)    The  same  firm. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  When  you  are  trading  you  have  all  sorts 
of  names. 

{The  Insiyector.)  Is  that  the  invoice  to  the  guardians  ? 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  No,  sir,  to  Walber. 

( Mr.  Rohh.)  Is  that  a  serious  statement  that  contractors 
trade  under  difiierent  names  ? 

( Mr.  Crooks.)  If  this  contractor's  name  is  Walber,  it  is 
different  to  what  is  on  the  bill. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  you  hand  that  to  me,  Mr. 
Davy  ?  Mr.  Robb  has  made  a  suggestion  that  the  con- 
tractor got  those  pails  that  you  get  there  for  10s.,  that 
he  got  them  at  6s.  We  have  also  got  information,  which 
is  not  sworn  to,  that  they  cost  10s.  M.,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  put  that  before 
Mr.  Davy  to-day. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  puzzles  me  is  that  in  one  case 
the  man  is  called  Walber,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
debited  to  Edward  Shrine  and  Co. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  ten  shillings  or 
six  shillings. 


{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Ob,  the  glorious  head-lines  in  the 
Daily  Mail  to-morrow.  Y''ou  don't  mind,  Mr.  Davy,  but 
I  do.  It  doesn't  matter  to  you  in  the  least,  but  it  does 
to  me. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  will  call  Mr.  Palmer.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  the  guardians  should  go  to  a  manufacturer 
in  the  district  or  should  obtain  tenders  and  not  go  to  one 
tradesman,  who  obtains  goods  from  another  tradesman  in 
the  district. 

{Mr.  Sumner.)  I  think  also — as  well  as  having  con- 
tractors we  should  have  workmen  who  say  the  working 
price. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Are  there  many  instances  of  goods 
ordered  in  this  way  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  about  Mr.  Pyles'  account,  the  ironmonger.  How 
much  last  year  was  in  contract  and  how  much  out  of 
contract  ? — He  has  nothing  out  of  contract. 

Q.  We  have  one  item  sworn  to  by  the  doctor — the  gas 
stove,  out  of  contract  ? — -Those  not  in  contract  the 
guardians  make  a  contract  with  Mr.  Palmer  for  the 
estimates. 

Q.  Was  it  a  competitive  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  that  there  is  no  entry  in  here  ? — • 
The  articles  were  not  in  contract  and  I  left  it  open  for 
the  names  to  be  filled  in. 

Q.  It  is  not  open  to  competition  ;  the  names  are  filled 
in  ? — It  is  filled  m  with  the  advertisement. 

Q.  After  competition  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  point  is  :  The  guardians,  then,  in 
turn  advertise,  and  prices  are  submitted,  and  whatever 
tenders  are  accepted  are  filled  in.  It  is  done  for 
everything. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Show  me  the  advertisement  and  the 
tenders  accepted  for  this  contract  which  went  to  Walber  ? 
—In  that  case  there  were  no  outside  schedules.  He  was 
appointed  for  the  six  months  to  supply  articles  not  in 
contract. 

Q.  Without  competition? — Without  competition. 

Q.  I  suggest  this  is  done  in  other  cases  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Here  is  one  case  where  pursuant  to 
notice  on  the  agenda  the  guardians  considered  tenders 
for  ironmonger  in  February  last.  "  Resolved  that  the 
"  lowest  tender,  that  of  Pine  and  Cohen — £4  17s. — ,  be 
"  accepted."    That  was  a  case. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Do  you  say,  then,  that  this  was  the  only 
example  last  year  of  goods  obtained  without  competition  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

Q.  There  were  many  other  instances  of  it  ? — Yes,  we 
have  about  14  or  15  appointed. 

Q.  This  invoice  of  Mr.  Walber,  £92  ?— That  might  be  the 
sum  total. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  desirable  if  you  only  save  4s.  6(?. 
•apon  two  pans,  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  matters  of  this  kind  are  not 
thrown  open  to  public  tender  ? — I  cannot  explain 
that. 


{The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  have  got  as  far  as  we  can 
to-day.  Can  we  do  anything  about  sitting  a  little  more 
often. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  After  next  week,  I  thought  Wednesday. 
You  see  some  of  us  made  our  arrangements  on  the  basis  of 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Could  you  do  Monday  instead  of 
Wednesday  ? 

{Mr.  Robh.)  It  is  impossible.  After  next  week  any 
arrangement  I  shall  fall  in  with. 

{Mr  Crooks.)  We  can  talk  about  three  days.  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  or  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  would  Wednesday  suit  you  ? 
( Mr.  Rohh.)  Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 
{Mr.  Crooks.)  Thank  you. 


{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  should  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Davy,  about 
the  sucial  and  industrial  condition  of  the  union.  We  will 
need  to  put  before  you  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  that. 

{The  Imp>ector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  take  it  you  won't  commence  that 
until  you  have  finished  with  the  administration  of  the 
guardians  ? 

(27/e  Insixcfor.)  I  have  great  hopes  of  getting  through 
the  Inquiry  soon.  Get  outside  the  workhouse  ;  then  we 
have  evidence  about  out-door  relief,  which  cannot  be  so 
long,  and  not  quite  so  personal  perhaps.  Then  there 
will  be  a  short  day,  I  hope,  about  Laindon.  Of  course, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  police  to  come.  Then  we  shall 
be  able  to  tackle  the  other  part  of  the  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  That  is  the  problems  of  poverty  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  district  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  financial  difficulties  of  Poplar. 
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{Mr.  Lansbury.)  How  is  it  to  be  submitted  ? 
(The  Inspector.)  Whichever  way  you  think  it  is  best  to 
submit  it. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  Didn't  we  understand  that  you  accepted 
the  ofEer  of  some  of  the  guardians  to  give  you  some 
information  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Quite. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Whatever  we  may  do  we  must  do 
publicly.  There  is  one  hint  we  may  be  forgiven  for 
giving  the  Municipal  Alliance.  In  the  great  works  of 
the  district,  which  are  alleged  to  be  moving  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  rates,  evidence  will  come  for  or 
against.  It  may  or  it  may  not.  We  think  it  won't. 
I  should  like  them  to  give  us  this  information,  as  to  what 
firm  of  any  standing  in  the  borough  whose  capital  has 
been  written  down  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  rates — whose  capital  was 
written  down — people  who  were  poorer  and  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  district.  We  have  got  to  a  very  wide 
subject. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Some  large  employers  can  give  us 
information,  and  I  must  apply  for  it.  I  am  on  the 
assessment  committee  of  the  district  and  we  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  assessment  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company,  and  Mr.  Broodbank, 
secretary  of  that  company,  came  before  the  committee 
and  submitted  a  series  of  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  trade   in  those  particular  docks ;   but,  what  was 


germane  to  this  Inquiry,  he  submitted  the  amount  of 
wages  that  company  had  paid  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Well,  will  Mr.  Robb's  clients  help  us  by 
getting  these  figures  ? 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  don't  know  anything  about  this.  That 
is  a  matter  of  the  assessment  committee. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  That  is  the  money  wages  paid  in  the 
district.  Will  it  be  in  your  power  to  summon  Mr.  Brood- 
bank  here  to  give  evidence  ? 

{TJie  Inspector.)  I  shall  have  to  think  about  that. 
{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  want  to  submit  that  for  yonr  con- 
sideration. As  you  know  part  of  our  case  is  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  district  caused  by 
lack  of  employment.  Mr.  Broodbank  bore  that  out  when 
appealing  for  a  lowering  of  assessment  by  saying  he  paid 
so  many  pounds  less  in  wages  than  in  previous  years. 
What  I  want  to  ask  is  can  we  get  Mr.  Broodbank  here 
for  that  evidence  and  I  will  ask  you  on  another  occasion 
whether  you  will  summon  him. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  It  might  be  the  only  place  in  Poplar 
where  it  is.  He  might  pay  less  and  another  man  might 
pay  more. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)   It  is  not  what  he  pays  per  man. 
That  is  the  crux.    I  shall  apply  to  you  again. 
{Mr.  Crooks.)  Thursday,  at  eleven,  sir  ? 
{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  21st  June,  1906. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  1  shall  .  only  ask  permission  to  mention 
that  since  the  last  meeting  I  have  been  instructed  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  guardians.  I  shall  have  to 
appeal  to  you  for  a  little  mercy  for  a  day  or  two,  because 
coming  into  the  Inquiry  after  it  has  begun  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  of  mastering  the  whole  matter, 
but  I  shall  do  my  best  during  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
After  those  two  days  I  shall  be  up  with  you  and  be  able 
to  present  our  case  before  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  have  we  got  to.  Mr.  Robb  V 
{Mr.  Robb.)  We  were  cross-examining  the  last  witness, 
who  was  adjourned  last  time. 

{The  Inspector.)  Any  more  witnesses. 
{3Ir  Robb.)  Several  more. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  very  anxious,  Mr  Grant,  to 
expedite  this  Inquiry.  It  must  not  be  too  long.  That  is 
certain.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  get  this  department  of 
it  finished,  so  that  we  may  start  on  the  out-door  relief. 
It  will  give  you  more  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of 
glancing  through  the  shorthand  notes  hurriedly.  I  under- 
stand this  Inquiry  takes  two  branches.  There  is  the 
Inquiry  initiated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  contained  in  your  Memorandum  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  allegation  against  the  policy  of  the  guard- 
ians, not  of  maladministration,  but  within  their 
powers  as  guardians,  of  having  done  things  which 
necessitate  enquiry.  That  is  to  say,  of  course,  if  they 
had  gone  outside  their  legal  powers  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  could  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in  an 
-entirely  different  way,  but  if  I  understand  the  Memo- 
randum rightly,  what  I  understand  is  that  you,  as  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  had  to  go  into  the  financial 
position  of  the  guardians  ;  that  you  went  into  it  and 
drew  up  what  I  may  call  an  indictment  of  the  guardians, 
and  that  indictment  was  no  charge — no  personal  charge — 
against  any  of  the  guardians  at  all,  but  was  an  allegation 
that  their  policy  was  one  which  either  was  unwise  or  was 
new.  Now,  sir,  on  that  comes  another  body  into  the 
Inquiry — the  municipal  alliance,  I  think  it  is  called,  and 


they  make  a  series  of  charges  which  are  of  an  entirely 
different  character  and  these  do  involve  charges  of  the 
character  I  have  mentioned. 

{Mr  Robb.)  Sir— 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Don't  interrupt  me. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  must — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  not  be  interrupted. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  shall  address  you  at  the  proper  time. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  What  I  want  to  put  before  you  is  the 
position.  The  municipal  alliance  come  with  a  list  of 
charges,  and  these  we  are  most  anxious  to  meet  ;  but 
instead  of  these  charges  being  put  before  you  in  the 
ordinary  and  regular  form,  charges  made  and  proved 
by  evidence,  because  of  the  form  of  procedure  which 
has  been  adopted  they  have  been  allowed  to  allege 
their  charges  first  of  all  in  cross-examination,  before 
they  have  given  any  proof.  I  don't  object  to  that  at  all, 
but  on  behalf  of  the  guardians  I  say  that,  that  having 
been  done  I  cannot  consent,  on  their  behalf,  to  this 
Inquiry  closing  until  every  one  of  the  charges  Mr.  Robb 
has  made  has  been  examined  to  see  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  We  shall  be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  meet 
them,  but  without  any  notice  of  them,  without  a  single 
allegation  of  fact  against  us,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
broad  general  charge  in  their  letter,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  cross-examine  in  regard  to  their  charges. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  know  why  they  have  been  allowed 
to  cross-examine  :  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  such 
evidence  as  they  deem  necessary. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  We  have  got  to  a  certain  point,  and  we 
are  not  going  back  on  what  has  been  done,  but  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  meet  those  charges. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  have  an  ample  opportunity 
of  meeting  every  charge. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  all  I  want. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  feel  you  can  rely  upon  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Robb's  standing  to  produce  the  evidence. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Quite  so. 
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(J/r  Bohh.)  Sir— 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  am  standing  up.  I  haven't  finished. 
Mr  Davy,  you  know  wlien  I  have  finished  addressing 
you  I  shall  sit  down.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this — as 
I  understand,  I  may  still  not  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
situation,  but,  as  I  understand  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
Mr.  Robb  who  is  calling  his  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  No,  I  call  them.  There  are  certain 
witnesses  I  am  intending  to  call.  I  have  called  the 
workhouse  master  as  to  the  administration,  and  the 
medical  officer  was  called  by  me.  Several  of  the  reliev- 
ing officers  will  be  called  by  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  didn't  know  that  you  called  Mr.  Jacobs. 

{Ttie  Inspector.)  No,  I  allowed  Jacobs  to  be  called 
because  the  master,  I  understood,  was  going  abroad. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  thing  has  got  tangled  from  my 
point  of  view.  We  want  to  have  Mr.  Eobb's  charges 
and  Mr.  Robb's  evidence  disposed  of  first  and  then  take 
the  evidence  you  are  going  to  call  and  dispose  of  that, 
and  then  we  shall  have  our  reply.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board  or  you  and 
Mr.  Robb,  representing  the  municipal  alliance,  are 
making  charges  of  different  kinds.  The  Inquiry  has  got 
crossed  and  a  man  who  is  making  a  charge  is  allowed  to 
cross-examine  before  he  has  put  in  any  proof  at  all,  which 
I  venture  to  suggest  is  not  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
procedure. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  argue  with  you. 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  want  to  point  out  how  I  am  here 
and  have  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
guardians  in  my  own  hands  ;  there  will  be  only  one 
mouth  to  address  you  instead  of  more  than  one  as  in 
the  past.  I  shall  understand  what  our  proceedings  are 
going  to  be  in  the  future,  as  I  understand  in  one  way 
or  another  the  two  sets  of  charges  will  be  disposed  of 
first  of  all  and  then  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  calling  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  shall  have  every  opportunity. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Allow  me  to  say  a  word.  I  strongly  object 
to  any  attempt  to  revert  to  the  tactics  which,  as  I  under- 


Me.  W.  Walton  ;  reca 

jlLr.  Walton.  {Mr.  Eohb.)  Mr.  Walton,  I  think  you   told  us  on 

jj    the  last  occasion  you  had  been  provisionally  appointed 

|l  21  June.  master? — That  is  so,  yes. 

i  Q.  I  think  your  wife  is  provisionally  assistant  matron  ? 

!  ■ — That  is  so. 

i|  Q.  You  told  us  your  own  experience.    Has  your  wife 

I  had  any  experience  of  workhouse  management  ? — She  has 

j  not,  only  by  living  in  the  house  for  three  months. 

j  Q.  Only  by  living  in   the  house    three  months  ? — - 

.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  she  is  qualified  to  cope  with 
the  state  of  things  which,  it  is  alleged,  exists  at  the 
workhouse  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  object  to  a  question  like  that. 
I  {The  Inspector.)  All  right. 

j  {Mr.  Rohh.)  Well,  I  take  it  she  has  had  only  three 

I  months'  experience  in  the  workhouse  ? — She  has  been 

I  with  me  on  many  occasions. 

Q.  What  experience  has  she  had  as  an  official '? — ^She 
has  never  been  an  official. 

Q.  She  has  not  been  an  official  ? — No. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  Perhaps,  Mr. Robb,  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  procedure.  The  master  is  appointed  and  within 
a  certain  number  of  months  the  guardians  can  get  rid  of 
him.  Before  he  is  made  a  permanent  officer  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  to  sanction  his  appointment. 

I  {Mr.  Eohb.)  I  understand  ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  that 

that  I  put  my  question.    Now,  on  the  last  occasion 

j  questions  were  put  to  you  as  to  the  tenders.    Is  it  a  fact 

that  the  tenders  are  invariably  accepted  in  bulk  ? — Yes, 
always  accepted  in  bulk. 

I  {Mr.  Grant.)  Again,  I  raise  an  objection.    Mr.  Walton 

]|  is  provisionally  appointed  master.    Tenders  don't  come 

iji  to  him.    The  proper  person  to  ask  is  the  official  who 

I  deals  with  them. 


stand,  were  disposed  of  on  the  first  day  of  this  Inquiry. 
I  don't  shrink  from  any  responsibility  in  this  Inquiry, 
but  I  want  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  only  charges — • 
if  charges  they  can  be  called — levelled  by  the  municipal 
alliance,  were  those  contained  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  31st  May  last,  which  did  not  involve  anything  of  a 
personal  character  against  the  guardians.  I  think  you 
will  bear  me  out  that  anything  of  a  personal  character 
which  has  been  imported  into  this  Inquiry  has  been  so 
from  testimony  of  the  guardians'  own  officials.  That 
being  so,  I  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  learned  counsel.  I  understand  that  you 
are  enquiring  into  certain  matters,  that  you  are  putting 
certain  officials  of  the  board  into  the  box,  and  if  those 
officials  choose  in  the  course  of  their  evidence  to  make 
charges  against  their  masters  and  superiors  and  take 
the  responsibility  of  doing  so,  then  that  is  a  matter 
germane  to  this  Inquiry,  and  it  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  conceive  that,  subject  to  your  ruling,  I  am  entitled 
to  cross-examine.  The  only  charges  levelled  by  the 
alliance  are  charges  levelled  in  no  vindictive  spirit,  but 
against  the  system.  We  don't  care  about  individuals. 
It  is  the  system  we  attack.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  Inquiry  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals,  and  if  that  is  brought  into  question  on  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  officials  themselves,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  excluded.  I  disclaim  at  the  outset 
the  position  of  prosecutor,  and  I  will  not  be  driven  by 
Mr.  Crooks,  or  Mr.  (jorrie  Grant,  into  that  position  of 
prosecutor.  I  am  simply  here  to  support  the  matters  I 
referred  to  in  my  letter  of  31st  May,  which  was  directed 
against  the  general  administration  of  the  board  ;  but  I 
conceive  you  will  not,  after  what  has  occurred,  disallow 
questions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  guardians  or 
officials,  after  the  allegations  we  have  had  made,  not  by 
the  alliance,  but  by  the  officials  themselves. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  propose  to  enter  into  this 
discussion.  Any  question  which  is  going  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  cost  of  this 
union,  I  am  going  to  admit,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure 
some  of  the  guardians  will  be  only  too  glad  that  this 
matter  should  be  properly  brought  out. 


d,  and  further  examined, 

( The  Inspector  )  I  have  general  knowledge  of  it.  He 
knows  as  well  as  possible.  He  must  know.  He  knows  it 
as  a  result  of  tenders  being  invited. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Unless  I  object  it  will  be  said  the 
evidence  has  been  admitted.  When  you  ask  about  the 
tenders,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  ask  questions  about 
things  in  the  tender,  and  I  say  he  does  not  know.  There 
are  many  people  who  will  give  technical  evidence. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  these 
witnesses,  because  Mr.  Madeley  knew  nothing. 

{The  Inspector.)  My  procedure  is  going  to  be  this. 
Mr.  Oxley,  at  my  direction,  has  gone  carefully  through 
the  whole  of  the  tenders,  the  method,  system,  cost,  and 
whether  the  highest  or  lowest  tenders  were  accepted.  I 
am  going  to  put  Mr.  Oxley  in  the  box. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Surely  that  justifies  my  objection. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  one  other  point. 
Has  any  instance  come  under  your  notice  of  fictitious 
prices  being  quoted  for  certain  items  in  the  tenders  ? — 
I  haven't  noticed  any.  In  fact  I  don't  look  at  the 
prices. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  recognize  that  the  invariable 
acceptance  of  tenders  in  bulk  might  lead  to  that  ? — I 
dare  say  it  might  do  so. 

Q.  You  dare  say  it  might  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  will  agree  that  the  invariable  acceptance  of 
tenders  in  that  form  is  open  to  objection? — Yes,  the 
tender  forms  are  made  up  in  bulk  and  the  articles  we  want 
from  certain  tradesmen. 

Q.  The  tender  forms  consist  principally  of  different 
articles  which  are  priced  separately  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  instance  of  fictitious  prices  come  under 
your  notice  ? — No. 

Q.  You  were  the  storekeeper  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  as  storekeeper  the  prices  would  come 
within  your  province  ? — No,  they  did  not. 
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{The  Inspector.)  If  you  don't  look  at  the  prices  how  do 
you  fill  up  your  miscellaneous  and  necessary  account  V — 
The  master's  clerk  does  that. 

{Mr.  Eobh.)  You  know  nothing  about  the  prices? — 
Nothing  at  all.  It  rests  with  the  master's  clerk  to  check 
the  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  any  book  or  storekeeper's  list  V — 
I  prepare  my  own  list  for  the  stores. 
Q.  For  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  enter  the  prices  on  that  list  V — No. 
Q.  Do  you  as  storekeeper  keep  any  book  of  any  kind 
in  which  the  prices  are  returned  V — No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  swear  ? — -Yes.  I  have  a  copy  with  the 
prices  in  the  master's  office — a  few  of  the  prices  on  a 
list. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  mean  as  master  or  storekeeper? 
— As  master. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  anything.  Is  it  any  good 
my  asking  you  about  specified  items  ;  for  instance, 
small-tooth  combs  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tender  V — No. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  for  instance,  why   V 

{Mr.  Grant.)  After  a  witness  has  said  he  doesn't  know, 
is  Mr.  Robb  entitled  to  go  further  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  This  witness  oughtn't  to  be  so 
troublesome. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  understand  he  is  only  provisionally 
appointed  master.  He  would  have  as  master  certain 
duties,  but  up  to  now  he  has  been  storekeeper. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  He  has  been  acting  master  since 
4th  February.  Were  you  assistant  master  before  that  V 
—Yes. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  the  system  ? 

{jMr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  is  coming  and  will  cover  the 
present  system. 

{The  Inspector.)  No,  he  does  not.  I  know  the  work  of 
the  master,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  witness  that  he 
should  be  asked  ;  I  give  him  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  would  ask  him  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  Mr.  Robb  knows  nothing  about  the  adminis- 
tration.   He  is  wandering  all  over  the  desert. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  object  is  to  extract  information. 
Now,  Mr.  Walton,  what  was  the  price  of  small-tooth 
combs  in  1 902  V 

{The  Inspector.)  He  might  legitimately  not  know. 
Mr.  Oxley  will  give  us  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Will  you  have  it  looked  up  and  give  it 
after  the  adjournment,  and  the  number  of  gross  ordered, 
and  similar  information,  please,  with  regard  to  1903. 
The  number  of  gross  ordered  V 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  get  that,  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  you  please,  sir.  Now,  when  did  you 
relinquish  your  duties  as  store  keeper  V — I  am  still  store- 
keeper. 

Q.  What  is  your  stock  of  bed  ticking  at  the  present 
time  ? — That  is  in  the  matron's  stores.  I  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  matron's  stores,  and  these  articles 
are  in  the  matron's  stores. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matron's  stores? 
—No. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  you  pass  that  to  her  in  bulk  ? — She 
has  always  received  her  goods  except  when  away. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  the  matron  receives  her  own  goods 
direct  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  don't  pass  through  the  general  stores? — They 
don't. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  gone  on  ? — Since  I  have  known 
Poplar. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  matron's  store  book  ? — Herself. 

Q.  Where  is  that  book  at  the  present  time? — At  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  She  keeps  that  book  herself  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject  of 
bed-ticking  ? — No. 


Q.  Can  you  suggest  anyone  who  can,  as  we  know  the    Mr,  Walton. 

matron  has  gone  ? — The  assistant  matron  might  possibly   

know.  "  21June. 

Q.  Miss  Usher  ? — Y'^es. 

Q.  You  told  us  on  the  last  occasion  that  you  received 
the  meat  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  examined  it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  we  know  best  English  ox  beef  and  good 
wether  legs  of  mutton  are  specified  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  j'our  duty  to  see  you  get  what  is  specified  ? 
—Yen. 

Q.  What  is  the  wether  leg  of  mutton  ? — It  is  hard  to 
tell  what  the  leg  of  mutton  is. 

Q.  What  is  a  wether  leg  of  mutton  ? — It  is  the  male 
sheep,  as  it  were,  of  twelve  months. 

0.  Oh,  is  that  all  you  know  about  it.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  wether  leg  of  muttoQ  to  distinguish 
it  from  frozen  meat  ? — The  term  wether  is  an  applied 
term,  I  think. 

Q.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  wether  leg  of 
mutton,  by  which  you  would  distinguish  it  from  frozen 
meat  ?  • 

{The  Inspector.)  You  mean  an  English  wether  leg? — 
I  have  seen  no  frozen  meat  in  there. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  would  know  it  if  you  had  seen  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  How  ? — By  the  liquor  in  it,  or  the  colour. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  by  what  characteristics  you  know 
the  English  wether  leg  of  mutton  when  you  get  it  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  told  it  was 
frozen  meat,  by  what  ? — That  is  not  the  question. 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question.     You  said,  "  I  tell  it 
"  by  "  ? — Frozen  meat  ? 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  it  ? — By  the  colour  of  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the 
meat  of  a  wether  and  the  meat  of  a  tup  ? — I  am  not 
learned  in  that  direction. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  whether  prime  legs  were 
off  a  wether  or  off  a  tup  ? — I  am  not  a  butcher  ;  I 
cannot. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  distinguish,  do  you  think  it  is  any 
good  specifying  that  prime  quality  ot  beef  ? — That  is  tbe 
guardians'  orders. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  mean  what  is  the  object  of  specifying 
these  prime  joints  of  meat  if  you  cannot  tell  them  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  interrupt  you.  The  witness 
hasn't  said  he  cannot  tell.  He  cannot  describe  in  technical 
language  the  characteristics  of  a  wether  leg,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Ask  him  to  tell  us  his  experience  of 
handling  the  meat. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  suggestion  is  that  the  means  of 
checking  the  supply  of  mutton  are  small.  As  to  what 
they  are  

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  proceed  to  protect  the  witness. 
He  did  not  state  what  Mr.  Robb  was  putting  into  his 
mouth. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  wether 
leg  and  the  leg  of  a  tup  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  know  what  the  leg  of  a  tup  is  ? — 
I  haven't  had  the  description  of  a  tup. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  don't  know  the  difference  between  a 
wether  and  a  tup  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)   Surely  cross-examining  counsel  is  not 
entitled  to  put  

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  leave  this  matter  in  my  hands  it 
will  be  fair  to  the  witness. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  just  as  much  as 
you  have.  When  an  unintelligible  question  is  put,  I  have 
a  right  to  know  if  the  witness  knows  what  is  the  question. 
He  told  Mr.  Robb  he  doesn't  know  what  the  leg  of  a 
tup  is. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  TUP. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Even  now  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  M  alton.       (^The  Inspector.)  Because  the  question  is  unintelligible 

t   to  you,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  me  or 

21June.      the  witness. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  a  tup 
was. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  shall  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  my 
friend's  knowledge  of  meat  is  as  unlimited  as  mine  of 
Poor  Law.  Do  you  know  what  a  tup  is? — I  have  heard 
the  term. 

Q.  You  are  the  responsible  officer.  You  have  to 
examine  the  meat  to  see  it  is  up  to  sample  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  it  ? — I 
have  never  received  any  but  one  class  of  meat  since 
I  have  been  there,  and  it  has  always  been  of  the  same 
quadty. 

Q.  The  point  is  this  ;  a  high  quality  of  meat  is  speci- 
fied ? — Yes,  and  we  received  high  quality. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  judge  ? — I  am,  of  what  we 
receive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  prime  English  meat  is  speci- 
fied ? — Yes,  that  is  the  term,  1  believe. 

Q.  What  is  the  distinction  between  wether  and  tup  ? — 
A  tup  must  be  an  old  one. 

Q.  V/ ell  you  have  got  it  at  last.  That  is  all  you  are  able  to 
tell  us  about  it  ? — The  only  thing  I  can  say,  I  have  always 
received  good  class  meat.  The  master  usually  examines 
it  first,  in  the  morning.  I  haven't  much  opportunity 
except  on  Sundays. 

Q.  He  is  responsible  now  in  addition  to  yourself.  Any- 
body else  ? — Nobody  else. 

Q.  No  one  ? — Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  guardians  examine  it  ? — Occasion- 
ally, yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion  last  September  when 
Mr.  Gibbs,  a  guardian,  examined  the  meat  ? — I  was  not 
there,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  store  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  ought  to  have  been  in  the  store  last  Septem- 
ber ? — The  meat  is  not  in  the  store.    It  is  in  the  larder. 

Q.  Does  the  larder  adjoin  the  store  ? — Adjoins  the 
kitchen  away  from  the  store. 

Q.  You  remember  that  examination  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  one 
of  the  guardians  ? — I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Come,  Mr.  Walton? — I  don't  recollect. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  can  help  my  friend  at  once.  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  behind  me.  He  tells  me  the  meat  he  examined 
wasn't  the  meat  for  the  workhouse,  but  was  out-door 
meat,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it  presently. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  mind  what  the  meat  was  for.  It 
was  meat  purchased  by  the  guardians. 

(The  Inspector.)  Does  this  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  master  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Madeley  told  us  you  were  responsible 
for  the  beer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  store-keeper  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  ten  per  cent,  waste  ? — Well, 
it  is  wasted  in  serving,  in  spilling,  tapping  and  leakages. 

Q.  What  ? — In  spilling,  tapping  and  leakages. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent.? — About  ten  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  question  has  been  raised  before. 
The  ten  per  cent,  is  an  allowance  to  the  officers.  They 
have  to  account  for  everything  except  ten  per  cent. 

( The  Inspector.)  You  have  to  account  for  the  ten  per 
cent.  now. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  afraid  I  omitted  a  question.  I 
don't  want  to  be  snapped  up.  The  question  about  the 
mutton.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  allow  me  to 
return.  Does  the  witness  know  the  difference  between 
Dutch  and  English  mutton  ?  

(The  Inspector.)  He  tells  us  he  is  not  an  expert,  but  he 
knows  frozen  meat  when  he  sees  it  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  What  becomes  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
beer  ?■ — Waste  in  spilling,  tapping,  leakage  in  drawing  and 
serving  out. 

Q.  In  serving  out  ? — Yes,  I  always  allow  the  officers  half 
a  pint — about  ten  per  cent. 


Q.  And  it  is  always  ten  per  cent.  ? — That  is  an 
allowance. 

Q.  It  is  a  constant  figure  ?  —  It  is  an  approximate 
allowance. 

Q.  It  is  always  charged  up  ? — Yes,  either  less  or  more. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  ten  per  cent,  is  a  constant  figure  ? 
— It  is  a  constant  figure,  no  matter  how  much  the  beer  is 
charged  up — whether  600  or  twenty. 

Q.  And  that  waste  is  always  adopted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  explanation  to  give  ?-— No,  sir,  I 
haven't,  except  the  old  people  who  serve  it  out  may  have 
a  drop  of  the  waste  in  washing  the  cans. 

Q.  Yes,  anyone  else  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  you  have  never  seen  anyone  else 
with  the  exception  of  the  inmates  drinking  that  beer. 
Do  you  pledge  yourself  to  that  ? — I  am  now  talking  about 
the  waste. 

Q.  We  shall  speak  of  the  beer  generally.  Do  you  pledge 
yourself  you  have  never  seen  anyone  but  the  inmates 
drinking  that  beer  ?— I  have  seen  people  drinking  the 
beer. 

Q.  Who  ? — The  guardians  and  the  master. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  guardians  drinking  beer  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — In  the  cellar. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  drinking  the  beer  there  ? — Well, 
most  of  the  guardians,  at  various  times. 

Q.  There  was  a  counter  there,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 
Q.  With  a  number  of  glasses  on  ? — Yes,  what  I  serve  on. 
The  glasses  are  on  a  side  table,  not  on  the  counter. 

Q.  What  are  the  glasses  kept  in  the  cellar  for  ? — For 
drinking  purposes. 

Q.  Who  by  ? — By  the  master,  or  who  like  to  go 
down. 

Q.  Who  like  to  go  down? — Who  the  master  like i  to 
take  down. 

Q.  The  guardians,  for  instance  ?— -Yes. 

Q.  And  who  did  the  master  take  down  with  the 
exception  of  the  guardians,  apart  from  the  guardians? — ■ 
He  has  taken  friends  down  there. 

Q.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  this  :  has  the  master  ever 
taktn  any  of  the  contractors  down  there? — They  have 
been  down  there  with  him. 

Q.  Drinking  beer? — I  cannot  say  they  were  drinking 
beer. 

Q.  They  would  not  go  there  to  examine  the  decora- 
tions, or  anytbing  of  that  sort? — No,  sir,  I  don't  suppose 
they  would. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  purpose  they  would  have 
gone  down  there  for  ? — No. 

Q.  Now,  the  names  of  the  contractors  who  have  been 
down  in  the  cellar  with  the  master  ? — I  have  seen 
Mr.  Whitlock. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitlock  is  the  milk  contractor  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Pyle  and  Mr.  Kirk,  and  several  of  them  have  gone 
down  there. 

Q.  Who  else  :  Kirk  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  Mr.  Whitlock's  partner? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — No,  sir,  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Anyone  else.  What  do  you  suggest  these  persons 
went  to  the  cellar  for? — I  suppose  they  went  to  drink 
some  of  the  beer. 

Q.  Some  of  the  waste  ? — No,  sir,  the  master's  beer. 

Q.  The  master's  beer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  record  how  much  beer  came  in  for  the 
master  ? — I  always  ordered  his  barrels  separately. 

Q.  He  would  want  a  lot  of  beer,  wouldn't  he  ? — The 
barrel  holds  nearly  (500  glasses. 

Q.  Doing  all  this  entertaining.  Do  you  keep  a  separate 
record  for  the  master's  beer? — Only  by  the  delivery 
notes.    I  keep  no  separate  record. 

Q.  Who  supplies  it  ? — Whitbread's. 

Q.  The  contractors  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  contractors  for  the  guardians.  Do  you  get  a 
separate  invoice? — He  had  his  own  invoices. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  have  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them,  do  you  know  'i — I  think 
he  has  them. 

(TAe  Impector.')  I  have  got  some  of  them. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mar- 
garine V 

{The  Inspector.)  The  master  has  sent  me  some  of  his 
beer  invoices. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  understand  that  V — ^The  present  mar- 
garine ? 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  Yes?— Yes. 
Q.  Whose  is  it '?  

{'flie  Inspector.)  The  brand? — Van  den  Berg's  double 
crown. 

{Mr.  Hohh.)  Van  den  Berg's  double  crown  ?— Y'es. 
Q.  How  is  it  supplied  ? — In  24  lb.  boxes. 
Q.  24  lb.  boxes.    Are  they  made  up  in  2  lb.  rolls  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  more  expensive  method  of  buying  them 
than  by  the  cwt.  or  half  cwt.  ? — I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  more  expensive  way? — 
I  could  not  tell  you.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  going  in  the 
schedule.    I  did  not  even  estimate  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  method  of  buying  which  commends  itself 
to  your  judgment? — I  should  prefer  it  in  cwt.  baskets. 

(}.  Because  it  is  to  be  divided  again  in  small  pats  of 
half -ounce  ? — That  is  so. 

<■}.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  cost  is  increa-ed 
by  this  method  of  buying? — I  could  not  say,  but  I 
should  think  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  cos;  of 
packing. 

Q.  A  slight  difference  ? — Y'es. 

Q.  You  formerly  had  another  brand  of  margarine,  I 
think? — Some  years  ago  we  had  Le  Dansk. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  Van  den  Berg's  per  cwt.  at 
the  present  time  ? — 72s.,  I  think,  or  75s. 

Q.  What  used  you  to  pay  for  Le  Dansk? — I  could  not 
say  certainly,  but  I  think  it  was  about  64s. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  from  56s.  to  60s.  ? — Something  like  that. 
But  we  had  it  in  bulk  then. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  wrong  with  Le  Dansk's  that 
you  gave  it  up  ? — No,  air,  we  did  not  give  it  up. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  gave  up  butter.  You  only 
specified  one  brand  of  margarine  ? — I  did  not  specify 
anything. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  reason  for  it  ? — I  could  not  give 
any  reason. 

{The  Ingpecior.)    He  would  not  know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  As  far  as  you  are  aware  was  any  complaint 
ever  made  regarding  the  cheaper  brand  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  market  price  of  Van  den 
Berg  s  double  crown  is  ? — I  have  never  looked  for  it. 

Q.  Do  y  ">u  think  it  is  purchased  in  the  best  possible 
manner  by  specifying  that  brand  alone  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the 
guardians.  He  has  told  us  there  is  no  advantage  in 
naving  margarine  in  2  lb.  rolls. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes.  Now  during  your  term  of  office  as 
store-keeper,  how  often  have  you  had  to  reject  goods  ? — 
Many  a  time,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  record  of  your  rejections  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I  have.  They  are  always  reported  in  the  master's 
journal. 

Q.  In  the  master's  journal  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  rejected  any  meat  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Blott  ? — Only  in  small  portions. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  don't  think  the  witness  ought  to  be 
asked  these  questions.  He  said  it  is  all  in  writmg.  He 
has  had  no  notice.  The  books  can  be  sent  for,  with 
every  instance  in  which  the  meat  was  rejected.  Presently 
he  will  be  charged  with  not  giving  proper  evidence. 
The  proper  thing  is  to  send  for  the  books. 

( The  Inspector.)  In  what  form  are  the  books  ? — The 
master's  written  journal. 


Q.  Was  that  your  book  before  you  were  master? — No 
the  master's  own  journal. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  books  still  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  reject  any  goods  since  you 
came  into  office  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)    I  ask  that  we  have  the  books  sent  for. 

{The  Inspector.)    They  are  not  his  books. 

{Mr,  Grant.)  They  are  the  guardians'  books.  I  want 
to  have  the  proper  information.  To  ask  the  witness 
what  he  knows  for  a  series  of  years  when  everything  is 
entered  in  the  books  is  not  fair. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  my  friend  had  been  here,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  master  swore  he  did  not  keep  any 
books  at  all. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  a  perfectly  irrelevant  observa- 
tion. The  witness  has  sworn  he  has  rejected  meat  and 
entered  any  rejection  in  the  book-i. 

{The  Inspector.)    Have  you  a  rejection  book  ? — No. 

Q.  How  did  you  enter  the  rejections  of  the  meat  ? — By 
simply  so  and  so  was  returned  to  the  contractor. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  your  own  book? — No,  not  a  book  at 
all.    In  the  master's  journal. 

Q.  Did  you  write  ? — Not  in  regard  to  the  meat.  I  write 
so  and  so  has  been  returned. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — To  the  guardians.  Every  fortnight, 
to  ihe  fortnightly  meeting. 

Q.  Was  that  on  a  strip  or  in  a  book  ? — In  the  master's 
journal.    I  have  always  copied  it  for  bim. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Then  we  can  get  it? 

{lite  Inspector.)  Send  for  the  book. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  swear  you  have  kept  that  book  ? — 
I  have  written  it  up  for  him  as  bis  assistant. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  just  now  that  you  hadn't,  distinctly. 
We  liave  been  told  with  regard  to  laliour  that  outside 
labour  is  exclusively  employed  iii  the  workhouse  ? — Not 
exclusively  ;  for  all  works. 

Q.  For  all  works  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  or  had  a  labour  master  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  two  assistants  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  has  any  instance  of  labour  come  under 
your  personal  notice  ? — The  cost  of  labour  ? 

Q.  Yes.  You  have  complained  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
labour  ? — I  might  have  made  remarks,  but  I  have  com- 
plained to  no  one. 

Q.  Y^ou  commented  upon  it  ? — I  might  have  done. 

Q,  I  think  you  very  properly  complained,  if  I  may  say 
so,  of  the  excessive  cost  of  papering  your  sitting-room  in 
July,  1904? — Any  complaint  I  made  was  to  the  painter 
that  they  were  too  long. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  sitting  room  ? — Eighteen 
by  twelve,  I  think. 

Q.  Now  is  it  a  fact  that  in  doing  that  up,  in  papering 
and  white-washmg,  that  £12  16s.  was  spent  on  labour 
alone  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What?— No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  is  £12  16s, 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  to  pay  for  the  labour  your- 
self ?— I  didn't. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  told  us  the  matter  you  commented 
upon  came  under  your  special  notice  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  labour  cost  ? — I  haven't  the  figures 
before  me. 

Q.  Were  the  men  hovering  about  a  long  time  ? — Y''es. 

{Th"  Inspector.)  Would  that  be  shown  in  your  books, 
Mr.  Lough  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)    The  check  sheets. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  have  that  book. 

{.Ur.  Robb.)  AVere  the  men  there  a  long  time  ? — A 
considerable  time. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  ? — I  didn't  complain  except  to  the 
painter. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  not  the  proper  state  of  things  ? — 
It  was  my  own  room,  and  I  thought  they  were  keeping 
me  out  too  long. 
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Q.  Keeping  you  out  of  it  too  long.  Didn't  it  strike 
you  from  any  other  than  a  personal  point  of  view  ? — 
The  painter  explained  that  he  had  another  job  on,  and 
he  had  not  sufHcient  men  to  put  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  altogether  ;  including 
material  to  do  that  room  up  ? — Not  without  the  booka. 

(  Tlie  Inspector.)  We  shall  get  that  ? — I  might  say  before 
he  put  the  paper  oa  he  had  to  burn  the  paiat  off  tbe 
wall  and  burn  a  hundred- weight  of  paint  oif. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Well,  assuming  my  information  is  correct, 
it  was  £12  16.S.  for  labour,  with  tbe  foreman  :  would  that 
strike  you  as  reasonable  for  labour  on  a  small  room  like 
that  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

Q.  The  ordinary  thing  would  be  about  £4  or  £5  ?— I 
should  think  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  new  floor  at 
the  chapel  ? — It  was  laid  some  time  about  three  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  any  complaint  as  to  that  come  under  your 
notice  ? — No. 

Q.  Deal  with  the  question  of  labour '? — I  think  the  floor 
was  laid  by  outside  people. 

Q.  Yes,  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — No,  sir,  I 
don't. 

Q.  Now  have  you,  as  storekeeper  issued  any  goods  to 
the  late  master  or  matron,  or  either  of  them,  since  the 
date  of  their  resignation  ? — I  have  issued  several  things  to 
the  matron. 

Q.  You  have  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  these  things  ? — They  are  entered 
in  the  book,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  consist  of? — Without  the  book  I 
could  not  say.  Several  odds  and  ends  she  wanted  for  the 
the  kitchen. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  other  things — provisions — since  the 
date  of  the  resignation  ? — Only  oids  and  ends  for  her 
kitchen. 

Q.  New  domestic  utensils  'i — Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  hand  in  a  list  to  the  Inspector  of  every- 
thing you  supplied  from  store  to  the  late  master  and 
matron  since  their  resignation  ? — Yes. 

{2he  Inspector.)  Will  that  appear  in  your  necessaries 
account  ? — No,  sir,  in  the  inventory  book. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Are  these  in  the  house.  Will  you  ascer- 
tain ? — They  are  in  the  master's  kitchen,  I  believe.  The 
inventory  is  in  tbe  house,  I  believe.  The  matron  left 
to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  while  you  were  assistant  master 
vour  family  used  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Took  meals  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ? — The 
master  authorised  it.  I  was  on  duly  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  at  night. 

(The  Inspector.)  How  many  of  your  family? — ^Wife 
and  three  children. 

Q.  What  age  ? — Three,  four  and  a  half,  and  eight. 

{Mr.  Grant.^  Three,  four  and  a  half,  and  eight? — 
Nearly  nine. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Four  people  taking  meals  there  every 
Sunday  ? — Not  every  Sunday. 

Q.  Usually  on  Sunday  ? — When  I  was  on  duty. 
Q.  Were  you  on  duty  usually  when  the  master  was 
away  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  so  this  sanction  to  entertain  your  family  was 
given  by  the  master  in  consideration  of  your  performing 
his  duties  when  he  was  away  ? — He  authorised  me  to  have 
my  dinner  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  quite  fair  to  you,  Mr.  Walton.  The 
master  was  frequently  away  ? — Yes.  I  have  here  a  record 
of  my  attendances. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  have  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  you  were  obliged  to  be  constantly 
there  performing  extra  duties  ?— -Yes. 

Q.  And  in  consideration  of  that  your  family  were 
allowed  to  be  entertained  ? — I  don't  know  whether  on 
that  consideration  or  not. 


{  The  Inspector.)  The  master  was  not  drawing  his  own 
rations,  and  you  had  them? — The  matron  had  her 
rations. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  the  guardians  know  that  the  master 
was  so  frequently  away  ? — I  don't  know  that  they  did  as 
a  body. 

Q.  Well  now,  a  gentleman  who  came  361  times  a  year 
must  have  known  something  of  what  was  going  on  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  that  Mr.  McCarthy  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  transpiring  ? — I  think  he  had  knowledge 
of  the  master's  absence. 

{The  Inspector.)  {referring  to  slip.)  What  does  this 
mean  ? — It  is  a  weekly  summary. 

Q.  The  number  of  hours  on  duty  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  what  does  this  red  ink  mean  ? — That  is  the 
number  of  hours  per  day. 

Q.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  rest  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  would  you  work  in  ordinary 
circumstances  ? — 56. 

Q.  That  is  eight  hours  a  day  ? — Yes.  Dinner  hour 
less — seven  hours. 

Q.  Seven  hours  a  day,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  10^  ? — 
Yes,  including  Sundays. 

Q.  And  the  reason  ? — The  master's  absence. 

Q.  In  those  circumstances  your  wife  and  children  came 
into  the  workhouse  on  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  May  we  have  the  facts  or  the  notes  about 
it— from  what  source  the  figures  come — where  has  the 
record  been  kept  ? — From  the  gate  porter's  book. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  understand  from  the  gate  porter's 
book. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  want  it  clearly  on  the  notes.  The 
attendances  liave  been  entered  in  the  gate  porter's  book  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  As  they  have  occurred  ? — Each  incoming  and  out- 
going. 

Q.  And  this  shows  you  were  doing  three  hours'  work 
a  day  more  than  you  ought  to  do  ? — More  than  three 
hours. 

Q.  At  least  more  than  three  hours  a  day  which  were 
not  in  your  duties  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  that  iu  any  way  ? — No. 

Q.  We  might  have  the  document  identified  for  the 
sake  of  the  notes.  It  begins  on  June  7th,  1904,  showing 
the  hours  worked  each  day,  and  it  extends  down  to 
March  .31st,  1906.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Walton  ?— That  is 
so,  yes. 

Q.  And  this  page  is  a  summary  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  all  the  details  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
the  gate  porter's  book — is  it  the  gate-keeper  or  porter  ? 
— Porter. 

Q.  Are  kept  on  the  subsequent  sheets  here  for  every 

day  right  through  from  1904  ? — Two  and  a  half 

years. 

Q.  To  1906.  That  is  correct  ;  so  as  to  identify  it  on 
The  shorthand  notes  by  and  by.    It  is  from  December  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  From  January  1st. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  misunderstood  the  figures,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  So  that  apparently  it  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  that  also  was  entered  in  the  porter's 
book  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  his  duties  were  cast  upon  you  ? — To 
a  very  great  extent  they  were. 

Q.  Would  the  master  frequently  be  away  for  week-ends? 
— He  has  been  away  for  week-ends. 

(Jir.  Grant.)  May  I  suggest  that  instead  of  cross- 
examining  witness  after  witness  about  this,  that  we  should 
have  the  record  out  of  the  porter's  book  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  have  had  that,  Mr.  Grant ;  we  cannot 
go  all  through  the  book. 

{Mr.  Gratit.)  If  you  have  got  it  may  I  see  it.  I  have 
not  seen  it  yet. 

{The  Inspector.)  1  have  not  got  the  master's.  I  have 
the  guardians'. 
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{Jlr.  Urant.)  1  want  the  record  from  the  porter's  book 
of  the  individual  absences  of  the  master. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  have  thought  a  simple  ques- 
tion would  have  been  enough.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most 
week-ends  the  master  was  away — half  the  week-ends  ? — 
No,  sir,  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  week-ends  ? — He  had  a  great 
many,  but  not  half  the  week-ends. 

{^^r.  Grant.)  Have  you  got  for  the  guardians  the 
number  of  hours  he  was  absent  from  duty  V — No. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  believe  that  has  been  done. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  guardians  must  have  known  what  was 
going  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  How  can  he  say  that  ? — I  could  not  say 
that — as  a  body. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  But  as  to  your  daily  attendances,  you  

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  witness  has  said  he  does  not  know. 
Surely  he  ought  not  to  be  argued  with. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  testing  his  knowledge. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  good?  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  make-believe  in  all  this.  We  know  perfectly  well 
they  know  something  of  that.  It  wastes  tiuie,  you 
know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  quite  so.  I  have  not  interrupted 
Mr.  Robb.  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  let  him 
finish.    We  are  trying  to  get  to  some  important  points. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  complained  of  all  this  '? — No,  sir,  I 
did  not  complain. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  Dr.  Lamont  ? — When  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — • 
I  could  not  say.    I  might  have  said  something  casually. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  not  a  complaint. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Did  you  tell  the  medical  officer  that  you 
had  been  Madeley's  tool  long  enough  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Supposing  he  did  •? — I  don't  recollect 

that. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?— I  will  not 
swear. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  one  officer  says  to  another  is  not  a 
complaint. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Had  you  been  Madeley's  tool  ? — I  was  the 
assistant. 

Q.  Had  you  been  Madeley's  tool  ?— I  suppose  I  must 
have  been  to  do  the  work  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Dr.  Lamont  you  had  been  that  long 
enough.  And  that  if  you  were  master  you  would  make 
an  alteration  ? — I  might  have  done  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  won't  cross-examine  generally,  because 
I  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Walton's  first  evidence  ;  but  I 
will  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Mr.  Walton,  you  told  us 
you  had  seen  guardians  in  the  cellar,  that  you  had  seen 
friends  of  the  master  in  the  cellar,  and  contractors  in  the 
cellar  ? —  Yes. 


Q. 
Yes. 


Of  the  contractors  you  mentioned  three  names  ? — 
were  the  other  two  ? — Pyle  and 


Q.  Mr.  Kirk — who 
Whitlock. 

Q.  Kirk,  Pyle  and  Whitlock  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  the  three  contractors  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  other  contractors  in  the 
cellar  drinking  beer  with  the  master  or  anybody  ? — I  don't 
remember  any  others. 

Q.  Now,  come  to  the  friends  of  the  master.  Oh,  but 
first  of  all  how  often  have  you  seen  these  three  con- 
tractors ;  I  mean  in  the  cellar  ? — Not  many  times. 

Q.  Six,  or  twenty,  or  one  hundred  ? — I  have  been  there 
a  number  of  years  and  they  have  

Q.  How  many  years  ?— Twelve  years. 

Q.  During  the  twelve  years  how  often  have  you  seen 
these  three  contractors  in  the  cellar  ? — About  a  dozen 
times. 


Q.  Well,  we  have  got  some  sort  of  limit.  Who  were  the 
friends  of  the  master  in  the  cellar  ? — I  could  not  name 
them  ;  he  brought  friends  at  all  times. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — I  have  seen  his  private 
friends. 

Q.  You  don't  know  them  by  name  ? — No. 

Q.  How  many  together  ? — I  could  not  say.  Various 
faces  kept  coming  down. 

Q.  As  to  the  guardians.  Who  were  the  guardians 
you  saw  there  drinking  with  the  master  ? — I  have  seen 
several  times  the  master  and  the  guardians. 

Q.  I  want  the  names  of  each  of  the  guardians  ? — I 
might  name  the  whole  of  the  board  for  that  matter.  I 
have  seen  down  there  

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  make  a  general  charge,  but 
the  names  of  the  individual  guardians  whom  you  say 
you  have  seen  in  the  cellar  drinking  with  the  master.  Tell 
me  the  names  one  after  another  ? — Must  I  tell  you  the 
names  ? 

Q.  Certainly,  that  is  what  you  are  here  for — ^to  tell  the 
truth  ?— Mr.  McCarthy  ■ 

Q.  Yes,  give  me  a  list  of  the  guardians.  I  may  say  I 
shall  want  a  list  of  the  old  guardians  who  have  gone  out 
of  office  as  well  as  those  in  office.  I  take  the  list  of  the 
present  guardians.  I  come  to  Mr.  Crooks.  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Crooks  drinking  beer  with  the  master  ? — No. 

Q.  Never  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Jungblut — did  you  ever  see  him  drinking  beer 
with  the  master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  often  ? — I  could  not  say  how  often. 

Q.  A  number  of  times,  or  once  or  twice  ? — I  have  been 
there  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  seen  him  there  on 
many  occasions. 

Q.  Mr.  Anderson — have  you  seen  him  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  many  occasions  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  On  more  than  one  or  two  ? — More  than  one  or  two. 

Q.  Mr.  McCarthy — you  have  mentioned  him  already  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Ford  ?--l'es. 
Q.  Mr.  Gibbs  ?— Yes. 
Q.  Mr.  Poole  ?— Yes. 
Q.  Mr.  Finden  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Walton. 
21  June. 


Q.  Mr.  Peckham  ? — I  don't  say  that  he  has 
have  been. 


he  might 


Q.  A  dozen  times  in  a  dozen  years  ? 
or  less. 


It  might  be  more 
Q.  Was  it  a  hundred  times  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 


Q.  Mr.  Webster  ? — Perhaps  I  Iiave  seen  him  ;  I  could 
not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Mr.  Phillips  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sumner  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Many  times  ? — Not  many  times. 

Q.  Mr.  Beaumont  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Bellsham  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Yeo  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Lindsay  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Bacon  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — No. 

Q.  Mrs.  Wilson  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Watts  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Bundock — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond  ?— Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all.  Now,  you  said,  Mr.  Walton,  you  might 
have  named  the  whole  board,  but  you  have  left  out 
several  members  of  the  board  ? — Y'es,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  recollect. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  know,  but  you  should  not  make  a  general 
charge  like  that  unless  you  could  support  it.  I  shall  ask  you 
to  go  through  the  list  of  the  old  guardians  retired  since  your 
twelve  years  of  office,  and  ask  you  some  questions  with 
regard  to  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  that  all  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  asked  these  questions  on  examina- 
tion to-day. 
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Jlli:  Walton.       (The  Inspector.)  That  is  all  you  propose  to  ask  now? 

21~Tune  tlii^  point.    I  am  told  I  have  the  old 

"      ■      list.    If  so,  I  can — no,  that  is  not  it.    This  is  only  for 
1903.    I  want  the  guardians  for  the  12  years. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  think.  You  have 
done  with  this  witness,  I  suppose  V 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  sir  ;  I  have  simply  asked  questions 
on  the  evidence  given  to-day.  I  have  not  finished  reading 
the  evidence  he  has  given  on  a  previous  occasion. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  And  you  want  a  postponement  of  the 
examination  V 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  if  you  will  allow  that. 

{The  Impector.)  Yes,  I  will  allow  that.  {To  witness) : 
Yon  say  you  have  seen  certain  guardians  and  certain 
contractors — bow  many  hours  were  you  on  duty,  eight 
hours  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

Q.  Would  not  the  supervision  of  the  beer  cellar  be 
removed  from  your  ken  for  16  hours  ? — No,  sir,  it 
would  not. 

Q.  You  were  away  from  the  workhouse  '? — When  I 
have  been  on  duty  I  have  been  for  1.5  or  16  hours  a  day 
myself. 

Q.  Always  in  sight  of  the  beer  cellar  ? — Not  always. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  frozen  meat,  what  has  been 
your  experience  as  a  meat  expert  ? — Well,  the  beef  we 
have  had  has  always  been  of  good  quality,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Q.  Has  jour  experience  been  simply  gained  in  the 
workhouse  stores  '? — Y"es. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  then,  how  to  tell  frozen  meat  ? — 
I  buy  it  at  home. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why,  in  your  specification,  you  do 
not  put  in  heads  and  shanks.  Is  there  any  reason,  from 
the  workhouse  master's  point  of  view  '? — I  think  that 
legs  and  shoulders  are  more  economical  for  serving. 

Q.  Your  contract  is  for  so  much  English-fed  wether 
muttou,  without  heads  and  shanks.  Speaking  as  a 
workhouse  master,  is  there  any  administrative  reason 
for  that? — Without  the  shanks.  Of  course,  we  could 
not  use  them. 

Q.  Do  you  use  heads  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  in  our 
contract. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  your  contract.  I  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  ? — 
Except  that  we  could  not  use  them. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  reason.  There  is  nothing  in 
your  dietary  table  that  would  enable  you  to  use  them  ? — 
No,  fir. 

Q.  If  the  heads  and  shanks  were  left  on  you  could 
readily  tell  what  was  foreign  mutton  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Much  more  readily  thau  you  can  now  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  reason  you  give  is  that  the  heads  are  of  no 
use  ? — They  are  of  no  use. 

Q.  You  never  looked  at  the  quantity  of  goods  in 
stock  ? — My  own  quantities,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  pretty  well  what  the  quantities 
of  each  article  in  stock  was  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any  contractor 
for  information  as  to  the  amount  of  these  quantities  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Never  since  you  have  been  workhouse  master  ? — 
No. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  approached  you  would  have  known 
why  ? — I  was  approached  on  one  occasion  and  refused  the 
information. 

Q.  A  man  wanted  to  know  how  much  you  had  in 
stock  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  legitimate  for  a  master  to  give 
information  to  a  contractor  as  to  the  amounts  in  stock  ? 
— No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  do  it  ? — No,  sir. 

(il/r.  Rohh.)  Might  we  have  the  name  of  the  con- 
tractors ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Was  it  some  time  back? — He  did  not 
get  the  contract. 

{The  Inspector.)  Now  with  reference  to  these  Yan  den 
Bergs. 


(il/r.  Grant.)  I  think,  sir,  as  you  are  having  a  full 
Inquiry,  we  should  have  the  name  of  the  contractor. 

{I'he  Inspector.)  He  approached  him,  and  didn't  get  the 
contract. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  doesn't  follow.  He  might  have  got 
others.    He  might  be  a  contractor  to-day. 

{The  Inspector.)  Has  he  been  a  contractor  since? — 
No. 

{Mr.  Grant  )  Has  he  ever  had  a  contract  from  the 
board  ? — Well,  some  years  ago  I  think  he  did. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  we  ought  to  have  his  name. 
{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Tell  us  who  it  was. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  are  perfectly  safe.  You  have  no 
difficulty  in  answering.  You  are  protected  ?— -It  was 
Middleton  Bros.  They  came  down  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  not  receive  soda  in  bags,  and  I  told  them  certainly 
not — ours  were  in  original  casks,  and  I  wanted  casks. 

Q.  No,  the  question  asked  you  was  a  plain  and  important 
one.  It  is,  were  you  ever  approached  by  any  contractor 
for  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  any  of  your  stock 
in  the  store? — No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Never  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  1  don't  think  he  quite  understands  it. 
Put  to  him  the  reason  why  it  is  asked,  and  he  may  see. 
You  see  the  point  is,  if  a  contractor  was  sending  in  a 
tender  for  soda,  amongst  other  things — if  he  could  find 
out  whether  

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  that  we  can. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  think  he  followed  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  if  he 
did  not.  It  shows  a  child-like  innocence,  which  would 
disqualify  him  from  being  a  master. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  1  want  you  to  put  your  mind  upon  the 
point  Mr.  Davy  has  put  to  you.  Has  any  contractor  at 
any  time  come  to  you  to  ask  what  quantity  of  goods  you 
had  in  stock  ? — No,  sir,  never. 

Q.  It  has  never  happened  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  ^ny  information  to  any  con- 
tractor which  would  help  him  in  making  a  tender  to  the 
guardians  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Never? — No. 

Q.  Has  any  contractor  ever  tried  to  get  information 
out  of  you  ? — Only  in  this  one  jDarticular  instance. 

Q.  Very  good. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  How  much  soda-water  had  you  in 
stock  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Before  you  go  on  to  that,  would  you  ask 
him  if  any  other  officials  have  ever  been  to  him  for 
that  information  ? — No,  sir,  no  one. 

{The  Inspector.)  Or  guardians? — No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  say  that  he  makes  his  returns 
of  what  he  has  in  stock  to  the  clerk,  I  take  it,  regularly  ? — 
They  are  entered  up  weekly. 

Q.  Weekly? — Yes,  I  mean  it  is  in  the  books. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  go  through,  I  am  told,  the 
necessaries  book.    How  do  you  make  up  the  necessaries 

book.    Do  you  wait  till  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  ? — 

Every  week. 

Q.  You  estimate  the  quantity  you  have  taken  out  ? — 
Yes,  from  the  list  prepared. 

Q.  How  much  soda-water  have  you  in  stock  ? — Nine 
dozen. 

Q.  Is  that  the  remains  of  the  gross  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  other  three  dozen  ? — They 
were  used  for  a  concert. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  concert? — A  children's  concert. 
About  eighty  children  came  to  give  a  concert  to  the  old 
people. 

Q.  The  three  dozen  soda  water  was  for  them  ? — Not 
soda ;  lemonade. 

Q.  It  was  a  gross  of  minerals  you  ordered  ? — Six  dozen 
of  each. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  time  as  master  ? — No,  sir  ;  they 
have  been  in  there  about  four  months  now. 
Q.  Are  they  any  good  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  As  to  the  Van  den  Berg"s  double  crown  margarine  : 
what  happens  when  it  comes  in  ;  do  you  cut  it  up  in 
small  rolls  ? — It  is  pressed  into  half  ounce  pats. 

Q.  How  is  butter  supplied  to  you.  In  2-lb.  rolls? — 
In  24-lb.  boxes. 

Q.  Is  that  an  unusual  way  of  supplying  butter  ? — I 
don't  think  so,  sir  ;  I  think  it  is  supplied  so  to  all  the 
institutions  round  about. 

Q.  In  that  form  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  would  not  have  affected  the  price  of  the 
butter  '? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  form  in  which  the  margarine  was  supplied 
have  afEected  the  price  of  the  margarme  'i — I  should  say 
it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  tbink  it  would  have  afEected  it  to  the  extent 
of  12.S-.  per  cwt  V — I  do  not  think  so  much  as  that. 

Q.  At  all  events,  14.s.  would  have  been  an  excessive 
price  to  pay  for  the  extra  sub-division  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you  now  ;  we  have  to 
come  back  again  to  that.  While  you  are  here  you  may 
tell  me  what  precisely  was  done  to  your  room  '•' — The 
paint  was  burned  ofE.  Previous  to  these  last  repairs, 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  every  time  a  paper  was  put  on  it 
cracked. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  V— The  master,  this  last  time, 
gave  instructions  for  the  paint  to  be  burned  off,  and  in 
all  they  took  off  nearly  a  hundredweight  of  burned 
paint,  and  the  wall  had  to  be  made  good. 

Q.  Was  not  painting  done  ? — Painting  and  graining. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  the  ceiling  '? — The  ceiling  was 
made  good  after  the  electricians  had  been  there,  and  the 
blinds  ;  in  fact,  everything  in  the  room  was"  done  that 
wanted  doing. 

Q.  We  can  get  the  cost  from  the  books.  Do  j'ou 
keep  that  book  ? — No,  sir. 

(J/)-.  Grant.')  I  have  the  figures  here  somewhere. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  it  is  arranged  that  this  witness 
comes  back  for  further  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Grant, 
Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

{Mr.  llohb.)  Genery,  the  master's  clerk. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh  !  master,  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
question.  Have  any  of  the  officers  of  the  workhouse 
permission  to  work  for  any  outside  firms  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  have  permission,  sir. 

Q.  Do  any  do  it '? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  no  official  knowledge  of  it '? — No. 


Q.  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  of  it? — No,  sir,  I  Mr.  Walt  on. 

have  not.  i~j  ~ 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  would  be  better  if  you  put  a  specific  "  

case  ;  you  have  evidently  something  in  your  mind. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  an  allega- 
tion made  at  the  very  start  of  the  Inquiry  that  a  man 
who  is  employed  in  the  engineering  shop  in  the  work- 
house— his  name  I  do  not  know,  or  have  forgotten — 
worked  for  a  firm  outside  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Cunningham  was  the  name? — I  know  the 
name,  but  know  nothing  of  what  he  does  outside. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  knows  all  about  it.  Give  us 
the  name,  and  we  will  have  it  inquired  into? — I  know  the 
name  is  Cunningham,  and  I  know  the  man,  but  I  do  not 
know  he  worked  outside  for  anybody. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  will  have  him  here. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  was  my  suggestion. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  said  that  Mr.  Robb   knew  his 
name. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  think  that  it  was  stated  he  was  the 
electrical  engineer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  told  that  the  name  was  not  men- 
tioned here. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  so,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  things  

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  has  come  to  you,  perhaps,  in  another 
way. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
Inquiry.  If  you  do  not  remember  it  we  will  look  for  it 
in  the  shorthand  notes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  the  cook  selling  tobacco  and  sweets  to  the 
inmates  ? — She  does  that,  sir  ;  I  think  it  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inmates  instead  of  sending  out  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  subversive  of  discipline  in  any 
way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do, 
although  it  helps  the  inmates  by  getting  from  the  cook 
instead  of  sending  outside  for  it. 

Q.  How  do  the  inmates  get  the  money  ? — -From  their 
friends. 

Q.  What  .amount  of  money  do  you  take  from  an 
inmate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Order.  You  let 
small  sums  go,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  v/e  always  let  anything 
under  a  shilling  go. 

Q.  And  over  a  shilling  you  take  it  from  them  ? — When 
they  find  it. 

Q.  Rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Genery  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  office? — Master's  clerk. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  master's  clerk.  I  mean 
approximately  ? — Permanently,  since  January  21st, 
iy03. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  ? — I  was  temporarily  engaged 
at  West  Ham  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  relieving  officer 
for  12  months. 

Q.  A  nd  before  that  ? — Temporary  master  at  Beverley, 
Yorkshire. 

Q.  And  before  that  ? — Temporary  master  at  Uxbridge. 

Q.  And  '  before  that  ? — Temporary  clerk  in  the 
steward's  office,  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

Q.  And  before  that  ? — I  was  engaged  to  straighten  up 
matters  for  the  guardians  at  Monmouth  and  Birkenhead 
unions. 

Q.  And  before  that  ? — Mile  End  Old  Town  as  master. 

Q.  And  you  left  that.  You  were  requested  to  resign, 
were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

Q.  I  remember  that.  How  many  years  had  you  been 
in  the  service  before.  Were  you  dismissed  ? — I  resigned, 
and  my  resignation  was  accepted. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  sir. 

{Tfie  Insj^ector.)  A  dismissal  is  the  rarest  possible 
thing  in  the  world.    We  rarely  do  it  now. 


{Mr  Grant.)  I  don't  mean  that.    I  thought  you  knew    Mr.  Genenj. 

all  about  it,  and  if  you  do  not  I  Vi'ill  speak  to  you  about   • 

it  at  the  adjournment.  21  June. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Don't  let  us  have  any  mystery  about  it. 
If  you  want  to  attack  one  of  your  officials,  do  so  ? 
— The  circumstances  of  the  case,  preparatory  to  my 
election  at  Poplar  Workhouse,  were  known  to  the  whole 
of  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  had  better  have  it  out.    Mr.  Genery 
was  convicted,  I  am  told,  of  some  offence. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  is  the  object  of  this  ?  I  am  not 
here  to  protect  this  witness,  but  this  is  certainly 
extraordinary. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  asking  as  to  his  past  career. 

Grant.)  One  of  the  questions  which  has  to  be 
decided  is  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Before  he  has  said  anything  against  you  ! 

{The  Inspector.)  Your  attitude,  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  needs  explanation.  You 
appear,  as  I  understand,  for  the  guardians,  who  asked 
for  a  public  Inquiry,  and  the  guardians,  I  am  certain,  are 
willing  and  anxious  

{Mr.  Grant.)  All  of  them. 
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Mr.  Genery.       (2Jie  Inspector.)  That  everything  should  come  out. 

21  June.                  Grant.)  And   that   is   why  I   am  asking  the 
-       *  questions  

(il/r-  Rolh.)  And  that  is  why  you  commence  by  intimi- 
dating the  witness. 

(J/?-.  Grant.)  You  ought  to  know  that  

{The  Inspector.)  I  can  get  the  whole  position  from  the 
papers,  but  of  course  the  past  does  not  affect  his  evidence 
to-day. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Mr.  Genery,  you  have  told  us  you  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Inspector,  I  only  want  to  know  what 
course  you  propose  to  pursue.  If  you  examine  the  witness 
first,  and  Mr.  Robb  afterwards  

(77(6  Inspector.)  I  will  not  examine  this  witness  now. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  I  want  to  know  where  I  am. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Genery,  you  have  told  us  you  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  this  mystery  about  your  past,  with 
which  you  have  been  threatened  before  you  have  given  any 
evidence,  but  whatever  it  was,  were  the  Poplar  Guardians 
cognisant  of  it  when  they  appointed  you  ?  —  They 
were,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  have  you  performed  your  duties 
satisfactorily  ? — I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  of  the  way  in 
which  you  have  performed  your  duties  '? — Never,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  have  the  guardians  or  their 
counsel,  any  right  to  assume  that  you  will  speak  other 
than  the  truth  at  this  Inquiry  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  this  threat  should  have 
been  hurled  at  you  before  you  had  spoken  a  word  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  it,  either.  Now,  we  will  get  to 
the  facts.  When  you  got  to  Poplar  Workhouse,  did  you 
find  any  striking  differences  between  the  methods  there 
and  the  methods  at  other  institutions  where  j'ou  have 
been  ? — Very  many. 

Q.  Can  you  instance  anything  in  particular  '? — I  must 
trot  out  the  beer  again.  £316  10s.  5d.  was  spent  for  beer 
last  year. 

Q.  I  think  we  know  those  figures.  What  is  the  par- 
ticular point  about  beer  ? — It  is  not  done  elsewhere. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  the  books  ? — Some  of  them, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  books  in  which  this  waste  is 
debited — this  ten  per  cent  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that  :  Is  ten 
per  cent,  always  charged  ? — It  is  a  standard  waste  of  ten 
per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  curious,  isn't  it  ? — Well,  rather. 

Q.  I  mean  the  waste  would  not  be  a  constant  figure  like 
that  ? — In  reality  there  is  no  waste  at  all. 

Q,  How  is  that  ? — It  is  possible  to  draw  a  barrel  of  beer 
of  36  gallons — that  represents  288  pints.  It  is  possible  to 
draw  288  pints  from  that  barrel. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that  yourself  ? — Many  a  time. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  from  actual  experience  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  say,  in  actual  practice,  there  need  not 
be  any  waste  at  all  ? — No  waste  at  all. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  ten  per  cent,  waste  in  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  ? — The  ten  per  cent,  waste  in  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  has  been  drunk  by  the  master,  assistant 
master,  their  friends,  and  guardians. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  done  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? — In  the  beer  cellar. 

Q.  We  are  told  there  is  a  counter  there  on  which  a 
number  of  glasses  are  kept.    Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  What  are  those  glasses  kept  there  for  ? — -To  serve  the 
friends  of  the  master  with  beer. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  beer  comes  from  the  master's  own 
cask  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  beer  come  from  ? — Out  of  the  ten 
per  cent,  waste. 


Q.  This  is  aTserious  matter  ;  do  you  know  it  of  your 
own  knowledge)? — Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  actually  seen  it  drawn  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  cellar.  Do  you  swear  that  V — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  it  drawn  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  guardians  drink  it  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  name  any  guardians  you  have  seen  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Give  a  few  names.  My  friend  will  ask  you  if  I 
don't  ?— Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Sumner. 

Q.  Alderman  Sumner  ? — Mr.  Alderman  Sumner. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — I  have  actually  supplied  those,  and  I 
can  answer  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  supplied  them  actually  yourself? — Ye«. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  about  that  you  supplied  them  ? — 
Well,  on  several  occasions  I  have  acted  as  master  there. 
The  master  and  assistant  master  have  both  been  off  the 
premises,  so  they  have  got  me  to  act  in  their  place. 

Q.  What  has  happened.  Have  you  offered  the  beer,  or 
been  asked  for  it  ? — Well,  motions  have  been  made 
towards  the  beer  cellar. 

Q.  I  see,  and  were  you  able  to  interpret  those  signs  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Putting  it  in  a  word,  was  it  a  well-understood  and 
well-recognised  thing  ?— Well-recognised  and  well-under- 
stood by  officers  and  inmates. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  of  the  name — (we  don't  want  it 
again) — we  have  been  told  the  name  that  was  given  to 
the  beer-cellar.    You  have  seen  it  reported  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  true  ? — That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  supplied  any  refreshments  besides  beer  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  cellar.  Have  you  ever 
supplied  any  brandy  or  lemonade  ? — That  is  in  the  cellar 
also. 

Q.  You  have  supplied  brandy  and  lemonade  ? — 1 
have,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Sumner — 
Mr.  Alderman  Sumner. 

Q.  You  have  supplied  them  with  brandy  and  lemonade  ? 
— I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Personally  ? — Personally. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  for  it,  or  what  happened  ? — We 
met  in  the  cellar,  or,  rather,  we  went  there  ;  and  the 
question  was  asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  have  ? — I 
think  we  had  better  have  a  little  brandy  and  lemonade, 
or  brandy  and  soda,"  and  that  was  served. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  serve  it  ? — Well,  not  exactly, 
of  cour.se,  but  I  was  there,  and  I  suppose  I  was  the  servant 
for  the  time  being  ;  so  I  had  to  draw  it. 

Q.  Anything  else  in  the  way  of  refreshments? — I  have 
not  actually  served  any  refreshments,  but,  of  course, 
the  committee  meets  there  once  a  fortnight.  They  are 
supplied  with  tea,  &c.,  ham  sandwiches,  jam  tarts,  cakes 
and  little  odds  and  ends  of  that  sort  out  of  the  stores. 
The  ladies'  committee  met  there  every  week.  They  are 
also  supplied  the  same  way. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  before,  but  the  particular  point 
I  want  to  get  is,  do  you  keep  the  books  in  which  these 
teas  have  been  entered  up  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  those  teas  been  entered  in  the  books  ? — • 
This  book  in  which  they  are  entered  is  divided  into  two 
parts — one  for  the  inmates  and  the  other  for  the 
officers.  These  teas  have  been  charged  up  to  officers 
under  "  extraordinary  supplies." 

Q.  To  officers  ?— 

{The  Impector.)  What  book  is  that  in? — "Net  issues 
from  store." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  These  teas  are  charged  as  extraordinary 
supplies  to  officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  proper  item  to  which  to  locate  them  ? — Most 
improper. 

Q.  Why  did  you  enter  it  in  that  way  ? — I  was  told  to 
do  so. 

Q,  By  whom  ? — The  assistant  master. 
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Q.  Mr.  Walton  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  still  enter  them  in  that  way  "i- — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  As  extraordinary  supplies.  Have  you  ever  entered 
them  in  any  other  division  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  extraordinary  supplies  the  Auditor's 
attention  would  not  be  drawn  to  the  real  facts  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  supply  of  beer 
to  inmates  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  conducted  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

Q.  Can  yoTa  tell  us  any  special  circumstances  about 
the  supply  of  besr  to  inmates.  You  suggested  just  now 
that  a  course  was  pursued  that  was  not  pursued  any- 
where else  ? — In  all  the  workhouses  I  have  been  to,  the 
inmates  that  make  the  workhouse  their  home  are 
supposed  to  work  without  fee  or  reward  of  any  sort. 

Q.  What  happens  here  in  Poplar? — Well,  if  they 
handle  a  broom  they  are  given  a  pint  of  beer  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  guardian  or  any  official 
the  worse  for  drink  on  the  workhouse  premises  ? — I 
have,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  ? — Mr.  Albert  Smith. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — No  one  else,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Smith  ? — A  week  or  two  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  guardians  take  meals 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Well, 
I  have  not  seen  it  actually  go  down  their  throats,  but 
I  have  been  told  so. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  actually  know  ? — I 
have  not  actually  seen  them  eating. 

Q.  Has  the  discipline  of  the  house  been  maintained 
since  you  have  been  there  ? — In  fact,  there  is  no  discipline 
at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  officers  conformed  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  General  Orders  ? — 
As  far  as  the  master  and  matron  were  concerned,  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  knew  their  duties. 

Q.  We  won't  go  into  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Pardon  me,  let  the  witness  answer  ;  don't 
interrupt  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Very  well,  what  do  you  know  ? — If  they 
knew  them  they  did  not  do  them,  anyhow. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  any  instances  ? — Well,  the  master 
should  see  all  inmates  on  admission  for  one  thing  ;  and 
ho  should  visit  the  wards  every  day  once. 

Q.  Yes  ;  was  that  done  by  Mr.  Madeley  ? — I  never  saw 
him. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — The  matron  should  do  the  same, 
of  course,  on  the  female  side. 
Q.  Did  the  matron  do  that  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  matron  is  gone  ;  I  don't  think 
we  had  better  go  into  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Very  well.  Is  it  your  duty  to  keep  the 
books  relating  to  the  stores  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  tender  forms  come  under  your  notice  ? 
— They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  been  told  that  tenders  are  invariably 
accepted  in  bulk  ;  that  is  so,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Well,  now,  speaking  from  your  experience — from 
your  long  experience — in  the  Poor  Law,  what  do  you  say 
as  to  the  practice.    Is  it  open  to  objection  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  open  to  abuse  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution.  If 
a  contractor  could  get  to  know  the  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular line  on  his  contract,  of  course  he  has  the  matter 
in  his  hands,  to  an  extent,  in  contracting. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  accept  tenders  in  bulk  ? — Just  so, 
sir. 

Q.  If  you  can  single  out  items,  the  contractor  is  at  your 
mercy  ? — He  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  well-known  practice  ? — Well-known. 

Q.  To  contractors  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  term  applied  to  it  ? — Well, 
finesse  in  contracting  ;  that  is  all  I  can  call  it. 


Q.  Has  any  of  the  finesse  of  contracting  come  under 
your  notice  at  Poplar  ? — There  is  one  item  I  can  point 
out.  For  the  year  Lady-Day,  1903,  10  gross  of  small-tooth 
combs  were  purchased  at  £2  per  gross. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  is  the  West  Ham  evidence? — 
Just  the  same,  sir  ;  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  This  has  happened  here  ? — Certainly. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  did  not  happen  at  West  Ham? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  let  us  have  it.  Lady-Day,  1903,  10  gross  of 
small-tooth  combs,  at  what  ? — At  £2  per  gross. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  tender  form,  or  ordered  apart  ? — ■ 
No,  part  of  the  tender.  Six  gross  of  dressing  combs  at 
£3  per  gi'oss.  On  the  following  year,  Lady-Day,  1904, 
small-tooth  combs,  exactly  the  same  thing,  supplied 
by  the  same  man  at  10s.  per  gross. 

{The  Inspectiir.)  How  many  gross? — Two  gross  were 
ordered. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  So  that  in  the  year  ten  gross  were  ordered 
the  price  was  £2  per  gross  ;  when  only  two  gross  were 
wanted  the  price  was  lO.s.  a  gross. — That  is  so,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  contractor? — 
Eaton. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  is  the  inference  you  draw  from 
that  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Are  we  to  have  this  inference  ? 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  so,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  But  this  witness  is  not  a  jury  or  a  judge 
trying  the  case. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  is  quite  clear.  He  points  out  that 
a  contractor,  either  by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  informa- 
tion obtained,  gets  to  know  what  stock  of  tooth  combs 
there  is,  and  therefore  what  is  wanted,  and  contracts 
accordingly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  one  explanation. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  the  one  that  occurs  to  most 
people. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  another  one,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  obvious,  sir,  isn't  it,  that  the  con- 
tractor put  in  that  tender  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
position  ? — Y'"es,  it  was.  Either  that,  or  th^  connivance 
of  the  official. 

{The  Inspector.)  Not  necessarily,  of  course. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Of  course,  not  necessarily.  Would  10s.  a 
gross  for  small-tooth  combs  be  a  fair  price  or  £2  a  gross  ? 
— 10s.  I  should  say. 

Q.  10s.  would  be  a  fair  market  price  ? — I  should  say  you 
would  get  them  for  a  penny  each  in  the  street,  or 
outside. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  could  buy  them  for  a  penny  ?  —  In  my 
judgment. 

Q.  In  1903,  according  to  your  view,  four  times  the 
correct  price  was  paid  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances  of  that  kind. 
How  about  dressing  combs  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  what  year  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  1903. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  did  not  say  so,  sir? — Six  gross  when 
£3  a  gross  ;  3  gross  when  they  were  36s.  a  gross. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Were  articles  ever  purchased  when  there 
was  already  an  adequate  supply  in  stock  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 
The  stock  of  bed-ticking  on  the  last  day  in  October,  1902, 
was  1,869^  yards. 

Q.  Over  a  mile  ? — Yes.  This  bed-ticking  is  made  up 
half-yearly.  The  consumption  for  that  half-year  was 
nothing.    That  left  us  where  we  were  with  l,869i  yards. 

Q.  At  March,  1903  ?— Yes.  The  consumption  in  the 
March  quarter,  1903,  was  1,090^  yards.  To  meet  that 
consumption  the  purchase  was  2,347=f  yards. 

Q.  Was  that  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
year  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  position  is  this.  Just  let  me  see  if  I  have 
got  it  right — that,  having  in  stock  1,869  yards  in  March, 
1903,  and  requiring  1,090  yards  for  consumption  that 
quarter,  2,348  more  yards  were  purchased  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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••  Genery,  Q.  go  that  the  stock  was  four  times  more  than  was 
1  June       actually  required '? — That  is  so. 

  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  way  the  stock 

books  are  kept  and  made  up  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that  ? — ^Well, 
prior  to  the  stock-taker  coming,  the  books  are  what  I 
call  "  readied  " — got  ready  for  him. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — Well,  if  there  is  a  surplus  it  is  put 
on  one  side  ;  if  there  is  a  deficit  in  any  particular  line 
there,  it  is  booked  out,  especially  in  the  clothing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  fictitious  entries  are  ma'^e  ? — 
Entries  to  meet  the  requirements  are  made. 

Q.  Are  they  true  and  correct  entries  ? — I  should  say 
not,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  supposing  there  was  a  certain — 

(J/?-.  Grant.)  We  don't  want  suppose.  This  is  a  very 
serious  charge.  Let  us  have  the  actual  instance  you  are 
referring  to.    You  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Robb. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Was  there  an 
excess  of  any  particular  itom  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  ask  you,  sir,  that  we  may  have  the  indi- 
vidual item. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  know  that  there  is  an  individual 
item. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  He  has  been  through  the  books. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  surplus  or 
excess  ? — No,  not  without  the  books. 

Q.  Has  any  instance  of  surplus,  or  over-plus,  ever  come 
under  your  personal  notice  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Before  that  goes  any  further,  I  ask  that 
we  may  have  the  books  sent  for,  and  that  the  witness 
shall  produce  the  charges  from  the  books. 

(The  Inspector.)  He  will  do  that  right  enough. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  We  have  been  asking  all  the  time  to  have 
the  books. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  two  ways  of  asking  for  a  thing. 
I  wish  to  have  them  here,  and  that  the  examination  shall 
not  go  on  until  he  has  got  the  documents  in  front 
of  him. 

(The  Insjjector.)  I  will  ask  a  question  which  may  obviate 
the  necessity  of  having  the  books. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  Will  you  put  your  question  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  The  question  I  put  is:  you  have  had 
great  experience  of  workhouses  ;  is  it  not  rather  usual 
to  make  these  alterations  on  a  small  scale  to  meet  the 
stocktaker  on  the  date '? — I  don't  quite  follow  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  unfortunately,  rather  a  common  practice 
to  make  these  alterations  in  the  books  so  as  to  meet  the 
stock  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  to  an  extent. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  in  the  matter  of  necessaries,  in 
the  present  way  of  keeping  accounts,  is  it  not  quite 
common  for  masters  to  make  up  their  books  by 
balance '? — It  is,  sir,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  practice  that  prevailed  in  Poplar,  according 
to  your  evidence,  go  beyond  that  custom  ? — Well,  no,  1 
don't  say  it  did. 

Q.  What  is  true  of  Poplar  has  been  true  of  other 
workhouses  within  your  knowledge  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  would 
apply  pretty  well  all  round. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  it  comes  to  this — that  you  are  not, 
in  a  workhouse,  able  to  keep  your  stock  correctly  ? — Of 
course,  it  all  depends  ;  it  is  possible  to  do  it  if  it  is  done 
in  a  workmanlike  style. 

Q.  And  are  we  to  understand  that  the  discrepancies 
here  in  stock  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  customary  in 
other  places  ? — Well,  they  are  a  bit  excessive  at  Poplar  to 
what  I  have  been  accustomed  to. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  the  practice,  if  you  have  got 
an  excess  of  any  item  of  stock,  to  set  it  aside — to  conceal 
it,  as  it  were,  and  not  disclose  it  to  the  stocktaker? — 
That  is  what  would  be  done,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  that  the  customary  practice  in  other  places  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is,  in  a  small  way,  of  course. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  goods  afterwards? — They 
would  be  given  out.  To  meet  the  surplus  stock  they 
would  be  given  out  and  would  not  be  booked  to  any- 
body. 


Q.  It  has  been  alleged  in  the  evidence  that  one  of  the 
guardians — Mr.  McCarthy — pays  a  very  large  number  of 
visits  to  the  house.  Has  that  come  under  your  notice  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  were  those  visits  paid,  do  you  know  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  McCarthy  any  relatives  holding  positions 
in  the  house  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Three. 

Q.  Will  you  name  them,  please  ? — ^His  son  is  my 
assistant  clerk,  his  daughter  is  a  temporary  machinist — • — 

Q.  Temporary  or  permanent  ? — Temporary-permanent. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  ? — She  is  only  temporary. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  How  long  has  she  been  there? — About  two 
years,  I  should  think. 

Q.  And  is  there  any  other  relative  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
employed  there  ? — A  brother-in-law. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  he  ? — A  labourer,  sir. 

(Bfr.  Robb.)  As  to  these  temporary  officers,  do  you 
know  how  many  there  are  of  them.  How  many  officers 
on  the  temporary  list  ? — A  great  number,  sir.  I  could 
not  say  right  off  without  the  book. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  list  in  your  experience 
in  any  other  workhouse  ? — At  West  Ham  I  have  seen 
them,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  West  Ham  and  Poplar,  have 
you  seen  them  anywhere  else  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  object — can  you  explain  it— of  keeping 
this  large  number  of  people  as  temporary  officers,  solely, 
I  take  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  rates  ? — I  cannot 
say.    I  could  not  give  any  answer  to  that. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  officers  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

(vl/r.  Lough.)  I  take  it  the  witness  means  workmen  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  include  workmen? — No, 
with  the  workmen  there  is  a  fairish  number — not 
a  large  number  ;  but,  including  workmen,  there  is  a 
large  number. 

(Mr.  Lough.)  Five  or  six,  I  should  think  ;  I  could  not 
say  right  off. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  had  better  have  the  books. 

(The  Inspector.)  Those  temporary  officers  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  That  is  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  And  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.    We  know  nothing  about  them. 

(J/r.  Lough.)  With  the  exception  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  some  cases  have  been  asked  for 
sanction  to  the  appointment,  and  they  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  do  so,  and  these  men  were  employed  under 
the  assistant  officers  Order. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  In  regard  to  the  temporary  officers,  are  a 
large  number  of  them  workmen  who  are  employed  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  I  will  read  the  list. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  No,  give  me  the  totals. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  will  have  that  this  afternoon  or 
to  morrow.  We  will  now  adjourn,  and  Mr.  Lough  will 
get  it  out  for  us,  and  we  will  have  the  books  sent  for  that 
Genery  knows  about. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you-  had  much  experience  with 
regard  to  stores  in  your  20  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  quality  of  meat  and  so 
forth  ? — Well,  not  in  a  way  ;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inspected  any  of  the  stores  of  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  it  come  under  your  notice  ? — I  have  had 
some  of  the  meat  for  dinner. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  it  ? — Well,  I  have  had  to 
say  pass  "  to  it  a  good  many  times  ;  I  have  had  to  say 
"  take  it  away." 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  quality  that  is  specified  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  meat  that  you  have  had  supplied  to  you  for 
dinner  of  the  quality  specified? — No,  sir. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  Can  we  have  some  dates  of  this  sort  of 
thing  ?  It  is  all  very  general.  When  was  it  Mr.  Genery 
objected  to  the  meat,  and  who  did  he  object  to,  and  so 
on? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Was  this  speaking  generally,  or  on  par- 
ticular dates  ? — I  could  not  give  the  dates.  I  have  been 
there  over  three  years. 

Q.  How  often  has  this  sort  of  thing  happened? — Say  a 
dozen  times.    I  have  gone  without. 

(The  Inspector.)  With  whom  do  you  mess? — Myself 
and  the  assistant  clerk. 

Q  Anybody  else? — No,  sir,  nobody  else. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  understand  what  wether  leg  of 
mutton  is? — Yes,  castrated  lamb,  that  is  bred  for 
mutton. 

Q.  Specially  bred  for  fattening  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  mutton  you  had  of  that  description  ? — No, 
I  should  not  think  it  was — not  any  of  it,  at  any  time. 

Q.  Not  on  any  occasion  ? — No. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  other  workhouses,  is  it  a 
customary  thing  to  specify  meat  in  that  way  ? — In  one 
or  two  workhouses,  of  course,  they  tender  in  that  way, 
but  as  a  rule  they  tender  for  frozen  mutton,  both  at 
workhouses  and  asylums. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  on  no  occasion  have  you  had 
mutton  which  could  fairly  be  described  as  prime  English 
wether  ? — Yes,  in  my  opinion  it  never  has  been. 

Q.  Has  the  cheese  come  under  your  notice  ? — It  has 
only  come  under  my  notice  in  this  way — I  have  heard 
that  inmates  have  complained  about  it. 

Q.  To  you  ? — Yes,  to  me. 

Q.  To  what  effect  have  the  complaints  been  made  to 
you  ? — The  word  they  used  was  that  it  was  "  rotten 
stuff." 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  correct  description  ? — Well,  it  was  not 
absolutely  rotten,  but  it  smelt  a  bit  for  one  thing.  The 
contract  was  for  best  American  cheese.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the  cheese 
before. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Go  on.    (Witness  repeated  his  statement.) 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Ask  him  if  he  carried  any  of  these  com- 
plaints to  the  board  of  guardians.  We  are  having  a  lot 
of  gossip  about  the  workhouse. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Was  any  expert  ever  employed  to  inspect  or 
check  the  stores  ? — I  could  not  say,  sir  ;  no  one  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Maddams. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  He  says  he  cannot  say.  You  really  are 
not  justified  in  pressing  that  further. 

(The  Inspector.)  Who  is  Maddams? — The  stocktaker  ; 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Maddams  is 
in  his  private  capacity  ? — I  have  heard  he  is  an  insurance 
agent. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  borough  council? — I  believe 
he  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  when  he  took  stock  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  anything  about  a  typewriter  that 
was  purchased  for  the  master? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnat  do  you  know  about  it  ? — I  know  that  a  type- 
writer, at  a  cost  of  £30,  was  purchased  in  January,  1905. 

Q.  For  whom  ? — Well,  it  is  in  the  master's  ofSce. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  used  for  ? — ^There  is  no  general 
use  for  it.  I  believe  Mr.  Walton,  the  assistant  master, 
practises  a  little  upon  it. 

Q.  But  by  whom  was  it  mainly  used  :  Did  the  master's 
daughter  ever  use  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  have 
not  seen  her  do  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Are  we  to  have  these  leading  questions 
put  ?  I  must  really  call  your  attention  to  what  is  taking 
place.    I  am  objecting,  Mr.  Robb,  if  you  will  sit  down. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  shall  not  sit  down. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  I  shall  not  until  you  do.  I  take  objection 
to  what  Mr.  Robb  is  doing,  and  he  ought  to  sit  down. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  may  not  be  very  long,  and  there  may 
be  no  necessity  for  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  ought  to  have  our  proceedings  con- 
ducted regularly.  I  have  a  technical  objection  to  what 
Mr.  Robb  is  doing,  and  ask  for  leave  to  take  it,  and  I 
cannot  go  on  whilst  he  is  standing  up. 

(The  Inspector.)  This  is  really  childish. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  What  I  have  stated  is  really  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  in  the  courts,  and  the  more  the 
proceedings  are  brought  into  line  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts,  the  better  for  everybody. 

(The  Inspector.)  Make  your  objectioQ  then. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  that  this  witness  is  being  examined 
in  chief,  not  cross-examined,  and  evidence  is  being  put 
into  his  mouth  which  he  denies.  He  was  asked  whether 
the  master's  daughter  practised  on  the  typewriter,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know.  In  the  face  of  that  Mr.  Robb 
proceeds  to  cross-examine  him  upon  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  answer  the  objection  at  once. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  need  not  answer  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  sir,  

(Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  please  sit  down  while  I — well,  I 
will  sit  down  to  my  learned  friend. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  thought  that  you  had  decided  my 
objection. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  did  not,  I  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  understood  you  to  indicate  that  he  was 
not  to  proceed. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to 
say  further.  The  witness  said  he  had  not  seen  the  type- 
writer used,  and  I  did  not  catch  anything  further. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Then  you  have  not  heard  what  my  objec- 
tion is  based  on.  It  depends  upon  what  the  typewriter 
was  used  for. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  you  take  a  technical 
objection  and  stop  the  proceedings  for  five  minutes  on  a 
technical  point,  whereas  we  all  want  to  know  what  the 
fact  was. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  had  heard  of  these  charges  in  a 
proper  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  Inquiry  you  should 
have  had  the  evidence,  but  the  first  I  hear  of  it  is  the 
charge  now  made. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  By  your  own  officials. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  charge  made  is  that  the  guardians 
have  spent  £30  on  a  typewriter  which  is  used  by  the 
master's  daughter.  Mr.  Lough  will  tell  you  about  it  at 
once. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  take  the  Inspector's  ruling. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Lough, 
about  the  typewriter  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Subject  to  your  ruling,  sir,  I  will  not  have 
the  examination  of  the  witness  interrupted  in  this  way. 
If  Mr.  Grant  had  heard  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  we 
should  not  have  heard  these  trivial  objections  put  for- 
ward. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  What  is  the  story  of  the  typewriter,  Mr. 
Lough  ;  we  want  the  facts. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  I  want  a  ruling  of  the  Inspector  as 
to  whether  I  am  entitled  to  put  a  question  in  cross- 
examination,  and  I  ask  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  to  sit  down. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Grant,  we  must  follow  the 
ordinary  course.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  do  so. 
This  thing  has  gone  far  enough.  The  suggestion  is  that 
this  is  an  unnei^essary  typewriter.  The  witness  says  he 
never  saw  the  master's  daughter  use  it. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  It  is  the  suggestion  that  is  made,  sir. 

(2Ir.  Robb.)  I  certainly  object  to  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  or 
anyone  else,  interposing  like  this  in  the  course  of  the 
cross-examination. 

about  this 


Mr.  Genery. 
21  June. 


(The  Inspector.)  Oh,  let  us  finish 
writer. 


type- 


(Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  reply,  Mr.  Lough,  to  

(The  Ins2)ector.)  Really,  I  am  tired  of  the  typewriter. 
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Mr.  Oenery.       (Mr.  Rohb.)  So  am  I ;  I  was  not  going  to  ask  a  further 
  question  on  it. 

  ■  (Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  suppose  you  were. 

(Mr.  Lough.)  The  typewriter  was  supplied  by  the 
guardians  for  the  use  of  the  master's  office  in  the 
workhouse. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  would  ask  the  witness — are  you  in 
the  master's  office  ? — I  am  in  the  general  office. 

Q.  Can  you  use  a  typewriter  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  within  your  knowledge  any  officer  in  the 
workhouse  who  can  use  a  typewriter  ? — No,  sir. 

{ Mr.  Grant.)  That  surely  is  a  question  you  should  ask 
Mr.  Lough.    How  can  this  man  know  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  He  is  not  in  the  master's  office.  If 
the  guardians  will  give  what  evidence  they  have  of  the 
typewriter  being  used — but,  I  am  rather  tired  of  the  type- 
writer. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  hope  nobody  will  be  tired  of  the  Inquiry 
until  the  whole  of  the  facts  have  been  produced.  Let  me 
recall  your  mind  to  what  has  happened  

(Mr.  Robh.)  Are  we  to  have  speeches  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  speeches.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  to  this.  I  want  to  answer  my 
learned  friend's  objection  that  I  have  no  right  to  cross- 
examine  on  this  point. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  want  to  deal  with  the  typewriter. 
The  charge  against  us  is  that  it  has  been  put  into  the 
master's  office  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians  for  use 
by  the  master's  daughter. 

(The  Imj^cctor.)  No,  no. 

(Mr. -Grant.)  That  was  the  charge. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  charge  was  that  the  typewriter 
had  been  bought  quite  unnecessarily,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  master's  daughter  was  brought  in  to  show  it 
was  there  --is  a  plaything,  and  not  for  business. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Genery  having  supplied  all  the  infor- 
mation to  Mr.  Robb  beforehand  

(Mr.  Robb.)  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  examines  Mr.  Genery  on  the 
facts,  and  puts  the  master's  daughter  into  his  mouth. 
Genery  denies  it,  and  on  the  face  of  that  you  allow  Mr. 
Robb  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Genery — Mr.  Robb  having 
been  supplied  (I  charge  him  with  it)  by  Genery  with  all 
the  facts  he  is  asking  about. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Genery  denies  all  knowledge  of  it,  so 
how  could  I  have  been  supplied  with  it  ?  I  charge  my 
friend  with  absolute  and  intentional  discourtesy  to  me. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  rule  that  I  will  have  no  more 
of  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  not  my  fault.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  am  not  going  to  be  put  off  my  line  of  cross-examination 
by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  or  any  counsel  at  the  bar. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  it. 
As  T  said  from  the  first,  there  is  an  element  of  injustice 
to  some  of  the  guaidians.  The  Press  get  hold  of  these 
things.  Now  a  further  evidence  of  the  injustice  to  some 
of  the  guardians  is  being  introduced.  We  had  better 
proceed  with  some  of  the  alleged  irregularities,  the 
investigation  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  settlement  of 
the  case.  I  believe  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  both 
sides  to  get  at  the  facts. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  On  a  personal  ground,  Mr.  Davy,  I  claim 
your  indulgence.  Mr.  Grant  is  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  by  these  constant  interruptions  

(The  Inspector.)  Oh,  don't. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  he  will  disturb  me  in  the  conduct  of 
my  case. 

(The  Inspector.)  Let's  go  on  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  can  assure  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  that  he 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  will  make  me  put  my 
back  into  it  all  the  more.  (To  witness.)  Can  you  tell  me 
what  was  spent  on  the  workhouse  garden  last  year?  — 
£83  19s.  7d. 

Q.  How  much  did  that  include  for  labour? — 
£31  15b.  4d. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  labour  performed  ? — By  outside 
men. 


Q.  Were  there  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  house  at 
the  time  capable  of  doing  the  work  ? — I  should  say  so, 
sir. 

Q.  These  men  who  were  brouoht  in,  in  addition  to 
being  paid,  were  they  given  beer  at  their  dinners  ? — They 
were,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  class  of  work? — Simply  to  take  a 
flower  out  of  a  pot  and  put  it  in  the  ground. 

Q.  Nothing  requiring  any  great  skill  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  figures  were  put  in  at  an  early  part  of  the 
Inquiry  about  the  quantity  of  water  used  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — I  know  the 
quantity  that  was  used  during  last  year. 

Q.  What  did  it  average  per  head  per  day  ? — 75  gallons 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  this  excessive  waste  of  water 
has  come  about  Have  you  seen  anything  ? — I  have  seen 
them  washing  down  the  roads,  for  instance,  when  it  has 
been  pouring  with  rain. 

Q.  We  were  asking  the  master  this  morning  as  to  the 
cost  of  doing  up  his  sitting  room.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  cost  was  ? — I  can. 

Q.  Please  give  the  Inspector  the  figures  ? — There  were 
four  painters  doing  up  the  sitting  room. 

(The  Inspector.)  Where  do  you  get  the  figures? — From 
the  time  sheets. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  time  sheets? — I  do,  sir.  Four 
painters  were  engaged  350  hours  ;  two  labourers  25  hours  ; 
one  plumber  2  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  labour  ?— £12  16s. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  was  there  a  foreman  employed  ? — 
There  was,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  material  cost  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  paper  was  used  ? — Well,  I  should  say 
it  was  satinette,  in  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  class  paper  ? — Yes,  very  good,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  this  work  done  ? — 

(Mr.  Lough.)  It  was  done  by  the  works  department 
— by  direct  labour. 

(The  Inspector.}--  Do  the  entries  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  master's  family  appear  in  any  books  kept  by  you  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  were  told  Mr.  Madeley  paid  4s.  2d.  a  week  for 
his  son  and  daughter.  Is  that  correct  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
I  could  not  say. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  point  is,  that  this  sum  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board  when  they 
were  small,  and  that  as  they  grew  the  sum  was  not  altered. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  son  was  earning  £100  a  year  at  the 
borough  council. 

(A  ratepayer.)  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  notify  the  officials  of  the  guardians 
of  the  ages  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  We  cannot  have  these  questions  now 
that  the  guardians  have  counsel. 

(The  ratepayer.)  He  is  not  representing  me.  I  repre- 
sent a  large  body  of  ratepayers.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  notify  any  officials 
having  children  living  on  the  ratepayers  to  clear  out 
when  the  age  appointed  shall  have  arrived  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  should  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
guardians. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  the  guardians  would  be  more 
likely  to  know  what  was  going  on  than  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  This  young  man  was  21,  was  he  not?— 1 
believe  so  ;  I  don't  know  his  exact  age. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Madeley  tells  us  that  4s.  2d.  per  week  was 
paid  for  him  ? — Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Take  one  item.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  allowed 
per  week  for  fruit  and  vegetables  alone  ? — Is.  9d.  between 
the  two. 

Q.  Fruit  and  vegetables  ? — Is.  9d. 
Q.  The  son  and  the  daughter  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Both?— Yes. 
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(Mr.  Grant.)  The  two— the  master's  son  and  daughter?— 
The  two  children. 

{The  Impector.)  The  two  children.  That  is  what  the 
■witness  says. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  did  they  have  the  same  food  as  the 
master  ? — Certainly  they  did. 

Q.  Now  some  figures  were  put  in  about  the  newspapers 
that  were  supplied.    Did  you  hear  that  evidence  ? — No. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  newspapers  were  supplied  for  the 
use  of  the  master  and  matron  and  assistant  matron.  Is 
that  true  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  that  the  inmates  afterwards  got 
these  papers.    Is  that  correct  ? — I  could  not  say,  sir, 

Q.  Now  you  have  acted  in  other  capacities  besides  that 
of  master's  clerk  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  to  take  men  away  to  the 
farm  colonies  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— Well  as  often  as  I  could  get  the 
job. 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  ever  having  to  take  some 
men  to  the  farm  colony  at  Lingfield  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  particular  about  that 
occasion  ? — Well,  I  had  to  take  two  men  named  Oakes 
and  Shuttle.  I  took  them  to  Lingfield  on  the  2nd  of 
.  December,  1903.  Of  course  it  is  a  condition  with  these 
men  going  to  Lingfield  that  they  should  be  rigged  out  to 
a  certain  extent  with  clothing.  I  took  them  down  and 
left  them  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  them  next  ? — Well,  I  saw  Shuttle 
on  the  4th  of  February  at  the  Thames  Police  Court, 
■when  he  got  a  month's  hard  labour  for  absconding. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  other  man  ? — I  did  not  see 
him  for  a  long  time  after. 

Q.  Were  they  received  into  the  house  again  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  again  fitted  out  ? — Shuttle  was. 

Q.  You  took  them  to  London  Bridge  Station  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  convey  them  there  ? — In  a  brougham. 

Q.  Was  it  usual  to  give  outfits  to  men  who  were 
leaving? — Well,  not  all,  of  course. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  the  settlement  cases.  If  you 
were  removing  a  man  to  another  union  would  he  be 
given  an  outBt  ? — It  depended  on  where  they  were  sent  to. 
If  on  a  long  journey,  say  a  case  to  Plymouth  or  Scar- 
borough, it  was  usual  to  give  them  a  rig-out. 

Q.  Which,  of  course,  could  not  be  recovered? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Because  they  were  chargeable  to  the  other  union  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  J ust  so.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  some  book 
bearing  on  these  outfits  ? — A  book,  sir  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  don't  know  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Madeley  who  said  there  was  a 
book  showing  second-hand  clothing  purchased  and  outfits 
given  ? — I  don't  know  anything  about  this  book,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  apparently  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods  are  purchased  out  of  contract  and 
apart  from  contract  ? — No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  says  he  cannot  explain  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  bed- 
steads ? — The  bedsteads  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  object. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  want  to  know  something  about  the 
purchase  of  these  bedsteads. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  got  the  answer.  He  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

{The  InsjMCtor.)  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
purchase  of  goods  out  of  contract.  Doss  that  answer 
your  question  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Of  course,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  anything  you  say.  But  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
Mr.  Robb,  I  am  going  to  try  and  keep  you  within  the 
limits  of  ordinary  proceedings.  I  know  I  shall  fail 
sometimes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
bedsteads  ? — I  know  there  have  been  some  purchased. 


Q.  How  were  they  purchased  ? — I  kuow  250  Lawson    Mr.  Gencry. 

Tait  bedsteads  were  purchased.  ~ 

21  June. 

Q.  Have  they  been  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  ?   

— Otf  a  man  named  Butcher. 

Q.  Is  he  a  contractor? — I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is 
what  you  may  call  a  six-monthly  man,  who  is  called  on 
to  supply  any  little  article  that  might  bo  wanted  out  of 
contract. 

Q.  250  Lawson  Tait  bedsteads  were  purchased.  Did 
you  have  any  information  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  ? 
— 26s.  each. 

Q.  What  book  does  that  appear  in  ? — It  would  appear 
in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  day  book.  I  may  say 
that  they  were  not  purchased  in  one  lot,  but  in  ten  lots  of 
25  each. 

Q.  And  the  purchase  extended  over  several  months  ? 
— It  may  have  extended  over  12  or  15  months. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  ask  the  witness,  Mr.  Da-yy, 
when  they  began  and  ended. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  did  they  begin?— I  could  not 
say,  right  off. 

Q.  Is  it  recently  ? — I  could  not  say.  It  would  have 
been  some  time  last  year. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  point  no  doubt  the  guardians 
will  be  able  to  clear  up. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  may  say  that  on  every  item  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  or  elsewhere  you  shall  hare  the  very 
fullest  information. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  got  to  this  point,  that  the 
witness  tells  us  that  250  Lawson  Tait  bedsteads  were 
bought  in  a  good  many  lots,  ten  lots  in  all? — Yes. 

Q.  Extending  over  a  psriod  of  some  months,  at  26s. 
each  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Some  time  last  year. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Can  you  explain  why  the  transaction  was 
done  in  that  way  instead  of  by  way  of  public  tender  ? — 
No,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  would  not  be  a  matter  for  him 
to  explain. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Did  you  or  your  department  have  to  pass 
a  motor  car  for  Laindon  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  that  ? — I    believe  one  of  the  assistant 
clerks  to  the  guardians  did  that. 

Q.  Which  one?— Mr.  A.  B.  Smith,  I  am  told. 

{Mr.  Grant.)   I  don't  want  "I  am  told."     I  want  it 
accurate. 

{The  Inspector.)  Passed  the  motor.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  A  motor  was  purchased  for  £800.  The  individual 
who  passed  it  was  a  Mr.  A.  B.  Smith  ? — Y^es. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  passing  the  motor  ? — The 
motor  was  put  on  trial  and  he  was  the  gentleman  who 
passed  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  he  will  be  called  ? — Here  he  is,  sir. 
{Pointing  to  Mr.  Smith).  • 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  entirely  new  to  me.  Let  us 
understand  ;  a  motor  was  purchased  by  the  guardians — 
when  Mr.  Robb's  friends  leave  off  laughing. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  this.  I  know  something 
about  motors  myself.  I  should  think  it  was  some  form 
of  agricultural  motor  for  Laindon. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  it  is  put  to  the  witness  as  a  motor- 
car. Mr.  Robb  asked  about  a  motor-car.  It  was  a  van 
brought  down  frorn  Yorkshire  as  a  motor- van  for  the 
colony. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  shall  go  into  that  fully.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Smith  passed  it  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  it  come  before  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  ? — Yes. 
Q.  How?— 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Application  was  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sauction.  Then  we  entered  into 
a  contract  with  a  Yorkshire  firm. 

(T/te  Inspector.)  It  was  an  application  to  enter  into  a 
contract  without  advertising  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  constant 
interruptions.    I  shall  not  interrupt  him.    If  the  learned 
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Mr.  Genery    counsel  every  time  he  hears  something  new,  gets  up  and 
down  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  we  cannot  go  along  verj' 
21  June,      fa,st.    He  will  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  is  new. 

(The  Inspector.')  But  here,  Mr.  Robb,  the  correction 
was  justified. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  am  afraid,  as  usual,  sir,  your  observa- 
tion did  not  reach  the  press.  Tour  observation  was  that 
the  correction  was  justified.  It  won't  have  any  effect  on 
Mr.  Robb,  but  it  may  have  on  someone  else. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  so  unusual  for  a  correction  of  my 
remarks  to  be  justified. 

{The  Inspector .)  Go  on. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  commence  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  promise  not  to  interrupt  my  friend.  I  have 
not  interrupted  anyone  in  their  examination  here,  and  I 
claim  the  same  privilege  for  myself. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  say  frankly  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  Inquiry,  as  far  as  Mr.  Robb  is  con- 
cerned, to  me  as  an  experienced  lawyer,  is  wrong,  and 
I  shall  enter  a  protest,  and  a  strong  one,  against  it. 
From  my  experience  I  will  say  that  never  in  any 
court  of  inquiry  has  anyone,  making  charges  against  an 
individual  or  a  body,  been  allowed  to  cross-examine  on  any 
of  the  charges  before  he  has  put  his  charges  in  in  evidence 
or  proved  them  in  any  way. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  shew  him  the  charges  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Now  this  has  no  effect  on  me  whatever. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  simply  interrupt  to  enter  my  protest. 

{The  Inspector.)  Well  you  can  make  any  protest  in  the 
ordinary  course.  I  am  here,  and  want,  with  my  Depart- 
ment, to  get  out  the  whole  of  the  facts.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  deterred  from  that  in  any  way,  or  from  putting  any 
question  I  please  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  I  sit 
here  without  having  any  power  to  clear  the  court,  and 
that  puts  me  in  a  little  difiBculty.  But  I  don't  mean  to 
and  don't  at  all  complain  of  that.  But  I  do  say  that  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  protest  without  interrupting  or  wasting 
a  moment  of  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  me  explain  my  position. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  have  explained  it  half  a  dozen  times 
already. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  trust,  Mr.  Inspector,  you  

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  apparently  spoken  in  vain. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  say  this.  This  motor-car  is 
an  exact  illustration  of  what  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  Inquiry  commenced.  This  witness,  who  supplied 
Mr,  Robb  with  the  evidence  on  which  he  is  examining,  is 
asked  how  the  motor-car  for  the  guardians  is  passed. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  did  not.  I  protest.  I  asked  and  am 
asking  about  the  motor-car  for  Laindon,  and  for  what 
purpose  it  was  bought.  I  protest  emphatically  against 
the  constant  interruptions  from  this  gentleman  and  the 
misrepresentations  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  throw 
into  the  proceedings.  The  only  effect  of  them  will  be 
delay.  This  gentleman  is  brought  here  with  the  avowed 
object  to  browbeat  me  because  I  am  a  young  and  less 
experienced  man  than  he  is.  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
won't  be  able  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  my  conduct 
during  the  four  days  the  Inquiry  has  lasted  had  merited 
the  comments  my  friend  has  passed  I  assume  I  should 
have  learned  something  from  you,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  me  just  say  this.  I  am  going  to  take 
up  the  points  as  they  arise.  This  witness  has  put  a  charge 
about  a  motor-car. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  No  charge  at  all. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  a  word  was  said  to  us  about  it  before 
now.  No  notice  was  given  to  us  of  what  the  evidence 
was  to  be,  as  it  should  have  been.  I  did  not  call  him.  He 
is  put  up  as  one  of  the  officials  of  the  workhouse.  He  is 
called  by  you,  sir,  and  unless  I  had  interrupted  at  once 
and  shewn  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  motor-car  which 
cost  £800,  as  Mr.  Robb  said  

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Your 
own  official  said  it.  I  assume  that  the  motor-car  was 
supplied  for  Laindon. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  must  allow  me.  When  a  matter 
which  is  really  a  personal  charge  against  my  clients,  the 
guardians,  of  purchasing  a  motor-car,  you  must  allow  me 
to  give  the  real  facts,  and  with  your  permission  I  shall  do 
it  whenever  it  occurs. 


(The  Inspector.)  We  have  got  the  use  for  which  this  car 
was  purchased. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  said  the  interruption  was 
justified,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  the  exact  facts  out  when 
a  charge  is  made.  That  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
in  the  past. 

(  The  Inspector.)  All  right. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Has  any  contractor  ever  approached  you 
for  information  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  who  supplied  that  bed-ticking 
you  spoke  about  ? — -It  was  divided  up  between  two 
contractors. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?— Messrs.  W.  H.  Watts  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? — -No,  sir,  I  could  not  say 
right  off  ? 

Q.  Are  they  local  people,  both  of  them  ? — Oh  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  ordered  to  make  up  parcels  of 
any  description  for  the  guardians  to  take  away  from  the 
workhouse  ? — I  was  ordered  to  make  up  parcels  of 
stationery,  but  not  for  the  guardians  to  take  away.  A 
messenger  has  taken  them  away. 

Q.  A  messenger  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  to  ? — Mr.  Findea,  one  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  parcels  of  stationery  for  him  ? — 
I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  the  workhouse  stores  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  By  whose  directions? — The  late 
master,  Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  And  did  you  consider  that  a  lawful  order  of  the 
master  ? — What  was  I  to  do  ?  Was  I  to  say.  No,  I  must 
not  do  it  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  to  your  knowledge  were  they  sent  to 
Mr.  Finden  ? — I  believe  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  Who  addressed  them  ? — There  was  no 
address.  I  made  up  the  parcel.  The  parcel  was  left  in 
the  master's  office.  The  master  called  a  messenger  and 
sent  it  away.    I  did  not  send  it  away,  I  made  it  up. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  know  it  was  for  a  particular 
guardian  'i — The  master  told  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  entered  it  in  his 
book,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ? 

{The  Insp)ector.)  Did  you  make  any  protest? — No. 
How  could  I  ?  I  am  a  subordinate.  I  am  obliged  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  master. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  legitimate  instructions.  Will  you 
ask  him  if  he  made  any  entry  in  the  books  ? — There  is  no 
book  kept  of  the  stationery. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  stationery? — A  packet 
of  250  envelopes,  half  a  ream  of  foolscap  paper,  a  few 
pencils,  pens,  &c. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  ? — It  was  a  long  time  ago. 
Perhaps  12  months  ago.  I  have  not  only  done  it  once.  I 
have  done  it  twice  or  three  times. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  ask  him. 
Mr.  Genery,  when  did  you  first  have  anything  to  do  with 
workhouse  administration  ? — I  cannot  say  when.  It  goes 
back  a  good  long  time. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — 46  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  any  official  post  in  workhouse 
administration  ? — It  may  have  been  about  eight-and- 
twenty  years. 

Q.  I  want  a  direct  answer.  I  don't  want.  It  may  be  ? — 
I  have  not  the  papers  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
history  without  looking  up  papers.  How  long  do  you 
want  to  get  the  papers  ? — They  are  at  home. 

Q.  Not  at  the  workhouse  then  ? — The  workhouse  is  not 
my  home. 

Q.  I  shall  want  a  lot  of  answers  from  this  witness.  I 
think  {to  the  Inspector)  you  should  allow  him  to  go  away 
and  fetch  the  papers. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  so  remote. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  may  think  so.  Wait  till  you  hear  a 
little  more  of  my  cross-examination. 
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{The  Inspector.)  The  particular  point  is  that  you  want 
to  know  how  long  he  has  been  engaged  in  workhouse 
administration.    He  says  about  28  years. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  I  want  his  history. 

{The  Inspector.')  The  question  you  are  asking  him  is 
what  is  his  age.    He  says  about  28. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Excuse  me.  He  said  his  age  is  4G.  I  am 
asking  him  when  he  became  associated  with  the  work- 
house. And  he  said  about  28  years.  He  says  he  wants 
his  papers  before  he  can  give  me  the  exact  date. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  don't  know  where  we  are  getting  to. 
This  official  is  an  official  of  the  board  of  guardians.  I 
don't  care  what  his  record  is.  Now  he  is  to  have  the 
harrow  driven  over  him. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  is  to  be  tested  as  to  his  credibility. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  What 
was  the  first  post  you  held.  You  know  that  ?  — Oh  yes. 
I  was  assistant  steward  at  Fulham  Union  Workhouse. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  after  that  ? — St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

Q.  As  what  ? — assistant  master. 

Q.  And  the  next  ?— Master  of  Mile  End  Workhouse. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  master  there  ? — About  4  years. 
1  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Roughly  4  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  brought  you  down  to  1893,  did  it  not  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  these  records  in  pen  and  ink 
and  they  drop  out  of  my  memory. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  You  say  about  August,  1893  ? 

{Mr.  Graiit.)  And  in  1893  were  you  charged  at  the  Old 
Bailey  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the  guardians  of  Mile 
End  Old  Town,  and  of  obtaining  £468  and  £87  by  means 
of  false  pretences? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  get  a  master's  post  after  this 
record  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  And  since  then  you  have  been  getting  temporary 
■employment  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  1903  you  applied  for  an  appointment 
in  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  consulted  about  your  application '? — I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
said  you  might  go  there  if  Mr.  Crooks  had  no  objection, 
and  that  Mr.  Crooks  said  that  although  you  had  been 
guilty  you  might  have  a  fresh  start  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  have  the  papers  here 
to-morrow  and  then  we  shall  see  precisely  what  was 
said. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  At  any  rate  you  came  into  the  workhouse 
in  1903.  The  guardians  knowing  of  your  record  were 
willing  to  give  you  a  fresh  start  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  came  there  in  1903  was  it  that 
you  became  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
workhouse? — The  administration  of  the  workhouse  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  ? — I  did  not  become  dis- 
satisfied. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  first  began  to  write  anything  about 
it  ?— Did  what  ? 

Q.  When  did  you  write  about  it  ? — Write  about  it  ?  I 
have  not  written  to  anyone. 

Q.  Mr.  Genery,  you  are  on  your  oath.  I  have  the 
letters  here  ? — You  have  got  letters  there  that  I  have 
written  ? 

Q.  Before  I  ask  you  anything  further,  do  you  want  to 
withdraw  that  answer  that  you  have  not  written  to 
anyone  ? — No. 

Q.  You  have  not  written  to  anyone  before  you  came 
into  the  office  to-day  ? — I  don't  quite  understand. 

Q.  I  put  the  question  again.  Y^ou  came  into  the  work- 
house in  1903.  This  is  June,  1906.  During  that  period 
have  you  written  to  anyone  about  the  administration  of 
the  workhouse? — Never. 

Q.  Have  yon  written  any  criticism  at  all  about  the 
affairs  in  the  workhouse  ? — Never. 

Q.  Or  complaints  ? — Never. 

Q.  Or  spoken  to  anyone  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  spoken  to 
Jots  of  people. 


Q.  You  have  spoken.    First  of  all,  let  us  see  who  they    Mr.  Genery. 
are.    Are  they  Local  Government  Board  officials  who 
you  have  spoken  to.    If  so,  who  are  they  ? — Mr.  Oxley.         21  June. 

Q,  Anybody  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Quite  sure? — There  were  several  gentlemen  in  the 
room. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Oxley  was  there  ? — Ye?.  ^ 

Q.  But  except  when  Mr.  Oxley  was  there  you  have  not 
spoken  to  anybody  else.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Davy  ? — 
Mr.  Davy  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Oxley  was  conducting  the  Inquiry  ? — 
Mr.  Oxley  was  not  conducting  any  inquiry.  I  went  to 
see  Mr.  Oxley  at  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  that.     When  was  it  ?  —  The 
1st  of  May. 

Q.  That  is  so  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  visit  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  any  occasion  ?— No.  After  I  had  left  Mile  End 
I  went  and  called  on  Mr.  Lockwood.  Those  are  the  only 
two  occasions  I  have  ever  been  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  order  to  get  some  employment  ?— 
No.    I  have  got  plenty  of  employment. 

Q.  You  visited  Mr.  Oxley.  On  how  many  occasions 
have  you  been  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — These 
two  occasions.  I  went  to  sea  Mr.  Lockwood  on  one 
occasion  and  Mr.  Oxley  on  the  other  occasion. 

Q.  In  May  of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  sent  for  you  to  go  ? — I  wrote  to  say  I  would 
go  up. 

Q.  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Genery,  you  are  not  doing  yourself 
justice.  You  told  me  just  now  you  had  never  written 
anything.  Now  you  say  you  have  written  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  will  withdraw  that.  I  did  write 
to  Mr.  Oxley. 

Q.  Now  then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  writing.  When  was 
it  you  first  wrote  anything  at  all  about  Poplar  to  anybody  ? 
— On  the  17th  of  March  of  this  year. 

Q.  Who  was  that  to  ?— Mr.  Oxley. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  know  whether  these  papers  are 
here — these  documents  he  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  far  as  I  remember  you  made  a 
communication  to  Mr,  Oxley  when  he  was  inspecting  the 
workhouse  ?— I  did  not  make  it  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  I  sent  for  you  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  if  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Genery's  letter  ? 

{Tlie  Insp>ector.)  So  far  as  I  remember  he  wrote  a 
note  submitting  himself  as  evidence,  and  he  said  he  had 
an  important  communication  to  make,  and  Mr.  Oxley 
saw  him  in  my  presence. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  the  letter. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  original  letter?  If  I  remember 
rightly  it  was  a  short  letter  to  say  he  had  an  important 
communication  to  make.  I  think  so.  I  have  scores  of 
these  letters. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  If  this  letter  is  put  in  I  shall  ask  that  the 
other  letters  of  complaint  should  also  be  put  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  this  particular  one. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  this  letter  is  put  in,  let  the  other  letters 
you  have  received  about  this  board  be  also  put  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  the  letter.  Mr.  Robb  can  ask 
anything  he  likes.  I  also  want  to  see  the  minute  of  the 
interviews  with  Mr.  Genery. 

{The  Inspector.)   There  was  no  minute  at  all.  Some 
notes  may  have  been  taken. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Well  then,  just  consider  what  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  doing  through  you.  It  is  allowing 
one  of  officials  to  the  guardians  to  go  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  make  anonymous  complaints 
without  disclosing  these  complaints  in  any  way  to  the 
guardians  or  letting  them  know  anything  about  them 
until  this  man  has  been  examined.  I  am  asking  to  cross- 
examine  him  on  the  statements  made  and  I  am  entitled 
to  have  the  letter. 
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Mr.  Oenery.       {Hie  Lisijedor.)  You  are  entitled  to  cross-examine  him 

  on  oath  on  the  questions  he  came  here  for. 

21  June 

 ^  '  {Mr.  Grant.')  But  I  am  entitled  to  know  what  the  man 

said  when  he  saw  you,  after  such  a  record. 

{Tlie  Lispector.)  It  is  a  matter  for  us  what  credence  we 
attached  to  what  he  said.  If  I  were  to  produce  all  the 
letters  I  have  received  

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  am  only  asking  for  a  matter  of  common 
justice.  I  am  not  speaking  personally.  The  Local 
Grovernment  Board  have  actually  received  from  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  guardians  a  letter  saying  that  he 
has  a  complaint  to  make.  According  to  this  statement, 
which  I  don't  accept,  he  goes  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  he  sees  Mr.  Oxley  and  you,  and  he  sees  other 
officials,  and  makes  statements  and  then  we  are  never 
told  he  is  coming  to  you,  we  are  never  told  that  any 
statements  were  made,  and  we  have  no  alternative, 
beyond  seeing  the  letter,  of  knowing  anything  about  it. 

{The  Inqxctor.)  Why  should  you  ?  I  don't  call  him  on 
the  statements  he  made  to  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  which 
I  am  making  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  I 
understand  their  rules,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  first  thing  that  Department 
.  does  if  anybody  is  to  be  impeached  is  to  send  them  a  copy 
of  their  impeachment  and  to  ask  them  for  their  observa- 
tions on  that  impeachment. 

{Tlie  Insjwcfor.)  That  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  invariable 
practice. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  content  to  take  the  usual  practice, 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  usual  practice  and  let 
me  see  that  statement. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  I  object  unless  all  the  letters  are 
given  to  my  learned  friend.  At  the  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  the 
inquiry  was  in  actual  progress  at  the  time.  If  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  the 
statements  of  anj'  official  unless  the  officers  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way  we  shall  never  get  an  officer  to  make  any 
statement. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  object  of  that  inquiry  was  to  see 
whether  the  request  of  the  guardians  should  be  acceded 
to  and  a  public  Inquiry  ordered. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  At  the  present  time  I  am  so  handicapped 
by  not  knowing  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  I  have 
not  seen  the  correspondence  between  the  board  and  the 
guardians  preliminary  to  the  Inquiry,  and  therefore  I 
have  to  proceed  by  way  of  general  knowledge  of  what  is 
usual  in  these  cases. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  suggest  it  would  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  if  my  friend  would  read  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  four  days. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  asking  for  the  letter  and  the  minute 
of  the  interview. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  wonder  what  we  shall  be  asking  for  next. 
If  you  put  in  all  the  letters  you  have  received  we  shall  be 
here  a  very  long  time. 

{The  Inspector.)  Here  is  your  witness. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  is  not  mine.  He  is  yours.  I  am 
cross-examining  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Just  now  you  said  he  was  my  witness. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  I  understand  you  will  have  the 
letter  produced. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  indeed,  you  may  not  understand 
that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  refuse  it  to  me  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  telling  you  what  it  is.  It  is,  if  I 
remember,  simply  a  letter  stating  • 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  ask  for  the  minute  of  the  interview 
made  when  he  came  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
make  this  complaint,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  I  shall 
not  have  it. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  That  is  my  ruling.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  make  all  this  fuss 
about  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  seen  the  letter. 

(27i(?  Inspector.)  If  you  were  to  see  the  multitude  of 
letters  I  have  received  

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  I  ask  for  them  it  will  be  time  for 
you  to  refuse  them. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  a  grave  objection  to  communica- 
tions of  officers  pending  the  Inquiry  being  disclosed  to 
persons  whom  those  letters  referred  to. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  taking  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  thing  and  the  Inquiry  will  now  proceed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)     Do  I  understand  that  this  letter  is 
refused  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Seriously  speaking,  my  learned  friend  and 
his  clients  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
officers  going  into  the  box  and  giving  information,  and  all 
this  examination  into  an  officer's  past  record  is  an  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  piece  of  cruelty,  with  the  object  of 
deterring  other  officers  from  giving  information.  I 
strongly  object  to  any  confidential  letter  of  any  officer 
being  disclosed.  I  strongly  object  to  any  confidential 
communication  of  any  officer  pending  the  Inquiry  being 
disclosed. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  given  my  ruling. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  not  seen  them  and  don't  know 
whether  the  other  side  has. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now  we  will  come  to  the  point.  I  have 
not  got  from  you  what  was  the  nature  of  your  communi- 
cation with  the  Local  Government  Board.  What  other 
communications  have  you  made  to  anybody? — Not  any. 

Q.  Not  any.  There  again  you  must  be  careful  about 
your  answer,  because  that  flatly  contradicts  an  answer 
you  have  already  given,  when  you  said  you  have  made 
complaints  ? — I  have  not  made  complaints. 

Q.  You  said  so  just  now.  You  said  you  made  com- 
plaints to  certain  other  officers  of  what  went  on  in  the 
workhouse? — No,  sir. 

Q.  No  ? — I  may  have  discussed  it  with  the  officers.  I 
have  not  made  complaints.  What  is  the  good  of  my 
making  complaints  ?  Supposing  they  had  gone  to  the 
guardians  with  my  complaints,  they  would  have  kicked 
me  out. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  any  way 
you  ever  tried  ? — It  was  no  use. 

Q.  Wait  till  you  have  heard  the  question.  Did  you 
ever  suggest  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  guardian  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  workhouse  which  ought  not  to 
be  there  ? — Never. 

Q.  There  were  irregularities  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  There  were? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  it  ?— The  very  first 
quarter  I  was  in  the  place. 
Q.  In  1903  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  you  ? — There 
was  the  matter  of  the  beer.  I  am  being  obliged  to  draw 
it  out.    There  were  also  lots  of  other  things. 

Q.  Quite  right.  My  complaint  against  you  is  that, 
knowing  of  these  things  you  did  not  make  an  entry  in 
the  books.  I  ask  you  another  question — what  was  the 
next  thing  after  the  beer  ? — Well,  there  was  general  waste 
in  the  place.  There  was  no  head.  There  was  no  man  to 
go  to,  and  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  going  on 
which  ought  not  to. 

Q.  I  want  a  little  more  in  detail  ? — General  waste 
going  on. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  a  mass  of  notes  before  you.  I  think 
there  was  tbe  water.  You  have  not  given  us  much  in 
detail  ?— 75  gallons  per  head.    Is  not  that  too  much  ? 

Q.  What  further  complaints  have  you  made  against  the 
guardians.  Let  me  read  the  complaints  you  have  already 
made.  First  of  all  there  was  the  beer.  Then  the  con- 
tracts. And  then  the  bed-ticking.  Then  the  stock- 
taking. Then  the  relatives  of  the  guardians.  Then  the 
temporary  officers.  Then  the  stores.  Then  there  was  a 
type-writer.  Then  the  workhouse  garden.  Then  the 
water.  Then  the  decoration  of  the  assistant  master's 
room  ? — The  assistant  master's  room. 

Q.  And  then  the  master's  family.  Then  the  farm 
colonies? — I  never  said  anything  about  the  farm 
colonies. 

Q.  There  was  a  complaint  made  against  two  men — 
Oakes  and  Shuttle.  Tben  the  outfits,  and  then  the  bed- 
steads. Later  on  there  was  Laindon.  Is  there  anything 
else  ? — There  are  a  few.  Well,  a  man  named  William 
Payne,  56  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse 
on  the  Ist  of  December,  1902. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  went  there  ? — Oh,  no. 
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Q.  I  think  you  said  you  went  there  in  1903  ? — Ob,  yes, 
you  are  right. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  got  this  information  ? — I  got  it  from 
the  books. 

Q.  You  have  been  searching  it  out  from  the  books  V — 
It  comes  natural  to  me. 

Q.  I  understand  ? — 

(ilfr.  Robb.)  Let  him  give  his  answer.  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  that  judges  declare  that  witnesses 
should  not  be  questioned  on  matters  that  did  not  come 
np  during  examination. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Go  on  with  your  evidence  ? — William 
Payne  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  in  December, 
1902.  His  order  was  marked  by  the  committee,  "  The 
committee  request  immediate  attention  to  this  man." 
That  man  remained  in  the  workhouse  for  three  years  and 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  found  he 
belonged  to  Romsey  in  Hampshire. 

Q.  Well? — That  man  was  in  Poplar  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates.    He  ought  not  to  have  been. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  removed  they  could  have  recovered 
from  Romsey  ? — 

(I\Ir.  Bobb.)  My  friend  accuses  me  of  not  knowing  the 
Poor  Law.  He  does  not  know  how  long  you  can  charge 
any  union  with  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper.  He  is 
under  the  impression  that  you  can  charge  two  or  three 
years.    A  mere  novice  would  know  different. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  say  this  at  once.  I  am  here  to 
protect  my  clients.  I  am  not  here  to  trouble  about 
anything  Mr.  Robb  says  about  me. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  you  are  not  called  to  do. 

(Mr.  Gratit.)  Now  Mr.  Genery,  have  you  finished  with 
that  case  ? — When  this  man  was  removed  after  being  in 
the  workhouse  for  three  years  and  three  months  he  was 
rigged  out  in  an  entire  rig  of  clothes,  and  an  official  of  the 
workhouse  took  him  down.  Of  course  this  official  ought 
not  to  have  gone,  because  you  cannot  work  a  dual  office. 
If  he  is  assistant  master  to  the  workhouse  he  should  be 
that  and  not  removal  officer  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Is  that  ail  you  have  to  say  about  that  case  V — Yes. 
A  man  named  John  Markhams  was  in  the  workhouse 
for  20  years  before  they  removed  him. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  came  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  details  about  this  case  ? — I  have 
no  details. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  matter  you  complain  of  ? — Well, 
there  is  the  matter  of  Cunningham.  I  think  that  has 
already  been  referred  to.  I  have  not  said  it.  It  has  come 
out.    He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Lansbury. 

Q.  You  had  better  tell  us  about  him  ? — Well,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  workhouse  as  assistant  engineer,  and 
during  that  time  he  also  did  outside  work. 

Q.  Was  he  living  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  have  regular  hours  of  attendance  V — Oh,  yes, 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say  about  Mr.  Cunningham. 
What  is  the  next '? 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Was  he  an  eight-hour  officer? — I 
believe  he  was. 

Q.  You  are  all  on  duty  for  eight  hours  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  see  you  have  a  budget  there.  I  want 
you  to  tell  us  what  it  is  ? — At  Christmas,  1904,  and  1905, 
a  concert  was  given  to  the  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  and 
paid  artistes  were  engaged  for  these. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — I  could  not  say 
right  ofE. 

Q.  You  have  not  searched  that  up  ? — It  is  hardly 
worth  while. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  paid  ? — Anything  from 
10  to  20  guineas. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  that  is  hardly  worth  while  ? — 
I  have  not  got  the  book  to  see. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  think  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
charge  without  producing  evidence  ? — It  is  quite  illegal 
to  do  it. 

To  pay  artistes  to  come  to 


Q.  Illegal  to  do  what  ? 
the  workhouse. 

Q.  When  was  it  ?  ■ 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  ask,  sir,  what  fund  it  was 
out  of  ? 
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(Mr.  Grant.)  At  present  I  want  the  date  of  the  concert  ? 
—Boxing  Day,  1904,  and  Boxing  Day,  1905. 
Q.  Two  concerts. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  amount  was  ten  guineas  for  each 
concert  or  five  ? — I  say  anything  from  ten  to  twenty. 

(The  Inspector.)  They  would  be  paid  for  out  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  ? — It  is  paid  for  by  the  master,  I 
think,  out  of  petty  cash. 

(.lAr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  next  thing? — I  think  it  was 
in  September  last  year  the  guardians  elected  a  man  as 
out-relief  distributor. 

Q.  Yes.    What  is  bis  name  ? — Comfort. 

Q.  That  was  the  post  you  applied  for  ? — It  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  it  ? — I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  your  dissatisfaction  with 
the  guardians  began  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  the  reason  why  the  guardians 
would  not  appoint  you  to  that  important  post.  Was  it 
not  because  of  your  record  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  reason  ? — Oh,  dear  no.  They  did 
not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  My  record  was  brought  up 
by  one  of  the  guardians,  Lansbury,  to  blacken  me  and  to 
l^revent  my  getting  the  job.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  made  a 
slip.    Am  I  always  to  be  blackened  with  it  ? 

Q.  Let  us  have  things  accurately.  Thirteen  years  age 
you  were  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  ? — Wait  a  minute.  I  was  discharged  on  my  own 
recognisances  of  £100  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called 
upon.  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  was  then  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all. 

(TJ(e  Inspector.)  What  is  your  tenure  of  office  under 
the  guardians  ? — They  can  dismiss  me  at  a  month's 
notice. 

Q.  And  without  any  interference  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Therefore  you  can  be  dismissed  for  the 
evidence  you  are  giving  to-day  ? — I  can. 

(llip  Iri.'<pector.)  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  other 
officers  of  the  guardians.  I  want  it  to  be  known  that  if 
any  officer  of  the  guardians  comes  and  offers  evidence 
here  he  will  be  protected  to  the  utmost  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  said. 
But  let  us  deal  with  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  am  defending 
the  guardians,  and  cross-examining  the  witness  and 
cannot  pay  attention  to  Mr.  Davy  all  at  once.  I  was 
not  putting  it  to  you.  It  came  from  you.  (To  icit/iess.) 
Now  have  you  any  more  charges  to  make  against  the 
guardians? — About  this  out-relief  distributor.  This- 
man  who  was  engaged  at  £150  was  utterly  incompetent. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  ? — Not  in  my  opinion,  but  in  faci;. 
They  had  to  engage  a  man  at  £1  15.s.  a  week  to  assist 
him  in  the  work.    I  could  have  done  it  for  £130  a  year. 

Q.  But  how  much  money  would  have  been  passing 
through  your  hands  every  week? — Not  any  money. 

Q.  Goods  then.  What  was  the  value  of  them  that 
would  pass  through  your  hands  every  week  ? — I  could  not 
say  right  ofE. 

Q.  A  large  amount  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  very  trustworthy  post  ? — There  is  nothing  in  it, 
Q  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  Comfort  ? — Yes. 
Q.  What  is  the  next  ?— On  the  14th  of  March  of  this 
year   a    paragraph   appeared   in  the   Daily  Chronicle 
respecting  the  Mazawattee  tea,  which  raised  the  ire  of  the 
guardians. 

Q.  Have  you  the  paragraph  there  ? — No.  Mr.  Lansbury 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Daib/  Chronicle  objecting  to  this. 
A  messenger,  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  was  sent  to> 
Fleet  Street,  and  he  was  paid  Is.  expenses  out  of  the 
rates.  This  was  a  private  communication  from  Mr, 
Lansbury  and  a  p.billing  was  paid  the  man  for  expenses 
out  of  the  rates. 

Q.  The  communication  was  defending  the  guardians  ? 
— That  does  not  matter.  It  was  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lansbury.    That  makes  him  a  private  individual. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
carefully  refrained  from  going  into  these  trivial  matters^ 
and  in  each  instance  they  have  been  elicited  from  the 
witnesses,  who  have  been  stung  into  retorting.  Most  of 
these  things  have  been  elicited  from  the  witnesses  whomi 
they  have  examined  themselves  by  their  methods  of  ' 
treating  them.  I  don't  want  it  to  go  forth  that  I  have 
dragged  up  all  these  details. 


Mr.  Gen-ery. 
21  June. 
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Mr.  Genery.       (The  Inspector.)  To  me  it  is  a  positive  grief  that  the 

  names  of  honourable  men  should  have  been  drawn  out  in 

21  June.       ^jjjg  ^jjg  papers  to  get  hold  of. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  regret  it.    We  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  At  all  events,  I  do  object  to  being  put 
under  innuendos.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  made  these 
charge?,  but  I  say  that  the  charges,  and  especially  those 
made  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  other  things  of  a  personal 
nature,  have  been  extracted  by  cross-examination  by  the 
guardians  and  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  I  don't 
want  it  to  go  forth  that  I  am  responsible. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Geaery,  what  is  the  next  thing '? 
— I  could  keep  on  all  day.  I  have  no  further  notes.  I 
have  done. 

^  Q.  Have  you  now  exhausted  every  charge  you  want  to 

make  against  the  guardians.  Those  of  which  you  have 
got  notes  ? — There  are  several  others,  of  course. 

Q.  This  is  a  full  Inquiry  ? — One  charge  is  against 
certain  guardians  feeding  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  for  one. 
Q.  Who  are  the  others  ? — I  leave  it  there. 
Q.  Are  there  others  ? — I  won't    say  anything  more 
about  this. 

Q.  You  have  said  so  '? — I  withdraw  it  then. 
Q.  Was  it  true  or  false  ? — True  to  an  extent. 
Q.  Let  us  have  them  ? — I  will  withdraw  it. 

Q.  I  won't  want  them  withdrawn.  I  want  to  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  charges.  The  guardians  are 
impeached  and  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  have 
the  whole  thing  out.  Let  us  have  the  guardians  who 
you  say  have  been  feeding  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. — 
I  will  leave  it  to  them. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  ? — I  withdraw  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one  V — With  respect  to  this  feeding 
at  the  workhouse  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding, 
and  I  think  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  should  like  to  read 
Article  172. 

Q.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  Poor  Law 
matters.  After  all,  we  don't  want  a  lecture  about  the 
Poor  Law.  We  want  facts.  Are  there  any  other  charges 
you  wish  to  make  ? — No,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Now  then,  let  us  go  through  them.  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  some  of  them  later  on,  and  discuss  them.  Did 
you  think  that  the  workhouse  was  overstaffed? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  they  could  have  dispensed 
with  ■? — A  number  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  me,  now '? — I  don't  see  why  I  should. 
Q.  You  are  here  to  help  me  ? — Yes,  that  may  be. 
Q.  And  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  ? — Well,  a  good  many 
I  cannot  individualise. 

Q.  Oh  yes,  you  can  ? — I  don't  see  why. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  object,  because  the  learned  counsel  is 
asking  for  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  he  objected  to  me 
asking  such  a  question.  He  said  that  a  witness  was  not  a 
judge  or  jury,  and  I  agree.  He  is  now  putting  the  same 
class  of  questions  to  which  he  strongly  objected  when  I 
asked  a  witness  the  same  sort  of  thing.  This  is  a  very 
good  example  of  doing  yourself  what  you  deprecate  in 
others. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  witness  says  his  general  opinion 
is  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  make  him  answer. 

(ITie  Itispector.)  I  cannot  make  him  answer. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  Do  you  decline  to  help  me? 

( The  Inspector.)  I  have  no  power  to  make  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  very  great  power.  You  can 
tell  him  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  I  don't  think  it  quite 
fair. 

(The  Inspector. )  You  ask  him  whether  in  his  opinion — 
well,  it  is  some  time  ago.  I  don't  think  you  can  indi- 
vidualise.   I  am  not  accustomed  to  this  method. 

(Mr.  Gra7it.)  I  ask  you  to  tell  the  witness  it  is  his  duty 
to  answer. 

(  Witness.)  I  don't  want  to  get  the  sack. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  heard  from  the  Inspector  that 
everyone  else  except  you  is  going  to  be  protected. 

(The  Inspector.)  Excuse  me,  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  sort. 


{Jlr.  Grant.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  man  is 
under  a  week's  notice,  and  that  some  officers  are  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can  protect  them. 

{'The  Inspector.)  You  are  asking  the  witness  for  a 
scheme  to  do  with  less  officers. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  am  entitled  to  put  a  question  and  I  ask 
you  to  help  me  to  put  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  want  to  know  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  can  be  dispensed  with  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  ask  you  to  recollect  that  I  was  stopped 
when  I  asked  the  witness  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 
I  was  at  once  stopped,  and  the  notes  will  bear  me  out. 
Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  introduce  matters  of 
opinion  when  I  was  debarred  from  doing  the  same. 
I  cannot  understand  it,  and  I  must  say  that  if  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  continue  on  every  little  point  my  learned 
friend  raises,  this  Inquiry  will  g5  on  for  some  time. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  will  make  it  worse. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  Inquiry  is  lengthened,  if  I  may  say 
so,  by  the  marked  inaccuracies  of  my  learned  friend. 

{The  Inspector.)  Don't  say  so.  He  puts  in  my  mouth 
and  your  mouth  things  that  we  never  said. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  are  accused  of  saying  that  officers 
won't  be  protected.  That  is  the  sort  of  misrepresenta- 
tion that  is  going  on. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb,  I  cannot  help  you. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  I  enter  my  protest. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  hear  what  officers  can  be  dispensed 
with  ?— I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to  get  a  man  or  a 
woman  the  sack.  Besides  that,  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
instruct  the  guardians  or  their  chief  officials  as  to  whp 
should  be  sacked  and  who  should  not. 

Q.  May  I  put  it  in  a  more  courteous  way.  Although 
an  officer  of  the  guardians,  you  don't  see  why  you  should 
help  the  guardians  in  the  administration  of  the  work- 
house, although  you  are  paid  ? — Do  you  pay  me  as  an 
officer  to  advise  them  ? 

Q.  Just  listen.  The  workhouse  is  much  overstaffed, 
and  the  officers  are  simply  falling  over  one  another.  Is 
that  your  view  ? — No. 

Q.  You  swore  it  ? — I  swore  it  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me. 

Q.  Well  then,  look  at  this  document,  and  tell  me 
whether  you  know  anything  at  all  about  it  ? — I  have  never 
seen  it  before  in  my  life. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer.  Look  at  it.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ? — No. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  Mr.  Genery  to  read  all 
through  it  ? — I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  suggest  that  you  wrote  it  ? — I  cannot 
typewrite. 

Q.  I  say  you  got  it  typewritten  ? — No. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  you  did  ?  

{Mr.  Robb.)  Now  I  object.  The  document  is  put  in. 
It  is  put  before  the  witness  and  he  swears  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  According  to  the  laws  of  evidence  he 
cannot  put  that  document  in. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  cannot. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  if  Mr.  Davy  reads  it  through.  It  contains  exactly 
the  same  charges  as  Mr.  Genery  has  just  made. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  My  friend  has  no  right  to  state  the  sense 
of  a  document  which  cannot  be  admitted. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  it  is  not  admitted  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  submit  he  cannot  put  it  to  the  witness. 
He  cannot  state  the  contents  of  it  when  it  is  not 
admissible  in  evidence. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  made  the  statement.  Very  well, 
then.  I  want  to  know  to  whom  else  besides  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  you  complained  to  ? — Nobody. 

Q.  To  whom  else  have  you  said  anything? — I  have 
said  it  to  hundreds. 

Q.  To  any  of  Mr.  Robb's  friends  ? — Very  likely. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? — I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  any 
of  those  gentlemen  over  there. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Genery,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  who,  since  last  March,  have  you  seen  about  this 
matter  ? — Who  I  have  seen  ?  No. 
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Q.  You  refuse  ? — I  refuse. 

Q.  You  have  seen  people  ? — I  don't  say  I  have. 

Q.  You  don't  say  you  have  not  ? — No. 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  have  not  ?— No. 

Q.  Now  I  put  to  you  a  general  question.  You  say 
that  the  discipline  among  the  officers  was  very  bad  ? — I 
did  not  say  so. 

Q.  I  said  the  discipline  of  the  house  generally  ? — Of 
the  inmates  ? 

Q.  Yes?— What? 

Q.  The  discipline  among  the  inmates  was  very  bad  ? — 
I  did  not  say  very  bad. 

Q.  Will  you  put  your  own  words  ? — I  don't  see  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  the 
workhouse,  make  any  complaint  of  what  you  saw  ? — 
I  said  a  little  while  ago  it  would  have  been  of  no  use. 


Q.  That  is  not  an  answer.    I  ask  you  why  you  didn't  ?  Gentry, 

—Yes.  „  — 

21  June, 

Q.  And  the  reason  is  that  it  would  have  been  of  no   

use  ? — Yes. 

Q.   During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  have  been 
at  Poplar  have  you  ever  known  anyone  dismissed  by  | 
the   guardians     or    threatened  by  the  guardians  for  j 
helping  them  with  suggestions  about  their  administra- 
tion ? — No. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  there,  did  ! 
you  make  any  suggestion  about  the  administration  of 
the  workhouse  ?— To  whom  ?  I 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  suggestions  ? — No. 

Q.  Not  to  the  guardians  ?— No.  1 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  never  opened 
your  mouth  until  you  got  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


Rev.  D.  CoNOLEY,  Chaplain  of  the  Workhouse  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(y^e  Impector.')  Are  you  the  chaplain  of  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — Daniel  Conoley. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Churchman  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  chaplain  ? — Eight  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours.  Have  you  regular  hoars  of 
duty  ?— No. 

Q.  No  regular  hours  of  duty.  Are  the  duties  at  the 
workhouse  most  difficult  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  all  hours  ? — No  special  hours,  except  when 
special  services  are  arranged. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask, 
Mr.  Robb? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  About  four  years  ago,  did  you  see  the 
chapel  altered  ? — ^The  chapel  was  renovated. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  long  it  took  ? — As  well  as  I  can 
remember,  from  4  to  6  months. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  that  a  moderate  and  proper 
time  to  occupy  ? — I  think  it  should  have  been  finished 
in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  the  work  involve  ? — The  inside  of  the 
roof  was  scraped  and  varnished  so  as  to  make  it  lighter 
in  appearance. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  the  floor  ? — The  floor  was  tiled. 

Q.  Was  that  done  under  Mr.  Gillock,  the  labour 
master  ? — The  superintendent  of  labour,  I  think  he  is 
called. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  about  the  work  ? 
— He  thought  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  wages  was 
scandalous. 

Q.  Yes? — He  told  me  that  about  £200  was  spent  on 
labour  alone  and  very  little  on  material. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  it  right.  Gillock,  who  was 
labour  master,  and  in  charge  of  the  job,  told  you  that 
the  money  paid  in  labour  was  scandalous  ? — He  did  so. 

Q.  He  said  it  was  about  £200  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  labour  alone  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  conduct  and 
discipline  in  the  workhouse  generally  ? — Well,  I  should 
say  it  was,  from  my  point  of  view,  very  bad. 

Q.  Yes.  Will  you  explain  that,  please  ? — Well,  the 
conduct  of  the  master  in  taking  the  guardians  to  the 
beer  cellar  eot  about  amongst  the  inmates  and  the 
conduft  of  the  master  recently  has  gone  abroad.  That 
also  has  got  to  be  known  to  the  inmates.  And  we  have 
in  the  house,  of  course,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  inmates  of  a 
low  type  of  character,  and  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  it  has  made  the  work  of  the  cbaplain  very 
'  difficult  indeed. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  class  of  inmates  to 
whom  example  is  everything.  What  has  been  the 
example  set  to  the  inmates  ? — I  should  say  very  bad. 

Q.  Has  it  been  subversive  of  discipline  ? — I  should 
say  so  certainly. 

Q.  Did  yen  experience  difficulty  with  any  of  the 
inmates? — There  is  no  pressure  put  on  the  inmates  to  go 
to  chapel,  and  of  course  their  knowledge  of  the  doings 
of  the  master  and  the  guardians  would  gradually  hinder 
them  from  taking  instruction  from  me. 


Q.  You  speak  of  the  doings  of  the  guardians.  Have 
you  any  personal  knowledge.  Have  you  seen  anything 
yourself  ? — I  have  seen  guardians  in  the  cellar  with  the 
master  drinking. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  person  in  the  workhouse 
the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  seen  ? — Mr.  Anderson. 

Q.  One  of  the  guardians.  You  saw  him  the  worse  for 
drink  ? — Yes. 

(J.  When  did  you  see  him  drunk  ? — I  cannot  specify 
the  date,  but  I  mentioned  it  to  Haswell.  I  came  out  and 
said,  "  Did  you  see  that  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
workhouse  ?  "  He  said,  "  He  is  not  sober."  I  saw  him 
rolling  up  to  the  master's  house  and  saw  him  smoking  a 
cigar. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — -Three  months  ago, 

Q.  Has  any  other  instance  of  this  kind  of  thing  come 
under  your  notice  ? — Only  the  general  going  to  the  cellar 
by  members  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  drunk  in  addition  to  the  beer  ? 
— The  only  thing  I  know  about  spirits  is  what  the 
master  told  me  in  the  doctor's  room,  when  the  doctor 
said  that  Mr.  Walton  said  that  there  were  five  bottles  of 
brandy  short,  and  he  told  Mr.  Walton  to  buy  some 
more.    He  taid  it  had  been  used  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Who  said  so  ?— Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  To  you  ^  and  the  doctor  ? — To  myself  and  the 
doctor. 

Q.  It  had  been  used  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  statement  made  ? — About  Christmas 
time. 

Q.  Last  Christmas  time  ? — -About  Christmas  time, 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Madeley  attended  to  their  duties  ?  —  Whether  they 
attended  to  their  duties  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  frequently  absent 
or  not  ? — I  don't  know  from  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  temporary  branch 
workhouse  at  Well  Street,  Hackney  ? — I  acted  as  chap- 
lain. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  you  can  give  to  the 
Inspector  about  that  ? — I  can  only  tell  him  about  being 
approached  by  the  master. 

Q.  Who  was  the  master  ? — There  was  a  master 
appointed,  Mr.  Clark.  I  was  approached  by  him  because 
he  said  he  was  in  a  great  difficulty,  that  he  had  had 
several  sleepless  nights  because  he  had  been  inter- 
fered with  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  gave 
me  one  or  two  instances  of  how  he  had  been 
interfered  with.  He  said  he  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee as  they  went  round,  a  defective  boiler  put  in  by 
Messrs.  Pyle.  Mr.  Madeley  stepped  back  and  threatened 
him  and  swore  at  him  because  he  brought  this  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians,  telling  him  that  he  would  have 
this  set  right.  In  the  matter  of  the  shirts,  he  said  that 
he  telephoned  as  he  felt  that  the  shirts  sent  in  were  not 
up  to  sample.  He  sent  to  ask  for  the  sample,  and 
Mr.  Madeley,  after  he  had  got  in  contact  with  the  matron 
on  the  telephone,  replied  that  he  had  insulted  his  wife  by 
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asking  about  such  a  thing.  There  was  also  a  challenge  or 
a  complaint  about  the  meat  sent  in.  In  that  case  he  was 
also  bullied  for  taking  any  notice  of  it.  I  told  the  man 
he  should  put  the  facts  in  writing — in  a  letter — and  that 
I  would  do  my  best  to  see  that  no  evil  was  caused  to  his 
position.  He  told  me  that  had  he  not  made  this  state- 
ment to  me  he  must  have  sent  in  his  resignation.  He 
spoke  to  me  as  the  chaplain  and  a  Churchman. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Can  you  give  any  date  for  this  Hackney- 
business  V — It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  the  workhouse.    It  would  be  in  the  books. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  ? — Yes,  when  the  Well  Street 
Workhouse  was  opened.    The  clerk  would  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Lough.  Was  it  in  1902  ?— 
I  think  it  was.    I  cannot  be  quite  sure. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  it  was  when  the  rector  of 
Bow  was  a  guardian  ? — I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  I  am  told  he  was.  At  any  rate  whether  he  was  or 
not,  can  you  tell  me  what  steps  you  took  to  protect  this 
man  ? — To  protect  him  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — ^I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that.  It 
is  entirely  a  matter  that  comes  within  the  discharge  of 
my  office. 

Q.  I  only  mean  this,  and  will  be  quite  content  with 
your  answer.  Having  had  these  complaints  made  to  you, 
did  you  do  anything  to  see  it  remedied  ? — I  did. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  it  was.  I  want  to  know 
if  you  followed  the  matter  up  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  was  it  put  right  afterwards  ? — Not  until  a 
considerable  time  after. 

Q.  But  the  master  has  been  dismissed.  You  cannot 
have  anything  more  than  the  dismissal  of  the  master  ? — ■ 

{Mr.  Robh.)  He  resigned. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now  just  tell  me.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
drunk  coming  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  get  drunk  in  the  workhouse  ? — He  was 
going  to  the  master's  house.  He  was  going  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  anyone  about  this  drink- 
ing going  on  in  the  workhouse  I  have  said  to  a  number 
of  people  that  I  thought  it  was  a  scandalous  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  (!onoley,  you  are  a  man  of  education,  you 
would  know  the  right  quarter  in  which  representations 
should  have  been  made  ? — I  did,  and  I  told  the  Bishop 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — We  sent  a  joint  letter,  I  and  the 
doctor,  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  asking  to  see 
the  new  Inspector  when  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — Last  year.  We  thought  that  was 
a  good  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  now  you  have  mentioned  one  guardian.  I 
want  to  know — you  have  already  said  you  have  seen 
others — can  you  mention  any  others  ? — I  cannot. 

Q.  "  I  have  seen  guardians  in  the  cellar  drinking.  I 
"  saw  Mr.  Anderson  drunk  coming  into  the  workhouse. " 
I  want  to  know  who  the  guardians  are  that  were  drink- 
ing in  the  cellar  ? — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  them 
drinking.    I  cannot  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  V — I  saw  it  on  one  occasion.  Actually 
saw  it.    I  have  been  there  myself  and  had  lemonade. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  a  teetotaller  ? — I  am,  fortunately. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  ofiEence  goes,  you  were  in  the  cellar 
as  the  guardians  were  in  the  cellar  ? — I  am  afraid  I  was. 
I  was  invited  there  by  the  master. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  ? — Lemonade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  your  lemonade  ? — J. 
suppose  it  came  from  where  the  others  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  ? — A  single  glass  of  lemonade 
on  two  occasions. 

Q.  On  two  occasions  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  only  on  one  occasion.  Close 
together  ? — Yes. 


Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  place  of  the  same  kind. 
Will  you  mind  telling  me  V — Any  other  place.  None, 
except  when  I  have  accepted  the  hospibality  of  the 
master  in  his  room. 

Q.  And  when  you  accepted  it,  at  the  time,  you  did 
not  know  that  there  was  anything  wrong  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  alter  you  opinion  later  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
have.  I  have  been  told  it  is  illegal  even  for  the 
guardians  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  workhouse  ;  it 
must  have  been  wrong  for  me  to  have  taken  the 
lemonade. 

Q.  These  guardians'  teas  have  been  charged  for  all 
through  and  have  been  allowed  by  the  Auditor.  The 
Auditor  must  have  been  just  as  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  illegal  as  you  were.  Well  now,  about  the 
chapel  ;  of  course  you  don't  pretend  to  have  any  expert 
knowledge  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  And  the  superintendent  of  labour  says  that  the 
expenditure  was  scandalous  ? — That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  afterwards  dismissed  ? — 
No,  I  don't  think  he  was  dismissed. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  In  justice  to  this  man,  whom  I  don't 
know.  Here  is  a  statement  going  forth  on  the  authority 
of  the  learned  counsel  that  Mr.  Gillock  was  dismissed. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

{Mr.  Gra7il.)  I  understand  that  the  exact  framing  of  the 
words  I  ought  to  have  used  were  ''  His  services  were  dis- 
pensed with."  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  so  or 
not  V — They  were  dispensed  with  in  an  honourable  way. 
I  think  he  obtained  a  pension. 

Q.  Unfortunately,  I  am  being  instructed  as  I  go  along 
on  these  facts.  Now,  you  say  there  were  five  bottles  of 
brandy  short.  That  was  something  the  doctor  told  the 
master  and  the  master  told  you  ? — The  master  told  me 
and  the  doctor  in  the  doctor's  room. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — About  last  Christmas. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence.  I  am  just  going  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
Did  anyone  ever  allude  in  your  presence  to  the  master's 
misconduct? — Yes. 

Q.  So  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  for  you  to  be  in  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  inmates  ever  allude  in  your  presence 
to  the  drinking  by  some  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  said  things  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  number  of  guardians  drinking  in  the 
cellar  was  not  large  ? — Not  very  large. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  might  have  done 
some  good  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  had  that  in  my  mind,  sir,  but  we  felt  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  I  must  say  I  took  steps  to  bring 
it  to  his  notice.  I  should  have  approached  the  matter 
more  definitely,  but  I  was  anticipated  by  a  brother 
clergyman.  In  asking  a  brother  clergyman's  advice,  the 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  as  to  how  he  would  act  in  the 
matter  of  the  master's  misconduct,  he  said,  "I  think  I 
should  be  quiet."  I  had  written  a  letter  with  the  inten- 
tion of  calling  the  attention  of  one  of  the  guardians  to 
it,  but  before  I  could  get  the  letter  under  weigh, 
Mr.  Break  well  had  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Peckham,  and  Mr.  Peckham  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  That  was  last  summer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  guardians  took  some  steps  in  the 
matter  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  am  not  particularly  alluding  to  that,  but  to  the 
possibility  of  something  being  done  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  attention  of  the  guardians? — I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Crooks  knew  it.  I  think  everyone  knew  it.  I  could 
not  set  myself  to  bring  a  matter  before  him  which  I  felt 
certain  must  be  within  his  knowledge. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  hear  the  exact  story  of  how  the 
matter  came  to  Mr.  Crooks,  and  what  action  he  took.  At 
one  time  the  guardians  were  not  aware  of  it,  but  when 
they  were,  action  was  properly  taken  at  once. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  the  same  thought  that 
occurred  to  me. 
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William  Crosbie  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{Tlie  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name  ? — William  Crosbie. 

Q.  Are  you  an  inmate  of  the  Poplar  Workhouse? — 
I  am. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  usual  work  you  do? — Telephone 
work. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  telephone  work  ? — 
Nearly  six  years. 

(TAe  Inspector.')  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

{^Mr.  Hobb.)  Crosbie,  where  is  the  telephone  box 
situated  ? — It  is  in  the  corridor.    The  main  corridor. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  see  a  great  deal  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  on  ? — I  don't  see,  I  hear. 

Q.  Are  you  always  in  the  box  with  the  door  closed? — 
I  am  there  in  the  summer  from  a  quarter  past  six  to  a 
quarter  past  nine  at  night.    I  never  leave  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  allegations  of  the 
guardians  and  others  feeding  and  drinking  in  the  work- 
house ? — Well,  I  do  know.  I  had  better  stand  or  I  cannot 
hear.    Now,  sir,  what  is  it  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  He  is  asking  you  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  guardians  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Oh  yes,  I  know  a  little  about  that. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Well,  now,  what  do  you  know  ? — What  do 
you  wish  me  to  know  ? 

Q.  Well,  you  tell  your  story  just  as  you  know  it  ? — Do 
you  give  me  a  little  text  and  the  story  I  am  to  relate 
on  it  ? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  guardians  eating  and  drinking 
in  the  workhouse  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Where  ? — In  the  place  usually  called  "  The  Horn  of 
Plenty." 

Q.  Who  were  they  drinking  with  ? — With  the  ex- 
master. 

Q.  What  were  they  drinking? — Ah,  that  is  what  I 
could  not  tell  you.    I  never  saw  them  drinking  at  all. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  drinking.  Through  the 
door  ? — Through  what  was  called  the  "  Poplar  Horn  of 
Plenty." 

Q.  Did  you  see  through  the  open  door  ? — Ye=. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — There  might  have  been 
seven  or  eight,  or  eight  or  nine. 

Q.  Not   often   nine  or  ten,  would  be  there  ? — Not 
often. 


Q.  How  many  were  there  usually  ?- 
five  or  six. 


-Take 


an  average, 


Q.  Now,  who  were  usually  there  ? — That  is  personal. 

Q.  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me.  It  is  personal  to 
them.  It  helps  some  of  the  guardians  who  have  not 
done  it  ? — All  the  guardians,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for.  They  have  always  treated 
me  as  a  gentleman.  You  know  that  I  am  at  the  tele- 
phone and  I  have  been  there  nearly  six  years,  but  I  think 
it  is  rather  out  of  my  line  to  say  anything  personal.  But, 
I  do  know  who  have  been  there  because  my  telephone  box 
is  situated  just  where  they  were.  They  have  to  pass 
through  the  corridor  to  the  "  Horn  of  Plenty." 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Then  you  prefer  definitely  not  to  tell 
me  who  they  were  ? — No,  I  will  not.  I  am  only  an  inmate, 
understand  that,  and  that  places  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion on  me,  because  as  an  inmate  I  may  be  treated  very 
indifferently  after. 

Q.  Oh  no.  You  say  you  might  be,  but  you  would  not 
be  ? — They  have  always  treated  me  with  -the  greatest 
respect. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  won't  press  you  on  that  question  if  you 
don't  wish  to  answer  it.  What  about  the  eating  of  the 
guardians.    Did  you  see  anything  of  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  eat  with  the  master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — One,  two,  three,  or  four,  that 
is  all. 

Q.  You  know  the  visiting  committee  have  their  tea  in 
the  workhouse  ? — I  do. 

Q.  When  they  have  that  tea,  is  that  what  you  are 
alluding  to  ? — No.    I  am  only  a  pauper,  understand  that. 
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came  when  he  could? — That  is 
As  a  rule  the  master's 


Q.  But  you  have  been  good  enough  to  come  here,  and 
you  are  on  your  oath.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  time 
of  day  they  have  been  feeding  with  the  master.  Was 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — About  the  middle. 

Q.  With  the  guardians  ? — You  must  not  say  guar- 
dians.   You  must  say  a  guardian. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  ? — As  a  rule,  no. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  did  that  guardian  dine  there  ? — Always. 
It  is  like  this.  One  week  it  was  dinner,  and  one  week  it 
was  supper.  That  is  a  guardian  and  I  suppose  he  is  in 
a  situation  there,  one  week  he  can  only  come  at  dinner- 
time and  another  week  at  supper-time. 

Q.  At  all  events  he 
true. 

Q.  What  time  would  dinner  be  ?• 
dinner  was  at  one  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  would  supper  be  ? — Supper  would  be  at 
any  time.    When  it  was  convenient. 

Q.  I  think,  in  justice  to  the  other  guardians,  I  must 
have  the  name  of  that  guardian  ? — What  guardian  ? 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  dined  with  the  master  or 
supped  with  the  master  ? — You  know  you  are  putting  me 
in  a  very  curious  position. 

Q.  I  am,  but  look  here.  You  are  a  very  sensible  sort 
of  chap  ;  you  are  putting  some  of  the  guardians  in  a  very 
curious  position.  You  see,  it  might  be  anyone  of  them 
unless  you  tell  me  who  it  was  ? — You  are  trying  to  bluff 
me. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  McCarthy  ?— Yes,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man. 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  who  lunched  and  dined  with  the 
master  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Then  it  was  no  other  guardian  ? 
{The  Inspector.)  That  is  all  I  want. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  seen  any  delicacies  sent  in  ? — 
I  have. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  ? — Well  now  that  is  a  question. 
Look  here,  I  think  you  are  exacting. 

Q.  Did  you  see  salmon  sent  in  ? — Oh,  salmon,  I  have. 

Q.  Oysters  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Stewed  eels  ?— Oh  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  were  sent  in  for  Mr.  McCarthy? 
— That  is  a  query. 

{The  Inspector.)  Answer  the  question  ? — You  are  getting 
at  me.    Don't  get  excited. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Was  Mr.  McCarthy  there  at  the  time 
these  things  were  sent  in  ? — He  was. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Monks,  the  master's  servant  ? 
—  I  do. 

Q.  Has  she  made  any  statement  to  you  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly.   Oh,  yes,  what  she  said. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  need  not  go  into  that. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Have  you  se  en  any  goo  Is  sent  in  to  the 
master's  premises  since  he  left  ? — I  have. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  go  in? — I  have  seen  lots  of 
vans  passing. 

Q.  Going  into  the  premises  ? — Going  into  the  premises. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  one  dozen  pairs  of  blankets  ? — I 
could  not  specify  what  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  some  blankets  ? — No,  I  did  not  see 
blankets. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  the  van  go  in  and 
I  understood  from  information  given  me  that  they  were 
so  and  so  and  so  and  so. 


W.  Cfroslie. 
21  June. 


-Well,  yes. 
the  things 


Q.  You  understood,  through  Mrs.  Monks  ?■ 
Q.  The  master's  servant  told  you  what 
were  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  they  were  ? — Well  now. 

Q.  We  are  going  to  have  Mrs.  Monks  so  that  she  can 
deny  any  statement  that  is  not  true  ? — I  think  things 
have  gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  be  made  any  worse. 
There  you  are.  That's  me.  I  am  only  an  inmate,  I  may 
remind  you. 

Q.  Has  Mrs.  Monks  told  you  that  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  have  been  taken  into  the  master's  house  from  the 
stores? — I  don't  want  Mrs.  Monks  to  say  that  to  me 
because  I  saw  it  for  myself. 
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W.  Crosbie.       Q.  Has  she  told  you  what  the  goods  were  ? — Yes. 
21  June  dozen  pairs  of  blankets  ? — Yes. 

  Q.  Two  dozen  pairs  of   sheets  ? — That   is  nothing. 

What  has  been  there  is  really  unaccountable.  You 
could  not  give  me  an  inventory  of  what  has  gone  into 
the  place  ? 

Q.  Too  large  to  account  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  what  has  become  of  all  that  stuff  ? — Ah,  I 
don't  pretend  to  know. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Walton,  the  present  master,  tells  us 
that  it  is  all  in  the  inventory  ? — What  I  know  of  Mr. 
Walton  is  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 

( The  Inspector.)  Cannot  we  get  this  somewhere  else '? 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  hope  I  may  point  out  the  difficulty  of 
my  position.    Here  we  are  having  servants'  gossip. 

{The  Inspector.)  No.  He  says  he  does  not  require  to 
be  told  because  he  himself  saw. 

{Mr  Grant.)  This  sort  of  thing  would  not  be  allowed 
in  any  Court  because  if  I  objected  I  should  be  told  I 
was  keeping  things  back. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you,  as  counsel  for  the  guardians, 
think  it  right  to  object  ?  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
essential  to  your  case. 

{Mr  Grant.)  The  point  of  view  from  which  the  guar- 
dians approach  this  Inquiry  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  am  instructed,  is  that  everything  should  be  told, 
but  what  I  am  objecting  to  is  that  you  are  conducting 
this  Inquiry  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  getting  things  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  are  getting  to  hear  what  the 
master's  servant  told  the  man  at  the  telephone,  instead 
of  having  at  the  first  a  list  of  charges  against  us.  You 
must  not  complain  presently  if  this  Inquiry  takes  some 
time. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  should  have  thought  that  a  statement 
made  by  one  person  to  another  

{The  Inspector.)  So  should  I. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  seen  any  large  vans  pass  out 
lately  ? — I  have. 

Q.  When  was  that? — I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  these  goods  went  along  the 
corridor  ? — It  was  after.   After  Mr.  Madeley's  resign  ation , 


that  was  the  time.  There  was  a  continual  procession  of 
goods. 

Q.  A  continual  procession  ? — Yes,  and  I  understood 
that  there  were  enough  blankets  and  all  sorts  of  things 
to  have  stocked  a  general  store. 

Q.  This  is  a  serious  matter  V — It  is  a  serious  matter  to 
me,  because  I  have  no  business  to  be  here. 

Q.  You  need  not  trouble  ? — But  I  do  trouble. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Crosbie  ? — I 
attend  to  the  telephone. 

Q.  If  your  story  is  true  what  you  are  doing  is  helping 
the  guardians  ? — I  only  speak  the  truth.  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for  now. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  Inspector  has  pointed  out  that  if  your 
story  is  true  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  anybody  ? — I 
don't  fear  anything. 

Q.  Well  then,  don't  be  afraid.  So  there  was  a  regular 
procession  of  goods  ? — I  do. 

Q.  After  the  master's  resignation  ? — I  do. 

Q.  From  the  stores  into  his  premises  ? — I  do. 

Q.  All  kinds  of  goods? — Yes.  What  they  were  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  They  came  from  the  stores  ? — They  did.  They 
came  from  that  direction. 

Q.  Where  are  these  articles  now  ? — I  think  they  are 
distributed  all  over  Lewisham,  or  somewhere  else,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Why  Lewisham.  Don't  say  anything  but  what 
you  know  ? — I  know  that  what  I  am  telling  you  is  the 
truth. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Lewisham  ? — I  know 
nothing  but  this.  I  know  they  went  through  the  tunnel. 
I  know  Mrs.  Madeley  has  a  brother,  Mr.  Mott  

{The  Inspector.)  No,  no. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  know? — I 
am  telling  you. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  do  you  know  about  Lewisham. 
You  say  the  goods  went  to  Lewisham  ? — I  don't  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort.    I  say  they  went  through  the  tunnel. 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  it,  for  the  Inspector  stopped  it.  I 
want  to  know  ? — What  do  you  want  to  know. 


{The  Inspector.)  I  think  I  must  adjourn  now.  I  am 
certain  of  this,  that  Mr.  Crooks  and  the  guardians  will 
investigate  this  statement  and  if  anything  can  be  done 
will  do  what  they  can  to  recover  the  goods. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  If  they  have  any  evidence  of  a  robbery 
from  the  ratepayers'  stores  we  shall  order  a  prosecution 
this  very  night. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  that  is  so,  I  have  an  important  appli- 
cation to  make.  Will  the  guardians  send  to  their 
contractors,  who,  I  understand,  are  Clark  and  Clover,  or 
one  of  them,  to  see  if  their  vans  were  used  for  moving 
goods.  It  is  after  this  statement  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  to  follow  up  the  vans  of  their  own  contractor 
to  find  where  they  went. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  sure  the  guardians  will  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  deal  with  one  particular  point 
before  we  adjourn.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  teas 
for  the  guardians.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  those 
teas. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Are  we  to  have  another  speech  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  As  I  understand  about  the  matter  it 
is  this.  The  guardians  decided  that  they  should  have 
plain  teas  once  a  fortnight  when  they  were  sitting,  but 
that  since  that  time  ham,  and  jam,  have  crept  in,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  shew  you  what  this  gross  charge 
about  the  teas  comes  to.  It  is  authorised  as  the 
minutes  shew,  it  is  marked  up  in  red  ink,  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  Auditor,  and  I  want  to  shew  you  what  it 


comes  to.  I  told  one  of  the  clerks  to  get  it  out  for  me, 
and  to  take  out  the  charge  for  the  first  week  in  the 
second  month  of  each  quarter.  It  is  my  own  shot.  This 
is  what  the  teas  come  to — on  the  6th  May  none  were 
supplied  ;  on  the  5th  of  August  the  guardians'  tea  cost 
2s.  I5  ;  on  the  4th  November,  26'.  id.  ;  and  the  3rd  Feb- 
ruary, when  there  was  a  large  attendance,  13.?.  4jd.  That 
is  under  18s.,  for  the  guardians'  teas  for  specimen  days 
selected  in  the  way  I  have  done.  That  is  the  charge 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  now  adjourn  till  Monday,  at 
1 1  o'clock. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  you,  sir.  I  am  in  this 
difficulty.  I  have  come  into  this  Inquiry  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  I  have  yet  to  get  over.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  you  are  going  on.  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  the  future  sittings.  For 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next  week  I  am  engaged.  I  am 
engaged  for  the  London  County  Council  in  connection 
with  an  area  scheme  and  those  two  days  I  am  obliged  to 
be  away. 

(7'Ae  Inspector.)  Last  week  we  mide  arrangements  to 
sit  on  Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  I  think  the  guar- 
diins  fee!  themselves  that  the  sooner  the  Inquiry  is  over 
the  better,  and  at  great  inconvenience  to  myself  we 
decided  on  those  three  days,  and  Mr.  Robb  agreed  to  the 
arrangement. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  will  let  me  ofE  on  Monday  I  will 
agree  to  the  other  times. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  will  consider  it  to-morrow,  and  see 
what  we  can  do. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 


Friday,  June  22nd,  1906. 


(The  Inspector.)  Well,  Mr.  Robb,  I  understand  you 
had  to  call  more  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
stores  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)    I  did  propose  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  May  I  suggest?  It  is  desirable  we 
should  bring  this  part  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  workhouse 
to  a  close.  I  don't  think  that  the  guardians  will  take 
long  to  state  their  case,  and  the  suggestion  occurs  of 
applying  the  closure  by  compartments.  I  think  we 
might  all  hurry  up  towards  the  finish.  Your  evidence, 
Mr.  Robb,  goes  to  show  some  sort  of  misappropriation 
of  stores.  I  would  suggest  that  you  hand  the  evidence 
you  have  collected  to  the  guardians,  who  will  undertake 
to  deal  with  the  facts  as  far  as  possible. 

(Jlr.  Robb.)  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  entirely  in  your 
hands.  I  had  sent  for  further  witnesses  as  to  the  work- 
house, but  as  that  part  of  the  case  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  I  am  quite  willing  to  fall  in  with  your 
suggestion  ;  and  instead  of  calling  these  further  witnesses 
— at  all  events,  for  the  moment — I  will  give  to  the 
guardians  such  information  as  I  have  for  the  purpose  of 
their  making  the  necessary  investigation.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  do  that,  and  I  assume  you  will  go  on  with 
the  question  of  out-door  relief. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Before  we  call  the  evidence  I  want 
one  or  two  matters  cleared  up.  The  fir.st  question — 
about  Monday.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be  here, 
as  I  explained.  I  only  came  into  the  Inquiry  yesterday. 
From  personal  convenience,  I  cannot  put  the  case  higher, 
but  ask  you  to  do  me  a  personal  favour.  But  I  don't 
think  the  Inquiry  will  suffer  if  wo  don't  meet  on  Monday. 
We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  days  of  this 
Inquiry,  and  every  day  there  has  been  matter  of  charges 
against  the  guardians,  and  every  one  of  these  charges 
has  to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  while  this  Inquiry  is  sitting 
the  officials  and  the  guardians  are  required  every  day,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  guardians'  case  has  had  to  stand 
still.  If  we  have  an  extra  day  on  Monday,  when  the 
Inquiry  is  not  sitting,  we  shall  have  a  day  to  prepare  our 
answer  to  the  charges  put  forward  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  Mr.  Robb.  So  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  ;  I  think  I  can  ask  for  the  in- 
dulgence on  broader  grounds.  It  cannot  waste  anybody's 
time,  but  you  will  save  a  day  if  you  allow  a  day  for  the 
preparation  of  the  case  when  that  time  comes. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  only  ground  on  which  I  think  I 
can  properly  accede  to  your  request  will  be  this  :  that 
your  absence  would  prejudice  to  some  extent  the  case  of 
the  guardians  ;  and  if  the  guardians  are  of  that  opinion, 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  your  request,  but 
always  on  the  understanding  that  you  will  help  me  to  get 
through  with  the  Inquiry  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will 
see  that  to  sit  for  an  unlimited  number  of  days  on  an 
Inquiry  is  not  good  for  anyone. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  pledge  I  would  give  would  be  to  give 
you  help  in  every  way,  subject  to  the  Inquiry  being  a 
full  Inquiry. 

(The  Inspector.)  If  it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
guardians  that  your  absence  would  prejudice  their  case — 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  still  unfortunately  1  worked  as 

late  as  possible  last  night,  and  still  I  am  not  fully  equipped. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  correspondence  I  have  never 
seen.  I  want  to  ask  that  we  might  be  supplied  at  once 
with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  my  witnesses 
at  once.  The  witnesses  1  propose  to  call  are  the  four 
relieving  officers  for  whom  I  sent.  They  are  Berry, 
Pitt,  Evans,  and  Powell  ;  and  then  I  have  had  instruc- 
tions that  the  Chief  Constable  of  Essex,  with  the 
superintendent  of  police,  is  to  be  called.  That  practi- 
cally finishes  my  own  list. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  As  I  understand. 
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(The  Inspector.)  But  I  will  call  for  the  municipal 
alliance  any  person  they  submit  as  being  likely  to  throw 
any  light  upon  these  question*. 

(Jfr.  Grant.)  If  they  haven't  already  done  so.  Before 
you  finish  your  own  list,  there  are  two  or  three  others'? 

(The  Inspector.)  The  relieving  officers. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Outside  the  relieving  officers,  others 
have  been  spoken  to  in  the  shorthand  notes.  There  Is 
Mr.  Oxley. 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes,  I  forgot. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  next  one  is  the  Auditor. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Subject  to  the  fact  I  may  change  my 
mind  as  to  how  Mr.  Ox'ey's  evidence  shall  be  put. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  kuow  who  he  is,  but  some  gentle- 
man has  sent  to  the  guardians  since  the  Inquiry  a  series 
of  tables.  There  is  nothing  but  the  tables,  and  nothing 
to  show  who  they  come  from,  or  the  date  or  anything. 

(The  Insp)ector.)  I  sent  those  to  the  guardians. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  It  does  not  say  they  come  from  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough  asked  for  a  copy.  He 

asked  if  I  had  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the 

guardians.  I  had  a  copy  made  and  handed  to  him.  He 
knows  what  they  are. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Is  the  gentleman  who  prepared  them 
coming  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  They  are  copied  from  the  Auditor's 
report. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  want  to  know  whether  he  is  coming 
to  prove  those  figures  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  He  takes  them  from  your  books.  If 
you  call  him  he  will  come. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  These  figures  are  being  put  in  by  you? 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  given  to 
Mr.  Lough  at  his  request  as  an  analysis  of  the  Auditor's 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are 
quite  informal,  and  given  to  him  simply  to  inform 
him. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  These  are  part  of  the  report.  I  want 
the  report  as  well. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  You  cannot  without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  for  it  at  once  V 

(The  Inspector.)  We  will  consider.  You  had  better 
write. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  at  once. 

(The  InsiKctor.)  But  you  know  these  reports  are  made 
up  at  considerable  intervals — for  six  months,  and  other 
reports  may  be  put  in. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  documents  I  find  mentioned  in 
the  shorthand  notes.    Mr.  Walsh's  report. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  You  understand,  Mr.  Lough,  I  handed 
them  to  you  to  help  you. 

(Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

(The  Inspector.)  Those  are  the  figures  I  had.  They 
may  help  you.  The  increase  of  cost  in  the  workhouse  is 
necessary  to  the  case,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  as 
far  as  possible  what  caused  it.  First,  was  there  an  increase 
in  the  diet  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Quite  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  Next,  was  there  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  provisions,  because  if  the  extra  expenditure  was 
accounted  for  in  other  ways  we  have  to  get  other 
information  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  now  said  what  I  understood 
from  the  first,  and  what  I  wanted  to  get  you  to  say.  If 
these  figures  are  part  of  the  report  named,  we  have  the 
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figures  ;  but  we  haven't  the  report,  and  I  am  asking 
that  we  might  have  the  report  as  well  as  the  figures.  If 
"we  make  a  formal  application  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  I  don't;  know  that  they  will  help.  Next  is 
Mr.  Walsh's  report.  I  want  to  ask  if  I  may  have  a  copy 
of  that  ? 

{The  Inspector.')  That  was  by  misadventure  not  sent  to 
ihe  guardians. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  should  be  sent  now  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  know  until  this  moment.  I 
may  take  it  that  we  are  to  have — 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  also  give  it  to  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  Mr.  Robb  to  have  everything  I 
have.  I  want  to  renew  my  application  about  the  letter 
I  asked  for  yesterday,  which  you  would  look  out. 

'{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  privileged  letter,  and  you 
are  not  to  have  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  a  privileged  letter,  and  that  is  the 
ruling  on  that  ?    That  is  the  reason  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  the  reason  of  it.  If  the 
Board  had  thought  it  necessary  to  send  that  letter  to  the 
guardians  they  would  have  sent  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  ask  further.  You  said  you 
would  enquire  into  the  record  of  Mr.  Genery.  You 
stopped  my  enquiry  into  his  record,  and  said  you  would 
enquire  into  the  papers  yourself  and  tell  us  this  morning. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  a  newspaper  report  of  the  trial. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  not  a  trial.  Genery  pleaded 
guilty. 

{The  Insjjector.)  And  the  sentence  was  postponed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  remanded  in 
custody,  according  to  my  report,  for  a  session  ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  contractors  party  to  the  case  with  him  paid 
all  the  costs  and  indemnified  the  Guardians  for  every- 
thing, and  after  imprisonment  for  the  difEerence  between 
the  two  sessions — 

{The  Inspector.)  I  see  also  his  defence.  The  prosecutor 
said  Genery  during  the  time  he  had  been  master  had 
given  satisfaction,  and  gave  every  information.  It  was 
not  shown  he  received  any  money  for  what  he  had  done. 
That  was  what  counsel  said,  and  sentence  was  postponed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  the  contractor  who  was  liable  with  him 
had  to  pay  all  the  cos*s  and  indemnify  the  guardians. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  prosecution,  as  far  as  the  Local 
Crovernment  Board  are  concerned  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh  ! 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Let  us  have  this  in  fairness  to  this  man. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  prosecution  said  that  Genery  had 
given  every  information,  and  it  was  not  shown  he  had 
received  any  money  in  consideration  of  it,  and  on  that 
the  prosecution  ended  on  our  register,  and  wo  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  We  haven't  the  appointment 
of  the  assistant  officer,  and  we  have  nothing  

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  as-k  for  the  record  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  M'lst  people  have  misapprehended  it  when 
I  put  this  matter  to  Mr.  Genery  yesterday. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  ^Before  going  further,  may  I  ask  the  date 
of  that  ?    It  is  rather  material. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  1893. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  know  what  report  you  have.  I 
Lave  the  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  21st,  1893. 

{The  Lispector.)  I  have  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  yours  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  Daily  Chronicle. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  want  to  go  into  what  the  prose- 
cution said.    I  have  a  much  fuller  report. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  also  a  report  of  the  whole  thing 
in  the  form  of  minutes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  was  charged  with  conspiring  against 
the  guardians  of  Mile  End,  and  other  charges  of  obtain- 
ing £468  by  means  cf  false  pretences.  Accused  pleaded 
guilty.  I  went  into  it  to  lead  up  to  the  fact ;  you  have 
the  documents  before  you.  When  this  man  came  to  the 
Poplar  Guardians  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Local 
{government  Board,  and  I  may  submit  the  Lo?al  Govern- 
ment Board  had  no  objection  to  his  appointment  if 
Mr.  Crooks  accepted  it. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  want  to  interpose.  Is  this  a 
performance?  The  learned  counsel  is  pledged  to  help 
the  procedure,  in  consideration  of  which  I  have  refrained 
from  calling  any  more  evidence.  I  have  listened  with 
patience  to  this  unfortunate  man's  character  being  dragged 
again  through  the  mire  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after 
the  case,  when  the  prosecution  said  he  could  oifer  no  case, 
and  that  Genery  received  no  monetary  consideration. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  find  that  in  my  report. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  learned  counsel  has  addressed  you 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
get  on.  I  don't  want  to  make  speeches.  If  the  learned 
counsel  will  restrain  himself  I  will  do  the  same  myself, 
and  confine  myself  for  the  moment  to  the  evidence.  I 
am  desired  by  two  of  the  officials  to  say  this. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  we  settle  the  point  I  am  on  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  claim  the  same  indulgence  as  is  extended 
to  the  learned  counsel. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  At  present  I  am  in  possession  of  the  Court. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  was  addressing  the  Court. 

{The  Inspector.)  All  right  ;  let  us  finish  this.  « 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Well,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  all  we  know  about  Genery. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  sir  ;  there  is  a  record  in  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  official  documents.  He  is  in 
the  list  of  assistant  officers,  and  we  sanction  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  We  see  no  objection  to  the  appoint- 
"  ment." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Mtiy,  1903,  the  last  one. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  exactly  the  thing  I  am  asking 
about.  Genery's  appointment  was  put  forward  by  the 
Local  Government  IBoard  that  they  would  sanction  it  if 
Mr.  Crooks  would  agree. 

{The  Inspector.)  No  record  of  that.  If  there  was  such 
a  communication,  it  is  outside  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Of  course,  Genery  himself  is  outside. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  that  communication  took  place  there 
would  no  doubt  be  a  copy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks  will  tell  you.  You  stopped 
mo  yesterday  from  going  into  it  because  of  the  official 
document. 

{The  Inspector.)  Not  from  an  official  document,  because 
I  had  not  got  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  if  there 
was  any  official  document. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  been  desired  by  two  of  the  officers 
to  say  this  :  Last  night  the  learned  counsel  stated  that 
Mr.  Gillock,  the  labour  master,  had  been  dismissed,  and 
that  statement  got  into  the  press.  When  I  drew  attention 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement,  the  learned  counsel 
agreed,  but  by  saying  that  he  was  requested  to  send  in 
his  resignation.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gillock  last  night,  and 
I  am  desired  by  him  to  state,  as  publicly  as  his  character 
was  attacked,  that  after  ten  years'  service  he  retired  on 
pension  ;  and  instead  of  there  being  any  allegation 
against  him,  he  holds  the  highest  testimonials  from  this 
Board,  and  the  only  reason  he  quitted  the  service  was 
that  the  post  of  superintendent  of  works  was  abolished. 
Then  Mr.  Haswell  desires  me  to  say  he  holds  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemplary  character  and  conduct  given  by  the 
board  of  guardians  as  late  as  the  end  of  last  year.  I 
am  desired  in  justice  to  these  two  officers,  who  have 
been  improperly  attacked,  to  make  that  statement  on 
their  behalf. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  asked  to  make  statements  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  the  guardians  who  have  been  attacked 
here.  They  are  anxious  to  repair  their  characters,  and 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  box  and  give  denials  to 
what  has  been  said.  At  the  present  time  I  don't  know 
what  the  charges  are.  I  advise  them  to  wait  until  the 
case  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Poplar 
Municipal  Alliance  is  closed.  When  that  case  is  closed 
the  onus  will  be  thrown  upon  them,  and  they  will  give 
evidence  in  the  certainty  that  when  the  whole  facts  are 
known  you  will  be  the  first  to  say  their  character  has  been 
completely  cleared. 

{The  Inspector.)  As  to  the  order  of  calling  the  relieving 
officers  ? 
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(Jfr.  Grant.)  The  first  witness  is  Crosbie.  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examination. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  hoped  

(ifr.  Grant.)  I  haven't  asked  him  anything  yet. 

{The  hispector.)  If  you  in  cross-examination  leave  that 
part  of  the  case  in  reference  to — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  give  no  undertaking  to  leave  any  part 
of  the  case. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  the  agreement  between  Mr. 
Crooks  and  myself  is  at  an  end. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  information  as  to  the  removal  of 
goods. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  am  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr. 
Cori'ie  Grant  as  to  what  I  have  to  do.  I  came  to  what  I 
thought  was  a  fair  arrangement  to  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings with  Mr.  Crooks.  Last  night  Mr.  Crooks  asked  for 
this  information,  and  said  he  would  take  steps  at  once  to 
probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  prosecute,  if 
necessary,  any  persons.  On  that  I  acquiesced  in  your 
request  this  morning.  The  learned  counsel  takes  a  course 
at  variance  with  that  taken  by  Mr.  Crooks.  It  is  a  some- 
what peculiar  method  of  expediting  the  proceedings. 

(i)/r.  Grant.)  That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  any 
arrangement.  As  to  the  statement  made,  there  was  no 
undertaking  on  Mr.  Crooks's  part  that  we  should  not  go 
into  any  case  at  all.  All  Mr.  Crooks  said  was  that  he  was 
getting  the  information  about  these  alleged  thefts  ;  he 
would  put  the  police  in  possession  of  that  at  once,  and  do 
his  utmost  to  prosecute  to  a  conviction.  If  Mr.  Robb 
chooses  to  give  information  and  take  criminal  proceed- 
ing  

{The  Inspector.)  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  the  charge  and  what  it  amounted  to  was 
misappropriation  of  stores.    It  had  nothing  to  do  with 


the  guardians,  and  I  think  the  guardians  might  be 
trusted  in  this  matter  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
union,  and  I  suggested,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Mr.  Robb,  that  Mr.  Robb  should  give  to 
Mr.  Crooks  all  the  evidence  he  had,  on  the  understanding, 
of  course — I  rely  upon  Mr.  Crooks  implicity — that  Mr. 
Crooks  will  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  union.  There  the  case 
closes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  If 
it  is  to  be  in  any  way,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  if 
you  say  the  charge  put  forward  of  allowing  the  Master 
to  steal  the  stores  of  the  guardians  of  which  Crosbie  was 
speaking  is  now  swept  out  of  the  Inquiry  altogether. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  will  not  submit  to  this.  I  will  not  enter 
into  any  contract,  and  I  withdraw  every  offer  made  to 
the  learned  cousel. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  far  the  better  way.  I  never 
made  any  arrangement  behind  the  backs  of  the  public. 
Whatever  the  arrangement  was,  let  Mr.  Robb  keep  his 
information,  whatever  he  has  got.  We  will  get  it  from 
another  source. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  does  not  expedite  the  Inquiry. 
What  I  was  anxious  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  guardians, 
was  to  clear  their  characters  at  all  events.  It  continues 
the  Inquiry  in  the  rut  of  the  workhouse. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  we  cannot  help.  The  Inquiry  has 
been  taken  in  a  particular  way. 

{The  Inspector.)  Call  the  next  witness. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  regret  the  necessity  to  go  into  a  disagree- 
able matter  which  possibly  does  not  affect  the  guardians 
at  all,  but  I  am  driven  into  the  position  of  having  to  go 
into  that  disagreeable  matter  which  personally  I  would 
prefer  not  to  do.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant's  blood  must  be  upon 
his  own  head. 


William  Crosbie  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Now,  Mr.  Crosbie,  have  you  ever  seen  any- 
one drunk  in  the  workhouse  ? — That  requires  considera- 
tion.   It  requires  an  expert  to  say  that. 

Q.  Just  give  it  consideration '? — Well,  if  I  answer 
truthfully,  I  s'lould  say  yes. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  seen  drunk  in  the  workhouse. 
The  name,  please.  You  need  have  no  fear,  for  I  am  sure 
the  Inspector  will  look  after  your  interests  ? — I  have  no 
fear.    I  want  no  fear  or  favour  from  anyone. 

Q. '  Tell  us  the  name  of  the  individual,  please  ? — I  have 
seen  Mr.  McCarthy  the  worse. 

Q.  The  worse  for  drink  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  supporting  himself  on  any- 
thing ? — I  have. 

Q.  On  what? — On  a  screen  that  goes  round  the  stove 
where  my  telephone  is. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  McCarthy  doing  at  that  screen? — 
He  was  holding  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  the  worse  for  drink  ? — 
No,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no  doubt,  but  then  I 
say  it  requires  an  expert,  a  doctor,  to  certify  that  a  man 
is  drunk. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron 
together  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  seen  them  together  outside. 

Q.  Where  ? — Where  ?  Going  towards  the  stores  pn 
several  occasions  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  they  were  always 
together.    That  will  cover  everything. 

Q.  Always  together  ? — When  he  was  there,  but  there 
is  some  little  discrepancy  in  yesterday's  papers  

Q.  We  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron  together  in  the  beer 
cellar? — I  have  not  seen  them,  but  know  they  have  been 
there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  present  at  that  time  ? — 
You  see  it  was  late  at  night,  just  as  I  left  the  telephone. 
It  was  after  nine.  I  leave  there  a  little  after  nine  every 
night. 

Q.  Do  you  swear.  You  pledge  your  oath  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  the  matron  were  down  in  the  beer  cellar 
together  after  nine  o'clock  ? — Oh,  this  is  not  a  criminal 
court.  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  oath.  Oh,  no  ;  you 
won't  get  at  me  like  that. 


{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  are  on  your  oath? —     W.  Crosbie. 

If  you  are  on  your  oath  you  kiss  the  Testament.   
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Q.  You  kissed  the  Testament  ? — Well,  I  did,  but  tnat      "   ' 

was  not  to  day. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  oath  all  the  same.    The  oath 
lasts. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  perhaps  owe  you  an  apology  for  the 
form  of  the  expression  I  employed.  Of  course,  you  are 
on  your  oath.  I  ought  not  to  have  put  it  to  you  in  that 
way.  I  merely  wanted  to  impress  upon  you  the  gravity 
of  the  charge,  and  you  should  only  tell  us  what  you 
actually  know.  I  am  not  asking  this  at  my  own  desire, 
or  for  my  own  pleasure.  Mr.  Crosbie,  now  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  know  about  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron  ? — 
Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  transpired  between 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  anything  you  have  seen  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  have  seen  anything  I  could  make  a  criminal  charge 
against. 

Q.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind.  Have 
you  seen  anything  that  would  be  subversive  to  disci- 
pline ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  ? — I  have  seen  them  always 
together,  and  you  said  you  would  let  that  stand.  I 
wanted  to  inform  you  of  a  discrepancy  in  the  Press. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.  I  want 
to  know  what  you  have  seen  between  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
the  matron  contrary  to  discipline? — You  cannot  see 
through  doors. 

Q.  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  that  ? — It  is  like  this. 
They  were  always  together  in  the  room— the  matron's 
private  room,  her  sitting  room,  or  drawing  room. 

Q.  Yes  ? — And  I  saw  nothing  then. 

Q.  No  ?— I  am  not  going  to  say  any  hearsay. 

Q.  No,  certainly  not.  When  was  the  occasion  on  which 
you  saw  them  going  to  the  beer  cellar  together  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night  ? — When  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — On  several  occasions.  Not  only  once,  I  may 
say.    I  daresay  seven  or  eight  or  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  occasion  ? — That  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  did  not  keep  a  note  of  these  things,  because  they 
did  not  interest  me  at  all. 
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W.  Croshie.       Q.  Were  they  in  the  beer  cellar  long  ? — They  were 

  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  did  not  go   until  twenty 

22  June.  minutes  past  nine  on  several  occasions.  My  time  to  go 
to  bed  is  a  quarter  past  nine.  Of  course,  I  am  told  to 
be  there  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  a  quarter 
past  nine  or  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  clear  up,  I  sweep  up, 
and  make  things  nice  and  comfortable  for  the  next  morn- 
ing when  I  come  down,  and  that  makes  it  a  quarter  past 
nine. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  be  in  the  beer  cellar  together 
at  any  one  time  ?— I  could  not  tell  you.  I  am  supposed 
to  be  in  bed  at  nine. 

Q.  Yes  ;  but  what  is  the  longest  time  you  have  known  ? 
— Well,  at  nine  o'clock  I  leave,  and  when  I  get  to  bed  it 
is  a  quarter  past  nine,  and  they  would  be  there  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  would  go  there  for  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you.  That  is  out  of  my  latitude  altogether. 
I  do  not  know  that.  I  could  understand,  and  I  have  my 
own  ideas,  but  that  is  nothing.  That  does  not  count.  I 
suppose  you  have  your  own  ideas. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  to  say  this  :  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  Inquiry  I  asked  Mr.  Lough  to  be  good 
enough  to  see  me  at  Whitehall.  I  told  him  I  had  to  hold 
this  Inquiry,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  painful  Inquiry. 
I  said  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  keep  out  of  it  the 
names  of  all  women,  and  I  asked  him  why  the  master 
resigned.  He  was  not  able  to  give  me  a  reply  I  suppose. 
LTp  to  now  we  have  steered  pretty  clear  of  the  more  dis- 
agreeable part,  and  I  wish  to  say  this  now,  because  ■ 

(J/r.  Sobb.)  I  deplore  the  fact  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  into  these  matters.  I  sincerely  deplore  it, 
but  I  have  been  driven  into  this  position  ? — You  are  like 
me.    I  am  a  victim,  too. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crosbie,  was  what  you  saw  between  the 
matron  and  Mr.  McCarthy  conducive  to  the  good  dis- 
cipline of  the  house  ? — I  should  say  it  was  quite  the 
reverse. 

{Jfr.  Robb.)  I  leave  it  there. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  do  not  answer  the  main  question  I 
want  you  to  answer.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you 
say  you  saw  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron  go  into  the 
beer  cellar  together  ? — Are  you  addressing  me. 

Q.  Yes?-Why? 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  please?— I  will. 
What  was  it  ? 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  saw  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
the  matron  go  into  the  beer  cellar  ? — It  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  me  that.  How  do  I  know  the  first  time  or  the 
second  time  ?  It  was  every  time.  I  did  not  take  notes. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  do  so.  I  am  supposed  to  see 
nothing  in  my  position. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  see  ? — Well,  I  told  this  gentle- 
man here. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  go  on  telling  us.  You  say  you 
saw  them  go  into  the  cellar  seven  or  eight  or  a  dozen 
times.  When  was  the  first  time? — That  is  a  question  I 
cannot  answer. 

Q.  Was  it  six  years  ago  or  six  months  ago  ? — No,  it 
was  not  six  years  or  six  months. 

Q.  Which  was  it  ? — It  might  have  been  three  months. 

Q.  The  first  time  was  three  months  ago  ? — I  began  to 
take  notice  of  things  then.  I  saw  things  were  going  very 
dicky  and  queer,  although  I  have  no  business  to  see.  Oh, 
I  have  very  good  sight,  although  one  of  the  Press  accused 
me  of  being  a  deaf  old  man.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not 
deaf. 

(The  Inspector.)  Just  answer  the  question.  Keep  to 
the  point. 

{Mr.  Gra7it.)  Then  these  meetings  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  the  matron  in  the  cellar  have  all  taken  place  within 
the  last  three  months  ? — As  far  as  I  know.  What  took 
place  before  I  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of.  I 
did  not  feel  interested,  and  saw  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  speak  of  what  you  did  not  see  ? 
— Oh  no,  you  cannot  ask  me.  What  I  did  not  see  I  can- 
not tell  you. 

Q.  Who  else  saw  them  go  into  the  cellar  besides  you  ? 
— It  so  happened  at  that  time  there  was  no  one  else  about 
on  account  of  everyone  having  gone  to  bed. 

Q.  Why  was  it  subversive  to  the  discipline  if  nobody 
else  saw  it  but  you  ? — It  was  the  talk  of  the  house.  Is 
that  not  subversive  to  discipline  ? 


Q.  Certainly  ? — It  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  house, 
the  illiterate  and  the  literate.  They  are  a  funny  lot  of 
fellows  there  when  they  get  talking. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  of  the  house  ? — About  the 
goings  on  of  the  matron  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  him  being 
there  feeding,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— living  on  the 
ratepayers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  inmates  were  talking  about 
McCarthy  and  the  matron  being  in  the  beer  cellar  ? — 
Yes — No,  no.  Oh,  no,  because  they  did  not  know  they 
were  in. 

Q.  You  just  told  me  it  was  the  talk  of  the  house? — 
Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  talk  of  the  house  if  nobody  saw 
it  hut  you  ? — Now  you  are  trying  to  get  at  me  again. 
Never  mind,  I  think  I  have  an  answer. 

{The  Inspector.)  Answer  the  question  ? — It  is  this— you 
say  why  was  it  the  talk  of  the  house  if  no  one  saw  it 
but  me  ?  I  was  not  on  that  subject  at  all  then.  I  said 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  house — the  inmates — the  goings-on 
of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  they  must  have  seen  something  else 
besides  the  beer  cellar? — Of  course  they  did,  but  I  never 
interested  myself.  I  never  hardly  had  any  conversation 
with  any  of  the  inmates  I  was  in  quite  a  secluded 
position,  and  am  very  proud  to  say  I  kept  myself  to 
myself  as  far  as  I  could.  But  you  must  say,  "  Good 
morning,"  and  so  on,  to  some  of  them. 

Q.  Besides  what  happened  in  the  beer  cellar  you  never 
saw  ? — Oh,  I  did  not  see  anything  in  the  beer  cellar. 

Q.  I  said  what  went  on  in  the  beer  cellar.  You  also 
said  that  McCarthy  and  the  matron  were  alwavs  closeted 
together  in  the  matron's  private  room,  her  sitting  room 
or  drawing  room  ? — I  say  so.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  that  begin  ? — A  long,  long  time  ago  ; 
when  things  were  beginning  to  go  queer. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — It's  been  going  on  for  twelve 
months.    I  know  the  master  ;  he  always  used  to  go  

Q.  Never  mind  the  master.  We  shall  come  to  the 
master  presantly.  We  are  on  the  matron  at  present  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  was  anything  improper 
between  McCarthy  and  the  matron  ?— No,  I  don't  ;  but, 
then,  I  don'c  suggest  such  a  thing  because  I  really  don't 
know,  and  you  must  know  in  order  to  suggest  anything 
like  that. 

Q.  You  ought  to  ? — Well,  I  know  something.  I  can 
speak  from  experience.  I  know  if  I  had  been  closeted 
with  a  woman  for  hours  and  hours  something  would 
occur. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Order,  order. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  must  not  interfere  to  keep  order, 
Mr.  Crooks  ;  it  is  not  your  business.  {To  witness.)  What 
time  of  day  was  it  that  Mr.  McCarthy  was  in  the  private 
room  of  the  matron — daytime  or  evening  ? — One  week  it 
was  dinner-time.    He  would  go  in  about  eleven. 

Q.  With  the  matron  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Madeley  was  there  at 
that  time.  The  matron  and  Mr.  McCarthy  were  allowed 
to  ramble  at  their  leisure.  The  master  used  to  get  away, 
or  he  had  his  business  to  attend  to. 

Q.  How  often  was  this  meeting  taking  place  in  the 
private  sitting  room  ? — I  tell  you,  sir,  daily. 

Q.  It  began  twelve  months  ago  ? — Yes,  even  longer 
than  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  house  ?— 
It  was. 

Q.  The  inmates  of  the  house  ? — It  was  the  grand 
topic. 

Q.  And  the  inmates  of  the  house,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  what  the  reason  was  ? — No,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate,  either.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  them 
when  they  once  make  a  start. 

Q.  Were  women  as  well  as  men  talking  about  it  ? — 'Oh, 
yes.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that — about  the 
women. 

Q.  For  a  twelve-month  the  matter  was  the  talk  of  the 
house  ? — Yes,  I  say  so. 

Q.  Now  let  me  go  to  another  question.  You  said 
yesterday  you  had  seen  things  being  taken  into  the 
master's  room  ? — I  have. 
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Q.  And  there  are  two  classes  of  things  that  you  spoke 
about  ? — What  was  that.    What  were  the  classes  ? 

Q.  Things  that  were  taken  in  before  the  master  re- 
signed ;  things  that  were  taken  there  after  he  resigned  ? 
— Yes  :  I  know  nothing  about  it,  although  things  got  a 
little  bit  shaky  then.  I  was  speaking  of  the  master's 
resignation. 

Q.  Let  me  just  remind  you.  Where  are  the  short- 
hand notes  of  yesterday  ?  This  is  what  you  said  in 
answer  to  Mr  Robb  :  "Have  you  seen  any  delicacies 
sent  in  ? — I  have."  "  Did  you  see  salmon  sent  in  ? — Oh, 
salmon,  I  have."  "  Oysters  ? — I  have."  "  Stewed  eels  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  sir."  Well,  now,  were  these  sent  in  before  the 
master's  resignation  or  after  ? — Both  before  and  after. 

Q,  Now,  when  did  that  begin  ? — (No  ansvjer.) 
Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  when  did  that  begin  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  T  did  not  want  you  to  fix  a  date.  I  want  to  know 
within  months  or  years  ? — I  say  it  was  perhaps  twelve 
months,  perhaps  two  years  ago.  I  am  speaking  now 
about  the  delicacies. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  keep  your  mind  on  the  delicacies 
alone.  I  am  coming  to  the  other  things  afterwards  ? — It 
might  have  been  two  years  ago.  Time  elapses  very 
quickly,  you  know — ternpus  fugit. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  go  on  from  the  time  you  first 
noticed  it? — I  suppose  I  noticed  things  almost  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  this  was  a  thing  no  one  could  help 
-noticing. 

Q.  Quite  so  ;  and,  therefore,  you  noticed  it  as  soon  as 
it  happened.  I  want  to  know  when  it  ended.  Did  it 
ever  end  until  the  master  went  i? — I  suppose  it  ended 
yesterday,  when  the  matron  went. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  things  sent  in  last  week  ? — Yes. 
Q.  What  ? — That  is  all  under  cover. 
Q.  Some  things  were  sent  in,  at  any  rate  ? — They 
were. 

Q.  Some  delicacies  ? — Delicacies  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
I  suppose  so,  or  else  they  would  not  be  in  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  not  what  you  suppose,  but  what 
you  know.  When  was  it  last  you  say  you  saw  delicacies 
sent  into  the  master's  room  ? — I  should  say  eight  or  ten 
days  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  What  was  sent  in  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ask  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  if  I  do 
not  know.  I  say  it  was  all  under  cover,  and  I  cannot  see 
through  covers. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  salmon,  then  ? — That  is 
not  eight  or  ten  days  ago.    It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  oysters  ? — From  con- 
fidential information  I  had  from  other  people,  but  I 
know  it  was  oysters  because  I  know  the  man  was  called 
out  of  the  office  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  can  give 
the  man's  name.  Avery  is  his  name,  an  inmate  the  same 
as  myself. 

Q.  Was  he  sent  to  fetch  them  ? — He  was  sent  to  fetch 
them. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  some  time  ago  ? — It  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  For  a  long  time  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions  he  has 
been  sent  out. 

Q.  Who  by  ? — Well,  the  master  had  the  only  authority 
there  to  send  anybody  out. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  oysters  for  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
I  did  not  go  in,  but  I  suppose  they  were  for  the  people 
inside. 

Q.  People  in  the  master's  room  V — Yes. 

Q.  And  on  several  occasions,  at  any  rate,  Avery  was 
sent  out  for  oysters  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  occasions  ? — What  good 
would  half-a-dozen  oysters  be  ?  That  is  a  ridiculous 
question. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me  ? — I  could  go  a  couple  of 
dozen  myself.    (A  laugh.) 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  keep  order.    This  is  not  a  farce. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  as  to 
who  paid  for  the  oysters,  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  I 
cannot  see  this  is  a  matter  of  the  slightest  importance, 

( Witness.)  I  did  not  pay  for  them. 


( J/r.  Grant.)  What  I  am  cross-examining  on  is  a  charge  W.  Croshie. 

made  by  Mr.  Robb  in  his  examination  of  this  witness,   

evidently  based  on  information  he  had,  because  he  put  22  June, 

leading  questions  to  Mr.  Crosbie  about  it,  and  as  he  has  ~  ~ 
made  a  charge,  until  you  tell  me  to  stop — 

(The  Inspector.)  My  view  of  the  charge  is  that  it  comes 
to  nothing. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  We  are  not  trying  what  your  view  of  the 
case  is.  We  are  trying  a  far  wider  thing  than  that.  All 
we  are  trying  here  is  for  you  to  take  evidence,  and  you 
will  have  to  report  the  evidence  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
unless  you  say  you  close  the  case  on  this  matter  and  that 
no  more  evidence  is  necessary  I  shall  have  the  whole 
matter  of  the  charge  sifted  out,  because  the  evidence 
will  have  to  go  before  somebody  else,  and  that  somebody 
else  will  have  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  charge  made 
against  the  guardians  ;  therefore,  you  are  holding  this 
Inquiry,  not  judging  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  direct  this  Inquiry  exactly  as  I  see 
fit,  and  I  have  intimated  to  you  that  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  charge  by  Mr.  Robb  as  affecting  the 
general  body  of  the  guardians. 

(iMr.  Grant.)  Yes,  sir  ;  you  say  that  • 

(Mr.  Robh.)  I  

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  understand  Mr.  Robb  is  making  an 
objection  to  what  I  say  I  will  sit  down. 

(Mr.  Riihh.)  I  am  raising  an  objection.  I  object,  sir, 
to  the  perpetual  statement  that  these  charges  are  made 
by  me  These  charges  are  made  by  the  guardians'  own 
officials  upon  (^ath,  and  this  man's  position  is  as  telephone 
attendant. 

(  Witness.)  Don't  call  me  an  official.    I  am  nobody,  and 
do  not  count. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  merely  here  to  elicit  such  informa- 
tion as  I  can,  and  I  will  not  have  this  cast  upon  me.  I 
have  told  my  learned  friend-  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Don't  call  me  your  learned  friend.  ^ 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  call  you  what  you  please. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  without 
my  sanction. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  call  you  anything  you  require. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  not  call  him  anything.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  question.  I  have  intimated  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Well,  sir,  I  submit  if  this  goes  on  I  am 
entitle  to  examine. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  Because  it  has  been  sworn  to  that  certain 
guardians  were  in  the  house  at  the  time. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Certainly.  I  have  the  shorthand  notes 
of  yesterday.  Mr.  Robb  examined  this  witness,  and  put 
into  his  mouth  all  the  delicacies  which  he  charged. 
"  Have  you  seen  any  delicacies  sent  in  '? — I  have." 
He  does  not  say  what  delicacies,  but  Mr.  Robb  then 
proceeds  to  ask  him  :  "  Did  you  see  salmon  sent  in  " 
The  witness  answered,  "  Uh,  salmon  I  have."  "Oysters? 
"  — I  have."  "  Stewed  eels  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir."  "  Do  you 
"  know  if  they  were  sent  in  for  Mr.  McCarthy  ?  "  That 
is  what  Mr.  Robb  calls  not  making  charges.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
witness  the  evidence  he  wants  him  to  give,  and  then, 
when  I  cross-examine  about  it,  he  objects.  Now,  sir, 
you  have  not  ruled  me  out  of  order,  I  may  go  on. 

(WitJiess.)  I  wish  you  to  understand  I  am  a  witness. 
You  say  something  is  put  into  my  mouth.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  suggest  anything  to  me.  I  am  speaking  about 
food,  and  truthfully,  and  as  far  as  the  guardians  are 
concerned,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  guardians.  I  am  not  saying  it  against 
them.    I  am  called  here  to  give  evidence. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  complained  of  what  you  said  ? 
— No  ;  don't  complain,  because  if  you  do  I  shall  certainly 
retaliate. 

Q.  Let  us  go  back  to  where  I  was  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted. I  was  asking  about  the  oysters.  Do  you  say 
oysters  were  sent  in  six  times,  twelve  times,  or  twenty 
times  ? — No. 

Q.  How  many  ?— You  say  six,  twelve,  or  twenty  times. 
They  are  all  even  numbers.  It  may  have  been  odd 
numbers.  I  daresay  I  have  seen  them  something  more 
than  six. 
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W.  CrosMe,       Q.  And  less  than  twelve  ? — Perhaps  so  ;  that  I  cannot 
  say. 

  '         Q.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you  down  to  any  particular 

number.  You  have  been  there  six  years  ? — Nearly  ; 
between  five  and  six  years 

Q.  If  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Madeley  sent  out  for  oysters 
for  himself,  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  ? — No,  I  do  not 
suppose  so.  If  I  had  the  pieces  I  would  have  sent  out 
for  some  myself  very  often. 

Q.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Madeley  had  a  dozen 
guardians  in  his  room,  and  sent  out  three  times  a 
week  for  oysters  and  all  sorts  of  things  there  would  be 
something  in  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  it  is.  Whether 
it  was  oysters  obtained  for  the  master,  or  whether  he 
had  in  his  room  when  they  were  sent  for  a  number  of 
guardians.  You  say  there  were  six  to  a  dozen  occasions 
on  which  oysters  were  sent  for  ? — Perhaps  more. 

Q.  Were  they  at  long  intervals  or  day  after  day  ? — Not 
day  after  day. 

Q.  Week  after  week  ? — Occasionally.  Perhaps  once  a 
week  or  once  a  fortnight.    Give  a  little  scope. 

Q.  When  they  were  sent  for  it  was  always  in  the 
evening  time,  of  course? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  were  there  always  guardians  in  Mr.  Madeley's 
room  wben  they  were  sent  for? — No. 

Q.  Were  any  guardians  in  his  room  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Sometimes  only  one,  and  sometimes 
there  might  have  been  two  or  three. 

Q.  Was  the  highest  number  ever  there  three  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  then,  first  of  all,  who  was  the  one  ?— You  have 
asked  me  that  question  so  many  times. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  before  ? — As  I  told  you 
yesterday,  I  do  not  like  to  be  personal,  because  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  be  personal. 

Q.  No  one  wishes  you  to  be  personal.  All  we  wish 
you  to  do  is  to  be  truthful  ? — Every  word  I  have  said  is 
truth. 

Q.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  is  not.  What  I  want  to 
remind  you  is  that  you  are  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
always  see  you  speak  the  whole  truth  ? — ^I  do  speak  the 
ivhole  truth.  I  have  no  fear  or  favour,  and  do  not  wish 
it  from  anyone.    I  may  say  I  do  not  fear  anyone. 

Q.  The  responsibility,  Mr.  Crosbie,  for  asking  you  for 
these  names  and  giving  these  names  is  not  yours.  The 
responsibility  is  mine. 

.  {Mr.  Rohb.)  May  I  say  I  object  to  these  discussions 
between  counsel  and  the  witness.  They  may  be  very 
edifying,  but  they  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 
Why  cannot  the  question  be  put  without  all  this 
preamble? — The  waste  of  time  is  because  you  are' 
repeating  the  question  over  and  over  again,  and  I  can 
only  give  one  answer. 

{The  Inspector.)  Give  the  answer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  guardian  ? — 
The  name  of  the  guardian  ?  Well,  it  would  be  mostly 
Mr.  McCarthy. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  ? — I  have  also  seen  Mr. 
Anderson  there,  and  there  was  another  one.  These 
were  on  committee  nights,  when  they  held  the  com- 
mittee at  the  house. 

Q.  Then  ousters  were  always  sent  for  when  the 
guardians  were  there  on  committee  nights  ? — Not 
always. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  were  sent  for  by  Mr.  Madeley 
■when  he  was  alone? — No. 

Q.  Who  else  besides  the  guardians  had  them  ? — I  was 
not  there  to  see. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  that  oysters  were  not  always 
sent  for  when  the  guardians  were  there  ? — Not  always  ; 
no. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  guardians  were  not  there  who  was 
there  ? — When  the  guardians  were  not  there  there  was 
no  one  there. 

Q.  Then  nobody  sent  for  oysters  ? — No  ;  they  did  not 
send  for  oysters  when  they  were  not  there. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  you  have  just  told 
me  ? — No,  it  is  not. 


Q.  Never  mind,  I  am  getting  what  I  want  ? — I  hope 
you  will  soon  come  to  a  conclusion. 

{31):  Rohh.)  I  thought  my  learned  friend  was  getting 
what  I  wanted. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  about  the  salmon.  Was  that  sent 
for  when  the  guardians  were  there  ? — No  ;  guardian, 
not  guardians. 

Q.  When  a  guardian  was  there  ? — When  a  guardian 
was  there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  guardian  there  ? — Mr.  McCarthy. 

Q.  Those  are  two  delicacies  that  were  there  when  a 
guardian  or  guardians  were  there.  Tell  me  any  other 
delicacies  sent  for.  I  have  finished  with  oysters  and 
salmon  ? — I  should  think — as  far  as  I  am  concerned — I 
think  it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  "beano  "  and  supper  between 
two  or  three  gentlemen.  They  were  having  oysters. 
One  knows  they  are  luxuries.    I  think  it  is  a  luxury. 

Q.  I  should  agree  with  you.  I  want  to  know  what 
other  luxuries  were  sent  for  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
else  that  was  sent  for. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Robb  put  the  delicacies,  he  put  into 
your  mouth  the  evidence  he  wanted  you  to  give  ? — He 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  straightforward.  You 
told  me  just  now  I  was  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  was  speaking  it. 

Q.  I  have  not  complained  ? — I  want  no  one  to  give  me 
the  cue. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  not  talk.  Answer  the  question? — 
I  have  not  been  asked  a  straightforward  one  yet.  He  is 
trying  to  land  me  somewhere  or  other,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  will. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  other  delicacy,  Mr.  Crosbie,  was 
stewed  eels  ? — Well,  yes  ;  is  that  a  delicacy  ? 

Q.  I  don't  know? — I  have  often  had  fourpenn'orth 
myself  outside. 

{The  Inspector.)  Be  quiet. 

( Witness.)  I  know,  but  that  is  not  a  delicacy.  It  is  a 
poor  man's  delicacy,  but  not  a  rich  man's. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  your  own  description  of  it.  You 
described  it  as  a  delicacy  ? — I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Yes,  you  did.  "  Have  you  seen  any  delicacies  sent 
in  ?— Yes."  "  Salmon  ?— Yes."  "  Oysters  ?— Yes." 
"  Stewed  eels  ? — Yes  "? — Yes. 

Q.  So  you  did  describe  it  yourself  as  a  delicacy  ? — 
Surely,  you  cannot  make  a  point  of  that. 

Q.  I  am  not.  I  only  want  to  see  exactly  what  all  this 
comes  to.  Are  there  any  other  things  you  remember 
during  the  six  years  you  have  been  there  ? — Where  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  have  them  all  ?—  I  have  a  good  memory, 
you  know,  but  I  do  not  sfce  what  you  are  getting  on,  at 
all. 

{The  Inspector.)  Don't  talk  so  much.  Answer  the 
question  ? — But  he  must  give  me  a  point  what  he  wants. 
There  are  so  many  things.    Just  specialise  one  of  them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  put  one  to  you.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  speaking  about  delicacies  sent  by  the  master's 
order.  Were  there  any  sent  in  by  the  matron's  order  ? — 
I  did  not  say  by  the  master's  order.  I  said  sent  for  by 
him. 

Q.  Sent  for  by  the  master  and  carried  to  the  master's 
room,  and  consumed  so  far  as  you  know  ? — By  the 
servant.    It  was  not  the  messenger  that  went  for  them. 

Q.  The  servant  told  you  what  went  on  ? — I  did  not 
want  telling,    I  could  see. 

Q.  What  was  the  servant's  name  ? — Mrs.  Monk. 

Q.  Well,  she  is  coming,  so  I  need  not  trouble  about 
that.  Did  you  see  any  delicacies  go  into  the  matron's 
room  ? — The  matron's  room  was  the  master's  room. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that.  Then  the  room  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  the  matron  were  together  in  was  the 
master's  room? — No. 

Q  Whei'e  was  it.  You  see,  I  do  not  know  the  work- 
house ? — That  is  what  I  do  not  know.  You  know  about 
as  much  of  that  as  I  know,  because  I  don't  know  where 
the  man  went  to,  but  I  know  he  was  very  interested  in 
masonic  matters,  and  often  went  up  to  the  lodge. 

Q.  You  are  going  off  on  the  master,  and  I  am  asking 
you  about  the  matron  ? — He  is  a  man  I  have  always 
respected.    He  always  acted  as  a  gentleman  to  me,  and 
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so.  has  everyone  else  connected  as  an  ofHcial  with  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron 
were  together  in  the  matron's  room  ? — -Well,  I  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  the  room  was,  because  I  assume, 
perhaps  wrongly,  that  the  matron  had  a  room  to  herself 
where  she  had  meals,  and  the  master  had  a  room  to  him- 
self ?— So  they  did. 

Q.  How  can  I  find  out  ;  because  Mr.  McCarthy  will 
want  to  be  heard  from  on  this  matter.  Which  was  the 
room  you  say  McCarthy  and  the  matron  were  constantly 
in  ? — There  are  two  rooms  in  the  master's  house  ;  one  is 
called  the  dining-room,  and  the  southerly  one  is  called 
the  drawing-room.  The  meals  were  always  taken  in 
what  was  called  the  dining-room,  the  most  easterly  room. 

Q.  It  was  the  drawing-room — the  southerly  room 
that  McCarthy  and  the  matron  were  together  in  ? — Yes, 
that  is  called  the  drawing-room. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  where  it  is  ? — If  you  like  to 
go  down  I  will  show  you  round. 

Q.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  accept  that  invitation  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow  ? — We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see 
you,  I  assure  you. 

Q.  I  have  finished  about  the  delicacies.  Now,  you 
said  you  have  seen  goods  go  in  quantities  to  the  master's 
.  room  ? — I  have  :  yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  when  that  began  ? — Since  the 
master's  resignation.  It  has  been  carried  on  wholesale 
ever  since. 

Q.  And  when  was  the  master's  resignation  ? — I  do  not 
know.    Some  of  these  gentlemen  may  tell  you. 

(Mr.  Marsh.)  April  6th. 

(Mr.  Grant.')  Now  you  say  since  that  these  goods  have 
been  sent  into  the  master's  private  room  from  the  stores 
of  the  guardians  V — Every  day  without  a  break,  almost. 

Q.  Now,  first  of  all  

(The  Impector.)  Before  you  go  on  with  this,  will  the 
reporters  please  tell  me  when  the  next  lot  goes  out  to  the 
Central  Newx.  In  case  nothing  comes  out  I  will  ask  you 
this  :  You  say  there  was  talk  in  the  workhouse  about  the 
relations  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  matron.  Did  you 
ever  heir  the  name  of  any  other  guardian  mentioned  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  other  guardian  mentioned  as 
being  concerned  in  that  business  V — No,  sir  ;  emphatically 
no. 

Q.  The  reason  I  put  that  question  is  this  :  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  other  guardians  that  the  point  should  be 
absolutely  clear  ? — No  ;  emphatically  no. 

Q.  Because  suggestions  might  be  made  that  there  was 
something  wrong  going  on  in  the  workhouse  with 
reference  to  the  guardians. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes,  sir.  About  these  goods.  Since 
April  6th.  after  the  guardians  accepted  Mr.  Madeley's 
resignation,  you  say  every  day  there  have  been  goods  taken 
from  the  stores  into  Madeley's  room  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  inmates  have  taken  goods.  How 
have  the  goods  got  from  the  stores  to  the  master's  room  V 
— Ah,  there  you  are.  The  master  and  matron  had  keys 
of  every  room  in  the  house.  No  one  else  could  get  at 
them  at  all,  because  they  always  used  to  be  taken  away. 
All  these  things  occurred  when  the  assistant  matron. 
Miss  Usher,  was  in  the  dining-hall,  from  half-past  eleven 
to  half-past  twelve,  attending  on  the  women  inmates. 

Q.  Miss  Usher  was  in  the  dining-hall,  then  the  master 
and  the  matron  ? — No,  not  the  master.  I  said  the 
matron.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  master.  I  am 
not  bringing  the  master  into  it  in  any  way,  mind  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  not  talk  so  much,  Mr.  Crosbie  ? — 
I  cannot  help  talking. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  only  during  the  dinner  hour  this 
was  going  on  ? — There  are  two  or  tliree  ways  of  getting 
round  without  even  passing  my  show — the  telephone 
corridor,  or  whatever  you  call  it — because  they  could  go 
out  the  other  way  and  into  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  see  them  ? — Certainly  not. 
I  never  watched  anybody. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me"'anything  except  what 
you  saw  yourself? — I  know  lots  of  things  went  that 
way,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 
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Q.  You  say  lots  of  things  went  that  way  but  you  did 
not  see  them.  Let's  dispose,  first  of  all,  of  what  you  did 
see.  Did  you  see  the  matron  carrying  these  things  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  Who  did  carry  them  ? — That  is  personal. 

Q.  We  cannot  help  it  — They  were  carried  down,  some 
of  them,  I  think,  by  the  matron's  servant — her  private 
servant. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — Monk. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  I  don't  know  whether  tlie  witness  might 
be  allowed  to  sit  down  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  He  asked  to  stand  up. 

(Witness.)  I  like  to  address  you  standing. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  see.  I  thought  you  were  tired.  I  am 
sorry.    You  know  best. 

(Witness.)  A  witness  has  no  business  to  sit  down. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  matron's 
servant  ? — Mrs.  Monk. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  carrying  these  goods  ? — I 
won't  mention  names. 

Q.  No,  no,  please  ;  I  am  very  sorry.  I  must  have 
every  name  you  can  give  me  ? — Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  any  more.  I  have  told  you  one.  That  is  quite 
sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Q.  You  must  allow  me  to  judge  what  is  best  for  my 
purpose.    You  saw  other  people  carrying  goods  ? — I  did. 

Q.  What  were  their  names? — I  tell  you  I  only  saw 
one  :  and  there  is  another  servant,  an  inmate,  in  the 
room.    I  have  seen  her. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ? — Kershaw. 

Q.  Besides  her,  was  there  anybody  else  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  press  you.  There  are  other 
inmates.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  quite  plainly  ? — If  I 
tell  you  the  names  and  so  on — it  so  happens  that  I  like  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  everyone,  an!  if  I  

(The  Inspector.)  Don't  talk,  Mr.  Crosbie.  You  had 
better  tell  him  the  names  ? — I  know,  but  I  want  to  argue 
this  point,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  if  I  give  the  names  and 

so  on,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  All  my  comfort  gone, 

and  the  little  bit  of  chat  I  have  sometimes.  I  won't  give 
you  any  more  names. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  other  inmates,  you  know  ? 

— Yes,  other  men. 

Q.  Don't  interrupt  until  you  have  heard  the  whole  of 
the  question.  There  are  other  persons  who  have  been 
carrying  goods  since  April  0th  from  the  guardians' 
stores  to  the  master's  private  room,  whose  names  you 
know  and  you  decline  to  give  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Very  well.  What  were  the  goods  you  saw  carried  ? 
— I  cannot  say  what  goods  they  were.  They  were 
wrapped  in  sheets  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  carried  away 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Big  bundles  ? — Ob,  yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  bundles  a  day?  — That  is  another 
question  I  cannot  answer.  If  I  tell  you  numbers  it 
might  perhaps  be  right,  or  you  might  find  that  I  tell  you 
a  number  that  is  too  much. 

Q.  I  have  not  suggested  for  a  moment  you  are  telling 
lies.  I  want  to  get  out  what  your  story  is.  There  can 
be  no  pretence  of  saying  that  these  things  carried  from 
the  stores  were  the  master's  own  property  ?— Certainly 
not.    I  know  they  were  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — They  went  away  first  of  all, 
in  a  Pickford's  van.  Then  Clark's  big  van  went  full  up 
with  parcels,  boxes,  and  cases  made  specially  for  receiving 
these  things.  And  then  there  was  a  cab,  which  you  have 
seen.  Of  course  you  have,  and  so  have  these  gentle- 
men, seen  a  traveller's  cab  going  round  to  the  drapers' 
shops— 

Q.  Yes? — Well,  it  was  packed  in  the  same  way,  right 
up  to  the  window.  There  was  nobody  inside,  and  no 
room  either  for  another  parcel.  I  saw  that,  and  that 
went  away.  And  then  the  grand  finale  was  a  pantechni- 
con full  up. 

Q.  Besides  the  other  three  that  you  spoke  of  ? — Yes, 
the  pantechnicon  was  the  last. 

Q.  That  is  four  altogether? — Yes  ;  and  one  of  Clark's 
biggest,  No.  8.    I  happened  to  notice  that. 
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W.  Oi'oshie.       Q.  And  you  noticed  four  carriages  were  sent  away 

  with  a  lot  of  the  property  of  the  guardians  ? — Most 

22  June.  decidedly  I  did.  Any  reasonable  man — it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think  otherwise — would  know  very  well 
they  did  not  belong  to  them. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  to  ask  a  question? 

(Mr.  Eohb.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  spoken  of  four  carriages 
altogether,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  First  of  all,  take  the  van  ? — That  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  Clark's  ?— No,  Pickford's  first. 

Q.  Then  Clark's  ?— Yes.  . 

Q.  Then  the  cab  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  then  Clark's  pantechnicon.  No.  8  ? — That  is 
right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  were  for  the  master  and  which 
for  the  matron  ? — I  don't  think  I  could  tell  you  that.  I 
think  the  master's  might  have  been  his  own  private 
property.  There  was  rather  a  large  number  of  parcels, 
and  one  parcel  went  away  for  the  master  in  a  private 
dogcart — quite  a  flash  affair,  decorated  wheel?,  and  so  on. 
It  was  big  and  heavy,  and  just  lifted  up  behind.  Mr. 
Madeley  went  in  front  with  the  driver,  Mr.  Clover, 
the  coachman.  That  was  his  own,  I  have  no  doubt. 
And  then  that  Pickford's  van  came.  I  believe  Frank, 
the  son,  was  the  chief  mover  in  that.  There  was  another 
case  he  had  which  was  very  large  and  heavy.  Two  strong 
carmen  lifte'd  it  up  into  the  van,  and  they  said  to  young 
Frank,  "  Good  God  !  What  have  you  got  in  here.  Got 
"  two  or  three  dead  'uns  in  here."  He  could  hardly 
lift  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  which  was  the  matron's.  We  will  come 
to  the  matron's.  I  will  say  the  covered  van  of  Clark 
that  contained  the  matron's  goods  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I 
know  it. 

Q.  And  it  contained  goods  belonging  to  the  Guardians? 
— It  was  a  large  van,  and  it  was  backed  by  canvas  things 
that  pull  down  behind.  It  was  full  up  with  parcels  and 
packages  of  every  description  of  the  matron's,  and  when 
the  pantechnicon  came,  I  understood  from  a  little 
private  information  I  received  that  the  houEe  was  really 
gutted — everything  gone. 

Q.  Now,  this  began  on  April  5th  or  6th? — That  is  so — 
the  date  the  resignation  was  accepted. 

Q.  And  you  say  from  that  date  there  were  stores  being 
taken  away  from  the  guardians  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  first  strike  you  there  was  anything 
wrong  about  it  ? — Well,  it  struck  me  from  the  very  first 
time.  I  am  not  one  of  those  cuckoos.  I  have  been  all 
over  the  world. 

Q.  I  hope  you  have  not  found  any  resemblance 
between  yourself  and  that  bird  ? — Very  well. 

Q.  You  say,  at  any  rate,  from  the  10th  April  you 
made  up  your  mind  the  guardians  were  being  robbed  ? — 
I  do,  and  know  it  now.  I  won't  go  back  to  the  10th 
April.  I  know  now  at  the  present  time.  If  I  could 
speak  to  them  on  an  equality  and  as  a  man  I  could  have 
told  them  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  anyone  about  it  first  ? — I 
spoke  to  nobody. 

Q.  Oh,  yes  ;  you  spoke  to  me  about  it  ? — When  I  had 
not  seen  you  till  about  yesterday  ? 

Q.  You  are  speaking  to  me  about  it  now? — Of  course. 
I  said  I  spoke  to  no  one.  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  to 
blather  these  things  about  the  house. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  not  talk  so  much.  Answer  the 
question  ? — I  hope  I  am  not  tiring  you. 

Q.  Yes,  you  are  ? — I  am  sorry.  I  am  getting  rather 
thirsty  myself,  and  I  cannot  drink  water,  I  assure  you. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  When  did  you  first  speak  to  anybody 
about  it  ? — I  tell  you  I  have  not  spoken  to  anyone. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Robb  about  it  ?— I  never 
saw  anyone  until  yesterday,  on  my  life. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  Mr.  Jiobb  yesterday? — I  say  yester- 
day. I  am  bound  to  answer  any  question  that  gentle- 
man likes  to  ask  me  or  you. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  say  anything  about  these 
things  ? — I  do  not  want  to  say.  You  are  not  supposed  to 
blather  things.  If  you  blather  things  when  there  are  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  you  might  get  into  wrong. 


Q.  Might  I  suggest  you  are  not  doing  yourself  justice  ? 
— Who  am  I  not  doing  justice  to? 

Q.  Yourself? — Oh,  yes,  I  will  see  to  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  when  you  first  spoke  to  anybody  about 
these  thefts  ? — I  say  1  never  spoke  to  anyone  at  all,  not 
in  a  direct  manner. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
— No,  perhaps  not. 

Q.  Anyway,  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  must  tell  me  ? — But  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  more  than  I  have.  This  is  a 
public  court,  and  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to  tell  anyone 
in  public.  As  I  said  before,  if  any  gentleman  likes  to 
speak  to  me  individually,  I  am  here,  and  will  answer  any 
questions. 

(The  Inspector.)  Answer  the  question.  The  question 
was  when  you  first  began  to  talk  about  the  removal  of  the 
goods  ? — I  did  not  talk  about  it. 

Q.  You  told  us  you  thought  it  improper  from  the  first  ? 
— I  thought  there  was  nothing  but  wholesale  robbery, 
nothing  less  than  wholesale  robbery  of  the  guardians' 
property. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Quite  so,  Mr.  Crosbie.  I  am  not  going 
to  worry  you  about  it  any  longer  ? — You  won't  worry  me, 
sir. 

Q.  I  put  the  question  once  more — when  did  you  first 
speak  to  anybody  about  these  wholesale  robberies? — 
I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  now,  I  never  spoke  to 
anyone.  Who  should  I  speak  to  and  blather  this 
about  ? 

Q.  You  have  gob  to  answer  my  question.  You  have 
spoken  to  someone  ? — Who  is  that  somebody  ? 

Q.  How  did  the  Inspector  know  you  ought  to  be  called 
on  this  Inquiry  ? — I  suppose  by  telephone. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  I  sent  the 
Inspector  a  long  list  of  officers,  nearly  all  the  in-door 
principal  officers,  required  to  be  called  ;  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  ask  one  other  question.  Do 
you  still  give  me  that  answer  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Until  you  came  here  yesterday  you  have  not  spoken 
to  a  single  soul  about  this  wholesale  robbery  going  on 
since  April  10th  ? — I  said  so,  and  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  have  mentioned  particu- 
larly the  name  of  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  an  important  position  as  guardian. 
Is  he  the  chairman  of  some  committee  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  important  position.    I  know  he  is  a  guardian. 

Q.  He  is  chairman  of  the  visiting  committee,  is  he 
not  ? — Y'es,  I  suppose  so  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  chairman.  Sometimes  I  read  the 
paper  and  see  he  is  chairman  of  so-and-so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  You  spoke  of  four  vans  and 
a  dogcart  leaving  the  master's  rooms  ? — Quite  right,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  or  times  did  they  leave  ? — Always  at 
dusk.  You  know  about  a  month  ago  it  was  dusk  about 
•  eight.  Well,  this  pantechnicon  went  away  at  the  time  all 
the  guardians  were  meeting  in  the  board-room.  It  was 
all  cleared  out,  because  some  of  the  guardians,  after  the 
board  meetings,  sometimes  came  down  to  the  workhouse 
to  see  how  things  were  going  on.  But  it  was  all  gone. 
Everything  was  cleared  before  they  would  arrive.  I  do 
not  remember  anyone  coming  in  that  evening, 

Q.  Tell  me  as  far  as  you  know,  was  any  inmate  of  the 
house  employed  in  packing  these  vans  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  think  there  was  a  man.  But  they  were 
very  careful  not  to  employ  these  inmates.  That  looked 
suspicious  to  me,  because  when  things  were  on  the  square 
the  inmates  have  been  called — three  or  four  of  them. 
But  everything  was  done  without  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  young  Frank,  when  he  had  a  heavy  box,  had  a 
stranger  to  do  it,  and  also  at  the  time  the  van  was 
packed. 

Q.  A  stranger  from  outside  ?— Young  Frank  is  the 
master's  son.  He  had  a  stranger,  and  then  the  remark 
was  passed  after  this  van  went  away  and  all  these  parcels 
and  packages  and  things. 

Q.  Just  one  final  question.  After  his  resignation,  was 
the  master  in  the  habit  of  telephoning  to  any  of  the 
contractors  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— All  of  them. 
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Q.  How  often  ? — Ob,  when  he  used  to  go  in.  He  used 
to  go  in  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  say,  "  Ring  me 
up  so-and-so,"  and  of  courso  I  did. 

Q.  Were  these  persons  contractors  rung  up  by  him 
after  his  resignation  ? — -They  were. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  ? — Well,  we  will  start  with  Blott, 
the  butcher  ;  Mr.  Lewsey,  Bow  Road — a  new  contractor, 
I  think,  last  contract  day  ;  Percival,  Blackfriars  Road, 
general  grocer  ;  and  Cartwright,  the  clothier. 

Q.  Was  the  master  frequently  on  the  telephone  with 
these  persons  after  his  resignation  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  did  not  know  the  purport  of  the 
communications  ? — Oh,  no,  sir  ;  I  could  not  hear  any- 
thing.   There  was  also  Robert  Jones. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  entirely  new  matter  not  arising 
out  of  my  cross-examination  at  all,  so  I  shall  ask  your 
leave  to  pursue  it  further.  (To  ivitness.)  The  last 
name  you  gave  us  was  Robert  Jones.  Who  were  the 
others  ? — Did  not  you  hear  ?  You  accused  me  of  being 
deaf  yesterday. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others,  I  say  V  

{The  Inspector.)  Blott,  Lewsey,  Percival,  Cartwright, 
Jones. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  five.  Were  there  any  others? — 
Yes,  Pocock  Brothers. 

Q.  Any  others  ? — There  were  others,  but  I  cannot 
remember  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot  tell  me,  or  that  you 
cannot  remember  ? — I  mean  I  cannot  tell  you.  If  I 
remembered  I  would  tell  you. 


Q.  You  do  not  answer  my  question.     Do  you  mean     W,  Croshie. 

you  cannot  tell  me  or  cannot  remember  ? — Do  not  I  say   

I  cannot  ?    There  is  no  secret  about  it.    I  do  not  say  I  June, 
won't  tell  you,  but  I  don't  really  remember  them  just  at 
the  moment. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  all  the  names  you  remember  ? — 
Yes,  I  have.  Of  course,  there  are  others,  but  I  cannot 
bring  them  to  mind. 

Q.  How  many  others  ?  Have  you  told  me  the  bulk  of 
them  ? — Yes.  It  is  easily  settled  if  you  look  through  the 
list  of  contractors,  because  he  has  had  communication 
with  all  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  at  this  time  he  was  telephoning  every 
contractor  under  the  board  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the 
remainder. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  he  was  communicating  with  all 
the  contractors  ? — Did  I  say  all  ?  I  say  no.  Give  us  a 
chance,  you  know. 

Q.  You  don't  keep  your  voice  up,  and  I  don't  hear 
your  answers  clearly  ? — I  did  not  say  all.  I  said  a 
contractor,  and  I  was  asked  who  they  were,  and  I  gave 
Mr.  Blott,  who  I  knew.  I  can  tell  you  again  if  you  wish 
me  to  repeat  them. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  the  names  over  again.  I 
want  to  know  whether  there  were  any  others  you 
remember  ? — Well,  really,  I  cannot  remember  any 
special  names. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  we  done  with  this  witness. 
Good-bye  ? — Good-bye,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kindness.    You  won't  want  me  any  more? 

{The  Inspector.)  No  ;  I  hope  not. 


{Mr.  Rohb.)  With  your  permission,  I  am  going  to  take 
a  course  on  behalf  of  my  clients  which  I  perceive  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  this  Inquiry. 
I  have  other  vsritnesses,  but  I  submit  that  we  have  had 
ample  evidence  given  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  work- 
house, and  that  there  is  plenty  of  material  for  the 
guardians  to  deal  with  at  large.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave 
it  to  them.  It  is  distasteful  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  go 
into  the  degrading  matters  which  I  was  forced  to  drag 
out  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  and  I  will  not  pursue  that  position 
any  further.  I  therefore  leave  that  part  of  the  case.  I 
am  quite  content  with  what  I  have  proved  from  that 
part  of  the  case  ;  and  if  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  wants  further 
witnesses  on  that  I  shall  leave  it  to  him  to  call  them.  I 
think  we  have  dealt  with  that  part  of  the  subject 
sufBciently  fully,  subject,  of  course,  to  anything  the 
guardians  may  have  to  say  in  answer.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  this  Inquiry  dragging  out,  I  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  concluding  that  part  of  the  case,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  go  into  the  important  question  of  out-door 
relief. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Berry,  Relieving 

{Tlie  Insj)ector.)  What  is  your  name  ?  —  Frederick 
Arthur  Berry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  relieving  officer  ? — Since 
March,  1894. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  previous  experience  ? — Yes  ;  five 
years  assistant  relieving  officer  at  Stepney,  and  I  was  iu 
the  clerk's  office  at  Stepney  about  four  or  five  years 
previous  to  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  district  ? — At  present.  No.  7  district 
in  the  union. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  relieving  officers  whose  district 
has  recently  been  changed  ? — I  am,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  formerly  your  district  ? — -No.  11,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you  that  district  in  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  October,  1904,  an  increased 
number  of  applications  from  able-bodied  men  ? — -Yes, 
sir  ;  there  was  a  gradual  increase. 

Q.  Since  when  ? — During  the  whole  of  that  quarter. 

Q.  Was  there  at  any  time  what  might  be  called  a 
sudden  rush  of  applications  ? — Yes.  The  time  when  the 
applications  were  made  was  after  the  meetings  of  the 
unemployed. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  at  which  this 
was  discussed.    Were  you  present  ? — I  was  not  present. 

Q.  What  happened  after  that  meeting  ? — The  meeting 
of  the  guardians,  sir  ?    I  cannot  say  what  happened. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  want  to  say  this  :  Mr.  Robb,  of 
course,  conducts  his  own  case  in  whatever  way  he  likes, 
but  he  must  not  put  it  to  me  that  it  is  subject  to  his 
right  of  calling  further  evidence.  He  must  call  all  his 
evidence  before  I  begin  mine,  and  if  he  has  got  any  more 
witnesses  to  call,  now  is  the  time  to  call  them.  I  submit 
when  he  has  closed  his  case  we  are  not  co  have  further 
charges  alleged  against  us. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers, Mr.  Robb's  course  is  best.  I  think  we  will  go  on 
with  the  relieving  officers.  I  have  seen  four  of  them.  Is 
anything  suggested  as  to  the  order  ?  I  projiose  to  take 
them  in  alphabetical  order.  I  have  been  asked  to  men- 
tion this  :  At  the  back  c;f  the  Court — 1  don't  know  them 
— there  are  a  good  many  of  the  officers  of  the  guardians. 
Now,  officers  of  the  guardians  have  got  their  business  to 
attend  to,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  they  did  not 
put  in  so  long  an  attendance  here. 


Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 

Q.'Were  a  great  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  ]Ur.  Berry, 
office  ? — Oh,  yes.   

Q.  A  crowd  of  them  ?— A  crowd.  22^June. 

Q.  And  were  they  addressed.  Did  anyone  make  a 
speech  ? — Yes,  the  organiser  of  the  demonstration  made 
them  a  speech. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Give  us  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  have  an  increased  number  of 
applications  from  able-bodied  men  ?— Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  deal  with  them? — According  to  the 
instructions  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  What  were  the  instructions  of  the  guardians  ? — 
The  instructions  of  the  guardians  were  these  :  The  men  s 
applications  were  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  course,  and 
dealt  with  as  ordinary  applications  for  relief. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instruritions  as  to  how  you 
were  to  deal  with  tbera  ? — As  ordmary  applications  for 
relief. 

Q.  How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  deal  with  them  ? 
—In  the  best  way  that  was  possible  having  regard  to  tha 
opportunities. 

Q.  What  was  that  best  way  having  regard  to  the  oppor- 
tunities ? — Well,  not  io  the  ordinary  way  we  deal  with 
application's  for  relief,  for  we  had  not  a  chance  of  getting 
proper  information  and  dealing  with  the  cases  in  tlie  way  ■ 
we  ordinarily  do. 
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Mr.  Bevry.        Q.  Owing  to  the  rush  of  applications  you  were  not 

  able  of  yourself  to  make  the  enquiries  which  you  would 

22  June.      make  in  the  ordinary  course  '? — That  is  so. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  as  a  rule  deal  with  applications  '? 
• — Well,  I  saw  the  applicant  personally,  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  time  he  had  been  out  of  work,  the  members 
of  his  family,  the  amount  of  rent  ;  anything  that  would 
prove  to  me  he  was  deserving  of  relief — the  assistance 
provided  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Had  you  then  assistance.  I  am  alluding  to  the  very 
first  ? — I  think  at  that  time,  the  time  referred  to,  the 
first  meeting  we  had  assistance  ;  not  previously  to  that, 
so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me. 

Q.  Well  then,  what  did  you  do.  You  gave  them  relief 
in  kind  ? — Relief  in  kind. 

Q.  As  sudden  and  urgent  cases  ? — Tn  the  first  instance, 
of  course,  as  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  an  object  in  this  question.  Did  you 
deal  with  them  under  the  General  Consolidated  Order  as 
cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  or  as  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  ? — As  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity. 

Q.  And  gave  relief  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  relieve  any  of  them  in  any  other 
way  ? — Only  those  afterwards  who  were  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  it— 
the  wives  of  those  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Laindon. 

Q.  And  all  the  rest  ? — Were  relieved  in  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  exception  to  them  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  test  any  other  cases  ? — We  tested  them  as 
far  as  we  possibly  could  by  investigation  and  other 
methods. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  instructions  from  the 
guardians  as  to  how  you  were  to  deal  with  these  cases  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  These  cases — the  particular  cases — were  to 
be  entered  ou  a  special  relief  list. 

Q.  Who  wrote  up  the  cases  in  this  relief  list  ? — I  did 
myself. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  them  ? — There  was  a 
great  number  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  your  maximum  number 
was? — Yes  :  if  I  take  the  week  before  Christmas,  1904 
 1  find  I  have  not  the  book  here,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  ve'-y  large  number? — Oh,  yes,  a  very 
large  number.  I  should  say,  speaking  from  memory, 
they  went  up  to  something  like  800  or  900. 

Q.  Had  you  many  cases  ? — Individuals? 

Q.  How  many  cases  would  that  be  ? — Oh,  something 
like  150  cases  where  applications  wei'e  reported — to  200  a 
week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ordinary  number  ? — The 
ordinary  number  in  that  district  would  be  about  50  or  60. 

Q.  And  that  would  seem  to  imply  your  numbers  went 
up  threefold  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? — Not  quite  certain  of 
it,  but  there  was  a  very  marked  increase. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  additional  assistance. 
I  understand  you  had  assistance  given  you  after  a  time  ? — 
Yes,  we  had  assistance  after  a  time.  I  should  say  about 
November,  1904.    I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  date. 

Q.  What  did  these  assistants  do  ? — They  entered  up  the 
reports.  Of  course,  we  had  to  report  the  applications 
that  were  made  to  us,  the  circumstances  of  the  family, 
the  number  of  children,  and  the  amount  of  kind  given, 
for  the  approval  of  the  guardians,  and  they  assisted  me 
in  making  up  accounts  of  the  visitations  to  the  applicants' 
homes. 

Q.  This  assistance,  I  suppose,  the  need  for  it  was 
rather  urgent  ? — It  was  urgent. 

Q.  And  did  you  manage  to  get  any  with  experience  ? — 
Well,  perhaps  some  experience.  I  got  as  good  assistants 
as  was  jJossible  to  be  obtained.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
get  good  assistants. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  surcharged  on  the  ground  of 
relief  given  without  due  enquiry  ? — I  have  not. 

Q.  Your  relief,  I  understand,  was  given  in  kind? — 
Yes. 

Q.  How  is  relief  given  in  kind.  Do  you  have  tickets 
given  on  a  relief  station? — I  have  a  ticket  book  with  the 
several  articles  I  am  allowed  to  give  specified,  and  that 


ticket  is  written  out  and  issued  to  the  storekeeper,  who 
issues  the  relief  on  my  order.  That,  of  course,  is  duly 
reported  to  the  guardians. 

Q.  So  I  understand  you  gave  no  money  to  these  able- 
bodied  ? — I  gave  no  money  whatever. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  relief  was  in  kind  ? — Yes,  the 
whole  of  the  relief  was  in  kind. 

Q.  When  that  cam 3  before  the  guardians,  what 
happened  ? — They  approved  of  what  I  had  done.  The 
special  cases  to  which  I  objected  were  brought  before 
the  guardians,  and  those  applying  to  see  the  guardians 
were  allowed,  of  course,  to  see  the  committees. 

Q.  We  will  take,  first  of  all,  ordinary  cases.  Did  the 
guardians  simply  confirm  the  relief  and  leave  it  to  you 
again,  or  did  they  make  any  order  ? — They  made  no  order 
whatever.  They  might  put  a  particular  case  in  the  care 
of  the  relieving  officer,  which  would  imply  I  was  to 
relieve  as  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  for  the  applicant  to  make  a  fi'esh 
application  ? — I  assumed  his  application  finished  every 
week. 

Q.  And  did  not  give  him  any  additional  order  unless  he 
made  another  application  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  There  was  a  certain  set  of  cases  which  you  said 
were  reported  to  the  guardians.  Were  there  many  ? — ■ 
No,  there  were  not  many. 

Q.  There  were  cases  who  in  your  judgment  were  not 
worthy  to  be  recipients  of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  those  cases? — Oh,  I  generally 
was  sustained  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Your  committee  generally  sustained  you.  How 
would  they  treat  those  cases  ? — Well,  orders  for  the 
workhouse.  There  were  not  many.  I  have  not  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  support  from  my  committee  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instructions  from  the  guardians  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  heard  the  last  two  questions. 
Might  we  stop  when  a  waggon  is  going  past  outside. 
Half  of  us  did  not  hear  it  ? — The  purport  of  the  question 
Mr.  Davy  asked  me  was  whether  my  objections  in  any 
particular  case  were  confirmed  by  the  committee.  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

{The  Inspector.)  In  most  cases  the  objections  were 
sustained  by  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  some  of  them  orders  for  the  workhouse 
were  given  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instructions  from  the  guardians  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  you  were  to  deal  with  cases  on  their 
first  application  ? — No  instructions  whatever. 

Q.  Were  you  told  you  had  to  give  them  out-door 
relief  pending  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  a  general  understanding. 

Q.  Is  it  a  general  understanding  for  fresh  cases  to 
be  relieved  certainly  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
guardians  ? — I  think,  sir,  on  the  occasion  you  refer  to, 
the  first  demonstration  in  the  hall,  the  men  were  told 
the  relieving  officers  were  receiving  their  applications 
and  they  would  be  relieved  by  them.  That  was  the 
first  public  expression  of  opinion  I  heard  from  the 
guardians. 

Q.  Was  in  any  case  any  pressure  put  upon  you  by  any 
individual  guardian  in  respect  to  a  particular  applicant 
for  relief  ? — To  a  very  slight  extent,  sir  ;  I  may  say, 
generally  speaking,  that  I  have  not  been  subjected 
to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  any  case 
of  abuse  by  a  recipient  of  out-door  relief,  such  as  selling 
the  relief  in  kind? — No,  I  cannot  say  any  such  ease 
came  under  my  knowledge.  I  have  heard  that  such 
cases  have  occurred,  and  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  afterwards  where  food  has  been  given  and  it  has 
not  been  used. 

Q.  Yes,  this  would  be  the  sort  of  case  you  would  have 
expected  from  your  experience  as  relieving  officer 
in  a  time  of  pressure  of  that  sort  ? — They  always 
creep  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Were  there  cases  where  they  changed 
goods  for  drink  ? — I  do  not  know.  None  came  under  my 
notice. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  them  ?— I  heard  of  them,  but 
not  in  my  district. 
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(The  Inspector.)  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  go 
on.  I  put  it  to  you  until  about  March  last  ? — In  its 
acute  form  it  continued  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  March 
<juarter. 

Q.  This  last  March  ? — No,  sir,  the  ensuing  March.  A 
less  acute  condition  prevailed  during  the  summer  and  the 
succeeding  winter  because  we  had  no  demonstrations. 

Q.  There  were  no  demonstrations.  Then  your  know- 
ledge at  that  time  was  that  demonstrations  urged  the 
people  to  apply  for  relief  ? — They  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  that  be  on  the  ground  of  some  supposed 
failure  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  ? — I  should  say 
it  was,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  were  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  '? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Poor  Law  would  relieve  them  in  kind 
without  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt  any  form  of  labour  in  your 
district? — Not  since  the  winter  of  1894  and  1895.  We 
had  a  labour  yard  then. 

Q.  The  labour  yard  was  not  a  conspicuous  success  ? — 
It  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  now  in  ordinary  cases  do  you  think  these 
applicants  to  you  could  properly  be  described  as  sudden 
and  urgent  cases '? — No,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  were  not  sudden  and  not 
urgent  ? — They  were  not  sudden,  of  course,  having  been 
relieved  for  successive  weeks.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this 
particular  period,  but  afterwards.  I  may  say  I  did  not 
relieve  any  cases  which  in  my  judgment  were  not  fairly 
urgent,  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  children. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  got  proper  assistance  you 
were  able  to  investigate  the  cases  so  as  to  find  the  worse 
ones  ? — Of  course  we  could  deal  with  them  better  with 
a  larger  experience  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  find  many  cases  in  which  you  could  fairly 
refuse  relief  ? — I  found  a  good  many,  sir. 

Q.  Did  some  of  the  trouble  come  from  insufficient 
investigation? — Oh  yes,  of  course;  a  larger  staff  of 
officers  could  deal  with  the  matter  much  better. 

Q.  Were  not  some  of  these  sudden  and  urgent  cases 
getting  relief  in  that  way  during  the  whole  year  ? — In 
the  district  in  which  I  am  at  present  that  happened. 

Q.  You  had  cases  who  received  relief  as  being  cases 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  throughout  the  year  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Whit  was  their  scale  of  relief  ? — We  generally 
gave  it  to  them  according  to  the  number  of  children. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  scale  ? — No,  we  gave  it  at  discre- 
tion. 

Q.  So  much  bread.  What  articles  did  you  generally 
give  ? — Bread,  meat,  butter,  rice,  grocery. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Would  you  give  us  one  normal  case — 
an  ordinary  case  of  a  man,  wife,  and  children.  What 
did  you  give  ?  

(The  Inspector.)  A  man,  wife,  and  three  children? — 
It  would  depend  upon  the  time  of  the  week  in  which  he 
applied.  If  he  applied  on  Monday  he  had  to  go  through 
the  week  until  the  next  committee  meeting,  and,  of 
course,  the  amount  would  be  increased.  If  he  applied 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  about  Wednesday,  T  should 
give  about  four  quartern  loaves,  4  lbs.  of  meat,  some 
rice,  butter,  and  grocery. 

Q.  A  bare  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  therefore  gave  them  relief  to  the  end  of  the 
week,  until  the  meeting  of  the  guardians? — That  is  so. 
I  generally  suppose  to  end  it  on  Saturday. 

Q.  It  has  often  been  urged  in  cases  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  

(2Ir.  Grant.)  I  hope  the  witness  won't  misunderstand 
you.  You  are  saying  in  sudden  and  urgent  necessitj', 
the  words  of  the  order  are  sudden  or  urgent  necessity, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Berr}',  in  these  cases  it  has  often 
been  alleged  that  the  proper  way  is  to  give  relief  for  a 
period  not  exceeding,  say,  48  hours.  You  were  to  keep 
on  feeding  them.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  the 
right  method  ? — To  keep  on  for  48  hours?  Oh,  no,  sir  ; 
they  might  obtain  work  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  That  is  the  object — they  might  have  obtained  work. 
But  the  point  was,  was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant. 
-It  would  be  better  to  give  shorter  hours  ? — Yes. 


Q.  Owing  to  the  rush  of  applicants,  that  was  not  -li''.  Bcrnj. 
practicable  to  a  large  extent  ? — That  is  so.  — 

Q.  When  did  these  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  or  sudden       "   . 

and  urgent  necessity — it  depends  whether  you  use  the 
Consolidated  or  the  other  Order  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  want  the  witness  to  confuse 
action  under  the  Consolidatad  Order  with  action  under  the 
special  Order. 

(The  Insp)ector.)  He  knows  all  about  it.  When  did 
these  cases  cease.  Have  they  ceased.  Have  you  got 
any  on  the  books  now  ? — A  very  small  number. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — Not  above  seven. 

Q.  As  against  some  100  or  150  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  go  ofE  V  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Which  district  are  you  speaking  of? — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  district  I  am  in  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  that  would  be  best. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?  

(The  InsjJector.)  If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  finish. 
I  know  he  has  changed  his  district  and  is  telling  me. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  put  it  in  cross-examination  I  shall 
have  to  get  up  and  repeat  all  that  has  been  isaid.  It  is 
much  better  when  giving  evidence  to  get  a  point  cleared 
up  at  once  than  to  leave  it  to  cfoss-examination. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to 
ask,  but  I  am  going  to  exercise  a  little  more  restraint 
than  Mr.  Grant,  and  if  he  will  leave  your  examination  and 
not  interrupt  I  will  do  the  same. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  only  puts  me  off. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  say  you  would  rather  it  be  left — 

(The  Inspector.)  Oh,  no,  do  as  you  like.  We  will  clear 
up  that  point.  (To  irifiie^s.)  You  are  giving  numbers 
now  which,  of  course,  you  will  compare  with  what  they 
ought  to  be  compared — with  numbers  in  your  present 
district.  Did  your  present  district  exist  then  actually  ? — 
It  did  not  exist  until  October  last  year. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  you  formerly  had  many  times  more 
than  now  ? — Oh  yes. 

Q.  Well,   when  did   the   decrease  begin  ? — You  are 
alluding  to  my  present  district  ? 

Q.  The  decrease  in  your  present  district  ? — As  soon  as 
I  took  it  over  in  February. 

Q.  Last  February  ? — Last  February. 

Q.  The  numbers  began  to  go  down? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  they  when  you  took  it  over  ? — 
I  should  say  70  families  of  this  particular  class  were 
being  relieved. 

Q.  Did  they  cease  to  apply  for  relief  ? — No,  they  did 
not  cease  to  apply. 

Q.  How  then  did  you  deal  with  their  applications  ? 
— I  paid  very  strict  attention  to  the  investigation. 

Q.  You  made  investigation,  and  were  you  still  guided 
by  the  order  of  the  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief 
in  every  instance  until  the  first  meeting? — Where 
necessary. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  raust  be  where  necessary.    Were  you 
doing  it  in  any  other  direction  ? — Not  at  all. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  ? — No  change  what- 
ever. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  deal  with  them  in  a  more 
strict  way  ? — Well,  the  guardians  asked  me  to  take 
over  this  special  district,  so  I  assumed  I  had  something 
to  do  in  that  direction. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  ? — I  did  it. 

Q.  The  result  is,  your  pauperism  now  has  gone  down. 
First  of  all,  can  you  give  the  number  of  cases  when 
you  went  into  the  district  and  now  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
there  were  about  70  families  the  first  week  I  went. 
I  am  speaking  from  memory.  (Witness  here  referred 
to  his  book.)  No,  there  were  99  able-bodied  men 
relieved  the  first  week  I  took  it  over. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  What  week? — The  seventh  week  of  the 
Lady-Day  quarter,  1906. 

(The  Inspector.)  Which,  being  translatel,  is? — About 
the  second  ia  February. 

Q.  How  many  individuals  would  that  make  ?— About 
99  men  classified  as  being  in  health,  a  corresponding 
number  of  women,  and  I  should  say  about  250  children. 
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3Ir.  Berrij.        Q.  About  450  altogether  ? — ^Yes. 

22  June  '^^^^  ^^'^  relief  ? — The  amount  of 
 *       the  relief  in  kind  was  £50  13s.  all  classes. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  ?— £13,  sir. 

Q.  The  relief  in  kind  has  gone  down  from  £50  to  £13, 
and  the  number  has  gone  down  from  450  to  what  ? — Not 
more  than  40  or  50,  sir. 

Q.  From  450  to  about  40  or  50.  Had  these  cases  been 
on  relief  for  a  very  long  time  ? — Some  of  them. 

Q.  You  would  not  know  that  ? — Oh,  yes  I  should,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  these  people  knocked  ofE  the 
list  ? — Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  of  them,  a  great 
number  of  them,  have  obtained  work. 

Q.  None  of  them  starving,  of  course  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  would  get  to  know  of  it  if  there  were,  I 
suppose  ? — I  think  I  should. 

Q.  So  they  are  ofE  the  list  ? — Off  the  list. 

Q.  And  you  think  some  have  obtained  work? — Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  the  working  prospect 
better  than  it  has  been  ? — I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that. 

Q.  Is  it  to  that  reason — the  increased  work — you 
attribute  the  falling-ofE  in  the  relief  cases  ? — Not 
altogether. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  contributory  cause  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  main  cause  ? — -More  stringent  admin- 
istration, to  some  extent. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  difficulty  about  this  memo- 
randum. Only  one  copy.  I  have  applied  for  more. 
They  have  given  me  one  more.  I  have  been  told  there 
were  100  printed.  I  am  sure  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  see  we  have  at  least  20  sent  us.  We  want 
one  for  each  guardian.  We  have  only  had  seven 
altogether.  They  ought  to  have  sent  at  least  one  for 
each  guardian. 

(Mr.  RoI)b.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  the  sharp  rise  in  out-door  pauperism  grew  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Q.  And  I  gather  you  attribute  th.it  to  the  demon- 
strations which  took  place  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  they 
helped  undoubtedly.  You  allude  to  that  portion  of 
the  demonstration  which  eventually  reached  here  ? 

Q.  We  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  demonstrations  generally.  You  said  in  a  rather 
significant  aside,  "  We  have  had  no  demonstrations 
lately  "  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  specify  a  cause  of  the  recent 
reduction,  and  amongst  other  things  said,  "  We  have  had 
no  demonstrations "  ? — I  may  say  that  that  fact  had  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  relief.  During  last  winter 
we  had  no  organised  applications  for  relief,  and  I  think  it 
had  great  effect  upon  the  amount  of  relief  given. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  1904  you  had  organised  applications 
for  relief  ? — I  think  I  may  say  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  saw  the  organisation  ? — I  cantot  say  that.  I 
explained,  I  think,  that  out-of-work  meetings  were  held 
in  the' neighbourhood.  They  usually  marched  to  the 
office.    That  was  a  daily  occurrence. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  thing  then  systematic  ? — I  should 
say  it  was. 

Q.  Did  that  have  the  eifect  of  forcing  up  the  out-door 
relief  to  an  abnormal  figure  ? — Decidedly. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  your  investigations,  were  the 
majority  of  those  persons  demonstrating  deserving  cases? 
— Well,  I  could  not  say  about  that.  You  see,  a  good 
many  black  sheep  creep  in  when  these  things  are  upon  us. 
Once  having  admitted  the  principle,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Q.  From  your  experience  as  relieving  officer,  does  it 
strike  you  as  wise  to  admit  the  principle  ? — Of  what,  sir  ? 

Q.  Of  this  organisation  you  speak  of.  You  said,  you 
know,  "  Once  yoa  admit  the  principle  "? — Personally,  I 
should  not  be  in  favour  of  permitting  applications  from 
an  organized  point  of  view.  I  think  they  should  be  made 
individually  by  applicants  who  wish  to  come  for  relief. 

Q.  There  was  something  behind  forcing  these  men  on  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  of  course. 

Q.  And  what  was  this  power  behind  the  throne  ? — The 
organisation  I  explained  before. 


(The  Inspector.)  What  organisation? — It  was  an 
organisation  on  behalf  of  the  out-of-work  men  in  the 
district. 

Q.  Was  that  an  organisation  in  which  any  of  the 
guardians  participated  ? — I  could  not  say. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Were  any  of  the  guardians  taking  part? 
— There  might  have  been  one  guardian  who  took  part 
in  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — No,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Watts. 

Q.  I  beg  Mr.  Lansbury's  pardon. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  organisation  called? — 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation. 

(il/r.  Rohh.)  That  was  the  organisation  ? — Well,  I  dare 
say  that  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it — with  the  movement. 

Q.  It  was  a  movement  ? — It  was. 

Q.  I  mean,  you  recognised  there  was  something 
abnormal  in  the  whole  situation  ? — Yes,  it  reached  a 
climax  at  that  time.  It  had  been  gradually  working  up. 
The  general  charitable  public  have  been  active  in 
this  particular  thing  from  year  to  year.  The  out-of-work 
question  has  been  well  before  the  public  at  that  time  of 
year. 

Q.  And  at  all  events,  one  guardian  was  connected  with 
this  organisation  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  several  guardians  took  part  in 
these  unemployed  processions.  And  led  them  ? — They 
did  not  lead  them  here.  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  here 
when  the  crowd  reached  here.  But  I  cannot  say  the 
guardians  led  them  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  common  property  that  Mr.  Lansbury  and 
others  led  them  to  Whitehall  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  not  be 
true  to  apply  that  to  leading  the  crowd  here. 

Q.  It  was  the  Poplar  unemployed  demonstration  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  had  on  the  one  side  the  driving  force  of  organi- 
sation, and  on  the  other  the  relieving  body  of  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  had  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  both 
bodies  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  principal  question  to  which  you  refer  wa^ 
when  the  demonstration  took  place  and  people  came  here  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  that  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  got  the  particular  date.  It  would  be  somewhere 
about  the  commencement  of  November,  according  to  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Crooks,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  address^ 
the  meeting  ? — I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  them  that  they  could  claim  all  the  food 
they  wanted  ? — No,  I  cannot  say.  It  would  not  affect 
me  if  he  had.  The  general  impression  was  the  men  were 
to  make  their  applications  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  their 
cases  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way,  as 
ordinary  applications  for  relief. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Crooks  say  the  guardians  would  see 
that  they  and  their  wives  and  children  would  have 
plenty  ? — He  did  not  say  that,  but  said  they  would  be 
attended  to.  He  would  give  them  to  understand  they 
would  be  relieved. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  to  the  office  next 
morning? — The  same  conditions.  I  explained  these 
marches  were  a  daily  occurrence. 

Q.  You  have  named  this  demonstration  as  a  starting 
point.  I  suggest  it  was  the  starting  point  of  an  acute 
situation.  The  day  after  that  speech  the  offices  were 
crowded  with  applicants  ? — Yes,  it  is  probable  it  was  so. 

Q.  And  you  had  constantly  thrown  upon  your  relief 
organisation  a  strain  which  it  could  not  bear  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  And  that,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  a  sheer  physical 
impossibility  to  deal  with  cases  on  their  merits  in  the 
ordinary  way  ?— I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  necessarily  a  certain  amount  of  relief  had  to 
be  given  indiscriminately  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  was  your  procedure  when  you  got  an 
application  ;  was  a  form  filled  up  ?— No,  we  proceeded  in 
the  usual  course.  A  rough  record  was  taken  of  the  case 
for  future  reference,  containing  the  name  of  the  man  or 
wife,  the  number  of  children,  the  trade  union  or  sick  club, 
or  anything  which  would  be  likely  to  give  assistance  to  the 
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applicant  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and  afterwards  the 
cases  were  entered  in  the  application  and  report  book, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  guardians  at  their  committee 
meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  committee  meetings  ? — I  did, 

Q.  Was  each  case  considered  by  the  committee  ? — No. 
If  there  was  any  particular  case  which  I  thought  could 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  interference — I  will  not 
say  interference — by  the  attention  of  the  guardians,  I 
drew  attention  to  it.  Otherwise  the  amount  of  relief 
was  passed. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  As  to  the  number  of  applications? — 
They  had  reached  some  hundreds  at  that  particular  time. 

(J/r.  Eobb.)  So  obviously  they  would  not  be  considered 
individually  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  is  that  in  some  instances  the 
relief  was  improperly  given  ? — Yes.  From  subsequent 
experience  I  should  say  it  was  so. 

Q.  To  undeserving  cases  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  got  rushed  into  it? — Yes. 

(Afr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any 
individual  guardians  upon  a  case  after  the  decision  of  the 
committee  ? — I  have  been,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  extent  ?— Yes,  I  can  give 
you  the  circumstances  of  one  case.  I  only  remember 
two  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  There  was  the  case  of 
Hemmings,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  that  come  before  the  committee  ? — Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  that.  I  had  previously  refused  the 
man  relief  upon  my  own  responsibility. 

Q.  What  happened  subsequently  ? — I  heard  from  a 
guardian  who  wished  me  to  further  investigate  the  case. 

Q.  Who  was  that  guardian  ? — Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  Was  the  communication  written  or  verbal  ? — She 
telephoned  me. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  write  to  you  ? — She  has  written  to  me 
once. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  the  letter  ? — I  don't  know  that  I 
can  at  this  particular  time.  I  believe  I  might  produce  it. 
I  don't  know  that  I  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the 
letter  to  keep  it. 

Q.  It  is  rather  an  important  letter  ? — I  did  not  think 
so.  If  it  was  done  to  any  large  extent  in  my  case  I 
should  think  it  important. 

Q.  You  know  it  has  happened  in  other  cases.  Do  you 
think  you  could  produce  the  letter  ? — I  think  I  can.  I 
generally  retain  all  my  correspondence. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  of  thing  ? — 
I  believe  Mr.  Phillips  once  wrote  to  me  about  a  case. 
Of  course,  these  things  are  quite  within  the  province  of 
the  guardians  in  au  ordinary  way.  Personally,  I  have  no 
great  complaints  to  make  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  guardians 
to  interfere  with  the  relieving  officer's  discretion  ? — No, 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  it  is  the  province  of  indi- 
vidual guardians  to  interfere  with  the  relieving  officer's 
discretion  ? — Not  to  put  pressure  upon  the  relieving 
officers.  To  give  relief  in  cases  where  it  is  undesirable 
to  give  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer. 

Q.  Has  it  been  done  ? — In  my  case  it  was  not  done  to 
any  extent. 

Q.  You  had  a  feeler  or  two  thrown  out  ? — Oh,  yes, 
perhaps  so. 

Q.  There  is  a  relief  book  kept  with  counterfoil  forms  ? 
— It  is  a  relief  order — the  order  on  the  storekeeper. 

Q.  Is  the  book  deposited  with  lodging-house  keepers  ? 
— Not  in  my  experience.    I  generally  use  cards. 

Q.  Yes? — The  deputy  does  not  send  any  case  to  me 
unless  they  are  genuine  lodgeis  in  that  place. 

Q.  How  many  were  issued  per  month  to  any  particular 
lodgmg-house  ? — Latterly  the  number  was  smaller  than 
when  I  first  came  into  the  district.  I  had  large  quanti- 
ties of  applications  from  these  lodging-houses. 

Q.  And  you  investigated  them  ? — I  did. 

Q.  And  refused  them  ? — And  refused  them. 

Q.  Before  you  took  over  the  district,  had  it  been  much 
pressed  by  applications  from  common  lodging-houses  ? — 
Yes. 


Q.  Which  I  suggest  had  been  dealt  with  more  or  less  Mr.  Berry. 

indiscriminately? — I  would  not  say  that,  but  I  might  say   

the  guardians'  attention  was  called  to  tbis-  particular  22  June, 

class  of  applicant,  and  what  occurred.   

{The  Inspecfor.)  Were  any  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
houses  given  this  amount  of  relief  ? — -They  were  all 
refused — every  man  jack  of  them.  We  had  a  good  many 
applicants,  but  in  no  case  was  relief  given  to  a  denizen  of 
any  lodging-house. 

Q.  Never  ? — Not  in  my  ca?e. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  district  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  being  sent  to  Laindon  from 
common  lodging-houses  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  about  this  time  an  influx  of  people  into 
these  lodging-houses  ? — Oh,  yes.  About  November, 
1904.  We  had  a  good  many  men  applying  from  these 
lodging-houses,  who  were  sent  to  Laindon.  But  we  had 
a  direction  from  the  guardians  that  no  one  who  was  not 
practically  settled  in  the  union  should  be  sent  to  this 
place. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  give  orders  for  Laindon 
without  going  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  regarded  it 
as  an  able-bodied  workhouse.  We  communicated  with 
the  superintendent,  and  he  gave  us  instructions  if  it  was 
possible  to  send  them. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  think  you  quarrelled  a  little  with  the 
term  "  indiscriminate "  when  you  told  us  your  close 
investigations  largely  reduced  the  number  of  applications 
from  common  lodging  houses  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can  claim 
that. 

Q.  Surely  it  follows  that  the  investigation  had  not 
been  sufficiently  strict  before  ? — I  should  not  say  that  at 
all.  The  district  was  administered  by  a  very  caraful 
officer. 

Q.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  officer's  instruc- 
tions ? — Naturally  it  would  depend  upon  the  particular 
attitude  to  that  particular  class  of  case.  I  personally  had 
rather  an  objection  to  them. 

Q.  Did   the  case   of  Mrs.  Carey  come  under  your 
notice  ? — What  address  ? 

Q.  Barchester  Street  ? — -That  would  not  be  in  my 
district. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  remember  the  incident  of 
women  going  to  Mr.  Balfour  ? — I  have  the  printed 
minutes,  and  looked  at  it  the  other  day. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  a  Mrs.  Carey,  who  said  she  had  a 
widowed  mother,  five  children,  and  her  husband  out  of 
work  ? — Mr.  Miles  would  have  that. 

Q.  Have  there  been  in  the  last  few  months  meetings  of 
relieving  officers  ? — No. 

Q.  I  won't  press  it  if  you  say  so  ? — You  can  take  it  ;  it 
is  perfectly  true. 

Q.  You  made  two  changes  of  district,  did  you  not  ? — 
The  guardians  allocated  the  new  districts  in  November, 
and  I  took  up  one  ;  and  then  afterwards  I  took  up 
another  one  at  the  request  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change  ? — ^The  increased 
amount  of  work. 

Q.  Then  four  additional  ofificers  were  appointed  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  And  I  think  two  have  since  been  dispensed  with  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  reason  ? — The  guardians 
approached  me,  and  the  clerk  explained  to  me  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  give  an  old  oEficer  of  the  guardians  like 
myself,  having  done  years  of  slumming,  a  hard  district. 
Newcomers  should  have  the  hard  work  if  anything  was 
done. 

Q.  It  would  hardly  have  been  wise  to  put  inexperienced 
newcomers  in  the  busy  district  ? — If  it  is  not  wise,  I  am 
very  pleased  it  is  so. 

Q.  Surely,  the  more  difficult  district  would  require  the 
greater  experience  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Particularly  under  such  abnormal  conditions  as 
these  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  without  reflecting  on  your  brother 
officers  in  any  way,  that  the  other  relieving  officers  had 
sufficient  experience  to  deal  with  the  state  of  things  ? — I 
should  like  to  be  excused  the  question. 
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Mr.  Berry.        {The  Inspector.') — I  do  not  think  he  can  be  asked  that 
—        question.     You   see,   the   situation  is    created.  The 
22  June.      relieving  officers  are  not  made  in  a  day  ? — -That  is  so, 

{Mr.  Roll.)  The  second  change  was  when  you  went 
into  the  district  of  Mr.  Miles.  What  was  the  state  of 
things  you  found  there.  Was  it  satisfactory  ? — If  it 
had  been  satisfactory  I  should  not  have  been  asked  to  go. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  it  unsatisfactory  ? — The 
amount  of  persons  receiving  relief. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  given  in  cash  and  kind 
by  Mr.  Miles  in  this  last  week  ? — About  £48.  in  money 
and  £50.  in  kind. 

Q.  In  round  figures  about  £100.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  week  ? — The  money  had  increased 
by  about  £5,  and  the  kind  had  decreased  by  about  £34. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  kind  ? — 
The  dominant  cause  was  the  change  of  the  season.  Con- 
ditions always  improve  in  the  summer  time.  There  is 
more  work  about.  And,  of  course,  personal  effort  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparsion  between  June,  1904, 
and  1905  ? — The  districts  are  not  the  same.  You  cannot 
compare  any  ordinary  district.  la  my  own  district  in 
1904  it  was  £45.  12s. 

Q.  I  think  you  told  us  the  reason  of  the  change  ? — But 
then  this  would  be  a  larger  district. 

Q.  Tell  us  again  what  you  say  it  was  in  your  new  dis- 
trict in  tbis  present  J une  ? — In  my  new  district  about 
£54.  in  money  and  £13.  in  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
all-round  reduction  since  February  last  ? — Yes ;  all 
round. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Since  February 
there  have  been  several  reasons.  The  Unemployed 
Committee  got  to  work  about  that  time,  aod  set  men  to 
work.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  families  emigrated, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  country 
there  has  been  a  general  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
relief  granted.  I  should  say  the  guardians  have  taken 
up  a  more  stringent  attitude. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  the  reduction  ? — 
No. 

Q.  It  has  been  very  marked  in  Poplar  V — It  has  been. 

Q.  The  matters  you  have  mentioned  would  only 
account  for  a  small  reduction  '? — The  great  increase  was 
caused  in  the  amount  of  work  which  has  increased  in  the 
district — in  dock  work  there.  Timber  and  that  sort  of 
thing  comes  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  increase  of  employment  as 
compared  to  this  time  last  year  in  Poplar  was  more  than 
5  per  cent  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  percentage  of  reduction  of  out-door  relief  was 
enormously  greater? — Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  some  other  circumstance 
to  which  that  circumstance  is  attributable  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  Are  the  applicants  discouraged  now  by  the  greater 
strenuovisness  of  the  investigations  ? — I  should  say  they 
are  to  a  considerable  extent.    That  is  the  main  factor. 

Q.  This  reduction  synchronises  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  investigations  by  the  Local  Government 
Board? — Well,  hardly,  you  see  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
guardians  1  have  not  the  particular  date. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  give  us  the  date  when  it 
was  first  decided  ? — It  was  commenced  about  March,  I 
believe. 

Q.  I  suggest  it  was  about  February.  And  the  reduc- 
tion in  March,  about  the  seventh  week  of  the  first 
quarter  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  was  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  relief  in  my  whole  district.  I  think  about  the  seventh 
week  to  the  Lady  Day  quarter  there  began  to  be  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  relief.  That  is  when  the  relief 
started  to  decrease. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  reduction  is  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  investigation  which  has  led  to  the 
present  Inquiry  V — I  prefer  you  do  not  ask  me. 

This  organisation  that  has  been  so  active  in  1904 
has  been  less  prominent  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
prominent  this  last  winter  at  all. 


Q.  Not  active  ? — Not  active. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  the  un- 
employed demonstrations  in  Poplar  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  concerned.  There  have  been  meetings  as 
usual,  but  they  have  not  reached  us. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  all  the  opposition  is  this  marked 
reduction  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Whatever  produced  the  extreme  pauper- 
ism in  Poplar,  did  you  receive  at  any  time  from  the  guar- 
dians any  special  directions  for  dealing  with  it '? — No 
speci»l  direction,  but  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
relief  was  to  be  given.  That  was  the  method  the  guar- 
dians adopted  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Q.  We  have  heard  about  the  organisation  of  the  un- 
employed, but  I  suppose  if  a  man  is  in  full  work  he  does 
not  join  the  demonstration  of  the  unemployed  '? — Well, 
no,  he  does  not, 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  He  does  not  seem  quite  sure  about  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  Mr.  Berry  thought  it  was  an 
ironical  question  ? — He  might  want  to  aid  the  move- 
ment. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  might  want  to  aid  the  movement, 
you  say  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  A  large  contingent  of  men  and  women 
from  Poplar  joined  the  procession  to  the  West  End  ? — 
Yes,  from  Laindon  and  applicants  for  relief. 

{The  Inspector.)  From  Laindon  ? — The  men  who  were 
sent  to  Laindon. 

{Mr.  Grafit.)  I  think  you  must  be  wrong  there.  You 
said  there  were  no  organisations  for  the  unemployed  last 
winter  ? — I  hardly  meant  to  imply  that.  I  meant  there 
were  no  organised  applications  for  relief. 

Q.  You  have  some  ten  years'  experience  in  the  East 
End  ? — Nearer  twenty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  adminis- 
tration of  relief  ? — About  seventeen  years. 

Q.  There  is  always  a  bad  time  in  winter  V — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  some  winters  there  is  an  exceptionally 
bad  time?  Was  that  an  epidemic  winter?— It  was  an 
exceptionally  bad  winter  in  1904. 

Q.  Was  that  the  worst  you  have  known? — No.  We 
had  a  worse  in  1895,  when  the  Thames  was  frozen  and 
the  dockers  could  hot  get  work. 

Q.  With  that  exception  this  last  year  was  the  worst 
you  have  known  ? — Yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  re- 
cipients of  outdoor  relief  :  December  31st,  1898,  1,675  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Might  these  start  at  1895  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  got  it  now.  In  1900,  2,078  ; 
1901,  2,399  ;  1902,  2,946 ;  1903,  3,444  ;  1904,  8,599  ;  1905, 
7,086.  December,  1904,  was  a  time  of  exceptional  strain 
upon  the  whole  machinery  of  the  union  ? — It  was  so. 

{2he  Inspector.)  Where  did  you  get  the  figures 
from  ? 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  They  are  supplied  me  by  Mr.  Lough. 
With  8,600  as  compared  with  3,400  in  the  previous  year 
you  would  want  more  than  double  the  staff  of 
relieving  officers.  There  was  only  one  case  of  interference 
by  Mrs.  Oordery.  Do  you  remember  the  case? — Yes,  it  was  a 
skilled  labourer,  Carroway  ;  in  my  judgment  he  should  not 
have  been  here  at  all.  I  refused  to  give  him  relief.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Cordery  asking  me  to  relieve  him 
until  the  next  meeting  when  the  case  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

Q.  What  was  the  relief  ? — About  4s. 

Q.  What  was  the  case  of  the  other  man  ? — He  said  his 
name  was  Bodger.  I  refused  the  man  relief.  Mr, 
Phillips  said  the  man  ought  to  be  relieved. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — He  was  relieved — a  pensioner. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  ?— Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  That  was  Mrs.  Cordery's  case,  toa.  Were  there  any 
other  cases  ? — Only  this. 

Q.  Three  instances  spread  over  six  years? — That  is 
so. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  relief  given  twice  without 
enquiry.  You  say  that  men  who  came  to  you  destitute, 
you  were  to  relieve  them  ?— I  do  not  think  I  made  a. 
statement  to  that  effect.  We  were  told  to  relieve  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  That  was  by  visitation  to  the  home 
and  investigating  as  far  as  possible. 
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Q.  Then  came  the  emergency  cases  ? — That  is  what  I 
refer  to.  Mr.  Crooks  told  me  he  and  several  guardians 
and  the  clerk  formally  interviewed  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  he  had  no  doubt  some  provision  would 
be  made  to  meet  special  emergency  cases. 

Q.  And  in  the  meantime  what  were  you  to  do  ;  go 
on  ? — Relieving  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  You  could  not  do  it  all.  If  your  full  number  of 
cases  was  GO,  you  could  not  examine  160  V — I  did.  I 
examined  as  far  as  possible.  I  took  every  individual 
statement. 

Q.  Before  you  gave  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  used  your  judgment  on  the  cases  ? — ^On  the 
cases. 

Q.  Is  there  every  year  a  reduction  in  the  East  End  as 
soon  as  the  spring  begins  ? — I  should  say  yes  ;  always  so. 

Q.  The  burden  of  pressure  is  heaviest  in  the  winter  ? — 
Yes.    It  gradually  works  off. 

Q.  You  got  an  exceptional  winter  in  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  the  relief  begins  with  the  spring  ? — It 
diminishes  with  the  spring. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  1904  before  your  relief  got 
back  to  normal  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ever  got  back  to 
normal. 

Q.  All  through  the  summer  you  had  pressure  ? — Yes. 
Q.  But  not  so  bad  as  in  the  winter  of  1904  ? — Thai 
is  so. 

Q.  In  December,  1905,  the  figures  were  7,000  as  against 
8,500.  Has  their  relief  got  back  to  normal  now  '? — Yes. 
I  should  say  the  relief  at  the  present  time  in  this  district 
is  lower  than  ever  I  expected  it  to  be. 

Q.  You  had  last  winter  the  Unemployed  Committee  at 
work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  said  something  of  what  they  spent.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  unemployed  work  was  done — the  organising 
work  relieved  the  pressure  on  you  ? — I  think  it  started  to 
relieve  the  pressure  about  the  end  of  January.  I  do  not 
think  any  men  were  put  to  work  before  January. 

Q.  There  were  migrations,  and  in  addition  was  there 
also  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment that  was  forthcoming.  Trade  improved 
generally  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Quite  apart  from  the  normal  improvement  from 
winter  to  spring  there  was  improvement  in  trade  ? — It  is 
right  to  say  that. 

Q.  In  the  cases  of  lodging-houses,  if  a  man  applied  to 
you  for  relief  did  he  get  it  on  the  mere  application  ? — No. 

Q.  I  understand  all  you  have  to  do  if  a  man  applies  to 
you,  you  have  to  satisfy  yourself  that  he  is  destitute  ? — ■ 
Yes.    I  look  for  more  than  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  broad  principle  ? — That  is  the  law.  It 
is  the  law,  but  it  is  not  my  practice. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  deserving  cases  ? — If 
a  man  came  to  a  lodging-house  ill,  it  would  not  matter  if 
he  was  the  biggest  scouDdrel  under  the  sun. 

Q.  If  he  was  a  thief,  drunkard,  or  scoundrel  ? — If  he 
has  the  need,  that  is  the  law. 

Q.  You  don't  give  relief  at  all  to  a  man  who  comes 
from  a  lodging-house? — Out-door  relief.  In  no  case 
would  I  give  out-door  relief  to  anyone  in  a  lodging-house, 
unless  I  have  supplied  brandy,  or  in  cases  of  collapse  I 
know  food  has  been  granted. 

Q.  What  is  this  about  Laindon.  I  do  not  think  the 
Inspector  quite  followed  it  — 

{The  Inspector.)  I  did.  The  relieving  officer  treats 
Laindon  as  a  branch  workhouse. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  had  in  your  district  cases  of 
men  who  have  had  relief  by  misrepresentation? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  transactions  with  guardians  ? — Not 
in  my  district. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  consider  that  extra- 
ordinary pressure  of  1904  began  ? — Will  it  do  if  I  read 
out  the  totals  of  relief  as  they  grew  during  the  quarter? 

Q.  They  do  not  tell  me  which  was  emergency  and 
which  was  ordinary  ? — 

{Mr.  Jiohh.)  It  would  be  more  instructive  to  have  the 
actual  figures  than  the  mere  opinion. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  Tell  me  the  numbers  in  the  first  entry  ?—  Mr.  Berry. 

8  men  in  health,  2  in  sickness  ;  second  week,  11  in  health   

and  3  in  sickness,  then  19  and  4,  16  and  6,  33  and  7— that  22  June, 
is  the  end  of  October — 52  and  10. 

Q.  Do  you  think  by  the  first  week  in  November  the 
emergency  period  had  begun  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  next  week? — 85  able- 
bodied  men  and  1. 

Q.  What  was  next  week  ?— 129. 

Q.  Next  week?— 156  and  11. 

Q.  Next  ?— 147. 

Q.  Is  that  the  apex? — 191  on  December  19fch — the 
week  previous  to  Christmas. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  As  there  was  a  little  charity  going? — It 
should  be  less  then,  but  it  was  larger.  You  will  remember 
it  was  a  particularly  foggy  week.  The  ships  could  not 
get  up  the  Thames.  The  following  week  I  refused  every 
dock  labourer  and  reduced  the  number  to  68,  because  the 
ships  were  up. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  this  time  did  the  guardians  see 
every  individual  case  from  your  district  ?— No. 

Q.  In  October,  1904  ?— No. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  guardians  saw  the 
cases  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  see  every  individual  case. 
Only  those  who  wish  to  see  the  committee  and  pursue 
their  applications  further,  or  those  I  summoned  to  attend. 

Q.  The  guardians  were  sitting  from  one  or  two  in  the 
afternoon  to  seven  at  night  dealing  with  this  special 
emergency  ? — That  is  correct. 

Q.  The  guardians  purposely  shifted  you  because  of  your 
experience.  With  regard  to  the  emergency,  I  understand 
your  assistants  did  the  clerical  work  and  you  did  the  work 
of  enquiring  into  the  applicants.  A  good  deal  of  detail 
work  was  thrown  over  to  your  assistants? — As  far  as 
detail  work  was  concerned.  As  far  as  estimating  the 
character  of  a  man,  I  did  that  personally  ;  as  far  as 
visitation  to  the  home  was  concerned,  that  was  done  by 
an  assistant  appointed. 

{The  Imjyector.)  It  is  suggested  that  the  relieving 
officers  became  for  a  time  a  sort  of  clerks? — The 
question  of  the  home  and  deciding  the  enquiry  was  the 
important  branch  of  the  work. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  Seeing  applicants  and  taking  down  state- 
ments—which was  the  first  thing  to  do  ? — I  regarded  that 
as  the  most  important.  I  can  form  a  pretty  good 
estimate  of  a  man  by  an  interview  with  him. 

Q.  Was  the  location  of  your  work  settled  by  the 
guardians,  or  did  you  tell  your  assistants  how  to  work  ? 
—There  were  special  visitors  appointed  by  the  guardians 
for  special  visiting  purposes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  money  to  able-bodied  men  ? — No. 
Except  some  wives,  who  were  very  few  in  number. 

{3Ir.  Rohh.)  May  we  know  what  was  given  to  wives?— 
It  differed  in  districts.  In  some  districts  they  adopted  the 
Mansion  House  scale. 

{Ilie  Inspector.)  What  would  be  the  ordinary  Poplar 
scale  for  the  widow  and  children  ? — A  widow  and  four 
children  would  get  about  2s.  6rf.  each  child — about  10s.  a 
week. 

Q.  Nothing  for  herself  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Mansion  House  scale  would  be  lO.s.  for  the 
widow  ? — And  Is.  for  each  child. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  put  to  me  that  the  Mansion  House 
scale  did  not  relieve  the  woman. 

{The  Inspector.)  1  understand  in  some  districts  women 
and  wives  of  men  sent  to  Laindon  were  relieved  on  the 
same  scale  as  wives  of  men  under  the  distress  committee. 

{Mr.  Lanshurij.)  The  resolution  of  the  guardians  was 
distinctly  that  all  cases  were  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  The  board  did  not,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  no  committee  definitely  adopted  it.  They 
had  to  discriminate. 

{The  Inspector.)  May  I  take  it  the  wives  of  the  men  at 
Laindon  were  relieved  on  different  scales  ? 

{Mr.  Lanshury .)  Yes.  And  under  the  same  committee 
on  different  scales.  No  committee  adopted  a  hard  and 
fast  rule. 

{Mr.  Ford.)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  and  her  husband 
at  Laindon,  the  woman  was  given  her  rent.  I  expect  5s. 
she  was  allowed — 5s.,  and  I  think  Is.  %d.  each  child. 
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;  Mr.  Berry.       {The  Inspector.')  Had  you  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
"    payments  to  able-bodied  men  ? — -Yes. 

 ■  Q.  Did  you  make  any  demur  to  doing  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  so  finally  you  decided  to  make  the  payments  ? 
—Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  Has  the  Auditor  since  passed  the  pay- 
ment ? 

{The  Inspector.)  He  passed  the  payment  three  times 
and  then  he  surcharged  The  surcharge  is  not  yet  dis- 
charged. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  told  the  Auditor  has  surcharged 
only  one  case. 

{The  Inspector.)  One  case,  a  test  case. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  Auditor  signed  the  accounts 
except  in  that  one  case. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  better  that  we  should  go  regularly. 
We  do  not  look  upon  that  as  a  test  cxse  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  say  I  suppose  it  is  a  test  case.  At 
the  next  audit  there  will  be  more  cases. 

{Mr.  Laiishury.)  There  has  been  another  audit. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  I  protest  against  this.  T  think  Mr.  Grant 
is  the  most  irregular  person  here. 

(7%e  Inspector.)  As  -to  the  body  for  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed.  What  are  they.  The  Borough 
Council  ? — The  Borough  Council  and  two  or  three 
charitable. 


INQUIRY. 

Q.  Did  the  same  guardians  always  sit  on  the  same 
committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  always  have  the  same  chairman  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  relieving  officer  always  comes  before 
the  same  body  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  told  us  that  the  Laindon  men  joined  in  one  of 
the  unemployed  processions  ? — Yes.  I  read  it  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  extra  relief  for  their  expenses  ? — 
I  paid  none. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  I  understand  that  men  were  brought 
from  Laindon  to  take  part  in  the  procession  ?  It  seems 
rather  extraordinary. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  he  said  the  guardians  re- 
lieved, but  he  did  not  pay  relief.  Do  I  understand  that 
after  a  hard  winter  there  would  be  a  fall  in  the  spring  V 
— It  must  go  back. 

Q.  After  a  hard  year  there  is  a  residuum  of  permanent 
cases  left  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Apparently  after  this  last  bad  year  there  has  been 
no  such  residuum.  The  relief  has  fallen  to  something 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  ? — The  relief  in 
kind.    Permanent  relief  has  slightly  increased. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  Who  is  the  next  man  on  my  list  ?  I 
must  get  through  some  more.    Mr.  Evins. 


Mr.  J.  Evins,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  relieving 
officer  ? — Five  years. 

Q.  Which  district  is  yours  V — -No.  7. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  in  the  same '? — No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  district  V — ■ 
About  ten  months. 

Q.  You  were  surcharged  by  the  Auditor  in  1905  ? — • 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  respect  of  how  many  cases  V — I  believe  there 
was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  name  ? — James  G-ibbons. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  heard  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  regard  to  it  ?— No. 

Q.  At  the  next  audit  shall  you  have  cases  of  the  same 
kind  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  say.  That  surcharge 
would  be  my  old  district. 

Q.  In  the  new  district  have  you  cases  of  the  same 
sort  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  any  relief  of  that  sort  ? — Occa- 
sionally. 

Q.  None  of  them  will  come  under  audit  again  '? — The 
cases  will  come  under  audit,  but  this  was  a  special  case  in 
which  the  relief  was  continuous. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  like  Gibbons  V — No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  are  in  no  fear  of  the  Auditor  next  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Berry  said  as  to  the  increase 
in  able-bodied  in  November,  1904  ? — I  did  not  hear  that 
portion. 

Q.  You  remember  the  occasion  when  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  numbers  for  relief  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  without  assistance,  or  did  you 
have  assistance  at  first  ? — At  that  time  I  think  I  had 
assistance. 

Q.  What  did  the  assistants  do  for  you  V — I  had  assist- 
ants to  do  the  clerical  work. 

Q.  Who  visited  the  cases  V — There  were  special  visitors 
appointed. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  work  of  a 
relieving  officer  ? — Undoubtedly  investigation. 

Q.  In  these  cases  the  investigation  was  not  done  by 
you,  but  the  visitors  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  refused  relief  in  kind  to  able-bodied  men  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 


Q.  Have  you  given  an  order  for  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  this  time  when  able-bodied  men 
applied  V — Orders  have  been  given. 

Q.  What  were  the  special  circumstances  ? — As  men 
applying  for  admission  to  the  workhouse. 

■  Q.  I  am  talking  of  able-bodied  men  who  are  applying 
for  relief  and  are  relieved  in  kind  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Were  there  instructions  ? — I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  question. 

Q.  What  made  you  give  relief  in  that  way  ? — I  had  to 
deal  with  applications  as  they  came  along. 

Q.  Was  there  no  common  understanding  as  to  how 
these  cases  should  be  dealt  with  ;  you  did  it  out  of  your 
own  head  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  fair. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  judge  of  what  is  fair. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  also  endeavouring  to  be  fair.  You 
put  it  to  the  witness  he  did  it  out  of  his  own  head.  The 
witness  knows  what  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officer 
are.  They  are  laid  down  in  the  Orders.  He  does  not  do 
them  out  of  his  own  head. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  can  say  that  at  the  proper  time. 

{The  Inspector.)  Don't  interrupt  my  examination. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  shall  interrupt  if  I  think  it  right. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  many  cases  were  there? — About 
150  to  200. 

Q.  You  gave  them  no  money  ? — No  money — relief  in 
kind. 

Q.  Had  you  a  definite  scale  V — No. 

Q.  Had  you  no  understanding? — No. 

Q.  Uniform  with  the  other  relieving  officers  ? — There 
was  no  scale  laid  down.    Simply  guided  by  the  reports. 

Q.  No  understanding  with  the  other  officers  ? — No 
arrangement  whatever. 

Q.  You  gave  as  many  days  as  they  would  want  until 
they  came  up  again  ? — I  will  not  say  that.  I  simply 
relieved  according  to  their  necessities,  not  with  a  view  to 
their  coming  again. 

Q.  And  their  prospective  necessity  ? — The  day  of  the 
week  when  they  made  their  application  influenced  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  complaints  of  abuse  of  the  out-door 
relief  ? — Do  you  mean  personal  abuse  ? 

Q.  Had  you  complaints  of  improper  use  of  the 
relief  ? — I  heard  it  stated  as  a  matter  of  rumour,  but  I 
have  not  had  direct  complaints  myself. 
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Q.  Were  you  subjected  to  any  pressure  from  any 
guardian  to  give  relief  in  particular  cases? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  been  subjected  to  any  pressure. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  influence  to  bear  upon  you  to 
relieve  a  case  which  you  thought  was  not  fit  to  be 
relieved  ? — I  have  received  a  letter  ;  sometimes  a  card. 

Q.  Advising  the  relief? — I  have  been  requested  to 
relieve. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — Investigated  the  case,  and 
made  further  enquiry,  and  felt  somewhat  compelled  to 
relieve,  pending  the  meeting  of  the  committee. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  You  ought  in  fairness  to  ask  him  how 
many  of  these  cases  there  were  ? — They  happened  occa- 
sionally.   I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  Half-a-dozen  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.')  Do  you  relieve  emergency  cases?— 
Cases  have  been  relieved  by  me. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  cases  go  on  throughout  the 
winter  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  any  go  on  for  a  number  of  weeks  ? — In  my  old 
district  that  was  the  subject  of  the  surcharge. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  received  the  applications  ? — I  think  I  told  you.  The 
influence  of  the  committee.  Men  got  work  and  went 
away. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  district  ?  What  part  of  the 
world  ? — No.  9.    Just  about  here. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  poorest  part  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the 
increase  in  out-door  pauperism  in  November,  1904  ? — We 
were  flooded  with  applicants.  They  were  organised. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  suppose  it  was  one  of 
the  contributory  causes. 

Q.  Organised? — Undoubtedly.  They  came  in  numbers, 
with  a  man  at  the  head  of  them. 

Q.  Did  the  great  rush  come  immediately  after  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  number  coming  to  this  building, 
who  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  remember  a 
number  coming. 

Q.  You  had  a  tremendous  influx  of  applicants  ?— The 
usual  number.  They  were  coming  up  morning  after 
morning,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  Mr.  Crooks'  speech  ? — I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out. 

Q.  The  acute  situation  in  1904  you  attribute  to  the 
organised  number  of  applications  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  applicants  came  up  in  bunches  week  after 
week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  staying  away  from  work 
to  join  the  demonstrations  ? — No. 

Q.  You  know  men  were  brought  from  Laindon  to 
participate  ? — I  heard  it,  and  saw  a  picture  of  the 
procession  and  one  of  the  banners. 

Q.  So  these  demonstrations  were  swollen  by  inmates 
of  the  workhouse? — I  simply  know  the  men  from 
Laindon  took  part. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  these  special  circum- 
stances ? — I  received  the  applications,  visitors  were 
instructed,  and  I  bad  to  relieve  according  to  their 
reports. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  with  the  enormous  increase 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  thing  you  ought  to  have 
applied  for  special  instructions  ?— The  circumstances 
were  known  to  the  clerk  and  everyone.  Representation 
was  made  to  the  clerk  by  the  whole  of  the  ofiicers  at 
that  time. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  Was  there  any  application  from  the 
officers  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Undoubtedly  there  was.  I  am  not  sure 
if  it  was  in  writing.  We  were  in  consultation  from  day 
to  day. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Berry  told  us  it  was  well  understood     Mr.  Evins. 

what  the  instructions  ti  the  guardians  were  ? — I  never   

received  any  instructions  from  the  guardians.  22  June. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Berry  must  be  mistaken  ? — -Undoubtedly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Berry  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  what  I  believe  is 
still  called  the  examination-in-chief,  but  Mr.  Berry  did 
not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

{The  Inspector.)  My  belief  is — no  instructions  from  the 
guardians,  but  an  understanding  relief  should  be  given 
to  the  next  meeting. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  guardians  instruct  me — applicants 
should  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary  applicants  for  relief. 

{Mr.  Berry.)  {to  ihe  Inspector.)  You  are  correct,  sir. 

{Mr.   Rohh.)  You   had   had   three   or    four  years' 
experience  up  to  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  being  suddenly  faced  with  out-relief  going  up 
300  or  400  per  cent.,  you  sought  no  advice  ? — Repre- 
sentation was  made  to  the  clerk  with  regard  to  providing 
assistance. 

Q.  Had  you  no  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  relief 
distributed  ?  You  told  us  it  was  continuous  ? — The 
surcharge  case  was. 

Q.  In  that  district  week  after  week  relief  was  given 
to  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  investigations  were  there  ? — -I  received  the 
applications  personally. 

Q.  Were  the    visitors  guardians  ? —  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  meeting  of  the  relieving 
officers  ? — No. 

Q.  You  say  a  guardian  had  approached  you  after  you 
had  refused  a  case.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  ? — 
Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  In  some  instances  asking  you  to  relieve  able- 
bodied  men  in  work  ? — In  work  !  I  never  said  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  Had  you  other  communications  from  Mrs.  Cordery? 
— I  have  received  telephone  messages. 

Q.  Urging  you  to  relieve  ? — I  will  not  say  urging. 
She  has  brought  cases  before  my  notice. 

Q.  Cases  which  had  ah"eady  been  brought  before  your 
notice  ? — Some  had. 

Q.  So  the  individual  guardians  were  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  relieving  officer? — They  went  to  individual 
guardians. 

Q.  Did  any  other  guardian  communicate  with  you  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  the  guardians  to  put  pressure 
on  you  after  you  had  exercised  your  discretion  ?— It  has 
happened. 

Q.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  relieve  against  your 
better  judgment  ? — With  regard  to  the  case  I  have 
admitted  and  mentioned. 

Q.  I  will  stop  till  six  o'clock  if  necessary,  but  I  want 
an  answer  ? — I  have  relieved  against  ray  better  judgment. 

Q.  Have  you  been  compelled  ? — I  suppose  I  must  say 
"Yes." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  five  years  how  many  cases  have  you 
relieved  against  your  better  judgment  ? — We  were  inun- 
dated with  applications  of  all  sorts  at  that  particular 
time. 

{Mr.  Berry  handed   the   Inspector  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Cordery.) 

{The  Inspector.)  "Four  children.  He  has  had  three 
"  breaks  in  ten  weeks.  Please  give  him  some  food  and 
"  bring  him  to  the  committee  next  week."  What  does 
"  three  breaks  ''  mean  ? 

{Mrs.  Cordery.)  He  had  had  so  many  weeks  of  relief 
for  so  long  a  time. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  Inquiry  stands  adjourned  until 
Thursday. 
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SEVENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  June  2Sth,  1906. 


(M7\  Grant.)  Before  the  general  business,  may  I  just 
say  a  word  of  personal  explanation.  I  am  afraid  from 
what  happened  on  the  other  day  when  we  were  here  an 
impression  may  have  been  produced  in  your  mind  which 
I  had  no  intention  of,  of  personal  discourtesy  to  you. 
If  that  was  so,  may  I  say  at  once  I  had  no  wish  or 
intention  of  doing  it,  and  whether  it  is  worse  to  intend 
or  not  to  intend  to  do  it,  yet  do  it,  I  don't  know.  But 
we  have  never  met  before  on  Inquiries,  and  I  think  you 
will  accept  iny  assurances  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
discourtesy  to  you. 

(TJie  Inspector.)  I  accept  it  in  the  fullest  possible  way, 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  I  hope  the  Inquiry  will  go  on  without 
the  slightest  ill-feeling. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  remove  that  because  of  some- 
thing which  did  happen  over  a  trifling  matter.  I  want 
to  deal  with  one  or  two  trifling  matters  before  going  to 
the  evidence.  I  am  asked  by  the  guardians  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  in  not  sitting  last  Monday.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  get  on  with  our  evidence  much  further 
than  we  expected  to  do,  and  to  make  preparations  for  our 
case  which  we  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  do. 
I  am  still  in  a  difficulty,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  about 
it,  because  the  circumstances  make  up  a  prima  facie  case — 
I  don't  put  it  higher  than  that — I  can  make  a  jyrmta  facie 
case  of  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  guardians. 
Now,  sir,  I  may  remind  you  that  on  the  24th  May  you 
sent  to  Mr.  Lough — or  your  officials  did — I  don't  mean 
you  personally — sent  to  Mr.  Lough  a  type-written  copy. 
What  came  to  us — reached  us  on  the  25th  May — was  a 
type-written  copy  of  what  was  afterwards  printed  as  a 
memorandum  on  pauperism.  On  the  6th  June  Mr. 
Turner — this  is  the  memorandum  ;  it  is  a  good  many 
pages,  and  a  number  of  charts  and  tables — all,  if  I  may 
say  so,  containing  the  gist  of  the  charges  which  we  have 
to  meet  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Union. 
That  was  sent  to  us  and  we  received  the  first  copy  of  it — 
a  type-written  copy — on  the  25th  May.  On  the  6th  June 
Mr.  Turner  writes  to  us  from  the  Local  Government 
Board^ — I  understand  one  of  the  officials — Mr.  Davy  wishes 
him  to  send  six  copies  of  the  memorandum,  with  tables 
and  charts,  copies  of  additional  charts,  showing  out-door 
pauperism  this  year.  That  is  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Turner. 
As  there  are  24  guardians,  six  copies  were  manifestly 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  serious 
accusations — I  can  call  them  nothing  else — contained  in 
the  memorandum.  The  6th  June  was  the  day 
before  the  Inquiry,  so  the  6th  June  was  the  first 
opportunity  the  Guardians  had  of  studying  this  memo- 
randum or  what  was  contained  in  it,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Lough,  the  clerk,  was  authorised  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  once  for  more  copies.  He 
applied,  sir,  and  on  the  22nd  June  he  obtained  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  Office  one  printed  copy. 
Then,  sir,  on  the  23rd  June  he  wrote  for  30  copies 
and  at  the  hearing  of  the  Inquiry  here  I  applied  for 
copies,  and  you,  with  the  courtesy  I  have  always  received 
from  you,  said  at  once  that  we  should  have  copies. 
Therefore  we  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
again  and  received  a  letter  from  them  dated  26th 
June — ''  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government 
"  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
"  the  23rd  inst.,  with  reference  to  the  Inquiry  being 
"  held  into  the  general  conditions  of  the  Poplar  Union, 


"  and  to  state  that  the  memorandum  referred  to  therein 
"  has  been  put  on  sale  by  the  Stationery  Office  and 
"  copies  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
"  Fetter  Lane,  or  any  bookseller. — John  Lithiby."  Mr. 
Lough  on  the  27th  June  sent  to  Messrs.  Wyman  for 
copies  and  could  not  obtain  them,  and  this  morning  at 
five  minutes  to  ten,  an  application  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  guardians,  and  they  were  told  they  were  not  on 
sale.  I  am  going  to  put  evidence  into  the  box  to 
prove  this  statement,  because  I  want  to  have  them 
on  the  notes.  The  Poplar  Municipal  Alliance  have  had 
copies  of  this  memorandum.  I  also  read  in  the  local 
newspaper  here — 

(3Ir.  Rohh.)  May  I  say,  sir,  in  this  matter — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  still  in  possession  of  the  court. 

(J/?-.  Bohh.)  I  thought  this  particular  point  had  been 
disposed  of. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Let  us  clear  the  point. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  a  similar  complaint. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  the  local  newspaper  here  showing 
that  the  memorandum  had  been  sent  to  a  board  of 
guardians — presumably  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
because  there  was  nobody  else  to  send  it-— a  board  of 
guardians  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  Inquiry  at 
all,  yet  they  were  furnished  with  a  copy.  I  am  reading 
from  the  East  London  Observer  of  Saturday,  J une  23rd. 
A  member  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians, 
Mr.  Bailward,  said  he  understood  the  clerk  was  in 
possession  of  certain  charts  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Poplar  Inquiry,  contrasting  the  position  of  various  East 
End  unions.  He  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  the  charts  exhibited  in  the  board  room.  It  was 
decided  to  send  copies  to  each  member  of  the  board. 
We  shall  prove  to  you  in  regard  to  this  board,  except 
Mr.  Crooks.  Mr.  Lansbury,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ford,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  board  yet  has  seen  the  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  which 
their  conduct  is  impeached.  I  am  going  to  call  Mr.  Lough 
to  prove  this,  and  call  witnesses. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  nothing  to  prove.  Have  you 
any  copies. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  My  clients,  the  municipal  alliance,  com- 
prising 2,500  members— I  have  a  grave  complaint  that  I 
haven't  been  supplied  with  copies  for  every  one  of  those 
members.  We  have  only  had  three  copies,  but  we  have 
handed  them  round  from  one  to  another,  a  simple  course 
which  perhaps  did  not  occur  to  the  guardians.  Some 
people  got  them  from  Messrs.  Wyman,  and  the  stock 
was  exhausted. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  happened 
about  this. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  should  like  to  have  copies  for  each  of 
our  members. 

( Mr.  Grant.)  Let  Mr.  Lough  go  into  the  box  and  be 
sworn. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  not  going  into  this  matter.  It  is 
not  so  important.    Accept  what  Mr.  Lough  says. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  I  have  received  seven  printed  copies. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  I  should  have  thought  seven  would  be 
ample. 
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(il/r.  Grant.')  I  want  to  point  out  ;  I  want  to  ask  who 
sent  the  copy  to  the  Betnnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians  V 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  I  did. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  had  none  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Bailward  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
saw  these  papers  at  my  office  and  asked  for  a  copy,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Guardians  asked  for 
20  copies  and  we  told  him  he  could  not  have  them,  as,  I 
believe,  they  were  out  of  print. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  How  many  were  originally  printed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  100. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Out  of  that— 

{The  Inspector.)  You  had  half  a  dozen.  It  is  not  usual 
to  send  copies  to  every  member  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
It  is  usual  to  send  copies  to  the  legal  adviser. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  The  only  experience  I  have  of  a  similar 
Inquiry  to  this  was  an  inquiry  at  Wallingford  at  which 
Mr.  Johnston  was  concerned,  and  it  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Murray  Browne,  your  predecessor,  and  in  that  case 
Mr.  Murray  Browne  ordered  that  the  guardians  should 
have  counsel  and  the  master  should  have  counsel,  and 
required  that  the  persons  who  made  the  charges  against 
the  guardians  should  specify  each  particular  individual 
charge. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  object. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  wish 
the  guardians  had  had  counsel  from  the  start. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Without  troubling  you  with  evidence, 
will  you  allow  me  to  say  we  made  application  to 
Messrs.  Wyman  for  these  copies,  and  will  you  allow  me 
to  state  that  Messrs.  Wyman  said  they  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Rather  late  in  the  day — five  minutes  to 
ten. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  would  be  ready  yesterday. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Lithiby  says  on  26th  June  they  were 
on  sale.  "  The  memorandum  referred  to  has  been  put  on 
"  sale  by  the  Stationery  Office  and  copies  can  be  obtained 
"  from  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  or  any  bookseller."  I 
won't  trouble  any  more  about  that.  I  hope  I  shall  get 
that  in  time  to  reveal  the  question  we  have  to  deal  with 
here.  There  is  another  matter  which  I  should  like  your 
direction  upon.  You  will  remember  on  31st  May 
Mr.  Robb  wrote  on  behalf  of  his  clients  dealing  with 
the  request  that  his  clients  should  bring  forward  their 
charges  against  the  guardians,  and  in  the  letter  he  says  : 
"  I  agree  that  it  is  reasonable  the  guardians  should  know 
"  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  the  case  they  have  to  meet 
"  and  I  am  willing  therefore  on  behalf  of  my  clients  to 
"  indicate  in  general  terms  the  matters  to  which  they 
"  propose  to  draw  attention  at  the  Inquiry."  Then  he 
makes  some  reservations  and  goes  on  to  say  

{21r.  Rohh.)  Please  read  the  rest. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  read  the  whole  letter.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  begin  at  the  beginning  : — "  79  &  82,  Temple 
"  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  31st  May,  1906.  Poplar 
"  Inquiry.  Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
"  of  yesterday's  date  forwarding  me  copy  of  the  corres- 
"  pondence  which  you  have  had  with  the  guardians  of 
"  the  Poplar  Union  with  reference  to  the  Inquiry  which, 
"  I  understand^  is  to  open  on  Thursday,  the  7th  June. 
"  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the 
"  clerk  of  the  guardians'  letter  of  the  25th  inst,  I  am  not 
"  aware  what  authority  there  is  for  the  assumption  by 
"  the  guardians  that  my  clients  have  undertaken  to  bring 
"  forward  charges  against  them  at  the  forthcoming 
"  Inquiry.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  correspondence  I 
"  have  had  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  think 
"  you  will  find  that  all  my  clients  have  asked  is  that  they 
"  might  be  legally  i-epresented  at  the  Inquiry,  and  be 
"  given  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement,  of 
"  cross-examining  witnesses,  and  of  tendering  evidence. 
"  However,  I  agree  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
"  guardians  should  know  to  some  extent  the  nature  of 
"  the  case  they  have  to  meet  and  I  am  willing,  therefore, 
"  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  to  indicate  in  general  terms 
"  the  matters  to  which  they  propose  to  draw  attention  at 
"the  Inquiry.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  under- 
"  stood  that  in  giving  this  information  for  the  con- 
"  venience  of  the  guardians  my  clients  must  not  be  taken 
"  to  have  in  any  way  suggested  the  limitation  of  the 
"scope  of  the  Inquiry  or  bound  themselves  as  to  the 


"  nature  of  the  case  they  intend  to  present  or  the 
"  evidence  they  propose'  to  call  in  support  thereof. 
"  Subject  to  these  reservations  I  would  state  that 
"  the  general  nature  of  the  case  my  clients  intend  to 
"  present  at  the  Inquiry  is  (as  the  guardians  are  well 
"  aware)  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  wasteful  and 
"  deliberate  extravagance,  and  that  instead  of  administer- 
"  ing  the  Poor  Law  with  judgment  and  discretion,  they 
"  have  unduly  and  improperly  fostered  and  increased  the 
"  pauperism  of  the  district.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
"  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  absence  of  the  books 
"  of  account,  contracts,  tenders,  &c.,  of  which  my  clients 
"  have  been  unable  to  obtain  production,  to  state  in 
"  detail  the  whole  of  my  clients'  criticism  and  com- 
"  plaints  concerning  the  guardians'  administration,  but 
"  amongst  other  matters  my  clients  propose  at  the 
"  Inquiry  to  deal  with  the  following  subjects  : — 1.  The 
"  general  system  of  contracting  for  supplies,  including 
"  rejection  of  low-priced  tenders  without  good  reason. 
"  2.  General  system  of  administering  out-door  relief, 
"  and  appointing  and  entrusting  sums  of  money  to 
"  relieving  officers.  3.  Indiscriminate  and  wasteful 
"  granting  of  out-door  relief  both  in  money  and  food 
"  without  proper  investigation  or  regard  to  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  applicants.  4.  System  of  managing  farm 
"  colonies  and  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  thereat. 
"  5.  Omissions  to  provide  suitable  work  or  tasks  for 
"  paupers.  6.  General  method  of  appointing,  administer- 
"  ing  and  remunerating  the  staii  and  the  conduct  of 
"  the  master,  matron,  and  other  officers,  and  the  circum- 
"  stances  attending  their  proposed  resignations.  7.  The 
"  provision  of  refreshments  at  the  cost  of  the  union 
"  for  certain  of  the  guardians.  8.  Extravagant  expendi- 
"  ture  upon  the  school  buildings,  &c.  9.  The  method 
"  of  preparing  the  annual  financial  and  statistical  state- 
"  ments  and  abstract  of  accounts  and  certain  incon- 
"  sistencies  and  variations  appearing  therein.  Yours 
"  faithfully,  (Signed)  E.  Elvy  Robb."  I  only  want  to 
refer  to  4,  8,  and  9  ;  up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Robb, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  has  put  forward  no  facts 
or  evidence.  They  may  be  coming.  We  have  received 
on  25th  June  this  letter  from  Mr.  Robb.  Same 
address,  25th  June,  1906.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Lough, 
the  clerk  to  the  Poplar  board  of  guardians  : — "  Poplar 
"  Inquiry.  Dear  Sir,  In  view  of  the  desire  expressed 
"  by  the  Inspector  to  expedite  this  Inquiry  as  much  as 
"  possible,  I  venture  to  ask  if  you  can  furnish  me  with 
"  the  following  information  : — 1.  A  return  dealing  with 
"  the  generation  of  electricity  for  power  and  lighting  at 
"  Poplar  Workhouse  and  comprising  the  following 
"  details  :  (a)  Capital  cost  of  plant  and  installation  to 
"  date,  (b)  The  annual  expenditure  under  all  heads, 
"  including  interest  and  sinking  fund  (if  any),  wages, 
"  material,  depreciation,  and  other  outgoings,  (c)  Number 
"  of  units  generated  per  annum  for  the  last  three  years 
"  and  number  of  units  actually  used  for  power,  lighting, 
"  or  other  purposes  during  the  like  period.  2.  A  return 
"  of  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the 
"  guardians,  officials,  and  colonists  during  the  past  three 
"  years  in  going  to  and  from  the  various  farm  colonies. 
"  3.  A  return  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  Laindon  Farm 
"  Colony  since  its  inception,  such  return  to  include  the 
"  cost  of  maintaining  colonists,  salaries,  and  cost  of 
"  maintenance  of  the  stafE,  sinking  fund  charges,  main- 
"  tenance  and  repairs  to  motor  waggon  and  plant 
"  generally,  keep  of  horses,  and  payment  or  allowance 
"  to  dependents  of  colonists.  4.  A  return  showing  the 
'■  expense  paid  or  allowed  on  behalf  of  each  guardian 

during  the  past  three  years  in  respect  of  journeys 
"  and  cognate  matters.  5.  A  return  as  to  the  total 
"  amount  expended  upon  the  medical  officer's  residence, 
"  distinguishing  between  site  and  structure.  6.  A  return 
"  as  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  proposed 

home  or  hospital  for  phthisical  patients  in  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
"  important  that  the  foregoing  information  should  be 
"  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  present  Inquiry,  and  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  it  from  the  published  accounts. 
'■  I  don't  hesitate  to  state  that  if  you  will  furnish  the 
"  foregoing  information  it  would  obviate  the  evidence 
"  of  several  witnesses. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
"  E.  Elvy  Robb." 

In  regard  to  2  and  4  in  which  they  ask  for  a  return  of 
travelling  expenses  and  expenses  allowed  to  the  guardians, 
this  shall  be  prepared  at  once  and  handed  to  Mr.  Robb 
by  Saturday,  or,  at  latest,  Monday  morning.  In  your 
opinion,  are  the  other  things  such  as  ought  to  be  asked  of 
us  when  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Inquiry,  when  we 
still  haven't  a  full  case  presented  in  the  evidence,  and 
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when  all  our  officials  are  more  than  overwhelmed  in  work 
in  preparing  the  defence  of  the  guardians.  I  will  tell 
you  on  Monday  what  time  the  other  figures  can  be 
supplied,  and  if  the  Local  Government  Board  have  no 
objection  to  our  engaging  an  extra  staff  to  supply  in- 
formation, we  shall  do  it  at  once.  I  think  the  ratepayers 
of  this  union  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  expense 
of  providing  further  information  to  the  Poplar  Alliance, 
especially  as  they  are  so  wealthy  a  body  and  can  bear  the 
expense. 

( The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Robb  to  save  time.  I  cannot  ask  for  these  returns 
except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  I  can  compel  the 
production  of  the  books. 

{Mr  Grant.)  Is  that  so  ? 

{The  hmpector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  thought  you  sent  your  officials  down 
and  took  it  from  our  books,  and  we  could  not  prevent  you. 

{The  Inapector.)  That  is  so.  I  have  no  doubt  one  of 
our  ordinary  staff  could  do  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  get  it  out  ? 

{T'he  Inspector.)  I  think  it  would. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  would  be  fairer  in  every  way  if  you 
would  accept  that  suggestion  at  once. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  only  thing  is,  is  it  necessary  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  thinks  it  is  necessary. 

{The  Inspector).  If  so  we  had  better  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  what  we  shall  do.  There  is  one  return 
here  which  I  think  is  very  important  to  the  guardians 
and  everybody,  and  that  is  the  return  as  to  the  cost  at 
Laindon. 

Robb.)  I  think  the  most  important  was  the  two 
items  asked  for  on  the  return  of  what  they  had  spent  on 
these. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  probably  is  the  most  important  for 
the  guardians.  As  to  number  6,  have  you  got  a  oroposal 
for  a  home  for  phthisical  cases  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

{Mr.  Lough).  It  is  a  proposal  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  the  time.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry, 
Mr.  Robb  

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,  but  if  my  clients  had 
access  to  the  books  they  would  get  this  information  out 
readily.  They  don't  want  to  put  the  guardians  to 
expense.  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  that  item 
regardmg  the  electric  light  installation  and  unless  I  get 
that  leturn  I  shall  ask  to  put  Mr.  Giles,  the  electrical 
engineer,  in  the  box,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  through  all 
these  details  with  him. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  see  if  we  can,  and  I  shall 
consider  how  best  to  do  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  shall  prepare  2  and  4  at  once  and  the 
other  items  the  Local  Government  Board  will  undertake 
to  prepare  or  tell  us  where  to  prepare  them.  One  other 
matter  of  far  more  importance  than  what  I  have  been 
dealing  with  and  for  which  I  am  going  to  ask  for  your 
kind  permission,  the  persons  whose  characters  were  be- 
smirched in  this  room  last  week.  Crosbie  charged  whole- 
sale robbery,  drunkenness  against  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
adultery  between  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Madeley. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  did  not  hear  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  over  and  over  again  charged  it  on 
the  notes  and  I  shall  show  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  know  

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  ask  you  first  of  all  to  hear.  First  as  to 
wholesale  robbery,  you  will  remember  what  happened. 
You  asked  Mr.  Crooks  to  have  it  investigated,  and  Mr. 
Robb  said  he  had  information  in  his  possession  about  it, 
and  that  Mr.  Robb  refused  to  

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  offered  to  give  Mr.  Crooks 
all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  I  suggested  that 
would  be  the  best  way — trusting  Mr.  Crooks  to  protect 
the  property.  It  was  you  who  would  insist  upon  going  on. 
The  advantage  of  Mr.  Robb  giving  the  information  was 
not  to  cross-examine. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  in  the  shorthand  notes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  ask  my  friend  to  show  me  Mr.  Corrie 

Grant,  I  asked  on  the  shorthand  notes  not  to  cross- 
examine  Crosbie. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  clear  it  up. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  am  accused  of  making  a  condition  that 
Mr  Corrie  Grant  should  not  cross-examine.    Mr.  Gran\i 


says  it  is  on  the  shorthand  notes.  If  it  is  I  shall  admit 
it,  but  I  ask  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  to  refer  me  to  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  part  of  the  case  is  gone 
into. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  know  from  Crosbie's  statement ;  I  knew 
from  what  he  had  said  the  day  before  that  it  was  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  matter.  I  offered  to  discontinue 
the  further  evidence  of  Crosbie  and  offered  to  give  any 
information  I  had,  and  Mr.  Grant  insisted  upon  going  on, 
and  if  anyone's  character  was  besmirched  it  was  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  who  was  solely  responsible. 

{3£r.  Grant.)  I  am  reading  from  the  third  page  of  the 
shorthand  notes  : — "  The  Inspector  :  As  to  the  order  of 
"  calling  the  relieving  officers.  Mr.  Grant :  The  first  wit- 
"  ness  is  Crosbie.    I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  of  cross- 

"  examination.    The  Inspector  :  I  hoped          Mr.  Grant : 

"  I  haven't  asked  him  anything  yet.  The  Inspector  :  If 
"  you  in  cross-examination  leave  that  part  of  the  case  in 

"  reference  to   Mr.  Grant  :  I  give  no  undertaking  to 

"  leave  any  part  of  the  case.  The  Inspector  :  Then  the 
"  agreement  between  Mr.  Crooks  and  myself  is  at  an  end. 
"  Mr.  Crooks  :  The  information  as  to  the  removal  of  goods  ? 
"  Mr.  Robb  :  I  am  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Corrie 
"  Grant  as  to  what  I  have  to  do.  I  came  to  what  I  thought 
"  was  a  fair  arrangement  to  expedite  the  proceedings  with 
"  Mr.  Crooks.  Last  night  Mr.  Crooks  asked  for  this  in- 
"  formation  and  said  he  would  take  steps  at  once  to  probe 
"  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  prosecute,  if  necessary, 
"  any  persons.  The  learned  counsel  takes  a  course  at 
"  variance  with  that  taken  by  Mr.  Crooks.  It  is  a  some- 
"  what  peculiar  course.  Mr.  Grant  :  This  is  the  first  I 
"  have  heard  of  any  arrangement.  As  to  the  statement 
"  made  there  was  no  undertaking  on  Mr.  Crook's  part 
"  that  we  should  not  go  into  any  case  at  all.  All  Mr. 
"  Crooks  said  was  that  he  was  getting  the  information 
"about  the  alleged  thefts;  he  would  put  the  police  in 
"  possession  of  that  at  once  and  do  his  utmost  to  prosecute 
"  to  a  conviction  if  Mr.  Robb  chooses  to  give  information 
"  and  take  criminal  proceedings.  The  Inspector  :  I  said  at 
"  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  that  the  charges  and 
"  what  it  amounted  to  was  misappropriation  of  stores.  It 
"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  guardians  ;  and  I  think 
"  the  guardians  might  be  trusted  in  this  matter  to  protect 
"  the  property  of  the  union,  and  I  suggest,  with  the 
"  concurrence  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Robb,  that  Mr. 
"  Robb  should  give  to  Mr.  Crooks  all  the  evidence  he 
"  had,  on  the  understanding,  of  course — I  rely  upon  Mr. 
"  Crooks  implicitly — that  Mr.  Crooks  will  take  such  steps  as 
"  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  the  union. 
"  There  the  case  closes.  Mr.  Grant :  That  is  the  first  I 
"  have  heard  of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  in  any  way,  [  have  not 
"  the  least  objection  if  you  say  the  charge  put  forward  of 
"  allowing  the  master  to  steal  the  stores  of  the  guardians, 
"  of  which  Crosbie  was  speaking,  is  now  swept  out  of  the 
"  Inquiry  altogether.  Mr.  Robb  :  I  will  not  submit  to  this. 
"  I  will  not  enter  into  any  contract  and  I  withdraw  every 
"  offer  made  to  the  learned  counsel.  Mr.  Grant :  That  is 
"  far  the  better  way.'  I  never  made  any  arrangements 
"  behind  the  backs  of  the  public.  Whatever  the  arrange- 
"  ment  was,  let  Mr.  Robb  keep  his  information,  whatever 
"  he  has  got.  We  will  get  it  from  another  source.  The 
"  Inspector  :  This  does  not  expedite  the  Inquiry.  What  I 
"  am  anxious  to  do,  lor  the  sake  of  the  guardians,  was  to 
"  clear  their  characters  at  all  events.  It  continues  the 
"  Inquiry  in  the  rut  of  the  workhouse.  Mr  Grant  :  That 
"  we  cannot  help.  The  Inquiry  has  been  taken  in  a  pecu- 
"  liar  way.  The  Inspector  :  Call  the  next  witness.  Mr. 
"  Robb  :  I  regret  the  necessity  to  go  into  a  disagreeable 
"  matter  which  possibly  does  not  affect  the  guardians  at 
"  all,  but  I  am  driven  to  the  position  of  having  to  go  into 
"  that  disagreeable  matter  which  personally  I  v/ould  prefer 
"  not  to  do.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant's  blood  must  be  upon  his 
"  own  head." 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  one  moment.  I  ask 
you  to  show  me  any  justification  of  the  assertion  you 
made  that  I  imposed  a  condition  on  you  with  reference  to 
the  cross-examination. 

{Mr.  Gra7it.)  I  am  not  concerned — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes  you  are  concerned.  You  get  up  and 
deliberately  charge  me  with  having  imposed  on  you  certain 
conditions  and  you  undertook  to  substantiate  that  charge 
or  assertion  from  the  shorthand  note.  I  ask  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Bar,  to  withdraw  that  statement  or  sub- 
stantiate it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  seems  to  be  under  a  misappre- 
hension.    I  have  not  to  justify  my  conduct  to  him. 
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{The  Insx^ector.')  You  offered,  Mr.  Grant,  to  justify 
"what  you  said  from  the  shorthand  note. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  the  shorthand  notes  do  justify. 

{The  Inspector.')  No. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  The  shorthand  notes  don't  do  so  ?  I 
•don't  quite  understand. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  that  point  cleared  up.  I  am  being 
perpetually  misrepresented,  and  I  object  to  this  chronic 
misrepresentation. 

{The  Impector.)  I  think  the  matter  has  gone  quite  far 
enough.  I  regret  it  very  much  indeed,  because  I  feel 
that  if  the  examination  went  on  these  lines  we  should 
be  going  into  matters  which  would  be  very  unfair  to 
the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  because  unfortu- 
nately people  take  a  hard  view.  It  is  difficult  to  catch 
up  with  these  assertions,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
property  of  the  guardians  to  Mr.  Crooks.  "We  are  in 
this  unfortunate  position,  that  persons  wish  to  say  that 
evidence  is  not  true. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Very  good. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  going  to  take  a  very  unusual 
course,  not  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  goods,  but 
with  reference  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  I  will  allow  Mr.  McCarthy  an  opportunity  of 
denying  

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  Mrs.  Madeley  

{The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  an  opportunity  of  denying 
statements  made  with  reference  to  themselves. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  truth. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth,  as 
you  say. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  will  that  involve,  sir.  I  cannot 
object  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Madeley  going  into 
the  box  and  giving  denials  on  that.  But,  if  the  evidence 
goes  further,  I  may  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
•calling  other  evidence  after. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  the  greatest  objection.  This 
is  a  charge  which  is  a  large  charge — a  charge  of  general 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  in  administra- 
tion, and  we  are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  mixing  other 
charges  up  with  that — of  mixing  up  with  the  larger  charge 
ma.tters  of  this  shameful  and  terrible  description. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  Madeley's 
character  is  just  as  valuable  to  her  as  that  of  any  other 
woman  in  the  land. 

{The  Inspector.)  Certainly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  I  propose  to  do  is  this.  I  propose 
first  of  all  to  call  your  attention  to  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  wholesale  robbery,  and  then  I  propose  to  call  the 
solicitor,  Mr.  Marsh,  who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  assertion  at  all.  Then  I  will  call  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  with  regard  to  the  charge 
of  drunkenness  against  him,  and  the  charge  of  adultery, 
and  then  Mrs.  Madeley  and  ask  her  

{The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  have  that.  If  Mr. McCarthy 
wants  to  go  into  the  box  in  that  sort  of  way,  and  we 
have  other  things  besides  the  personal  matter  introduced, 
and  if  he  were  to  be  cross-examined  it  might  alter  the 
whole  trend  of  the  Inquiry  and  other  guardians  would 
want  to  go  into  the  box. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  told  you  that,  although  a  number  of 
guardians  were  charged  in  that  way,  I  did  not  intend  to 
call  them  before  the  ease  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  finished.  Before  the  witness  went  into 
the  box  I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Crosbie  was  going 
to  say. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  I  can  tell  you. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Since  the  last  day  of  the  Inquiry  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marsh  

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  not  in  the  position  of  presiding 
over  a  court.  Mr.  Robb  wishes  to  help  me.  Here  we 
have  been  sitting  for  an  hour  and  have  got  no 
further  advanced.    How  can  you  help  me,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  suggest  that  the  matter  be  left  in 
abeyance  for  the  moment,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
guardians  have  made  their  mvestigations  yet.  I  under- 
stand that  the  whole  arrangement  has  been  repudiated,  as 
•appears  from  the  shorthand  .note,  Mr  Corrie  Grant  said, 


"  Let  Mr.  Robb  get  his  information."  I  have  received  on 
the  2.3rd  June  this  letter  from  Mr.  Marsh,  solicitor  : — 
"71,  East  India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  E.  Dear  Sir,— You 
"  offered  to  give  the  guardians  all  the  information  in 
"  your  possession  relative  to  the  alleged  removal  of  the 
"  guardians'  stores  from  the  workhouse  by  the  late 
"  matron  or  late  master  so  afi  to  enable  the  guardians 
"  to  make  full  enquiry  and  to  take  original  proceedings 
"  in  respect  thereof,  which  they  will  do  if  the  necessary 
"  evidence  is  obtainable  for  the  substantiation  of  and 
"  proving  such  a  charge.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have 
"  the  same  and  the  names  of  witnesses  who  can  give  the 
"  necessary  evidence.  Yours  truly,  Ernest  J.  Marsh." 
I  replied  to  that — "  Dear  Sir. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
"  letter  of  the  23rd.  You  appear  to  have  overlooked  the 
"  fact  that  as  counsel  representing  the  guardians  did  not 
"  acquiesce  in  the  Inspector's  suggestions,  I  withdrew  my 
"offer  and  stated  that  I  declined  to  enter  into  any 
"compact.  I  am  under  the  impression  however,  that  if 
"  the  guardians  will  question  their  own  officials  and  the 
"  inmates  named  by  Mr.  Crosbie  in  the  court  and  his 
"  evidence  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  eliciting  the 
"  facts.  If,  however,  I  have  been  incorrect  in  this  surmise 
"  and  you  will  let  me  bear  further  from  you  upon  the 
"subject  I  will,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  arrange- 
"  ment  was  disclaimed  by  the  guardians,  take  my  clients' 
"  instructions  upon  the  matter.  Yours  faithfully, 
"  E.  Elvy  Robb."  That  means,  sir,  that  if  the  guardians 
could  not  get  the  necessary  information  from  the  work- 
house any  further  information  at  my  disposal  and  subject 
to  my  clients'  approval  might  be  given  to  them.  Well, 
sir,  I  don't  think  this  Inquiry  should  be  interrupted  and 
that  there  should  be  interposed  in  the  box  the  evidence  of 
every  person  whose  name  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  inevitable  that  in 
the  course  of  an  Inquiry  such  as  this  that  reflections 
be  made  on  persons.  It  is  most  regrettable.  These 
reflections  are  not  made  by  persons  I  represent.  They 
are  made  by  persons  in  the  box.  There  is  a  proper  time 
for  refuting  any  such  charges  and  I  suggest  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  continuity  of  the  proceedings  we 
should  wait  until  the  proper  time  when  these  people  can 
go  into  the  box.  If  Mr.  McCarthy  goes  into  the  box  I 
must  subject  him  to  a  long  cross-examination,  and  there- 
fore I  do  plead  that  the  continuity  of  the  proceedings 
may  be  preserved. 

(.17?-.  Grant.)  May  I  point  out  before  you  give  your 
decision  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  subject 
Mr.  McCarthy  to  a  long  searching  cross-examination, 
because  in  the  first  place  Mr.  McCarthy  is  simply  going 
into  the  box  specifically  to  deal  with  charges  of  drunken- 
ness and  stealing  food.  I  will  put  him  in  the  box 
again  and  examine  him  at  considerable  length  with  regard 
to  his  connection  with  the  management  of  the  work- 
house. But  I  think  that  when  a  man's  personal  honour 
is  impeached,  as  Mr.  McCarthy's  has  been,  and  a  woman's 
chastity  is  impeached,  as  Mrs.  Madeley's  has  been,  it  is 
hard  to  say  you  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  denying  those  charges.  It 
is  a  proceeding  I  have  never  heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice. 
I  agree  that  this  is  not  a  court  of  justice,  but  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inquiry,  but  the  same  argument 
applies  just  as  well. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion 
in  your  last  words,  Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  What  I  propose 
to  do,  and  intend  to  do,  is  to  put  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
Mrs.  Madeley  in  the  box  and  question  them.  But  I 
won't  allow  any  question  to  be  asked  except  by  me,  and 
on  the  understanding  that  they  won't  be  cross-examined 
now. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  suggest  then,  sir,  that  those  are 
rather  unfair  terms  to  me 

{The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  help  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Surely  I  may  point  out  that  it  is  unfair 
that  my  witnesses  may  not  be  examined  by  me,  but  by  you. 

(  The  Inspector.)  These  witnesses  are  not  your  witnesses 
for  this  purpose.  Tbey  are  simply  here  as  an  act  of 
grace  to  enable  them  to,  as  far  as  possible,  undo  what 
evil  was  done  at  the  last  examination. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  ask  then  that  Mr.  Marsh  may  go  into 
the  box  and  tell  you  what  enquiry  he  has  made  into  tnese 
charges  of  wholesale  robbery. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  I  will  ask  you  

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  do  as  I  said. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  ask  Mr.  McCarthy  first. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  McCarthy,  Guardian  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  (The    Inspector.)    What    is    your    name? — J.  T. 

3Ic  Carthy.  McCarthy. 

28  June  ^'  "'"^  ^-^ere  any  truth  in  the  allegation  V  

  '  (Mr.  Grant.')  Surely  you  will  ask  him  what  he  is  and 

how  long  he  has  been  in  the  district. 

(The  Inspector.')  That  will  come  later  on  V — I  have 
lived  in  the  district  all  my  life. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  V — Civil  Servant. 

Q.  In  the  Post  Office  V — Yes,  at  Clerkenwell. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  'i — Since 
February,  1903. 

Q.  And  you  are  chairman  of  the  workhouse  visiting 
committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt.  I  did  not  hear 
the  answer  to  the  last  question.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  witness  should  not  keep  up  his  voice  ? — I  have  been  a 
guardian  since  February,  1903,  and  I  am  at  present 
chairman  of  the  workhouse  visiting  committee. 

(The  Inspector.)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Crosbie  V — No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  allegation  which  he  made 
that  he  had  seen  you  in  a  compromising  position  with  the 
matron  V — Not  the  slightest. 


Q.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything '? — I  wish  to  deny 
most  emphatically  any  suggestion  made  with  respect  to 
the  matron  and  myself. 

Q.  You  deny  that  there  has  been  any  misconduct  — 
Absolutely  and  most  emphatically  I  deny  it. 

(The  Inspector,)  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  But  there  is  something. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
evidence  as  to  the  removal  of  goods. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  But  I  want  you  to  ask  Mr.  McCarthy  one 
or  two  other  questions.  I  want  you  to  ask  him  when  he 
first  heard  of  this  charge  that  he  had  committed  adultery 
with  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — I  never  heard  it  before  until  I  read 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  And  I  want  to  ask  him,  had  he  had  any  communi- 
cation from  the  Local  Government  Board  or  from  Mr. 
Robb  telling  him  that  such  a  charge  was  going  to  be  made 
against  him  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Of  course  he  has  not. 

(Mr.  Rohh).  The  charge  was  not  made  by  us. 

CWitness.)  No,  I  have  not. 


Mrs.  Madeley,  late  Matron  of  the  Workhouse  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mrs.  Macieley. 
28  June, 


(The  Inspector.)  Mrs.  Madeley,  what  is  your  name? — 
Mrs.  Madeley. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  matron  of  the  workhouse  ? 
■ — l'2i  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  allegation  made  by  the 
witness  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  McCarthy  and  yourself  in  a 
compromising  position  ? — The  whole  thing  the  man  has 
said  IS  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
deny  everything.  It  is  an  infamous  lie  from  beginning 
to  end. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  ask  Mrs.  Madeley  why  she 
resigned  her  position,  because  I  know  and  you  know  and 
the  guardians  know.  • 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Are  we  going  into  this.  If  that  question 
is  asked  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you,  Mr.  Robb,  keep  quiet?  This 
is  a  most  infamous  thing.  It  is  known  to  Mr.  Robb, 
to  Mrs.  Madeley,  and  you,  sir,  as  well  as  to  the  guardians. 
You  shut  her  mouth. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  mean  the  adultery  between  the  master 
and  the  nurse. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Madeley  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Why  it  has  driven  her  out  of  her  post. 
Her  husband  was  master.  He  committed  adultery  and 
by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Mrs.  Madeley  was  removed  from  her  office  to  poverty. 

(llie  Inspector.)  The  reason  you  resigned  was  because 
the  master  resignea  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  He  was  dismissed  and  did  not  resign. 


(The  Inspector.)  The  master  resigned  through  ill-health, 
so  the  guardians  say.  The  master  resigned  on  the 
5th  April  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  guardians  saying 
he  resigned  his  position.  And  on  the  14th  we  had  a 
letter  from  the  guardians  enclosing  a  medical  certificate 
or  certificates. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  And  then  what  followed  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  He  was  given  leave  to  resign,  and  the 
resignation  was  to  take  effect  on  the  25th  June,  and 
on  the  20th  we  dismissed  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
getting  a  pension  which  he  had  not  earned. 

(Mr  Grant.)  When  you  heard  of  the  scandal.  And 
because  Mr.  McCarthy  was  trying  to  do  all  he  could  to 
keep  this  woman  in  her  position,  he  was  charged  with 
guzzling  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

CWitness.)  I  entirely  deny  all  the  allegations  made  by 
the  man  Crosbie.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  his 
statements. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  should  have  asked  you  more  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  goods  ? — What 
about  them  ? 

Q.  It  was  suggested  that  the  goods  which  were  removed 
were  not  your  property  ? — Not  my  property  ?  I  removed 
nothing  but  what  belonged  to  me.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  I  did  otherwise.  You  must  remember  that  I  have 
been  I2j  years  in  the  workhouse  and  had  a  great  -accu- 
mulation which  anyone  would  have  who  spent  such  a  long 
time  in  a  place.  There  were  many  large  things,  such  as 
a  piano,  a  sewing-machine,  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
china  orcaments,  and  other  things,  and  I  employed  a 
large  pantechnicon  to  remove  them,  and  I  suppose  I  had 
a  right  to  remove  them  and  I  did  it. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  deny  the  statements  made  ? — I 
totally  deny  what  the  man  said. 


(Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  understood  that  at  the  proper  time 
these  witnesses  will  be  called  and  submit  themselves  to 
cross-examination.  Well  now,  sir,  that  indulgence  having 
been  granted  to  the  guardians,  I  have  to  ask  a  little 
indulgence  at  your  hands. 

(The  Inspector.)  Don't  call  that  an  indulgence. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  An  act  of  justice  then. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  want  to  be  fair  all  round. 

(Mr,  Rohh.)  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  put  it  that  way 
Your  correction  is  a  just  one.  I  am  going  to  ask  to 
interpose  with  a  witness  who  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes.  That  is  Mr.  Palmer,  who  I  will  undertake  to 
call  on  the  question  of  the  dust  pans.  He  has  to  leave 
and  he  tells  mc  he  may  have  to  be  away  some  weeks  and 
if  I  don't  call  him  now  I  will  lose  his  evidence.  It  is  very 
important.  I  think  I  gave  Mr.  Lansbury  an  undertaking 
that  I  would  call  him. 


(Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  understanding  was  that  we 
should  have  the  man  who  supplied  the  evidence  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  It  is  unfair  to  bring  the  witness 
and  say  it  is  done  because  I  asked  for  it.  This  man  has 
libelled  the  whole  of  the  council.  This  man  is  an 
infamous  liar. 

(^1  ratepayer.)  Can  you  prove  that  ?  ' 
(Mr.  Grant.)  Quiet,  Lansbury.   You  are  spoiling  your 
own  case. 

( Mr.  Rohh.)  I  ask  that  that  gentleman  may  be  allowed  to  • 
come  into  the  box   at  once  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
repudiate  the  statement  that  he  is  an  infamous  liar  made 
by  Mr.  Lansbury,  surely  a  gratuitous  insult. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  No,  it  is  not. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Lansbury,  go  out  of  the  room,  if  you 
won't  keep  quiet.  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  case.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  conduct  this  Inquiry  when  other 
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people  interfere  with  it.  Mrs.  Madaley  sat  here  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  sat  here  and  heard  their  characters 
assailed  and  they  did  not  interfere,  and  their  characters 
are  as  valuable  to  them  as  Mr.  Lansbury's  is  to  him. 
You  must  sit  and  wait  patiently. 

(Jf?'.  Rohh.)  I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Lansbury's  character 
assailed.  I  have  said  I  should  call  Mr.  Palmer,  and  it 
comes  like  a  bombshell. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  suggestion  is  that  when  Mr.  Robb 
said  Mr.  Palmer  was  called  there  was  a  pledge  given  to 
Mr.  Lansbury  that  whenever  Mr.  Palmer  was  called 
another  person  should  be  called. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  I  call  for  the  shorthand  notes  again. 
Please  prove  from  the  notes,  Mr.  Grant.  These  inaccu- 
racief=,  these  constant  inaccuracies,  are  a  little  trying. 
I  ask  you  to  prove  from  the  shorthand  notes  the 
statement  that  I  gave  a  pledge  to  call  another  person. 
My  promise  was  made  when  the  Inspector  said, 
"  Of  course,  Mr.  Robb  will  call  Mr.  Palmer,"  and  I 
said  it  would  be  so.  I  gave  Mr.  Lansbury  an  under- 
taking that  I  would  call  Mr.  Palirrer.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  to  go  away,  and  when  I  want  to  fulfil  my  undertaking 
and  put  him  in  the  box  there  is  all  this  hubbub, 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  whole  of  the  guardians  did  not 
know  of  these  charges,  and  I  am  uninstructed  as  to  them. 
For  a  large  portion  I  have  to  take  Mr.  Lansbury's 
words  as  to  what  happened  about  Mr.  Palmer.  The 
suggestion  is  that  if  Mr.  Lansbury  is  right  there  was 
such  an  undertaliing,  and  if  Mr.  Palmer  is  going  into 
the  box  the  other  witness  should  be  here,  and  both 
heard  at  the  same  time. 

{The  Insiiector.)  Who  is  the  man? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  He  is  not  going  to  attack  anyone.  He  is 
simply  going  to  say  that  the  guardians  paid  an  extravagant 
price  for  certain  articles  in  the  workhouse  at  their  dis- 
cretion in  making  such  purchases.  There  is  no  attack  on 
anyone. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  At  the  present  time  I  am  in  ignorance. 
I  don't  know  what  the  articles  are,  and  don't  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  shorthand  notes.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  study  the  shorthand  notes. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Grant  has 
not  studied  the  shorthand  notes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Both  of  you  gentlemen  are  under  a 
pledge  to  me  to  expedite  the  Inquiry,  and  it  is  clearly  to 
the  interest  of  your  clients  that  the  Inquiry  should  be 
expedited.  From  time  to  time  we  appear  to  foi-get  that 
this  is  not  a  trial,  but  an  Inquiry  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  I  am  certain  that  many  things  about 
tenders,  contracts,  &c.,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
guardians. 

{Mr.  Palmer  then  entered  the  box.) 

{The  Insjjector.)  How  far  are  you  going  away  ? — Sir  • 

(ilfr.  Robb.)  Speak  out,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Palmee  ; 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  are  you  sworn  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — 213,  Bow  Road. 
Q.  What  are  you  ? — Director  of  the  Bow  Iron  and 
Metal  Works. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  have  you  another  occupation  ? — ■ 
Also  a  common  lodging-house  keeper. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  In  November  last  did  you  supply  some 
dust-bins  for  the  use  of  the  guardians? — Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  those  ? — 24  by  18. 

Q.  What  was  your  ordinary  price  each  for  those  dust- 
bins ? — Our  ordinary  price,  not  galvanized,  is  45s.  a 
dozen,  after  being  galvanised,  48s. 

Q.  That  is  4s.  Qd.  each  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  put  in  the  price  list  ? — Ye?. 

Q.  4s.  6d.  each  ? — And  galvanised  after,  4s.  and  5s. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  price 
the  guardians  paid  ? — I  know  what  price  they  were  going 
to  pay. 

Q.  What?— 14s.  6d. 

Q,  148.  Gd.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  They  paid  14s.  Qd.  for  an  article  which  is  in  your 
list  at  4s.  Gd.  each  ? — Yes. 


{The  Inspector.)  Are  you  going  to  leave  the  district  ? — 
No,  sir,  but  I  am  a  traveller  and  may  be  away.  As  Mr. 
Lansbury  has  called  me  a  liar  both  in  the  council  and 
other  places,  I  wish  to  give  evidence.  I  knew  the 
guardians  wanted  some  articles,  and  • 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Please,  if  you  are  going  to  give  evidence 
that  is  another  matter  ? — I  am  called  a  liar  by  your  clients, 
and  I  think  I  am  as  much  entitled  as  Mr.  McCarthy  to 
go  into  the  box. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  comes  from  being  soft-hearted. 
We  are  getting  into  irregularities,  but  I  suppose  the  in- 
formation is  valuable  as  to  prices. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  we  are  going  to  have  his  evidencs  I 
must  have  him  recalled. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  you  going  away  ? — Ob,  yes,  T  am 
going  away  for  about  four  days  each  week  in  the  summer. 
{Mr.  Robb.)  We  can  take  his  evidence  ia  ten  minutes, 

{The  Inspector.)  But  then  we  may  want  him  for  cross- 
examination. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  He  has  valuable  evidence  to  give  with 
regard  to  the  figures,  and  I  may  lose  his  evidence  if  he  is 
not  allowed  to  go  into  the  box. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  with  reference  to  the  prices  for 
certain  articles?  I  cannot  summon  him  from  more  than, 
ten  miles  ? — I  am  prepared  to  come  if  it  is  urgent,  and 
I  am  wanted  for  cross-examination. 

{The  Inspector.)  Yon  see  my  difficulty  is  this,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  witness.  As  I  say,  this  is  not  a  trial 
but  an  Inquiry,  and  he  gives  certain  evidence  and  docu- 
ments which  may  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
guardian  s  

{Mr.  Robb.)  They  can  enquire  into  them. 

{The  Inspiector.)  The  guardians  are  an.'iious  about  this. 
The  witness  says  he  is  going  away,  and  I  want  to  feel 
sure  he  will  turn  up  for  cross-examination  ? — I  will 
undertake  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Robb  can  have  me  at  any 
time  if  he  will  give  me  24  hours'  notice. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  why  cannot  he  be  called  at  same 
future  time  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  had  better  have  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  don't 
take  any  part  in  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  be  very  brief. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  give  evidence  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience now,  and  pledge  yourself  to  turn  up  for  cross- 
examination  ? — Yes.  May  I  just  say  a  word  with  regard 
to  what  Mr.  Lansbury  said  just  now.  I  am  not  going  to 
pass  any  aspersion  on  any  firm,  or  the  firm  of  VValber,  of 
Millwall.  Mr.  Lansbury  makes  out  that  I  atn  libelling 
that  firm — 

{The  Inspector.)  They  don't  make  out  anything  of  the 
sort. 


sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about  ?— Messrs.  Walber,  of    3fr.  Palmer. 

Millwall,  with  whom  we  had  business,  rang  me  up  on   

the  telephone  and  asked  me  would  I  look  at  son^e  things       28  June, 

at  Poplar  Workhouse.    Not  caring  to  go  to  the  Work-   

house  myself,  I  sent  the  foreoaan,  who  came  back  and 
told  me  what  it  was.  Walber  asked  what  we  thought  he 
should  get,  and  I  suggested  14s.  Qd. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him  to  charge  14s.  Gd.  ? — Because 
I  know  on  an  average  what  they  pay  for  most  of  their 
things. 

Q.  How  ?  —It  war;  common  knowledge  in  Bow.  I 
consulted  a  number  of  contractors  and  they  suggested 
that  we  should  try  and  get  10s.  Gd.  to  see  what  the 
guardians  would  do.  We  suggested  10s.  Gd.,  which  they 
agreed  to  pay. 

Q.  10s.  Gd.  for  what  ? — For  dust-bins. 

Q.  10s.  Gd.  each  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  haven't  that  here  ? — 45s.  a  dozen,  and  galvanised 
after,  Gd.  extra. 

Q.  How  came  it  you  charged  Walber  10s.  6*/.,  and  that 
Walber  charged  the  guardians  14s.  Gd.,  for  what  you 
supplied  at  4s.  Gd.  ? — If  the  guardians  are  paying  14s.  Gd., 
I,  as  a  ratepayer,  am  entitled  to  some  of  my  own  back. 

Q.  I  have  it.    That  was  a  test  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  was. 
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Mr.  Pahiinr.       {The  Inspector.)  How  many  did  you  sell  ? — Two  dust- 
I  — —         bins  and  three  water-carriers. 

'^^__J^*'         {Mr.  Rohh)  What  is  the  price  of  the  water-carriers  ? — 
18.S.  &d.  we  charge  for  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  ordinary  price  ? — Half-a-guinea. 

Q.  Are  they  in  this  price  list  ? — No,  they  are  things 
not  very  often  wanted. 

Q.  If  you  look  at  that  invoice,  the  top  item,  you  will 
see  the  guardians  paid  Mr.  Walber  25.s.  6fZ.  You  also 
supplied  meat-hooks  and  skewers  ? — A  few  days  previous. 

Q.  I  think  in  Mr.  Walber's  invoice  they  are  9.s.  GcZ.  the 
gross  ? — Yes.    They  are  things  we  never  make  as  a  rule. 

Q.  9.S-.  &d.  for  ten  dozen  ? — I  have  got  the  invoice. 

Q.  Let  me  clear  this  up.  Look  at  these  items  marked 
in  pencil  on  the  fourth  sheet.  Four  dozen  meat-hooks  ; 
six  djzen  loDg  skewers  ;  'da.  Qd.  for  the  ten  dozen. — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price  of  these  articles  per  gross  ? 
— We  don't  make  them  as  a  rule,  but  we  laughed  at  the 
article  and  charged  6,';.  a  gross.  I  find  they  could  be  got 
for  2.S.  6rf.  a  gross. 

Q.  A  gross  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  guardians  paid  9.s.  Qd.  for  ten  dozen  of  the 
articles  which  you  can  buy  at  2.s.  dd.  a  gross  at  the  meat 
market  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  at  all.  I  may  say  I  saw  Mr.  Lansbury  about  other 
articles,  but  you  see  the  result,  I  am  afterwards  called  a 
liar. 

Q.  Have  you  offered  to  give  information  ? — Yes,  on 
the  council  bus'ness. 

Q.  You  offered  ti  give  the  guardians  information? — 
No,  through  the  guardians. 

Q.  Offered  to  give  Mr.  Lansbury  information  ? — Yes. 
He  got  22  votes  to  11. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ?  Was  it  information  to  the 
same  effect  as  this  evidence  ? — It  was  rather  more  serious. 

{The  Inspector.')  We  cannot  go  into  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Was  your  offer  accepted  ? — No. 

Q.  It  was  not  accepted.  Did  you  do  this  as  a  test  ? — 
This  was  previous  to  that. 

Q.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  price  charged  for  the 
dust-bins  was  about  200  per  cent,  too  much  ? — -Quite  so. 
I  may  say  it  was  the  best  order  we  have  had. 

J{The  Iiisjjector.)  What  is  the  total  amount  you  got  for 
these  bins  ? — lO-s.  (jd.  each. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Only  two. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  much  for  the  skewers? — G.s.  a  gross. 

Q.  But  you  only  got  9.s.  6d.  in  all? — They  got  ten 
dozen  in  all. 

Q.  The  listed  price  per  dozen  for  dust-bins  is  45.^^.  Do 
you  supply  one  ? — We  should  not  supply  one  under 
4s.  Qd.  You  will  see  from  our  invoice  the  average  is  4.'*.  6d. 
or  5s. 

Q.  For  an  individual  one  ? — Half -galvanised.  Yes. 

Q.  The  guardians  did  pay  200  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  market  price  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  that  article  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  you  told  us  somewhat  similar  cases  were  the 
water-carriers  and  the  hooks  and  skewers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  keep  a  lodging-house,  don't  you  ?  One  or 
two  ? — Three. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  book  left  with  you  by  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  hand  that  in.  That  is  a  book  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  sir.  We  have  had 
several,  but  that  is  the  last  one. 

Q.  Who  handed  you  that  ? — The  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Which  one  ?— Mr.  Gard. 

Q.  Was  that  for  all  your  houses,  or  for  one  ?— For  one 
house. 

Q.  Which  house  ? — The  Working  Man's  Home,  in  Bow 
Road. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  used  since  November  last  ? — 
About  73. 

Q.  73  is  it  ?— Yes. 


Q.  Bave  you  counted  them  .■' — I  counted  them  this 
morning. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fill  up  the  counterfoils  ? — It  is  a 
nuisance  altogether.  Most  of  them  stop  one  night  in 
Bow  to  get  to  the  workhouse,  and  we  are  bound  to  fill  up 
the  forms.  In  October  I  got  disgusted  and  refused  to 
fill  up  the  books  and  burned  them.  Mr.  Gard  said  he 
would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  I  would  fill  them  up. 

Q.  Why  did  you  barn  them  ?— I  burned  them  the  same 
night  Mr.  Lansbury  called  me  a  liar  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  fill  up  the  counterfoils  properly  ? — 
Mostly  they  come  round  to  our  Ironworks  Office.  We 
turned  it  up.  We  didn't  keep  a  staff  of  clerks  to  fill  the 
Poplar  Workhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  give  to  anyone  who  applies  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  ?• — Bound  to,  according  to  the  relieving  officers. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? — The  relieving  officers. 

Q.  Which  one  ?— Mr.  Gard 

Q.  Told  you  you  were  bound  to  give  to  anyone  who 
stopped  one  night  ? — No.  We  refused  once,  and  he  came 
round  and  said  he  demands  an  order. 

{The  Inspector)  {reading)  "  The  following  particulars 
required — To  giv<3  name  and  address,  and  religion."  That 
is  not  an  order  of  admission  ? — That  is  to  send  a  man  to 
the  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Merely  for  the  information  of  the  relieving  officer  ? 
-Yes. 

(.l/r.  Grant.)  What  is  the  form  of  that.  Do  they  get 
orders  upon  that  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  They  may  or  may  not  ? — We  have 
men  at  our  Stratford  house.  They  come  to  Bow  and 
lodge  there  one  night  and  ask  for  a  ticket  to  go  to  the 
Poplar  Workhouse.    Nine  out  of  ten  cases  they  get  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  don't  know  that? — Yes.  We  have 
the  bed  empty. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  being  refused 
and  coming  back  ? — Only  when  he  had  seen  the  Doctor, 
and  was  unfit  to  go  into  the  Asylum. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  issued  these  kind  of  tickets 
to  during  the  last  three  years? — The  orders  haven't  been 
in  existence  more  than  18  months.  Previous  to  that  we 
sent  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  name  and  age  on. 

Q.  How  many  bave  you  sent  in  three  years? — The 
average  would  be  about  70  for  seven  months. 

Q.  What  would  it  be  in  Poplar  ?— About  300  I  should 
think. 

Q.  About  300? — Quite.  In  the  winter  we  send  more 
than  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  have  you  known  to  go 
back  the  next  night  to  resume  their  beds  ? — Not  ten 
per  cent. 

(27(e  Inspector.)  In  common  lodging-houses  they  don't 
go  back  as  a  rule  ? — We  bave  regular  men  in  and  out  for 
ten  y.  ars,  and  we  know  what  a  casual  is  and  what  are  not. 

Q.  And  when  they  fall  ill  you  offer  the  relieving  officer 
certain  information  ? — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  amounts  to  something  more  than  that. 
You  told  us  you  were  informed  by  relieving  officer  Gard 
that  you  were  bound  to  do  this  for  every  man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? — First  of  all  he  said  I  was 
legally  bound  to  do  it.  When  I  told  him  I  was  not,  he 
said  he  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if  J  would  do 
it,  because  if  I  didn't  he  had  to  inquire  about  each  one 
who  wen''. 

Q.  Can  j'ou  say  of  your  own  knowledge  if  men  have 
been  attracted  to  Poplar  from  other  districts  ? — Yes. 
Seventy  from  the  Stratford  lodging-house  stopped  one 
night  in  Bow  and  asked  for  an  order. 

Q.  Why  did  they  come  to  Poplar  ? — Because  they 
didn't  like  West  Ham. 

Q.  What  is  the  attraction  in  Poplar  ? — I  c  mldnot  tell  you. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  witness  never  used  the  word  attrac- 
tion. The  word  attraction  was  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Mr.  Robb,  as  usual  ? — I  know  of  no  attraction.  The  only 
attraction  I  know  of  is  12s.  in  the  £. 

{Afr.  Robb.)  You  say  you  know  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  an  influx  of  people  from 
other  districts  into  Poplar  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  instance  70  men  from  your  own  lodging- 
house  iu  Stratford  V — Yes. 

Q.  Who  came  here  one  night  and  qualified  for  the 
house  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  man  in  the  house  who  has 
been  ri?gu]ar  for  five  years.  He  goes  into  the  countiy  for 
the  summer  and  comes  back  in  the  winter.  Davies  is  in 
the  house  to-day. 

Q.  That  is  a  case,  the  case  of  an  inmate  nameLl  Davies  ? 
— Y'es,  he  has  done  it  for  years.  He  makes  a  baast  that 
he  has  never  worked  for  years.    He  is  over  Gl. 

Q.  His  age  is  Gl  ? — All  give  their  ages  over  GO. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  You  don't  know  V — Y'es,  I  have  had 
ten  years'  experience. 

(J/r  Rohh.)  Do  you  say  you  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge they  misrepresent  their  ages  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Have  instances  come  under  your  personal  notice  ? 
— Yes,  a  man  in  the  House  named  Griffiths. 

Q.  What  about  him? — He  is  over  60.  I  happen  to 
know  he  is  51.    He  used  to  work  for  us. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  cleir  about  the  ca?e  of  this  man  Davies. 
Is  he  a  native  of  Poplar  V — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  comes  from? — Hastings, 
originally. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  exactly  his  procedure  is  ? — Well, 
sir,  he  was  generally  among  our  men  on  his  Sunday  out. 
He  comes  about  a  week. 

Q.  To  your  lodging-house  ? — Yes,  and  then  goes  away 
to  the  country  for  the  summer  and  comes  back  about 
September,  stips  about  three  nights  and  returns  to  Poplar 
Workhouse. 

Q.  For  the  winter  V — -Yes. 

Q.  He  has  done  that  for  yeirs  ?  

{The  [nspectov.)  How  do  you  know  he  has  not  a  settle- 
ment in  Poplar  ? — I  have  known  him  eight  years  and  he 
has  never  settled  more  than  a  week,  barring  being  in  the 
union. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Have  other  instances  come  un3er  your 
notice? — I  don't  know  the  men's  names,  but  there  are 
dozens  of  men  in  the  workhouse  ;  if  I  saw  them  I 
could  tell. 

Q.  Is  this  sort  of  thing  that  you  describe  to  us,  coming 
to  your  house  for  one  night  ? — It  is  a  common  occui  ience. 
If  you  turn  up  the  guardians'  books  you  will  find  70  per 
cent,  of  them  for  one  or  three  nights. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I 
haven't  been  in  Poplar  Workhouse.  I  made  a  point  of 
not  going  there. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  explain  this  great  influx  ? — No. 
One  man,  who  was  about  80,  said  he  was  never  asked  to 
do  a  day's  work  when  there. 

Q.  I  don't  want  that.  I  want  your  experience  and 
knowledge  as  a  common  lodging-house  keeper  ? — One 
half  of  the  men  who  go  from  the  lodging-houses  are  a 
fraud. 

Q.  Half  the  men  who  go  from  the  lodging-houses  ? — ■ 
Yep.. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — I  have  seen  so  much  of  it. 
We  have  had  a  man  with  bad  legs.  They  make  them  bad 
in  the  winter  and  go  out  in  the  spring-time. 

Q.  Personal  instances  ? — Two  or  three. 

{The  Inspector.')  Have  you  done,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  mean  to  make  your  return?  We 
shall  have  to  find  whether  your  Poplar  men  went  to  other 
workhouses  and  so  on. 

{Mr  Grant.)  Can  we  have  Mr.  Palmer's  invoices  ? — 
You  can  have  copies  of  the  cost.  I  object  to  my  books 
being  turned  over  as  Mr.  Jacobs'  were.  I  shall  leave 
copies. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  mind  having  them  torn  out  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  want  to  see  the  book.  I  am 
contented  with  the  proof.    When  the  witness  was  in  the 


box  -just  now  he  said  if  the  other  jjages  were  examined 
he  said  they  would  verify  what  he  taid  ?— I  am  prepared 
to  show  them  to  Mr.  Davy,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  let 
Mr.  Lansbury  see  them. 

Q.  You  are  imitating  Mr.  Robb  ? — No,  Mr.  Lansbury 
called  me  a  liar  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansbury  did  not  call  you  his  friend  ? 

{The  Instpector.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  have  you  seen  these 
documents. 

(3Ir.  -Grant.)  I  haven't  seen  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  would  like  to  ? 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  I  wish  to  cross-examine  and  I  wish  to 
impound  all  documents  as  far  as  I  cm.  I  ask  you  to 
impound  all  Mr.  Palmer  has  quoted.  What  I  ask 
is  to  let  me  on  some  adjournment  look  through  his 
books. 

{Witness.)  You  can  tear  out  what  you  want  and  keep 
them. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  No,  no. 

(  Witness.)  Relating  to  the  case. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  you  take  Mr.  Palmer's  books  

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  object  to  Mr.  Grant  seeing 
them  ? 

{l\rr.  Rohb.)  I  don't  thiuk  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  should 
have  a  roving  commission, 

{Witn'iss.)  I  hand  them  to  Mr.  Robb,  but  I  object  ta 
these  labour  people.  Mr.  Lansbury  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a 
bull. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Witness  has  made  a  fair  offer  to  tear  out 
any  items  we  consider  necessary.  Whether  a  witness 
should  have  his  books  gone  through  in  detail  raid  secrets 
investigated  by  hostile  persons  ■ 

{The  Inspector.)  No  one  suggested  that. 
{Mr.  Gra'it.)  1  am  not  proposing  to  keep  a  common 
lodging-house  ? — These  are  to  do  with  Bow  Iron  Works. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  propose  to  trouble  aboat  iron 
works. 

{Witness.)  There  are  good  people  in  the  iron  works, 
and  there  ate  dishonourable  men  at  the  Bar. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  One  thing  I  omitted.  On  the  last  occisioii 
we  were  told  Lawson  Tait  bedsteads  were  purchased  in 
25's  at  a  time  at  2Gs.  Who  are  the  makers  of  La  vson 
Tait  bedsteads  ? — Waif  ord,  Limited. 

Q.  Do  you  obtain  a  quotation  ? — Y''es,  sir.  It  will  be 
here  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Q.  It  has  arrived.  You  received  a  quotation  for  75  at 
19.S'.  6f'.? — Fifteen  per  cent,  advancj  on  six  months  ago. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  these  bedsteads  were  purchased 
by  the  guardians,  do  you  say  the  price  was  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  than  this  ? — Yes.  I  used  to  be  in  the  trade. 
They  would  be  then  about  13s.  Qd. 

Q.  13«.  &d.'>—Yes. 

Q.  The  guardians  bought  75  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  price  they  ought  to  have' 
purchased  thes3  26s.  bedsteads  for  three  months  ago  ? — 
About  14^.,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  turn  up  when  you  are 
wanted  ? — I  shall  be  only  too  pleased,  sir. 

(J/)-.  Grant.)  Witness  said  Mr.  Gard  asked  him  to  do- 
a  certain  thing  as  a  personal  favour.  Mr.  Gard  should 
have  an  opportunity  ? — I  didn't  cast  any  aspersion  on 
Mr.  Gard.    It  was  only  explanation. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  seems  to  me  you  only  have  to  cast  the 
slightest  aspersion  and  they  ask  for  that  person  to  be 
called. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  hope  we  have  got  beyond  that. 

{Mr.  Rubb.)  We  don't  appear  to  have  done.  We  did 
not  quite  finish  with  Mr.  Evins  on  the  last  occasion. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  Mr.  Evins  here  ?  I  hope  the 
relieving  officers  will  be  taken  as  short  as  possible. 
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Mr.  J.  EviKS  ;  recalled, 

{Tlie  Inspector.')  What  was  it  you  were  to  show  us  ? — 
I  think  Mr.  Robb  wanted  some  figures.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  a  mistake  I  made  when 
last  here  with  regard  to  a  meeting  of  relieving  ofB.cers  ? 
At  the  time  I  said  I  was  not  aware  we  had  a  meeting. 
At  the  time  it  slipped  my  memory  but  it  was  recalled 
when  speaking  with  some  of  my  colleagues.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  relieving  officers.  I  apologise  and  make 
that  correction. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  that.  When  was  the  meeting  called  ? — I  could  not 
give  jou  the  date. 

Q.  About  when  ? — It  would  be  just  previous  to  the 
Inquiry,  I  believe. 

Q.  Just  previous  ? — When  we  heard  there  was  to  be  an 
Inquiry. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  the  Inquiry,  you  had  a  meet- 
ing ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  was  that  meeting  called  ? — Simply  arranged 
among  ouraelves. 

Q.  Was  there  any  written  or  printed  circular '? — No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  attend  ? — I  forget  now.  It  was 
generally  spoken  of  there  was  to  be  an  Inquiry  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  there  should  be  a  meeting. 

Q.  Who  originated  the  meeting  ? — I  can  hardly  say 
now.  I  don't  know  who  originated  the  meeting.  It 
worked  automatically.    We  heard  the  Inquiry — 

Q.  Who  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting  ? — Mr.  Berry. 

Q.  The  first  meeting  ? — Mr.  Berry. 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Berry  told  us  there  was  no  m.eeting  on 
the  last  occasion.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Berry  gave 
his  evidence  on  the  last  occasion  ? — Not  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  only  speak  from  memory,  and  am  subject  to  cor- 
rection. Mr  Berry  said  there  was  no  meeting.  Mr. 
Berry  took  the  chair  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  relieving 
officers? — We  simply  had  a  discussion  among  ourselves 
as  to  what  our  position  would  be  when  the  Inquiry  took 
place.    I  could  not  definitely  tell. 

Q.  What  your  position  would  be  ? — Discussing  the 
matter  as  to  possible  or  probable  questions  that  might  be 
put  to  us. 

Q.  You  were  apprehensive  of  something  when  you 
heard  ? — I  don't  know  we  were  apprehensive.  It  was  our 
duty  to  look  after  ourselves. 

Q.  Who  had  you  been  looking  after  before  ? — Simply 
doing  our  duty,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty,  then,  to  look  after  yourselves  ? — 
We  simply  discussed  our  positions  as  relieving  officers 
with  regard  to  the  Inquiry. 

Q.  Yes.  Why  was  it  your  duty,  then,  to  look  after 
yourselves  ? — I  don't  quite  follow  you  in  regard  to  that 
question. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  you  heard  there  was  to  be 
an  Inquiry,  when  it  was  jour  duty  to  look  after  your- 
selves ? — It  was  simply  a  matter  to  discuss  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Inquiry. 

Q.  Your  position  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  position.     You  were  doing  your 
duty  as  officers.    What  had  you  to  fear? — Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you   admit   calling   a   meeting  ? — Simply  to 
discuss  among  ourselves. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  explanation  ? — That  is  the  best  I 
can  give. 

Q.  And  you  forgot  all  about  this  meeting  on  the  last 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  denied  there  had  been  any  meeting  ? — Yes. 
I  did  not  remember  until  we  discussed  it  downstairs. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Berry  was 
in  the  chair.  You  were  there  ? — There  were  three 
absentees — Messrs.  Pitt,  Powell,  and  Wilson  were  the 
absentees. 

Q.  Pitt,  Powell  and  Wilson  ?— Yes. 

Q.  The  remaining  relieving  officers  were  present? — 
Yes. 


and  further  examined. 

Q.  Including  Messrs".  Stone  and  Gibbs,  who  have  since 
been  suspended  ? — Yes. 

Q  How  long  did  the  meeting  take  ? — About  half-an- 
hour  I  should  say. 

Q.  Were  any  resolutions  passed  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

Q.  No  understanding  come  to  ? — It  was  a  friendly  sort 
of  gathering  among  the  relieving  officers.  There  were 
no  minutes. 

Q.  What  was  it  about.  You  really  must  tell  us  a  little 
more.  What  did  the  chairman  say  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing ? — It  was  hardly  a  meeting  in  the  proper  sense.  It 
was  discussed  among  ourselves. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  chairman  ? — Mr.  Berry. 

Q.  Mr.  Berry  opened  the  meeting  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  some  explanation  of  reasons  for  which  it  was  called. 
What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  we  were  simply  here  to 
discuss  our  position  as  relieving  officers  with  regard  to  the 
coming  Inquiry.    Then  there  was  a  general  discussion. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Berry  say  your  position  was  as  reliev- 
ing officers  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry  ?— What  our  posi- 
tion was  ? 

Q.  Yes — please  be  a  little  frank.  What  did  Mr.  Berry 
say  your  position  was — the  position  you  wanted  to  discuss? 
— I  don't  know  Mr.  Berry  said  anything  particular.  We 
were  discussing  our  positions  as  relieving  officers.  I  don't 
know  he  said  anything  in  particular. 

Q.  In  what  respect  were  you  discussing  your  positions? 
— As  to  what  questions  might  be  put  to  us  at  the 
Inquiry. 

Q.  Did  you  anticipate  that  I  might  question  you  at  this 
Inquiry  about  that  meeting  ? — No. 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  you  did.  It  was  a  meeting  to  pre- 
pare the  evidence  you  should  give  at  the  Inquiry  and  you 
arranged  a  common  line  of  action  ? — No,  we  could  not 
prepare  a  common  line  of  action  because  we  did  not  know 
the  questions  to  be  put  to  us. 

Q.  A  common  line  of  action  ? — We  didn't  know  the 
questions  to  be  put  to  us. 

Q-  Is  that  tho  only  explanation  you  can  give  ? — There 
was  no  definite  results. 

Q.  No  definite —  ? — Nothing  really  absolutely  done. 
Q.  What  were  you  apprehensive  of  ? — I  don't  know 
we  were  apprehensive.    I  don't  admit  we  were  appre- 
hensive.   We  simply  discussed  the  Inquiry. 

Q.  How  is  it  it  was  your  duty  to  look  after  yourselves, 
implying  that  you  hadn't  done  it  hitherto  ? — No,  I  don't 
mean  to  imply  that. 

Q.  You  withdraw  that  expression  ? — I  do. 
Q.  For  what  other  reason  was  the  meeting  called.  It 
is  not  usual  for  relieving  officers  to  meet  together  in  that 
way  to  discuss  their  position  ? — No  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  discuss  was  there  ? — We 
didn'c  know  what  would  be  asked  at  the  Inquiry. 

Q.  You  simply  met  together  for  nothing.  The  whole 
thing  was  nullity,  came  to  nothing  ? — The  Inquiry 
commg  along  we  met  as  relieving  officers  to  know  what 
questions  might  possibly  be  put  to  us. 

Q.  What  questions  did  you  think  might  be  put  ? — We 
didn't  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  use  of  meeting.  What  did  you 
anticipate  would  be  asked  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  were  the  questions  you  were  most  afraid 
would  be  put  to  you  ? — I  suppose  we  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  question.  That  was  the  thing 
most  in  our  minds. 

Q.  You  supposed  ? — That  was  the  thing  we  had  most 
in  our  minds. 

Q.  Let  me  be  clear.  Do  you  know  or  suppose  what 
occurred  at  this  meeting  ? — We  discussed  the  able-bodied 
question. 

Q.  That  was  only  a  few  months  ago.  I  don't  want 
supposition.  I  want  fact.  You  did  discuss  the  able- 
bodied  question  ?— Yes.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  really 
remember  about  the  meeting  ;  it  was  in  regard  to  the 
able-bodied.    We  were  concerned  about  that. 

Q.  Concerned  about  that  ?— Yes. 
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Q.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  very  freely  discussed  out- 
side. 

Q.  What  were  you  concerned  about  ? — Simply  we  had 
it  discussed. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  concerned  about  the  able-bodied 
question  ? — We  discussed  the  able-bodied  question  among 
ourselves,  and  we  thought  that  would  be  the  line  taken 
up  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  You  thought  that  would  be  the  line  taken  up  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  this  was  a  combination  of 
officers  to  agree  upon  a  story  that  they  would  tell  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  Come  now  ? — No,  sir,  certainly  not. 

Q.  Was  this  a  hole  and  corner  meeting  of  relieving 
officers  to  decide  upon  a  common  line  of  action  ? — No. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — We  discussed  our  positions  with 
regard  to  the  Inquiry. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  nothing  in  your  positions  except 
the  question  of  the  able-bodied  that  gave  you  any  cause 
for  enquiry.  Why  had  the  question  of  the  able-bodied 
poor  given  you  cause  for  enquiry  when  you  arranged  the 
meeting  '? — It  was  a  very  anxious  time  and  caused  a  lot 
of  worlf. 

Q.  A  lot  of  work.  That  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
complaint  against  you  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
We  thought  possibly  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
inquire  into  the  able-bodied  question. 

Q.  Why  ?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  should  they  ? — It  suggested  itself  to  us. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  wrong  about  it? — No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  fear  any  examination  ? — The  difficulty 
of  relieving  the  able-bodied  man.    There  is  a  difficulty. 

Q.  What  is  that  difficulty.  What  was  the  difficulty 
you  expressed  personally  ? — With  regard  to  my  sur- 
charge, was  the  matter  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  your  surcharge.  It  didn't  occur 
then  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  discussed  it  ? — Yes.  It  was  freely  discussed, 
my  surcharge. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  it  was  you  discussed. 
Your  memory  is  improving.  You  first  remembered  the 
meeting'  and  now  you  are  remembering  some  of  the 
details  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  gentleman  say  the  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  whether  you  should  give  the  guardians  away  or 
not  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Come  now? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Come,  was  that  expression  made  use  of  ? — I  didn't 
hear  it. 

Q.  To  consider  whether  you  should  disclose  the  whole 
facts  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  it  ? — I  do  swear  it. 

(,17r.  Grant.)  In  ordinary  cross-examination  the  name 
of  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  said  it,  what  he  said, 
is  given,  and  the  witness  is  asked  if  he  heard  it. 

{Mr.  Rnhb.)  Mr.  Evins,  was  the  meeting  called  

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  for  your  ruling.  Are  we  to 
have  the  name  of  the  person  who  said  it  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  He  didn't  hear  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  the  ordinary  course  Mr.  Robb  ought 
to  have  put  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  I  name  any  person  that  person  jumps 
up  and  wants  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  I  propose  to 
name  as  few  persons  as  possible. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  relieving  officer  said  he  never 
heard. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  don't  appreciate — the  procedure 
is  

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  want  you  to  explain  the  pro- 
cedure. What  can  be  done  now.  The  witness  said  he 
never  heard  the  thing  said. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  next  thing  will  be  the  person  who 
did  s  ly  it  will  be  called  and  he  will  say  he  did  say  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  the  relieving  officer  will  be  there. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  I  shall  have  to  recall  Mr.  Evins  to 
give  his  explanation  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Instead 


of  getting  it  by  bits,  it  is  better  we  should  have  it  Mr.JEeint 
altogether.  June, 

{Mr.  Rcbb.)  Now,  is  that  all  you  remember  about  this   

first  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  was  adjournment  of  that  meeting  ? — I  don't 
quite  follow. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  adjourned — the  meeting  of  the 
relieving  officers.  No  resolution  was  come  to  at  the 
first  meeting.  I  know  all  about  it.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  ? — I  don't  know  about  it. 

Q.  We  get  it  bit  by  bit  if  we  stop  here  until  six 
o'clock.    The  meeting  was  adjourned,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  adjourned  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  finished.    The  meeting  was 
finished. 

Q.  Without  any  resolution  being  arrived  at  ? — There 
was  no  resolution  arrived  at. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  A 
further  meeting  was  held  ? — I  really  cannot  remember. 
I  cannot  recall  the  second  meeting. 

Q.  Within  the  last  six  weeks?— I  have  no  recollection 
of  a  meeting  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  No  recollection.    Will  you  swear  it  didn't  take 
place  ? — The  meeting  of  the  relieving  officers  ? 

Q.  Yes,  a  meeting  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — I  don't 
remember  a  meeting  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  Surely? — I  don't  remember.    You  say  you  know. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  when  it  was  held. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  at  the  proper  time.  I  will 
take  your  answer  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  the  meeting. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  infer  this  to  the  witness.  Mr.  Robb 
knows  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held  and  all 
about  it ;  but  he  has  not  put  to  the  witness  a  single  place 
or  fact. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  testing  the  witness  first. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  he  is 
here  to  assist  the  Inquiry.  When  I  point  out  how  he 
should  conduct  a  reasonable  cross-examination — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  when  I  want  your 
instruction  as  to  cross-examination  I  shall  come  and 
consult  you. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  addressing  the  Inspector.    I  want 
the  witness  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  meet  the  case. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  desire  to  say  anything  except  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Berry  swore  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Berry  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  saying  he  was  reminded  after 
giving  evidence  that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
relieving  officers. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  want  to  comment,  but  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  both  relieving  officers — I  could  understand 
one  failing — but  it  is  extraordinary  when  the  point  was 
specifically  put  to  them  these  relieving  officers  should 
not — 

{The  Inspector.)  He  eays,  "It  was  left  to  me  to  draw 
"  up  certain  heads,  but  nothing  further  ever  came  of  the 
"  meeting — we  have  not  met  since.  The  only  other 
"  meeting  of  relieving  officers  was  in  1904,  when  we 
"  decided  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  assistance."  He 
says  he  discussed  it  afterwards. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  after  the  denial.  Have  you  and 
Mr.  Berry  met  since  last  Friday  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  discussed  this  matter  ? — ^I  was  reminded  by 
the  caretaker  of  the  offices  with  regard  to  this  meeting. 
When  I  left  here,  at  the  time  I  bad  no  knowledge  of 
the  meeting.    I  was  then  speaking  the  truth. 

Q.  Then  you  mutually  reminded  one  another  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

Q.  The  caretaker  of  the  offices  has  a  better  memory 
than  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting  and  conducting 
the  discussion  ?— it  quite  escaped  my  notice  in  the  box. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  for  desiring  to  hide  this 
meeting  ? — None  whatever.  It  escaped  me  when  you  put 
the  question  in  the  box  on  the  last  occasion. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Berry  was  in  the  same  position.  I  must 
put  this  to  you — Was  this  meeting  called  to  consider 
whether  you  should  disclose  all  the  facts  within  your 
knowledge  or  not  ? — No,  sir. 
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Mr.  EtJitis.        Q.  Was  that  topic  considered  at  all  ? — I  don't  remember 

  that  topic  being  discussed  at  all. 

28  June.  Q_  r|.jjgj^        pledge  your  word  V— Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  me,  please,  one  or  two  weeks 
from  .\our  books.  Moneys  paid.  I  want  the  last  two 
weeks  in  October,  1904  ? — Last  two  weeks  in  October,  sir  V 

Q  If  you  please.  Give  me  the  money  first  and  the 
relief  in  kind  next? — Money.  £33  lis.  Gd.  ;  that  is  the 
fourth  week  for  the  quarter  ending  Christmas,  1904. 
Money,  £33  lis.  M.  ;  kind,  £24  10s.  M. 

Q.  Then  the  fifth  week  of  that  quarter  ? — Money, 
£33  9s.  &d.  ;  kind,  £21  lis.  M. 

Q.  Then  that  was  at  the  end  of  October  V — Yes. 

Q.  First  week  in  November  please.  The  seventh  week? 
— Seventh  week  ? 

Q.  It  will  be  the  sixth  ;  that  is  it  ?— Money,  £33  10s.  &d. ; 
iind,  £29  17s. 

Q.  We  could  not  quite  catch  that  ?— Money  £33  10s. 
M. ;  kind  £29  17s. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  week  in  November? — That  is 
the  sixth  week  in  Christmas. 

Q.  1904  you  are  dealing  with  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  second  week  in  November  ? — ^The  second 
week  in  November,  the  fifth  week  ? 

Q.  Yes?— Money  £33  9s.  M.  ;  kind  £21  lis.  3d. 

Q.  That  is  the  fifth  ;  now  the  seventh?— £33  16s.  Gd.; 
kind  £39  13s.  4(7. 

Q.  Eighth  week  ? 

(The  Insjjector.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

(il/?-.  Robb.)  Week  ending  9th  November,  the  seventh 
week  in  the  Christmas  quarter,  1904.  Next  week? — 
Money  £33  2s.  6d. ;  kind  £43  12s.  9^?. 


Q.  Ninth  week?— Money  £33  ;  kind  £51  8s.  11c?. 

Q.  Tenth  week?— Money  £32  ICs.  ;  kind  £48  16s.  id. 

Q.  And  the  eleventh  week?— Money  £33  4s.;  kind 
£63  14s.  Sd. 

Q.  £63?— Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  peak,  the  highest,  the  maximum  in 
that  quarter  ? — No,  sir,  the  twelfth  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  twelfth  week  ?— Money  £68  13s.  • 
kind  £98  5s.  3d. 

(The  Inspector.)  That  is  Christmas  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Double  relief  ?— Yes. 

Q.  That  would  account  for  such  an  abnormal  week  as 
£68,  the  highest  apparently  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  don't  want  you  to  trouble  to  go  right 
through  it,  but  give  us  the  2Qd,  8th,  and  the  11th  weeks 
of  1905,  same  quarter? — 8th  week? 

Q.  2nd  first  ? — This  will  be  a  different  district,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  your  district  was  changed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Never  mind.  Let  us  hear  ?— Money,  £54  16s.  &d.  ; 
kind,  £22  9s.  Id.  Eighth  week— money,  £57  4s.  M.  • 
kind,  £25  14s. 

Q.  Well  now —  At  that  time  you  had  not  only  altered 
your  district,  but  there  were  twelve  relieving  officers 
instead  of  eight  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  eleventh  week  then  ? — Money,  £59  8s.  M.  ; 
kind,  £24  18s.  2d. 

Q.  I  want  just  two  other  comparisons.  The  first  week 
in  June,  1905,  and  the  first  week  in  the  present  June  ? — 
They  have  gone  for  the  books. 

Q.  You  will  give  us  that  later  on  ? — Yes,  sir. 


(The  Inspector.)  At  the  last  meeting  I  was  asked  for 
two  things.  I  promised  to  give  one.  This  is  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  Mr.  Gerald  Walsh  on  his  visit  to  the  work- 
house, 24th  October,  1905.  Here  it  is.  It  is  a  report 
which  was  not  sent  to  the  guardians  because  it  got  mis- 
laid in  some  way.  There  is  no  minute  or  anything 
except  the  note  on  it  that  it  was  mislaid.  It  was  never 
sent  to  the  guardians.  It  is  to  this  effect— At  Mr. 
Lockwood's  request  he  visited  the  workhouse  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  work  is  given  to  the  able-bodied 
men.  All  tasks  have  been  done  away  with,  stone- 
breaking  and  oakum-picking  have  been  abolished  and 
except  cleaning  and  coal-carrying  the  only  work  is 
wood-chopping.  He  added,  "  "There  is  still  a  probability 
"of  making  the  able-bodied  loafer's  life  disagrt cable. 
"  The  guardians  are  getting  out  a  return.  .  .  .  The  return 
"  was  not  complete  on  date  of  my  visit."  He  thinks  that 
half  the  able-bodied  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the 
house  five  years  and  upwards.  Similar  returns  for  able- 
bodied  women  showed  that  54  out  of  138  had  been  in 
the  house  for  five  years  or  more.  The  women,  how- 
ever, owing  to  laundry  work,  are  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  the  men. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  just  observe  that  able-bodied  means 
under  60.    That  is  the  definition  of  able-bodied. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know.  It  means,  I  fancy. 
Class  I.  for  diet.  Then  there  was  another  return  you 
asked  me  for.  You  were  anxious  I  should  supply  you 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Genery,  or  to  Mr. 
Oxley  by  Mr.  Genery.    Well,  now — 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  refused  it  ou  the  ground  it  was 
privileged. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  refused  it  on  the  ground  of 
privilege.  The  communications  written  to  the  Inspec- 
tors aie  considered  confidential,  and  it  is  not  a  principle 
I  would  like  to  break  through  lightly,  but  as  Mr.  Grant 
has  made  a  point  of  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Genery  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  letter  going  to  the 
guardians.    He  said  he  had  no  objection. 

(Mr.  Grunt.)  You  have  misunderstood  my  point.  I 
wanted  that  letter  because  it  was  a  type.  There  are 
other  letters  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  I 
wanted  to  get  at  the  whole  of  them. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  raising  a  point  of  vital  importance 
to  my  case. 

(The  Inspector.)  Here  it  is. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  know  what  is  in  that  letter.  It  is 
merely  a  request  to  see  somebody  on  the  Board — what  I 
want  to  have  and  what  I  am  entitled  to  have  when 
attacked  in  this  way  is  for  communications  going  from 


an  officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  have 
gone  through  every  one  of  our  books,  you  have  seen  all 
our  papers,  searched  through  everything.  The  municipal 
alliance  have  had  our  reports,  minutes  and  agendas  and 
got  on  31st  May  the  printed  indictment  of  us  which  we 
have  to  answer  on  the  6th  June,  and  when  I  ask  for 
those  documents,  you  offer  Genery's  letter,  which  is 
merely  a  communication. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  May  I  call  attention — 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  must  have  some  order. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  How  on  earth — 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  I  do  ask  that  we  have  some  sort  of  or  Jer. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  ask  that  Mr.  Grant  shows  courtesy. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  asking  for  some  sort  of  order  in 
these  proceedings.  I  am  addressing  you.  I  have  given 
way  over  and  over  again  to  Mr.  Robb,  but  I  will  not 
give  way  any  longer  until  I  get  the  ruling  from  the  chair. 

(The  Inspector.)  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  finish 
my  sentence.  Now  you  assert  there  are  a  number  of 
other  letters.  I  don't  think  there  ore.  We  receive  a 
good  many  communications  anonymously.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improper,  personally  to  the  guardians,  because 
they  reflect  upon  private  individuals.  You  cannot  expect 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  send  on  all  communica- 
tions.   That  is  the  only  letter  from  an  officer. 

(Mr.  Grunt.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  finish  ?  I  was  only 
asking  for  letters  when  several  members  had  a  conference 
at  the  Local  Government  Board  with  our  officers  who 
were  present.  I  have  got  out  the  fact  there  was  a  con- 
ference. I  now  want  to  know  who  were  there  and  what 
notes  were  made  and  I  want  to  see  those  notes. 

(  The  Inspiector.)  No. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  telling  you  what  I  ask  for. 

(The  Inspector.)  This  letter  is  this.  It  is  dated 
7th  March.  "  Dear  Sir,  If  you  would  make  an  appoint- 
"  ment  with  me  one  evening  this  week  I  think  I  could 
"  supply  you  with  some  useful  information  re  Poplar 
"  Workhouse.  In  making  this  request  I  do  so  with  the 
"  utmost  respect  and  if  you  consider  the  same  infra  dig 
"  please  destroy  this  and  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  My 
"  only  reason  for  doing  so  being  that,  knowing  unless  this 
"  information  is  given  sub  roaa  there  is  not  much 
"  chance  of  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Apologising 
"  for  the  liberty  taken,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  respect- 
"  fully,  (Signed)  Charles  W.  Genery,  master's  clerk, 
"  Poplar  Workhouse."    That  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Oxley. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  followed  by  an  interview  at 
which  Mr.  Oxley  was  present. 
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{The  Inspector.)  On  April  27th,  some  time  after,  I 
directed  Mr.  Oxley  to  write  to  this  man — "  Referring  to 
"  your  letter  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  make  an 
"  appointment  to  see  Mr.  Davy  any  time  convenieat 

to  yourself."  The  reason  in  sending  that  was  that  some 
information  would  be  forthcoming  on  which  I  had  none. 
That  is  to  say,  the  master's  claim  to  a  pension.  I  sent 
for  this  man  and  asked  him  what  the  state  of  things 
was,  and  he  told  me,  more  or  less,  and  ttiere  it  ended. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  was  there  any  note  of  what 
Mr.  Genery  said  ? 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  Are  you  cross-examining  the  Inspector  '? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  am  trying  to  get  out  the  whole 
truth.  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  say  part  of  the 
temper  I  show  in  this  Inquiry  is  due  to  the  great 
injustice  practised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
my  clieats.  At  this  moment  whatever  I  have  done  in 
the  Inquiry  I  haven't  been  able  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  papers  in  the  case.  I  only  had  two  hours'  sleep  last 
night,  working  on  this  case.  I  came  down  here  last 
evening,  and  now  I  haven't  got  the  facts, 

{The  Inspector.)  You  have  the  facts  with  regard  to 
Genery. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  I  want  the  things  with  regard  to 
the  int'irview.  You  know  what  Genery  is.  He  is  a 
convicted  felon. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  I  look  at  Genery's  record,  what 
happened  is  that  the  prosecution  said  he  had  given  them 
all  the  iuformatioa  in  his  power  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
his  sentence  was  postponed  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
come  up  on  his  own  recognisances. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  it  fair  to  put  it  that  way.  The  man 
pleaded  guilty  and  the  contractor  pleaded  guilty,  and  the 
contractor  pronised  to  pay  every  penny  robbed  from  the 
Mile  End  Gmrdiins,  and  the  Recorder  saw  this  man  was 
ruined  already.    He  remanded  him. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  Keep  your  junior  counsel  quiet. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  cannot  fight  against  yourself,  the 
Inspector  and  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  will  go  out.  We  shall  deal  with  Mr. 
Davy  elsewhere. 

>    (  Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  no  reason  to  say  that,  Mr.  Crooks. 
{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  apologise. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  telling  you  about  Genery.  His 
history  was  :  he  was  master  of  Mile  End  Workhouse,  a 
similar  position  to  Mr.  Madeley.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiring  to  rob  the  guardians  and  the  contractor  was 
charged  with  him.  And  he  pleaded  guilty.  The  two  of 
them  pleaded  guilty— the  contractor  and  Genery — and 
Genery  was  ruined.  He  had  lost  his  position,  lost  his 
place,  and  the  contractor  was  the  person  the  Recorder 
wanted  to  deal  with. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  Mr.  Geoghegan  said  Genery 
got  no  money  out  of  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  haven't  the  report,  but  whether  he  did 
or  not — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  in  the  absence  of  the  report  to 
the  great  confidence — Words  are  put  into  the  Recorder's 
mouth.  The  learned  counsel  has  no  report,  yet  with  the 
greatest  confidence  he  tells  you  what  the  Recorder  said 
on  that  occasion. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  shall  allow  Mr.  Robb  to  say  what  he 
wants  to  say.  We  have  had  the  report  here.  The  report 
was  read  and  we  can  have  it  fetched  again,  but  if  Genery 
had  pleaded  guilty,  Mr.  Geoghegan  said  he  had  made  no 
money  out  of  it  and  was  ruined  :  if  all  the  money  was  paid 
and  the  costs  paid  ;  if  the  contractor  restituted  to  the 
authority,  Genery  might  be  released  without  any 
punishment. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  don't  agree. 

( .1/?".  Grant.)  I  am  speaking  from  recollection.  Mine 
is  a  longer  report  than  yours. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  will  please — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Keep  quiet,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Davy,  may 
I  quote — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  to  a  newspaper  report  in  this 
matter. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  already  in. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  not  in.    I  object. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  cannot  object. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  to  a  newspaper  report. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Well,  the  case  is  full  of  newspaper 
reports. 

(A/r.  Robb.)  You  want  over  and  over  again  to  charge 
this  man  as  a  convicted  felon.  Get  the  proper  shorthand 
note  of  the  trial. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Am  I  to  have  any  sort  of  protection  in 
this  Court  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  trail.  It  is  no  more  the  object  of  this 
Inquiry — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Genery  is  the  author  of  the  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  the  tactics  of  the  defeated. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb,  please. 

{jMr.  Grant.)  Now,  sir,  with  your  permission  I  will  read 
the  whole  of  the  report.  It  has  never  been  read  before. 
I  road  from  the  Local  Government  Chronicle^  October  31st, 
1893—"  Mile  End  Workhouse  Scandal.  George  William 
"  Genery  and  Edward  Lauderdale  surrendered  to  their  bail 

before  the  Common  Sergeant  to  answer  a  charge — " 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Our  man  is  not  George  Genery.  Our  man 
is  Charles  Genery. 

{BIr.  Grant.)  The  man  admitted  in  the  box — 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  are  reading  about  George.  The  man 
who  gave  evidence  is  Charles. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  don't  know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  shows  the  value  of  the  report,  the 
accuracy  of  the  report.  It  simply  shows  something 
may  be  read  that  does  not — 

{Tlie  InsjKctor.)  I  think  we  are  practically  all  of  one 
mind  as  to  what  happened. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  statement 
that  Genery  made  to  you  and  Mr.  Oxley  when  he  came 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  may  be  submitted  so 
that  I  may  see  what  he  said. 

{The  Insj^ector.)  You  cannot  have  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Davy,  just  consider.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  privilege.    There  is  no  privilege. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  I  have  to  consider  is  what  is 
the  public  interest.  The  guardians  asked  for  a  public 
Inquiry  and  said  they  would  help  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  everj'  possible  way.  When  I  heard  evidence 
was  not  forthcoming,  or  statements  not  forthcoming 
with  reference  to  statements  about  the  master,  I  sent  for 
somenne  who  could  tell  me  what  was  going  on.  I  didn't 
attach  any  great  importance  to  what  he  said  except  as 
showing  it  was  known  at  that  time  the  master  was 
having  immoral  relations  with  a  nurse. 

{Mr.  Grant  )  May  I  just  cover  the  whole  way  of  this 
scandal  which  has  resulted  V 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  to  further  subjects  at  this  time. 
The  whole  of  the  morning  has  been  taken  up  with 
interruptions  and  subjects  that  lead  to  nothing. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  You  give  your  own  account  of  the 
way  this  Inquiry — 

(  Mr.  Robb.)  Let  it  be  done  at  the  proper  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Am  I  to  read  the  newspaper  report  about 
Mr.  Genery  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  for 
luncheon. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  still  in  possession  of  the  Court. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  also  asked  for  the  Auditor's 
report.  Will  Mr.  Robb  make  formal  application  for 
that. 

{.Ur.  Grant.)  We  have  made  it.  {Adjournment.) 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Will  you  allow  me,  without  any 
words  at  all,  to  apologise  to  you  for  my  interruption  this 
morning.  I  am  extremely  sorry  1  allowed  my  feelings 
to  run  away. 

{Mr.  Palmer.)  Do  you  apologise  to  me  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  No. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  aocept  your  apology. 
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Mr.  J.  EviNS  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr,  Evins.        {Mr.  Robh.)  First  week  in  June,  1905,  and  the  first 

  week  in  the  present  June  ? — That  would  be  the  tenth 

28  June.      week  of  the  quarter  ending  Midsummer,  1905. 

Q.  I  suppose  so  ? — £94  in  money  ;  kind,  £68  14s.  \\d. 

Q.  That  was  last  year  ? — 1905. 

Q.  This  year  ? — I  haven't  got  that  book. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  make  a  comparison.  That  is  the 
only  value  of  the  evidence.  You  will  kindly  send  for 
that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  Mr. 
Berry's  letter.    He  says  he  was  reminded — 

(itfr.  Grajit.)  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Berry's  letter. 

(T/ie  Inspector.)  It  was  read. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  it  was  handed  to  counsel — 

(Jir.  Robh.)  I  asked  in  Mr.  Lough's  presence.  Don't 
let  us  have  these  innuendoes.  I  asked  if  the  Inspector 
would  allow  me  to  look  at  it.    Let  us  get  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  ask  for  that — 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  an  improper  insinuation  behind 
all  this. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  appeal.  It  is  a  very  painful, 
very  troublesome  and  extensive  Inquiry,  and  if  we  can 
expedite  it,  while  obtaining  the  facts,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  everybody,  and  I  think  you  are  desirous  of 
expediting  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  difficult  because  the  procedure 
adopted  is  entirely  wrong. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  are  not  discussing  procedure. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
procedure  with  you.  If  I  had  I  would  not  allow  the 
Inquiry  to  proceed  on  the  lines  adopted. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  are  not  concerned  with  what  you 
would  allow  or  not. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  sorry.  I  made  a  sort  of  sugges- 
tion. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  get  a  torrent  of  words  which  lead  to 
nothing. 

{The  Inspector.)  All  right. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  recognize  Mr.  Robb  in  this  Inquiry 
except  as  the  assistant  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  may  recognize  me  as 
he  likes. 

{The  Insp/ector.)  Now,  Mr.  Robb,  please. 

{31r.  Robb.)  A  simple  thing  like  this  ,  a  letter  is  put 
to  a  witness  and  there  is  immediately  a  nasty  innuendo 
brought  in.  The  learned  counsel  jumps  up  with  an 
insulting  innuendo  levelled  at  you  and  me.  I  ask  for  a 
letter  which  has  been  read  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lough. 
I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  look  at  that  letter  and  because 
you  have  the  courtesy  to  allow  me,  a  bitter  and  improper 
innuendo  is  cast  upon  it.  I  strongly  resent  that  sort  of 
thing. 

{The  Inspector.)  {to  witness.)  Have  you  got  thos3  figures 
now  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Berry  says  in  this  letter  that  after 
giving  his  evidence  he  was  reminded  by  a  brother  officer 
that  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  relieving  officers. 
Were  you  the  brother  officer  who  reminded  him  ? — No. 
I  was  reminded  by  the  caretaker. 

Q.  Mr.  Berry  had  attended  the  meeting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  you  told  us  he  took  the  chair  at  that  meeting  ? — 
Yes.    June,  1906  ? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please  ? — Money,  £56  19s.  &d.  ;  kind, 
£7  8s. 

Q.  That  is  food  and  so  forth  ? — Food.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Present  June  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Reduction  from  what  in  1905  ?— 1905,  kind,  £i58 
4s.  lid. 

Q.  Then  you  have  reduced  the  out-door  relief  in  kind 
from  £68  ? — These  are  two  different  districts. 


immense  all-round 


Q.  I  see  ? — A  re-arrangement. 

Q.  I  see.    There  has  been  an 
reduction  V — Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  all  round  or  only  in  kind? — In  kind. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Are  you  quite  doing  yourself  justice. 
Are  the  figures  all  from  the  same  district  ? — No,  sir  ; 
they  are  not. 

Q.  You  told  the  Inspector  that.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  from  different  districts.  What  are  the  two 
districts  you  have  given  figures  for  ? — 1905  was  No.  4 
district,  Bromley.  I  am  now  in  No.  9,  Poplar  district, 
entirely  different. 

Q.  Different  in  size  ? — Yes. 

(The  Insp)ector.)  The  only  comparison  is  between  the 
whole  union  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  shall  get  all  and  compare  the 
aggregate. 

(  The  Inspector.)  I  have  got  that,  I  think. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Evins,  how  long  have  you  been 
relieving  officer  ? — Five  years. 

Q.  Which  officer  of  the  board  are  you  under  ? — The 
clerk  of  the  guardians,  I  presume. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  superintendent  re- 
lieving officer  ? — I  am  entirely  responsible  for  my 
district. 

Q.  You  know  my  difficulty  is  I  don't  know  to  whom 
some  officers  report  ? — My  books  are  looked  at  or  checked 
by  the  superintendent  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Your  books  are  looked  over  ? — Checked  by  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Is  that  merely  an  accountant  check  ? — And  the 
application  and  report  book  dealing  with  applications  or 
applicants. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  doubt  as  to  whether  to 
relieve  or  not  whom  would  you  ask  about  it  ? — The 
responsibility  finally  rests  with  myself  entirely.  I  don't 
know  there  is  anyone  I  could  go  to. 

Q.  Anyone  you  have  been  to  in  the  past  when  you 
have  had  difficulty  ? — No. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  didn't  have  any  doubts? — lam  entirely 
responsible  for  the  district. 

Q.  The  officer  of  the  board  to  whom  you  are  re- 
sponsible is  the  clerk  ? — Yes,  the  clerk. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  'that  the  guardians 
have  interfered  with  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  true  ? — I  have  heard  the  suggestion  before. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  here.  Is  the  suggestion  true  ? — ■ 
Not  entirely  true.  Simply  in  regard  to  this  relief.  I 
say  I  think.  It  is  not  denied  the  policy  of  the  guardians 
with  regard  to  the  out-relief  question — we  have  merely 
been  carrying  out  their  policy.    We  had  to  do  that. 

Q.  Whether  the  policy  of  the  guardians  is  right  or 
wrong  is  a  matter  for  them  to  settle  with  some-one 
else  ? — Yes.  . 

Q.  You,  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  board,  if  you 
have  got  certain  instructions  from  the  clerk  or  from 
your  superintendent,  you  don't  question  this  in  any 
•v^ay  ? — They  have  to  be  accepted,  of  course. 

Q.  I  suppose,  to  put  an  extreme  case — suppose  a 
particular  Local  Government  Order,  defining  the  duties 
of  relieving  officers.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies.  You 
told,  or  Mr.  Berry  told,  me  your  most  important  work 
was  investigation  ? — Undoubtedly.  ■ 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  Suppose  it  is 
laid  down  in  a  definite  Poor  Law  Order  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  is  investigation  ;  suppose  Mr. 
Lough  comes  and  tells  you  you  are  not  to  investigate,  to 
take  the  case  and  hand  over  investigation  to  some  one 
else,  you  would  obey  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Therefore  this  question  as  to  your  actions,  yoa 
throughout  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
received  from  the  guardians,  and,  except  for  isolated 
cases  of  guardians  interfering  with  relieving  officers  in 
their  work,  you  have  loyally  discharged  and  carried  out 
what  you  understand  to  be  your  duties  ? — Yes. 

Q.  One  or  two  cases  were  put  yesterday,  I  think,  at 
the  last  sitting,  of  guardians  writing  to  relieving  officers 
about  particular  cases  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  always  happens  with  every  guardian  t 
— No,  I  don't  know  that  it  does. 
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Q.  It  is  open  to  these  guardians  who  pay  most  atten- 
tion to  their  tduties  ? — I  only  speak  from  my  own 
personal  experience. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  guardians  on  the  board  have  you 
come  into  contact  with  at  all  ? — With  regard  to  com- 
municating ? 

Q.  Yes.  How  many  guardians  in  your  recollection 
have  come  to  you  about  particular  cases  they  have 
thought  ought  to  be  relieved  and  were  not  relieved  ? — 
Four  or  five. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  ? — We  have  been  relieving 
officers  five  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  four  or  five  cases  V — Four  or  five 
of  the  guardians  came  at  difEerent  times. 

Q.  They  have  spoken  more  than  once  ? — Once  or  twice. 

Q.  Each  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  guardians 
systematically  interfere  with  you  as  to  your  duties  as 
relieving  officers,  but  there  are  isolated  cases  when  they 
spoke  about  cases  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Any  guardian  who  is  steadily  at  work  in  any  par- 
ticular district  would  certainly  have  some  cases  in  which 
he  thought  your  judgment  was  wrong  in  a  case  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  You  have  given  relief  in  a  case  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  without  investigation  ?  —  Without 
personal  investigation. 


Q.  Have  you  ever  given  it  twice  without  personal 
investigation  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? — Several  occasions,  because 
during  the  very  heavy  pressure,  visitors  were  appointed 
for  that  special  work. 

Q.  Even  although  you  have  not  investigated  the  case, 
it  has  been  investigated  by  some-one  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  were  appointed  by  the  guardians  and  I 
believe  their  appointments  are  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  At  any  rate,  when  they  did  act 
was  when  there  was  particular  pressure,  when  there  was 
much  poverty  in  Poplar  Union  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  about  the  cases  where  the  guardians  interfere 
in  order  to  secure  out-relief.  Have  there  been  any  cases 
in  which  the  guardians  told  you  you  have  given  relief 
when  it  ought  not  to  have  been  given? — Oh,  yes,  there 
have  been  cases. 

Q.  As  many  as  of  the  other  kind  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cases  altogether  when  they  told  you 
they  were  undeserving  cases  ? — I  should  think  about 
half  a-dozen,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  guardians  were  ? — No, 
I  could  not  specify.    Guardians  have  come  to  me. 

{The  Insjiector.)  Were  you  relieving  officer  when  the 
Poplar  Guardians  had  the  stone  yard  ? — No,  sir. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  We  will  ask  someone  else.  Who  is 
the  next  witness  ? 


Mr.  G.  Pitt,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name?— George  Pitt. 

Q  Will  you  sit  down.  What  are  you? — Relieving 
officer  for  No.  8  district. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  relieving  officer  ? — Four 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  relieving  officers  whose  districts 
have  been  changed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  you  became  relieving  officer  ? 
— {No  answer). 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  service  of 
the  guardians  ? — 34. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  events  of  November,  1904? 
— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  instructions  from  the  guardians  as  to 
how  you  were  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  men  applying 
for  relief  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  effect  were  they  ? — That  I  was  to  relieve 
able-bodied  men. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  relieve  them  all  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  relieve  them  ? — In  kind,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  relieve  them  by  giving  them  orders 
for  the  workhouse  ? — I  was  not  allowed  to,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean- — not  allowed  to  ? — May  I  read 
this  case,  sir.  The  case  of  Thomas  Davies,  53,  of  15, 
Mauve  Street.  He  had  a  fire  in  his  house  and  was 
burnt  out.  He  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  the 
4th  March,  1904.  He  simply  had  his  waist-coat,  trousers, 
a  cap,  an  old  pair  of  slippers  on,  and  was  perfectly 
destitute  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go. 
T  offered  him  admission  to  the  workhouse  and  made  out 
an  order  for  him.  He  took  the  order,  and  the  same 
afternoon  when  I  was  in  my  house,  Mr.  Bellsham  and  a 
reporter  of  the  Daily  Mail  or  ISlews  called  and  asked 
me  why  I  had  offered  him  the  workhouse.  I  said  I 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  same  evening  a 
message  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  to  come  before 
the  contracts  committee.  They  did  not  see  him  but  a 
message  was  sent  that  I  was  to  give  him  immediate 
relief.  I  took  the  man's  wife  out  and  bought  the 
necessary  articles  of  food.  The  case  was  dealt  with  by 
the  relief  committee  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
case  came  on,  and  I  may  say  that  I  had  a  very  sultry 
time  of  it.  Mr.  Bellsham,  one  of  the  members,  moved 
my  resignation  as  a  relieving  officer,  but  eventually  I  was 
censured  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  not  giving 
relief  otherwise  than  offering  the  workhouse. 

Q.  What  then  ? — I  gave  relief  and  food  and  the  man 
and  his  wife  had  clothing  to  the  extent  of  £3  15s.  lid. 

Q.  You  gave  them  clothing  ? — Himself  and  wife  to  the 
value  of  £3  15s.  lid. 


Q.  Is  that  a  case  where  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  a 
thing  that  seemed  right  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? — Under  pressure. 

Q.  How  did  the  man  live  between  the  time  you  offered 
him  the  workhouse  and  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? — 
He  had  relief  the  same  night. 

Q.  You  gave  him  relief  ? — The  same  night. 

Q.  In  kind  ? — In  kind  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  committee. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  were  strong  verbal  instructions 
to  give  relief  to  everyone  ? — Not  at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  cases  ? — I  have,  sir,  that  of 
Thomas  Hills.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  He 
came  to  me  and  I  offered  him  admission  to  the  work- 
house, and  made  out  his  order.  He  said  he  would  take 
it.  Next  morning  I  had  a  memorandum  from  Mr. 
McCarthy  from  the  workhouse  directing  me  to  give  relief 
in  this  case.  This  was  brought  before  the  committee  on 
the  following  Tuesday.  I  gave  relief.  The  committee 
sat  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  I  was  again  censured 
for  offering  him  the  workhouse. 

Q.  And  why  did  you  give  an  order  for  the  workhouse? 
— Because  he  was  an  able-bodied  man,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  man  after? — He  had  relief, 
sir. 

Q.  Any  further  cases  ? — I  have  one  more,  sir.  The 
case  of  William  Ross,  wife  and  three  children,  of  2, 
Prospect  Place.  I  offered  him  admission  to  the  work- 
house on  the  8th  November.  I  made  out  the  order. 
The  order  was  eventually  brought  back  to  me  written  on 
by  Mr.  Bellsham  "  See  Mr.  Lough."  Of  course,  he  could 
not  relieve  the  case.  I  gave  him  food  on  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Q.  Is  that  another  case  where  your  discretion  was 
hampered  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  number  of  cases  and  applicants  very  great 
at  that  time  ? — -They  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  judgment  due  to  any  excessive 
distress  ? — There  was  certainly  an  amount  of  distress, 
but  I  think  it  was  magnified.  I  went  and  consulted  the 
clerk  on  the  subject  of  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  Did  you  fear  a  surcharge  ? — I  did.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  clerk  about  it.  He  said  be  had  talked 
till  he  was  tired. 

Q.  I  don't  follow  you  ? — I  said,  "  Is  the  Poor  Law  a 
dead  letter,  then  ?  "  I  said,  "  it  goes  against  my  grain  to 
"  go  against  the  Local  Government  Board."  He  said,  "You 
"  cannot  stem  the  tide." 

{Mr,  Grant.)  I  wish  you  would  let  him  continue  ? — He 
said  you  must  therefore  do  as  the  guardians  wish.  I 
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said,  "  There  appears  no  alternative,  and  must  submit  to 
the  inevitable."    I  then  relieved  everybody. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? — When  they  were  out  of 
work. 

( The  Insjiector.)  When  did  that  interview  take  place  ? 
— About  November,  sir.  I  cannot  call  it  exactly  to 
mind. 

Q.  Soon  after  that  you  gave  relief  on  a  lavish  scale  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  acute  distress  in  the  union  before 
that  time  ? — In  previous  years  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  same  year  ? — There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  acute  distress.  I  don't  think  so  much  as  was 
made  out  though. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  relief  to  practically  everyone  who 
applied  for  it  ? — Yes,  sir,  practically. 

Q.  Provided  they  were  out  of  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  the  investigation  ? — There  was  a  man 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  investigations  ? — No,  sir,  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  numbers  on  your  books  ? — I  sup- 
pose, when  the  pressure  was  on,  500  families. 

Q.  That  would  be  2,000  individuals  ?— No,  about 
1,200. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  relief  has  gone  down  very  much 
indeed  ? — Yes,  sir,  it  has  been  re-arranged.  My  district 
is  as  large  as  it  was  then. 

Q.  When  were  they  re-arranged  ? — Last  September.  I 
took  on  the  district  during  October,  1905. 

Q.  Relief  began  to  go  down  very  sharply  in  March  or 
April  last  ? — March  last. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Well,  I  attribute 
it  partly  to  a  state  of  better  trade,  partly  because  of  the 
Inquiry,  but  mainly  to  the  non-interference. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  non-interference  of  the 
guardians? — Why  being  left  to  myself,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  that  you  were  to  be  left  to  your- 
self in  future  ? — No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  then  that  there  had  been  any 
change? — I  was  left  on  my  own  to  work  on  my  own 
lines. 

Q.  Were  you  relieving  officer  when  the  stone  yard  was 
open  ? — No,  sir,  I  was  prosecution  officer  at  the  time. 

(The  Insptctor.)  I  have  no  more  questions. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Mr.  Pitt,  has  anything  been  done  to  deter 
you  from  giving  evidence  at  this  Inquiry  ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

Q.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  out  door 
relief  was  given  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  ? — Of  course, 
I  am  not  here  to  blame  the  guardians. 

Q.  And  in  a  wholesale  manner  ? — I  won't  go  so  far  as 
that.    I  am  not  here  to  condemn  the  guardians. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  put  you  in  an  unfair  position  ? — I 
bad  to  do  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  Quite  so.  Was  not  the  relief  given  in  a  wholesale 
manner  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  I  quite  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  position  ? — 
If  you  ask  me  as  an  official  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  conviction  from  personal  know- 
ledge. That  out-door  relief  was  given  in  an  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  manner  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  cases  at  the  end  of  1904  ? — There  was  an 
organisation,  sir.  We  had  a  number  of  men  brought  up 
here  by  an  agitator. 

Q.  By  an  agitator  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  follow  ? — We  had  a  number  of 
men  brought  up  here.  They  filled  the  hall  and  were 
addressed  by  a  Mr.  Salmon. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  "Well.    By  whom  ?— By  a  Mr.  Salmon. 

Q.  In  the  hall  here  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Salmon  speak  ? — I  did. 

Q.  AVhat  did  he  say  ? — He  spoke  about  various  things, 
about  being  out  of  work.  I  could  not  recollect  all  he 
said. 


Q.  Anything  of  a  strong  nature  ? — He  advised  them  to 
apply  for  relief.  They  were  entitled  to  it,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Where  is  that  gentleman  now  ? — Ah,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Was  he  a  resident  of  Poplar  ?— I  have  no  idea 
where  he  came  from. 

Q.  Were  any  guardians  present  on  that  occasion  ? — 
Mr.  Crooks  got  up  and  made  a  speech. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Salmon  both  spoke? — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Crooks  say  ? — He  sympathised  with 
the  men  and  told  tbem  that  the  relieving  officers  would 
attend  to  them,  and  that  if  they  wanted  a  bit  more  they 
were  to  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — No,  that  is  all  I  heard  him  say. 

Q.  And  then  I  suppose  there  was  a  wild  rush  to  the 
relieving  officers  ? — There  was.  I  was  told  not  to  go  to 
my  dinner,  but  I  went. 

Q.  Told  not  to  go  to  your  dinner? — Yes. 

Q.  But  you  went  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  When  these  men  came  in,  in  what  manner  did  they 
ask  for  relief? — They  were  all  out  of  work  and  had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  weeks.  Their  addresses  were  taken 
and  they  were  relieved  on  the  spot. 

Q.  Under  instructions  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  relieved  on  the  spot  without  any  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  their  statements  ?— There  was  no 
opportunity  whatever  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  what  we  understand  is  this.  That  there  was 
an  organisation  which  brought  these  men  here.  That 
speeches  of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  nature  were 
addressed  to  them,  and  that  they  were  told  to  go  to  the 
relieving  officers.  That  there  was  a  rush  there,  and  by 
the  guardians'  instructions  they  were  all  relieved  on  the 
spot,  in  an  absolutely  indiscriminate  manner  and  without 
any  opportunity  of  investigation  ? — At  the  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  were  some  of  these  men  continuously 
relieved  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? — Weeks  and  months. 

Q.  And  years  ? — Not  years. 

Q.  Months  then.  Were  the  cases  subsequently 
investigated  ? — They  were  subsequently  investigated  by 
investigators  employed  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  in  .-estigators  ? — A  Mr.  Moore  and 
a  Mr.  Cox. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Moore  before  that? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  Where  did  he  live  ?— In  Blackwall. 
Q.  What  was  he  in  his  private  capacity  ? — I  don't  know 
what  he  was. 

Q.  Had  he  any  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  ? — I  don't 
know  what  he  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Cox,  what  was  he  ? — He  was  a  working  man. 

Q.  Yes.  A  working  man  ? — He  was  out  of  work  and 
got  the  job  of  investigator. 

Q.  So  that  really  unemployed  men  were  taken  on  for 
the  job  of  investigating  their  own  cases  ? — You  might 
say  that.  I  don't  blame  the  guardians  for  giving  the 
chaps  the  jobs. 

Q.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  unemployed  men  without 
any  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  were  appointed  as  inves- 
tigators ? — Quite  so.  Well,  I  think  their  reports  were 
pretty  faithful  and  true. 

Q.  Quite  likely.  They  were  not  people  experienced  in 
this  class  of  work  ? — None  whatever. 

Q.  Was  it  found — do  you  remember  an  instance — in 
which  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants  were  not 
correct  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  would  follow  that  in  these  cases  if  they 
had  been  followed  up  by  the  investigators,  in  the  first 
instance,  relief  would  not  have  been  given  ? — Possibly  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  And  the  ratepayers'  money  would  have  been 
saved  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  So  that  it  must  have  been,  as  I  say,  a  wasteful 
system  ? — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  it  was  not 
according  to  my  idea  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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Q.  Did  you  think  that  the  unemployed  demonstrations 
at  the  time  had  anything  to  do  with  this  sudden  rush  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  now  think  that  any  of  the  guardians 
took  part  in  the  demonstrations  :  Were  there  any  demon- 
strations beside  the  one  you  told  us  about  ?— There  were 
other  demonstrations. 

Q.  Local,  in  Poplar  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  Do  you  think  these  demonstra- 
tions had  any  effect  ? — I  do,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  was  an  organised  eifort  ? — Yes,  at 
that  particular  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  organisation  that  was  behind  these 
men  and  bringing  them  up  ? — Ah,  I  don't  know  who  the 
leaders  were.    You  see  I  am  at  my  office. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  agitators  brought  them  up  ? 
— Of  course,  I  don't  class  Mr.  Crooks  or  Mr.  Lansbury 
as  agitators. 

Q.  But  there  were  persons  of  the  class  you  have 
described  who  were  organising  the  men  and  bringing 
up  the  applicants  for  relief  ? — I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  well  now  — Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
mysterious  meeting  that  has  been  talked  about  ? — Tbis 
mysterious  meeting  ? 

Q.  Of  the  relieving  officers  ? — I  should  have  liked  to 
have  attended  the  meeting  but  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  invited  to  attend  ? — One  of  the  officers 
invited  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Powell,  I  think  ? — I  said  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
I  knew  quite  enough  of  my  duties  and  was  going  to  keep 
out  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  meeting  of  relieving 
officers  ? — I  don't  know.  I  think  something  about  their 
position.  I  did  not  go  into  particulars,  and  did  not  know 
what  occurred.    I  was  not  present. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  invitation  to  another  meeting  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  you  were  invited  to 
this  meeting  ? — I  cannot,  sir.  Some  time  this  year.  I  do 
not  know  for  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  relieve  cases 
against  your  judgment  ? — Well,  yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Often  ? — Several  times. 

Q.  Cases  which  you  judged  to  be  unfit  for  relief? — I 
have  had  cases. 

Q.  You  have  been  compelled  to  relieve  them  ? — I 
have. 

Q.  Have  individual  guardians  put  pressure  upon  you  ? 
— Well,  yes,  a  guardian,  as  I  said  just  now. 

Q.  And  that  was  ? — Mr,  Bellsham. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — Mrs.  Cordery  sent  me  a  letter  once. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery  does  not  live  in  your  district  ? — She  is 
a  member  of  my  committee. 

Q.  What  was  yours? — An  afternoon  committee. 

Q.  Where  did  they  sit  'i- — Here,  down  below. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  afternoon  committee  ; 
do  you  remember  ? — Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  Cordery,  Mr.  Ford  ;  I  don't  know 
whether  there  were  any  others. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Cordery  wrote  a  letter  or  letters  ? — A 
letter. 

Q.  What  had  that  reference  to  ? — It  was  a  reference 
to  give  relief  to  the  person  who  bore  the  letter. 

Q.  Was  the  person  who  had  the  letter  an  applicant  who 
had  been  previously  refused  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  had 
refused  it  previously. 

Q.  Has  any  other  guardian  approached  you  in  a  similar 
manner  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  am  speaking  from  memory. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  telephone  messages  from  any  of 
the  guardians  ?— Let  me  see.  Yes,  I  had  a  telephone 
message  from  Mr.  Watts. 

Q.  What  was  that  about  ? — About  the  case  of  a  man 
named  Snell.  I  had  arranged  to  relieve  the  case  previous 
to  this  telephone  message. 

Q.  Any  other  communications  ? — No,  I  know  of  no 
others. 


Q.  Have  you  ever  been  requested  by  any  individual  PHt 

guardian  to  relieve  a  case  which  had  come  before  a   

committee  and  had  been  refused  ? — Never.  ^8  June. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  were  instructed  to  relieve 
every  able-bodied  case  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  Hills  in  the 
committee. 

Q.  And  that  you  refused  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge among  the  relieving  officers  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  speak 
on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee when  the  applicants  came  before  them  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Yoi.  have  ?• — Yes. 

Q.  What  procedure  has  been  adopted  ? — The  applicants 
told  their  story  and  the  officers  were  told  to  supply  them 
with  food. 

Q.  Have  questions  been  put  to  them  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  any  committees  with 
Mr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  guardians  ? — I  think  he  is  a 
member  of  my  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  guardian  object  to 
searching  questions  being  put  to  an  applicant  by  another 
guardian  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  searching  questions  put? — 
By  whom  ? 

Q.  Guardians  to  applicants? — Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard 
them  question  cases,  after  I  have  read  my  report.  The 
chairman  has  asked  questions  of  applicants  beyond  what 
my  report  has  said. 

Q.  General  questions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  properly  investigate  the 
cases  ;  to  search  out  the  man's  antecedents  and  so  on  ? — 
The  chairman  of  the  guardians  did  that. 

Q.  Yes? — The  chairman  of  the  committee  I  should 
say. 

Q.  Of  course,  so  long  as  you  were  dealing  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  guardians  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  interference  with  you  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  That  would  arise  when  you  departed  from  the 
general  policy  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Carey,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  the 
unemployed  demonstration  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  lady. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  same  district  12  months,  com- 
prising this  June  and  June  of  last  year  ? — Twelve  months 
in  September  in  this  district. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  give  any  comparison  between 
June  of  this  year  and  June  of  last  year? — I  could  not 
ofEhand.  You  see  they  are  different  districts.  There 
has  been  a  re- arrangement. 

Q.  Have  any  cases  of  bread  being  sold  for  drink  ever 
come  under  your  notice  ? — No,  sir,  not  one. 

Q.  Or  being  sold  at  all  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  being  unused? — Not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  boots  among  other  things  ? — 
I  did. 

Q.  Women's  boots  ? — Yes,  sir,  when  directed  by  the 
guardians. 

Q.  Did  you  give  away  a  greater  number  after  the 
unemployed  demonstration  ? — ^Not  such  a  great  number 
considering  the  number  of  applicants  I  had. 

Q.  VVomen's  boots  ? — In  some   cases,  but  children's 
boots  mostly.    They  could  not  go  to  school  barefooted. 

Q.  Did  you  come  into  contact  with  common  lodging- 
house  keepers  ? — I  have  no  common  lodging-houses  in  my 
district. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  anything  about  the  ordering  of 
cases  to  Laindon  ? — I  had  some  cases  in  which  the 
guardians  ordered  them  to  go  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cases  were  they  ? — Men  with  families 
mostly.  Of  course,  when  we  had  a  family  we  relieved 
the  family  while  the  men  were  at  Laindon. 

Q.  What  was  the  scale  of  relief  given  to  wife  and 
family  while  the  men  were  at  Laindon  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  it  was  lOj.  to  the  wife,  Is.  6d.  for  the 
first  two  children,  and  Is.  for  each  of  the  remainder  of 
the  family. 
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Q.  Yos,  lir  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  So  that  a  man,  his  wife  and  five  children  would  be 
costing  the  guardians  25s.  or  26s.  a  week  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  that, 

Q.  It  would  be  more  than  the  earnings  of  a  good  many 
labouring  men  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  quite  new  to  me.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  postpone  my  cross-examination. 

(The  Insjoector.)  I  will  just  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
How  were  the  instructions  of  the  guardians  with  reference 
te  relief  given  to  you  ? — From  the  committee. 

Q.  Direct  ? — Yes,  verbally. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  not  relieved  these  men  in  kind, 
what  would  have  been  the  alternative  ? — They  might 
have  given  me  the  sack. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  alternative  to  the  man, 
not  yourself  ? — I  should  have  offered  him  the  house,  and 
stuck  to  it. 

Q.  In  cases  of  men  of  this  kind  '? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  workhouse  might  have  got  full  ? — You  can 
make  it  larger,  can't  you. 


Q.  But  you  might  have  had  a  sort  of  labour  yard  ?  — 
That  would  have  been  the  best  test  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a  labour  yard  ? — 
None,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  seen  one? — I  saw  the  principle  of  giving 
sometbing  for  nothing. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  never  saw  any  abuse  of 
relief  in  kind  ?-  Never,  I  had  not  one  case  brought  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  men  who  received  relief  in 
kind  and  who  are  not  now  receiving  it  ? — They  got  work. 

Q.  Have  they  all  got  work  ? — Ah,  now  I  cannot  answer 
your  question.    They  kept  away  from  me. 

Q.  You  don't  get  complaints  that  they  are  destitute  ? — 
No.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  making  a  remark  affecting 
your  department.  I  did  hope  that  all  this  relief  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  returns  going  up  week 
after  week  that  two  or  three  more  inspectors  would  have 
been  sent  down  to  guide  the  guardians. 

Q.  All  right.  That  is  enough  ? — Have  you  done  with 
me,  sir? 

(The  Inspector.')  I  have. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Powell,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Powell.        (The  Ins^jector.)  Your  name  ? — William  Edward  Powell. 

28  June  ^'  ^  relieving  officer  of  this  union  ? — Yes, 
  ■  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  relieving  officer  ? — 
I  was  first  appointed  to  this  board  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1902,  as  assistant  relieving  officer,  and  as  relieving  officer 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1905. 

Q.  You  have  been  relieving  officer  ever  since  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  the  same  district  ? — Not 
exactly  the  same  district,  but  just  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  the  north-west  ward  and  the  west 
ward.    They  practically  join  one  another. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  same  relieving  officer  always 
comes  before  the  same  relief  committee  in  the  union  ?— 
My  committee  always  meets  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Yes.  Now  do  you  remember  the  events  of 
November,  1904  ? — Yes.  Let  me  see.  The  applicants, 
of  course,  began  to  grow  in  number  about  the  17th  of 
November.    We  were  fir^t  inundated  with  them  then. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  meeting  when  a  man  came  down 
with  the  unemployed  to  this  place  ? — There  was  a  meeting 
in  this  hall,  but  I  was  not  present  when  that  meeting  took 
place. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instructions  from  your  committee  as  to 
how  you  were  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  men  ? — No 
instructions  then,  because  the  men  came  down  a  day  or 
two  after  the  committee  met,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Were  any  instructions  given  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  ? — Only  verbal  instructions— no  written 
instructions — that  we  were  to  help  deserving  cases. 

Q.  You  were  to  help  deserving  cases.  How  ;  by  relief? 
— By  relieving  them  in  kind. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  you  were  precluded  from  offering 
the  workhouse  in  these  cases? — I  have  offered  admission 
to  the  workhouse  in  some  cases  where  I  was  not  satisfied. 
The  first  week  I  had  21  applicants,  and  I  offered  the 
workhouse  in  two  of  them.  I  was  not  satisfied.  As  a  test 
I  offered  them  the  workhouse  and  reported  the  facts  to 
my  committee.    The  committee  approved  my  action. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  interfered  with  ? — Not  by  my 
committee. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  by  any  other  guardian?— I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have. 

Q.  Guardians  outside  your  committee  ? — My  com- 
mittee, I  must  say,  have  always  stood  by  me  and  on  my 
report  ;  they  ha^e  made  orders  for  the  workhouse,  and  a 
good  many  orders  too. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  your  committee  ? — Mr. 
Poole.  Mr.  Crooks  was  another  member,  with  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  J ungblut,  and  Mr.  Finden. 

Q.  You  claim  that  your  committee  has  exercised  its 
discretion  ? — They  have  approved  of  what  I  have  done. 
I  don't  remember  they  have  disapproved  of  anything. 


Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  interfered  with  by  members 
outside  your  committee.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  The  first  case,  I  have  made  a  note  of  it. 
Tlie  first  case  was  a  man  named  Hayes,  living  in  Sophia 
Street.  He  applied  on  the  21st  August,  1905.  He 
informed  the  committee  that  he  had  worked  for  tha 
borough  council  for  8  months.  He  finished  his  work  on 
the  9tb,  so  that  only  12  days  elapsed.  He  came  up  with 
the  crowd  and  applied  for  relief.  Admission  to  the 
workhouse  was  offered  in  his  case.  On  the  6th  of  October 
I  was  rung  up  on  the  telephone  from  the  borough  council 
offices  by  Alderman  Sumner  and  was  instructed  by  him 
to  give  relief.  I  explained  to  him  that  there  was  an  order 
made  by  the  committee  if  this  man  applied  to  offer  him 
the  workhouse.  The  man  came  to  me  in  the  afternoon 
and  I  relieved  him  to  the  extent  of  3s.  bd. 

Q.  You  relieved  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  justification  after  the  committee 
refused  ? — I  did  not  want  to  come  into  conflict  with  Mr, 
Sumner. 

Q.  What  happened.  Did  you  relieve  that  case  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — Unfortunately, 
after  that  I  became  ill  and  was  off  duty  for  8  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  got  another  instance? — The  next  case  was 
a  man  named  Symonds,  of  Buxton  Terrace.  This  man 
applied  to  me  for  relief  on  the  24ch  October  last  year.  I 
relieved  him  in  kind  and  he  applied  again  on  the  8th  of 
November.  I  relieved  him  again.  On  the  second  occasion 
I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  further  relief  he  would  have 
to  see  the  committee.  He  did  not  attend  the  committee 
and  was  marked  abse  it.  Another  application  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  I  offered  him  admission 
to  the  workhouse.  He  declined  that  and  said  he  would 
go  and  see  someone  else  about  it.  He  found  his  way 
round  to  Mrs.  Cordery,  I  think.  At  any  rate  I  had  a 
communication  saying  that  Mrs.  Cordery  had  been  round 
about  the  case.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  and 
was  remonstrated  with  for  not  giving  this  man  relief  in 
kind,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  oifer  admission  to  the 
workhouse  as  the  guardians  did  not  wish  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — She  said  she  was  sending  the 
man  to  see  me  the  next  morning.  The  man  came  and  said 
t^at  Mrs.  Cordery  said  I  was  to  give  him  relief. 

Q.  And  did  you  give  him  relief? — I  gave  him  some 
relief. 

Q.  And  what  happened  about  this  report  on  your  com- 
mittee ? — I  reported  verbally.  I  forget  now  what  was 
said.  I  thought  it  was  not  right  for  any  member  to  inter- 
fere with  the  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  order  ? — They  approved  the  relief  in 
kind  and  made  an  order  for  the  workhouse. 

Q.  Was  that  order  taken  ? — He  did  not  accept  that 
order. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  end  of  the  case  ? — No,  he  applied 
again.  He  came  on  the  5th  November.  The  committee 
made  an  order  for  him  to  go  to  Laindon.  He  refused 
the  order  and  made  a  sort  of  disturbance  at  the  office 
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and  said  he  would  not  go  unless  he  knew  what  were  the 
terms.  I  told  him  to  clear  out.  He  went  and  saw  me 
the  next  morning  and  said  he  would  accept  the  order. 
He  was  sent  to  Laindon  and  his  wife  came  along  the 
next  week  and  was  granted  14s.  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  children  had  she  ? — Three.  There  was 
5s.  given  to  her,  Ss.  6d.  for  rent,  and  Is.  for  each  child. 
That  was  the  scale  given  by  my  committee. 

Q.  Any  other  Laindon  cases  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cases  of  this  kind  ? — I  had  six  altogether. 
I  have  gone  through  my  books  from  1904  until  now,  and 
I  find  6  out  of  9  cases  ordered  have  gone  to  Laindon. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  many  cases  have  you  had  of 
interference  by  the  Guardians  which  you  think  im- 
proper ? — Only  two  cases  right  through  the  whole  time. 

Q.  Was  the  information  given  by  the  guardians 
sometimes  useful  to  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  some- 
times. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  cases  in  your  district  who  were 
not  destitute  ? — Well,  I  can  give  you  the  figures  if  you 
wish  it. 

Q.  They  were  not  relieved  ? — Oh  no,  I  was  not  satisfied 
they  wanted  relief. 

Q.  Who  did  your  investigations  ? — The  first  part  of 
the  time  I  made  my  own  investigations.  And  I  think  I 
suffered  for  it.    I  was  taken  ill  three  weeks  after. 

Q.  You  had  too  much  work  to  do  ? — Yes,  sir. 
Q.  During  the  second  period  did  you  have  an  investi- 
gator ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  way  for  the 
relieving  officers  to  do  the  work  ? — I  think  the  relieving 
officer  is  the  man  who  should  do  the  work.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  do  it  with  the  number  of  applications 
I  had. 

Q.  Supposing  at  this  juncture  you  bad  not  given  this 
out-door  relief,  would  it  have  been  advisable  to  open  the 
stone-yard  ? — The  stone-yard  period  before  was  not  a 
success. 

Q.  So  the  experiment  of  opening  the  stone-yard  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  am  going  back  to 
February,  1895. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stone-yard  would  have  been  better 
than  this  system  of  giving  relief  in  kind  without  an 
order? — I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it.  Was  your 
stone-yard  a  check  upon  former  applicants  ?— We  did  not 
have  so  many  paupers  then. 

Q.  What  were  men  doing  when  they  were  getting  out- 
relief.  Were  they  working  for  other  people  ? — The 
majority  of  them  we  got  here  were  dock  labourers.  The 
majority  of  them  are.  With  a  few  bricklayers  and 
painters  and  so  on. 

Q.  The  majority  of  your  men  were  dock  labourers, 
that  is,  men  not  in  regular  work  ? — Not  in  regular 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  men  who  got  relief 
in  kind  were  doing  a  day's  work  in  the  docks  ? — Well, 
they  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  ? — No,  these  men  don't  work  in  one  dock.  They  go 
to  the  other  si  le  of  London. 

Q.  So  that,  unless  you  have  stone-yards  or  something 
of  that  sort,  you  are  confronted  with  the  risk  of  the  men 
competing  with  the  labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  prevalent  to  any  extent  ? — 
I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  to  ?— At  the  present  time  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — There  is  a  decrease  right  through. 

Q.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  you  about  other  districts  ? — No, 
sir,  I  should  not  like  to  speak  about  other  districts. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  complaints  that  people  who 
have  been  taken  ofl:  the  lists  are  now  in  destitution  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  cases. 

Q.  Whatever  you  do  you  at  all  events  relieve  people  to 
keep  them  from  starving  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  that  is  all. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Powell,  why  did  you  allow 
Mr.  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Cordery  to  over-ride  the  directions 


of  your  committee  ? — -Well,  Mrs.  Cordery  never  over-     Mr.  Powell, 

rode  the  decision  of  the  committee.    The  case  Mr.  Sumner   

spoke  about   28  June, 

Q.  But  you  told  us  you  refused  a  man  who  had  been 
before  the  committee.  He  had  been  refused  twice  and 
the  third  time  you  ofPered  him  an  order.  He  then  said 
he  would  see  someone  ? — That  was  the  case  of  the  man 
named  Symonds. 

Q.  I  don't  care  which  case  it  was.  Why  did  you  allow 
guardians  to  over-ride  the  decisions  of  your  committee  ? — 
1  had  no  wish  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  guardians. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  matter. 

Q.  Why  should  you  suffer  for  doing  your  duty.  What 
were  you  afraid  of? — Wei),  I  thought  that  perhaps  I 
might  be  in  the  same  boat  that  Mr.  Pitt  was. 

Q.  What  boat  was  he  in  ? — He  was  censured  once  or 
twice. 

Q.  He  was  censured  once  or  twice  for  doing  his  duty  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  And  for  exercising  his  discretion  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  that  if  you  exercised  your  discretion 
and  judgment  you  would  be  censured  for  it  ? — I  think 
that  might  have  been. 

Q.  And  that  something  might  be  done  directly  or 
indirectly  to  cause  you  to  lose  your  post  ? — I  did  not 
think  that  would  happen. 

Q.  Of  course  it  would  not.  What  about  salary? — That 
question  is  settled,  sir. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  were  apprehensive  of  something  ? 
— Of  the  fact  of  being  censured.  I  have  never  been 
censured  yet,  and  I  don't  want  to  be. 

Q.  Was  that  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  relieving 
officers  generally  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself. 

Q.  Were  they  afraid  to  do  their  duty  on  that  score. 
The  guardians  over-ride  you  and  the  committee  might 
censure  you  for  what  they  themselves  approved.  Were 
those  guardians  persons  of  big  influence  ? — Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  what  might  happen. 

Q.  Did  not  know  what  might  happen.  In  what 
way  ? — With  regard  to  censure.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
censured. 

Q.  Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  these  relieving 
officers  were  in  a  state  of  fear  that  you  had  to  do  what 
you  knew  to  be  wrong  at  the  instance  of  individual 
guardians? — {No  misioer). 

Q.  I  am  afraid  it  was  so,  was  it  not  ? — Y^'es. 

~  Q.  You  were  in  a  state  of  fear  that  y^u  had  to  do  what 
you  knew  to  be  wrong  and  contrary  to  your  duty,  rather 
than  come  in  conflict  with  the  guardians? — '^No  answer). 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Sumner  say  when  he  approached 
you  ? — He  said  it  was  a  shame  to  make  an  order  for  the 
house  in  that  particular  case. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  were  to  relieve  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  insist  on  your  relieving? — "Give  this  man 
immediate  relief." 

Q.  In  a  peremptory  way  ? — By  a  telephone  message. 
Q.  "  Give  this  man  immediate  relief  "  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  decided  that  the  man 
should  have  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sumner  threaten  any  penalty  or  pain  if 
you  refused  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  threatened  at  all. 

Q.  Still,  it  was  pretty  well  understood  what  would 
happen  ? — Well,  of  course  ■ 

Q.  It  is  not  nice  to  thwart  a  member  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  G  uardians  if  you  are  an  official  ? — I  am  only 
speaking  with  regard  to  a  particular  guardian,  and  1  can 
only  speak  so  far  as  my  committee  is  concerned.  They 
have  always  approved  

Q.  But  this  individual  guardian,  is  he  a  person  you 
would  not  care  to  thwart  ? — I  don't  care  to  say. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  know  why  you 
officers  have  been  coerced  into  such  a  state  that  you  dare 
not  do  your  duty.  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? 
— {No  answer). 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sumner  a  trade  union  secretary  ? — I  could 
not  say.    I  don't  know  what  he  is  by  occupation. 
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Mr.  Powell,       Q.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  were  afraid  of  Mr. 
^g-j—        Alderman  Sumner  ? — Not  exactly  afraid  of  him. 

  '         Q.  You  knew  he  would  make  it  unpleasant  for  you  ? — 

I  think  he  would. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  he  would  if  you  did  not  obey 
his  instructions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  point  out  to  any  guardian  that  this 
sort  of  thing  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  don't  remember  doing  so. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  the  Board  was  a  dead  letter 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  that  the  Poplar  Guardians 
were  going  to  do  as  they  liked  ? — No. 

Q .  Have  you  ever  been  coerced  in  any  other  cases  ? — 
No,  these  are  the  only  two  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  give  relief  in  any  case  in 
opposition  to  the  directions  of  the  committee  or  indi- 
vidual guardians? — I  have  refused  cases  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

Q.  In  spite  of  directions  from  individual  guardians  ? — 
There  have  been  no  directions.  People  have  made 
applications,  and  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  I  have 
not  given  them  relief. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  on  investigation  find  their  statements 
untrue  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  found 
out  one  the  first  week. 

Q.  When  the  distress  came  on  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  first  week  of  the  demonstration  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Just  give  us  that,  please  ? — The  case  was  that  of  a 
man  living  in  James  Place.  He  made  a  statement  to  me 
that  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  ten  weeks.  I  made 
some  enquiries  and  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  this 
man  who  applied  to  me  on  the  Monday  had  been  working 
for  a  firm  named  Miller  &  Knight,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  week  before  had  earned  29.s.,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  seven  weeks. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  people  who  came  in  with  the 
rush  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  he  obtained  temporary  relief  ?— The 
case  came  rather  late  on  that  particular  day.  His  wife 
was  ill,  and  I  gave  just  enough  relief  to  tide  them  over  a 
couple  of  days,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries. 
I  had  to  relieve  immediate  wants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  relief  was  given  in  a  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  manner  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
in  my  district. 

Q.  No  knowledge  of  it.  This  sudden  influx  was  in 
November,  1904.  It  was  organised  ? — Yes,  it  was 
organised. 

Q.  Men  were  led  up  to  the  office  by  agitators  ?— Well, 
from  what  I  can  remember,  they  were  led  by  a 
Mr.  Salmon. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Crooks  made  speeches  ? — 
I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Crooks  make  a  speech. 

Q.  And  then  followed  the  rush  on  the  relieving  officers? 
— There  was  a  rush. 

Q.  Following  the  speeches  made  on  that  occasion  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  strain  was  such  that  the  officers  could  not 
keep  up  with  it  ? — On  the  first  day  I  had  21  applicants, 
and  I  relieved  ]9  out  of  the  21. 

Q.  May  I  suggest  that  the  strain  thrown  on  your 
organisation  was  such  that  you  could  not  keep  up  with 
it  except  by  abnormal  efforts  on  your  part  ? — It  was  a 
strain  because  I  kept  at  it  and  broke  down  after  three 
weeks. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  under  these  circumstances 
relief  must  ihave  been  given  indiscriminately  in  many 
cases  ? — I  won't  admit  that  while  I  was  on  duty. 


Q.  Do  you  say  that  under  these  peculiar  circumstances 
you  worked  night  and  day  ?—  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  personally  investigated  the  cases  ? — Yes, 
I  personally  investigated  them  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Q.  Until  you  broke  down  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  suggest  that  in  your  case  relief  was  not 
indiscriminate  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  relief 
was  not  indiscriminate. 

Q.  Now  did  you  know  anything  about  this  meeting  of 
relieving  officers  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
relieving  officers,  but  I  did  not  attend  it. 

Q.  Were  you  invited  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  invited  you  ? — I  think  the  suggestion  came 
from  Mr.  Law. 

Q.  Was  he  present  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  happened  or  who  was  there. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  reduction 
that  has  taken  place  recently  ? — Well,  do  you  want  the 
figures  ?  I  can  give  them  to  you  right  from  the  start. 
I  don't  show  the  decrease  in  my  figures. 

Q.  Just  give  us  your  figures  for  the  first  week  in  June, 
1905,  and  June  of  the  present  year.  We  know  you  have 
changed  districts  since  then  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures  for  No.  10  District  ? 
{The  Inspector).  He  cannot  give  that. 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  Except  so  far  as  at  that  time  there  were 
eight  districts  and  now  there  are  twelve. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  it  fair  to  the  witness  ? — 
I  might  say,  Mr.  Inspector,  that  I  went  through  the  books 
very  minutely  sometime  ago. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Finish  your  answer,  please. 

{The  Itispector.)  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  more  ? — 
No,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  agree  that  the  only  fair  comparison  is 
with  the  aggregate.  You  have  referred  to  the  Laindon 
case.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  these  men  should 
be  sent  to  Laindon  ? — These  men  were  out  of  work  at  the 
time  and  were  fairly  decent  men. 

{The  Inspector.)  Not  of  the  ordinary  pauper  class? — 
Very  decent  cases.  Some  of  the  men  I  have  known  for 
years  in  my  district.  I  have  been  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  all  my  life. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  was  rather  an  anxiety  to  send  men 
to  Laindon  ? — There  were  many  cases  where  men  asked 
to  go  to  Laindon  and  my  committee  refused  them  because 
they  did  not  think  them  suitable  cases. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  reserve  my  cross-examination. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  think  constituted  suit- 
able men  ? — Respectable  mechanics  out  of  work.  Several 
decent  fellows  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Country-bred  men  for  choice? — 1  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  send  aged  or  young  men  ? — Mostly  about 
30  or 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  sent  ? — 60  altogether. 

Q.  You  sent  them  to  Laindon  as  an  alternative  to  the 
workhouse  or  continued  relief  ? — These  were  men  I 
should  not  advocate  the  workhouse  at  all  for.  I  think 
they  were  men  who  should  receive  fair  treatment. 

Q.  Did  the  men  prefer  going  to  Laindon  to  getting 
continuous  out-door  relief  ?— They  did.  In  some  cases 
it  was  their  own  application. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  go  to  Laindon  to  get  a  fresh  start  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb,  do  you  want  any  more? 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes,  I  do.     Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Miles,  and 
Mr.  Gard. 


Mr.  R.  Gard,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name? — Robert  Gard. 

Q  How  long  have  you  been  relieving  officer  ? — About 
four  years  this  June. 

Q  What  were  you  before  ? — Enquiry  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  events  of  November,  1904  ? 
— Perfectly  well. 


Q.  What  committee  is  yours  ?— At  that  time  it  was 
No.  1  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  your  district  since  ? — Twice 
since  then, 

Q.  Did  you  have  instructions  from  your  committee  as 
to  the  manner  you  should  relieve  able-bodied  men  who 
applied  for  relief  ? — I  was  to  relieve  them  in  kind. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  tbat  to  mean  to  give  them  out-relief  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  the  investigation  for  you  ? — The  in- 
vestigations were  done  by  an  assistant  appointed  by  the 
guardians. 

Q.  Had  you  great  numbers  of  applications  ? — They 
went  up  from  October  in  the  first  eight  weeks  from  500 
to  over  1,000. 

Q.  In  your  district  ? — In  my  district. 

Q.  And  you  dealt  with  them  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  orders  for  the  workhouse  ? — 
Occasionally. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  relief  in  any  cases  ? — Occasionally. 

Q.  Was  any  pressure  put  upon  you  by  individual 
guardians  to  give  relief  to  what  you  thought  unsuitable 
cases  ? — There  has  been  pressure. 

Q.  In  many  instances  ? — In  several. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  verbal  pressure  ? — Verbal  commr.nica- 
tions,  telephone,  or  by  letter. 

Q.  Of  what  nature  ? — To  relieve  certain  cases  as  much 
as  possible. 

Q.  Relief  has  gone  down  very  much  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  months? — Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — It  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  judge.  I  have  changed  my  district 
twice  since  then. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  not  worth  much  then  ? — Not  a 
great  deal,  having  worked  in  different  districts. 

Q.  Were  the  applications  for  relief  in  your  district 
from  people  engaged  in  dock  labour? — Yes,  dock  and 
casual  labour. 

Q.  I  asked  the  other  relieving  officers  a  question  and  I 
ask  you  the  same.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  recipients 
of  out-door  relief  in  kind  working  for  someone  else  at 
the  time  they  were  in  receipt  of  relief? — No,  sir,  this 
has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  is  a  thing  that  might  happen  ? — It  might. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing  during  the  time 
they  are  receiving  out-relief  ? — No,  sir,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  looking  for  work. 

Q.  When  cases  came  before  the  board  of  guardians 
they  made  no  order? — They  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
relieving  officers. 

Q.  Were  they  visited  by  the  investigator  before  you 
gave  renewed  relief? — As  far  as  possible  they  were 
visited  by  the  investigator  once  a  week. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  with  so  many  ? — Not  while 
there  was  a  rush. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  rush  last  ? — From  October,  1904, 
to  March,  the  following  year. 

Q.  And  now  I  suppose  you  have  a  comparatively  easy 
time  ? — My  district  has  been  changed,  and  I  was  allotted 
a  much  smaller  district. 

Q.  Things  are  better  now  ?  —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  abuse  of  out-door  relief  come  to  your 
knowledge  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  No  selling  of  it  ?— I  never  found  it  out. 

Q.  When  you  gave  an  order  for  relief  they  took  it 
to  the  relief  distributor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  complain  they  did  not  have  enough  ? — 
They  received  what  I  gave  them.  What  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  was  four  loaves  where  the  family  has 
been  four,  and  3  lbs.  of  meat. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meat  ? — Beef  or  mutton. 

Q.  Was  it  specified  ?— No,  it  was  left  to  the  applicants. 
To  the  sick,  mutton  was  given. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? — Tea  and  sugar. 

Q.  What  quantity?— 2  ounces  of  tea,  5  ounces  of 
sugar. 

Q.  And  what  else  ?— Possibly  eight  to  16  pints  of 
milk. 

Q.  Would  that  be  given  by  the  distributor  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Were  people  supplied  with  candles  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  they  applied  for  boots  ? — Oh,  yes. 


(Mr.  Rohh.)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  rise  from  500     Mr.  Qard. 

to  1,000  in  your  district  in  1904  ? — In  my  opinion  it  was   

caused  by  the  general  lack  of  work,  and  by  organized       28  June, 
meetings  in  which  the  guardians  and  others  took  part  and 
urged  the  men  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  relief. 

Q.  Yes,  meetings  in  which  the  guardians  and  others 
took  part  and  urged  the  men  to  apply  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  increase  was  a  natural 
one  or  was  it  artificial  ? — There  would  have  been  an 
increase  undoubtedly,  but  the  applicants  were  helped 
on  by  the  action  of  various  people  who  organized  the 
meetings. 

Q.  And  your  view  is  that  the  distress  was  not  so  large 
as  was  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  ? — Not  so  much  as  it 
would  appear. 

Q.  And  that  certain  undeserving  people  got  in  under 
the  demonstration  ? — There  were  certainly  cases  and 
bound  to  be  cases  of  undeserving  people  receiving  relief 
with  such  a  mass. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  could  not  properly  deal  with  a 
sudden  increase  from  500  to  1,000  cases  ?— I  could  not  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Q.  And  hence  it  is  obvious  that  relief  must  have  been 
given  out  in  an  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  scale? — 
Relief  in  my  district  had  to  be  given  without  sufficient 
enquiry. 

Q.  And  therefore  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  both  indiscriminate  and  waste-  , 
f  ul  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  instances  of  that  kind  in  your  mind,  have 
you  not  ? — Well,  I  don't  know  about  actual  instances. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  case  of  a  man  named  Golding,  of  59, 
FairSeld  Road?— I  know  the  case  perfectly  well. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  particulars  about  that? — The 
man  applied  for  relief  several  times  which  I  refused.  I 
received  a  communication  from  a  guardian  to  send  the 
man  to  Laindon. 

Q.  From  a  guardian  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  guardian  ? — Mr.  Lansbury. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  ? — He  simply  said, 
"  Can  you  send  this  man  to  Laindon  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  ? — Yes,  after  speaking  to  Mr. 
Lansbury. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — I  pointed 
out  that  the  income  the  man's  family  was  earning  was  £2 
a  week. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Lansbury  say  to  that  ? — He  sug- 
gested I  should  send  the  man  to  Laindon  and  report  the 
case  at  the  next  committee,  which  I  did. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  was  it  a  proper  case  for 
Laindon  ? — I  should  not  have  sent  him  unless  I  had  been 
requested  to  do  so. 

Q.  The  man  had  not  worked  for  years  ? — That  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  family  were  earning  £2  a 
week. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  children  of  school  age  ? — If  I 
remember  rightly  there  was  one. 

Q.  Was  the  wife  promised  anything  ? — Not  actually 
promised.  She  was  told  to  apply  to  the  relief  committee 
for  her  case  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lansbury  suggest  that  the  wife  should 
apply  to  the  relief  committee  and  that  she  would  get  lOs. 
a  week  ? — I  won't  say  that. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  grant  to  a  woman  whose  husband 
was  away  at  Laindon  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  she  to  go  to  the  committee  for  ? — To 
have  her  case  considered  for  relief. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  case  of  a  family  with  no  children  of 
school  age,  earning  £2  a  week,  that  Mr.  Lansbury  sug- 
gested the  man  should  go  to  Laindon  and  the  wife  apply 
for  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — He  was  brought  back  within 
two  days. 

Q.  Why  ? — By  the  committee's  orders. 

Q.  Who  bore  the  expense  of  sending  him  to  Laindon 
and  back  ? — I  suppose  it  came  out  of  the  usual  fund. 

Q.  Then  an  individual  guardian  sends  a  man  to  Laindon 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  and  two  days  after  he  is 
brought  back  ? — Quite  true. 
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Mr.  Gard.        Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ? — Absolutely  so. 

28  June.         Q-  Is  that  a  typical  case  ? — No,  sir,  I  should  not  call  it 
  a  typical  case. 

Q.  Now  we  are  told  that  at  the  time  of  the  rush  that 
you  were  to  relieve  all  cases  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Able-bodied  men  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  did  so? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  in  many  instances  you  did  it  con- 
tinuously ? — ^Ye?. 

Q.  After  making  your  preliminary  enquiries,  would 
any  further  investigation  take  place  ? — Yes,  in  some 
cases. 

Q.  Your  visitors  would  make  the  preliminary  enquiry  ? 
— That  is  so.  Where  possible  I  should  visit  myself,  but 
as  it  was  during  the  rush  I  found  it  was  not  possible. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  whether  men  were  making  a 
true  statement  or  that  they  had  not  obtained  employ- 
ment ? — The  only  means  of  finding  that  out  is  by 
constant  enquiry. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  able  to  make  this  constant  enquiry  ? 
— No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  must  have  followed  that  relief  was 
granted  to  some  people  who  were  actually  earning 
money  ? — There  may  have  been  cases  of  that  sort,  but 
they  never  came  under  my  personal  notice. 

Q.  Because  you  had  nothing  to  lead  you  but  to  follow 
particular  cases.  You  have  never  made  any  special 
enquiries? — Enquiries  were  made  as  far  as  possible,  but 
we  had  to  take  the  word  of  many  of  the  applicants. 

Q.  You  had  to  take  the  word  of  many  applicants  as 
to  whether  they  had  obtained  work  or  not  ? — Yes, 
especially  in  dock  or  casual  work. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  best  evidence  ? — It  is  not  conclusive 
evidence. 

Q.  And  again  it  follows  that  relief  must  have  been  in- 
discriminately and  wastefuUy  given  ? — According  to  that, 
yes. 

Q.  Now  we  want  to  know  the  guardians  who  you  told 
the  Inspector  put  pressure  upon  you  ? — I  had  messages 
from  several  of  them. 

Q.  Name  them  please  ? — Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Yes  ?— Mr.  Bacon. 

Q.  Yes  ?— Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  Does  Mrs.  Cordery  live  in  the  district? — She  lives 
in  the  district  I  am  taking  charge  of  at  the  present  time, 
pending  the  appointment  of  another  ofi&cer. 

Q.  Yes,  Mrs.  Cordery,  who  else? — The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Watts,  has  occasionally  spoken  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  communications  ? — 
In  many  cases  to  give  relief  until  the  committee  sat. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? — Usually,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — I  thought  it  would  be  the  best  way  out  of 
possible  trouble. 

Q.  Possible  trouble.  What  kind  of  trouble  ? — I  prefer 
to  work  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

Q.  With  as  little  friction  as  possible  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  surely  no  member  of  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians  would  create  trouble  because  you  did  your 
duty  ? — I  don't  know.  They  may  not  always  consider 
it  duty.  My  view  of  things  may  not  always  be  their 
view. 

Q.  You  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  do  what  you  were  told? — I  thought 
it  best  to  do  so. 

Q.  Thought  it  was  expedient  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  things  might  have  been  made  hot  for  you? — 
I  don't  mind  about  being  hot.  They  would  not  have 
been  pleasant  perhaps. 

Q.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  the  relieving  officers 
were  frightened  of  the  guardians?  —  I  don't  say 
frightened. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  apprehensive  ? — As  I  said  before, 
I  prefer  to  work  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

Q.  And  therefore  allowed  yourself  to  be  coerced  into 
doing  what  your  judgment  rebelled  against  ? — I  was 
persuaded  to  do  what  otherwise  I  should  not  have  done. 


Q.  Was  Mr,  Diamond  a  member  of  your  committee  ? — 
He  is  a  member  of  my  committee  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  when  Mr.  Diamond 
has  addressed  questions  to  applicants  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  other  members  of  the  committee 
telling  him  to  shut  up  and  to  mind  his  own  business  or 
words  to  that  effect  ? — -Words  to  that  effect  may  have 
passed. 

Q.  May  have  passed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  a  member  of  your 
committee  puts  questions  to  applicants  for  relief  with  a 
view  to  testing  the  case,  that  is  resented  by  other 
members  ? — No,  sir,  I  won't  say  that  is  the  general  rule. 
This  may  have  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  joking. 

Q.  Come,  come.  You  have  heard  it?— I  have  heard 
words  to  that  effect  being  used,  but  whether  they  have 
been  seriously  used  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Gard,  I  have  every  sympathy  with  your  posi- 
tion, but  you  have  no  reason  to  be  frightened.  At  any 
rate  you  have  heard  these  words  used  in  the  presence  of 
applicants  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  guardians  told  in  the  presence  of 
applicants  to  shut  up  or  mind  their  own  business  ? — I  have. 

Q.  And  called  a  fathead  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — I 
cannot  answer  for  that,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  occurred  ? — I  cannot  answer  for 
the  actual  expressions. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Diamond  put  a  perfectly  proper  ques- 
tion to  applicants  which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  put  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Questions  you  might  put  as  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  told  by  other  members  to  shut  up  ?-- -Yes, 

Q.  Putting  questions  to  test  cases  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  ? — I  don't  think  I  should  have  put  up  with  that. 

Q.  What  effect  did  you  think  it  would  have  on  persons 
who  heard  it  and  who  were  applying  for  relief  ? — I  don't 
know  that  I  considered  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
people. 

Q.  Were  these  people  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  you 
and  demanding  relief  in  pretty  plain  terms  ? — They  used 
strong  language. 

Q.  Threatened  you  and  demanded  it  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  I 
have  been  subjected  to  threats. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  were  encouraged  to  assume 
that  tone  by  the  incident  you  have  related  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Diamond  ? — Possibly  so. 

Q.  I  should  think  so  too.  Were  you  present  at  this 
meeting  of  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  I  was  present. 

Q.  When  was  it  held  ? — It  is  impossible  to  tell  you, 
but  it  would  be  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Roughly  speaking  ? — It  must  have  been  about  last 
February  or  March. 

Q.  And  where  ? — It  was  held  here  downstairs. 

Q.  Tell  me  who  were  present  ? — All  the  relieving 
officers  except  ithree — they  were  Powell,  Pitt,  and  Miles, 
I  think.    I  would  not  be  certain  about  it. 

Q.  The  others  were  present  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  meeting  called  for  ? — It  was  only  an 
informal  meeting.  We  happened  to  be  here  accidentally, 
getting  relieving  cheques,  and  met  just  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  had  been  suggested  for  some  time  that  we 
should  have  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  for  ? — To  discuss  our  position  with  regard  to 
giving  relief  to  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  And  to  discuss  this  Inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  decide  to  do  ? — I  don't  know 
that  anything  definite  was  decided  upon.  It  was  to  de- 
cide what  attitude  we  should  take  up. 

Q.  What  attitude  did  you  take  up? — We  discussed 
whether  we  should  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  out- 
relief  to  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  Yes,  whether  you  should  take  the  responsibility  or 
place  it  on  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  came  to  a  very  proper  resolution, 
that  you  would  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  Inspector  at 
this  Inquiry  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
speak  as  I  am  speaking  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  That  was  settled  at  the  meeting  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
remember  the  whole  of  the  business  was  to  lay  the  facts 
before  the  Inspector. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  alternative  to  that  ? — What  was 
the  alternative  ?  The  alternative  was  that  we  should 
take  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Did  not  someone  suggest  that  you  should  stick  to 
the  guardians? — ^It  may  have  been  suggested,  I  took  very 
little  notice. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Gard,  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  whether  you  should  stick  to  the 
guardians  or  give  them  away,  and  you  decided  on  the 
latter  course  ? — The  object  of  that  meeting  was  whether 
we  should  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men  or  whether  we  should  ask  the  Guardians  to 
assume  it. 

Q.  And,  you  have  told  us  also,  your  attitude  at  the 
Inquiry  ? — And  also  as  to  our  attitude. 

Q.  And  you  decided  that  you  could  not  suppress  any- 
thing at  all,  but  give  the  full  facts  ? — I  decided  to 
answer  all  questions  put  to  me  ;  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
others. 


Q.  Who  was  it  suggested  that  you  had  better  stick  to  ^fr.  OarA. 
the  guardians  ? — I  cannot  say.   

Q.  You  know  it  was  said? — It  may  have  been  said.    I  "   

would  not  swear. 

Q.  You  have  no  sort  of  recollection  ? — I  would  not 
swear. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  the  very  proper  conclusion 
that  you  would  not  stick  to  anyone  but  would  let  the 
facts  be  known  ?— I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  tell  the 
truth. 

{Thi:  Inspector.')  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  the 
relieving  officers  knew  that  one  of  their  number  had 
been  surcharged  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  an  appeal  was  still  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  their  minds  that  other  cases  might 
be  surcharged  ? — -They  thought  it  very  probable. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  I  make  the  same  application  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Gard  as  I  did  with  the  other  officers. 
This  is  all  fresh  to  me.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this 
before. 


Mr.  P.  G.  Miles,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  hispector.')  Your  name? — P.  G.  Miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  relieving  officer? — 
About  seven  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  ? — Temporary  relieving 
officer. 

Q.  Of  this  union  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  reliev- 
ing department  ? — Just  over  18  months. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  your  experience  ? — Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Robb.')  Have  you  ever  been  directed  to  relieve 
any  particular  case  by  any  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  ? — I  can't  remember  the 
names. 

Q.  Who  were  the  guardians  who  approached  you  ? — • 
There  have  been  Mrs.  Cordery,  Mr.  Sumner,  

Q.  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Cordery  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — No,  I  don't  knciw  of  anyone  else. 
I  have  been  advised  on  several  occasions  to  relieve  from 
other  guardians. 

Q.  In  the  cases  you  mention  was  pressure  put  upon  you 
to  relieve  ? — Not  particularly  pressure.  They  probably 
knew  more  about  the  case  at  the  time  than  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  know  you  have  fought  the  boarl  of 
guardians  over  some  cases  yourself  ?  — Sometimes  I  have 
not  agreed  with  their  decisions,  but  I  have  given  in 
eventually. 

Q.  Why  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  work  that  I  had  not  the  time  to  make  the  investiga- 
tions that  were  necessary. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  relief  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  ? 
— I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  you  had  not  the  proper  time  to 
make  the  necessary  investigations? — 'I  hey  have  been 
deserving  cases  and  cases  I  was  justified  in  relieving. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  don't  follow.  How  can  relief  be  other 
than  indiscriminate  if  you  had  not  the  time  to  make  the 
necessary  investigations  ? — Some  cases  were  probably 
investigated. 

Q.  And  we  may  agree  that  some  cases  relieved  were  not 
investigated  ? — That  may  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  it  must 
have  been  ? — Probably  it  was  given  indiscriminately  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  And  in  some  cases  wastefully  ? — Not  wastefully. 

Q.  Does  not  the  one  involve  the  other? — I  don't  see  it 
in  that  light.  A  man  applies  for  relief.  You  don't  have 
time  to  see  that  man.  Very  likely  his  application  is  not 
taken  up  before  7  o'clock. 

Q.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a  wasteful 
manner  of  giving  relief.  This  action  may  be  improper 
and  therefore  wasteful.  Did  you  receive  any  special 
instructions  from  your  committee  in  November,  1904  ? — 
I  was  not  in  charge  of  a  district  at  that  time. 
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Q.  No.  When  did  you  first  undertake  your  duties  ? — 
I  followed  precedent.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
out-of-works  where  they  were  apparently  genuine 
should  be  relieved. 

Q.  Out-of-works  were  to  be  relieved  and  not  sent  into 
the  house  ? — I  don't  think  there  was  any  stipulation  not 
to  send  them  into  the  hou-se. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  to  able-bodied  men.  Did  you 
give  relief  in  kind  or  offer  them  the  bouse  ? — I  gave 
them  relief  in  kind  more  often  than  not. 

Q.  Invariably  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  suggest  that  you  were  not  following  out 
the  instructions.  Have  any  cases  come  under  your 
notice  where  the  statements  of  the  applicants  were 
untrue  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Wiil  you  give  me  one  or  two  instances  ? — I  am 
thinking  of  a  man  named  Welsh  of  Brabazon  Street. 
He  said  he  had  a  wife  ill  and  nothing  in  the  cupboard. 
On  going  there  I  found  his  wife  out  and  food  in  the 
cupboard. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  instance  where  food  was 
improperly  made  use  of  ? — I  know  of  none  personally. 

Q.  Or  being  unused  ? — I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Carey  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  she  live  ? — Just  o£E  Brabazon  Street, 
Barchester  Street,  I  think,  95. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mrs.  Carey  went  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  unemployed  ? — I  heard  so. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Balfour  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Carey  stated  that  she  had  five  children 
and  a  widow  mother  to  keep,  and  that  her  husband  was 
out  of  work.    You  saw  that  reported? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  true  statement  ? — Her  husband,  after 
that  procession,  applied  to  me  for  relief,  and  said  he  was 
out  of  work  at  the  time.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  was  a  true  statement  at  the  time  she  made  it  to 
Mr.  Balf  iur.  They  were  not  receiving  relief  at  the  time 
of  tiie  procession. 

Q.  At  all  events  it  was  not  until  afterwards  they 
applied  for  relief  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  case  you  told  us  about  when  you 
were  fighting  the  guardians  ? — One  case,  I  think.  I 
cannot  give  you  the  particular  instance. 

Q.  Suppose  the  guardians  came  to  you  and  directed 
you  to  give  relief  which  you  knew  to  be  illegal  :  would 
you  have  done  it  ? — I  should  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  guardians  came  to  you  and  directed 
you  to  give  relief  in  a  case  which  had  already  been 
adversely  deciilei  upon  by  your  committee  :  what  would 
you  have  done? — Referred  it  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Referred  it  to  the  committee  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  never  relieved  a  case  at 
the  instance  of  the  guardians  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  not. 
I  have  done  so. 

T 


Mr.  Miles. 
28  June. 
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Q.  Give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? — I  have  several  from 
Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery? — I  know  what  you  were  going  to 
say — I  should  not  give  relief. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  say  in  which  you  were  compelled  to 
give  relief  ? — I  should  think  it  advisable  to  relieve  if  the 
guardians  wished  it. 

Q.  Now,  why? — Because  I  suppose  they  know  more 
about  the  case  than  I  had  time  to  find  out. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  ? — Yes,  if  I  had  not  the 
time  to  find  out,  but  I  should  not  be  led. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Cordery  was  looking  after 
12  districts.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  obeying 
Mrs.  Cordery 's  directions  in  the  matter  ? — -You  see,  Mrs. 
Cordery  would  take  out  one  case  and  would  find  out  all 
about  that  case. 

Q.  And  these  cases  were  always  relieved  by  you  ? — I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  decline  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  come,  this  is  not  a  laughing  matter  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  lent  sums  of  money 
to  the  guardians  ? — No,  I  have  never  said  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.')    Mr.  Miles,  did  you  not  address  this 


letter  on  the  21st  March,  to  Mr.  Lough  :  — 

"Sir — On  Friday,  the  11th  instant,  a  gentleman  called 
"  at  my  private  address  stating  that  he  represented  a  firm 
"  of  solicitors  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government 
"  Board,  were  making  inquiries  in  the  district  with 
"  reference  to  the  public  Inquiry  to  be  held  in  this  union. 
"  I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  firm  he  was  representing, 
"  and  he  stated  he  had  not  their  permission  to  give  it. 
'•  Consequently  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 
"  He  again  called  on  the  14th  instant,  and  as  the  circum- 
"  stances  were  precisely  the  same,  I  told  him  I  should 
"  mention  the  matter  to  you.  Since  then  I  have  heard  no 
"  more  of  him.    Yours  faithfully,  P.  G.  Miles." 

In  a  letter  of  the  25th  March,  Mr.  Lough  wrote  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  stating — "  The  guardians 
"  think  it  right  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  facts  referred 
"  to  in  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  their 
"  relieving  oflicers."  And  thereon  the  Board  wrote — 
"  With  respect  to  the  statements,  a  copy  of  which  is 
"  enclosed,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Local  Government 
"  Board  have  not  authorised  any  firm  of  solicitors  to  make 
"  any  enquiries  into  this  matter."  Have  you  heard  any 
more  about  this  matter  ? 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  I  need  scarcely  say  that  1  know  nothing 
of  this  matter  and  will  deal  with  it  at  the  proper  time. 
I  might  have  objected  to  the  letter  being  now  produced, 
but  I  thought  it  would  waste  your  time. 


{2he  Insj)ector.)  Now  as  to  to-morrow.  Have  we 
any  more  relieving  officers  to  call  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  want  Mr.  Law. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Law  is  away. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  And  Mr.  Deason. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  we  can  take  them.  It 
is  now  4  o'clock.  What  I  mean  is  this.  To-morrow  we 
have  the  Essex  police. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  arranged  for  them  ? 

{ITie  Inspector.)  I  thought  we  had  arranged. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  that  for  to-morrow,  sir  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Friday  morning. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  into  Laindon 
to-morrow. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  we  sure  they  will  come  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  communicated  with  them  and 
told  thein  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  you  communicate  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  position  is  this:  they  are  to  come 
here  unless  they  hear  to  the  contrary.    I  wrote  on  the 


subject  and  have  received  no  reply. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  far  as  I  know  we  have  this  extra 
relieving  officer;  then  we  have  Laindon,  then  the  police, 
and  then  Mr.  Oxley.    He  is  a  very  important  witness. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  will  be  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  con- 
stables and  superintendent.  I  think  we  might  take 
Mr.  Deason  and  Mr.  Law  as  well  to-morrow.  Well,  then, 
Mr.  Oxley  won't  be  called  to-morrow. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  afraid  you  have  hardly  provided 
for  enough  witnesses  to-morrow,  because  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  cross-examine  this  police  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  are  one  or  two  relieving  officers, 
policemen  and  others. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  this  case,  I  shall  have  to  ask  that 
the  cross-examinations  shall  stand  over. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  will  be  some  correspondence. 

{31r.  Robb.)  1  don't  know  in  the  least.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  superintendent  in  which  he  says  he  is 
not  allowed  to  make  a  written  statement.  He  will  give 
his  evidence  here.  So  I  am  in  the  same  position  as 
Mr.  Grant.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  whole  thing 
would  have  been  dealt  with. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


Friday,  June  29th,  1906. 


{Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston.)  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  delayed  by  the  flood  on  the 
District  Railway,  which,  as  I  daresay  you  are  aware,  has 
this  morning  inconvenienced  more  than  one  of  us.  He 
is  on  his  way  here,  and  will  be  here  as  soon  as  he  can. 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Inquiry  and  I  will  take  notes 
for  him  until  he  comes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  convenient  to  you  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the 
relieving  officers.  Of  course  I  will  submit  to  whatever 
you  think  is  the  best  arrangement.  I  only  suggest  the 
relieving  officers  because  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
cross-examination  has  been  reserved  in  any  case.  The 
other  evidence  Mr.  Grant  would  want  to  hear.  Would 
it  seriously  interfere  with  the  Inquiry  if  you  take  one  of 
the  relieving  officers  first  ? 

{2he  Inspector.)    We  might  do  that. 


( 3Ir.  Johiston.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wasting  tmie. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  understand  the  saperintendent  is 
coming  up  here  to-day,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  come  two  days. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)    I  quite  appreciate  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  long  as  we  get  the  other  evi- 
dence  

{Mr.  Johnston.)  It  is  only  the  question  of  a  short 
delay.  Mr.  Grant  is  on  his  way.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  interfering  with  your  arrangements  about 
taking  the  police  evidence  to-day  if  you  take  one  of 
these  witnesses  first. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  one  matter  I  am  instructed  to 
refer  to.  It  is  as  to  something  said  by  Mr.  Grant,  but  I 
will  reserve  it  until  he  comes. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Deason,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(Tlie  Inspector.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  relieving 
officer  for  the  guardians  ?  —  About  a  year  and  five 
months. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  ? — Printer's  overseer. 

Q.  Were  you  a  relieving  officer  in  November,  1904  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  on  ? — Christmas. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  same  district  now  as  you  were 
then  ? — No,  I  bad  No.  1  then  ;  I  have  No.  2  now. 

Q.  Did  you  come  on  when  the  relieving  officers  were 
increased  ? — No.  There  were  eight  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed, now  there  are  twelve.  The  increase  took  place 
last  September. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  on 
your  list  ? — A  very  large  number. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Over  100. 

Q.  How  was  the  visiting  done  ? — I  had  to  assist  in  the 
visiting.    I  had  1,100  or  1,200  people  on  my  books. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  a  relieving  officer's 
duties  before? — I  have  been  at  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  As  relieving  officer? — Temporary  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Could  you,  under  these  circumstances,  carry  out 
your  investigations  fully  and  thoroughly  ?— They  were 
carried  out,  sir. 

Q.  By  your  assistant  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  then? — I  was  relieving 
officer. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — Took  applications. 

Q.  And  decided  on  what  should  be  done,  I  suppose  ?— 
Yes. 

Q.  When  you  took  your  cases,  your  sudden  and  urgent 
cases,  before  the  guardians,  did  they  make  any  order  ? — 
When  the  cases  were  not  satisfactory  we  bad  orders  for 
the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  relief  in  any  case  ? — If  I  was  not 
satisfied,  yes. 

Q.  Either  refused  relief  or  gave  an  order  for  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instructions  from  the  guardians  as  to 
what  to  do  with  these  cases  ? — When  I  came  on  there 
were  over  100  on  the  books,  and  I  understood  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  the  relieving  officers  to  give 
relief. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  did  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  opinion,  ever  been  unduly  inter- 
fered with  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — 
Yes,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Once  or  twice  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  giving  you  assistance 
or  information  ? — Oh,  no,  no. 

Q.  But  suggesting  that  you  should  give  relief  to 
cases  ? — Quite  so  ;  yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  great  reduction  in  relief  since 
lately  ? — A  big  reduction. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — The  revival  in 
trade,  chiefly.  Of  course,  I  have  a  smaller  district  now 
than  I  had  then. 

Q.  Still,  you  know  the  figures  ?— The  amount  has  been 
greatly  decreased  since  Christmas. 

Q.  Due,  as  you  say,  to  the  improvement  in  trade  ? — 
Chiefly,  and  to  the  Central  Unemployed  Fund.  They 
employ  a  great  many  of  my  men. 

Q.  Is  that  a  new  organisation  ? — Which  ? 

Q.  The  Central  Unemployed  Fund  ? — Since,  I  think, 
last  November.    Prior  to  Christmas. 

Q.  That  has  relieved  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cause  you  can  give  of  the  decrease  in 
relief  ?— No. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  decrease  ? — I  have  been 

more  stringent,  certainly. 

Q.  Why? — I  have  been  more  exacting. 

Q.  Why  ? — I  have  gone  into  the  cases  more  thoroughly, 
and  when  I  found  a  man  unworthy  I  stopped  his  relief. 
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Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  be  more  stringent  ? — No 
reason  at  all  ;  I  thought  it  my  duty,  that  is  all. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  because  you  had  more  time? — ■ 
Yes,  I  had  more  time. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Deason,  have  you  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  relieve  in  any  case  against  your  judgment  ? — In 
one  or  two  instances,  yes. 

Q.  By  whom?— Mr.  Watts. 

Q.  Mr.  Watts,  one  of  the  guardians.  Anyone  else  ? 
— Mrs.  Cordery. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  more. 

Q.  Was  pressure  put  upon  you  by  these  guardians  ? — • 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  typical  case.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  them  all.  Give  a  typical  case,  where  you 
were  compelled  to  relieve  after  you  had  exercised  your 
discretion  ? — You  mean  the  name  of  the  applicant  ? 

Q.  Yes,  give  us  one  typical  case  ? — I  had  one  case  where 
I  was  ordered  to  give  relief  after  the  committee  had 
dealt  with  the  case,  and  subsequently  the  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  hard  labour  for  obtaining  relief 
under  false  pretences. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — Thomas  Searle. 

Q  This  man  Searle  came  to  you,  and  you  enquired  into 
his  case  and  refused  him  relief  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  And  the  matter  went  before  the  committee,  who 
confirmed  your  decision  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  an  individual  guardian  came  along  and 
over-rode  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  compelled 
you  to  give  relief  ? — Yes. 

(  The  Impector.)  Let  us  have  the  name  of  the  guardian  ? 
— Mrs.  Cordery. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  name  of  the  guardian  ? — Mrs. 
Cordery. 

Q.  Was  she  on  that  committee  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  that  committee  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  living  in  your  district  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  she  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  this  man's 
circumstances  ? — That  I  cannot  say  ;  the  man  went  to 
her. 

Q.  The  man  was  afterwards  convicted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  ? — Obtaiuing  relief  under  false  pretences. 

Q.  And  sentenced  to  two  months'  hard  labonr? — Yes. 

Q.  You  give  us  that  as  a  typical  sample  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  kind  of  pressure  put  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  were  other  cases  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou  give  that  as  a  type  of  them  ? — Y'^es. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Searle  any  relation  to  a  greengrocer 
contractor  of  that  name  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  think  not. 

{Mr.  WatU.)  What  is  the  address  of  Searle?— No.  8, 
Beale  Place,  Roman  Road,  Old  Ford. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Albert 
Boulton,  Roman  Road  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  in  your  district  ? — Roman  Road  ? 

Q.  Yes? — What  number  Roman  Road  ? 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  ? — I  only 
have  one  side  of  Roman  Road. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see,  it  might  be  another  officer.  I  will  make 
further  enquiries.  Was  a  man  named  Vincent  relieved  ? 
— He  was  not  relieved  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  cases  of  Vincent 
or  Boulton  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  Robert 
Butcher,  29,  Monier  Road.  What  were  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances there  ? — He  was  having  relief  from  me  as  an 
able-bodied  man,  and  he  was  working  under  an  assumed 
name  for  a  man,  I  believe,  in  Grove  Road,  Bow.  It 
came  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  thought  he  was  the  man  I 
was  relieving.  I  pursued  my  clue,  and  found  it  was  the 
man.  I  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  ordered  the  man  to  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delay,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

T  2 
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Mr.  Beasim.       Q.  If  you  had  had  the  staff  to  follow  that  up  in  the 

  first  instance,  when  the  man  first  applied,  of  course  a 

29  June.  good  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved  ? — I  cannot 
say  that,  because  he  was  working  under  an  assumed  name. 
He  had  an  alias. 

*  Q.  That  is  another  typical  case  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  other  instances  of  assumed 
names  ? — No,  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  I  mean — not  necessarily  in  your  own  district 
— is  it  a  fact  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  practised  ? — I 
cannot  say  yes  to  that. 

Q.  I  mean — have  not  some  of  these  men  who  applied 
for  relief  several  aliases? — I  cannot  say,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  case  of  Ketteridge, 
71,  Locton  Street,  now  at  50,  Wendon  Street? — Yes,  I 
know  the  case  of  Thomas  Ketteridge. 

Q.  Was  he  relieved  by  you  ? — Jfo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  sent  to  Margate  by  the  guardians? — I 
believe  he  was. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  he  given  an  overcoat  ? — He  said  so. 

{Hie  Inspector.)  You  do  not  know? — No;  he  was  at 
Margate  when  I  came  on. 

{Mr.  Rnhb.)  Was  he  brought  back  ? — No,  I  think  he 
came  back  on  his  own  account. 

Q.  Minus  his  overcoat  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Was  he  brought  before  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter? — The  man 
■was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  first  place,  I  believe, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this.  Subsequently  it  was 
adjourned,  because  the  man  was  epileptic. 

Q.  He  never  was  prosecuted  ? — No. 

Q.  Who  introduced  him  to  you  for  relief  ? — He  was 
never  relieved  by  me. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  by  what  guardian  this  man 
was  named  ? — No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  George 
Ofeord  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  guardians,  called  attention 
to  it,  did  he  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Diamond  write  to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  super- 
intendent relieving  officer,  and  did  not  Mr.  Wallace 
refer  the  matter  to  you.  What  were  the  circumstances 
in  Offord's  case  ? — I  might  have  had  notice  of  this,  to  look 
the  case  up  a  bit.  I  remember  now  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wallace  in  reference  to  the  case. 

Q.  Offord  was  a  man  who  was  relieved  by  you  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  ascertained  he  had  a  regular  allowance  from 
his  brother-in-law  of  10s.  a  week  ? — I  think  not  ;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  look  the  case  up  and  refresh  your 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Listen  to  this  :  — "  Poplar  Union,  Upper  North 
"  Street,  16th  August,  1905.  Dear  Sir,— i?e  George  OfEord, 
"  I  beg  to  enclose  herewith  letter  sent  by  you  re  the  above- 
"  named,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  inquired  into  and 
"  substantiated  by  Mr.  Deason,  relieving  officer.  The 
"  case  was  laid  before  the  Bow  relief  committee  at  their 
"  meeting  on  Monday  last,  and  I  have  to  inform  you,  in 
"  future  the  only  relief  he  can  have  will  be  the  house." 
Don't  you  remember  something  about  that  ? 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  Will  you  tell  us  by  whom  that 
letter  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  conduct  my  case  in 
the  ordinary  way  ? 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  May  I  have  that  letter  ?  It  is  read. 
I  am  entitled  to  have  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  will  conduct  my  examination  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If  this  gentleman  wishes  to  put  any 
question  later,  he  can.  These  interruptions  serve  no  use 
or  purpose.  I  was  interrupted  just  now  for  a  guardian's 
name  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  putting  a  question. 
{To  witness.)  Do  you  recollect  anything  about  that? — 
Yes,  I  do. 


Q.  What  do  you  recollect  about  it  ? — I  had  to  investi- 
gate the  case  on  a  letter  seat  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the 
committee  endorsed  my  report  and  the  man  was  refused 
further  relief. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  who  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
work  and  did  not  do  it  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  His  old  father,  old  Mr.  Offord,  has  worked  for  years 
at  Barker's  Soda  Works,  Old  Ford  Road  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  this  son  has  been  sponging  on  the  old  man  ? — 
He  was  working  there,  too,  but  they  put  him  off:  because 
he  was  too  lazy. 

Q.  He  would  not  work  ? — No. 

Q.  Then  he  came  along  and  was  relieved  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Was  he  sponging  on  his  poor  old  mother  for  rent  ? 
— The  mother  would  not  say  that  when  I  saw  her. 

Q.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  where  a  poor  old  father  was 
woiking  at  this  soda  works  and  helping  to  support  his 
son,  and  the  son  would  not  work  at  all.  You  satisfied 
yourself  about  that  ? — When  I  had  the  case  the  old  man 
was  dead. 

Q.  You  satisfied  yourself  he,  the  son,  was  a  lazy,  worth- 
less scamp  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Offord's  case  was  referred  to  you. 
You  reported  about  it,  and  the  result  was  the  relief  was 
stopped  ? — Certainly,  yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now  this  guardian,  Mr.  Diamond,  who 
drew  attention  to  that  case,  was  he  a  member  of  your 
committee  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  be^in  present  at  the  committee  meetings 
when  applicants  came  before  the  committee  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Diamond  put  questions  to 
these  applicants  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  other  guardians  object  to 
Mr.  Diamond  questioning  the  applicants  ? — They  objected 
to  some  of  the  questions  he  has  put. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? — -That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  They  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that.  There  has  been  serious 
wrangling  at  different  times. 

Q.  The  other  members  have  objected  to  Mr.  Diamond 
putting  questions  to  the  applicants  ?— To  a  question,  or 
to  the  question.    They  took  exception  to  the  question. 

Q.  And  in  the  presence  of  the  applicants  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  questions  improper  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  express  any  opinion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion.  Were  they 
questions  a  guardian  had  a  [right  to  put  to  a  person 
seeking  relief  ? — I  should  say  yes. 

Q  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  the  applicants,  Mr.  Diamond 
was  censured  by  his  brother  members  for  putting  these 
questions.    He  was  interfered  with  ?— Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  gaardian  or 
guardians  who  interfered  with  him  principally  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  terms  of  abuse  levelled  at  him  by  the 
guardians  ? — Several  times. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  called  "  fathead "  and  other 
elegant  expressions? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  heard  that 
expression  used. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  it  in  public  print  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  other  expressions  have  you  heard  ? — -As  J 
said  before,  several  wranglings  were  going  on. 

Q.  You  heard  terms  of  abuse? — Yes. 

Q.  Because  Mr.  Diamond  was  seeking,  as  a  guardian, 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  these  applicants? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  some  investigators  employed  under 
you,  Mr.  Deason  ? — Yes,  for  a  short  time  only. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Only  one,  of  course. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — Crowley. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  an  investigator. 

Q.  What  was  he  in  his  private  capacity  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  for  the  moment. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  unemployed? — That  I 
cannot  tell  you.    He  was  there  when  I  was  appointed. 
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Q.  How  did  he  go  about  his  work  ?  Did  he  strike  you 
as  being  experienced  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  it  satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  this  meeting  of  relieving 
officers  ? — I  was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  meeting  called  for '? — For  general 
conversation  among  ourselves. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  general  conversation  ? 
• — I  may  say  to  coach  one  another. 

Q.  What  for — for  an  examination  ? — -Well,  we  expected 
we  should  be  called  at  the  Inquiry,  and  we  thought  it 
only  natural  to  meet  together  and  talk  the  matter  over. 

Q.  Was  it  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  questions 
1  am  putting  to  you  now  ? — I  think  not. 

Q.  Perhaps  there  were  other  matters  not  within  my 
ken.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  about  them  ? — I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  what  took  place.   It  was  very  discursive. 

Q.  Did  anyone  say  the  meeting  was  called  to  consider 
whether  you  should  stick  to  the  guardians  or  give  them 
away  ? — Nothing  at  all  like  that. 

Q.  Someone  told  ns  he  remembered  the  phra?e  about 
sticking  to  the  guardians  ? — This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  the  phrase. 

Q.  Is  that  putting  it  in  a  popular  way  :  Is  that  what 
the  meeting  was  called  for  '? — No,  certainly  not. 

Q.  What  was  all  this  discursive  conversation — this 
coaching — about  ? — As  I  said,  we  anticipated  that  we 
might  be  called  at  this  Inquiry,  and  we  thought  we  would 
like  to  educate  ourselves  up  to  it. 

Q.  But  the  Inquiry  had  not  then  been  decided  upon  ? — 
I  think  it  had — the  preliminary  Inquiry. 

Q.  Yes,  but  that  would  not  involve  you  going  into  the 
box  and  giving  evidence  on  oath  ? — We  did  not  know  what 
it  might  mean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  suppose  it  might  lead  to  anything  ? — • 
I  believe  the  guardians  asked  for  a  public  Inquiry. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  did  you  consider  you  had  to 
consider — to  be  coached  upon  ? — Things  in  general. 

Q.  Yes  ;  I  mean  you  wanted  to  agree  on  a  common 
line  of  action.  You  did  not  want  one  to  tell  one  tale  and 
one  another  ? — No.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  relieving 
officers  to  meet  together. 

Q.  No  doubt,  but  not  in  this  way  ? — At  Bethnal  Green 
they  meet  monthly. 

Q.  Yes,  but  here  you  met  to  decide  upon  a  common 
line  of  action '? — Yes. 

Q.  One  gentleman  told  us  that  he  realised  the  time  had 
come  when  he  ought  to  do  his  duty.  Was  that  your 
point  of  view  ? — I  cannot  say  this,  because  these  things 
were  not  in  vogue  when  I  was  appointed. 


Q.  What  things  ? — Giving  the  able-bodied  men  relief. 

Q.  The  indiscriminate  granting  of  relief?  —  That 
is  so. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  you  were  not  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  granting  relief  in  this  indiscriminate  manner  ? 
—No. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  that  those  officers  who  resisted  their 
instructions  had  rather  an  unpleasant  time  ? — -Exactly. 

Q.  I  mean  if  you  had  dared  to  say  "  I  am  not  a  mere 
doll  ;  I  have  discretion,  and  I  am  going  to  use  it,"  the  thing 
would  have  been  made  rather  warm  for  you  ? — Say 
lukewarm. 

Q.  Well,  I  accept  the  qualiScation.  So  you  were 
saved  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  yourself  ? — Well,  you 
see,  I  was  a  junior  member. 

Q.  And  you  were  saved  that  trouble? — I  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  advice  of  my  senior  officers. 

Q.  And  the  guardians  ? — And  the  guardians. 

Q.  So  really  you  were  saved  all  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
you  became  mere  clerks  to  carry  out  the  directions  and 
policy  of  the  guardians? — You  must  not  say  that.  It 
was  only  in  one  or  two  instances  we  were  specially  called 
upon  to  relieve. 

Q.  It  was  only  when  you  made  an  attempt  to  break 
away  from  the  set  policy  of  the  guardians  this,  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  you,  and  the  relieving  officers 
were  censured  for  daring  to  exercise  discretion  ?— I  saw 
it  in  the  paper  this  morning.  It  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  did  not  want  to  be  placed  in  that 
position  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  So  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Deason,  that  for  your  own 
peace  antt  quietness  you  followed  out  the  set  policy  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  only  when  you  endeavoured  in  one  or 
two  isolated  instances  to  break  away  from  that  and 
exercise  your  own  discretion  this  pressure  was  put  upon 
you  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  I  ask  you  to  take  the  same  course  with 
this  witness  as  the  others. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  I  am  going  to  ask  him  one  or  two 
questions.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  of  the  relieving 
officers,  is  it  a  fact  that  one  of  them  was  under  a  sur- 
charge ? — Mr.  Evins. 

Q.  And  the  surcharge  was  not  remitted  ? — No. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  on  your  books  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  relief  given  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  those  which  led  to  the  surcharge  on  Mr.  Evins  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  may  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  you  ? — It  may  have  been. 


Mr.  Deaso*. 
29  June. 


Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Comfort,  Out-relief  Distributor  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(The  Inspector.)  What  office  do  you  hold  under  the 
Poplar  Guardians  ? — Out-relief  distributor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  ? — Since  October 
last  year. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed  ? — Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Phillips  was  made  assistant  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  ?• — To  receive  and  issue  stores. 

Q.  Do  the  contractors  send  stores  to  you,  and  you  then 
distribute  them  among  the  recipients  on  the  relieving 
officers'  orders? — Yes. 

Q.  What  articles  do  you  give? — Bread,  meat,  pea  soup, 
rice,  arrowroot  

Q.  Do  you  give  much  arrowroot  ? — A  very  little  ;  only 
about  a  pound  a  week. 

Q.  Port  wine  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lately  had  any  additional  assistance  ? — I 
had  temporary  assistance.  I  had  the  same  assistance 
that  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Genery,  who  is  taking  the 
relief  temporarily. 

Q.  Genery  is  doing  the  work  temporarily  ? — He  has  the 
same  assistance  as  I  had. 

Q.  He  is  in  temporarily  between  Phillips  and  yourself  ? 
— Quite  right,  sir. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  greatest  amount  of  bread  you 
have  given  in  a  week  ? — I  don't  know  that  I  can  from 
memory. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  up  to  an  amount  of  five  tons  of 
bread  in  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  evpr  given  up  to  the  amount  of  li  tons 
of  meat  in  a  week  ?-'Yes. 

Q.  And  milk — what  would  be  about  the  quantity  ?— 
About  thirty  gallons  a  week. 

Q.  Sugar  ? — About  a  ton. 

Q.  Tea  would  be  about  a  hundredweight  ? — More  than 
that.    From  two  chests  to  two  chests  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  give  butter  ? — We  did,  but  we  give  margarine 
now. 

Q.  And  syrup,  about  100  pounds  ? — About  that,  sir. 

Q.  So  your  operations  were  pretty  extensive  ? — Very 
extensive. 

Q.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  any  case 
in  which  this  out-door  relief  in  kind  was  abused  ? — No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  sold  ? — No  such  case  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Or  exchanged  for  drink  ?  —No  case  came,  to  my 
knowledge. 


J/r.  Comfort. 
39  June, 
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y.  Comfort.      Q.  Are  you  in  communication  with  relieving  officers 
on  this  matter  :  have  they  come  to  see  you  about  the 
29^Jmie.      matter  ?— I  am  not. 

Q.  The  applicant,  or  recipient,  has  no  choice  as  to  what 
article  he  should  get  ? — No,  sir  ;  it  is  enumerated  on  a 
ticket. 

Q.  You  are  simply  the  agent  to  hand  it  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  handed  it  out  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  have  you  ? — Two. 

Q.  The  things  kept  in  the  store  are  delivered  by  the 
contractors  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  duty  to  see  the  right  quantity  of  goods  is 
delivered  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  sign  a  delivery  note  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  books  do  you  keep  ? — Stores'  issue  account, 
out-relief  stores'  account,  invoices  

Q.  What  time  do  people  come  for  relief  ? — Any  time 
on  my  advice. 

Q.  And  take  the  things  away  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anj'  case  where  you  have  to  send  goods  to 
the  paupers'  own  homes  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Id  these  mpat  orders,  do  you  specify  beef  or  mutton 
or  simply  meat? — In  cases  of  sickness  "Mutton  '  is  put 
across  the  ticket.  We  give  out  very  little — about  a 
stone. 

Q.  Mutton  only  in  case  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certainly  in  the  matter  of  meat  your  distributions 
show  a  great  decrease,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  are  you  giving  now  ? — Last  week,  1,097 
pounds. 

Q.  As  against  your  maximum  of  about  a  ton  and  a 
half  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  what  bread  are  you  giving  now  ? — A  ton  and 
three-quarters  last  week. 

Q.  Against  the  maximum  of  over  five  tons '? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  all  the  other  articles  show  a  corresponding 
decrease  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  articles  which  you  gave 
last  week.    Can  you  summarise  that? — £65  19s.  Id. 

Q.  And  do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  maxinium  was 
over  £200  ?— £285,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  So  practically  the  relief  in  kind  is  ceasing  ? — Well, 
it  is  materially  reduced. 

Q.  Does  it  show  a  progressive  reduction  ? — Yes,  start- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  this  quarter. 

Q.  Who,  as  a  rule,  come  to  fetch  this  relief.  Would  it 
be  the  head  of  the  family  or  the  wife  ? — The  head  of  the 
family. 

Q.  The  men  would  actually  come  themselves  ? — Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  cripple  it  was  a  substitute. 

Q.  In  case  the  men  came  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  relief  in  kind,  did  you  give  it  for  the  whole 
week  or  daily  ? — They  were  allowed  to  take  one,  two,  or 
three  of  these  portions. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  came  once  a  week  ? — They 
could  come  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  They  would  never  have  their  relief  for  the  whole 
week  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  relief  was  cleared  up  in  one  week. 

Q.  I  mean  a  man  would  not  take  the  whole  of  the 
relief  due  to  him  for  one  week  at  one  time? — In  cases  of 
a  large  family. 

Q.  He  had  his  option  ? — Yes. 

(il/r.  Robb.)  You  were  appointed  in  place  of  Mr. 
Phillips?— Yes. 

Q.  He  was  disrated  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
assistant  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  that  was  done? — No,  sir,  I 
cannot.    The  matter  was  gone  into  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  was  serious  shortage  of  the 
stores  ? — I  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  Apparently  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ? — I  don't  think  it  could,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Phillips  was  reduced 
to  the  position  of  assistant  ? — That,  I  believe,  was  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Phillips  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  have. 


Q.  Then  you  know  why  he  did  ? — Yes. 
(ITie  Inspector.)  That  is  all  on  the  official  record? 
{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  not  sure,  sir.  j 
(The  Inspector.)  It  is. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  know  there  was  a  shortage  in 
various  items  in  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Various  kinds  of  provisions,  also  such  things  as 
brandy,  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  matter  has  been  cleared  up 
since,  or  whether  the  deficit  was  written  ofE  ? — -The 
deficit,  I  believe,  has  been  written  off. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  deficit,  or  any  portion  of  the 
stores  unaccounted  for  since  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  write  off  so  much  waste  every 
month — or,  rather,  every  week? — Well,  there  is  a  weekly 
waste  in  meat. 

Q.  I  see  you  write  off,  taking  the  Christmas  quarter, 
1905 — -just  correct  me  if  these  figures  are  wrong — in  the 
fourth  week  the  waste  was  £5  15s.  %d.,  fifth  week 
£5  Is.  lOd,  sixth  week  £4  Is.  lOc^.,  seventh  week 
£5  2s.  Id.,  eighth  week  £4  16s.  lOcZ.,  ninth  week 
£5  4s.  &d.  So  there  is  over  £30  for  waste  in  six  weeks? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

Q.  What  does  that  represent  ? — That  represents  meat, 
sir. 

Q.  £30  waste  on  meat  alone  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  come  about? — I  think  the  heaviest 
charges  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Q.  But  this  is  for  meat  alone,  you  know.  It  would  be 
considerably  more  for  meat  alone  if  you  say  it  is  all 
attributable  to  that  ? — -I  have  not  got  the  book  here.  I 
cannot  go  into  all  the  items.  I  have  only  got  a  summary. 
I  can  give  them  to  you,  and  will  let  you  have  them. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  waste  at  all  if  the  articles 
are  properly  booked  in  and  out? — What  do  you  particu- 
larly refer  to  ?    If  you  mention  items  • 

Q.  I  mean  meat.  You  told  me  all  this  waste  is 
attributable  to  meat,  and  I  take  that  statement.  You 
lost  £5  15s.  9(i.,  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  week  of  the 
Christmas  quarter  on  your  meat  ? — Well,  I  think  that  is 
waste  on  something  like  250  stone. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Comfort,  don't  you  know  the  guardians 
had  the  best  meat,  free  from  bone,  and  so  on  ? — I  am 
quite  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Did  not  they  buy  the  prime  quality  meat  so  as  to 
obviate  waste? — The  waste  is  inevitable.  You  under- 
stand, the  meat  has  to  be  cut  up  into  small  joints  of  one, 
two,  two-and-a-half,  and  three  pounds,  and  you  incur  a 
loss  of  1|  per  cent,  on  scaling,  which  only  leaves  per 
cent,  to  cover  everything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  do  that  with  prime  English  loins? — I  do 
sir. 

Q.  I  could  understand  it  if  it  was  frozen  meat  with 
water  oozing  out  ? — I  say  it  is  done  with  the  best  meat. 

Q.  Has  any  frozen  meat  come  under  your  notice  ? — • 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Would  you  know  it  if  you  saw  it  ? — Yes,  I  should. 
Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  ? — Twelve  years. 

Q.  What  as?  —  Out-relief  distributor,  assistant  out- 
relief  distributor,  and  relieving  officer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  explanation  to  give  as  to  the 
waste  ? — No,  sir.  You  will  find  it  is  principally  on  the 
meat. 

Q.  Well,  now  ?  — I  think  to  a  practical  man  you 

will  find  5  per  cent,  is  moderate.  I  find  I  have  already 
reduced  the  waste  of  meat  for  Lady  Day  quarterjby 
419  lbs. 

Q.  In  a  quarter? — In  a  quarter. 

Q.  Weight  or  waste  ? — Weight,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  as  a  practical  man,  dealing  with  prime 
English  joints,  free  from  bone,  that  £5  a  week  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  waste  to  incur  ? — On  the  quantities 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Q.  Who  cuts  the  joints  up  ? — There  are  three  of  us. 
We  each  of  us  take  a  share.  I  have  been  paying  special 
attention  to  the  cutting  up  of  the  meat  myself. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  bone  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  sir. 
Q.  How  were  these  joints  delivered — in  what  sizes? — 
I  have  said.    In  one,  one  and-a-half ,  and  two  pounds. 
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Q.  You  scale  them  off  when  they  come  in  ? — The 
'weight  is  checked,  yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  see  you  get  your  full  weight  in 
waste  then  ? — -There  is  no  waste  then. 

Q.  Yet  in  cutting  up  joints  of  this  size  you  lose  this 
£5  or  £6  worth.  Do  you  mean  every  week? — No,  sir  ; 
not  every  week. 

Q.  Look  at  your  figures.  Take  the  Christmas  quarter, 
1905,  and  tell  me  if  those  .six  weeks  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  average  £5.  Take  from  the  fourth  week  to  the 
ninth  week  of  the  Christmas  quarter? — Yes. 

Q.  The  fourth  week,  £5  15s.  9c?.? — -£5  4.i.  6d.  I  make  it. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  guardians'  minutes?— 
£5  15s.  9d.  is  correct. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  the  other  figure.  Let  me  have  a 
look  at  your  book,  will  you.  I  see  in  that  fourth  week 
there  was  lis.  M.  waste  on  something  else.  What  is 
that  column  with  no  heading  to  it? — There  were  two 
pounds  of  rolled  oats,  three  pounds  of  rice,  and  a  pound 
of  sugar. 

Q.  Why  are  not  these  things  delivered  in  packages  ? — ■ 
I  was  not  responsible  for  the  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  fourth  week  I  took  charge  of  the  stores. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  who  is  responsible.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  waste  on  rolled  oats,  and  things  of  that  kind 
occurred  ? — They  are  not  delivered  in  packages.  They 
have  to  be  weighed  out,  when  you  incur  the  waste. 

Q.  How  much  rolled  oats  did  you  use  that  week  ? — ■ 
The  fourth  week  ? 

Q.  Yes? — 314  pounds. 

Q.  They  all  came  in  packages  ? — No,  sir,  they  came 
in  bags,  and  had  to  be  weighed  out  in  separate  pounds. 

Q.  In  the  bags? — We  gave  a  pound  without  the  bag. 
We  were  supposed  to  give  weight  without  the  bag. 

Q.  How  did  yoti  weigh  sugar — in  bags  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  the  paper  as  well  as  the  sugar  ? — We 
have  to  give  weight  without  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  allow  ? — Two  pounds  in  a  bag. 

Q.  When  you  issued  these  goods  to  paupers  did  you 
give  them  a  ticket  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  against  the  articles  the  price  or  value 
on  that  ticket  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  book  it  up  ? — We  booked  it  up.  We 
recognised  the  ticket  by  a  number. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  entry  showing  each  item  of  food 
distributed  and  the  value  of  it  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?^ — You  are,  I  take  it.  mentioning 

cases  which  leave  part  of  their  goods  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  mentioning  any  particular  class  of  people. 
When  you  issue  any  sort  of  food  to  the  paupers  do  you 
book  it  in  any  way — the  value  of  the  individual  items 
issued  ? — Yes,  sir,  they  are  all  booked  up. 

Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  woman  has  3s.  worth  of 
goods.    Do  you  not  give  her  a  ticket  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  show  on  the  ticket  the  value  of  the  separate 
items  ? — ^No,  sir. 

Q.  Make  it  3s  ? — That  is  done  by  the  relieving  officer. 
The  ticket  is  made  up  to  the  full  amount,  and  if  she 
leaves  half  of  that  quantity  

Q.  It  is  shown  by  the  relieving  officers.  They  enter 
it  on  the  ticket  ? — No,  sir,  that  is  a  matter  fur  us. 

Q.  You  have  just  said  that  it  was  the  relieving  officers 
who  did  it  ? — The  relieving  officers  make  out  the  ticket 
on  which  each  item  is  specified  

Q.  Each  item  is  specified  ? — Yes,  and  the  value  carried 
out  for  each  item, 

Q.  Now  we  have  got  it.  What  was  the  value  carried 
out  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  when  it  was 
butter,  when  you  were  paying  Is.  2^d.  a  pound  for 
butter.  What  was  the  value  carried  out  ? — Usually 
the  charge  is  id. 

Q.  That  would  be  sixteenpence  a  pound  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  only  paying  Is.  2|d.  ?— Quite 
right. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — The  object  of  that 
was — you  see,  you  cannot  charge  fractions.  You  must 
have  a  fictitious  price  for  the  convenience  of  the  books, 


and  that  price  is  simply  given  to  the  relieving  officers    Mr.~  C omfdri 

for  the  convenience  of  ourselves.   

29  Juiifi 

Q.  Y"es.    So  when  you  allege  a  woman  gets  3s.  worth       "   . 

of  goods  in  relief,  she  does  not  get  it.  You  are  putting  a 
fictitious  price  on  your  butter? — To  some  small  extent. 
I  have  been  able  now  to  do  away  with  these  complicated 
prices,  and  iotroduce  a  uniform  price,  which  works  out  at 
10s.  overcharge  on  every  thousand  pounds. 

Q.  That  would  work  out  at  a  penny-farthing  on  each 
pound  of  butter? — That  is  counteracted  by  another  charge 
on  some  other  item. 

Q.  Will  you  show  me  a  specimen  ticket  ? — I  have  not 
one  here. 

Q.  Will  you  have  one  sent  for  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  margarine,  is  it  not  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Q.  Margarine  which  costs  you  7d.  per  pound,  you  book 
out  at  2c?.  per  quarter  pound  ? — That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  another  instance  of  fictitious  prices  ? — Of 
course,  we  charge  Sd.  for  the  sake  of  the  uniform  prices. 

Q.  And  does  that  apply  throughout  ?— Yes,  all  the 
articles  issued.  ' 

Q.  They  were  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
general  practice,  I  think.  '  | 

Q.  It  is  apparently  something  you  have  to  play  with  on  | 
top  of  the  wasta  ? — Well,  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  put  it  in  that  way.     It  is  done  for  con-  | 
venience,  and  for  simplifying  the  books  and  the  prices,  for 
the  relieving  officer  cannot  charge  a  farthing   in  the  ! 
relief  list  or  fractions.  j 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  it  makes  the  waste  look  like  the  i 
waste  of  beer — 10  per  cent.,  at  least  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  stock-taker? — Yes. 

Q.  A  Mr.  Maddams,  I  think  ? — I  believe  that  is  his  | 
name.  | 

Q.  Was  he  the  stock-taker  at  the  time  these  shortages  i 
occurred  ? — I  cannot  say.  j 

Q.  You  know  he  was,  don't  you? — I  do  not,  sir.  I 
have  not  referred  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  report  of  the  special  com-  | 
mittee,  have  you  not  ? — No,  sir,  I  have  not.  i 

Q.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  he  was  the  i 
stock-taker  then  ? — Very  well,  sir.  | 

Q.  Does  he  go  through  the  stock  frequently  ?— Once  a 
quarter. 

Q.  How  does  he   take  it  ? — He    takes   each  item 
separately. 

Q.  Does  he  weigh  everything  ? — Yes.  j 
Q.  Every  separate  item  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  an  experienced  man  ? — He  seems  very  able, 
sir.    I  should  not  iike  to  try  to  deceive  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  private  business  or  profession  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  an  insurance  agent  ? — 
No,  sir,  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  about  very  much,  do  you  ? — It  is  no  j 
business  of  mine. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  give  proper  answers  I  shall  deal  with 
you  in  a  manner  ?  — All  right.  i 

Q.  Who  checks  the  stock  you  have  over  ? — Mr.  Genery, 
sir. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — The  stock-taker  himself  and  my  first 
assistant. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Sowerby  called  in  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Come,  now.  Was  not  Mr.  Sowerby,  the  organist, 
called  in  ? — Mr.  Sowerby  was  not  when  I  took  over  the 
stock. 

Q.  When  there  was  this  jumble  with  Mr.  Maddams 
about  the  stock,  was  not  Mr.  Sowerby  called  in  to  assist  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  before  my  time,  and  I  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  know  anything  about  it. 
I  did  not  make  a  special  study  of  it. 

Q.  Was  some  gentlemen  paid  a  guinea  to  check  the 
stores  in  addition  to  the  stock-taker  ? — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Sowerby,  the  organist  at  the  Forest  Gate 
schools,  called  in  to  check  them  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know. 
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Mr.  Comfoit,      Q.  Do  you  want  to  o{fer  any  further  explanation  of 
- — —        these  fictitious  prices  when  you  book  out  these  goods  to 
29  June.      paupers? — It   does   not  seem  to  me  any  explanation 
requires  to  be  offered,  sir. 

{The  Lispector.)  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
waste,  I  suppose  your  accounts  were  audited  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  '?— Yes,  and  the  question  of  waste 
has  never  been  raised. 

.  Q.  And  passed  ? — They  have  always  been  passed,  and 
the  waste  has  been  materially  reduced. 

Q.  The  question  of  waste  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter 
of  care  ? — Yes, 

Q.  It  would  be  affected  by  not  having  a  sharp 
knife  ? — It  would  be  so.  An  inexperienced  man  might 
get  double  the  waste  as  compared  with  an  experienced. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  waste 
which  made  tbe  shortage? — Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  took  over  ? — As  soon  as  I  took  over. 
Q.  Your  system  of  charging  is  well  known  to  the 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  account  for  the  money,  you  account 
for  the  goods  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  the  attribution  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as 
the  price  of  the  goods  is  not  certain  ? — I  have  to  get  as 
near  as  I  can  to  avoid  overcharge.    It  works  out  at  an 


overcharge  of  10s.  in  £1,000,  and  I  don't  think  the  prices 
have  been  so  near  as  that  before. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  prices  exact 
owing  to  the  fractions  you  have  to  introduce  ? — That  over- 
charge is  as  near  as  you  can  possibly  get  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  report  of  the 
general  purposes  committee  on  the  out-relief  distributors' 
accounts,  from  which  I  gather  they  were  in  arrear  and 
very  imperfectly  kept.  Tbe  sub-committee  found  evi- 
dence of  much  carelessness  in  the  entries  in  the  accounts 
and  in  the  methods  of  receiving  goods  into  the  store. 
There  was  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
various  invoices  passed  by  the  out-relief  distributor  for 
bread,  meat,  sugar,  and  syrup.  They  did  not  impute 
dishonesty,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  relieved  from  his  duties  and 
another  out-door  relief  distributor  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  £150  per  annum.  There  are  various  other  remarks, 
including  that  the  stock  of  64  ounces  of  gin,  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  store  for  about  40  years,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  called  for,  be  destroyed.  Have  you  any 
question  to  ask  ? 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  No.  There  is  some  understanding 
with  regard  to  these  witnesses,  as  they  are  relieving 
officers.    I  need  not  repeat  the  application. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on.  We  are  now  on  the  eighth  day  of  this 
Inquiry.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  has  been  instructed,  I  think, 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  I  should  have  thought  he 
might  have  taken  the  ordinary  course  of  cross-examining, 
at  all  events,  some  of  these  witaesses.  It  is  very  in- 
convenient, and  I  suggest  not  altogether  fair,  to  postpone 
the  cross  examination  until  the  who'e  of  these  witnesses 
have  given  evidence  ;  added  to  which  there  is  a  strong 
objection  to  the  cross-examination  of  officials  of  the 
board  of  guardians  being  withheld,  because  there  is 
every  opportunity  in  the  mpantime  for  them  to  be 
approached  and  urged  to  qualify  their  statements. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  whole  matter  is  unfortunate,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  helped. 

{3Ir.  Johnston.)  The  whole  difficulty  has  been  that  this 
evidence  has  been  produced  without  any  warning  at  all. 
We  had  no  notice  of  the  sort  of  charges  going  to  be 
made  m  the  witness-box,  and,  of  cours^,  we  are  un- 
prepared to  meet  it  until  we  know  what  it  is. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  really  not  aware  these  witne=ses 
made  any  charge.  They  seem  to  me  tu  be  giving 
evidence  as  to  the  system. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  question  is  what  ars  we  going  to 
do.  We  have  the  superintendent  heie  and  we  have  the 
Chief  Constible  here.  He  has  to  go,  and  cannot  stay  too 
long,  and  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  not  here. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  got 
my  note,  but  he  will  be  here  at  the  'atest  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Inquiry 
until  he  comes,  but  I  do  not  see  any  sort  of  difficulty  in 
taking  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  now. 


{T'he  Inspector.)  Have  we  got  any  more  witnesses  of 
this  sort  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  might  take  Mr.  Phillips. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers  relating  to 
Laindon  I  should  have  made  no  application  at  all  as  to 
the  delay,  but  when  we  have  finished  the  class  of  evidence 
on  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  proceed  with  the  police  evidence  I  will  take 
notes  if  Mr.  Grant  is  not  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  I  will 
give  him  a  little  more  time. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  been  placed  in  a  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  I  have  had  to  take  the 
examination  at  once. 

{Mr.  Palmer.)  Might  I  ask  if  I  may  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Lansbury's  remarks  to  me  yester- 
day. As  you  know,  the  word  infamous  means  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  infamy.  Mr.  Lansbury's 
remark  is  dama2;ing  to  me  and  my  firm  in  their  business, 
and  my  co-dire'jtors  desire  me  to  take  action.  In  the 
interest  of  my  co-directors  and  myself  I  publicly  serve 
him  with  a  writ. 

{The  Impector.)  That  is  what  you  might  just  as  well 
have  done  outside. 

{Mr.  Palmer.)  He  called  me  an  infamous  liar  in  public, 
and  I  think  I  am  perfectly  entitled  to  serve  him  with  a 
writ  in  public. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  take  your  own  course,  but 
now  go  outside. 

{Mr.  Palmer  served  the  writ  and  retired.) 


j  Mr,  Law. 
29  June. 


Mr.  A.  Law,  Relieving  Officer  ;  sworn  and  examined. 
{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name  ?— Arthur  Law. 


Q.  Are  you  a  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— Since  1897— 22nd  September. 

Q.  What  is  your  district  ? — No.  3. 

Q.  Has  that  district  been  changed  ? — Yes,  it  was 
changed  at  the  end  of  last  September. 

Q.  You  are  not  now  in  the  same  district  as  last  year  ? 
—No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  events  of  1904? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  your  com- 
mittee as  to  how  you  were  to  deal  with  cases  of  able- 
bodied  men  ?• — Yes,  a  verbal  message  on  the  telephone 
that  we  were  to  give  relief  in  kind  to  men  out  of  work. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  verbal  message  ? — I 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Wallace,  our  superintendent,  on 
behalf  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  And  you  carried  out;  those  directions  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  out  those  directions  in  every  case  ? — 
In  nearly  every  case. 


Q.  Did  you  have  any  cases  where  you  thought  you 
must  give  an  order  for  the  workhouse  ? — I  had  one  or 
two  cases. 

Q.  And  what  happened  then  ? — I  gave  them  relief. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  you  ultimately  had  to  give  out-door 
relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  out-door  relief  ? — At  the  wish  of 
the  guardians. 

Q.  Were  you  interfered  with  in  reference  to  any 
particular  case  ? — To  a  very  small  extent.  The  guardians 
came  to  the  office  occasionally,  but  I  cannot  say  I  was 
forced  by  any  of  them. 

Q.  Not  coerced  ? — Not  coerced.  Of  course,  I  knew  it 
was  the  wish  of  my  committee  that  I  should  relieve 
these  people  in  a  body — that  is  to  say,  the  Bromley 
committee  were  unanimous. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  the  whole  proceeding 
might  be  illegal  and  questioned  ? — I  was  quite  aware  of 
that,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  do  it  ? — We  were  in  a  very  awkward, 
position,  you  see — between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea 
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We  had  to  clutch  at  something,  and,  of  course,  we 
thought  that  would  be  the  wisest  position. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  what  you  had  to  clutch  at 
was  something  pretty  substantial.  You  had  your  perma- 
nent tenure  of  office.  Would  not  that  be  enough  ? — 
That  is  so,  sir  ;  but  then  we  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  guardians,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a 
relieving  officer  has  to  look  to  the  guardians. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  relieve  them  in  that  way,  do  you 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  have  compelled 
the  guardians  to  have  a  stone-yard  ? — No,  I  don't  think 
so. 

Q.  You'don't  think  there  were  enough  really  destitute 
persons  to  justify  it  ? — No. 

Q.  But  times  were  very  bad,  were  they  not  ? — -Times 
were  bad,  but,  of  course,  it  gave  a  chance  for  the 
unemployables  to  come  in  ;  and  when  anything  is  to 
be  given  away  that  section  of  the  crowd  are  bound  to 
come  in. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  that  section  swamped  you  ? — 
You  see,  we  were  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  men  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  instance  brought  to  your  know- 
ledge where  the  relief  given  was  abused  ?— I  cannot  say  I 
did. 

Q.  Or  where  men  in  receipt  of  relief  were  working  for 
somebody  else  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  that  sort  ? — I  cannot  say 
I  recollect  any. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  the  men  themselves  ? — At 
their  homes  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Well,  very  seldom. 

Q.  You  had  an  assistant  who  did  the  visiting  ?— Yes, 
we  had  a  temporary  assistant. 

Q.  Did  they  make  application  to  you  each  week  in  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  a  man  got  his  relief,  and  the  end  of  the  week 
came,  his  case  was  off  ? — Oh,  he  came  up  again  each  week. 

Q.  Yes,  but  did  he  make  another  application  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Always  another  application  each  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  each  case  was  mentioned  to  the  committee  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  reported  each  week  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  it  written  out  fresh  each  week  ? — ^Copied  out 
each  week. 

Q.  How  many  books  did  you  fill  ? — Each  quarter  ? 

Q.  In  any  quarter  ? — When  the  rush  was  on  we  were 
issuing  five  or  six  application  books.  Of  course,  it 
gradually  dwindled  down. 

Q.  When  was  the  relief  at  the  highest  in  your 
district  ? — Roughly  speaking,  it  was  in  1904. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  district  has  been  changed  since  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  another  part 
of  London  outside  Poplar? — Yes,  West  Ham  prior  to 
1893. 

Q.  Were  you  relieving  officer  at  West  Ham  ? — No, 
sir  ;  I  did  temporary  work. 

Q.  What  district  in  West  Ham  ? — At  Leyton.  I  have 
been  at  Poplar  since  1899. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  bad  times  in  the  East  End 
as  in  1904  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  1894  ;  we  required  assistance  at 
that  time. 

Q.  As  assistant? — Assistant  general  relieving  officer 
in  Poplar  Union. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  had  a  stone-yard  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  And  when  the  stone-yard  was  closed  there  was  a 
great  reduction  of  pauperism  ? — I  believe  so. 

Q.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of  pauperism 
now? — That  is  so. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  reduction  ? — At  the 
present  time  the  summer  is  here,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
always  a  slight  reduction.  Speaking  personally,  I  have 
also  taken  the  initiative  and  told  them  they  cannot  get 
it  any  more. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  you  are  now  stricter  with  these 
men  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  What  has  enabled  you  to  become  stricter? — Well, 
this  Inquiry. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  Inquiry  has  revived 
your  sense  of  duty  ?— To  a  certain  extent,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  now  possible  to  keep  within  the 
law  ? — -I  think  so,  sir. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Before  this  Inquiry  you  were  knowingly 
breaking  the  law  ? — -That  is  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  you  can  quite  say  that. 
It  is  a  very  tricky  point. 

{Mr.  Eohh.)  Yes,  I  agree.  I  understand  it  to  be  the 
witness's  own  statement,  and  for  that  reason  I  take  it. 
{To  witness.')  At  all  events,  you  have  altered  your  pro- 
ceeding latterly— the  last  few  weeks.  I  mean  apart  from 
the  question  of  illegality  you  have  exercised  greater 
discretion  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  this  first  rush  was  an  artificial, 
engineered  movement  ? — Well,  I  was  informed  so,  but  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  it  was  so. 
I  mean,  that  pressure  was  not  maintained,  was  it  ? — For 
some  considerable  time  there  were  several  meetings  held, 
I  believe.    I  should  say  roughly  for  six  months. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  has  dropped  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  normal  or 
ordinary  cause  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  told  me  it  was  organised  ? — I  was  informed  so. 
Q.  Did  you   see  people  bringing  men   up   to  the 
relieving  officer  ? — (  Witness  signified  assent). 

Q.  And  you  were  told  to  relieve  them  in  a  body  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  that  movement  in  November,  1904,  was  artificial  and 
engineered  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Under  cover  of  which  the  unemployables  came  in  in 
large  numbers? — -Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  relief  granted  then  was  both  wasteful 
and  indiscriminate  ? — -To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  relieving  officers,  as  the  Inspector 
said,  had  your  sense  of  duty  revived  by  this  Inquiry  and 
other  matters,  and  you  have  conducted  your  investiga- 
tions so  strictly  that  we  find  this  enormous  reduction 
in  the  out-relief  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  that  this  reduction  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
Inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  I  understand  you  always  carried  out  the  instructions 
of  the  guardians — practically  you  had  no  alternative  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  as  you  were  a  faithful  and  obedient  servant 
you  were  not  coerced? — I  have  never  been  frightened  by 
any  guardian  into  giving  relief. 

Q.  You  carried  out  their  instructions  so  implicitly  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  coercion  ? — I  thought  it  policy 
to  carry  out  their  instructions. 

Q.  You  thought  it  policy  to  waive  your  own  judg- 
ment ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  become  a  mere  automaton — doing  what  the 
guardians  told  you  ? — If  you  like  to  put  it  so. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  put  it  at  all  unkindly.  I  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  position  ;  but  I  mean  these  were  the 
hard  facts  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  relieving  officers,  instead  of  being  people 
exercising  their  own  discretion,  became  mere  tools  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  guardians  ? — I 
am  a  servant  of  the  guardians,  and  we  all  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  their  wishes. 

Q.  Many  of  these  able-bodied  men  were  relieved  for  a 
very  long  time  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  Any  of  them  as  long  as  twelve  months  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say — on  and  ofi:. 

Q.  You  attended  this  meeting  of  the  relieving  officers  ? 
— No.  We  bad  no  meeting,  sir.  I  am  at  the  relief 
station  at  Bow  Mill,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  half  a 
dozen  to  have  a  meeting,  but  the  officers  were  not  united 
in  the  matter. 

Q.  Then  you  wanted  to  have  a  meeting  at  Bow,  but 
the  officers  were  not  united.  You  heard  there  was  a 
kind  of  meeting  among  some  of  them  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

U 


Mr.  Law, 
29  June. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  guardian  for  advice  and  ask 
what  you  should  do  ? — No. 
Q.  Not  on  any  occasion  ? — No. 

Q.  Then  you  never  had  the  slighting  doubt  as  to  the 


{The  Inspector.)  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  call 
the  superintendent  at  once. 

(3Ir.  Johnston.)  I  don't  object  in  the  least,  only  if  you 
would  reserve  his  cross-examination  

(The  TtiSjpector.)  He  wishes  to  be  called.  He  is  a  very 
busy  man. 

(Mr.  Johnston.)  I  understand  the  main  evidence  as  to 
details  will  be  given  by  the  superintendent. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  I  should  think  it  would.  You  have,  I 
think,  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  the  answer 
of  the  guardians. 

(Mr.  Johnston.)  I  quite  agree,  but  I  have  not  seen  it 


policy  you  pursued  ? — I  took  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  superintendent. 

Q.  To  relieve  in  a  body  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  carried  out  these  instructions  implicitly? — 


before  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  reading  it  just  now. 

(I'he  Inspector.)  When  is  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  expected 
here  ? 

(Mr.  Johnston.)  He  will  be  here  in  another  twenty, 
minutes. 

(The  Inspector.)  If  we  do  not  have  the  superintendent 
we  have  no  witnesses. 

(Mr.  Johnston.)  Would  it  be  convenient  if  we  take  his 
evidence  now  and  then  adjourn  for  lunch.  It  is  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  one  now.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  will  have  an 
opportunity  during  the  luncheon  interval  of  reading  the 
notes  of  the  evidence. 


Mr.  A.  Marden,  Superintendent  of  Police  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Marde:t, 
29  June. 


(The  Inspiector.)  What  is  your  name? — Alfred  Marden. 
Q.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  superintendent  of  the  police, 
Essex  County  Constabulary. 

Q.  On  the  8th  May,  1905,  you  had  occasion  to  make  a 
report  with  reference  to  the  Laindon  farm  colony  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  chief  constable,  and  that  report  was  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  members 
of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  believe  that  is  so,  sir. 

Q.  The  board  of  guardians  answered  that  report, 
and  I  believe  their  answer  was  communicated  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  then,  on  the  26th  June,  1905,  wrote  a  further 
letter  to  the  deputy  chief  constable  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  knowledge  of  that.  Are 
you  still  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I  am  still  in  the  same 
division. 

Q.  And  you  still  ? — Have  charge  of  Laindon  and 

the  spot  where  this  farm  colony  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  men  brought  down  from  Poplar  ? — Those  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  in  my  profession  as  a  police 
officer,  a  number  of  them  I  found  had  a  criminal  record, 
and  from  complaints  I  have  received  in  the  district,  and 
from  my  men  stationed  in  the  locality,  and  my  own 
observations,  I  think  generally  the  majority  are  unde- 
sirable people. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  been  brought  into 
contact  with  ? — Nineteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  cases  you  have  had  where  you 
have  charge  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  I  have  had  in  custody  and 
dealt  with  myself. 

Q.  Have  all  these  got  a  criminal  record  ? — Well,  all 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into.  There 
are  some  dealt  with  where  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  inquiry. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  ? — Seven  or  eight — about  eight. 

Q.  Have  all  those  got  criminal  records  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  number  of  inmates  is  from  100  to  150? — That 
is  so.  I  think  I  have  stated  in  my  report  about  200,  but 
probably  I  was  a  little  in  excess  of  the  number. 

Q.  The  total  number  of  inmates  that  have  been  to  the 
farm  colony  is  821  ;  total  number  admitted,  not  includ- 
ing re-admissions,  560  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  we  get  from  the  books.  And  out  of 
these,  twenty  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  police  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Out  of  that  twenty  you  have  examined  the  records 
of  eight  ? — About  eight  or  nine  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  justifies  you  in  saying  the 
majority  have  criminal  records  ? — I  think  so,  dealing 
with  what  I  have  seen  of  their  conduct,  and  complaints 
I  have  received  from  my  man  stationed  there,  specially 
told  off  to  look  after  them.  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause I  have  only  dealt  with  these  few  there  have  not 
been  more  detected.  For  instance,  my  man  detected  one 
of  the  board's  own  servants  and  two  of  the  pauper  inmates 
stealing  coal.    They  were  not  dealt  with. 


Q.  Have  all  these  cases  with  which  you  have  dealt 
been  dealt  with  by  yourself  summarily,  or  have  any  of 
them  been  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — They  were 
dealt  with  by  the  justices  of  the  Court. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  deal  with  them  summarily,  or  were 
they  prosecuted  ? — Some  were  dealt  with  by  summons 
and  some  by  warrants  issued  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  colony. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  were  dealt  with  by 
summons,  and  also  who  by  ?— In  each  instance  myself. 

Q.  Included  in  that  number  were  there  any  summoned 
by  the  guardians  for  offences  committed  in  the  colony  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  They  were  not  dealt  with  by  summons.  A 
warrant  was  issued,  and  the  men  were  arrested.  In 
some  instances  they  were  arrested  without  a  warrant. 

Q.  What  portion  of  these  prosecutions  were  originated 
by  the  guardians,  and  what  portion  by  the  police  or 
private  individuals  ? — I  should  say  the  majority  are  by 
the  guardians,  for  refractory  conduct,  drunk  and  re- 
fractory conduct.  I  have  dealt  with  several  for  drunken- 
ness, and  I  have  dealt  with  one  for  assaulting  the  police. 
I  have  dealt  with  one  or  two  for  larceny — stealing — and 
I  hold  warrants  for  two  or  three  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Were  these  the  gravest  offences  with  which  the  men 
were  charged  ? — The  most  serious  offence  was  assaulting 
the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

Q.  You  say  men  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  public- 
houses  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  fact.    They  still  do  that. 

Q.  Which  public-house  ? — As  late  as  March  this  year  I 
prosecuted  two  for  drunkenness  on  the  highway — two  of 
these  inmates. 

Q.  Last  March  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  get  ? — In  default  of  paying  a  fine 
they  were  sent  to  prison  for  seven  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ?— I  don't  know, 
sir.  In  April  I  prosecuted  a  man  for  drunkenness  and 
his  fine  was  paid.   I  think  he  went  back. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  and  the  amount  of  his  fine  ? — 
2s.  M.  and  4.s.  It  was  in  December,  1905.  Richard 
Mouse.    I  don't  suggest  the  guardians  were  

Q.  Oh,  no.  Do  you  say  this  frequenting  of  public- 
houses  is  habitual  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Shall  we  get  better  evidence  of  that  from  your 
resident  constable? — I  think  for  the  first  year,  1905,  it 
was  habitual,  but  this  year,  although  I  have  cases  of 
drunkenness  against  two  or  three  of  the  inmates,  I  think 
the  frequenting  of  the  public-houses  has  improved. 

Q.  So  there  is  not  so  much  frequenting  of  the  public- 
houses  now  as  formerly  ? — I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  annoyance  caused  to  resi- 
dents by  the  behaviour  of  the  Laindon  men  ? — I  have 
received  complaints  personally  from  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  I  have  received  reports  from  my  man  stationed 
in  the  locality,  and  I  have  received  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  seeking  for  more  police  protec- 
tion and  asking  for  a  man  to  be  located  in  the  imme 
diate  neighbourhood  of  this  colony.  In  consequence  of 
that  petition  an  officer  has  been  stationed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  I  attribute  the  better  behaviour  to 
his  presence  there. 
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Q.  So  long  as  the  men  were  merely  drunk  in  public- 
houses  the  police  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  had  they  ? — 
They  would  go  home  at  a  very  late  hour — midnight — 
shouting  and  brawling,  and  that  was  the  nature  of  the 
complaint. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
Yes,  I  have  gone  out  there  at  night  myself  on  purpose 
and  found  men  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  sent  them  home  to  the  colony. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  found  in  that  condition  ? 
— I  found  three  one  night  and  two  on  another  occasion. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  these  men  had  had  too  much 
drink  or  were  simply  sleeping  out  ? — They  had  had 
too  much  to  drink.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  here  that 
I  have  complained  personally  to  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Clarke,  as  to  these  complaints,  once  at  my  office  and 
once  I  attended  the  farm  on  purpose  to  complain, 
and  I  sent  my  man.  Mr.  Clarke's  'reply  to  me 
was  that  he  did  his  best  and  could  not  do  any  more. 
His  house  is  situated  some  distance  away,  and  he  left  the 
dormitories  where  the  inmates  slept  at  ten  o'clock  and  he 
could  not  be  answerable  for  them  when  he  was  out.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  man  had  not  got  sufficient  staff 
to  put  a  man  there  at  night.  Since  my  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  a  night  watchman  has  been  put 
there. 

Q.  You  make  an  allegation  that  you  don't  think  it  safe 
for  females  at  any  time  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  safe.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  feel  safe  with  150  of  these  men 
there.  I  made  that  statement  that  the  complaint  was 
from  a  lady  of  the  district. 

Q.  Did  she  give  you  any  reason  for  making  that 
complaint  ? — Her  reason  was  that  these  men  were  prowl- 
ing about  there  all  hours  in  numbers,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  and  did  not  think  it  was  safe. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  any  considerable  quantity  of 
the  men  are  outside  Laindon,  say,  after  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  ? — At  the  time  I  made  my  report,  yes. 

Q.  It  has  to  some  extent  ceased  ? — Very  much  ceased 
after  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Entirely  ceased  ? — Well,  I  will  not  say  entirely 
ceased  because  I  have  had  one  man  arrested  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  in  Brentwood,  seven  miles  away,  and  several 
others  were  there  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  that  V — The  case  of  assault  on  the  police 
I  referred  to,  April,  1906. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  men  are  feasted.  Have  you 
any  reason  for  saying  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told 
repeatedly  by  Mr.  Clarke  himself  that  they  are  fed 
on  prime  joints  and  the  best  of  everything,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  And  men  I  have  had  in  custody  I 
have  heard  say  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  they  are  paid  a  small  sum 
of  money  ? — I  used  their  own  servant's  word  that  they 
received  in  addition  to  their  keep  two  suits  of  clothes, 
two  ounces  of  tobacco  per  week,  and  sixpence  pocket 
money.  That  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  to  me  by 
the  men  who  had  been  sent  there. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  anything  less  than  two  suits  of 
clothes  ? — No,  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  You  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
gangers  ? — Yes,  those  are  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
probably  men.  of  the  labouring  class.  One  man  I 
remember  who  has  a  very  long  record. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  writing  the  name  on  paper? — I 
cannot  give  it  to  you  without  referring  to  my  books. 

Q.  You  will  perhaps  give  it  to  Mr.  Robb  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  come  again,  I  have  not  got  it  with 
me.  The  very  last  personally  I  dealt  with,  although  he 
is  a  pauper  inmate,  had  Is.  i^d.  in  his  pocket.  It  is 
proof  they  have  money  from  somewhere. 

Q.  What  was  that  case? — Of  refractory  conduct, 
drawing  a  knife  at  the  superintendent  and  his  sub- 
ordinate and  threatening  to  stab  them.  That  was  as 
late  as  Tuesday. 

Q.  Last  Tuesday  ? — As  late  as  the  27th,  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

Q.  That  man  had  Is.  id.  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  this  report  ? — No, 
sir. 

{The  Inspector.)   Has  anything  been  heard  of  Mr. 
Grant? 


{Mr.  Johnston.)  I  understand  he  has  telephoned.    I  do  Mr.  Marden 

not  want  to  delay  the  proceedings  on  account  of  his  

absence.  29  June. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  gather  that  in  your  judgment  this 
colony  consists  of  a  number  of  undesirable  persons? — 
That  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  from  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

Q.  And  are  a  nuisance  to  this  part  of  Essex  ? — Yes,  in 
my  opinion. 

Q.  And  a  menace  to  the  inhabitants  ?— Yes. 

Q.  The  colony  was  started,  I  think,  in  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  first  attracted  your  attention  to  it? — Com- 
plaints I  received  and  reports  from  my  own  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  those  complaints  ? — That 
these  men  were  roaming  about  the  district  late  at  night, 
shouting  and  brawling,  after  the  closing  hours  of  public- 
houses. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  women,  you  have 
told  us  of  one  lady  who  came  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  have  there  been  cases  of 
indecent  exposure  by  colonists  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Your  constable  is  here.  Has  he  made  any  report? — 
Yes,  he  has  made  a  report,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  There  have  been  assaults  upon  the  police  by  the 
colonists  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  a  publican 
who  refused  to  serve  several  of  these  men  with  drink 
one  Sunday  in  February  ? — That  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
beer-house  in  Little  Burstead,  some  four  miles  from 
there.  He  refused  to  serve  them  with  drink  because 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  drink.  One  smashed 
his  window.  I  have  a  summons  in  that  case  to  serve  on 
the  man  when  he  can  be  found. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ? — I  could  not 
give  it. 

Q.  Was  it  Macqueen  ? — I  think  it  was.  He  was 
identified  on  the  colony  by  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Q.  When  you  had  got  the  summons  for  him  he  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  ? — He  had  disappeared ;  I 
don't  know  how. 

Q.  Have  there  been  cases  of  begging  by  these  men  ? — 
I  have  received  complaints  of  that  from  my  men. 

Q.  You  have? — I  have  specially  told  a  constable  to 
get  into  plain  clothes  to  try  and  detect  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  know  him  ? — -Most  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  put  to  the  Inspector  that  there  were  only 
twenty  actual  prosecutions  ? — True. 

Q.  But  does  that  represent  the  number  of  offences 
and  the  number  of  complaints? — No. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  would  be  much  greater  ?— Yes. 

Q.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  many  private  residents, 
although  they  have  complained,  have  refused  to  prose- 
cute ? — Declined  to  take  any  action. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience  of  work- 
houses or  pauper  settlements  ? — -Yes.  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  of  such  a  settlement  as  this.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  divison  where  there  was  not  a  workhouse. 

Q.  According  to  your  view,  were  these  men  treated  as 
paupers  ? — No.  An  ordinary  pauper  would  be  an  inmate 
of  that  place,  and  only  allowed  out  by  a  permit.  That 
is  not  so  in  this  case.  When  the  men  had  done  their 
work  at  5  or  5.30  in  the  evening,  and  at  1  on  Saturdays, 
they  appeared  to  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  liked. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  they  were  hard-working,  industrious, 
decent  people,  it  would  not  matter  ?— No,  it  would 
perhaps  be  to  their  interest  if  they  were  respectable 
people. 

Q.  You  know  the  farm? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  ? — About  a  hundred  acres. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  are  going  to  call  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  farm. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  have  been  about  800  sent  there 
altogether  since  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  farm  could  conceivably  oifer 
useful  employment  for  that  number  of  men  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  usual  number  on  farms  of  that 
size  in  the  district  ? — I  should  not  think  farms  of  that 
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size  would  occupy  more  than  about  eight  or  ten  men. 
That  would  be  putting  it  very  fair. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  men  at  work  ? — Yes,  attempt- 
ing to  work. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  them  do  ? — I  have  seen  these 
men  in  gangs  in  the  field  almost  weekly  since  their  occu- 
pation. They  have  been  principally  turning  over  the  soil 
with  a  spade,  forking,  or  hoeing,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  They  would  turn  over  a  spit,  which  would  not 
take  a  second,  and  then  have  a  five  minutes'  rest  on  top 
of  their  tools,  and  smoke  their  pipes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  sample  of  the  labour  that  goes  on  ? — 
Yes,  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  You  have  made  it  your  business  to  watch  these  men, 
and  formed  an  opinion  of  the  class  of  men  who  are  sent 
there  ? — I  have  been  compelled  to  visit  that  district 
frequently  from  a  police  point  of  view  in  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

Q.  Are  these  men  persons  who  can  usefully  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  ? — I  think  the  majority 
are  men  quite  out  of  their  sphere  of  life.  Unfitted  for 
that  occupation  altogether.  I  should  think  a  proper 
agricultural  labourer  in  one  day  would  do  the  work  of  six 
of  these  without  exaggeration. 

Q.  I  suppose  with  these  hundreds  of  men  we  have  had 
some  large  crops  produced  on  the  farm  ? — I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  crops  have  been 
produced  ? — There  was  some  kind  cf  crop  there  last  year 
— a  few  cabbages  and  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes.  That 
is  all  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  this  year — wheat  or  oats  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  field  of  oats,  if  you  may  call  it  a  field  of  oats. 
It  is  a  very  bad  crop.  I  should  think  it  will  produce 
hardly  as  much  as  it  has  taken  to  plant  it.  The  other 
land  is  more  or  less  planted  with  potatoes.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it,  anyway. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  such  crops  as  would  represent  a 
fair  output  of  the  labour  of  all  these  hundreds  of 
men  ? — No. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  labour  you  have  seen  and  the  crops 
you  know  have  been  produced,  is  it  possible  these  men 
could  have  been  kept  consistently  employed  ? — Not  if 
they  had  done  the  ordinary  work  of  a  labourer  ;  certainly 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  have  done  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  distaste  for  work  or  in- 
capacity ? — I  could  not  say.  I  should  think  some  of  it  is 
distaste. 

Q.  When  they  went  from  one  public-house  to  another 
would  they  go  singly  or  in  gangs  ? — Generally  several 
together. 

Q.  Does  that  still  go  on  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Q.  Why  ? — I  think  the  night  watchman  being  there 
and  a  constable  in  the  district  has  had  some  desired 
effect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  pocket  money  of  6cZ.  a  week  has 
been  stopped  ? — The  superintendent  told  me  it  was  to  be 
stopped. 

Q.  When  you  arrest  these  men  you  sometimes  find 
money  on  them  ? — I  could  only  say  definitely  as  to  the 
last  one.    I  could  not  say  without  I  referred  to  my  books. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  gangers  there  are  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Is  there  one  called  Trip  Tyler? — That  is  one  I 
referred  to. 

Q.  Is  he  a  desirable  character  ? — In  my  opinion,  no, 

Q.  Is  he  a  poacher  ? — There  is  a  record  of  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  sort  of  person  employed  as  ganger  to 
maintain  discipline  with  the  colonists  ? — I  think  the  object 
of  these  men  is  to  show  them  their  work. 

Q.  Have  you  a  record  of  convictions  of  colonists  ? — I 
have  a  copy. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  putting  that  in  to  the  Inspector  ? 
— I  don't  mind  a  bit. 

Q.  There  is  a  man  Alfred  Henry  Angel  ? — Yes,  he  is 
there. 

Q.  There  are  two  previous  convictions  in  his  case,  two 
convictions  at  Brentwood  ? — Yes. 


Q.  William  Williams  is  convicted  of  a  workhouse  case 
and  Alfred  Shaw  the  same,  two  convictions.  William 
Welton,  before  he  goes  there,  there  are  six  convictions  at 
the  Thames  Police  Court  and  one  at  Brentwood  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  has  been  convicted  of  assault,  drunkenness,  re- 
fractory behaviour,  assault  on  the  police,  and  refusing  to 
work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  These  convictions  commence  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1903  ?— 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes,  that  is  right. 

(il/r.  Rohh.)  So  that  in  one  year,  between  June,  1903, 
and  August,  1904,  this  William  Welton  was  convicted 
here  in  London  no  less  than  six  times  ;  he  was  then  sent 
down  to  Laindon  as  a  suitable  subject  for  this  colony  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  George  Frederick  Martin,  there  are  two  convictions. 
Then  there  is  George  Brailley,  he  was  convicted  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  on  5th  June,  1905,  larceny,  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  sentenced  to  seven  days.  He  is  afterwards 
sent  to  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  when  he  gets  there  he  is  convicted  of  abscond- 
ing from  the  workhouse  with  a  suit  of  clothes  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Alfred  Bell  was  convicted  at  Brentwood  in  1905  of 
drunkenness,  is  fined  Is.  and  costs  4s.,  which  he  paid  ? — 
At  that  time  he  was  employed  at  the  Hutton  farm,  and 
not  with  Mr.  Clarke.  He  afterwards  went  there  and  appears 
again. 

Q.  Having  qualified  by  obtaining  this  conviction  is  s^t 
as  a  proper  inmate  of  the  colony  ? — I  assume  that  is  so. 

Q.  Where  he  steals  a  table  knife  on  24th  May,  1906  ? — 
That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  William  Detenon,  on  25th  October,  1904,  convicted 
of  drunkenness  at  Brentwood  ?— Yes,  he  was  then  an 
inmate. 

Q.  When  they  are  fined  in  this  way  do  they  pay  the 
fines  or  serve  the  term  ? — In  one  instance  the  fine  was 
paid. 

Q.  When  they  come  out  of  prison  do  they  return  to 
the  colony  ?— I  could  not  say. 

Q.  George  Mitchell,  convicted  at  Brentwood,  1905, 
larceny  of  bicycle  lamp  ?— Yes. 

Q.  John  Sheehan,  1906,  at  Brentwood.  He  is  a  recent 
one.  Absconded  with  a  pair  of  boots  from  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  been  rather  busy  at  Brentwood  ? 
— It  has  made  us  somewhat  busy. 

Q.  Then  there  is  John  Fardall  at  Brentwood,  29th 
March,  1906,  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

Q.  All  these  men  it  is  obvious  could  not  get  the  drink 
in  sufiicient  quantity  to  be  intoxicated  unless  they  had 
money  ? — Yes.  They  had  &d.  a  week  quite  recently,  I 
don't  know  who  from. 

Q.  John  Randall,  April,  1906,  drunkenness? — Yes. 

Q.  James  Bell,  May,  1906,  absconding  with  two  suits 
of  clothes.  Are  there  any  more  recent  convictions 
v;ithin  the  last  week  or  so  ? — We  have  had  two  this 
week. 

Q.  What  are  they  for? — One  was  for  drunkenness, 
being  refractory  at  this  branch  workhouse  • 

Q.  I  notice  you  use  the  expression  workhouse  with 
reluctance  ? — In  these  charges  it  must  be  so.  This  one  is 
termed  a  branch  workhouse  of  Poplar. 

Q.  What  is  this  other  conviction  ? — The  other  was  for 
refusing  to  work,  drawing  a  knife  on  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants,  and  threatening  to  stab  them  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  useful  public  or  private  interest 
is  being  served  by  the  colony  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that 
I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  any  good.  It  is  encouraging 
these  men  in  a  state  of  laziness. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  motor  waggon.  Has 
that  been  a  success  ? — I  should  think  it  has  not. 

Q.  Is  it  working  very  often  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 
I  heard  it  was  worn  out  and  was  sent  to  Forest  Gate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sufficient  crop  produced  at  the  place  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  a  large  motor  waggon  ? — No. 
Eight  months  in  the  year  it  could  not  get  on  to  the  land 
in  that  district. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Clarke  make  any  statement  about  that 
motor  waggon  ? — Yes.  I  had  to  complain  to  Mr.  Clarke 
about  the  careless  way  in  which  the  driver  was  driving 
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it,  and  he  then  told  me  it  was  not  wanted  there.  It  was 
a  nuisance.  It  was  always  breaking  down.  In  fact,  he 
said  it  was  a  mare's  nest. 

Q.  When  all  these  little  cases  are  brought  before  your 
bench,  who  conducts  them  ? — A  local  solicitor. 

Q.  Is  it  the  most  economical  way  of  going  to  work  ? — 
It  could  be  done  without  more  easily. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  guardians  visit  this  colony  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  go  there  ? — I  have  not  seen  them  for 
some  time.  In  the  first  part  they  used  to  come  in 
vehicles,  sometimes  from  Brentwood. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  away  ? — Seven  miles. 

Q.  There  is  a  station  at  Laindon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  colony  ? — You  can  walk 
there  in  a  mile. 

Q.  What  kind  of  vehicles  did  ihe  guardians  take  from 
Brentwood  ? — Landaus. 

Q.  And  pair-horse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  country  is  pleasant  round  there  ? — 
Yes,  at  present  it  is  very  nice  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  sufficient  supervision 
of  the  men  ? — No,  I  am  quite  sure  there  has  not  been. 

Q.  Sufficient  restraint  placed  upon  them  ? — The  men 
when  they  left  o£E  work  have  been  allowed  to  go  just 
where  they  liked. 

Q.  Had  you  any  complaints  of  trespassing  ? — Only 
through  my  men.  I  have  seen  them  in  threes  and  fours 
trapesing  about  over  land  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  colonists  were  sent  up 
to  take  part  in  the  unemployed  demonstration? — Only  by 
hearsay. 

Q.  Not  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — No,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  fact. 

Q.  Is  this  Shenfield  School  in  the  same  locality  ? — It  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  away.    It  is  in  my  district. 

Q.  It  is  rather  a  fine  building  ? — Yery. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  anything  going 
on  there  ? — They  are  making  a  cricket  pitch. 

{The  Inspector.)  Personally,  I  hope  they  are  having  a 
cricket  pitch.  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  instrument  of 
civilization  I  know  of. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  may  be  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  good 
many  labouring  men  who  pay  rates  have  not  got  cricket 
pitches  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — A  good  cricket  pitch 
could  have  been  made  on  any  ground  there  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  this. 

Q.  A  number  of  men  were  engaged  ? — Have  been. 

Q.  How  did  the  stealing  of  coal  come  under  notice  ? — 
My  officer  in  the  village  detected  them  in  the  act. 

Q.  Representations  were  made  to  the  guardians? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  prosecute  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  question  of 
potatoes  which  were  stolen  recently  ? — I  would  rather  not 
touch  upon  that,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  enquiry  at  the  present 
time. 

{Mr.  Johnston.')  How  many  visits  have  you  paid  to  the 
colony  ? — I  have  only  been  once  on  the  building.  It  is 
quite  visible  from  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  know  its  condition  at  the  time  they  took 
it  ? — It  was  in  rather  a  bad  state. 

Q.  Had  it  been  used  as  a  dairy  farm  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  practically  derelict  ? — I  will  not  say  that.  It 
had  been  neglected. 

Q.  We  are  told  it  is  110  acres  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  guardians  took  it  there  was  no 
water  at  all  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know   that    since  the  guardians  have 

I taken  it  a  large  reservoir  has  been  built  ? — I  believe  it  is 
true. 
Q.  You  will  agree  with  me  your  inspection  of  the  farm 
upon  driving  past  cannot  have  been  very  exact  ? — I  have 
never  said  that  I  have  inspected  the  farm. 
Q.  What  you  have  seen  in  driving  by  has  not  given  a 
great  idea  of  what  goes  on  ? — It  gave  an  idea  as  to  the 
industry  of  the  inmates. 


Q.  Reservoir  and  filter  beds  are  important  works  ?— It    Mr.  Marden. 

is  the  sort  of  work  you  would  not  expect  agricultural   

labourers  to  do.  29  June. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  75  acres  of  the  110  have  been 
dug  and  dug  again  ? — I  know  they  have  been  dug. 

Q.  Dug  twice  and  trenched? — I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  buildings  have  been  put  up 
there  ? — They  had  to  have  buildings  to  shelter  the 
men. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  encouraging  laziness  ? — And  I 
adhere  to  my  statement. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  have  a  list  of  all  the  cases 
referred  to  ?— Angel,  May,  1903  ;  June,  1903. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  object.  If  the  learned  counsel  wants 
this  list  put  in  he  must  have  all  the  convictions  ?— Angel, 
4th  August,  1904,  refusing  to  work,  pauper  inmate  of  Dun- 
ton  branch  workhouse,  21  days'  hard  labour ;  4th  August, 
1904,  absconding  from  the  workhouse  with  a  pair  of  boots, 
one  month  hard  labour,  to  run  consecutively.  Two  pre- 
viously, 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  the  previous  convic- 
tions ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  undertaking  was  that  we  should  have 
the  previous  convictions. 

{Mr.  Johtiston.)  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  in  going 
through  everything  in  detail. 

(Jfr.  Rohh.)  I  say  no  evidence  can  be  of  value  as  to 
the  character  of  these  men  unless  we  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  convictions.  If  the  learned  counsel  had  had  ex- 
perience in  criminal  work  he  would  know  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  police  officer  to  investigate. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  If  a  man  had  been  condemned  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

{The  Inspector.)  Read  it  out,  superintendent? — -Angel, 
previous  convictions,  stealing  a  shovel,  wilful  damage, 
two  months'  hard  labour  ;  William  Williams,  refusing 
to  work,  21  days'  hard  labour.  I  made  no  inquiry  about 
him.  Alfred  Shaw,  refractory  pauper  and  assaulting  the 
cook,  two  charges,  14  days  or  a  month,  in  October,  1904  ; 
William  Welton,  refusing  to  work,  refractory  pauper, 
one  month  hard  labour,  February,  1905,  six  previous 
convictions,  four  in  1904,  one  refusing  to  work  in  Poplar 
Workhouse.  George  Frederick  Martin,  absconding  with 
workhouse  clothing,  two  months'  hard  labour,  previous  con- 
viction, for  deserting  his  wife  and  family,  three  months. 
George  Brailley,  August,  1905,  absconding  with  work- 
house clothes,  one  month,  previous  conviction  for  larceny 
of  boots.  Alfred  George  Bell,  drunkenness,  fined  Is.  and 
costs,  4s.  That  is  the  case  I  referred  to  at  Hutton  Park. 
The  same  man  at  Brentwood  on  24th  May,  1906,  larceny 
of  table  knife,  seven  days'  hard  labour.  William  Detenon, 
drunkenness  at  Brentwood,  seven  days.  George  Mitchell, 
May,  1905,  larceny,  bicycle  lamp,  21  days'  hard  labour. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  Was  he  an  inmate  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 
He  stole  this  at  the  Laindon  Hotel  whilst  out  drinking. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  list  ? — John  Sheehan,  absconding 
with  workhouse  clothing,  one  month  in  March,  1906. 
John  Fardall,  29th  March,  1906,  drunkenness  on  the 
highway,  proceeded  by  summons,  seven  days'  hard  labour. 
Fred  Nunn,  same  offence,  and  same  date.  Both  went  to 
prison  for  seven  days.  John  Randall,  April,  1906,  fined 
5s.  and  costs,  4s.  James  H.  Bell,  May,  1906,  absconding 
with  workhouse  clothing,  21  days.  Richard  Mouse,  De- 
cember, 1905,  drunkenness,  2.5.  and  costs,  paid.  That 
was  paid  by  someone  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Court 
from  the  colony.  John  Ingles,  April,  1906,  assault  on 
the  police,  one  month,  seven  or  eight  previous  convictions. 
Albert  Christmas,  absconding  and  carrying  away  the 
workhouse  clothing,  14  days.  Steele,  June,  1906,  drunk 
and  refractory,  14  days.  Francis  Harrop,  refractory  con- 
duct and  refusing  to  work,  seven  days. 

Q.  Out  of  that  list  four  cases  of  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  police  and  the  others  by  the  guardians. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  number  altogether  ?— Nineteen. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  all  the  convictions  of  inmates 
of  the  colony  to  date  ? — Yes — convictions. 

Q.  You  said  something  of  a  ganger  having  a  bad  record. 
Is  his  name  Trip  Tyler  ? — Yes.  I  believe  one  of  these 
convictions  is  one  of  the  gangers. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  were  previous  convictions  proved 
against  any  of  those  offenders  ? — Six.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  follow  there  were  no  convictions  against  the  others. 
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Mr.  Marden.  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  questions. 

  You  have  given  evidence  before  now,  and  know  it  is  not 

29  June.  your  business  to  volunteer  evidence  unless  it  is  asked  ? — I 
  have  been  sworn  to  tell  the  truth. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  is  an  alarming  proposition. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  a  vul- 
gar altercation  with  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  How  dare  you  say  that !  How  dare  you, 
sir.    I  appeal  to  the  Inspector. 

{The  hispector.)  These  interpolations  are  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  I  agree.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon 
Mr.  Robb.  I  said  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  a  vulgar 
altercation.  {To  vntness)  :  Do  you  feel  justified  by  that 
record  in  describing  these  inmates  as  a  menace  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Essex  ? — I  feel  justified  in 
everything  I  said. 

Q.  Who  made  complaints  ? — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squier. 

Q.  Did  not  they  make  specific  complaint  against  certain 
inmates  ? — No.  They  complained  of  the  inmates  dis- 
turbing them  at  night. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  if  any  of  those  complaints  were 
made  against  individuals  who  were  identified  in  any 
way  ? — Only  the  one  I  have  referred  to  as  breaking  a 
window. 

Q.  All  these  complaints  were  verbal,  I  suppose  ? — I  had 
one  in  writing. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — No  ;  I  submitted  it  to  the 
Chief  Constable. 

Q.  Were  there  other  complaints  in  writing  ?— I  think 
I  had  two  letters. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  they  written  ? — Last  year,  and 
the  petition.  That  is  from  all  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district,  two  or  three  parishes  round. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  petition  ? — It  would 
probably  be  about  April  last  year. 

Q.  Was  the  purport  of  the  petition  for  the  appointment 
of  an  extra  constable  for  the  district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Had  not  the  same  suggestion  been  made  before  the 
colony  was  there  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  district  is  it  ? — Rural.  There  are 
villages  round. 

Q.  How  many  constables  have  you  for  that  district  ? — 
I  have  three  now.    I  have  put  an  additional  man  there. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  area  of  the  district  ? — I  cannot. 
The  men  live  about  three  miles  apart.  There  are  three 
or  four  parishes  in  the  hands  of  these  three  men.  My 
division  is  nearly  20  miles  from  end  to  end. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  you  brought  an  additional  population 
of  150  people  into  a  district  it  would  make  a  difference 
to  the  district  in  proportion  ? — It  would  increase  it  to 
that  extent.    That  is  common  sense. 

•  Q.  Don't  try  to  be  smart.  Would  the  addition  of 
150  people  double  the  population  of  that  part? — It 
would  double  the  population  of  Dunton. 

Q.  So  the  addition  of  such  a  number  would  require 
additional  police,  however  respectable  the  people  might 
be  ? — No,  it  would  not.  I  have  had  to  deprive  another 
place  of  one. 

Q.  It  would  make  a  large  difference  ? — Not  if  it  is 
well-behaved. 

Q.  As  to  the  petition,  do  you  know  who  drew.it  up  ? 
— I  could  not  give  you  any  idea.  Mr.  Squier  sent  it 
to  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  the  petition?  It  is  in 
the  papers.    Mr.  Butler  stated  it. 

{3Ir.  Johnston.)  It  refers  to  the  nuisance  of  motor  cars 
and  gipsies. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  not  fair  to  say  motor  cars  and  gipsies 
were  chiefly  named  ? — The  population  did  not  warrant  a 
man  going  there,  and  I  had  to  deprive  Brentwood  town 
of  one. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  extra  constable  was  sent  there? — 
And  he  is  still  there. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  With  regard  to  your  statement  of 
complaints  received  that  these  inmates  were  out  late  at 
night.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  night  watchman  was 
appointed  by  the  Guardians  last  year  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  that.  There  is  one  there — the  outcome  of  the 
petition  and  my  report,  I  should  think. 


Q.  You  do  not  suagest  there  is  anything  serious  to 
complain  about  now  ? — Not  nearly  so  much  as  when  I 
made  my  report. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  where  the  6d.  a  week  came  from? 
— I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  it  came  out  of  the  rates  ? — I  do 
not  suggest  anything. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Shenfield  school,  do  you  know 
that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  cricket  pitch  is  being 
raised  by  subscription  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  £280  has  been  subscribed  ? — This  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Robb  that  the  colony  was  not  doing 
any  good  and  was  encouraging  a  state  of  laziness.  Will 
you  tell  me  on  what  grounds  you  base  that  wholesale 
condemnation  ? — On  my  own  observations. 

Q.  Do  you  drive  along  there  once  a  day  ? — Not  once  a 
day.  Not  less  than  once  a  week.  Sometimes  three 
times  a  week.  I  go  through  the  parts  of  the  district 
about  every  other  day. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  reservoir  from  the  farm  ? — Judging 
from  the  apparatus  they  use  on  it,  I  should  say  about  200 
or  300  yards. 

Q.  Does  this  drive  along  the  road  enable  you  to  see 
what  is  going  on  over  an  area  of  110  acres? — Not  the 
whole  of  it.    I  do  not  always  drive. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  in  a  position  on  that  obser- 
vation to  say  practically  no  work  has  been  done  ? — I 
don't  say  that.    I  don't  say  no  work  has  been  done. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  encourages  a  state 
of  laziness? — If  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  was 
employed  he  would  do  as  much  as  six  men  here. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  from  the  road,  walking  or 
driving,  you  can  see  the  reservoir  ? — It  depends  on  which 
way  you  are  going.  I  can  see  the  pumping  apparatus  oa 
top  of  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  In  every  division  you  have  had  there 
has  been  a  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Any  offence  committed  in  a  workhouse  would 
come  within  your  notice  as  an  officer? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  a  workhouse  to 
have  such  offences  as  refusing  to  work,  refractory,  and  so 
on  ? — They  do  occur,  but  not  so  frequently  as  they  are 
going  on  here. 

Q.  A  workhouse  to  have  50  able-bodied  men  in  would 
be  a  large  workhouse  now.  Have  you  remembered  the 
fact  that  all  these  men  are  able-bodied,  at  that  period  of 
life  whtn  they  would  commit  these  offences  ? — All  I 
have  had  are  able-bodied  men  and  some  very  young. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  this.  Take  Welton.  He  has 
had  six  convictions.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  done  him 
any  good  ? — ^No. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  it  might  be  well  to  try  another 
system  ? — Of  course,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to 
consider,  is  it  ? 

Q.  To  some  extent  it  might  modify  your  judgment  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that.  I  should  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Have  you  also  considered  that,  although  a  man 
might  not  be  absolutely  reformed,  he  might  be  improved 
in  health  and  strength  ? — If  he  could  not  improve  under 
the  conditions  he  has  at  Dunton,  then  he  could  not 
improve  by  any.  Good  shelter,  good  clothes,  good  food, 
and  very  little  to  do. 

Q  That  might  improve  his  health,  but  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  their  morals  ?— I  should  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  on  their  morals. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of  management 
arising  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  wall  round  the 
place  ? — -That  is  a  great  difficulty.  And  it  is  an  awkward 
position  Mr.  Clarke  is  placed  in. 

Q.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  put  a  wall  round  so 
large  an  area  ? — It  was  quite  possible  to  enclose  it.  If  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  school  at  Hutton  it  is  possible  to  do 
this. 

Q.  How  much  can  a  man  get  drunk  upon.  I  don't 
know  ? — Some  will  drink  a  pailful  and  another  cannot 
drink  a  quart. 

Q.  Can  a  man  get  drunk  on  sixpence  ? — He  can  get 
three  pints  of  beer  and  beg  another  one  or  two  in  the 
house  and  easily  get  drunk. 
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Q.  How  many  pints  of  beer  would  do  it  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  individual.    Some  will  get  drunk  on  a  little. 

Q.  I  daresay  there  is  always  the  personal  equation  to 
remember.  Would  sixpence  a  week  be  enough  to  make 
a  man  drunk  ? — I  could  not  say  so. 

■  Q.  It  would  induce  him  to  go  into  the  public-house  ? — 
It  would  give  him  the  material  to  go  in  with. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  him  in  demoralising 
him  indirectly  ? — It  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  go. 

Q.  If  a  man  does  not  spend  his  sixpence  on  drink,  how 
would  he  spend  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  On  acid  drops? — He  could  spend  it  on  many  things. 

Q.  His  natural  impulse  would  be  to  go  where  there  are 
others  ? — He  could  spend  it  on  mineral  waters. 

Q.  He  would  not  get  the  company  with  mineral 
waters  ? — I  think  so. 


Q.  Do  you  think  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  has  arisen  Mr.Marden. 

from  the  sixpence  a  week  ? — I  think  so.    It  has  given   

them  the  inducement  to  leave  the  Colony.  29-.June. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cabs  at  Laindon  Station  ? — I  think 
they  can  get  a  cab  at  Laindon. 

Q.  Are  there  many  trains  to  Laindon '! — Yes,  a  fair 
service. 

Q.  Was  the  land  in  hand  when  the  Guardians  took  it  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  was  a  tenant. 

Q.  So  it  was  in  poor  condition  ?— I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Breaking  up  old  pasture  land  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
recommended  ? — No  ;  the  pasture  land  is  needed. 

Q.  In  the  petition  they  refer  to  Poplar  colony,  motor- 
cars, and  gipsies  ? — Motor-cars  are  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  part  not  frequently  used.  Gipsies  do  go  that  way, 
but  there  is  nowhere  for  them  to  encamp. 


Mr.  G.  Reeve,  Police  Constable  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.')  What  is  your  station  ? — -Laindon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Two  years  last 
April. 

Q.  Have  you  received  instructions  with  regard  to 
watching  the  colony  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  they  were? — From  the  super- 
intendent.   To  try  and  stop  men  from  begging. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  begging  ? — No,  I  did  not  catch 
one.    They  know  me,  all  of  them. 

Q.  So  they  do  not  beg  of  you  ? — They  do  not  beg 
of  me. 

Q.  Have  you  had  complaints  of  any  other  offence  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  exposed  themselves  to  a  young  lady  this  time 
last  year. 

Q.  Was  there  any  prosecution  ? — Her  father  refused  to 
allow  her  to  go  to  the  colony  to  identify  them. 

'  Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  complaints  ? — From  the 
begging,  principally.   And  a  lot  of  drunkenness  and  noise. 

Q.  Where  ? — At  the  Laindon  Hotel,  and  they  go  home 
through  the  fields  and  start  shouting. 

Q.  Is  that  going  on  now  ? — No. 

Q.  Things  are  better  ? — Since  the  Qd.  a  week  has  been 
stopped. 

Q.  They  are  not  pleased  at  that  ? — They  are  dis- 
appointed. 

(.I/r.  Rohh.)  What  class  of  men  are  they  generally? — 
Lately  they  have  been  a  very  decent  class.  Up  to  about 
six  months  ago  they  were  a  rowdy  lot.  They  went  about 
in  gangs  from  one  public-house  to  another. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  superintendent  that  they 
were  a  menace  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — They  were  a  pest 
to  the  reighbourhood. 

Q.  Beyond  the  M.  a  week,  hal  they  other  supplies  of 
money  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  them  go  to  the  Post  Office 
with  postal  orders.  They  have  changed  postal  orders 
for  Is.  or  Is.  6cZ.,  and  have  said  they  came  from  their 
wives.  I  have  seen  the  Bow  postmark.  One  public- 
house  at  Laindon,  where  they  changed  something  over 
£1  a  week. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  case  of  indecency,  and  a  case  of 
stealing  came  under  your  notice  ? — I  arrested  George 
Mitchell. 

Q.  Was  he  an  inmate  of  the  colony  ? — I  arrested  him 
at  the  hotel.    He  came  from  the  colony  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Any  games  or  amusements  provided  for  the  men  ? 
— They  say  they  can  play  draughts,  dominoes,  and  cards. 
Th3y  play  football  sometimes  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Is  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  religious  services  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  they  people  who  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour  ? — No.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  use  a  spade. 

{The  Inspector.)  Very  few  people  do. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  cannot  admit  that? — I  have  seen  them 
use  it  wrong  side  before.  They  are  willing  to  work  and 
won't,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Who  are  willing  to  work,  the  gangers  ? — Some 
decent  men  there. 


Q.  What  about  the  others  ? — They  are  not  worth  the  Mr.  Beeee. 
carriage  down  there.   

Q.  We  are  told  there  are  150  men  and  a  number  of  June, 
officials  there.     Can  they  on  a  farm  of  this  size  find 
employment  for  that  number  ? — They  do  find  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  Could  they  find  sufficient  ? — No,  not  if  they  do  a 
proper  day's  work  each. 

Q.  What  is  the  style  they  work  in  ? — Very  slack. 

Q.  When  they  turn  over  a  spit,  have  five  minutes' 
rest  ? — When  they  see  anyone  coming  along  the  road  they 
all  stop  and  stare  until  he  is  out  of  sight. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  is  provided  ? — Very  good.  It  is 
English  killed  meat. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  sort  of  meat  ? — Not  very  often. 

Q.  You  cannot  afEord  it  ? — T  cannot  afford  to  buy 
joints  and  legs  of  mutton. 

Q.  Do  they  have  joints  of  Mr.  Wright  ? — Yes,  of 
Herongate. 

Q.  Do  the  men  go  away  at  the  week-end  for  a  change 
of  air  ? — Sometimes.  I  have  known  30  or  40  take  tram 
from  Laindon  on  Saturday  afternoon,  some  returning 
Sunday  night,  some  Monday  morning,  some  mid-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  pays  their  fares  ? — I  have  been 
told  they  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  get  a  ticket. 

Q.  Their  fares  are  paid  by  the  guardians  ? — That  is 
what  they  have  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  them  going  to  march 
through  London  with  the  unemployed  procession  ? — 
They  came  up. 

Q.  They  went  to  see  Mr.  Balfour  did  they  not.  Mr. 
Crooks  took  them  ? — I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Were  they  carrying  anything  ? — When  they  went 
up  the}'  had  a  flag. 

Q.  Was  it  a  banner  with  a  strange  device  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  What  colour  ? — A  red  one,  or  some  part  red.  It 
was  rolled  up. 

Q.  Practically  the  whole  colony  turned  out  with  a  red 
flag  to  join  the  unemployed  procession  ? — A  greater  part 
did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  to  Poplar  on  the  flag  ? — 
Yes,  I  saw  a  "  P." 

{The  Inspector.)  It  might  have  been  "  Peace." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  came  it  that  these  hard  working 
men  who  were  building  reservoirs  joined  the  un- 
employed ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  It  was  rather  curious,  was  it  not  ? — I  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  complaints  from  the  railway  com- 
panies about  them  ? — No.    The  stationmaster  told  me; 

Q.  Have  you  had  complaints  about  their  trespassing  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Was  the  trouble  they  caused   the  necessity  foi 
another  constable  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  How  far  away  from  the  colony  do 
you  live  ? — About  2|  miles. 

Q.  What    is    your    beat? — Adjoining    the  colony 
ground. 
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Mt.  Reeve,        Q.  Where  do  you  go  ? — I  have  Laindon  parish,  some 
— -        part  of  Little  Burstead,  some  part  of  Great  Burstead, 
29  June.      Chappie,  and  some  of  Basildon. 

'  Q.  Then  you  have  not  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  to 

inspect  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ? — I  have  to  do 
the  best  I  can. 

Q.  I  understand  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  at 
first  about  these  people,  and  very  little  now  ? — They  are 
very  orderly  now. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  wages  do  you  get  ? — 29s.  a  week. 
I  have  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Q.  You  have  been  some  years  in  the  Constabulary  ? — 
Twelve  years. 


Q.  And  you  have  to  pass  in  reading  and  writing,  a 
sound  man,  and  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sort  of  meat  that  goes  to  the 
colony  ? — English-killed  meat. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  same  class  of 
meat.  Do  the  colony  men  walk  to  the  station  ? — • 
They  can  walk  there  in  a  mile  by  the  side  of  the 
line. 

{Mi:  Johnston.)  What  does  the  witness  mean  by 
saying  he  cannot  afford  the  same  meat? — I  have  to 
have  small  joints,  but  they  have  good  joints  and  get  the 
goodness. 


Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of  the  Laindon  Branch  Workhouse  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Clarke, 
29  June. 


{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  been  at  Laindon  since  the 
opening? — I  have. 

Q.  What  wore  you  before  ? — Assistant  labour  master 
at  Poplar,  and  I  had  held  other  offices. 

Q.  For  how  long  ago  ? — -Twelve  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  before  that  ?— On  a  farm. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — 110  acres. 

Q.  You  have  accommodation  for  how  many  men  ? — 
150. 

Q.  Have  you  always  had  150  there? — No  ;  some  100 
until  January,  1905,  and  then  we  made  accommodation 
for  50  more. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  inmates  were 
paupers  from  Poplar  Workhouse  ? — At  first  100  paupers 
and  50  unemployed.  The  pauper  class  decreased  and  the 
unemployed  increased. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  the  paupers  in  any  way  differently 
from  the  unemployed  ? — None  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  men  are  married  ? — Half  a  dozen 
at  the  outside. 

Q.  When  you  had  the  unemployed  you  had  more  ? — 
Fifty  or  sixty  had  wives. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  your  inmates  get  a  good  deal  of 
money  afforded  them  by  their  wives  ? — -They  get  some. 

Q.  And  that  they  had  an  allowance  of  6d.  a  week  ? — 
That  was  so,  for  a  period. 

Q.  Paid  by  a  charitable  person  ? — It  was  paid 
privately. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  difficulty  was  that 
your  men  had  money.  If  they  had  had  no  money  what- 
ever the  management  would  have  been  easier  ? — ^They 
would  not  have  got  the  drink. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  at  Laindon? — 48  hours  a  week 
all  the  year  round. 

Q.  What  work  do  they  do  ? — When  first  they  came 
down  we  started  in  July,  1904,  to  make  the  reservoir, 
which  holds  300,000  gallons. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  ? — Two  or  three  months. 
Then  we  made  a  filter. 

Q.  When  was  that  finished  ? — About  October,  1905. 

Q.  Since  October,  1905,  have  you  had  any  work  other 
than  the  work  on  the  land  ? — All  on  the  land,  except  the 
buildings,  the  washing,  and  so  on. 

Q.  What  staff  have  you  ?  —  Six  officers  and  the 
gangers. 

Q.  The  gangers  are  what  they  call  in  Canada  "  pace- 
setters."   What  salaries  do  they  get? — lis.  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  work  has  been  done  with  the  spade  ? — 
75  acres  have  been  dug  over  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Without  cropping  it.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — 
Sowed  it  with  potatoes. 

Q.  You  had  sometimes  to  find  occupation,  and  dug  the 
land  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  dig  it  ? — No,  I  could 
not  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  men  could  be  profitably  occupied  by  a 
farmer  on  that  laud  ? — If  you  were  farming  on  a  farm  in 
the  ordinary  way  you  would  employ  about  four. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  find  room  for  150? — It  was  spade- 
dug.  It  would  mean  implements  and  horses  if  it  was 
farmed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  You  have  a  motor  waggon.  Has  it  been  useful  ? — 
For  drawing  manure,  &c.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  it.    It  won't  do  for  those  roads. 


Q.  You  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  trouble  with 
your  motor  cars.  Do  the  men  improve  when  they  come 
to  you  ? — They  improve  wonderfully,  physically  and 
morally.  Some  of  them  are  as  good  men  as  ever  bad 
tools  placed  in  their  hands. 

Q.  You  are  not  sanguine  of  curing  the  drunkard,  are 
you  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  there  simply  through  drink  ? — • 
Yes.    Others  are  there  through  mental  incapacity. 

Q.  Is  there  another  class  of  inmate  ? — There  are  some 
too  indolent. 

Q.  Have  you  some  elderly  men  with  good  characters  ? — 
Yes.    Some  men  at  about  fifty  are  the  best  men. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  gross  moral  evils  at 
Laindon  ? — Never. 

Q.  Your  dietary  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Has  it  been 
changed  ? — Yes.    It  has  been  changed  at  times. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the  dietary  ? — 
5s.  9d  per  week.  There  is  8  oz.  bread,  1  oz.  butter,  and 
1  pint  of  coffee  for  breakfast.  For  dinner  there  is  4^  oz. 
cooked  meat,  beef  one  day  and  mutton  the  next ;  8  oz. 
potatoes,  4  oz.  pudding  five  times  a  week,  plain  suet  or 
currant. 

Q.  You  have  meat  every  day  of  the  week.  Do  you 
have  roast  meat  ? — Roast  beef  and  roast  mutton. 

Q.  You  are  aware  the  waste  is  greater  with  roast  meat  ? 
— Yes.    We  have  not  the  convenience  for  boiling  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  on  17s.  a  week  can  provide 
such  a  dietary  ? — It  would  not  provide  as  for  that 
dietary,  but  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  changes. 
A  man  might  have  a  herring  or  something. 

Q.  A  labourer  at  17s.  a  week  does  not  have  meat  every 
day.  How  often  in  the  week  ? — I  should  think  he  would 
have  a  joint  on  Sundays  and  keep  to  it  until  it  was 
gone. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  beer  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  leave  did  you  formerly  grant  ? — Forty-eight 
hours  a  month. 

Q.  And  they  used  to  go  to  London.  Who  paid  the 
fares  ? — The  guardians. 

Q.  You  do  not  allow  them  now  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  the  men  in  at  night  ? — A  watch- 
man goes  round  and  takes  every  man's  number. 

Q.  Why  was  he  appointed  ? — Because  of  the  com- 
plaints. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  was  much  sleeping  out 
before  ? — No.    I  had  three  cases  I  knew  of. 

Q.  To  the  ordinary  colonist  you  would  find  very  little 
attraction  in  sleeping  out  ? — I  do  not  find  many  men  in 
London  would  sleep  out. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  tobacco  to  the  inmates  ? — Yes, 

Q.  How  much  ? — An  ounce  and  a  half  a  week. 

Q.  To  able-bodied  or  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  authority  you  have  for  that  ? — ■ 
The  guardians'  direction. 

Q.  The  Auditor  would  know  and  might  surcharge 
you  ? — I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  The  Order  only  applies  to  inmates  who  are  not  able- 
bodied  or  are  doing  work  of  a  specially  disagreeable 
character.    Do  you  have  religious  services  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  your  inmates  went  to  London  to 
join  a  procession  of  the  unemployed  ? — The  unemployed 
went  up,  not  the  workhouse  men. 
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Q.  I  see  24  of  your  inmates  have  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  choosing  of  these 
men  ? — I  had. 

Q.  Through  what  agency  did  you  send  them  '?— The 
Salvation  Army. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  25  returned  ? — Yes,  one.  He 
wanted  to  come  back  to  the  colony  and  I  turned  him  out. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  anyone  in  CanadaV — Yes,  three. 


Q.  Of  the  nine  who  left  the  colony  to  get  employ-  Clarlte. 

ment  ? — They  got  work  locally  from  farmers.    They  will   

come  back  again.  Jn^ie. 

{Till'  Inspector.)  Mr.  Oxley  has  apparently  baeai  very 
industrious  to-day  and  has  finished  these  papers.  They 
are  analyses  extracted  from  the  clerk's  booksj  I  have 
copies  and  will  hand  them  to  Mr.  Robb  and  will  adjourn 
until  Monday. 


NINTH  DAY. 


Monday,  July  2ncJ,  1906. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  just  mention  one  matter  On 
Friday  you  directed  us  to  supply  the  Poplar  Alliance 
with  two  of  the  heads  of  returns  they  asked  for — 2  and 
4.  Our  clerks  have  been  at  work  all  Saturday,  and 
the  return  is  not  yet  completed.  I  am  afraid  I  was  a 
little  previous  when  we  hoped  to  have  it  ready  by 
Monday. 

(7 he  Inspector.)  What? 

(J/r.  Grant.)  No.  2  of  Mr.  Robb's  letter  of  25th  June, 
return  of  travelling,  and  others. 

(ilfr.  Rohh.)  I  understood  


{Mr.  Grant.)  We  shall  get  it  out  as  soon  as  we  can. 

{Jfr.  Robb.)  I  understood  2  and  4  were  promised  and 
the  others  were  left  in  abeyance.  I  gathered  we  shalJ 
have  the  whole  of  the  returns. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  some  little 
time. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  As  to  the  electricity  

{The  Inspector.)  Y^es,  as  to  the  other  four  they  stand 
over. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes. 


Mr.  J.  Clarkk:  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Clarke  a  few- 
more  questions  to  complete  my  examination.  Will  you 
tell  me,  Mr.  Clarke,  what  crops  were  actually  grown  at 
Laindon  ? — Ten  acres  of  potatoes  last  year  ;  and  peas. 
One  acre  of  peas. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  cannot  hear  a  thing. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  ten  acres  of  potatoes  and  one 
acre  of  peas  ? — Not  all  peas  ;  radishes,  tomatoes,  split 
up  in  allotments,  and  cabbages,  savoys — five  acres  of 
cabbages  and  savoys — fifteen  acres  altogether. 

Q.  Fifteen  acres  cultivated  ;  the  rest  fallow  ? — Fifty 
oads  of  hay  in  one  stack.    Twenty-five  tons  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  load  of  hay  in  Esstx  V — 

19  cwt. 

Q.  About  a  ton.  The  product  of  the  year's  labour  was 
ten  acres  of  potatoes,  five  acres  of  garden  stuff,  and 

20  tons  of  hay  V— Y"es,  sir,  20  to  25. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  do  when  they  weren't  working 
on  the  land  ? — Made  bags  and  worked  in  the  ditches  in 
the  winter  time. 

Q.  Was  that  enough  work  y — In  the  wet  weather. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  to  repeat  the  experiment  ;  would 
it  be  necessary  to  have  some  subsidiary  occupations  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  we  cannot  find  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  such  trouble  as  did  arise  arose  from  the 
fact  you  hadn't  enough  land  y — That  is  so,  sir  ;  in  the 
winter  time  it  is  impossible  to  work  on  Essex  land. 

Q.  You  are  aware  the  guardians  are  suggesting  a  much 
larger  farm  ? — I  understand  so. 

Q.  Would  any  quantity  of  land  be  enough  to  keep  the 
men  employed,  with  some  subsidiary  occupation  ? — In  the 
summer  months. 

Q.  In  the  winter  months  ? — You  could  not  work  on 
the  land  in  the  winter  months.  You  might  make  other 
kind  of  work. 

Q.  If  I  remember,  your  soil  is  heavy— clay  ? — Very 
heavy. 

Q.  Greasy  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  dry  quickly  ? — -It  does  not  dry  at  all. 
The  water  lies  in  basins.  There  are  surface  soils,  and 
then  the  water  does  not  run  away. 

Q.  So  to  a  certain  extent  the  land  was  not  very  suitable 
and  the  area  was  not  large  enough  ? — A  lot  o£  manuring 
in  the  work 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  cannot  hear  a  word  here.  Neither 
Mr  Crooks  nor  anyone  else  can  hear. 


{The  InsiKctor.)  Would  it  be  more  convenient  if  you     Mr.  C 
brought  the  witness  here.     {To  witness.)  Don't  talk  so  — 
fast,  and  then  they  can  hear  you.    Do  you  think  in  those       2  .T 
circumstances  the  colony  was  a  deterrent  to  the  men  who  — 
applied:  Do  they  like  going  there? — They   don't  like 
going  down,  sir.    Altogether  different  men,  r)37.  The 
admissions  altogether  up  to  the  present  day  are  1,030, 
The  figures  prove  that  they  didn't  like  the  colony.  As 
soon  as  there  are  150  they  try  and  get  back  to  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  They  prefer  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Although  you  have  told  us  the  men  improved 
physically  at  the  work  ?  —  Y''es,  they  most  improve 
physically. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  questioa  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
men's  money.  In  every  institution  of  that  sort  it  must 
be  very  difficult  for  the  men  to  have  money,  even  a  few 
pence  ? — With  a  certain  class  of  men.  Perhaps  a  dozen. 
If  we  get  a  dozen  of  men  in  100  or  150  that  have  money, 
they  will  have  drink  if  they  walk  20  miles  for  it. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  &d.  a  week,  you  are  aware  the  men 
got  money  from  other  sources  ? — The  married  men  get  it 
from  their  wives.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  habitual 
paupers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instance  ? — I  have. 

Q.  How  ? — From  letters.  I  had  occasion  to  open  one 
or  two  letters  to  men  who  were  out  there.  I  saw  the 
postal  orders. 

Q.  Why  did  the  women  send  the  letters  ? — It  is  like 
this.  Several  letters  I  have  seen.  If  the  wife  didn't 
send  money  at  the  week  end,  they  simply,  on  several 
occasions,  the  men  threatened  1;he  wife. 

Q.  Threatened  her  ? — Y'^es, 

Q.  That  would  be  the  case  of  a  bad  man  who  had  come 
into  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  wife's  source  was  out-door  relief,  it 
would  point  to  something  that  should  be  put  right  ? — - 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  a  man  threatened  his  wife,  did  he  threaten 
to  beat  her  ? — On  one  occasion  I  saw  this  letter  on  this- 
man. 

Q.  Y'ou  saw  this  letter  ? — I  saw  three  letters  with 
postal  orders,  but  there  were  threatening  letters. 

Q.  How  many  threatening  letters  ? — I  only  knew  o£ 
one. 

Q.  The  letter  would  be  from  the  wife '? — No,  sir,  it 
was  to  the  wife  from  the  husband. 
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Q.  Oh,  I  see.  He  said  he  would  beat  her  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — He  demanded  so  much  money. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  it  hap- 
pens. Can  yon  suggest  any  means  of  stopping  that  abuse? 
— We  endeavoured  to  do  our  utmost.  I  referred  to  the 
guardians  and  they  made  enquiries  and  checked  it. 

Q.  Just  one  more  question  about  the  processions.  How 
many  times  did  the  men  go  to  processions  ? — Twice. 

Q.  About  when  ?— On  the  20th  November— 30  or  40 
men.    They  paid  their  own  fares  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  How  did  they  pay  their  own  fares  ? — Either  they 
paid  their  own  fares,  or  someone  else  paid.  We  didn't 
pay. 

Q.  How  many  men  went? — 40  or  50  men  on  that 
occasion. 

(Jfr.  annit.)  {Reading.)  "16th  November,  1905.— 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  boird  of  guardians  to 
"  inform  you  that  upon  consideration  of  application  from 
"  W.  Judge  for  the  colonists  at  L-iindon  to  be  allowed  leave 
"  to  attend  the  labour  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on 
"  Monday,  the  20th  instant,  the  laoard  decided  to  authorise 
"  you  to  grant  leave  to  those  inmates  of  the  unemployed 
"  class  "  ? — Not  the  paupers. 

Q.  "at  the  colony  on  Monday  next  who  desire  it  to 
"attend  the  demonstr  ition,  but  not  to  pay  their  fares. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  G.  Herbert  Lough,  Clerk.''  There  is  a 
note  to  the  letter  :  "  Please  inform  Judge  of  the 
"  guardians'  decision."  Then  there  is  this  letter  of  11th 
December,  1905,  from  Mr.  Lough  :  "  Dear  Sir, — T  am 
"  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  farm's 
"  committee  held  on  Thursday  last,  it  was  decided  to 
"  authorise  you  to  grant  one  day's  leave  to  seven  colonists 
"on  the  13th  instant,  and  to  pay  their  return  fares  to 
"  Bromley."  A  note  by  Mr.  Lough,  "cost  of  fares,  ll.s.  M." 
So  there  were  only  seven  men  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  should  like  those  letters  on  the  short- 
hand notes. 

(J/r.  Roll).)  Do  you  keep  any  books  at  Laindon,  or  are 
they  kept  at  the  guardians'  ofBces  ? — Books  are  kept  at 
Laindon. 

Q.  Books  are  kept  at  Laindon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  working  the 
colony  in  the  last  working  year.  When  do  you  make 
your  accounts  up — to  the  31st  March  ? — That  is  a  matter 
for  the  clerk.    "That  is  not  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  clerk  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  books  you  keep  ? — Provisions  book, 
necessaries,  farm  account,  receipt  and  payments  book, 
admission  and  discharge  book. 

Q.  I  see,  and  the  general  figures  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians? — Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  pay  the  wages  of  the  staff  weekly  ? — 
I  do. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  wages  per  week  including 
the  wages  of  yourself  and  wife  ? — I  shall  answer  that 
question  in  a  moment. 

Q.  You  have  only  a  ganger  and  stockman? — A  stock- 
man, horseman — 

Q.  And  your  additional  gangers? — Yes. 

Q.  Horrekeeper? — A  horsekeeper  and  four  additional 
officers. 

Q.  A  motor  driver  ? — No,  not  a  motor  driver. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  him  ? — Discharged. 

Q.  And  the  motor  attendant  ? — Discharged. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  matron's  assistant  and  cook  ? — 
The  matron's  assistant  only  comes  two  or  three  days  a 
week. 

Q.  Then  your  wife  and  yourself  ? — That  is  eo,  sir,  and 
additional  officers. 

Q.  Who  ? — Additional  officers  besides  myself  and  wife. 

Q.  I  see,  then  there  is  the  medical  officer  ? — Oh  yes,  sir, 
but  not  resident. 

Q.  Not  resident  ? — Oh  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  I  named  the  whole  of  the  institution  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  the  others  ? — Overseer,  assistant  super- 
intendent, the  clerk,  the  cook,  and  night  watchman. 


Q.  All  these  posts  are  held  by  salaried  officials  ? — Yes, 
paid  officials. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  positions  been  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  sent  down  there  ? — One,  sir,  a 
ganger. 

Q.  One  ganger  ? — Yes. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that  have  you  out  of  the 
1,030  admissions  been  able  to  select  any  one  suitable 
for  these  positions? — No,  sir,  I  haven't. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  do  so  ? — I  have. 

Q.  You  found  no  one  suitable  for  any  of  these  posi- 
tions ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  London  men  won't  take 
these  positions  unless  he  has  a  big  family  and  cannot  live 
on  17,s.    He  would  have  two  houses  to  keep. 

Q.  Who  ? — A  London  man.  There  are  no  houses  down 
there  to  live  in.  There  are  ooly  a  few  houses  and  they 
have  to  pay  8s.  M. 

Q.  Rather  a  curious  position.  V7hat  do  you  mean  ;  you 
only  pay  your  colonists  17s.  a  week  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  wage  oE  the  Essex  labourer 
npon  which  he  supports  his  wife  and  family  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  mean  the  colonists,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  cost  considerably  more  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  he 
keeps  one  home  in  London  and  another  at  Laindon. 

Q.  Even  as  it  stands  it  costs  considerably  more  ? — I 
beg  pardon. 

Q.  As  the  positions  are  to-day,  a  wife  being  supported 
by  out-door  relief,  the  cost  is  considerably  more  than 
17.9.  ? — That  depends  upon  the  situation — whether  the 
wife  has  one  room  or  three  or  four  rooms. 

Q.  We  are  told  some  women  are  in  receipt  of  as  much 
as  15.S.  Ad.  a  week.  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  so. — That  is  not  my  business. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  cost  of  provisions  per  head  at 
Laindon  was  5s.  'dd.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  clothing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  necessaries.  And  the  proportion  of  the  general 
charge  of  the  whole  establishment  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  these  ? — Not  the  estimate 
of  the  whole  establishment.  That  involves  the  building 
and  everything,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  clerk. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  get  a  return  of  that. 

{Mr.  RoVb.)  Yes.  At  a  low  estimate  the  man  whose 
wife  and  children  are  in  receipt  of  15s.  a  week  and  a 
colonist  at  Laindon  costs  the  guardians  25s.  a  week  for 
wife  and  family  ? — I  daresay  it  would. 

Q.  To  do  no  productive  work  ? — They  do  productive 
work. 

Q.  Well,  not  profitable  work  ? — It  is  work  that  must 
be  done. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  the  farm  is  worked  at  a  profit  ? — 
This  work  was  to  find  these  men  employment. 

Q.  I  am  not  complaining.  I  mean  it  is  not  profitable 
work.  We  arrive  at  the  position  that  25s.  a  week  is  being 
spent  for  man  and  wife  and  family  for  doing  work  which 
leads  to  no  profit  ?  • 

{The  Irtqyector.)  I  cannot  accept  that  25s.  as  an  average. 
It  is  only  an  exceptional  case. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  No,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Ten  shillings  a  week  

{Blr.  Grant.)  There  are  several  questions  here.  There 
is  the  policy  of  the  guardians — the  question  of  whether 
their  policy  was  right  in  taking  the  unemployed  from  the 
streets  and  trying  to  raise  their  character  at  Laindon. 

(  The  Inspector.)  We  can  discuss  that  matter  afterwards. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Take  the  evidence  now  and  have  the 
discussion  afterwards.    It  would  be  better. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  It  strikes  me  as  curious.  Mr.  Clarke  said 
the  colonists  get  17s.  a  week  to  support  their  wives  and 
families.  I  was  proceeding  to  show  a  paradoxical  situa- 
tion, that  these  men  and  their  families  cost  25s.  for  work 
which,  however  useful,  is  not  profitable. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  see  your  point. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  So  apparently  it  would  be  cheaper  to  allow 
them  17s.  a  week  to  do  nothing  at  all.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  an  explanation.  That  is  my  point.  The  real 
explanation,  Mr.  Clarke,  is  these  men  are  from  the  town. 
They  are  all  Londoners  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  They  are  used  to  town  life  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  really  suited  for  agricultural 
pursuits  ? — They  have  never  been  used  to  it. 

Q.  And  after  a  time  the  quietness  of  the  country 
rather  palls  upon  them.  They  don't  like  it? — Not  as 
a  rule. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  as  long  as  the  workhouse  gates 
are  open  they  would  rather  go  there  V — That  is  the  case 
everywhere  with  tbe  average  pauper.  All  over  England, 
everywhere.  That  is  the  case  everywhere  with  the 
habitual  pauper. 

Q.  You  distinguish  for  this  purpose  between  the 
paupers  and  the  unemployed  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  V — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  in  regard  to  the  genuine  unem- 
ployed '? — He  is  usually  a  good  man,  and  when  contami- 
nated with  the  pauper  he  sinks  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
pauper. 

{The  Inspector.)  Sinks  to  the  same  degree  V 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  same  level,  Mr.  Clarke  V — The  same 
level,  yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  So  the  association  does  him  harm.  It 
does  him  harm  to  be  associated  with  the  workhouse, 
whether  pauper  or  man  ? — The  association  does  harm  to 
one  class  and  probably  no  good  to  the  other. 

Q.  Your  view  is  the  compounding  of  the  two  classes — 
the  mixing  does  harm  to  the  unemployed  V — Not  if  they 
are  well  supervised.  The  pauper  has  to  go  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  unemployed. 

Q.  I  don't  know.  Do  they.  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy  your  view  is  it  was  inadvisable  to  mix  the  two 
classes  together  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Because  it  destroyed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
character  of  the  genuine  unemployed — reduced  him  to 
the  level  of  the  pauper  V — It  would  at  the  workhouse. 

1  don't  think  it  could  have  the  same  effect  in  the  farm 
colony. 

Q.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  Now,  these  men  have 
been  very  well  fed  and  treated  at  Laindon  V — Yes,  well 
fed  and  treated. 

Q.  Exceptionally  well  fed.  I  think  you  admitted  you 
have  some  experience  of  farming  V — -I  have. 

Q.  You  admitted,  I  think,  in  reply  to  the  Inspector,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  ordinary  farm  labourer"? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Ynu  don't  suggest  he  could  get  provisions  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  V — I  don't. 

Q.  And  the  diet  has  been  higher  than  it  is  now? — ■ 
It  has. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  cost  is  5s.  9<^.  now  ? — 5.s.  9f?. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  it  touched  V — I  haven't  got 
that  out. 

Q.  When  was  the  reduction  made  ? — Mr.  Lough  will 
answer  that  question.    Twelve  months  ago. 

Q.  What  was  there  that  was  suspended  or  reduced  ? — ■ 
One  egg  a  week,  cold  meat  for  breakfast,  German  sausage, 

2  ozs.  cold  meat,  2  ozs.  German  sausage  or  corned  beef, 
cold  bacon.    That  was  what  was  dispensed  with. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  per  week  or  each  morning  V — One 
egg  per  week. 

Q.  The  other  items  V — -That  was  changed. 

Q.  Alternative? — Yes. 

Q.  They  were  getting  meat  twice  a  day? — On  some 
occasions. 

Q.  Sometimes  three  times  ? — Not  three  times,  no.  If 
yon  call  German  sausage  or  corned  beef  as  meat. 

Q.  It  is  meat  ? — I  don't  call  German  sausage  meat. 

Q.  Counting  German  sausage  as  meat,  it  was  meat 
three  times  a  day  ? — If  you  count  German  sausage. 

Q.  They  were  getting  meat  three  times  a  day.  That 
was  a  little  extravagant,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  very  good. 

Q.  I  have  been  glancing  through  the  tender  forms  for 
Laindon,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  I  see  that  best  wheaten  bread  is 
specified  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  colonists  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Colonists  and  officers? — We  all  have  the  same. 

Q.  You  all  have  the  same  bread.  And  best  household 
flour? — Yes  ;  for  making  pastry  and  so  on. 
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Q.  Good  English  ox  beef,  fresh  killed,  consisting  of  'Mr,  Clarke. 
thick  flauks,  &c.,  the  whole  being  entirely  free  from  bone  — 
—that  is  for  the  colonists  ?— That  is  so.  ^  July. 

Q.  And  young  wether  mutton,  small  legs  of  pork,  and 
best  beef  suet.  What  do  you  want  all  that  suet  for  ?— 
To  make  puddings  and  dumplings. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  a  lot  of  dripping  ? — Yes,  we  used 
that  to  put  on  the  men's  bread. 

Q.  Then  you  have  butter  as  well  ? — Oh,  yes,  mai'garine. 
not  butter. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Has  Mr.  Robb  also  the  prices  opposite  to 
them  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  no  prices.  {To  irUness.)  Margarine 
was  substituted  recently  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  The  same  time  as  Poplar  Workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  The  butter,  when  it  was  used,  was  three  churned 
Taunton  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  price  was  that? — Is.  Ojrf. 

{Mr.  Giant.)  May  I  say.  It  will  save  cross-examina- 
tion. The  best  wheaten  bread,  per  cwt.,  was  10s.  M.  ;  best 
household  flour,  per  sack  of  280  lbs.,  £1  6s.  ;  ox  beef,  a 
stone  of  14  lbs.,  7s.  ;  beef  suet,  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  3s.  Qd. 
Yon  will  see  what  the  prices  work  out  at. 

{^^r.  Rdhb.)  And  the  butter,  perhaps  Mr.  Corrie  Grant 
will  give  us  that  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Best  butter,  per  cwt.,  £5  16s.  Dealing 
with  the  same  tender. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  is  this  year's  tender,  is  it  not  ? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  £5  19s.  last  year. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  tenders  I  have  read  are  this  year's. 
If  the  clerk  has  last  year's  I  will  give  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  are  going  into  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  mind  giving  me  the  butter  last 
year  and  this  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  give  you  all  of  thecn  last  year  : 
best  wheaten  bread,  per  cwt.,  lis.  ;  best  household  flour, 
per  sack,  280  lbs.,'  £1  7s.;  ox  beef,  fresh  killed,  &c., 
14  lbs.,  9s.  4fZ.  ;  best  beef  suet,  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  3s.  Gd.  ; 
butter,  last  year,  per  cwt.,  t;5  19s. 

(.l/r.  Rohh.)  And  this  year? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  year,  £5  16s. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  butter  last  year  was  about  Is.  "2d.  per 
lb.  ? — Oh  no,  sir,  one  shilling  and  a  fraction,  nearly  Is.  \d. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  was  the  butter  delivered? — In 
boxes. 

Q.  How  many  lbs? — About  a  cwt. 

Q.  Are  you  using  butter  this  year? — No,  margarine. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I   see  grocer   and  cheesemonger.  Was 
that  a  local  contractor  ? — What  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Q.  Last  year  ? — That  was  a  local  contractor. 

Q.  Who  ? — Mr.  Lee,  of  Laindon. 

Q.  Did  he  execute  it  himself  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
know  nothing  of  that  at  all.    He  delivered  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Lewsey  sent  down  ? — I  don't 
know  anything  of  that.    I  don't  I  assure  you. 

Q.  I  see  there  was  2,000  lbs.  of  cake.    Who  for?— The 
colonists,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  served  with  cake  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  document. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  wrong.  The  man  who  supplied  those  things 
was  Jones,  not  Lee  ? — That  is  so. 

(J//-.  Rohh.)  Whoever  it  was,  you  don't  kuow  the 
circumstance  whether  it  was  supplied  or  not  ? — I  don't 
know. 

Q.  When  was  this  cake  served  to  the  colonists  ? — Now^ 
every  Sunday  evening  at  tea  time. 

Q.  Candied  peel,  what  was  that  for  ? — That  was  for 
pastry. 

Q.  Do  you  serve  them  with  fruit  tarts  ? — That  wiiS' 
only  for  the  house — the  officers. 

Q.  The  officers  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  bd.  a  lb. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  1,000  lbs.  best  ground  coffee.     Is  thafe 
for  the  colonists  ? — Yes,  for  the  colonists. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  lOd.  a  lb. 
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(Jlr.  Robb.)  70  \h>>.  of  Cadbury  s  best  cocoa.  For 
officers  ? — Yes,  for  officers 

(J/r.  Giant.)  Is.  Qd.  a  lb. 

(3Ir.  Robb  )  36  bottles  of  Lazenby's  pickles.  For  the 
officers  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  find  it  36  bottles.  Mine  is  6,  last 
year's  contract. 

{The  Iiisprctor.)  The  estimated  quantity? — The  esti- 
mate would  be  36  bottles. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  read  through  this  year's  form?  

(Mr.  Grant.)  One  moment,  we  had  last  year. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  We  had  last  year's  for  one  question. 
896  lbs.  of  best  tapioca  ? — That  is  for  the  colonists. 

Q.  250  lbs.  best  Valencia  raisins.  For  the  colonists  ? — 
That  is  so,  sir. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  3d.  a  lb.,  Mr.  Robb. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  the  sultanas  too? — Yes,  sir.  They 
go  in  with  the  raisins. 

Q.  Best  English  Cheddar,  200  lbs.  ?— That  is  for  the 
officers. 

Q.  And  the  best  American  cheese,  30  cwt.  ? — For  the 
colonists. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Let  me  give  you  the  price  for  that. 
(Mr.  Robb.)  Certainly. 

(3fr.  Grant.)  I  haven't  got  the  price.  Yes,  I  have, 
£3  4s.  a  cwt. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  shall  have  all  this  question  on 
the  total  return  of  cost. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  Yes,  sir.  Unfortunately  the  tenders 
don't  discriminate  between  provisions  for  officers  and 
provisions  for  colonists  or  inmates.  I  rather  want  to 
clear — 

(The  Inspector.)  On  the  return  is  the  cost  of  the 
officers  put  down  separate  from  the  cost  of  the  inmates 
at  Laindon  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  The  total  cost  would  be  shown. 

(The  Inspector.)  Of  officers. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  cannot  follow  you.  It  is  impossible. 
It  is  drawn  from  one  common  store. 

(3Ir.  Lough.)  It  is  kept  separate. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  a  very  excellent  dietary,  indeed, 
Mr.  Clarke  ? — Which  one  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Q.  I  mean  it  is  a  kind  of  dietary  that  very  few  labour- 
ing men  can  afford  to  have  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  gave  us  some  figures  this  morning  which  are 
new  to  me.  You  said  the  admissions  had  been  1,030  ? — • 
Up  to  the  present,  sir.    Up  to  last  week. 

Q.  How  many  individuals  does  that  represent.  You 
have  had  some  men  more  than  once  ? — Oh,  yes.  That 
represents  650  different  men. 

Q,  1,030? — Oh,  no,  200  have  been  more  than  once. 
Some  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  200  let  us  understand.  How  does  that  come  about 
that  they  are  admitted  as  many  as  three  or  four  times  ? — 
They  take  their  discbarge  to  look  for  work  and  apply 
for  an  order  when  they  are  destitute,  and  have  been  sent 
down  again. 

Q.  So  when  they  want  some  fresh  air  in  the  country 
they  go  down  again? — I  don't  know  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Seriously  that  is  the  position  ? — The  man  must 
take  his  discharge  to  look  for  work. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  witness  says  in  his  view  the 
colonists  don't  go  to  the  colony  more  than  they  can  help  ? 
— That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  yet  some  of  them  go  3  or  4  times  ? — 
Yes.  Some  of  these  200.  Are  you  aware  these  men 
have  been  practically  in  the  workhouse  for  20  years,  and 
some  15  or  20  years.  From  my  personal  experience  it 
has  bean  over  10  years.  They  have  been  in  the  work- 
house 10  or  15  or  20  years. 

Q.  Then  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  try  and  redeem 
them  ? — Nothing  is  ever  too  late. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  too  late  ?  

(The  Inspector.)  He  says  it  is  never  too  late. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Well,  sir,  I  should  have  thought  ?  — 

With  this  class  of  inmates  I  should  deal  differently.  I 
believe  in  classification. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  You  want  the  unemployable  class.  Do 
you  know  what  an  unemployable  is  ?— I  don't  want  the 
unemploj'able.    I  want  those  who  will  be  employed. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Do  they  get  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  on 
each  admission  ? — Oh  yes,  sir,  a  clean  suit. 

Q.  So  that  each  time  a  man  comes  down,  if  he  goes 
2,  3,  4  or  5  times,  he  gets  a  new  suit  ?— Not  a  new  suit, 
but  a  fresh  one.  He  must  have  a  fresh  suit  according  to 
the  orders. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  labour  done.  What  record  do 
you  keep  of  that  ?— Only  my  personal  record  in  my 
brains.    I  don't  keep  a  record  of  the  work. 

Q.  Only  a  mental  record  ? — That  is  so. 

(J.  No  time  sheets  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  any  book  in  which  you  record  them  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  this  reservoir  that  you  suggest  occupied  so 
much  time.  How  many  yards  of  earth  does  that  reservoir 
represent  the  taking  of  ?— 553  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide. 
Depth  6  feet  odd  inches.  The  filter  bed  is  48  feet  loug 
and  21  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep. 

Q.  How  many  men  Vt'ere  employed  on  that  ? — ^At  that 
time,  I  dare  say,  it  would  be  40  or  50. 

Q.  I  think  you  agree  that  there  has  not  been  all  the 
year  through  sufficient  work  for  the  men  ? — Not  in  the 
winter  time. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clarke,  were  you  responsible  for  this 
motor  wagon  ? — I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  It  was  not  sent  down  to  you  ? — I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  it  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  responsible  head  of  the  farm. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  foisted  upon  you  ? — I  don't 
mean  to  say  it  was  foisted  upon  me.   I  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — I  don't  know.  The  guardians  as  a 
body  thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farm  colony. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  consult  you  ? — -No,  they  never  con- 
sulted me. 

Q.  As  a  practical  man  on  the  spot  you  were  not 
consulted.  If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  told 
them  ? — They  thought  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  consulted  you  might  have  pointed 
out  one  or  two  difficulties  ? — I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done. 

Q.  You  might  have  done  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  With  your  present  experience  you  would  ? — 
Certainly. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  rather  curious  this  motor  wagon  being 
sent  down  without  your  advice  or  opinion  being  asked  ? 
— Curious  ?  All  public  boards  do  queer  things  some- 
times. There  are  more  (brains  than  one.  They  consider 
they  know  best. 

Q.  Consider  they  know  best  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  consulting  you  about  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "When  they  come  down  they  go  through  details  ? — 
They  go  all  over  the  farm  and  go  into  everything. 

Q.  And  take  your  advice  as  a  practical  man? — -Not 
always.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  in  some  cases 
had  they  done  so. 

Q.  This  motor  wagon  was  a  "  white  elephant  "  as  the 
superintendent  said  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  superintendent,  it  hasn't  been  a 
success  ? — It  hasn't. 

Q.  And  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  keep  up  ? — The  cost 
would  not  come  out  a  great  deal,  not  the  actual  cost. 
Apart  from  the  rough  roads  the  motor  would  have  been 
all  right.    On  London  roads  it  would  have  done. 

Q.  The  driver  was  paid  40.s.  a  week.  And  there  was 
an  attendant.  It  would  cost  £3  or  £4  a  week  ? — It  was 
not  £2  all  the  way  through  for  the  driver. 

Q.  Then  there  was  petrol,  &c.  ? — All  the  necessary 
things,  of  course. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  the  motor  was  costing  more  than 
£5  or  £6  a  week  all  told  ? — Oh,  it  didn't  cost  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  it  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  horse-power  of  it  ? — I  don't  know  the 
horte-power. 
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Q.  What  was  it,  a  steam  or  petrol  motor  '? — Petrol  ! 
no  ;  steam,  steam,  steam. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  You  used  coal  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Robb  put  petrol  to  you,  you  never 
contradicted  it  ?  

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  put  petrol  on  the  assumption  it  was  a 
petrol  motor.  Do  you  suggest  the  cost  of  upkeep  was 
£5  or  £6  a  week  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  was  all  submitted  to  the  Locil 
Government  Board. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  mind  if  it  was.  This  motor 
which  was  sent  down  without  any  application  by  you 
has  cost  £5  or  £6.  Who  executed  the  repairs  V — The 
motor  driver,  the  engineer. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Clarke,  what  amount  have  you  spent  on 
seeds  at  the  farm  ? — We  shall  get  that  out. 

Q.  What  crops  have  you  produced  and  sold  ? — Sold 
£771  18s.  llfZ.  worth,  consumed  and  sold. 

Q.  Consumed.  Will  you  distinguish  between  con- 
sumed and  sold? — The  accounts  are  kept  together.  I 
cannot. 

Q.  I  don't  think  so.  What  class  of  potatoes  are 
yours  ? — Very  good,  Up-to-dates. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — Scotch  potatoes. 
Q.  Scotch  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  worth  £4  10s.  a  ton  ? — That  depends  upon 
the  market. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  guardians  credited  for? — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  the  guardians  credit. 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  price  ? — It  depends  upon  the  market. 

Q.  That  is  the  price  of  best  Scotch  potatoes  ? — Yes. 
If  they  were  £4  10s.  to  contractors,  it  is  worth  £4  10s. 
to  me. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  £4  10s.  is  a  fair  amount 
to  credit  you  with  ? — It  depends  upon  the  market 
price. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  market  price.  What  are  they 
worth  at  the  time  they  are  turned  out  ? — £3  a  ton. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  credited  with  too  much  if  you 
are  credited  with  £4  10s.? — Not  all  the  year  through. 
You  Rave  to  take  the  year  through. 

Q.  But  contractors  for  a  year,  independent  contrac- 
tors ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  suggest  £3  would  be  the  market 
price  ? — At  the  time  Vv^hen  we  got  out.  A  contractor 
doesn't  contract  for  the  price  when  they  are  gob  out. 

Q.  You  have  been  invariably  credited  with  £4  10s.  a 
ton  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  credited  with  too  much. 
Another  question.  Out  of  these  1,030  admissions — 650 
different  men — you  can  only  trace  the  success  of  three. 
You  told  us  that  25  had  emigrated  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  from  two  of  them  ? — Three  of 
them,  sir. 

Q.  And  9  had  gone  to  private  work? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  any  of  these  ? — None  of 
these. 

Q.  Really  the  only  record  you  have  of  the  success  of 
any  persons  are  these  three — three  emigrants  who  have 
written  to  you  ? — That  is  so.  In  Canada.  I  may  say 
some  are  at  work  on  this  road  down  here.  I  saw  some 
this  morning  working  on  the  tramway.  If  he  was  not 
a  good  man  he  would  not  be  working  there. 

Q.  These  colonists  who  succeed  are  individually  known 
to  you.    Angel  and  the  others  ? — They  were. 

Q.  Angel  one  of  them  ? — Yes.  He  wrote  for  a  ser- 
vant. 

Q.  He  was  an  exceptionally  good  man  ? — No,  he  was 
not.    I  gave  him  seven  weeks. 

Q.  What  for  ? — For  getting  drunk  and  stealing  a  pair 
of  boots. 

Q.  Apart  from  that  was  there  anything  against  him  ? 
—No. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  two  men  ? — There  is  nothing 
against  them  at  all,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  may  say  the 
man  Angel  is  doing  very  well  in  Canada.  He  wrote  for 
a  servant. 


Q.  Who  pays  the  fares  of  the  men  when  they  come 
home  for  the  week-end  to  visit  their  wives? — Who  used 
to  pay  them  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — The  guardians.  Not  a  week-end.  Only  48 
hours  once  a  month.  That  was  for  the  men  to  look  for 
work.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  But  there 
happened  to  be  a  week-end. 

Q.  The  superintendent  told  us  they  came  up  by  the 
3  o'clock  train  on  Saturdays  ? — What  superintendent  ? 

Q.  The  constable  ? — The  constable  said  the  demon- 
strators.   They  didn't. 

Q.  You  told  us  they  did  on  the  second  occasion  ? — On 
the  second  occasion. 

Q.  What  is  the  good  of  sending  them  by  the  3  o'clock 
train  on  the  Saturdays  when  they  only  get  48  hours  to 
look  for  work  ? — They  didn't  always  go  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  sir. 

Q.  T  put  it  to  you  the  men  went  up  30  or  40  at  a  time, 
by  the  3.30  train  on  Saturday  afternoons  ? — I  say  they 
often  went  up  on  their  own  accord.  We  stopped  that. 
They  mostly  went  on  Monday  and  had  48  hours.  When 
they  went  on  Saturday  afternoon  they  went  of  their  own 
accord.  I  discussed  this  with  the  committee  and  the 
board. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  the  men  have  gone  up  on  Saturday 
afternoons  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians  ? — I  don't 
kuow. 

Q.  You  know  they  have.  That  was  not  to  look  for 
work.  It  could  not  have  been  ? — They  certainly  went  to 
look  for  work.  That  was  the  guardians'  object  in  letting 
them  go. 

Q.  When  these  men  went  up,  do  you  seriously  suggest, 
and  allowed  48  hours,  that  they  went  to  look  for  work  ? 
— -That  was  the  object  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  What  did  the  fares  cost  ? — Is.  8fZ. 

Q.  Each  ?— Return. 

Q.  That  would  be  paid  for  30  or  40  men  in  a  week 
sometimes  ? — It  would  not  reach  to  30  or  40  rnen.  There 
are  practically  only  70  down,  and  each  one  went  once  a 
month. 

Q.  It  was  Is.  8cL  return? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  give  return  tickets  if  they  went  to 
look  for  work  ? — Why  did  I  ? 

Q.  Yes.  You  were  not  hopeful  of  the  success  of  the 
men.  Why  did  you  issue  return  tickets  if  they  went  to 
look  for  work  ? — Because  they  didn't  take  their  discharge, 
and  we  looked  for  them  coming  back. 

Q.  Any  further  information  ? — I  haven't. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  issued  these  tickets  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  them  visiting  their  wives  and  families  at 
week-ends? — I  understand  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir, 
myself. 

Q.  I  don't  say  you  do.  You  were  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  guardians? — Yes.  The  guardians' 
intention  Vvfas  to  let  them  go  to  seek  work. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  worked  out  in  effect  ? — Oh  ! 

Q.  In  effect  it  was  a  series  of  week-end  visits  instead 
of  searching  for  work  ? — 48  hours  a  month. 

Q.  For  the  families  ? — I  don't  know  what  it  was  for 
the  f;imilies. 

Q.  How  many  men  obtained  work  ? — How  many  men  ? 
Why  50  or  60  got  employed  and  didn't  return  back  again. 
I  think  there  is  a  return  here. 

Q.  Return  fares  paid  for  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Which  were  wasted  ? — If  they  didn't  return,  in  some 
cases  they  sent  the  return  ticket  back  again. 

Q.  How  many  out  of  50  or  60  ? — Not  a  great  many. 

Q.  In  some  cases  they  were  wasted  ? — Better  to  have 
theui  wasted  and  not  have  the  man  back  again. 

Q.  Better  to  get  single  tickets.  How  many  have  you 
issued  ? — About  £60  worth  of  tickets. 

Q.  Since  the  colony  began  in  1904  you  hate  paid  about 
£60  in  railway  fares  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  That  would  only  pay  their  fares  from  Laindon. 
Their  fares  down  would  be  defrayed  from  this  end  ?— It 
only  refers  to  return  tickets  from  Laindon. 

Q.  It  only  represents  this  end  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  went  to  this  second  unemployed 
denioustration,  was  it  lis.  8rf.  you  paid  for  tickets? — 
Yes,  lls.M. 
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Q.  For  seven  men  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  allowance  on  either  occasion 
beyond  their  fares  V — -What  do  you  mean  by  allowance  ? 

Q.  Any  refreshments  ? 

(77)6  Inspector.)  Any  food  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Beyond  their  fares  were  they  given  any 
allowance  ? — No. 

Q.  Who  paid  this  pocket  money  of  sixpence  per  week  ? 
— I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  this  pocket  money  from? — Is 
that  a  question  for  me  to  answer  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  well  understood. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is,  as  you  say,  well  understood.  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Mr.  Lansbury  here  got  the  money 
from  certain  friends  as  an  experiment,  and  after  a  certain 
time  it  was  given  up.  There  was  no  charge  on  the 
rates. 

{Mr.  Lansbicri/.)  I  don't  mind  saying  I  paid  the 
money. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Lansbury  gave  you  the  money  to  pay 
the  men  pocket  money  of  sixpence  per  week '? — -Yes. 

{Air.  Grant.)  Just  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Clarke. 
This  Laindon  colony  was  an  experiment  of  the  guardians 
in  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  men,  was  it  not  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  And  as  it  has  not  been  tried  before  by  anyone,  I 


believe. 
Yes. 


the  guardians  had  to  learn  by  experience 


Q.  And  this  sixpence  per  week  did  not  come  out  of 
the  rates.  It  was  privately  subscribed,  and,  when  found 
to  be  a  mistake,  it  was  dropped  ? — Yes.  Some  of  them 
were  worth  more  than  sixpence  a  week. 

Q.  Tell  me  now,  as  to  where  the  men  came  from  ? — -The 
men  were  sent  to  me  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Where  from? — The  first  men  came  from  the 
workhouse. 

Q.  Just  a  minute.  Were  they  the  men  you  would 
have  chosen  had  you  to  carry  out  a  job  for  a  private 
person  ? — No,  sir  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  they  did  a  good  deal  of  work  at 
Laindon  ?— They  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  take  the  beads.  I  will  deal  with  the 
details  some  other  time.  They  built  this  reservoir  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Filter  beds  ?— Yes. 

Q.  They  erected  some  buildings  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  buildings  were  ? — A  barn 
was  roofed,  sheds  run  round  the  house,  and  they  did 
work  to  other  buildings. 

Q.  And  did  they  do  a  good  deal  of  digging  and  trench 
work  besides,  which  was  not  included  in  ordinary  farm 
work  ? — They  did  a  lot  of  ditching  but  no  trenching. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  digging  over  grass 
land  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  arable  land  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  ? — About  75  acres. 

Q.  Full  of  weeds  and  twitch  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  that? — -The  greater  part 
of  it  was  dug  over  3  times,  4  times,  5  times,  and  some 
6  times.  The  average  work  works  out  at  2  rods  per  man. 
I  have  gone  round  with  a  tape.  Some  men  did  three  or 
four  rods  and  some  only  one. 

Q.  Of  course,  London  men  brought  down  to  dig  solid 
ground  could  not  work  as  well  as  trained  men  ? — No.  I 
have  seen  men  with  their  hands  all  blisters. 

Q.  Altogether  how  many  months  were  they  occupied 
in  making  the  reservoir  ? — I  looked  up  the  particulars 
last  night  and  found  that  the  reservoir  was  finished  at 
the  latter  end  of  November. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  it  ? — At  the  latter  end  of 
June. 

Q.  Roughly  about  four  months  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Begun  at  the  latter  end  of  July  and  finished  in 
December  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find,  Mr.  Clark?,  in  the  minutes  of  the  guardians 
a  resolution  of  the  guardians  that  the  sides  of  the 
reservoir  be  concreted  ? — Yes. 


Q.  How  long  would  the  concreting  take  ?— That  would 
take  some  weeks.  There  were  only  a  few  men  engaged 
upon  that  work.  ° 

Q.  Would  you  call  the  reservoir  completed  before  the 
concreting  was  done  ? — When  the  reservoir  was  cleared 
out  and  everything  ready  for  the  concreting. 

Q.  And  the  men  also  did  their  own  boot-making  ? — Not 
boot-making  but  boot-repairing. 

Q.  And  their  washing  ? — All  their  washing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  work  done  on  their  clothes 
— repairing  their  clothes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  put  to  you  about  these  men  who  came 
down  more  than  once.  It  was  put  to  you  that  they  got  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  each  time,  but  you  corrected  that  and 
said  fresh  suits.    Was  that  necessary  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  men  ? — When  they  came 
from  

Q.  When  they  came  to  you  ? — -I  should  not  like  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  We  can  put  it  then  in  this  way,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  their  health  that  thay  should  have  a  fresh  suit  of 
clothes,  and  when  they  left  they  gave  up  that  suit  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  would  not  take  it  away  ? — Oh,  no,  we  took 
it  from  them. 

Q.  A  man  did  not  come  and  go  and  come  again  and 
get  a  fresh  suit  each  time  ? — Oh  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  had  the  policemen  down  complain- 
ing of  Laindon.  I  suppose  a  farm  colony  of  paupers 
down  from  London  would  not  be  popular  in  any  conntry 
district  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

Q,  Did  you  have  your  attention  drawn  to  complaints 
of  what  happened  at  Laindon  ? — I  cannot  find  any  com- 
plaints of  Laindon,  except  very  few.  I  don't  say  they 
are  all  angels.  The  first  time  these  complaints  were 
made  was  when  an  individual  complained  to  Superinten- 
dent Marsden.  I  had  arranged  to  go  over  to  him  and 
have  supper  that  night  to  catch  the  man,  but  a  man 
committed  suicide  and  stopped  me  from  going.  I  found 
out  the  man  who  said  he  would  shoot  them.  I  cleared 
the  man  away  and  he  has  not  been  to  the  colony  since. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  had  other  com- 
plaints ? — I  have  had  three  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  And  these  you  dealt  with  ? — I  dealt  with  all 
complaints  made  to  me  and  when  proved  I  punished 
according  to  the  Poor  Law  Regulations. 

Q.  Now  is  this  true  as  reported — "  The  men  have  a 
"  criminal  record,  and  in  moat  cases  are  idle  and  dissolute 
"  persons,  and  have  no  desire  to  work  for  their  livelihood." 
Do  you  know  that  the  majority  of  the  men  have  a 
criminal  record  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  find  them  disorderly  ? — At  the  first  start 
some  of  them  were.   I  took  them  to  Brentwood  myself. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  whole  farm  colonists. 
Were  they  in  most  cases  idle  and  dissolute  persons?— Not 
all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  no  desire  to  work  for 
their  livelihood  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  "After  their  labour  hours  they  were  allowed  to 
"  roam  about  and  frequent  public  houses"  ? — They  were 
allowed  to  go  where  they  liked  after  their  hours.  I  know 
they  went  to  public  houses  when  they  had  money. 

Q.  But  did  they  frequent  public  houses? — That  hap- 
pened at  the  week-end.    A  section  of  them  did. 

Q.  Now  it  is  said  again  that  there  was  no  supervision 
of  the  men,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  where  they 
liked.  Is  that  true  ? — They  were  allowed  to  go  where  they 
liked. 

Q.  During  the  whole  day  ? — Oh,  no. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  don't  think  that  was  suggested  ? — It  was 
suggested  that  they  went  during  the  day. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  what  the  superintendent  says  ? — ■ 
I  think  it  only  refers  to  the  week-ends  and  the  evenings. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  it  only  refers  to  the  week-ends. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Here  it  is  said  again,  Mr.  Clarke  ha?  prose- 
cuted five  of  the  inmates,  and  they  left  and  returned  to 
London,  and  in  each  instance  he  has  employed  a  local 
solicitor.  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ? — No  harm,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  When  you  thought  it  necessary  ? — We  always  do 
employ  a  solicitor. 
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Q.  Now  again — "  These  paupers  are  turning  over 
"  ground  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  from  their  own 
"  class.  The  gang^er  fraternises  with  the  men.''  You 
have  told  us  that  out  of  the  whole  of  the  men  who  were 
sent  down  you  only  employed  one  as  a  ganger  ? — Two 
previously.  One  got  drunk  and  I  sacked  him.  There  is 
only  one  now. 

Q.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  the  unemployed  men 
who  were  inmates  of  the  colony  you  promoted  three  V — 
One  out  of  the  unemployed  and  one  man  who  came  out 
of  the  workhouse  after  the  war.  I  promoted  him  as  he 
was  a  good  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  later  he  got  drunk 
and  I  sacked  bim.  One  came  from  the  unemployed,  and 
I  have  bim  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  all  ? — All  I  have  promoted  out 
of  the  unemployed. 

Q.  Then  is  it  true  to  say  these  paupers  were  turning 
over  the  ground  under  the  supervision  of  men  pruti- 
cally  from  their  own  station  ? — The  ganger  and  the  lead- 
ing man  are  local  agriculturists  who  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  district. 

Q.  "  Respectable  people  are  afraid  to  be  about  after 
"  dark,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  females  any  time."  Did 
you  hear  of  any  complaints  of  womea  being  interfered 
with  ? — I  have  not  heard  one  single  complaint  about 
females  being  interfered  with. 

Q.  "  I  have  complained  to  Mr.  Clarke  personally  "  ? — 
Well,  it  is  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint  V — About  a 
man  being  allowed  out  at  night. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  said  I  would  send  the  man 
away  from  the  colony. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  since  V — No. 

Q.  Then  so  far  from  it  being  true  to  say  that  no 
improvement  has  taken  place  you  acted  on  every  com- 
plaint sent  you  ? — I  did. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  put  this  to  you,  Mr.  Clarke.  In  every 
case  when  anything  was  brought  home  to  anyone  of  the 
inmates  were  they  either  punished  or  sent  away  ? — I 
always  punished,  and,  independent  of  that,  I  always 
helped  everyone  I  met.  The  man  who  complained  took 
one  of  my  men  to  work  for  him  last  summer. 

Q.  And  was  the  farmer  who  made  the  complaint  the 
same  individual  who  made  a  complaint  V — The  same 
individual.  I  had  three  men  go  locally  to  farmers  only 
last  week. 

Q.  When  the  inspector  came  to  you  did  he  complain 
about  the  men  having  beer? — He  never  came  to  me.  I 
saw  the  superintendent  in  Brentwood  at  his  station. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  constable  ? — The  constable  came  up. 

Q.  Now  as  to  whether  the  colony  was  a  success  or  not, 
it  is  quite  another  matter,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  out  of 
the  people  who  have  been  to  the  colony,  have  31  stated 
to  you  on  taking  their  discharge  that  they  have  got 
work  y — It  is  so. 

Q.  And  you  found  work  for  9  V — Yes. 

Q.  That  -makes  40.  And  then  25  men  have  gone  to 
Canada  ?— Ye?,  and  6  more  are  going  to  Canada.  The 
Church  Army  is  going  to  send  them  away. 

Q.  So  that  the  Laindon  colony  has  done  something  to 
take  people  off  the  rates'? — The  figures  prove  it.  The 
figures  prove  it. 

Q.  Now  this  threatening  letter.  It  was  a  letter  from 
a  husband  and  you  happened  to  see  it  ? — I  had  access 
to  it. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  what  was  in  it.  You  told  us 
he  threatened  her.  I  wish  to  know  more  closely  what  he 
said  ?— It  simply  said,  I  cannot  quite  exactly  quote  it, 
but  practically  he  asked  his  wife  for  4s.,  and  that  if  it 
was  not  sent  by  Saturday  something  woula  happen. 

Q.  Was  that  what  he  said  exactly  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
the  words. 

Q.  I  don't  want  the  exact  language,  I  want  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  threat  it  was  ? — That  was  the  purport. 

Q.  That  if  he  did  not  get  the  is.  he  would  come  up 
and  something  would  happen  ? — That  is  right. 

Q.  When  the  men  went  up  on  the  21st  November,  they 
paid  their  own  fares  ? — Yes. 

(The  Inspector.)  Did  you  get  what  the  witness  said  '?— 
He  said  he  would  not  repeat  the  words.  He  would  not 
like  to. 


(Mr.  Lanshurij.)  There  was  nothing  indecent  in  it.  Mr.  Clarke. 

(The  Inspector.)   Witness  remembers  what  was  said       2  July, 
but  he  does  not  want  to  repeat  it.    He  does  not  care  to.   

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  want  to  get  out  the  fact.  Do  you 
mean  he  put  some  adjective  in  the  letter.  An  adjective 
which  you  would  not  like  to  repeat  — Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  matter.  I  want  to  get  to  the  nature 
of  the  threat '? — He  said  he  would  bash  his  wife,  and  the 
man  who  would  bash  a  woman  I  do  not  think  much  of. 

Q.  You  need  not  be  shy  about  it.  We  all  know  what 
these  things  mean.  He  said  he  v/ould  bash  her  if  he  did 
not  get  the  money  '? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  letter  and  refresh  your  memory. 
Where  were  the  men  going  to  on  the  13fch  December  for 
whom  you  paid  lis.  %d.  to  Bromley '? — Up  to  the 
demonstration. 

Q.  Demonstration,  where  ? — At  Hyde  Park,  I  suppose. 
I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  Bromley  is  the  local  station  here '? — Yes. 

Q.  I  see.  I  hate  some  figures  here.  I  won't  trouble 
you  with  them. 

(The  Inspector.)  Seven  colonists  had  return  tickets  to 
Bromley.    How  much  would  that  be  'i — Is.  8fZ.  each. 

Q.  That  would  come  to  lis.  M.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  have  made  notes  of. 
You  sold  the  hay  that  you  made  ? — No,  sir,  we  used  it. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  original  Laindon 
dietary  was  taken  from  the  dietary  which  is  given  to 
ordinary  steerage  passengers  on  the  Atlantic  liners  '? — I 
don't  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  absconding  '? — I  have 
had  a  lot. 

Q.  Is  it  troublesome  ? — I  don't  trouble  if  they  wear 
their  own  clothes,  but  I  do  when  they  wear  the  guardians' 
clothes.  I  have  14  or  15  cases  which  I  have  prosecuted, 
and  then  there  are  some  who  have  not  been  prosecuted. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  you  have  so  many 
cases  that  it  is  troublesome  ? — Not  a  serious  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Butler  writing  a  report  on 
Laindon  farm  colony.  He  says  the  guardians  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  have  a  number  board  with  metal 
checks  placed  in  the  lobby  of  each  dormitory  and  to 
require  that  every  man  leaving  the  farm  after  working 
hours  should  take  his  check  with  him  and  replace  it  on 
his  return,  so  that  the  watchman  would  be  able  to  report 
to  the  superintendent  the  next  morning  any  night 
absentees.  What  has  been  done  '? — The  watchman  reports 
the  numbers  out. 

Q.  Does  he  make  any  reports  ? — On  Saturday  night 
there  were  four  numbers  missing. 

Q.  Would  they  be  out  all  night  ?— Not  all  night.  They 
were  all  in  just  after  10. 

Q.  They  were  late  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Altogether  you  are  more  satisfied  with  your  position 
now  than  you  were  ? — I  don't  think  there  is  any  house  in 
England  with  such  good  discipline. 

Q.  It  is  better  now  ? — It  was  rough — rough  for  me. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  total  number  of  whole  time 
oEBcers  that  you  have '? — Whole  time  officers  ? 

Q.  Yes. — The  first  twelve  months  there  were  only  two 
of  us  excepting  the  cook. 

Q.  You  have  always  had  whole  time  gangers '? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  total  number  '? — Seventeen 
altogether. 

Q.  Have  you  a  cook  now  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  one  of  your  cooks  ? — I 
sent  one  away  and  have  had  many  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  send  the  cook  away  for'? — His  conduct 
was  not  compatible  with  discipline.  He  fell  out  in  the 
road  and  got  a  cut  head.  I  heard  a  row  one  night  about 
one  o'clock,  and  went  down  to  see  what  it  was  about. 
When  I  got  there  I  saw  the  cook  with  his  face  covered 
with  blood.  He  had  been  accosting  a  young  lady  and  her 
father  gave  him  a  good  hiding.    That's  all  about  it. 

Q.  It  was  something  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  that 
class  of  men  ? — Oh  no. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  Would  you  mind  asking  him  t'oat  it  was 
suggested  he  should  be  given  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of 
notice '? — He  could  claim  it  by  law. 
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(^The  Inspector.)  Now,  have  we  done  with  Mr.  Clarke? 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

{Mr.  Eobh.)  I  will  just  call  Mr.  Broodbank  who  has 
made  enquiries  at  Laindon.  He  has  been  there  three  or 
four  days.  He  will  just  give  you  in  three  or  four  words 
the  result  of  his  enquiries. 

{TJie  Itisjjector.)  I  think  we  should  take  Mr.  O.xley.  I 
am  anxious  that  we  should  hear  his  evidence. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  won't  cross-examine  Mr.  Oxley.  I  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Broodbank  ia  going  to  say.    I  shall  call 


evidence  presently.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  Mr.  Brood- 
bank's  evidence  is  postponed. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  so.  And  then  if  we  have  time 
after  Mr.  Oxley  we  can  call  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Of  course,  after  having  read  the  summary 
which  has  been  banded  to  the  other  side  and  myself  it 
seems  possible  that  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  can 
be  dispensed  with  after  hearing  Mr.  Oxley. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  Mr.  Broodbank  is  going  to  be  examined 
perhaps  you  will  direct  me  to  have  a  copy  of  what  he  is 
going  to  say. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Oxley,  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


3[r.  Oxley.  {The  Inspector.)  Now,  Mr.  Oxley,  yon  area  barrister- 

'.          '  at-law  ? — I  am. 

2  July,  Q  ^ikJ  lately  appointed  Assistant  Inspector  to  the  Local 

~  Government  Board  '? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  member  of  various  committees  of  the  East 
Sussex  County  Council  you  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  contracts  and  tenders? — A  certain 
amount,  nine  years. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  the  form  of  tender  that  prevails 
in  Poplar  ? — The  form  of  tender  contains  four  columns. 
The  first  gives  the  description  of  the  articles  required. 
Some  of  the  tenders  have  considerably  over  100  items. 
The  next  column  contains  the  estimated  quantity  required. 
The  third  column  is  left  blank  and  filled  in  by  the  con- 
tractor with  the  price  per  lb.,  per  cwt.,  or  per  yard,  for  the 
article.  The  fourth  column  is  also  left  blank  and  is  filled 
in  by  the  contractor  with  the  total  amount  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  if  the  estimated  quantity  were  purchased  at  the 
price  named.  In  the  fourth  column  just  mentioned  the 
total  of  that  column  is  carried  out  and  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  total  value  of  the  tender  ,if  the 
estimated  quantities  are  purchased. 

Q.  And  affording  a  means  of  comparison  with  other 
tenders  ? — Yes,  for  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Q.  In  the  tender  form  there  is  a  clause  giving  power  to 
accept  one  or  more  items  ? — The  guardians  reserve  the 
light  to  accept  the  tender  for  one  or  more  articles 
without  contracting  for  all  the  articles  included  in  the 
tender, 

Q.  Have  they  exercised  that  right  ? — I  don't  think  so. 
Perhaps  there  is  one,  a  very  minor,  exception. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  the  tender  form  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  guardians  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  tender? — The  guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

Q.  Have  the  guardians  availed  themselves  of  that  pro- 
vision?— Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  How  are  the  tenders  dealt  with.  Are  they  accepted 
as  a  whole  ? — I  think  in  every  case.  I  think  there  is  one 
instance  at  Laindon,  but  with  that  exception  tenders 
have  been  accepted  as  a  whole. 

Q.  If  the  tenders  are  accepted  as  a  whole  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimated  quantities  becomes  important  ? — Most 
important.  Because  the  total  bears  on  the  estimated 
quantity  entirely 

Q.  Now,  this  form  of  tender  and  dealing  with  the 
tenders  is  not  peculiar  to  Poplar  ? — Oh  no,  a  large  number 
of  London  unions  adopt  tbat  principle. 

Q.  Now,  do  some  unions  split  their  contracts  ? — Yes. 
They  take  either  the  two  lowest  or  the  three  lowest  of 
the  tenders  for  the  article,  and  accept  them  for  the  low 
items.  I  can  give  you  an  example,  Bethnal  Green,  then 
at  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Kensington,  Fulham,  and  I 
believe  St.  Pancras,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  the  illustrations  you  are  quot- 
ing because  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  give  them 
instead  of  me  having  to  get  them  by  .cross-examination  ? 
— I  had  for  another  purpose  to  visit  the  clerks  of  these 
unions  and  obtained  that  information. 

Q.  All  that  you  know  is  that  the  clerks  have  told  you  ? 
— Oh  no,  I  have  seen  the  minutes  accepting  tenders  from 
various  contractors. 

Q.  Then  you  can  add  that  to  their  information  ? — I  can 
give  you  one  or  two  cases. 

Q.  The  most  useful  one  for  you  is  Lambeth  ? — I  can 
give  you  the  Lambeth  form  and  the  Bethnal  Green  form. 


Q.  Don't  misunderstand.  What  I  want  is  that  the 
examination-in-chief  should  cover  all  points  so  that  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  cross-examine,  to  sup- 
plement the  examination-in-chief.  If  you  can  give  all 
the  facts  ? — Most  of  the  cases  are  simply  gained  by  going 
to  the  workhouse  and  asking  questions. 


Q.  Did  you  have  notes  ' 
pocket  and  they  will  do. 


-I  have  rough  notes  in  my 


{Tlte  Inspector.)  But  you  can  give  facts  ? — I  ascertained 
the  facts  and  figures  for  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Lambeth  form  with  you  ? — The  only 
note  I  have  is  that  the  tenders  are  split. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  suggest  that  they  are  not 
split  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh  no.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  is 
the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Oxley  bases  bis  statement.  I 
suppose  that  he  has  a  series  of  contracts  from  which  ho 
can  prove  by  demonstration  that  the  tenders  are  split  ? — 
Here  is  Lambeth.  You  will  see  that  the  grocery  is  split 
between  Newton — oh  no,  entirely  Newton. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  the  list  of  tenders  accepted 
by  Poplar  in  1905  ?— Yes,  that  is  table  A.  I  think  you 
have  it,  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Are  there  many  instances  in  which  the  lowest 
tender  was  not  accepted  ? — Oh  yes,  there  were  a  good 
many  instances  in  1905. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  amount  which,  it  appears  from 
the  figures,  would  have  been  saved  if  the  lowest  tenders 
had  been  accepted  ? — About  £2,100. 

Q.  And  if  the  contracts  had  been  split  and  the  lowest 
tender  accepted  there  would  have  been  an  additional 
saving  ? — Of  about  £436.  But  I  was  not  able  to  go 
through  all  the  tenders  on  that  point  because  I  had  not 
the  whole  of  the  tenders  where  the  lowest  was  accepted. 
It  would  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tenders.  It  would  be  difficult  to  provide  that  the 
guardians  should  in  every  case  accept  the  lowest  tender? — 
There  may  be  very  good  reasons  for  not  accepting  the 
lowest  tenders.  You  may  have  a  man  who  tenders  so 
low  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  accept  his  tender. 

Q.  But  where  the  lowest  tender  is  not  accepted  some 
reason  must  be  sought,  as  for  instance,  a  desire  to  give 
the  tender  to  a  local  man  ? — That  may  be  the  reason. 

Q.  Well  now,  take  these  tenders  in  turn.  Grocery? — ■ 
The  grocery  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  Poplar.  His 
tender  was  accepted  on  the  estimated  quantity  at  £3,700, 
and  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  £256. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Whose  was  the  lowest  tender,  Mr.  Oxley? 
— The  lowest  tender  was  from  Cox  &  Sons. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  poulterer — that  is  a  small  item? 
— That  is  only  a  matter  of  £20. 

Q.  Were  they  both  Poplar  men  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  shall  want  the  names  all  through  ? — • 
I  have  not  the  names  of  the  rejected  tenderers  before  me 
but  I  have  the  rejected  tenders. 

{The  Inspector.)  Who  was  the  accepted  man  for 
poultry  ?— Mr.  Wickes,  of  Poplar,  for  £438.  The  tender 
of  the  rejected  one  was  £20  lower. 

Q.  Was  the  rejected  poulterer  a  Poplar  man  ? — I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  put  the  names  of  the  rejected  tenders  :  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  required. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  suggest  that  we  shall  want  them 
too  ? — Htre  it  is,  Nathan,  of  Cambridge  Heath,  Middlesex. 
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{The  Inspector.)  Tho  milk  ? — The  milkman's  tender 
was  for  £2,770,  and  the  rejected  tender  £291  less. 
Whitlock,  of  Poplar,  was  the  accepted  tender.  The 
Museum  Dairy  Company  was  the  rejected  one. 

Q.  Is  the  Museum  Dairy  Company  a  Poplar  firm  ? — No, 
of  Cambridge  Road,  E.  For  the  meal-man,  the  accepted 
tender  was  Bax  &  Son,  of  Hackney.  The  amount  was 
£397,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  16  guineas  less.  For 
beer,  the  tender  accepted  was  for  £313,  the  rejected 
tender  was  £106  less. 

Q.  Being  about  33  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount.  Who 
was  it  ? — The  Red  Lion  Brewery,  of  East  Smithfield. 

Q.  Whitbread's  is  not  a  Poplar  firm  '? — No. 

Q.  And  then  the  next  we  have  is  soap  ? — Friars  Soap 
Company,  £568,  was  accepted,  and  the  rejected  tender 
was  Wilkie  and  Soames,  £35  less. 

Q.  Is  tlie  Friars  Soap  Company  a  local  firm  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  oilman's  goods? — Eaton,  of  Poplar,  was 
accepted,  for  £1,246,  the  rejected  tender  was  £129  less, 
and  was  Middleton  Brothers. 

Q.  Is  Middleton  Brothers  a  Poplar  firm  ? — No, 
St.  George's- in-the-East. 

Q.  Ironmongery  ? — Pyle,  of  Poplar,  was  accepted  for 
£887,  Pryke  &  Palmer,  whose  tender  was  rejected,  were 
£187  less.    I  am  not  giving  shillings. 

Q.  And  then  comes  clothing  ? — Cartwright,  £785,  and 
Hollington  Brothers,  of  Aldgate,  was  £84  less. 

Q.  Officers'  uniforms? — Cartwright's,  for  £111,  was 
accepted  ;  the  rejected  tender  was  £25  less,  and  was 
from  Samuel  Brothers,  of  Ludgate  Hill.  For  drapery, 
Cartwright's  was  accepted  for  £4,300,  the  rejected  tender 
being  Watts,  of  Manchester  Avenue,  London,  £624  less. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  May  we  know  whether  Cartwright's  was 
a  Poplar  firm  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  Cartwright's  a  Poplar  firni  ? — No. 
Q.  A  city  firm  ? — 

{3Ir.  Rohb.)  My  information  is  that  it  is  not  so.  I 
understand  that  they  have  two  addresses,  one  in  Poplar 
and  one  outside  ? — Haberdashery,  Cartwright's,  £395,  was 
accepted,  the  rejected  tender  was  from  Watts,  of  Man- 
chester Avenue,  and  was  £59  less.  Tailors,  the  accepted 
tender  again  was  Cartwright's,  £255,  the  rejected  tender 
was  £4  9s.  less.  That  is  the  whole  of  Cartwright's. 
Now  the  shoemaker.  Pococks,  for  £1,360,  was  accepted, 
the  rejected  tender  being  £59  less,  from  Wilkins.  The 
leather  sellers  was  also  Pococks,  £716,  and  the  rejected 
firm,  Pangbourne,  £51  less.  Pangbourne,  of  Liverpool 
Road.  Lead  and  glass,  Pyle,  of  Poplar,  was  accepted, 
£145,  the  rejected  tender  was  £28  less— Middleton 
Brothers.  For  printing.  Bean  was  accepted,  a  city  firm, 
for  £409,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  £120  less — Furby 
&  Co.,  of  Forest  Gate.  Tobacco  and  snuif — Sayward,  of 
Poplar,  was  accepted,  £665,  the  rejected  tender  was 
£11  13s.  4(?.  less.  Then  coming  to  the  Laindon  tenders, 
the  baker  was  £128,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  £5  less, 
and  the  accepted  butcher's  tender  was  £928,  and  the 
rejected  one  £23  less.  And  then  in  addition  to  that  I 
think  they  were  both  local  men — rejected  although  local 
men.  I  might  say  that  the  largest  saving  would  have 
been  effected  in  regard  to  Cartwright's  tenders.  Five 
tenders  were  accepted,  and  the  saving  on  these  five  had 
the  lowest  been  accepted  would  have  been  £800. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  they  were  all  in  competition  with 
Watts  ? — Not  all,  I  think.  In  addition  to  that  there 
was  a  saving,  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted,  of 
drugs,  33j  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  it  35  or  42  ?— 33J  was  accepted. 

{The  Inspector.)  Well  now,  we  come  to  the  tenders 
for  the  next  year,  March  of  this  year  to  March,  1907. 
You  have  a  list  there. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  one  question.  Can  Mr. 
Oxley  get  out  the  total  amount  of  the  tenders  for  this 
year.  I  have  totalled  this  up,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  there  are  20  tenders  here.  You  have  not  given 
the  totals  of  the  whole  ? — Not  the  whole  of  the  tenders, 
but  only  those  where  the  lowest  was  not  accepted. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  now  the  total  amount  of  the 
tenders  for  the  year  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  the  total  amount  ? — I 
don't  know  the  total  amount. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  saving  on  this  year  if  the  lowest 
tender  had  been  accepted  is  about  half  of  what  it  would 
have  been  in  1905  ? — Yes. 


Q.  What  is  the  amount  ? — The  amount  would  have     Mr.  Oxley, 

been  £1,001.   

Q.  As  agaiust  last  year  ?  —Over  £2000.  2  July. 

Q.  Yes  ?— Last  year  was  £2,143. 

Q.  And  what  would  have  been  the  additional  saving  if 
the  contracts  had  been  split  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  take  out  all  the  figures, 
but  it  would  have  been  £717,  and  that  does  not  include 
cheesemongery,  brushmaker,  earthenware,  draper,  haber- 
dashery, shoemaker,  and  brewer,  which  probably  might 
have  been  supplied  lower. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  butcher's  tender? — The  accepted 
butcher's  tender  was  Blott,  of  Kensington,  £13,065,  and 
the  rejected  tender  was  £48  less,  the  British  New  Zealand 
Company,  of  Central  Market,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  additional  saving  in  that  tender  if  it  had  been  split. 
There  would  have  been  an  additional  saving  if  beef 
and  mutton  bad  been  separated.  The  poulterer's  tender 
accepted  was  Wickes,  of  Poplar,  the  rejected  tender  was 
£5  less,  and  came  from  Charles  John  Geary,  of  Poplar. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Also  of  Poplar? — Yes.  The  accepted 
tender  for  greengrocery  was  John  Halls,  and  the  rejected 
tender  was  £9  less — William  Whiteley,  of  Westbourne 
Grove.  The  milkman's  tender  of  £2,625,  from  Whitlosk, 
of  Poplar,  was  accepted,  and  the  rejected  tender  was 
£218  less,  from  the  Museum  Dairy  Company,  of  Bethnal 
Green.  In  grocery,  the  accepted  tender  was  Lewsey,  of 
Bow,  for  £2,574,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  £177  less — 
William  Whiteley,  of  Westbourne  Grove.  The  meal-man's 
accepted  tender  was  Percival,  of  Blackfriars,  for  £349, 
and  the  rejected  tender  was  £4  18s.  less — Cox  &  Sons. 

{The  hispector.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to 
omit  the  shillings  ? — Brewer,  Whitbread  again  accepted, 
£311,  the  lowest  rejected  tender  was  from  Thorne 
Brothers,  £118  less. 

Q.  Is  Thome's  a  local  firm?— No.  Of  Nine  Elms. 
Whitbread's  was  the  highest  of  seven  tenders.  For  soap- 
maker,  Wilkie  &  Soames,  East  Greenwich,  was  accepted, 
and  the  rejected  tender  was  McCallum,  of  Paisley,  Ren- 
frew, and  Nightingale  House.  It  was  £5  less  if  I  allow 
the  contract  price  for  one  article  that  they  don't  quote 
for.  They  did  not  quote  for  one  of  the  articles,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  an  allowance.  Oilman's  goods, 
the  accepted  tender  was  Eaton,  of  Poplar,  £1,373,  and 
the  rejected  tender  £122  less,  was  Pryke  &  Palmer, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.  Ironmongery,  the  accepted 
tender  was  from  Pyle  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Poplar,  £748, 
the  rejected  tender  was  £18  less — Pryke  &  Palmer,  Upper 
Thames  Street.  In  that  case  had  the  tenders  been  split 
there  would  have  been  an  additional  saving  of  £170. 
Clothier,  the  accepted  tender  was  that  of  Cartwright's, 
£759,  the  rejected  tender  was  £93  less — Edward  Groves, 
of  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Officers'  uniforms,  Beaumont, 
High  Street,  Poplar,  was  accepted,  and  the  rejected  tender 
was  £5  less,  from  Rowley,  of  Kingsland  Road.  Children's 
underclothing,  Cartwright's  was  accepted,  £26,  and  the 
rejected  tender  was  £6  less— Edward  Groves,  of  Lambeth. 
Leathersellers,  the  accepted  tender  was  Pocock,  £759,  and 
the  rejected  tender  was  £25  less — Pangbourne.  Com- 
mission yard,  the  accepted  tender  was  Passmore,  Lime- 
house,  £121,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  from  Byford,  of 
Poplar,  £7  less.  Lead  and  glass,  Pyle,  of  Poplar,  accepted, 
£98,  the  rejected  tender  was  £1  less — Gover,  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Was  there  not  another  tender.  Higgles  & 
Clark,  for  £96  ?— That  was  the  only  one  sent  me. 

Q.  Apparently,  there  was  another  tender  for  £95? — I 
should  say,  before  I  come  to  the  printing  tender,  the 
tender  was  marked  by  Mr.  Crooks  "  Subject  to  T.  U." 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  It  was  subject  to  Trade  Union  conditions? 
— If  the  lowest  had  been  accepted  the  saving  would  have 
been  £132  ;  Bean's  was  accepted.  The  rejected  tender 
was  £132  less.  That  is  the  one  with  the  note.  Fur'oy, 
of  Forest  Gate.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  tabulate  the 
Laindon  ones. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing,  I  believe  ? — They  never  sent  me  the  rejected  ones. 

Q.  And  then  as  to  conveyances  ? — Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  figures,  because  they  only  quote  at 
per  journey.  But  as  far  as  I  can  estimate  it  is  about  7j  * 
percent.  Jacobs' was  the  rejected  tender,  about  7|  per 
cent,  less  than  the  accepted  tender,  but  that  is  a  very 
rough  estimate,  and  you  cannot  approximate  it.  Then  5 
per  cent,  could  have  been  saved  on  funerals,  and  6  per 
cent,  on  drugs.    I  think  I  ought  to  add  to  the  subjects 
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•Wr.  Oxley.    of  the  discount  for  drugs,  that  these  discounts  are  off  the 

  maker's  own  lists,  not  off  the  general  prices,  so  it  is  not 

2  July.        a  useful  comparison,  because  the  maker's  price  lists  vary. 
'  I  do  not  think  the  difference  ought  to  be  considered 

much. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
contracts  ?- — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  now  propose  to  take  them  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  show  any  point  for  consideration  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  contracts  the  tendering  is  extremely 
irregular,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
tenderers  were  in  the  possession  of  information  as  to  the 
stocks  in  hand  and  the  probable  requirements,  which  gave 
them  an  unfair  advantage? — Of  course,  that  might  be 
the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  which  would  help  the 
guardians  ? — From  what  I  have  heard  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  very  great  check  if  the  current  prices  of  articles  were 
either  shown  on  the  tenders,  or  the  list  of  current  prices 
were  handed  to  the  firms  tendering,  because  if  that  is  not 
done  the  holder  of  the  accepted  contract  has  a  decided 
advantage.  There  is  also  the  temptation  if  you  have 
a  dishonest  contractor  that  wants  information,  and  an 
officer  that  is  willing  to  sell  information  ;  there  is  perhaps 
a  market.  If  that  information  is  given  the  market  is 
done  away  with — eveiyone  is  put  on  the  same  footing. 
The  Bethnal  Green  Guardians  give  it.  They  have  a 
printed  schedule  of  all  the  current  prices.  That  list  is 
given  to  every  applicant  for  tender  forms.  My  own 
suggestion  is — it  is  entirely  my  own  suggestion — that  the 
figures  should  be  printed  on  the  contract  itself.  The 
guardians  would  then  at  once  see  any  material  variation 
in  the  prices. 

Q.  Now  to  come  to  one  more  question  on  the  general 
subject.  Have  you  observed  a  distinct  tendency  to  give 
the  tenders  to  local  tradesmen  ? — -Yes.  A  large  number 
of  the  contracts  are  given  to  local  tradesmen.  A  very 
large  proportion. 

Q.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  that,  but  it  probably 
is  not  economy  ? — It  is  not  economy  where  a  good  man 
is  passed  over  who  has  made  a  lower  tender. 

Q.  Now  

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  said  it  is  not  economy  where 
a  good  man  is  pas-ed  over.  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  on  any  contract  a  good  man  has  been  passed  over  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these 
people,  but,  for  instance,  I  have  always  heard  that 
Whiteley,  Westbourne  Grove,  is  a  good  man. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  Pryke  and  Palmer. 

(27/e  Inspector.)  I  think  we  should  get  to  the  details  ? — 
I  will  take  the  miller.  The  flour  is  about  2.s.  a  sack  lower 
in  1906  than  in  1905.  That  is  about  Is.  a  sack  lower  than 
the  current  prices  in  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  I  believe  flour  has  fallen  in  price  last  year  ? — I 
believe  it  has,  but  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  fallen  as  much  as  a  shilling.  An  expert  would  tell 
you  exactly.    I  imagine  the  price  is  more  like  9f?. 

Q.  Probably  the  guardians  are  getting  a  better  bargain 
now  than  last  year  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  it  the  same  contractor? — Yes, 
French. 

{The  Inspector.)  With  regard  to  the  butcher,  we  have 
the  same  contractor  ? — Yes.  The  prices  for  the  supply 
of  beef  and  mutton  are  respectively  Is.  \d.  and  9d.  for  a 
141b.  stone  lower  in  1906  than  1905.  That  is  to  say, 
beef  is  7s.  6d.  a  stone  in  1905  and  6s.  M.  a  stone  in  1906. 
Mutton  is  8s.  llcZ.  a  stone  in  1905,  and  8s.  2d.  a  stone  in 
1906  ;  or  if  you  reduce  it  to  an  8  lb.  stone,  which  I  think 
is  more  usual,  beef  is  4s.  ?>^d  in  1905  and  .3s,  8d,  in  1906. 
Mutton  is  5s.  Id.  in  1905  and  4s.  &d.  in  1906. 

Q.  That  shows  a  considerable  reduction  ?• — Yes,  and 
there  is  a  curious  point  I  think  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned, as  suet  was  mentioned.  I  see  the  suet  is  3s.  M. 
for  Laindon  and  6s.  id.  for  the  workhouse. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  weight  ?— Both  14  lbs.  of 
suet,  for  three  institutions. 

{Mr.  Bobli.)  Might  I  have  the  figures  again  ? — Yes. 
.  Best  beef  suet,  14  lb.  stone,  in  1905,  7s.,  and  in  1906, 
6s.  5d.,  and  when  you  turn  to  the  Laindon  contract  

Q.  That  is  for  the  workhouse  ? — For  the  workhouse, 
schools  and  receiving  house. 


(il/r.  Grant.)  3s.  &d.  you  say  it  was  ? — Yes,  both  years. 

Q.  You  see  that  is  3d.  a  pound  ? — Yes,  I  did  not  notice 
it  until  this  morning. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  price. 
Obviously  beef  suet  at  3cZ.  must  be  something  very 
cheap  indeed  ? — Yes,  my  only  point  was  that  if  it  was 
3s.  Qd.  for  Laindon,  it  was  curious  it  should  be  6s.  for  the 
workhouse,  or  perhaps  it  was  more  curious  it  should  be 
3s.  6d.  for  Laindon. 

Q.  The  other  is  just  as  true  ? — Quite. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  ratepayers  may  hope  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  meat? — Yes,  and  I  might  say  the  current 
price  for  suet  now  at  the  Workhouse  is  Is.  per  8  lb.  stone 
more  than  at  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  Has  any  reasonable  ground  been  brought  to  your 
notice  to  account  for  this  heavy  fall  ? — No.  Some  of  the 
prices  show  a  slight  rise,  and  some  show  a  fall,  others 
show  no  great  variation. 

Q.  As  to  the  poulterer  and  greengrocer,  I  understand 
there  is  no  change  in  the  prices  ? — No,  the  prices  are 
practically  the  same  as  last  year,  but,  as  I  pointed  out, 
there  would  be  a  small  saving  if  the  lowest  had  been 
accepted. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  milkman  ? — The  milkman, 
Whitlock's  tender  was  accepted  at  9jrf.  in  1905,  and  9fZ. 
in  1906.  Each  year  the  Museum  Dairy  Company's  tender 
at  8|(Z.  and  85^.  was  rejected.  There  seems  to  be  no 
great  object  in  that.  The  percentage  of  cream  is  specified 
on  the  tender,  and  I  understand  from  the  evidence  given 
here  that  Whitlock's  contract  had  been  terminated  for 
not  being  up  to  standard  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  asked 
for  in  different  unions.  For  example,  Poplar  stipulates 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  West  Ham  not  less 
than  9  per  cent.,  Lambeth  and  Bethnal  Green  per 
cent.,  in  solids  of  which  3  per  cent,  is  milk  fat.  That,  I 
believe,  is  what  is  called  the  Somerset  House  standard. 

Q. — Is  the  10  per  cent,  of  cream  in  Poplar  better  than 
the  Somerset  House  standard  ? — I  am  told  it  is  better 
milk  and  should  be  a  little  more  expensive. 

Q.  Poplar  is  paying  more? — Poplar  is  paying  9fZ., 
West  Ham  9^fZ.,  Bethnal  Green,  which  is  a  summer 
contract  only  and  therefore  naturally  lower,  6^-cZ., 
Lambeth  8f  tZ. 

Q.  The  Poplar  milk  should  be  better  ? — It  should  be 
better. 

Q.  The  only  question  is  ? — But  I  am  not  expert 

enough  to  say  whether  the  difference  in  standard  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  price.  It 
may  or  it  may  not. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  to  say  as  to  the  grocer's  tender  ? — 
Well,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  price  for  the  accepted 
tenders  this  year  and  last  year  except  sugar  where  there 
has  been  a  difference  in  duty  to  account  for  it.  The 
lowest  rejected  tender  for  the  current  year  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Whiteley,  V/estbourne  Grove,  and  in  that  tender, 
in  every  case  of  goods  known  as  proprietary  goods,  their 
tender  is  less  than  the  accepted  tender. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  proprietary  goods  you  can  only  get 
one  quality  ? — That  is  so.  For  Lea  &  Perrin's  sauce  the 
accepted  tender  is  IQd.  per  bottle,  it  specifies  per  pint 
bottle,  and  the  rejected  tender  was  Is,  5rf. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  purchase  Lee  &  Perrin's  sauce  at 
10(Z.  per  pint  bottle  ? — I  understand  that  the  wholesale 
price  for  Lee  &  Perrin's  sauce  is  16s.  lOcZ.  a  dozen  for 
pint  size,  and  9s.  id.  a  dozen  for  the  half -pint  size,  with 
the  discount  off,  and  these  two  figures  exactly  correspond 
with  the  two  tenders,  so  I  imagine  one  contractor  has 
■  tendered  for  half-pint  bottle  size  mstead  of  pint  bottle. 

Q.  Has  he  also  tendered  at  ha;lf-pint  bottle  price  ? 
— Half-pint  bottle  price  and  half-pint  bottle  size. 

Q.  It  is  a  small  item,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  will  tend  to 
lower  the  total  amount  of  the  tender? — It  would  lower  the 
gross  value  of  the  tender,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  of  the 
estimated  quantity.  Of  course,  it  makes  the  estimated 
price  less. 

Q.  It  is  a  great  factor  in  the  judgment  of  the  guardians 
as  to  which  is  the  lower  tender? — Yes,  of  course.  It  is 
only  a  small  item. 

Q.  There  is  another  small  item  I  wish  to  call  your 

attention  to  ? — I  ought  to  mention  there  are  two  or 

three  proprietary  articles  in  which  the  lowest  is  accepted. 
Jamaica  arrowroot  is  accepted  at  6d.  a  pound,  and  Messrs. 
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Whiteley's  tender  at  2s.  Ad.  a  pound.  The  tenders  for 
the  previous  year  were  bd.  and  2|-(/.  I  have  asked 
one  or  two  and  I  cannot  find  that  Jamaica  arrowroot  is 
known  as  a  trade  term,  but  the  accepted  price  is  all 
right  for  ordinary  arrowroot.  The  2s.  Ad.  would  be 
Bermuda  arrowroot.  It  is  a  special  arrowroot  ordered 
by  medical  men  in  certain  cases,  and  that  probably 
accounts  for  the  diiference. 

Q.  That  would  be  probably  due  to  carelessness? — 
Carelessness,  or  to  putting  a  term  in  the  tender  not  a 
trade  term. 

Q.  The  next  item  is  Mazawattee  tea  ? — They  ask  for 
Mazawattee  tea  2s.  Qd.  quality.  The  estimated  quantity 
was  234  lbs.,  the  accepted  price  being  2s.  Ad.  a  pound, 
and  the  rejected  price  was  2s.  It/,  a  pound.  I  understand 
that  is  a  very  high  price  for  tea.  I  am  told  that  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  price  is  very  considerably 
less.    I  think  it  is  about  Is.  Qd.  a  pound. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  very  great  deal  more  consumed, 
Mr.  Oxley. 

{The  Inspector.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  brewer. — 
There  were  seven  firms  tendering  for  beer,  and  the 
accepted  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Whitbread  &  Company, 
was  the  highest. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  who  were  the  other  firms  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  The  accepted  tender  was  over  £100  higher  than  the 
lowest  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  absolutely  the  highesb  of  the  whole 
seven  firms  ? — The  highest  of  the  seven  firms  tendering. 

Q.  And  they  included,  I  think,  Messrs.  Meux,  Adey, 
Stansfeld,  and  some  other  well-known  firms  ? — There 
were  several  well-known  firms — Adey  &  White,  Siansfeld 
&  Co.,  the  City  of  London  Brewery,  Lovibond  &  Sods, 
Meux  Brewery  and  Thorne  Bros.  The  highest  of  the 
rejected  ones  was  £277  and  the  lowest  £193.  Whitbread's 
was  £311. 

Q.  Now  will  you  read  the  specification  for  the  beer  ? — 
"Good  ale  in  barrels,  36  gallons,  clear  of  grounds," 
the  specific  gravity  is  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  contractor, 
"  at  per  barrel  25  barrels." 

Q.  That,  I  think,  was  the  Christmas  beer  ? — That  was 
the  Christmas  beer. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  it  ?— Yes.  There  is  also  150  stout  SS 
for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  meal-man. — For  the  meal-man, 
taking  it  generally,  the  prices  ranged  some  5  to  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  last  year. 

Q.  And  now  the  cheesemonger  ? — That  is  a  March 
contract.  I  believe  in  anything  to  do  with  milk  or  butter 
March  is  a  very  speculative  time  to  tender,  because  he 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  going  to  have  a  good  hay  season 
or  a  bad  hay  season.  But  butter  is  about  3s.  a  cwt.  lower 
than  last  year.  American  cheese  is  about  As.  higher. 
Bacon  is  about  the  same.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  have 
butter  in  24  lbs.  boxes  of  2  lb.  rolls,  but  I  think  the 
acting-master  has  told  us  it  is  not  in  use.  The  same  con- 
tractor for  butter  has  the  Bethnal  Green  contract,  and 
his  price  is  115s.  per  cwt.,  the  description  being  butter 
white,  three  churn  brand.  The  description  in  Poplar 
is  best  butter,  "  Three  Churns,"  Taunton  brand, 
S.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  in  24  lb.  boxes  of  2  lb.  rolls,  and  the 
price  is  126s.  per  cwt.  So  apparently  the  extra  lis.  per  cwt. 
is  for  being  put  into  these  2  lb.  rolls,  and  then  nearly 
£2,300  worth  is  for  the  out-relief  stores  in  quarter- 
pound  pats.  That  is  tendered  for  at  135s.,  so  that  is  a 
further  amount  for  doing  it  up  into  quarter-pound  pats. 
The  same  contractor  

Q.  What  about  the  cheese  ? — Well,  Percival  supplies 
the  best  English  cheddar  in  Poplar  at  8jtl  a  pound. 
The  same  contractor  supplies  best  English  cheddar  at 
Bethnal  Green  at  l^d.  a  pound,  and  at  Lambeth  at  7j(7. 
a  pound. 

Q.  With  reference  to  bacon.  Thab  W^d.  Denny's 
bacon  is  the  best  on  the  market '? — I  am  told  that  Denny's 
full  branded  is  the  best  on  the  market  and  W^d.  is  not  an 
unreasonable  price  for  it. 

Q.  Now  the  price  of  the  soap-maker  was  the  same  as 
last  year  ? — {In  reply  to  Mr.  Rohb)  :  Margarine  was 
an  alternative  tender,  and  I  understand  the  alternative 
tender  was  not  accepted.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  my  mistake, 
the  margarine  is  Van  den  Berg's,  double  crown,  24  lb. 
boxes,  2  lb.  rolls,  £3  12s.,  that  is  72s. 
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{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  the  price  at  West  Ham  ?  Mr.  Oxley. 
—61s.  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  For  the  same  article  ? — The  same  brand, 
yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  know  the  price  at  Bethnal 
Green.    Is  it  not  57s.  ? — 57s.  or  58s. 

Q.  Then  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  price  of 
12s.  per  cwt.  might  be  that  it  is  given  to  the  Poplar 
Guardians  in  a  different  form  y — Yes.  It  is  in  24  lb. 
boxes,  of  2  lb.  rolls,  and  that  difference  is  about  the 
same  as  the  difference  on  the  butter. 

Q.  That  12s.  per  cwt.  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  on 
the  amount  bought? — The  estimated  quantity  is  420  cwt. 
in  the  two-pound  rolls  and  a  further  340  cwt.  in  quarter- 
pound  pats. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  extra  expenditure  of  over  £400  ? 
— It  is  an  estimated  jjrice  for  the  quarter-pounds.  The 
price  is  78s.  or  6s.  more. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  soap-maker.  The  price  is  the 
same,  but  you  have  some  information  as  to  the  best 
Primrose  s  )ap,  I  believe  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
expert  evidence  because  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  am  told 
if  an  expert  were  asked  he  would  say  the  best  Primrose 
soap  cannot  be  got  at  18s.  'od.  You  cannot  get  the  best 
Primrose  soap  under  23s.,  and  I  also  see  from  the  list  the 
price  last  week  was  23s.  6d. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  So  there  is  a  case  where  the  Poplar 
Guardian'^  are  getting  the  best  Primrose  soap  under  cost 
price  ? — Yes. 

{The  Taspecior.)   Then  there  is  the  disinfectant  mer- 
chant ? — I  have  not  noticed  any  change  there. 

Q.  Then  the  oilman's  goods,  I  believe  ? — For  the 
oilman's  goods  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  some  of 
the  most  curious  variations  in  the  tender — table  C. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  contractor? — Eaton,  of 
Poplar.  The  rejected  one  this  year  wasPryke&  Palmer, 
of  Thames  Street.  There  is  a  small  item  I  have 
discovered  which  should  really  ha^e  been  in  the  list. 
Bees-wax  is  tendered  for  at  61;/.  per  ib.,  the  rejected 
tender  was  Is.  I  am  told — of  course,  an  expert  ought  to 
say — that  bees-wax  cannot  be  sold  at  6c?.  A  shilling  is 
the  market  wholesale  price  shown  in  the  trade  lists. 
Borax — of  course,  some  of  these  are  very  small  items,  but 
I  have  taken  them  whether  small  or  large  where  there  has 
been  a  material  difference — the  accepted  tender  is  25s. 
per  cwt.  in  1906  and  15s.  in  1905.  The  rejected  tenders 
for  these  years  were  17s.  and  14s.  &d.  'Phe  wholesale 
price  from  the  trade  list  is  16s.  6c/.  Biacklead,  in  the 
current  tender,  the  accepted  price  was  8(?.  per  lb.,  the 
rejected  Zd.  There  is  another  one  I  propose  to  add. 
That  is  Reckitt's  Blue,  which  is  accepted  at  Is.  per  lb., 
and  rejected  at  9c/.  The  highest  wholesale  price  for 
any  kind  of  Reckitt's  Blue — -there  are  a  good  many 
of  them — is  9jf/.  Best  colza  oil,  accepted  at  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon,  in  1906,  and  3s.  in  1905.  Best  white 
cottonwaste  35s.  per  cwt.,  accepted  in  1906,  20s.  accepted 
in  1905,  and  the  rejected  tenders  both  years  were 
26s.  Emery  cloth  Is.  3c/.  per  quire  accepted  and  9c/. 
rejected.  Flower  of  sulphur,  15s.  par  cwt.  accepted  in 
1905  and  1906,  7s.  and  6s.  rejected.  Hudson's  extract 
of  soap.  No.  3,  22s.  accejjted  in  1906  and  20s.  in  1905. 
The  rejected  prices  were  18s.  and  18s.  6c/.  I  would  poin*; 
out  there,  sir,  that  I  can  only  find  Hudson's  extract  of 
soap,  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  any  wholesale  list.  I  cannot  find 
No.  3  quoted.  In  the  next  one  I  think  there  must  be 
soiEe  mistake  somewhere  because  the  difference  is  so 
great.  Water  softening  compound,  25s.  per  cwt.  accepted, 
and  9s.  per  cwt.  rejected.  'They  want  100  cwt.,  and  it  is 
rather  a  large  item.  It  makes  a  difference  of  £70.  Oxide 
of  zinc,  21s.  per  cwt.  in  1906,  and  32s.  in  1905,  the  rejected 
tenders  being  8s.  and  21s.  Soap  solution,  20s.  per  gallon 
accepted,  and  3s.  rejected.  Fine  silver  sand,  Is.  6c/.  a 
bushel  accepted  and  8c/.  rejected.  Last  year  the  prices 
were  Is.  6c/.  and  11c/.  Olive  oil,  5s.  a  gallon  accepted, 
and  Is.  8(/  rejected.  Last  year  the  prices  were  2s. 
accepted,  and  2s.  7c/.  rejected.  Genuine  English  white 
lead,  15s.  per  cwt.  accepted  each  year.  The  rejected 
prices  were  18s.  3c/.  and  19s.  11c/. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  any  delivery  amounts? — No, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  looked  into  the  deliveries 
at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  come  to  that  later? — There  are 
16  books  for  each  item  or  rather  four  quarters  in  each 
of  four  books.  For  Calvert's  toilet  carbolic  soap,  13s.  6c/. 
a  box  was  accepted,  and  4s.  rejected,  but  I  think  the 
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Mr,  Oxley,    rejected  tender  must  be  for  a  small  box.    It  specifles  a 

  box  of  36  tablets  and  4f?.  per  tablet  appears  to  be  the 

2  July.       wholesale  price. 

Q.  These  mistakes  confuse  the  total  amount  ? — -Yes  ; 
they  do.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  all  the 
paints.  I  have  only  taken  one  because  there  are  a  number 
of  small  items.  Blue-black  paint  at  6f?.  per  lb.  was  accepted 
in  1906,  and  \  per  lb.  rejected.  3fZ.  was  accepted  and  \d, 
rejected  in  1905.  Nearly  all  the  paints  are  the  same 
right  the  way  through.  The  accepted  tender  is  very 
much  higher  than  the  rejected  tender.  Duresco,  18s.  ^d. 
per  cwt.,  was  accepted  and  28s.  rejected,  and  last  year 
28s.  ^d.  was  accepted  and  32s.  rejected.  Of  course  there 
were  others,  but  I  took  out  the  largest  items. 

Q.  The  oilman's  tender  accepted  last  year  was  the 
lowest  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  year  1905-6  there  was  a  tender  lower 
than  his  ? — No,  he  was  not  the  lowest  either  year.  Last 
year  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  for  oilman's 
goods  the  saving  would  have  been  £129.  This  year  it 
would  have  been  £122.  If  the  tender  had  been  split  the 
saving  this  year  would  have  been  just  under  £200. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was  £76  more.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
brush  maker? — The  prices  accepted  in  1906  were,  as  a 
rule,  much  lower  than  those  accepted  in  1905  for  Poplar. 
Excepting  two  items  in  this  case  the  lowest  tender 
was  accepted  each  year.  Clothes  brushes  were  30s.  a 
dozen  last  year,  and  16s.  per  dozen  this.  Copper 
brushes  were  12s.  per  dozen  last  year  and  8s.  per  dozen 
this.  Banister  and  bathbrushes,  20s.  last  year,  18s.  this  ; 
hair  brushes,  9s.  last  year  and  7s.  6r?.  this  ;  stove  brushes, 
15s.  last  year  and  12s.  this  ;  black-lead  brushes,  3s.  last 
year  and  Is.  6(7.  this  ;  W.C.  brushes,  12s.  last  year  and 
9s.  this.  Birch  brooms  were  6s.  last  year  and  3s.  6rf.  this. 
Special  size  brooms,  45s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  90s.  a 
dozen  this.  Carpet  brooms,  15s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  12s. 
a  dozen  this.  Dressing  combs,  5s.  a  dozen  last  year  and 
3s.  a  dozen  this.  Small  tooth  combs,  28s.  per  gross  last 
year,  18s.  per  gross  this  year.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  (best  for 
beds),  2s.  per  cwt.  last  year  and  4s.  per  cwt.  this.  Coir 
fibre  (best  for  mats),  60s.  per  ton  last  year  and  200s.  per 
ton  this  year.  Flock  (best  whites),  100s.  per  ton  last  year 
and  200s.  per  ton  this  year.  So  there  are  only  three 
items — the  special  size  brooms,  the  coir  fibre  and  the 
flock — that  are  considerably  higher  this  year  than  last 
year. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  earthenware.  The  lowest  tender 
was  accepted  last  year? — Yes.  The  lowest  tender 
was  accepted  in  each  year  and  there  were  not  very  many 
notable  differences  in  prices  between  the  two  years. 
Table  E  I  have  prepared  showing  the  chief  ones.  Slipper 
bed  pans  were  18s.  last  year,  10s.  6fZ.  this  year. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  same  size? — -The  same  description 
on  the  tenders. 

Q.  That  is  only  a  description  ? — Meat  dishes  (various 
sizes)  wers  7s.  M.  per  dozen  last  year,  9s.  this.  Ditto, 
three  sizes,  white  and  gold,  20s.  last  year,  and  18s.  this 
year.  Vegetable  dishes,  white  and  gold,  30s.  last  year, 
24s.  this.  Hot  water  bottles,  9s.  last  year,  6s.  this. 
White  cream  jugs,  9s.  and  6-'.  Spittoons,  9s.  and  6s.  Tea- 
pots, earthenware,  (all  sizes  and  patterns),  6s.  last  year, 
and  10s.  this.    They  are  all  one  dozen. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  Now  we  come  to  the  ironmongery. 
That  tender  shows  some  considerable  variations  ? — Yes. 
This  shows  some  striking  variations.  In  some  cases  the 
prices  were  very  high,  in  some  very  low. 

{Mr.  Rohh).  May  we  have  the  name  of  the  contractor  ? 
— I  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment.  In  this  tender,  the 
accepted,  both  this  year  and  last  year,  was  the  same, 
Pyle  &  Co.,  and  the  lowest  tender  was  the  same,  Pryke 
&  Palmer,  of  Thames  Street.  The  differences  were  so 
great  that  I  have  had  the  whole  tender  copied  out  show- 
ing last  year's  and  this  year's  prices  adjoining  one 
another,  and  I  have  also  put  in  the  prices  of  rejected 
tenders. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  have,  I  understand,  not  been 
able  to  compare  the  actual  periods  between  these  two 
years? — No,  I  have  not.  It  would  take  a  very  long 
time  to  go  through  them,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  it  were  gone  into  with  certain  selected  cases. 
It  would  take  an  enormous  time  to  pick  it  out. 

Q.  Take  first  the  very  long  list  ? — I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  understand  iron  has  gone  up  about 
1 0  per  cent. 

Q.  All  metals  have  gone  up  ? — All  metals  have  gone  up 
about  10  per  cent,  from  last  year. 


Q.  Yon  are  not  taking  every  item,  only  the  most  con- 
spicuous ones? — Yes,  I  will  take  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ones.  Take  asbestos  (United)  and  engine 
packing,  2s.  <od.  per  lb.  last  year.  Is.  per  lb.  this  year. 
The  rejected  tender  each  time  was  Is.  M.  Large  enam- 
elled basins  were  12s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  5s.  a  dozen 
this.  The  rejected  tender  was  12s.  a  dozen  on  both 
occasions.  Copper  cans  for  kitchen  use,  5s.  a  dozen  last 
year  and  20s.  a  dozen  this  year.  The  rejected  tenders 
were  18s.  and  19s.  M.  respectively. 

Q.  Whereas  basins  have  fallen  from  12s.  to  5s.,  cans 
have  gone  up  from  5s.  to  20s.?— That  is  so.  Coffee 
pots  were  5s.  a  dozen  last  year,  and  60s.  a  dozen  this 
year. 

Q.  5s.  last  year  and  £3  this  year  ?— The  i-ejected  tender 
was  6s.  a  dozen  on  both  occasions.  Cruets,  4  bottles 
(E.P.  on  N.S.)  Rodgers,  12s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  3us.  a 
dozen  this  year.  The  rejected  tender  was  35s.  a  dozen 
in  each  case. 

Q.  With  reference  to  these  coffee  pots,  the  60s.  is  so 
startling  that  I  must  ask  Mr.  Lough  if  he  can  tell  us 
how — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  All  the  tenders  will  be  gone  into. 

{The  Inspector.)  Go  on  with  the  evidence,  Mr.  Oxley. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No  one  pretends  all  these  tenders,  for 
many  thousands  of  contract  goods,  can  be  gone  through 
without  there  being  such  slips.  When  I  call  the  wit- 
nesses you  will  hear  the  way  these  slips  occur.  A 
contractor  would  come  and  say,  "  That's  a  mistake,  we 
"  withdraw  it,''  and  so  on.  And  anyone  who  goes  through 
this  amount  of  money  will  find  these  sort  of  slips  ? — 
Inmates'  carving  forks,  5s.  a  dozen  was  the  accepted 
tender  in  1905  and  12s.  a  dozen  in  1906.  The  rejected 
tender  in  each  case  was  6s.    Fire  guards  

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  should  read  the  next  one — inmates' 
table  forks — where  the  same  figures  occur  ? — Yes,  2s.  was 
accepted  in  1905  and  2s.  in  1906,  and  the  rejected  tenders 
were  2s.  I  was  only  reading  one.  I  am  picking  out 
items. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  inmates'  carving  forks  5s.  last 
year  and  r2s.  this  year,  but  there  are  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Granfs  point  is  the  next  item  which 
is  apparently  only  one  tender. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  Oh,  I  do  not  say  thit.  For  the  officers' 
forks,  above,  there  is  the  same  price — 10s.,  10s.,  7s.,  7s. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  many  are  there? 

{The  Inspector.)  These  rather  tend  to  make  one 
suspicious.  If  these  are  uniform  other  articles  are 
certainly  not  uniform.  In  one,  carving  forks,  the  price 
jumps  up  from  5s.  to  12s.    It  makes  one  think. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  many  explanations  of  these 
contracts. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  would  like  to  hear  them? — Fire  guards 
wei'e  accepted  at  10s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  20s.  a  dozen 
this.  The  rejected  tender  in  each  case  was  6s.  The 
inmates'  (Taylor's)  table  knives,  3s.  a  dozen  last  year,  and 
Is.  a  dozen  this  year.  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake. 
Fire  irons  were  2s.  a  set  last  year,  and  5s.  a  set  this  year. 
The  rejected  tender  was  2s.  a  set  each  year. 

Q.  One  moment.  Can  you  give  us  the  frying  pans  ? 
— Frying  pans  were  2s.  Qd.  a  dozen  in  1905  and  10s.  a 
dozen  in  1906.  Six  shillings  a  dozen  was  the  rejected 
tender  in  each  case.  Inmates'  (Taylor's)  table  knives, 
3s.  a  dozen  was  accepted  in  1905,  and  Is.  in  1906.  This, 
I  think,  is  an  almost  impossible  price.  I  think  Is.  a 
dozen  must  be  a  mistake.  Rodger's  inmates'  carving 
knives,  10s.  a  dozen  accepted  in  1905,  and  40s.  a  dozen 
accepted  in  1906,  the  rejected  tender  being  5s.  a  dozen 
in  each  case.  Large  kettles,  6s.  a  dozen  accepted  in  1905, 
and  20s.  accepted  in  1906,  28s.  being  the  rejected  tender 
in  each  case.  Small  kettles  were  accepted  at  5s.  a  dozen 
in  1905,  and  30s.  a  dozen  in  1906. 

Q.  The  small  kettles  are  10s.  a  dozen  more  than  the 
large  kettles  ? — The  rejected  tender  was  18s.  on  each 
occasion. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  would  like  to  get  that  point  clear 
because  this  shows  a  consistency.  The  large  kettles  were 
a  shilling  more  than  the  small  ones? — Is.  a  dozen. 

Q.  This  year  they  rise  from  6s.  to  20s.  and  5s.  to  30s. 
respectively.  So  the  small  kettles  are  10s.  more  than  the 
larger.  In  the  case  of  the  rejected  tenders,  the  amounts 
were  28s.  and  18s.  ? — Half -pint,  pint,  and  l|-pint  ladles, 
stamped,  10s.  a  dozen  last  year,  20s.  a  dozen  this  year.  The 
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rejected  tender  was  6.s.  on  both  occasions.  Officers'  table- 
spoons (Rodger's)  were  12s.  a  dozen  last  year,  and  3.s'. 
a  dozen  this  year.  The  rejected  tender  was  6s.  a  dozen 
on  both  occasions.  Dessert  spoons  were  10s.  a  dozen 
last  year,  3s.  this  year,  and  the  rejected  4s.  on  both  oc- 
casions. So  this  year  lihe  table  spoons  and  the  dessert 
spoons  are  tendered  for  at  the  same  price.  The  tea 
spoons  were  5s.  a  dozen  last  year  and  2s.  9d.  this. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  right 
difference  in  the  price  between  a  table  spoon  and  a 
•dessert  spoon  ? — No.  No,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  a  tea  spoon 
costs  about  half  the  cost  of  a  table  spoon  and  a  dessert 
spoon  comes  between.  The  rejected  tenders  were  6s., 
4s.  6d.,  and  2s.,  but  in  this  case  the  accepted  tenders  might 
be  about  right. 

Q.  Now  come  to  the  soup  pails  ? — Soup  pails,  2,  3  and 
4  gallons,  GOs.  a  dozen  last  year,  10s.  this,  28s.  being  the 
rejected  tender  on  both  occasions.  Rodger's  sugar  tongs, 
18s.  a  dozen  last  year,  10s.  a  dozen  this. 

Q.  The  rejected  being  4s.  ? — 4s.  on  both  occasions. 
Salt  spoons,  10s.  last  year,  5s.  this,  the  rejected  tender  is 
Is.  3d.  on  both  occasions.  Bread  tins — it  gives  the  sizes — 
10s.  a  dozen  last  year,  5s.  a  dozen  this  year,  and  the 
rejected  tenders  were  17s.  and  19s.  Cake  tins,  various, 
were  20s.  a  dozen  last  year,  and  10s.  a  dozen  this  year,  the 
rejected  tender  being  10s.  a  dozen  on  both  occasions. 
Baldwin's  No.  333  butts,  cast  iron,  2  inch,  2^  inch,  3  inch 
and  4  inch,  6s.  per  dozen  pairs  last  year,  and  3s.  per  dozen 
pairs  this  year,  the  rejected  tender  was  Is.  3d.  on  both 
occasions.  Gauge  glasses,  best  green  (with  red  stripes  if 
ordered),  assorted.  Is.  a  dozen  last  year  and  5s.  a  dozen 
this  year,  4s.  6d.  a  dozen  being  the  rejected  tender  on 
both  occasions.  India  rubber  closet  cones,  12s.  a  dozen 
last  year,  and  5s.  a  dozen  this  year,  3s.  a  dozen  was  the 
rejected  tender  on  both  occasions.  Canterbury  hoes,  20s. 
a  dozen  last  year,  12s.  a  dozen  this  year,  12s.  and  10s. 
respectively  were  rejected.  Suffolk  latches  at  12s.  Gd. 
were  accepted  last  year,  12s.  this  year.  The  rejected 
tender  was  3s.  on  each  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Suffolk  latches  are? 

(J/?-.  Grant.)  The  ordinary  thumb  latches? — Four 
dozen  is  the  estimated  quantity.  Galvanised  padlocks. 
If  inch,  to  pass  workhouse  key,  20s.  a  dozen  accepted 
each  year,  and  8s.  a  dozen  rejected.  Copper  slate  nails, 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  last  year,  and  Is.  per  lb.  this  year  ;  id.  and 
&d.  per  lb.  were  rejected.  Shovels,  London  or  steel, 
Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  20s.  a  dozen  accepted  last  year, 
10s.  a  dozen  accepted  this  year,  the  rejected  tender 
was  18s.  a  dozen  on  each  occasion.  Enamelled  pie 
dishes,  each  year  the  accepted  tender  was  20s. 
a  dozen,  and  the  rejected  tender  6s.  a  dozen. 
Taylor's  rings,  2s.  a  dozen  last  year,  10s.  a  dozen  this 
year,  5s.  was  the  rejected  tender  in  each  case.  Belt 
clips  (Bristol's  patent  steel  belt  lacing),  10s.  per  gross 
last  year, .Is.  per  gross  this  year,  5s.  Hd.  per  gross  was 
the  rejected  tender  on  each  occasion.  Belting  and 
materials  from  J.  Tullis  and  Sons — it  is  worked  for  the 
discount,  and  it  much  depends  on  whether  it  was  the  same 
list  each  year. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  the  current  list? 

{TJie  Inspector.)  Whatever  that  current  list  might  be  ? 
— It  was  50  per  cent,  discount  last  year  and  85  per  cent, 
discount  this  year.    The  prices  are  worked  from  the  list. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  the  other  tender — the  rejected 
tender? — Was  15  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Probably  there  is  some  mistake  there  ? — I 
think  there  must  be. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  have  taken  out  all  the 
differences,  and  have  not  inquired  whether  there  is  any 
explanation  of  it  or  not? — I  am  putting  it  forward  just 
as  I  found  it ;  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  find  generally  in  regard  to 
the  rejected  tenders,  the  price  in  the  two  years  is  pretty 
uniform  ? — In  the  rejected  tenders,  yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  accepted  tenders  the  prices  vary  in 
an  absolutely  unaccountable  manner  ? — It  is  rather 
bewildering. 

Q.  The  next  thing  is  the  electrical  supplies.  In  the 
electrical  supplies  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  Pyle, 
was  accepted  in  both  years? — Yes.  In  1905  the  three 
kinds  of  incandescent  glow  lamps  were  12s.  6d.,  IBs.,  and 
lis.  &d.  a  dozen.  I  have  not  prepared  a  table  because 
there  are  only  six  items. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Were  they  Robertson's  ? — The  first  was 
^'  B.T.H.  Edison,"  the  second  "  Royal  Ediswan,"  and  the 


third  "Electra."    Last  year  they  were  12s.  6(^.,  18s.,  and    Mr.  Oxley, 

lis.  6c?.,  this  year  they  are  6s.,  16s.,  and  4s.    Then  we   

take  the  carbon  brushes  lower  down.  2  July. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  are  the  three  kinds? — Carbon 
dynamo  brushes.  No.  1,  were  3s.  &d.  a  dozen  last  year, 
and  10s.  a  dozen  this  year.  Ditto,  No.  2,  4s.  a  dozen  last 
year,  and  10s.  a  dozen  this  year.  And  then  motor 
brushes,  there  were  two  kinds,  last  year  at  3s.  and  4s.  a 
dozen  respectively,  this  year  there  is  only  one  kind  at 
5s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  So  that  whereas  incandescent  lamps  dropped 
heavily,  the  carbon  brushes  have  increased  ?  —  That 
is  so. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  The  same  specification  ?— Yes. 

(The  Inspector.)  Is  that  all  the  electrical  supplies? — • 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Now  you  have  the  clothier  ? — That  is   one  of 
Cartwright's. 

Q.  Whose  was  the  rejected  tender  ? — Cartwright  is 
accepted,  Hollington  Bros,  rejected,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  £84  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  table  ? — Yes.  I  have  taken 
out  a  few  items.  Working  suits,  18s.  Qd.  was  the 
accepted  price  in  1905  and  1906,  15s.  and  15s.  %d. 
were  the  rejected  prices.  Boys'  caps,  4s.  a  dozen 
accepted  in  1905  and  1906,  and  3s.  was  the  rejected 
price.  Boys'  overcoats,  70s.  a  dozen  was  the  accepted 
price  in  1905  and  1906,  55s.  and  54s.  were  rejected. 
Boys'  sailor  suits,  45s.  a  dozen  accepted  in  1905  and 
1906,  35s.  and  32s.  rejected.  Pure  woollen  serge  (dark 
blue),  2s.  per  yard  was  accepted  in  1905,  and  in  1906  it 
was  4s.  8fZ. 

(Mr.  Robb.).  That  does  not  give  us  the  rejected 
price? — 4s.  3d.  is  the  rejected  price  in  1906  and  the 
rejected  price  in  1905  was  3s.  9ii. 

(The  Inspector.)  With  regard  to  the  officers'  uniforms, 
I  think  you  found  the  prices  in  1906  are  about  22  per 
cent,  less  than  Cartwright's  ? — Beaumont  was  accepted 
this  year  and  Cartwright  the  year  before,  and  this  year's 
contract  is  about  22  per  cent,  lower.  For  instance,  tunics 
were  24s.  this  year,  32s.  Qd.  last  year,  overcoats,  22s.  6d. 
this  year,  35s.  last  year. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  that  on  a  sheet  ? — No,  these  were 
the  only  two  items. 

(The  Inspector.)  Now  children's  underclothing? — Cart- 
wright's tender  was  accepted  this  year.  Grove,  of 
Lambeth,  had  the  contract  last  year,  and  Cartwright's 
prices  run  about  22  per  cent,  higher  than  Grove's. 

Q.  So  the  guardians  have  a  much  better  bargain  this 
year  ? — No,  no.  They  have  had  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  If  they  had  taken  the  lowest  tender  they  would 
have  saved  £6  on  a  sum  of  £26. 

Q.  A  small  sum.    Now  you  have  prepared  a  table  as 
to  the  drapery  ? — Yes. 

(Jfr.  Robb.)  I  do  not  want  to  interpose,  but  you  said  a 
small  sum.  Of  course,  it  is  per  se  a  small  sum,  but  in  the 
absence  of  information  as  to  deliveries  it  may  be  smaller 
or  it  may  be  500  suits  delivered,  therefore  it  is  the 
essence,  the  crux  of  ttie  whole  thing  that  we  should  know 
the  deliveries  ? — Bath  towels  (white) — Cartwright  was 
the  lowest  one  in  1906,  but  he  was  not  the  lowest  in 

1905  ;  Watts  was  the  lowest,  and  the  sum  saved  would 
have  been  £624. 

(The  Inspector.)  £624  on  a  contract  of  £4,300?— Bath 
towels,  at  15s.  M.  per  dozen,  were  accepted  in  1905,  and 
7s.  6d.  rejected.  T'he  present  price  remains  at  15s.  6(/. 
Boys'  washing  blouses  in  1905,  4s.  a  dozen  was  accented 
and  10s.  6f7.  rejected.  Bed  cases,  plain  or  striped,  in 
1905,  63s.  a  dozen  accepted,  32s.  a  dozen  rejected.  The 
present  price  is  63s.  a  dozen.  Striped  ingrain  bed  ticking 
(all  linen,  36  inch),  in  1905,  8rf.  a  yard  was  accepted,  and 
l^d.  a  yard  rejected.  In  1906  lid.  a  yard  was  accepted, 
and  the  same  contractor  is  supplying  Bethnal  Green  with 
36  inch  linen  bed  ticking  at  bd.  a  yard.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  ingrained  

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  precisely  the  same 
quality  ? — No,  I  give  the  description.  Counterpanes 
(sample  A),  60s.  accepted  in  1905  and  45s.  rejected. 
The  price  for  1906  is  60s.  Counterpanes,  red  and  white, 
60s.  accepted  in  1905  and  40s.  rejected.    The  price  for 

1906  is  60s.    Girls'  corsets  (sample  A).    In  1905,  30s. 
accepted  and  15s.  rejected.    The  present  price  is  24s.  <6d.. 
The  present  price  for  girls'  corsets  to  Bethnal  Green 
is  15s.  6d. 
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Mr.  Oxiey.       Q.  Is  that  the  same  contractor  ? — No,  the  Hospitals 

•'   and  General  Contracts  Co.,  Women's  corsets  (sample  B — 

2  July.        up  to  48  inch),  30s.  accepted  and  25s.  rejected.  The 

  present  price  is  the  same.    The  same  contractor  supplies 

women's  corsets  to  Bethnal  Green,  24  to  48  inch,  17s.  Qd. 
Red  and  black  cloth  for  table  covers  (72  inch),  4s.  Gd.  a 
yard  accepted,  2s.  3d.  rejected  in  1905,  present  price 
4s.  Gd.  Men's  drawers,  in  1905,  28s.  6d.  a  dozen  accepted 
and  18s.  6d.  rejected,  present  prices  30s.  and  228.  6d. 
Dress  preservers,  in  1905,  48s.  a  gross  accepted,  15s. 
rejected,  present  price  48s.  Girls'  jackets,  in  1905,  63s. 
a  dozen  accepted,  45s.  rejected,  present  price  63s. 
Mattresses,  in  1905,  145s.  6d.  and  130s.  6d.,  according  to 
size,  accepted,  and  130s.  and  100s.  rejected.  Serge  (all 
colours,  52  inch),  in  1905,  2s.  2^d.  per  yard  accepted,  and 
Is.  Id.  rejected.  The  contract  price  for  1906  is  2s.  Gd.  a 
yard.  The  same  contractor  is  supplying  Bethnal  Green 
with  the  serge,  any  colour,  all  wool,  54  inches  wide, 
at  Is.  lid.  Shawls  (dark  woollen),  in  1905,  57s.  Gd.  was 
accepted  and  40s.  rejected,  the  present  price  is  57s.  Gd. 
Men's  vests,  in  1905,  28s.  2d.  was  accepted  and  17s.  Gd. 
rejected,  the  present  prices  are  28s.  9d.  and  21s.  Turkey 
towelling,  in  1905,  2s.  a  yard  was  accepted.  Is.  rejected. 
The  present  price  is  2s.  Diaper  (36  inch)  in  1905,  Is.  8d. 
accepted  and  8d.  rejected.  The  present  price  is  Is.  Sd. 
The  same  contractor  is  supplying  material  of  the  same 
description  to  Bethnal  Green  at  lOd. — that  means  the  same 
description  in  the  tender  form.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  same  article.  Linen  sheeting  (80  inch)  the 
present  price  is  2s.  lid.  per  yard.  The  same  contractor 
is  supplying  officers'  linen  sheeting  (80  inch)  to  Bethnal 
Green  at  Is.  Gd. 

Q.  Now  haberdashery  ? — Haberdashery  is  Cartwright 
this  year  and  was  Cartwright  last  year.  Watts  was  the 
lowest  last  year,  and  the  saving  would  have  been  £59. 
This  year  Cartwright  was  the  lowest  and  was  accepted. 

Q.  The  amount  of  his  tender  is  £395  ?— No,  £388.  It 
was  £395  last  year.  A  few  items  I  have  put  down. 
Last  year  barrel  buttons  were  accepted  at  22s.  Gd.  per 
gross,  and  rejected  at  16s.  per  gross.  The  accepted 
price  this  year  was  22s.  Gd.  White  pearl  buttons 
were  accepted  at  Gs.  a  gross  last  year,  and  rejected  at 
3s.  4d.  This  year  the  price  is  3s,  Gd.  White  bone  at 
Is.  Gd.  were  accepted,  and  rejected  at  Ad.  last  year.  The 
price  this  year  is  Is.  Gd.  Silk  elastic  for  children's  hats, 
2d.  per  dozen  yards  was  accepted  last  year,  and  8(Z. 
rejected.  This  year  the  price  is  Is.  Id.  Ditto,  for 
children's  garters,  dd.  per  yard  was  accepted  last  year, 
and  id.  rejected.  9d.  is  the  price  this  year.  I  see  it  is 
the  same  description  of  elastic  for  garters  for  Bethnal 
Green  Guardians  at  2^d.  per  yard.  Needles,  Knitting, 
bone,  per  dozen  pairs,  id.  was  accepted  last  year.  Id. 
rejected.  This  year  the  price  is  2s.  3d.,  and  the  same 
contractor  is  supplying  knitting  needles  of  various  sizes 
to  Bethnal  Green  at  2s.  Gd.  a  gross.  Morrell's  best 
needle?,  various,  at  per  1,000,  6s.  3c7.  accepted  last  year, 
2s.  Gd.  rejected  ;  6s.  3(?.  is  the  present  price.  Ditto,  best 
darning  needles,  Gs.5d.  accepted  last  year,  2s.  6f/.  rejected, 
present  price,  6s.  3c?.  Steel  stay  busks,  per  dozen,  2s.  Gd. 
accepted  last  year,  lOd.  rejected,  present  price  2s.  Gd. 
Wool  for  knitting,  all  colours,  3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  accepted 
last  year,  Is.  Gd.  rejected.  TLe  price  this  year,  for  black 
wool  only,  is  2s.  Gd.  Webbing  for  marking,  per  gross, 
3s.  2d.  accepted  last  year.  Is.  2d.  rejected,  present  price 
3s.  Gd.  Ditto,  black  and  grey  dress,  per  gross,  10s. 
accepted  last  year,  5s.  6c?.  rejected,  present  price  8s. 

Q.  For  tailors'  articles  the  lowest  tender  was  accepted  ? 
— Yes.    There  is  no  great  variation. 

Q.  And  the  shoemaker  ? — Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Denton 
were  the  lowest  and  rejected  in  1905,  and  the  lowest  and 
accepted  in  1906. 

Q.  For  leather,  Pocock  was  accepted  in  1905  and  1906, 
and  Pangbourne  &  Co.,  the  lowest,  rejected  each  time  ? — 
I  have  prepared  a  statement.  There  are  a  few  variations 
there. 

(31r.  Roll).')  Are  they  in  Poplar? — Pangbourne,  Lon- 
don ;  Pocock  Brothers,  Southwark.  Leather  basils.  Id. 
per  lb.  were  accepted  and  rejected  in  1905,  Is.  and  Is.  2d. 
accepted  and  rejected  in  1906.  I  see  pincers-  were  Irf. 
a  dozen  accepted  and  rejected  in  1905,  4s.  accepted  and 
Is.  rejected  in  1906. 

Q.  4,800  per  cent,  more  than  the  rejected  person  ? — 
I  have  not  done  the  sum. 

{The  Inspector.')  These  variations  are  very  bewildering? 
— Yes.  Then  there  is  the  commission  yard  account. 
There  is  not  much  noticed  in  the  tendering  except  that 


in  the  accepted  tender  last  year — no,  I  will  not  say  that — 
there  is  very  little  in  it. 

Q.  Pyle  tendered  for  lead  and  brass.  He  is  the  same 
man  who  tendered  for  the  iron  ? — Yes.  I  have  pirepared 
a  statement  of  the  chief  variations.  Pyle  &  Co.  was 
accepted,  the  lowest  tender,  Middleton  Brothers,  rejected. 

Q.  Where  did  Middleton  Brothers  live  ? — St.  George's- 
in-the-East.  Sometimes  Middleton  &  Grover  and  some- 
times Middleton  Brothers.  21  oz.  3rds  glass  accepted  in 
1905  and  1906,  3f(?.  and  3id.  per  foot,  and  rejected  2^d.  and 
2\d.  This  was  rather  a  large  item.  Rough  plate  glass, 
'id.  per  foot  accepted  and  rejected  in  1905  and  Gd.  ac- 
cepted and  2^d.  rejected  in  1906.  Soil  pipe,  in  1905,, 
16s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  accepted,  16s.  2d.  rejected.  In  1906, 
10s.  per  cwt.  accepted  and  20s.  Gd.  rejected. 

Q.  What  do  you  observe  about  that  price  ? — In  some 
cases  the  highest  were  accepted  and  in  others  they  were 
not. 

Q.  And  the  prices  following? — There  is  a  great 
difEerence  in  some  things.  The  most  remarkable  is  that 
the  accepted  tender  this  year  is  ^d.  a  foot  more  for  the 
21  oz.  glass,  thirds,  and  4,500  feet  the  estimated  quantity, 
and  it  is  3s.  against  39s.  for  the  26  oz.  and  six  dozen  are 
wanted. 

Q.  That  points  to  a  bit  of  a  flutter  ? — That  and  rough 
plate  are  the  only,  I  think. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Might  we  ask  with  regard  to  glass  if  the 
21  oz.  3rds  glass  would  be  the  largest  size  ? — Yes,  it  is 
£56  5s.,  the  value  on  the  estimated  quantity  out  of  a 
contract  of  £98. 

Q.  Probably  be  the  largest  item  ? — Yes. 

{The  Impector.)  With  regard  to  printing.  Out  of  a 
contract  of  £478,  £132  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  ? — This  is  the  one  where 
the  note  was  on.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  giving  a 
few  of  the  items.  There  are  some  very  large  variations 
there.  For  printing  the  minutes,  4s.  per  page  was 
accepted,  and  3s.  and  2s.  Gd  rejected  for  the  two  last 
years.  Additional  copies.  Ad.  per  page  accepted,  and  Id. 
per  page  rejected.  The  guardians'  diary  aud  handbook, 
165s.  per  80  accepted,  and  90s.  and  40s.  rejected  both 
years.  Commercial  envelopes,  printed  address.  Is.  bd. 
per  50  accepted,  6c?.  and  Is.  rejected.  Annual  reports, 
4s.  8cZ.  per  page  accepted  both  years,  2s.  6c?.  and  3s.  Gd. 
rejected.  Extra  copies,  100s.  per  50  accepted,  40s.  and 
20s.  rejected.  Printing  on  octo.  paper,  5s.  and  3s. 
accepted,  and  4s.  and  Is.  rejected.  Time  books,  22s.  6d. 
accepted,  and  12s.  rejecte'l.  Relief  case  papc-rs  in  1906, 
24s.  accepteJ,  and  14s.  rejected. 

Q.  The  rejected  tender  had  a  note  upon  it  as  to  trade 
union  conditions.  They  probably  did  not  apply  ? — But 
it  had  not  that  note  upon  it  the  previous  year. 

Q.  The  previous  year  the  loss  by  not  accepting  the 
lowest  tender  was  £121  ? — No,  £127. 

Q.  This  year.  Last  year  the  sum  was  £121  ? — That 
might  be  altered  to  £127. 

Q.  This  year  the  same  loss  was  £132? — Yes.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  my  bad  writing. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  figures  must  be  altered,  £409  and 
£288  ?— Yes.  It  was  £127  extra  if  the  tender  had  been' 
split. 

Q.  The  two  together.  Add  the  two  columns  together  ? 
— Quite  right. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the 
stationery  account.  Many  of  the  articles  are  lower  this 
year  than  last — the  same  contractor  ? — There  seems  a 
general  lowering  of  prices — that  is  all.  I  can  give  you 
tome  of  the  articles  if  you  wish. 

Q.  About  the  tobacco  ? — It  is  a  question  of  quality, 
because  the  price  is  fixed  and  it  is  selected  by  its  quality. 
In  1905,  4s.  8cZ.  per  lb.  for  snufE  was  rejected  and  5s.  4c?. 
accepted. 

Q.  As  to  conveyance,  there  is  one  comment  ? — Con- 
veyance, as  I  stated  before,  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  it, 
because  the  price  is  given  for  certain  journeys,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  journeys  have  been 
taken.  At  a  rough  estimate,  the  rejected  tender  of 
Jacobs,  who  gave  evidence,  would  be  about  7^  per  cent, 
less.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conveyance  bill  comes  out 
in  a  year. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you,  Mr 
Oxley. 
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(J/?\  Ford.)  Was  Furby  the  rejected  tender  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  said  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  are  you  goiug  to  do  with  Mr. 
Oxley  now  ? 

(Jfr.  Rolh.)  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Do  you 
think  these  tenders  which  you  have  described  were 
genuine  tenders  ? — I  have  absolutely  no  means  of  saying. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  you  draw  from  these  extra- 
ordinary figures  '? — There  may  be  either  great  recklessness 
or  there  may  be  an  ulterior  motive. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ? — There  may  have  been  carelessness 
or  there  may  have  beea  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to 
the  guardians. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  theory  of  a  mistake  is  a  tenable 
one  :  Is  it  possible  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  is 
this  a  matter  for  you  to  put  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  Mr.  Oxley  is  here  as  an  expert  and 
I  want  to  ask  him  whether  it  is  possible.  I  can  under- 
stand one  or  two  clerical  errors,  but  is  it  conceivable  that 
these  extraordinary  discrepancies  can  be  credited  to 
errors  ? — I  saw  a  tremendous  lot  of  equally  inconceivable 
differences  in  another  set  of  contracts  in  quite  another 
place. 

Q.  Was  that  at  West  Ham  ? — I  saw  some  curious 
differences  there. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  Poplar  and  West  Ham,  have 
you  ever  in  your  life  seen  such  tenders '? — I  have  never  in 
my  life  examined  any  others. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  has  not  long  been  an  Inspector. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  has  had  large  experience. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  is  not  an  expert  and  is  not  put 
forward  as  an  expert.  He  is  examined  as  an  accountant 
and  presents  a  series  of  figures.  He  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  enquiring. 

{The  Insjjec'or.)  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Oxley  should  be 
asked  his  opinion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  shall  have 
to  make  a  report  as  impartially  as  I  can  on  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Bohh.)  Let  us  take  it  a  little  more  exactly.  Ex- 
cess in  one  year  over  another  of  400  or  500  per  cent,  is 
common  ? — There  are  a  good  many  cases  where  it-  shows 
on  items. 

Q.  And  there  are  instances  of  an  excess  as  much  as 
4,800  per  cent.  ? — You  worked  it  out.  Last  irons,  2cl.  per 
set  in  1905,  and  8.s.  per  set  in  1906,  that  is  48  times  as 
much. 

Q.  That  is  actually  an  excess  of  4,700  per  cent.,  and 
the  rejected  price  on  each  occasion  was  3s.  ? — 3s.  both 
times. 

Q.  So  that  either  the  2d.  or  the  8s.  must  be  tremen- 
dously out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Because  the  rejected  tender  M'as  consistent,  3s.  on 
both  occasions  ? — Unless  they  were  both  thinking  of 
different  articles. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  tenders,  it  was  possible  ? 
— I  was  very  much  puzzled  over  the  tenders.  Clog 
bottoms,  accepted  tender,  3s.  Qd.  dozen,  and  rejected 
tender,  id.  dozen.  I  do  not  know  what  a  clog  bottom 
is,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  difference. 

{The  hispector.)  And,  I  think.  Id.  was  accepted  and 
rejected  last  year  ? — They  were  both  Id.  last  year. 

-  {Mr.  Rohh.)  That  would  mean  an  enormous  percentage 
of  excess.  Kepp  brown,  id.  and  10(7.,  1905  and  1906, 
rejected,  \d.  and  '2d.  per  lb.  If  you  found  one  or  two 
items  you  might  think  it  was  a  clerical  error,  but  when 
you  find  so  many,  do  you  still  think  so  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  can  be.  I  think  this  rather  accentuates  my  suggestion. 
It  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  guardians  if  they  had 
the  cui'rent  prices  printed  on  them. 

Q.  But  before  we  get  that  we  have  to  search  into  the 
reason  for  this.  Is  it  not  curious  these  mistakes  should 
occur  in  the  accepted  and  not  the  rejected  tenders.  You 
find  in  the  rejected  tenders  a  curiolis  consistency  ? — 
Well,  this  one — the  wax  card  last  year  was  a  penny 
accepted — 

Q.  I  do  not  see  it  on  the  page.  Take  the  ironmongers. 
There  the  accepted  tender  is  Pyle  &  Cb.,  and  I  think  the 
most  outrageous  example  is  coffee  pots,  5s.  one  year  and 
GOs.  the  next,  per  dozen.  There  is  Pryke  &  Palmer,  6s. 
a  dozen  in  each  year.  Mr.  Oxley,  if  you  look  through 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  prices,  I  ask  you  if  they  are  not  fairly 
consistent  throughout  r — They  seem  vsry  consistent. 


Q.  In  many  cases  the  prices  are  the  same  for  both    ^r.  Oxley, 

years.     But  where  they  differ  there  is  no  variation   

that  could  not  be  explained  by  normal  circumstances,  July- 
rise  in  price  of  metal  and  so  on  ? — They  hardly  seem  to 
justify  that. 

Q.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  prices  of  Pryke 
&  Palmer  in  1905  and  1906  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyle's  prices  vary  in  the  most 
alarming  manner  ? — They  are  certainly  very  bewildering. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  items  can  be  explained 
as  clerical  mistakes  ? — I  certainly  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  think  they  can  be 
explained  ? — I  do  not  know.  One  naturally  immediately 
wants  to  see  the  purchases.  If  you  find  there  have  been 
very  few  purchases  wjiere  a  thing  is  quoted  at  low  prices 
and  heavy  purchases  at  high  prices  one  naturally  gets 
very  suspicious. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  the  crux  of  the 
thing  is  to  get  the  deliveries  ? — Yes.  And  you  want  to 
take  also  the  stock  in  hand. 

Q.  And  the  stock  in  band  when  the  tender  was  given. 
Look  on  page  2,  ironmongery.  Apparently  the  inmates' 
knives  cost  more  than  the  officers'  knives.  Carvers, 
officers',  20s.  dozen,  and  inmates'  40s.  dozen  ?—  Of  course, 
the  carving  for  the  inmates  is  done  by  the  officers,  and 
probably  the  knives  they  carve  large  joints  with  would 
be  larger  knives  than  those  they  carve  with  at  the 
officers'  tables. 

{The  Lis2>ector.)  But  here  the  difference  is  double  ? — 
Yes.    It  i«  too  much. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  no  size  is  specified  ? — The  inmates' 
knives  are  Is.  a  dozen.  That  makes  them  Id.  a  piece. 
I  think  that  is  an  impossible  price. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  any  were  delivered. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  soup  pails  you  gave  us.  Last  year 
they  were  60s.  a  dozen,  and  this  year  10s.  ? — Yes,  10s, 
this  year.  Bone  mustard  spoons,  15s.  a  gross  last  year, 
and  I  could  go  into  a  shop  and  buy  them  at  Id.  each.  I 
have  bought  some. 

Q.  Canterbury  hoes  ? — 20s.  last  year  and  12s.  this  year. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  would  be  for  Laindon,  I  sup- 
pose '? — Yes,  they  were  for  Laindon. 
{The  Inspector).  That  is  important. 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  These  Canterbury  hoes  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Here  is  a  small  item,  two  or  three 
dozen,  but  they  jump  from  20s.  down  to  12s.  You  can 
find  out  in  no  time  what  was  the  delivery  to  Laindon  in 
1905  and  this  year  ? — This  year  it  was  three  dozen,  and 
1905  it  was  six  dozen  estimated. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  On  the  other  hand,  this  year,  Messrs. 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  price  was  12s.  The  guardians  could 
in  1905  have  bought  them  for  12s.,  but  they  chose  to 
give  20s.  Next  year  Mr.  Pyle's  price  drops  to  12s.  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Forks,  Pyle's  price  in  1905,  45s.,  Palmer's  price, 
19s.  6fZ.,  yet  Pyle  was  accepted.  So  apparently  the 
guardians  paid  25s.  &d.  more  a  dozen  for  forks  than  they 
need  have  done.  It  is  quite  clear  they  have  power  to 
take  separate  items  ? — There  is  a  clause  which  gives  the 
right  to  accept  the  tender  for  one  or  more  articles. 

Q.  So  they  could  have  said  to  Mr.  Pyle,  "  We  will  not 
take  your  forks  when  we  can  get  Pryke  &.  Palmer's  "  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Pryke  &  Palmer  is  a  well-known 
firm  ? — I  had  never  heard  the  name  till  I  saw  it  here. 

Q.  Then  spades — the  item  before  that.  Pyle's  price  is 
30s.  both  years.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  is  22s.  and  17s.  6f?.  ? 
— Yes.   22s.  and  17s.  6i(!.   Those  spades  were  for  Laindon. 

Q.  And  Suffolk  latches  ? — Two  dozen  for  the  work- 
house, one  dozen  for  Laindon,  and  one  dozen  for  the 
schools. 

Q.  Pyle's  was  12s.  6(7.  and  12s.,  and  Palmer's  3s.  each 
year.  So  the  guardians  paid  Pyle  four  times  as  much  as 
they  need  have  paid  Pryke  &  Palmer  V — That  is  sa. 

Q.  To  come  to  small  items,  nails  and  tin  tacks  ? — Tin 
tacks,  6f7.  a  thousand  accepted  in  1905,  and  Zd.  in  1906, 
and  \\d.  per  thousand  rejected  each  year. 

Q.  So  that  although  metal  has  gone  up  10  or  15  per 
cent.,  Mr.  Pyle  is  able  to  halve  his  price,  whereas  Palmer 
are  the  same  price  for  botti  years?— 

(ilir.  Grant.)  There  are  30,000  tin  tacks  wanted — 
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Mr.  Oxley.       {Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  not  the  point.    It  is  the  accumu- 

  lative  effect  of  these  items.    It  is  another  example  of 

2  July.       paying  three  or  four  times  as  much  for  an  article  as  was 
necessary  ? — It  is  most  marked. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  gross  amount  of  the  two  tenders 
there  is  only  £18  between  them  ? — The  reason  is  the 
tremendous  variation  in  prices.    For  instance  

(The  Inspector.)  Take  shovels  on  the  same  page. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  have  been  showing  where  Pyle 
exceeds  Pryke  &  Palmer.  Can  you  show  where  he  is 
abnormally  low  to  balance  it  ? — Shovels  20s.,  and  10s. 
against  18s.  both  years,  Pryke  &  Palmer.  Enamel 
basins,  accepted  5s.,  rejected  12s.,  cans,  accepted  5s., 
rejected  18s. 

Q.  Look  at  sash  lines.  You  will  find  Is.  accepted  and 
6s.  rejected.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  anyone  buying  a 
gross  of  sash  lines  for  Is.  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
gross  is. 

Q.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  whole  tender? — 

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  get  shovels,  the  price  drops 
from  20s.  to  30s.  ? — Two  dozen  for  the  workhouse,  two 
dozen  for  Laindon,  half  a  dozen  for  the  schools.  For 
the  current  year.    The  previous  year  I  have  not  got. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Nickel  spoons,  engraved,  2s.  per  dozen. 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  price  is  5s.  The  next  item  is  extra- 
ordinary, tank  and  pipe  cover  fitted  asbestos,  Pyle  9f?. 
per  lb.,  and  Palmer  2s.  per.  lb.  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Pie  dishes,  Pyle's,  20s.  a  dozen,  Palmer,  6s.  a  dozen, 
each  year.  Taylor's  rings? — I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  Pyle  2s.  and  10s.,  and  Palmer  5s.  a  dozen  in  each  yesy. 
They  were  for  the  workhouse  this  year. 

Q.  Now,  Hopkinson's,  I  suppose  they  are  the  patent 
valve  people.  Pyle's,  2s.  and  2s.  6fZ.,  Pryke  &  Palmer  4s. 
in  each  year.  Copper  cocks,  Pyle's  price  is  6cZ.  and  Is.  %d. 
against  Is.  6rf.  and  Is.  id.  ?— At  Qd.,  estimated  quantity 
44,  and  at  Is,  &d.  estimated  quantity  23  lbs. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  the  deliveries.  Have 
you  any  doubt  as  to  the  items  bein?  priced  with  the 
object  of  the  gross  price  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
looks  so  curious.  It  makes  one  anxious  to  hear  the 
explanation. 

Q.  Valve  seats,  Is.  a  dozen,  Pyle,  and  3s.  &d.,  Pryke  & 
Palmer.  I  suppose  they  would  be  articles  not  in 
constant  use? — 24  dozen  one  year  and  5  dozen  the 
other. 

Q.  These  items  are  subject  to  percentages  off  the  list 
prices  ? — 1  am  puzzled  unless  there  are  diEPerent  kinds 
of  lists. 

Q.  Belting,  Tullis,  of  G-lasgow,  at  per  cent,  discount 
off  their  list.  No  variation  would  justify  the  difference 
between  15  and  85  per  cent.? — 50  and  85. 

Q.  15  and  85.  Mr.  Pyle  in  1906  offers  85  per  cent,  off 
these  prices.  Pryke  &  Palmer  offer  15  per  cent.  off. 
Can  any  variation  in  the  price  of  metal  explain  such 
discrepancy.  I  assume  they  were  tendering  on  the 
current  lists  at  the  same  time  ? — I  assume  these  firms 


have  a  great  many  current  lists.  The  15  per  cent,  in 
Tullis'  has  been  left  off.  It  should  be  15  per  cent,  off 
each  year.    50  and  85  from  Pyle  and  15  from  Palmer. 

Q.  Lines,  Pyle  offers  5  and  75  per  cent,  off,  and 
Pryke  &  Palmer  40  and  45.  So  there  is  a  variation  in 
Palmer's  of  about  and  Pyle's  is  very  much  larger, 
70  per  cent,  dift'erence  ? — It  is  difficult  to  account  for  it 
unless  in  some  way  or  other  there  is  a  different  list. 

Q.  It  struck  me  that  of  printing  you  told  us  possibly 
the  increased  price  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
trade  union  conditions  were  insisted  upon  ? — The  lowest 
and  rejected  tender  was  marked  "  accepted  subject  to 
trade  union  conditions." 

Q.  Showing  that  the  trade  union  conditions  were 
insisted  upon  ? — -They  are,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  contract.    That  is  usual. 

Q.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  drapers.  In  1905,  4s.  a 
dozen  for  boys'  blouses.  That  is  Ad.  a  piece.  That  ia 
suggestive  of  sweated  labour,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  very 
low  price. 

Q.  4c?.  for  boys'  blouses,  including  material,  does  not 
sound  as  though  the  person  who  made  it  could  get 
much  out  of  it  ? — ^It  does  not. 

Q.  It  would  hardly  seem  as  though  trade  union  con- 
ditions were  insisted  on  as  in  the  case  of  the  printer. 
Apparently  in  Poplar  almost  as  much  is  paid  for  a  dozen 
knitting  needles  as  for  a  gross  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — 2s.  id. 
per  dozen  pairs  in  Poplar  and  2s.  6rf.  per  gross  in  Bethnal 
Green.  It  would  be  half  a  gross.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  sample  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  Bethnal  Green  for  silk  elastic  for  children's  gar- 
ters they  pay  2\d.  In  Poplar,  9c/.  a  yard  ? — It  does  not 
say  how  wide. 

Q.  The  difference  in  silk  or  stuff  would  not  account  for 
that  ? — I  don't  know.    I  am  not  a  expert  in  garters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  by  splitting  a  contract  it  would 
account  for  a  lower  price  at  which  Cartwright  could 
supply  Bethnal  Green? — It  may  be  a  different  material,. 
When  tenderers  know  the  contracts  are  split  they  keep  as 
low  as  they  can. 

Q.  In  the  item  for  bed  ticking,  llcZ,  a  yard.  The  same 
contractor  supplied  Bethnal  Green  at  bd.  ? — -Cartwright 
bd.  a  yard.    "  Striped  or  grey  "  is  added. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  important  in  connection 
with  the  deliveries  to  also  have  particulars  of  the  stock  ? 
— It  is  very  important. 

Q.  If  one  is  to  gauge  the  genuineness  of  the  tenders, 
one  must  have  the  deliveries  and  stock  at  the  time  the 
tenders  were  received  ?  —  And  the  average  annual 
consumption. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  was  the  item,  table  knives, 
3s.  in  1905,  which  dropped  to  Is.  in  1906.  The  other 
tender  was  Gs.  I  find  last  year  six  dozen  was  the 
estimated  quantity  of  these  table  knives,  but  the  amount 
actually  supplied  was  18  dozen.  What  I  suggest  to  the 
guardians  is  to  find  out  what  the  stock  in  hand  is.  Now^ 
when  do  we  sit  asain  ? 


{Mr.  Robb.)  I  ask  you  to  give  us  a  rest  of  a  week  to 
consider  the  position.  This  evidence  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  will  alter  the  whole  of  my  case.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  to  subpoena  a  large  number  of  con- 
tractors, but  the  labours  of  Mr.  Oxley  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary.    I  ask  you  to  adjourn  until  to-day  week. 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  shall  have  to  make  a  similar  application 
when  the  case  is  closed.    I  do  not  know  what  the  case  is. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  of  vital  importance  we  should 
get  through  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  doing  anyone 
good  to  hold  it  over. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  duty  of  the  guardians  is  to  have 


their  case  fully  heard  when  it  comes.  You  have  somfr 
evidence  to  ciU  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  so.  There  are  some  I 
might  like  to  call,  but  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians 
and  such  figures  came  out  as  presented  to-day,  I  should 
not  lose  a  minute  in  finding  out  where  the  mischief  wa?.^ 
It  demands  an  urgent  and  immediate  inquiry.  Would  it 
be  well  to  adjourn  until  Friday  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  can  we  do  on  Friday?  I  venture 
to  say  the  extra  day  or  two  would  shorten  the  Inquiry. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  we  adjourn  until  Monday. 
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TENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  July  9ih,  190G. 


Mr.  J.  S.  OxLEY  ;  recallc 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  had  an  opportunity  since  last 
Monday  of  carefully  considering  the  effect  of  Mr.  Oxley's 
evidence,  and,  subject  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  con- 
firm what  I  told  you  last  Monday  :  This  evidence  will 
enable  me  to  materially  shorten  my  case,  and  dispense 
with  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  witnesses.  But,  sir, 
in  order  that  I  may  do  that  without  prejudicing  this 
Inquiry  and  without  limiting  in  any  way  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry  in  regard  to  contracts  and  tenders,  it  is,  I  think, 
essential  that  Mr.  Oxley's  investigations  should  be 
extended  to  the  year  1904,  and  further,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  analyses  he  has  already  given  us,  he  should  give_  us 
a  third.  He  has  already  prepared  statements  showing 
the  saving  if  the  lowest  tender  was  accepted,  and  the 
additional  saving  if  contracts  were  split  up  between  the 
lowest  and  the  accepted  tenders.  If  my  instructions  are 
correct  there  will  be  found  far  greater  discrepancies  dis- 
closed if  the  actual  deliveries  are  taken  in  each  year, 
and  then  the  prices  of  the  lowest  rejected  tenders  set  out 
against  them  in  the  form  of  a  ^wo  forma  invoice.  For 
example,  take  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Pyle  &  Co.  and  the 
tenders  of  Messrs.  Pryke  &  Palmer,  for  Ironmongery, 
what  I  ask  is  this  :  Let  there  be  a  third  column,  or,  if 
you  like,  let  this  statement  be  and  take  Pyle  &  Co.'s 
invoice?. 

(27ie  Inspector.)  I  think,  since  we  last  met,  Mr.  Oxley 
has  taken  out  deliveries  as  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Lough 
— the  actual  deliveries,  which  he  will  give. 

{Air.  Rohh.)  In  regard  to  ironmongery  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  One  must  obviously  go  further.  What  I 
ask  is  :  Take  on  the  one  hand  Pyle's  invoices  for  1905-6 
and  then  re-copy  these  invoices  in  black,  and  set  against 
each  item  what  Pryke,  Palmer  &  Co.'s  price  would  have 
been. 

{Witness.)  I  have  done  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  that  is  most  handy. 

{The  Inspector.)  With  reference  to  your  request  for 
an  analysis  of  the  tenders  for  the  year  before,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lough,  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  find  the  papers,  and  these  probably  were  destroyed. 

{Witness.)  Rejected  tenders. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  cannot  say  definitely  as  to  that.  I 
have  a  memorandum.  Would  it  be  convenient  if  there 
should  be  a  complete  and  thorough  search  made?  Of 
course,  these  are  treated  as  old  papers.  We  will  tell  you 
after  a  day  or  two  if  we  can  find  them.  If  we  can  find 
them  we  shall  produce  them.  Mr.  Robb  s  suggestion  is  a 
useful  one.  If  we  take  1904  that  will  give  three  years. 
It  would  not  be  absolutely  fair,  but  it  would  approach 
to  a  fair  comparison,  if  we  also  take  three  years  of  the 
Guardians'  expenses  and  so  on.  Therefore  it  seems  fair 
if  the  three  years'  test  was  applied  to  everything.  If  we 
can  find  the  papers. 

{Witness.)  If  the  rejected  tenders  could  be  found. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  shall  do  our  utmost  to  get  all  the 
information. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then,  sir,  I  find  in  my  original  letter  of 
31st  May  there  are  points  which  I  should  undertake  to 
bring  forward  with  a  view  to  see  what  further  evidence  is 
necessary  to  call.  I  think,  sir,  I  have  called  evidence 
upon  all  those  questions,  or,  rather,  I  have  dealt  with 
evidence.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  produce  evidence 
as  long  as  facts  are  elicited  from  witnesses  called  by  you 
or  Mr.  Grant.  There  are  two  items  I  referred  to.  The 
extravagant  expenditure  upon  the  the  school  building,  etc. 
I  had  in  mind,  or  my  clients  had  in  their  minds,  the 
Shenfield  schools.  I  have  certain  evidence,  and  I  was 
about  to  prepare  further  evidence  with  regard  to  that.  But 
I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  dispute  about  the  figures 


[,  and  further  examined. 

if  we  can  put  in  or  agree  to  a  return  of  the  expenditure  Oxley. 
on  the  schools.    The  expenditure  is  so  large  for  ground  a~r~\ 
and  buildings  and  accommodation  for  so  many  children        »  July, 
that  I  think  there  should  be  no  difficulty.    My  instructions 
are  that  the  cost  comes  to  a  very  large  figure  per  head  per 
child,  and  it  is  that  figure  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain.  If 
we  had  such  a  return  it  would  show  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Already  we  have  been  preparing  some 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  schools,  because  that  was  one 
of  the  things  directly  impeached  in  Mr.  Robb's  letter 
of  May  31st.  Unquestionably,  sir,  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  figures  will  have  to  be  given,  and,  I  think,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  will  be  convenient  that  the 
figures  should  be  put  in  by  you.  As  to  the  figures  there 
can  be  no  dispute. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  As  to  the  figures  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
As  to  the  explanation  of  the  figures  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  fair  to  ask  you  to  give  that,  because  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  you  may  not  know  all  that 
was  to  be  known  about  the  facts  in  which  the  school  was 
started,  the  obligations  which  were  cast  upon  the 
guardians,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  face. 
There  the  figures  may  be  put  in  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
schools,  but  I  shall  ask  leave  then — I  shall  hardly  have 
to  ask  leave  ;  it  will  be  my  right,  I  think,  but  I  put  it  in 
a  courteous  way — to  ask  leave  to  call  evidence  on  those 
figures,  to  give  any  explanation  of  them  if  I  can,  and  on 
that  evidence — it  will  be  evidence  in  chief — there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  you  or  anyone  else  to  cross- 
examine.  That  must  also  apply  to  some  extent  to  other 
matters,  such  as  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Guardians, 
which  is  now  being  prepared.  This  may  be  put  in  as  a 
form  of  return  and  anything  on  that  return  which  you 
or  Mr.  Oxley  care  to  criticise,  or  anyone  else,  and  if  this 
were  put  to  me  before  the  stage  of  the  Inquiry  closed 
that  could  be  dealt  with  or  explained,  and  then  I  should 
ask  leave  to  give  any  evidence  in  answer  or  explanation 
of  the  figures.  May  I  mention  an  illustration  ?  We  ask 
to  explain  the  expenses  in  regard  to  guardians  as 
guardians,  or  in  regard  to  officers,  or  in  regard  to  inmates, 
in  travelling  expenses,  and  so  on.  Well,  sir,  the  draft 
returns  were  handed  to  me  on  Friday,  I  think  it  was, 
Mr.  Lough,  Thursday  or  Friday  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Friday. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  Thursday,  surely  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  A  very  short  interval  at  all  events. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  but  we  did  our  best.  What  was 
handed  to  me  was  this.  Have  you  that  return  ?  Give 
me  the  first  page.  What  was  handed  to  me  was  a  figure  like 
this.  I  take  an  illustration.  January  1st,  Jones  6s.  6c?. 
An  item  like  that  brings  no  information  to  anybody.  I 
told  Mr.  Lough  it  was  no  good  presenting  a  return 
in  that  form.  We  shall  have  a  long  cross-examination 
as  to  who  Jones  was,  why  he  went  to  Lingfield,  or 
somewhere  else.  Now,  sir,  I  take  an  actual  figure.  This 
is  one  of  the  items.  July  11th,  1903,  I  think,  but  am 
not  sure.  Yes,  July  11th,  1903,  Charles  McMahon  to 
Lingfield,  12.s.  M.  July  25th,  Charles  McMahon  from 
Lingfield,  10s.  &d.  If  Mr.  Oxley  dealt  with  those  two 
items  it  would  be  asked  why  does  it  cost  12s.  M.  to  go  to 
Lingfield  and  10s.  6rf.  to  come  back.  Obviously  there  is 
something  to  explain.  Why  does  it  cost  12s.  6c?.  to  go 
to  Lingfield  when  the  mere  3rd  class  railway  fare  is 
lower  ?  What  I  said  was,  the  vouchers  for  every  one  of 
these  items  must  be  gone  over  and  we  must  be  able  to 
give  details,  whether  officer,  inmate  or  guardian,  what  the 
12s.  was  made  up  of,  and  why  he  went  to  Lingfield. 
Then  where  there  are  23  pages  of  the  return  now,  with 
30  items  to  each  page,  the  explanations  I  have  asked  for 
will  probably  reach  from  23  to  100  pages.  Until  that  is  done 
you  will  agree  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  say  whether 
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the  expenditure  incurred  was  a  reasonable  expenditure 
or  not,  and  that  would  be  one  reason  why  that  return  will 
be  delayed.  I  have  no  objection  to  you  or  anyone  else 
seeing  it  in  its  present  form,  but  it  won't  convey  much 
information  to  you.  The  general  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  all  returns  asked  for  of  this  kind  should  be  sup- 
plied as  ample  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  any  further 
question  to  be  asked  it  should  be  asked  and  answered,  and 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  my  case  as  far  as  the  case  of  the 
guardians  is  concerned,  the  guardians  or  I  should  answer 
any  inquiry.  That  is  the  shortest  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter. 

{The  Inspector.)  First,  with  regard  to  the  Shenfield 
schools,  the  whole  correspondence  is  on  the  file  on  the 
table.  It  led  to  an  Inquiry  which  was  held  here  in 
reference  to  the  extension  of  the  borrowing  powers  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  case  for  the  guardians  about  the 
schools  was  placed  in  a  concise  way.  I  suggest  I  should 
make  d.  precis  of  that  correspondence  which  would  account 
for  that  part  of  the  case,  and  you  should  see  it  and  make 
any  suggestions  or  corrections  you  like,  and  we  should 
accept  it  as  a  statement. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  shows  you  the  difficulty  I  am  in. 
I  was  not  until  this  moment  aware  there  had  been  any 
Inquiry  about  the  schools. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  was  about  the  extension  of  the 
borrowing  powers. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  Mr. 
Lough  knows  of  it,  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Lansbury. 

{The  Lisjiector.)  Looking  through  the  papers,  the  case 
of  the  guardians  about  the  schools  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Lansbury  in  a  singularly  concise  way. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  we  could  have  the  whole  of  the  cost 
aad  that  memorandum  put  upon  the  notes,  and  you  take 
the  trouble  and  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  jiricis  of  it, 
we  shall  have  probably  all  that  is  necessary  for  this 
Inquiry. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  guardians  have  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  same  form. 

{3fr.  Grant.)  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  the  Local  Government  Board  keeping  anything 
back.  I  am  only  still  partially  instructed,  and  have  to 
pick  these  things  up  as  I  go  along,  and  now  I  hear  for  the 
first  time  about  this  particular  matter  gone  through  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  Mr.  Lansbury.  If  I 
had  time  I  would  have  got  it. 

{The  Inspiector.)  The  expenditure  on  the  schools  was  so 
large  and  so  striking,  I  asked  the  Architect  to  go  down 
and  look  through  the  work,  and  what  money  had  been 
spent,  which  I  shall  put  in  the  precis.  It  will  save  time. 
I  don't  wish  to  have  to  adjourn  over  August  and  Sep- 
tember. I  think  that  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of 
time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  it  would.  When  you  have  made 
these  preliminary  points,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  about 
saving  time  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  other  point?  With 
regard  to  figures — travelling  expenses — I  am  not  to  hold 
an  audit  of  the  accounts.  That  may  be  left  to  the 
Auditor.  The  charge  included  a  general  one,  that  large 
sums  of  money,  larger  than  other  unions,  unreasonably 
larger  sums,  have  been  spent  in  travelling  expenses.  We 
shall  not  be  helped  by  going  into  fares  to  Laindon. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  figures  given 
me  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  the  travelling  expenses 
showed  an  increase.  I  think  it  went  from  £300  in  one 
year  to  £500  the  next,  and  £700  the  next. 

{The  Impiector.)  Larger  figures. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  shall  hand  in  the  books.  It  goes  from 
£540  in  1901  to  £1,545  in  1905.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
abstract  of  accounts  of  the  guardians,  page  23,  and  the 
real  object  in  asking  for  a  return  is  to  show  at  a  glance 
iu  what  particular  items  the  increase  had  taken  place. 

{The  Inspector.)  How  many  to  guardians,  how  many 
to  paupers,  and  how  many  to  convalescent  homes  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  many  to  Laindon,  &c.  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  can  only  do  that  by  going  through 
the  vouchers  and  items  in  the  way  Mr.  Lough  has  done, 
and  there  are  minutes.  We  can  present  the  result  in  a 
^hovt  precis  to  you.  We  shall  do  it  at  once.  One  of  our 
clerks  will  do  it  as  well  as  any  one. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  get  the  figures  supplied. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Where  is  that  return  gone  ?  A  return  is 
given  to  me  of  the  cost  for  instance.  I  want  1903.  The 
half-year  to  Lady  Day,  1904,  is  put  down  in  this  way. 
From  the  master's  cash  account,  on  account  of  the 
farm  colonies,  £8  15s.  id.  From  the  master's  cash 
account,  on  other  travelling  expenses  of  guardians, 
£1  lis.  Id.  From  the  clerk's  cash  account,  on  account 
of  farm  colonies,  £16  8s.  4rf.  From  the  clerk's  cash 
account,  on  account  of  other  travelling  expenses  of 
guardians,  £60  13s.  6<i.,  and  those  two  columns  come  to 
£25  3s.  %d.,  and  the  second  column  to  £62  5s.  Id.  The 
total  is  carried  out  at  £87  8s.  2d.  The  same  form  of 
analysis  in  a  different  form  would  be  what  you  want. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  There  is  an  increase  which  requires 
explanation. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  take  the  figures  down. 
{The  Inspector.)  I  think  before  we  

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  already  had  three  years  given, 
and  I  think  if  necessary,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  go  on, 
Michaelmas,  1903,  £67  ;  Lady  Day,  1904,  £87  ;  Michael- 
mas, 1904,  £159;  Lady  Day,  1905,  £87;  Michaelmas, 
1905,  £160  ;  Lady  Day,  1906,  £106.  There  are  items 
added.  Add  fares  from  ledgers  £66  15s.  \^d. ;  add  from 
superintendent's,  £196  8s.  The  total  for  the  whole  of 
that,  £938  15s.  M. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  cannot  

{The  Inspector.)  When  we  have  done  with  these  figures, 
if  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  will  give  us  a  rough  analysis  showing 
how  much  

{3Ir.  Grant.)  You  shall  have  it  at  once. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  then  someone  will  explain  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Would  it  be  possible  with  regard  to  these 
contracts,  tenders,  and  so  forth,  while  taking  the  evidence 
of  it,  for  Mr.  Oxley  or  someone  to  sit  as  a  sub-inquiry — 
Mr.  Broodbank  representing  the  alliance,  and  Mr.  Lough, 
or  some  other  official,  representing  the  guardians — and 
matters  could  be  gone  into  contemporaneously,  and  we 
should  not  lose  time  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  have  to  consider  that  suggestion 
and  find  out  what  it  involves. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  a  very  useful  suggestion,  and  I 
shall  readily  accept  it.  May  I  follow  with  one  of  mine  ? 
It  will  be  unpleasant  to  you,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  to  every- 
body else.  We  sit  five  hours  a  day  and  we  take  half-an- 
hour  for  lunch,  which  is  generally  three-quarters.  It 
works  out  at  four  or  four  and  a  quarter  hours.  All  the 
afternoon  we  are  exposed  to  the  sweltering  heat.  Could 
we  instead  of  sitting  at  11,  sit  at  9.30  and  sit  continuously 
to  two  o'clock,  which  would  give  four  and  a  half  hours, 
and  then  rise  for  the  day  ?  I  know  what  that  means  to 
you.  You  would  have  to  stay  in  London  instead  of  going 
to  your  country  house.  We  should  not  mind  making 
that  .sacrifice.  Unfortunately  we  haven't  a  hotel  here  to 
give  you  the  accommodation  you  require. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  an  immense  amount  of  other 
woik,  and  I  shall  have  to  consider  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  please. 

{The  Inspector.)  One  suggestion  I  wish  to  make. 
There  is  a  witness  whom  I  look  upon  as  indispensable, 
and  who,  I  hope,  will  help  to  raise  the  Inquiry  to  a  higher 
plane.  That  is  the  local  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  Mr.  Martley.  His  evidence  I  am  going  to 
take.  He  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  guardians,  although 
I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  altogether  in  their  favour.  I 
am  going  to  take  him  on  Wednesday.  He  wants  a  holiday 
and  is  going  away,  he  tells  me,  on  leave.  I  propose  to 
examine  him  upon  the  evidence  he  gave  before  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  see  that  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  the  evidence  on  unskilled  labour. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  have  it  for  a  moment  ? 

{Tlie  Inspector)  {giving  the  copy.)  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  leading  to  cross-examination. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Speaking  of  Wednesday  for  this  gentle- 
man, I  have  a  witness — Miss  Grant — perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  to  save  misrepresentation,  that  she  is  no  connection 
of  mine,  although  she  bears  the  same  name.  She  is 
obliged  to  leave  London  shortly,  and  has  asked  me  if  I 
could  call  her  on  Friday,  July  13th,  or  Thursday, 
July  26th. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  may  call  her  on  Thursday. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  The  26th  ? 
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{The  Inspector.)  This  Thursday. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  Thursday  won't  suit  her. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  see  about  that.  Now, 
Mr.  Oxiey,  since  our  last  meeting  you  have  given  Mr. 
Lough  some  figures  of  the  actual  deliveries  ? — I  have  as 
far  as  Mr.  Pyle's  tender  is  concerned — the  actual  quantities 
purchased  during  the  year  1905-6.  I  have  made  an 
analysis  of  these,  and  I  have  here  two  copies.  I  have 
taken  the  form  that  I  put  in  on  the  last  occasion,  and  I 
have  ad  led  the  3rd  column,  quantity  purchased,  and  the 
two  last  columns,  total  amount  of  goods  purchased,  and 
the  total  amount  that  would  have  been  paid  had  they 
been  purchased  under  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender.  The 
saving  to  the  guardians  if  they  had  been  purchased 
under  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender  would  have  been 
£265  15s.  \0d.  In  addition  to  that  I  think  there  is  a 
sum  of  some  £60  that  you  have  to  alloiv,  because  the 
total  does  not  tally  with  the  details  as  worked  out  in 
the  total.  Mr.  Lough  has  not  been  quite  able  to  discover 
where  the  fault  is,  and  he  is  looking  into  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Give  us  ? — I  don't  suppose  you  want 

me  to  read  the  whole. 

{The  Inspector.)  No.    Take  the  first  one. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  They  are  all  numbered? — Yes.  No.  1. 
The  prices  are  the  same  as  the  prices  of  the  1904  tender 
forms.  First  one,  estimated  quantity  of  asbestos,  14  lbs. 
Mr.  Pryke's  tender  was  2s.  &d.  and  Is.  The  other  tender 
Is.  'id.  each  year.  21  lbs.  was  the  quantity  actually 
purchased  and  the  amount  came  to  £2  V2s.  &d.  ;  if  they 
had  been  purchased  under  the  rejected  tender,  £1  6s.  3fZ., 
or  actually  half.  If  you  take  5,  6, 7  and  8 — the  cans — the 
prices  in  the  accepted  tender  were  5s.,  6s.,  7s.  &d.  and  10s. 
The  prices  in  the  rejected  tender  were  18s.,  16s.  6(Z.,  23s. 
and  32s.    Three  times  as  much. 

Q.  In  every  one  of  these  four  items  of  cans,  including 
the  cans  of  5s.  and  20s.,  there  were  no  cans  purchased  ? — 
No  cans  purchased. 

Q.  In  any  one  of  these  four  items  ? — Not  one  of  these 
items.  That  was  where  Pyle's  was  lower  compared  with 
the  rejected  tender. 

Q.  No.  5  ? — The  accepted  tender  was  5s.  ;  the  rejected 
tender  18s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  Take  1907  as  well.  Pyle's  tender  ia  1905  was  5s.  ; 
Pyle's  in  1906,  20s. ;  Pryke's  in  190.'i,  12s.  ;  and  Pryke's 
in  1906,  12s.  ? — Quite  so,  but  we  don't  know  the  purchase 
in  the  1906  tender. 

Q.  You.  have  taken  the  purchase  ? — 1906-7  is  not 
over  yet. 

Q.  Of  course  ?  

{The  Inspector.)  But  it  is  evident  from  that  figure  that 
when  the  price  of  cans  was  low  and  one-third  what  the 
rejected  tender  was  there  was  no  purchase  ? — No  purchase 
at  all. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Oxley  to  look  at  these 
12  items — the  estimated  number  required  in  each  year. 
Look  at  these  four  items  of  cans.  Cans,  not  copper  cans, 
one  gallon,  two  gallons  and  three  gallons.  Estimated 
quantity  in  1905  was  a  dozen  for  each  item,  four  items, 
and  the  estimate  in  1904  was  a  dozen  in  each  case. 
What  is  the  estimate  now  ? — None. 

Q.  You  understand  what  is  meant  by  estimated 
quantity  required  being  put  down  at  a  single  dozen  in 
each  case  ? — I  imagine  because  tbey  may  require  a  dozen. 

Q.  It  is  the  other  way,  I  imagine.  When  M'e  don't 
know  whether  they  want  any  quantity  they  always  put 
one  dozen.  That  is  our  explanation — when  we  don't 
know  whether  we  want  cans  or  not  ?  

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  an  explanation  given  of  the 
business  capacity  of  the  guardians  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  could  allow  a  man  to  put  in  an 
absurdly  low  tender  for  an  item  which  ia  calculated  as 
total. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  will  see  it  repeatedly,  over  and  over 
again,  one  dozen,  and  whether  the  business  capacity  of 
the  guardians  was  wrong  we  shsU  argue  later.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  where  there  is  an  estimated  quantity 
required  of  one  dozen,  our  explanation  is  that  when  we 
put  that  down  we  didn't  know  whether  we  should  want 
any? — 21.  Estimated  quantity  was  put  down  as  two 
dozen  and  the  price  in  the  accepted  tender  was  5s.  ;  the 
price  in  the  tender  next  year  was  12s.,  but  none  were 
ordered  when  two  dozen  were  put  down. 
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Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender  was  also  6s.  and  none  Mr.  Oxley. 

ordered  ? — Yes.   

Q.  I  put  this  to  you.    If  you  have  a  business  contract        9^Julj . 
dealing  with  contracts  for  three  years,  what  would  one 
dozen  mean  ? — Two  dozen  in  this  case. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Shan't  we  have  the  cross-examination  at 
the  proper  time  ? 

(2%e  Ins2)ector.)  Yes,  we  shall  go  on  ? — Of  course, 
there  was  a  large  item  of  soup  pails,  48.  Three  dozen 
estimated  at  60s.  and  three  dozen  purchased.  If  they 
were  bought  at  10s. — the  price  in  1906 — 28s.  was  the 
rejected  tender.  If  these  had  been  bought  ofE  the 
rejected  contractor  the  price  would  have  been  four 
guineas  instead  of  £9. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  "  bought  at  10s.  "  ? — A  sixth  of 
£9. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  bought  at  10s.  the  price  would 
have  been  .30s.  instead  of  £4  ? — They  were  bought  at 
60s. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  only  selecting  a  few  items.  Are 
you  going  past  48  ? — If  I  am  asked  about  it  I  should. 

Q.  In  your  evidence  ? — I  am  selecting  a  few. 

Q.  Ask  for  any  page  ? — I  shall  give  48  if  you  like. 

Q.  I  simply  ask  you.  What  is  the  next  after  48  ?— 
The  next  one,  66,  pudding  tins.  Estimated  quantity, 
2  dozen  ;  5s.  the  estimated  price  in  1905  ;  10s.  in  1906. 

Q.  For  Pyle  &  Co.  ?— Yes.    22s.  and  22s.  M.  rejected 
tender. 

Q.  None  were  ordered  ? — None  were  ordered. 

Q,  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Osley,  that  you  give  one  or 
two  items  in  which  the  figures  were  favourable  to  Pyle 
&  Co.  ?— Certainly. 

Q.  Take  37  ?  ' 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  if  Mr.  Oxley  finished  it  would 
be  better. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  is  taking  all  these  figures  and 
taking  items  which  he  thinks  extravagant  or  reflected 
upon  the  guardians,  and  his  cross-examination  is  post- 
poned. Three  weeks  hence  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  cross-examination. 

( The  Inspector.)  I  thought  you  were  going  to  cross- 
examine  to-day. 

{Mr.  Grant.)   Not  upon  these  figures  handed  to  me 
to-day. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  Your  figures. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  haven't  seen  them  before. 

{2he  Inspector.)  They  are  your  figures. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  they  are  not  my  figures.  The  figures 
may  be  taken  from  the  guardians'  books  ? — 37.  Esti- 
mated quantity  was  6  dozen  ;  and  the  estimated  price 
5s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  Pyle's  price  ? — Pyle's  price  5s.  a  dozen.  Pyle's 
price  next  year  30s  ,  and  the  rejected  tender  each  year 
18s.  Though  the  estimate  was  6  dozen,  they  only 
purchased  three  dozen. 

Q.  And  the  price  in  Pyle's  tender  came  to  15s., 
whereas  ordered  from  Pryke  &  Palmer  it  was  £2  14s.  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)     Only  half  the  estimated  quantity 
ordered  that  year  when  the  price  was  very  low. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  then,  66  is  the  last  item  ? — The 
rings  and  washers,  90  and  91.  The  accepted  tender  was 
Is.  ;  rejected  tender,  2s.    None  were  ordered. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  Canterbury  hoes  ? — 
What  number  ? 

Q.  94? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  94  is  nuts  and  .     96  is  what  you 

mean  ? — Canterbury  hoes.  I  am  told  the  Canterbury 
hoes  is  one  of  the  omissions  in  the  figures  sent  to  me. 
The  quantity  estimated  was  purchased. 

Q.  We  shall  leave  that  altogether  for  the  present.  Now 
the  next  ? — Belt  clips  is  only  a  small  item.  In  that 
case  

Q.  What  is  the  number  ? — 132.    The  accepted  tender 
was  10s. 

Q.  Read  the  whole  figures.  The  estimated  quantity, 
1905-6,  six  gross  ;  estimate,  1906-7,  six  gross.  Quantity 
actually  purchased  1905,  two  gross.     Pyle's  price  in 
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1905,  lOs. ;  Pyle's  price  in  1906,  1.9.;  Pryke's  price  in 
1905,  5s.  &d.  ;  Pryke's  price  in  1906,  5.3.  Qd.  Cost  at 
Pyle's  price  to  purchase  to  guardians,  £1,  and  cost  at 
Pryke's  price  to  guardians,  lis.  Is  that  correct  ? — That 
is  correct. 

(TTie  Inspector.)  Go  on? — The  discount,  number  139. 
The  estimated  quantity  was  £50  worth  to  be  bought. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Yes  ? — The  actual  quantity. 

Q.  In  each  year  ? — In  each  year.  The  actual  quantity, 
£279. 

Q.  In  1905  ?— In  1905.  We  don't  know  what  has  been 
bought  in  1906.  The  discount  was  5  per  cent.  last  year. 
Ilk  per  cent.  this.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  discount  each  year 
was  25  and  30  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  total  ? — £279  the  guardians  pay.  If  they 
had  bought  it  under  Pryke's  tender  it  would  have  been 
£220. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  very  remarkable  case  ? — It  is 
a  very  large  addition,  and  much  larger  quantity  ordered 
than  estimated. 

{31r.  Grant.)  You  know  in  1906-7  there  was  an  entirely 
new  set. — I  will  keep  it  until  my  cross-examination. 
There  is  a  perfectly  simple  explanation  ? — I  have  been 
told  no  explanation. 

Q.  You  haven't  asked  for  them  ? — Of  course  not. 

Q.  You  must  not  put  it  to  me  like  that.  Our  officers 
have  been  here  the  whole  time  ready  to  afford  Mr.  Oxley 
any  information  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  Mr.  Oxley 
never  asked  for  a  single  explanation  from  an  officer  ? — I 
hadn't  time  

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Oxley,  go  on? — The  steam  tube 
fittings,  £145,  and  the  estimated  quantity  that  was  required 
200  lbs. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  1905  ?— Estimated  fittings,  £30.  The 
quantity  purchased  was  £7  10«.  The  discount  in  1905 
was  40  per  cent.  ;  in  1906,  25  per  cent.  The  other  two 
discounts  were  70  per  cent,  and  65  per  cent. 

Q.  The  guardianspaid  for  this  £7 10s.  M.  ?— £7  10s.  M. ; 
and  they  would  have  paid  £3  1 5s.  if  they  had  bought  them 
from  Pryke  &  Palmer. 

{Tlie  hispector.)  The  amount  ordered  was  less  ttian  that 
estimated  ? — £200  estimated  ;  £7  10s.  ordered  ;  "  simplex" 
tube  fittings  (146),  estimated  to  be  required  £75  worth  in 
1905  ;  £50  in  1906.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  purchased 
£247  worth  in  1905  when  the  discount  was  5  per  cent. 
The  discount  for  this  year  is  2^  per  cent.  The  discount 
offered  by  Pryke  was  25  per  cent,  each  year.  Therefore 
they  paid  £247  to  Pyle  and  would  have  had  to  pay  £195 
if  they  had  purchased  from  Pryke  and  Palmer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Take  the  next  item,  Mr.  Oxley  ?— That 
is  147.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  comparison  because  it 
is  not  in  this  year's  tender. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  basing  them  on  this  year's  tender  ? 
— No.  It  is  only  a  one  year  article.  £50  worth  esti- 
mated and  8s.  Qd.  only  ordered,  and  the  discount — Pyle 
offered  85  per  cent.,  whereas  Pryke  &  Palmer  only 
offered  20,  and  the  price  paid  was  8s.  %d.  against  £2  5s.  4t^. 
if  they  had  been  bought  from  Pryke  <^  Palmer.  That  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  a  very  large  discount  is  offered  by 
Pyle  and  a  very  small  purchase  is  made. 

Q.  Yes? — I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  others.  I 
have  taken  a  few  from  each  page. 

{The  hispector.)  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Kobb? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Might  we  just  have  this  headed  so  that 
we  may  identify  it.  It  is  called,  "  Poplar  Union  Tenders, 
"  Tenders  and  Prices."  May  we  call  it  tenders  and  pur- 
chases compared  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  gather,  Mr.  Oxley,  your  examination  of 
the  actual  deliveries  in  these  cases  has  justified  the  view 
you  expressed  a  week  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  it  shows  even  a  larger  saving  than  your 
first  analysis  which  was  a  comparison  of  tenders  ? — My 
first  analysis  was  something  like  

Q.  I  will  give  you  the  figure — £187  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  actual  difference  shown  on  gross  tenders 
between  Pryke  &  Palmer  and  Pyle  was  £187  16s.  2d.  ?— 
Yes. 

Q.  It  shows  this,  the  apparent  saving  the  guardians 
might  have  made  if  they  had  accepted  the  tender  of 
Pryke  &  Palmer  instead  of  Pyle's  ? — Yes. 


Q.  When  you  took  actual  deliveries  you  found  that 
they  might  have  saved  £265  15s.  lOc^.  on  that  one  cm- 
tract  ?. — Ye?,  subject  to  this,  that  there  is  a  small  correction 
iu  figures  to  be  made. 

Q.  Yes.  And  of  course  for  anything  we  know  now  to 
the  contrary,  this  might  apply  to  other  tenders  ? — It  may, 
or  may  not. 

Q.  You  have  only  picked  out  one  instance  ? — This  and 
the  electrical  lamps,  the  only  ones  sent  to  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that — about  the  electrical 

supplies.  Have  you  prepared  ? — I  haven't  prepared  a 

table  because  I  hadn't  time  and  there  were  only  six  items. 
Do  you  want  the  figures  for  the  electrical  glow  lamps  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— No.  18a  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— The  tender  asked  16  dozen  of  B.  T.  H, 
Q.  That  is,  British  Thompson  &  Houston  ? 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  is  the  capacity? — I  am  at  present 
reading  from  the  tender  1905-6 — tender  form  18a. 

{Mr.  Grayit.)  18a.  Would  you  mind  just  giving  me  ? 

— I  think  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  1906?— I  have  1905-6. 

{2Ir.  Rohh.)  16  dozen? — 16  dozen  was  the  quantity. 

Q.  What  is  the  candle  power  ? — It  does  not  say.  Glow 
lamps  at — per  dozen. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possijple  to  tender  to  a  specification  for 
electrical  glow  lamps  without  specifying  the  candle 
power.    It  might  be  8,  16,  32  or  100  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  only  one  globe  m  the  work- 
house ? — It  does  not  state  the  candle  power. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Perhaps  we  may  know — Mr.  Lough  may 
tell  us  the  candle  power. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  They  read,  8,  16  and  32,  I  think. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  We  shall  get"  that  checked.    Mr.  Lough 
says  8,  16  and  32. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  many  of  each? 

{Mr.  Graiit.)  That  will  be  in  the  contract.  We  will 
give  you  that — how  many  glow  lamps. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  do  you  find  the  price? — The  price  I 
think  I  gave  last  time,  was  12s.  &d.  a  dozen. 

Q.  12s  <6d.  a  dozen  ?— For  the  B.T.H.  Estimated 
quantity  16  dozen. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  finished  list  in  regard  to  the 
electric  lamps.  A  little  further  on.  That  explains  the 
other  dozen.  Incandescent  glow  lamps  per  dozen. 
Estimated  quantity  16  dozen. 

(il/r.  Rohh.)  Whose  tender  was  that  12s.  M.  ?— Pyle. 

Q.  And  what  was  Pryke  &  Palmer? — This  was  the 
lowest  tender. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  can  tell  us  what  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
was  ? — No.  The  ones  Mr.  Lough  sent  were  the  tenders 
where  the  lowest  were  not  accepted. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  have  no  price  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
between  Pyle  &  Co.  and  Pryke  &  Palmer  you  are  bound 
not  only  to  take  the  tenders  where  Pyle  was  higher,  but 
where  Pryke  was  lower? — My  comparison  was  between 
prices  for  two  successive  years.  I  don't  even  know 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender. 

Q.  That  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  contract  ? — 
Yes.  If  I  may  continue.  16  dozen  estimated  quantity 
in  1905  and  12s.  &d.  the  price.  12  dozen  were  purchased 
and  the  amount  returned  as  having  been  paid  for  that 
was  £22  10s.    At  12s.  Qd.  it  works  out  at  £7  10s. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Apparently  the  guardians  paid  twice  the 
tender  price  ? — I  don't  know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  don't  know,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  haven't 
asked  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Please  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Don't  interrupt? — I  have  only  the  return 
Mr.  Lough  offered  me.  These  are  figures  Mr.  Lough 
sent  me  and  the  mistake  was  pointed  out  on  Saturday  in 
the  multiplication,  and  I  am  told  that  it  should  be  36 
dozen. 

Q.  Mr.  Oxley,  do  be  fair  ?  

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  protest.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
question  to  Mr   Oxley  when  I  am  interrupted  in  this 
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way  ;  after  I  put  my  question  I  won't  give  way ;  I  shall 
not  be  interrupted. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  had  better  give  way  to  Mr.  Grant. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  can  tell  us  of  this  distinction 
between  the  price  he  is  giving  us — £22 — and  the  price 
charged  to  the  guardians  —  £20  —  was  mentioned  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  Oxley  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Lough  and 
Mr.  Lough  will  tell  you  what  he  told  Mr.  Oxley. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Mr.  Turner. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Tell  Mr.  Davy  what  happened. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  We  have  been  ascertaining  what  the 
tender  is.    Yoa  have- the  figures  there. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Lough. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant— 

{The  Inspector.)  Let  us  go  on. 

( J/j".  Lough.)  The  actual  supply  in  No.  1  item,  36  dozen, 
I  believe  ? — It  is  merely  an  error  in  copying. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  would  be  £22  10s.  The  figures  are 
correct,  but  the  number  given  to  Mr.  Oxley  first  was 
incorrect. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  number  of  the  first? — 
12  dozen. 

(Jfr.  Grant.)  As  an  actual  fact,  36  dozen. 

{The  Inspector.)  Whose  mistake  was  it  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  A  clerical  error  in  the  office  ? — I  was 
going  to  point  it  out  when  Mr.  Grant  asked  about  candle 
power. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  think  I  am  justified  now  in  interfering. 
Where  we  have  a  complete  answer  to  a  figure  of  this  kind 
we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  a  complete  explanation. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Oxley  was  bound  to  explain  it.  You 
would  not  let  him. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  cross- 
examine  fully  already. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  On  some  items  I  am  ? — Shall  I  go  on  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Oxley,  I  was  putting  a  question  to 
you  when  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  intervened.  It  was  this.  I 
want  to  emphasize  it.  These  figures  which  you  submit  to 
us  are  new — are  not  your  figures  ? — Sent  me  from  this 
office. 

Q.  They  are  figures  supplied  to  you  by  the  guardians 
from  their  books  and  papers  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Figures  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
guardians  and  their  officers  for  months  past — years  past 
in  some  cases  ? — Of  course  there  were  so  many  items  it 
was  easy  to  make  a  clerical  mistake. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  the  clerical  mistake  was  not  yours. 
It  was  a  mistake  made  in  the  office  which  you  were  about 
to  explain? — Yes.  The  incandescent  glow  lamps,  esti-- 
mated  quantity  required  1905  was  16  dozen  and  the  price 
12s.  6d  The  quantity  purchased  was  36  dozen  and  the 
price  was  £22  10s.  The  price  in  the  current  tenders  for 
the  same  things  was  6s.  a  dozen.  So  when  they  were 
12s.  6fZ.  they  estimated  for  16  dozen  and  purchased  36 
dozen.    Going  on  to  Royal  Ediswan  

Q.  What  was  the  estimated  quantity  required  in 
1906-7  ?— 16  dozen. 

Q.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Oxley,  when  the  price  is  high  in 
this  instance  the  estimated  quantity  is  exceeded  by  50  per 
cent.  ? — Rather  more  than  50  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Rather  more  than  100. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  16  dozen  and  36  dozen  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  on  the  right  side.  The  next  year  you 
get  a  heavy  delivery  in  that  year.  Next  year  the  price 
drops  by  100  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  get  when  heavy  deliveries  are  called  for 
— you  get  an  abnormally  high  price  by  comparison,  and 
the  next  year  the  price  drops  in  what  apparently  is  an  in- 
explicable manner  ? — Yes.  Then  the  Royal  Ediswan 
lamps.  Estimated  quantity  16  dozen,  1905  ;  price  18s.  a 
dozen. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Quantity  supplied  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  One  moment,  Mr.  Grant,  please? — The 
quantity  in  1906  asked  for  was  19  dozen,  and  the  price 
was  16s.  2s.  a  dozen  less.  The  quantity  purchased 
between  1905  and  1906  was  108  dozen  and  the  purchase 
price  was  £97  4.s. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  high  price? — At  the  high  price. 
108  dozen  instead  of  16  dozen. 


Q  After  the  heavy  delivery  the  price  dropped  ?— Only  Mr.  Oxley. 
2s.  a  dozen  in  this  case.  — — 

Q.  It  dropped  ? — The  electrical  lamps.    What  is  the  ^ 
actual  power  it  does  not  give.    It  only  gives  efficiency  for 
all  of  them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Read  that? — Incandescent  electra,  16 
dozen,  quantity  estimated  in  1905,  and  lis.  &d.  the  price. 
There  were  none  purchased.  The  price  in  1906  was  4s. 
and  16  dozen  was  again  estimated  for.  Efficiency  16 
candle  power,  H  to  3|  watts  per  CP.  The  efficiency  8 
candle  power  3j  to  4.  So  it  does  not  give  the  candle 
power,  only  the  efficiency  for  different  candle  power. 

Q.  That  is  better  than  candle  power,  isn't  it  ? — If  you 
say  16  candle  power  you  want  so  many,  and  if  a  different 
candle  power  you  want  another. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Carbon  brushes  ? — Carbon  dynamo  brushes, 
No.  1,  at  per  dozen.  There  were  12  dozen  estimated 
quantity  and  3s.  &d.  the  price  in  1905.  None  were 
ordered.  In  1906  two  dozen,  the  estimated  quantity,  and 
10s.  a  dozen  was  the  price. 

Q.  The  carbon  dynamo  brushes,  No.  2  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  How  may  of  them  were  ordered — I  mean 
No.  1  ? — I  said  none,  sir.  Carbon  dynamo  brushes.  No.  2, 
12  dozen  estimated  for  4s.  per  dozen  the  contract  price  ; 
none  were  ordered.  In  1906  two  dozen,  the  estimated 
quantity,  and  10s.  a  dozen  the  price. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  don't  know  yet  whether  any  have 
been  supplied  for  that  year  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Motor 
carbon  brushes — there  were  two  items  in  1905,  6  dozen 
of  each,  estimated  quantity,  3s.  and  4s.  per  dozen  the 
tender  price.  None  were  ordered.  In  1906,  motor 
brushes,  carbon,  various,  are  mentioned,  so  I  suppose 
that  includes  both.  There  is  3  dozen,  estimated  quantity, 
and  5s.  per  dozen  the  estimated  price. 

Q.  And  were  any  ordered  ? — None  were  ordered  in 
1905-6. 

Q  So  that  with  regard  to  this,  so  far  as  you  know,  no 
carbon  brushes  have  been  ordered  at  all  ? — None. 

Q.  Although  they  form  collectively  the  largest  item 
of  the  tender  ? — No,  you  see  

Q.  Taking  them  together  as  one  item  ? — No,  taking 
them  together,  in  round  figures  about  £6,  and  the  others 
£25  ;  not  the  largest. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  How  do  you  make  it  £6? — I  am  speaking 
of  the  whole  of  the  brushes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.) — Have  you  been  able  to  take  the  com- 
petitive tenders  and  see  the  prices  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  obtained  any  information  as  to  the  price 
of  carbon  brushes  ? — I  have  not. 

Q.  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  argument  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  finish  8  ? — 8,  arc  lamps,  carbon. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  on  carbon  brushes  now.  Answer  my 
questions,  please.  If  the  proper  price  of  that  number 
of  carbon  brushes  is  something  like  £30  or  £45,  instead 
of  £5  or  £6,  that  would  affect  the  gross  amount  of  the 
tender? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  is. 

Q.  No,  I  am  only  suggesting  a  point.    At  all  events,  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  there  were  no  deliveries  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  take  out  for  us  the 
prices  from  the  competitive  tenders,  and  compare  them  ? — 
If  I  were  given  the  competitive  tender.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  was  a  competitive  tender  ;  the  lowest  tender  was 
accepted. 

Q.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  was? — If 
Mr.  Lough  gives  me  the  competitive  tender,  I  will  give  the 
price.- 

Q.  In  1905  there  certainly  was  competitive  tendering 
for  electrical  supplies,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  put  the 
tenderer  in  the  box  if  necessary? — I  did  not  deal  with 
the  arc  lamp  carbons  the  other  day,  and  I  will  give  them 
now.  They  are  practically  the  same  prices  each  time. 
Three  farthings  a  foot  in  1905 — 1,000  feet  wanted — and 
^d.  a  foot  in  1906 — 1,000  feet  wanted.  That  is  a  small 
difference. 

Q.  So  much  for  the  electrical  supplies.  Now,  Mr. 
Oxley,  on  the  last  occasion  you  gave  us  some  figures 
about  margarine,  and  I  think  you  said  you  would  confirm 
those.  I  will  deal  with  one  or  two  general  items  and 
clear  them  off  first  ? — I  think  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  was  mentioned. 

Q.  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  not  recolle:t  it  ? — I  heard  it 
mentioned.     I  find  that   the  M.A.B.  do  not  specify 
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Mr.  Oxley.    margarine  in  2  lb.  rolls,  or  pay  anything  like  the  price 

  you  mentioned,  72s.    They  specify  Van  den  Berg  double 

9  July.       crowu  and  Jerger's  Primus  brand,  and  in  the  contract  the 
price  for  this,  supplied  by  Percival,  is  62.s.  &d.  per  cwt. 

Q.  Percival  is  the  contractor  for  this  union  ? — I  think 
he  is. 

.  Q.  For  margarine  ? — I  think  so  ;  yes,  he  is. 

Q.  The  position  is  this :  Percival  is  supplying  the 
same  brand  of  margarine,  Van  den  Berg's  double  crown 
at  £3  2.S.  6f7.,  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
at  £3  12s.  per  cwt.  in  this  case? — But  not  in  2  lb.  rolls. 

Q.  And  Poplar  Guardians  are  paying  per  cwt.  for  the 
same  article  9s.  &d.  additional  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same 
specification. 

Q.  Yes,  Van  den  Berg  double  crown.  We  have  been 
told  that  for  some  reason  it  is  taken  in  Poplar  in  2  lb. 
packages,  and  it  is  not  so  taken  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ? — No.  It  is  taken  in  bulk.  The  current 
L.C.C.  contracts  are  for  the  same  brand  and  the  price  is 
£3  Is.  llt^.  per  cwt.  Some  time  ago  a  portion  of  the 
butter  to  the  M.A.B.  was  specified  in  2  lb.  rolls,  but  this 
was  knocked  on  the  head  and  a  very  substantial  saving 
was  effected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  saving  would  be  per  cwt.  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  information  I 
have  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  at  Bethnal  Green? — 
I  have  got  West  Ham's  cost.  The  price  paid  by  West 
Ham  for  Van  den  Berg  double  crown  for  the  year 
ending  September  last  was  £2  19s.  per  cwt. 

Q.  That  is  still  less  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  Stepney  ? — Well,  I  have  Bethnal  Green. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  the  Guardians  have  pur- 
chased Van  den  Berg's  margarine  has  been  the 
Michaelmas  half-year,  1903  ;  Jerger's  Primus  and  Le 
Dansk  brand  were  accepted,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  house  committee  to  decide  which  should  be 
used.  The  house  committee  eventually  left  it  to 
the  master's  discretion  to  purchase  which  he  considered 
best.  He  tried  the  brands.  If  anything  there  was  more 
of  Jerger's  Primus  used  during  the  six  months.  The 
price  was,  Van  den  Berg  double  crown  66s. ;  Le  Dansk 
75s.  Percival  was  the  contractor.  And  Michaelmas 
half  year,  190.5  ;  during  this  period  the  contract  was 
accepted  for  Van  den  Berg  double  crown  brand  marga- 
rine, and  the  contract  price  was  57s.  per  cwt.,  and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  Percival. 

Q.  Fifty-seven  shillings  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  the  same  brand  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  half-year 
in  1905.  Stepney  does  not  seem  to  have  used  Van  den 
Berg's.  It  was  accepted,  but  there  was  an  alternative 
one,  and  apparently  they  used  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  come  across  any  instance  of  any  other 
public  institution  paying  so  high  a  price  for  this  brand 
of  margarine  as  Poplar  ? — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  have  not 
looked. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  inquiries  have  gone  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  no. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  inquiries  have  gone,  the  prices  for 
the  same  brand  vary  from  57s.  to  72s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  Poplar  is  highest  with  72s.? — Yes,  I  gave 
you  75s. 

Q.  That  was  Le  Dansk  ? — The  other  brand,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  we  get  the  position  of  the  same  contractor 
supplying  the  same  article  to  different  unions  in  the 
Metropolis  at  prices  showing  this  disparity  ? — I  beg 
pardon,  there  is  one  at  68s.  per  cwt.  but  that  is  a 
margarine  mixture,  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  butter. 
I  have  the  electric  light  tenders  now.  If  you  plea?e, 
we  will  take  them.    There  are  a  large  number  of  them. 

Q.  Yes,  we  will  take  them  ? — In  the  first  one  I  take 
up  the  dynamo  brushes  were  £3,  2  guineas,  9s.  and  5s. 
against  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  3s.  and  4s.  accepted. 

Q.  Three  pounds  a  dozen? — Three  pounds  No.  1,  2 
guineas  No.  2. 

Q.  That  is  against  3s.  and  4s.  ? — In  another  one 
there  is  9s.,  14s.,  10s.  &d.  and  14s.,  so  that  there  are  great 
variations  in  prices.    Another  one,  15s.,  7s.  &d.,  5s.  &d.,  3s. 

Q.  Are  they  local  tenders,  or  ? — One  is  Millwall, 

another  Pryke  &  Palmer. 

Q.  Tr  there  a  tender  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany ? — Pryke  &  Palmer,  Greaves  is  Millwall,  Eugely  of 


Warwick,  and  the  British  Thompson  Houston  Co.,  but 
they  only  tender  for  electrical  lamps. 

Q.  What  price  ? — 8s.  &d. 

Q.  As  against  ? — 18s. 

Q.  Accepted  ? — Yes.  That  was  the  largest  item  in  the 
tender. 

*  Q.  So  that  the  guardians  gave  Mr.  Pyle  IBs.  for  108 
dozen,  against  8s.  &d.  per  dozen  tendered  by  the  British 
Thompson  Houston  Co.  ? — Yes,  they  only  tendered  for 
one  item. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  largest  item  in  the  tender  ? — Not  on 
the  estimated  quantity. 

Q.  It  was  the  largest  quantity  actually  purchased, 
actually  delivered  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  one  point.  My  suggestion 
is  that  with  regard  to  the  prices  for  carbon  brushes, 
Pyle's  tender  is  fictitious,  but  I  want  you  to  take  the 
tender  of  some  well-known  firm  for  those  carbon  brushes? 
— Pryke  &  Palmer  were  9s.  against  3s.  ;  14s.  against  4s.  ; 
10s.  &d.  against  3s. ;  14s.  against  4s. 

{The  Inspector.)  Take  another  tender? — Greaves  of 
St.  Leonard's  Road,  £3  against  3s.  6d.  ;  £2  2s.  against  4s.; 
9s.  against  3s. ;  5s.  against  4s. 

{Mr  Rohh.)  So  that  Pyle's  prices  for  these  carbon 
brushes  are  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  under 
the  others  ? — Yes,  they  vary. 

Q.  I  mean  in  some  cases  they  are  more  ? — There  is  one 
here — Stephen  Smith,  of  Millwall,  15s.  against  3s.  Id.  ; 
7s.  M.  against  4s.  ;  5.>.  against  3s.  ;  3s.  against  4s. 

Q.  So  that,  upon  all  those  items  of  carbon  brushes, 
where  Pyle's  prices  are  apparently  so  extraordinarily  low, 
there  have  been  no  deliveries,  but  where  Pyle's  price  is 
18s.  per  dozen  lamps  against  8s.  &d.  of  a  well-known  firm, 
108  dozen  of  these  lamps  are  ordered  and  delivered  by 
Pyle  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  Six  times  the  estimated  quantity  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  items  you  think  well  to 
compare  for  prices,  Mr.  Oxley,  you  might  do  that  after 
the  interval.  Oh,  one  or  two  questions  on  the  last 
analysis  of  yours.  Item  No.  9,  coffee  pots  ? — One  dozen, 
the  estimated  quantity. 

Q.  Price  5s.  ? — Price  5s. 

Q.  And  delivered? — j\  of  a  dozen  delivered.  The 
next  year  the  accepted  tender  price  was  60s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  deliveries  are? — No. 
The  amount  purchased  was  2s.  Id..,  and  if  they  had  been 
purchased  under  the  rejected  tender,  it  would  have 
been  2s.  6rf. 

Q.  Now,  item  30,  Rodgers'  carving  knives  for  ofiBcers  ?— 
Seven  dozen  the  estimated  quantity  required,  last  year. 
Eight  dozen  purchased. 

Q.  Last  year  ?— Last  year.  Thirty  shillings  the  price. 
This  year  27s.  the  price  and  6s.  in  the  rejected  tenders. 

Q.  In  each  of  the  rejected  tenders  ?— Yes.  £12  the 
totai  amount  of  the  order.  £2  8.s.  if  ordered  through 
the  other  contractor. 

Q.  So  the  guardians  paid  for  the  table  knives  £12, 
whereas  they  might  have  obtained  them  from  a  respect- 
able firm,  Pryke  &  Palmer,  at  £2  8s.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  They  paid  six  times  as  much  as  they  need  have 
paid  ?— Not  quite,  nearly  five  times. 

Q.  Now  take  a  low-priced  article — inmates'  carving 
knives  ?— Two  dozen  was  the  estimated  quantity  required 
in  1905  ;  two  dozen  the  estimated  quantity  required  in 
1906,  one  dozen  purchased  under  the  1905  contract — 
the  1905  contract  price  was  10s.  per  dozen  ;  the  1906 
price,  40s.  a  dozen.  The  rejected  tender  price  each  time 
was  5s.  ;  so  that  they  paid  10s.,  and  would  have  paid  5s. 
under  the  rejected  tender. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  contractor  was  getting  on  item  30 
£10  more  than  the  other  tenderer,  he  could  have  afforded 
to  lose  on  this  in  one  year  ?— He  would  not  have  got  5s. 

Q.  But  he  would  still  be  getting  more.  If  you  got 
500  per  cent,  more  than  the  market  price  on  one  item, 
you  could  correspondingly  reduce  other  items  ?— Yes. 

*  N(jte  —The  items  B.T.H.  lamps  and  Royal  Ediswan  lamps 
have  here  been  confused.  3G  dozen  B.T.H  lamps  were 
supplied  by  Pyle  &  Co.  at  12.?.  M.  per  dozen,  the  B.T.H.  Co. 
having  tendered  at  8s.  U.  108  dozen  Royal  Ediswan  lamps 
were  supplied  by  Pyle  &  Co.  at  18s.  per  dozen,  the  rejected 
tender— Greaves-being  Us.  6-7.  per  dozen. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  has  been  done  ? — It 
looks  rather  like  it. 

Q.  Have  you  compared,  Mr.  Oxley,  items  29  and  35. 
It  is  a  little  curious  ? — 29  officers'  carving  knives.  They 
apparently  cost  20s.  a  dozen  in  both  years  from  Pyle.  If 
you  come  to  the  inmates'  carving  knives,  35,  in  1906  they 
cost  40s.  per  dozen  ? — Ten  shillings  in  1905  and  40s.  in  1906. 

*  Q.  In  1906  Pyle's  price  for  inmates'  knives  is  40s  and 
for  officers'  20,9.?— Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender  is  12s.  for 
officers  and  8s.  for  the  others. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Another  curious  item  is  55,  salt  spoons. 
Pyle's  price  is  10s.  aud  5s.  in  each  year,  and  Pryke  & 
Palmer's  Is.  3d.  in  each  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Per  dozen  ? — None  ordered. 

Q.  They  are  a  specific  article— Rodgers'  ? — Yes  ;  a 
proprietary  article,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  saucepans,  item  56  ? — 3  dozen  was  the 
estimated  quantity  in  1905,  2  dozen  the  estimated 
quantity  in  1906.  One  and  seven  twelfths  of  a 
dozen  were  purchased.  20s.  was  the  accepted  tender 
each  year,  and  12s.  the  rejected  tender  each  year.  On 
the  quantity  purchased  £1  lis.  8d.  was  pal  1,  and  19s. 
would  have  been  paid  if  the  goods  were  purchased  under 
the  rejected  tender. 

Q.  So  that  they  could  have  obtained  for  19s.  the 
saucepans,  for  which  they  saw  fit  to  pay  £1  lis.  8d. 
I  understand  that  all  these  articles  are  to  sample. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  any  variation  between  the 
articles  of  the  two  tenders  because  they  are  all  to  sample. 
They  are  according  to  the  tender  form.  And  here  again 
we  are  dealing  with  a  proprietary  article — -Kenrich's 
saucepan  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  article  is  fixed, 
not  merely  by  the  sample  ? — Kenrich  may  have  two  or 
three  qualities. 

Q.  But  you  will  see  several  sizes  ? — He  may  have  several 
qualities. 

Q.  Then  the  sample  would  determine  that  ? — It  should 
determine  that. 

Q.  Take  the  next  item.  Apparently  it  is  for  another 
size  of  saucepan.  The  guardians  paid  £4  7s.  Gd.  against 
three  guineas,  the  rejected  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  bolts  and  nuts,  item  71  ? — 860  pounds  the 
estimated  quantity  1905,  468  the  estimated  quantity  this 
year.  833  pounds  actually  purchased.  The  price  in  1905 
was  3d.,  in  1906,  id.  The  rejected  tender  was  2d.  in  each 
case.  The  guardians  paid  £10  8s.  3d.,  and  under  the 
rejected  tender  £6  18s.  lOd.  would  have  been  paid. 

Q.  They  might  have  made  a  saving  of  about  £3  10s.  on 
that  item  ? — Yes. 

{3Ir.  Johnstofi.)  Would  you  tell  me  the  estimated 
quantity  ?— Apparently,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy. 
It  should  be  660.  Perhaps,  after  all,  though,  it  is  a  6. 
It  is  not  quite  clear. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  When  we  get  to  the  prices  subject  to 
discount  we  find  the  same  state  of  things.    I  am  putting 


it  shortly.  You  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  ? — I  think 
they  are  rather  more  marked. 

Q.  When  Pyle's  percentage  of  discount  is  low, 
deliveries  are  high  ?— They  are  frequently. 

Q.  And  when  his  psrcentage  of  discount  is  high 
deliveries  are  either  low,  or  none  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Is  that  an  unfair  inference  to  draw  from  the  whole 
of  the  discount  prices  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  say 
it  applies  to  every  one. 

Q.  But  generally  speaking  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  really  don't  think  I  need  ask  any  more,  Mr. 
Oxley. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
on  a  small  matter.  "  Sad  irons."  You  will  see  the 
rejected  tender,  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  was  Hrf.  for  the  first 
year,  and  \%d.  for  the  next  year  ? — l\d.  for  the  first  year, 
and  i^d.  the  next  year. 

Q.  That  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  metal  ? — Yes  ;  about  ten  per  cent.,  I  think. 

Q.  You  will  see  Pyle's  down  there  in  the  first  year  4rf. 
and  in  the  next  2d. '? — Yes.  The  price  of  metal  in  the 
meanwhile  having  gone  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle  is  here,  and  he  is  next  on  my  list,  but  I 
think  before  he  is  called  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
is  rather  a  difficulty  about  calling  the  contractors,  and 
they  are  called  by  me  at  the  request  of  the  guardians 
themselves,  as  well  as  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  witnesses, 
I  could  give  you  the  information  you  asked  for  as  to 
knives  in  stock.  It  was  suggested  on  the  last  day  that 
the  guardians  should  find  out  w'nat  the  stock  in  hand 
was  as  regards  table  knives.  I  have  these  figures  here 
now. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  you  put  them  up  here. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  The  number  of  colfee  pots  in  stock, 
Lady  Day,  1905,  none  ;  Lady  Day,  1906,  none.  There  is 
a  note  here  to  say  that  they  are  ordered  as  required. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  information,  Mr. 
Lough,  as  to  whether  any  have  been  ordered  this  year? 

(J/r.  Lough.)  Not  at  present. 

{The  Inspector.)  CofEee  pots  jumped  up  from  5s.  a 
dozen  to  60s. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  The  number  of  inmates'  knives  in  stock 
at  Lady  Day,  1905,  was  2,500  ;  at  Lady  Day,  1906,  1,999. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  that  in  stock  or  in  use.  Surely  it  must 
be  the  number  in  use,  not  the  number  in  stock. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  No,  the  figures  are  the  number  of 
inmates'  knives  in  stock. 

{The  Inspector.)  Just  make  a  little  further  enquiry 
about  that. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  jV  large  quantity  was  ordered  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  Coronation  ;  24  dozen,  estimate  for 
1906-7  was  to  balance  the  number  of  forks  in  stock. 
Mr.  Lough  assures  me  that  is  right — the  number  of  knives 
in  stock,  not  in  use. 


his 
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Air.  Oxletj. 
0  July 


{Mr.  Pyle)  {to  the  Inspector.)  I  beg,  sir,  to  ask  you  for 
an  adjournment.  I  was  only  served  with  the  subpoena  on 
Saturday  after  one  o'clock,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
legally  represented.  My  solicitor  cannot  get  here  till 
1.30  to-day. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  we  any  short  witness  we  could 
take.    I  have  summoned  two  of  the  guardians  and  

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  could  take  two  of  the  guardians.  I 
think  Mr.  Gibbs  would  be  a  short  witness  if  he  is  here. 
{The  Inspector.)  Is  the  other  man  here  ? 
{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  Mr.  Gibbs,  one  of  the  guardians. 
{A  voice.)  He  is  not  here. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Or  Mr.  Diamond  ? 
{A  voice.)  No. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Are  they  summoned  before  lunch  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  we  could  all  get  lunch  now, 
couldn't  we  ?    It  is  twenty  minutes  yet  before  one. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  could  start  Mr.  Broodbank. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  about  him? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  general  matter 
and  he  has  some  returns.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  adjourn. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  we  will  adjourn  for  half-an-hour. 


Mr.  H.  Pyle;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name  ? — Henry  Pyle. 
Q.  And  your  business  ? — An  ironmonger. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  196,  High  Street,  Poplar. 
Q.  In  Poplar?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  represent  Mr.  Pyle  on  this  occasion.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  last 
occasion.    In  them  there  are  certain  suggestions,  and  I 


hope  the  witness  will  be  confined  to  the  suggestions  in 
that  shorthand  note.    Otherwise  I   shall  ask   you  to 

grant  a  short  postponement,  so  that  I  may  consider  the 

position. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  quite  realize  the  difficult  position  in 
which  you  are  placed. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  had  to  work  all  day  on  these  papers 
yesterday. 


31r.  Pyle. 
9  July. 
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(,The  Inspector.)  What  contracts  have  you  held  under 
the  guardians  ? — At  the  present  time  ? 

Q.  We  will  take  last  year  ? — Last  year  I  held  the  iron- 
mongery and  lead  and  glass. 

Q.  And  this  year  ? — The  ironmongery,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  the  glass. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  electrical  supplies  last  year? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  contracts  for  any  other  union  than 
Poplar  ? — -No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  analysis  of  your  contract — this 
paper  ? — I  don't  know  which  one  you  refer  to,  sir. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Yes,  sir  ;  he  has. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  one  headed  asbestos? — Yes,  I 
think  I  had  that. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  held  the  guardians' 
contract  for  ironmongery  at  Poplar  ? — Ten  years. 

Q.  Ten  years  consecutively  ? — I  believe  so,  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  year  in  which  you  missed  tender- 
ing ? — No. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not  contract  for  any 
other  public  institution  except  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  For  any  other  ? — For  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum. 

Q.  Which  is  connected  with  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — I  don't  know  anything  about  them,  sir  ;  I 
only  contract  with  them. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  the  Poplar  Sick  Asylum,  do  you  contract  for 
any  public  institution  or  public  body  in  London  or 
elsewhere  ? — Not  at  the  present  time.  I  have  held  a 
contract  for  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Stepney  Board  of  Guardians  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  But  for  ten  years  in  succession  and  without  inter- 
ruption you  have  held  a  contract  for  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  when  you  started  in  business  for 
yourself  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  material  to 
this  Inquiry.  It  is  going  into  bis  private  business.  The 
witness  is  here  to  offer  you  every  assistance  about  the 
contract. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Hadn't  you  better  wait  and  see  ? 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  have  your  question,  and  I  object  to 
it  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
asked  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  Tell  me,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
business  in  Poplar  ? — I  will,  sir  ;  since  1892. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  An  independent  business  ? — In  the  iron- 
mongery business. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  in  business  on  your  own 
account  ? — I  have  told  you. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Again,  sir,  I  object  to  this  ? — I  have  told 
the  Inspector,  you  were  here  and  heard  my  remarks. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  the  exact  date  ? — I  can't  give  it. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Really,  Mr.  Inspector,  I  must  ask  for 
your  ruling  ? — How  the  devil  do  I  know  the  exact 
date. 

Q.  Is  it  anything  to  do  with  the  Inquiry — what 
time  he  started  ? — I  don't  even  know  where  I  was 
born  ! 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  won't  do  yourself  justice  if  you  go 
on  like  this  ? — You  ask  me  a  proper  question  and  I  will 
answer,  Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  When  you  started  in  business,  did  you  start  on 
your  own  account,  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons  ? 
— Absolutely  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Had  you  any  partner  or  person  interested  in  your 
business  in  any  way  ? — None  whatever. 

Q.  Any  person  who  invested  money  as  a  sleeping 
partner  ? — No. 

Q.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  ;  I  am  on  my  oath. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  said  he  had  not. 

{Mr.  Good.)  You  wait  till  you  see  me  before  you 
answer  these  questions.    I  object  to  them. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you,  in  the  first  year  you  commenced 
business,  hold  a  contract  with  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — No. 


Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  business  before  you 
commenced  tendering  for  the  guardians  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  That  is  another  way  of  putting  a  question 
that  I  have  objected  to. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  long  had  you  been  in  business  before 
you  first  held  a  contract  for  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Under  your  advice  I  shall  ask  the  witness 
not  to  answer  the  question.  * 

{The  Inspector.)  You  advised  him. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Certainly.  The  witness  is  ready  to  assist 
you  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry,  but  going  into 
private  details  many  years  ago  I  object  to  strongly. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  ? 

{Mr.  Good.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  declining  ;  it  is  a 
question  which  should  not  be  put. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know  that  ;  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  an  unfair  question,  but  of  course  the  witness  can 
decline  to  answer. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  long  had  you  been  in  business  when 
you  first  held  a  contract  for  the  Poplar  Guardians  ? —I 
think  my  solicitor  has  replied. 

Q.  Will  you  please  look  at  your  tender  for  1905-6  and 
1906-7  ?— 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  the  witness  has  made  a  mis- 
take. You  said  you  had  no  electrical  supply  contract  in 
1905  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it,  sir.  {Having  been  shoion 
a  document)  :  That  is  accounted  for  ;  I  was  speaking 
from  memory. 

Q.  You  forgot  you  held  a  contract  last  year  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  the  tenders  before  you? — Yes. 

Q.  Item  1.  Asbestos  (United)  engine  packing  at 
per  lb. — have  you  that  ? — Which  year  are  you  speaking 
of  ?    1905-6  ? 

Q.  Yes.  What  was  your  price  per  pound  of  that  ? — 
Two  and  sixpence  per  pound. 

Q.  Was  that  a  fair  and  proper  price  at  that  time  ? — ' 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Pryke,  Palmer  &  Co.  tendered 
at  Is.  Sd.  in  the  same  year — half  your  price  ? — It  is 
nothing  to  do  with  me  what  other  people  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Pryke-Palmer's  ? — I  have  seen  their 
premises. 

Q.  Are  they  a  well-known  and  respectable  firm  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  ironmongery  business.  Do  you 
suggest  to  the  Inspector  that  you  do  not  know  Pryke, 
Palmer  &  Co.,  of  Thames  Street  ? — I  have  just  said  I 
know  the  place. 

Q.  Are  they  a  well  known  firm  in  the  business  ? — I 
told  you  I  couU  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  why  their  price  for  asbestos 
engine  packing  should  be  Is.  3c?.  a  pound  while  yours 
was  2s.  hd.  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I  have  just  said  that  the 
asbestos  I  supplied  was  worth  2s.  Qd.  a  lb. 

Q.  The  tenders  were  to  sample,  were  they  not  ? — Not 
for  asbestos. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  I  had  to  pay 
for  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  better  than  Pryke  & 
Palmer's  tendered  for  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  quality 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  tendered  for.  If  you  will  describe  it 
the  witness  perhaps  can  answer  you.  How  can  he 
possibly  tell  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  told  us  that  yours  was  superior. 
How  do  you  know  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  think  you  said  it  was  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Item  2.  Asbestos  millboard  per  lb.  ; 
What  was  your  price  per  lb.  ? — In  1906  I  believe  it  was 
sixpence. 

Q.  Pryke-Palmer's  was  2(^.? — 1905, 1  beg  pardon. 
Q.  Pryke-Palmer's  was  \^d.  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Your  price  was  four  times  as  much  as  theirs?— 
Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  it  ? — There  are  various  kinds 
of  asbestos. 
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Q.  WLat  sort  did  you  supply  ? — I  supplied  Italian 
asbestos  millboard. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  of  that  item  ? — 
No. 

Q.  With  regard  to  both  your  items,  your  deliveries 
exceeded  the  quantities  estimated  by  the  guardians  ? — 
That  I  know  nothing  of — about  the  guardians'  estimate. 

Q.  Surely  you  have  an  estimate  on  your  tender  form  ? 
— 1  don't  know  whether  they  exceeded  it  or  not. 

Q.  Surely  you  would  know.  How  did  you  make  out 
your  invoice  unless  you  knew  the  quantity  delivered.  Do 
you  say  you  did  not  know  the  estimated  quantity  when  you 
tendered,  and  didn't  know  the  actual  quantity  delivered 
when  you  made  out  your  invoice  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Perhaps  you  will  give  him  the  quantity. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  you  will  amend  that  statement  ? — 
I  did  not  quite  follow  you  from  the  first.  Will  you  go 
over  the  matter  again  ? 

Q. — I  asked  you  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  in  both  these 
instances  'he  quantities  supplied  by  you  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  the  guardians'  estimated  requirements  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  Mr.  Robb,  be  fair  to  the  witness.  How 
much  ?    It  might  be  exceeded  by  one  lb. 

{The  Impector.)  In  one  year  14  lbs.  was  estimated  for 
and  21  lbs.  delivered.  The  next  year  the  estimate  was 
56,  and  76  lb*,  were  delivered  ? — I  cannot  tell  that  with- 
out consulting  my  books,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  memory. 
I  see  that  there  are  56  lbs.  estimated  for.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  was  delivered.  I  did  not  limit  the 
guardians  to  any  quantity.  If  they  exceeded  the 
estimated  quantities,  they  did  that. 

Q.  Very  well.  Items  5,  6,  7  and  8 — cans  for  kitchen 
copper.  One  gallon,  two  and  three  gallon  cans.  What 
were  your  prices  there — taking  cans  for  kitchen  copper 
first? 

{Mr  Good.)  Will  you  take  basins? 

{Mr.  Rohli.)  Take  anything  you  like.  Enamelled 
basins.  No.  4,  what  was  your  price  for  enamelled  basins 
in  1905-6?— 12.S.  a  dozen. 

Q.  And  this  year  ? — 5s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  same  article  ? — Well,  practically. 

Q.  Is  it  for  the  same  article  ? — Practically. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  practically  ? — You  might  hear 
my  answer  to  this  question.  My  remark  about  the  basins 
is  that  I  had  a  large  quantity  in  my  stock. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  into  that.  I  do  not  want  your 
explanation  about  the  price.  Was  your  tender  for  the 
same  article  in  both  years  ? — Well,  that  is  rather  a 
difficult  matter  in  some  cases. 

Q.  A  difficult  matter,  sir,  when  the  wording  of  the 
tender  is  the  same.  Were  you  tendering  for  the  same 
article  in  both  years  ? — No. 

Q.  No!  In  what  respects  were  your  tenders  different? — 
Well,  in  the  later  year  the  basins  were  supplied  smaller 
than  those  in  1905. 

Q.  Is  it  so  specified  ? — No. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  specified,  why  did  you  supply  them 
smaller  in  one  year  than  another? — Because  I  supplied 
them  to  the  guardians'  requirements. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  the  guardians'  requirements 
except  by  the  tender  form  ? — When  the  orders  were 
issued  I  had  to  take  my  particulars  from  the  guardians' 
officers. 

Q.  But  you  were  tendering  before  the  orders  were 
issued,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  can  you  maintain  that  it  would  affect  your 
price  when  your  tender  was  put  in  before  the  orders  ? — 
Because  they  had  some  of  the  smaller  basins  in  1905. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  knew  at  the  time  you  put 
your  tender  in,  exactly  what  they  required,  although  it 
was  not  specified  in  the  tender  form  ? — No. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  have  tendered  for  the  same 
article  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  A  matter  of  opinion  when  the  specification  is  exactly 
the  same  in  the  tender  form  for  each  year.  What  right 
have  you,  as  a  contractor,  to  depart  from  it? — I  can  do 
as  I  like. 

Q.  You  can  do  as  you  like  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  my 
prices.    If  I  like  to  reduce  the^price  I  can  do  so.  • 


Q.  I  am  not  on  your  prices,  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
article  supplied,  and  I  ask  you,  when  you  get  a  uniform 
specification  in  both  years,  what  right  you  have  to  supply 
one  class  of  article  one  year  and  a  difEerent  article  next 
year  ? — I  have  explained  that  in  lOO'i  there  were  various 
sizes  of  basins  supplied,  and  I  anticipated  that  in  1906 
some  of  them  would  be  small  ones,  and  reduced  my  price 
accordingly. 

Q.  But  these  are  specified  as  large  ?— That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me.    That  is  the  board's  matter. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  small  ones  would  be  wanted  ? — 
Nobody. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  ? — From  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  knowledge  ? — From  supplying 
some  small  ones  in  1905. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  assume  that  when  you 
supplied  small  ones  in  1905  you  would  be  required,  after  a 
specification  for  large  ones,  to  supply  small  ones  in  the 
succeeding  year  ? — I  thought  it  would  apply. 

Q.  So  when  you  see  "  large "  you  think  it  means 
small  ? — No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  small  ones  were  required 
when  large  were  specified  ? — I  tell  you.  In  1905  they  had 
some  small  ones,  and  I  anticipated  that  during  the  year 
1906  they  would  require  some  more  small  ones. 

Q.  If  they  wanted  them  why  not  specify  them  ? — That 
is  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

{Mr.  Good.)  He  was  tendering  by  sample. 

{The  In.yiector.)  You  mean  you  delivered  small  basins 
instead  of  the  large  ones  ? — I  delivered  basins  according 
to  the  requirements. 

Q.  With  a  diff^erence  in  price  of  12*".  to  5s.  ? — It  all 
depends. 

Q.  I  ask  about  the  first  year? — It  all  depends  as  to 
large  basins.  Some  people  would  reckon  a  9  inch  one  a 
large  one,  and  others  would  look  upon  an  8  inch  basin  a 
large  one. 

Q.  The  other  contractor  contracts  for  12s.  ? — Just  fo,  I 
contend  my  price  in  1906  was  cheaper  than  the  other  con- 
tractor. 

Q.  Why  ? — The  difference  between  5s.  and  12s. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  the  same  sample  each  year?  — 
As  I  say,  as  the  board  wanted  these  basins,  they  would 
order  them  according  to  the  size  they  required. 

Q.  But  you  had  the  sample  to  go  by.  I  am  worrying 
you  about  this  because  there  are  so  many  cases  of  it,  and 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  authority  you  had  for  supply- 
ing even  one  single  6s.  basin  on  a  12s.  basin  specification  ? 
— Well,  these  basins  were  put  under  that  contract,  and 
supposing  the  nurses  wantea  some  small  basins  they 
would  be  ordered  from  me,  and  come  off  the  contract 
number. 

Q.  And  you  make  some  Id.  a  piece  on  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  who  would  give  the  order — the  master  of  the 
workhouse  ? — It  all  depends  ;  sometimes  it  would  be  the 
master,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  sent  from  the  North 
Street  offices. 

Q.  In  any  case,  if  a  small  basin  was  ordered,  not  a  large 
basin,  a  present  would  be  made  to  you  of  something 
like  6d.  ?— It  was  simply  a  matter  of  profit.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  loss  to  the  guardians  ? — Not  necessarily  so. 
You  cannot  get  many  small  basins  under  5d.  a  piece. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  if  the  guardians  accept,  under  a 
contract  for  large  basins  at  12.s'.,  small  basins  only  worth 
5s.  they  do  not  lose  by  it. — That  is  a  matter  for  them. 

Q.  A  matter  for  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  hold  that  you  are  entitled  to 
take  advantage  of  their  want  of  business  habits,  let  us 
say  ? — I  don't  say  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  rebate  on  your  invoice.  You 
have  told  us  that  although  your  price  in  1905  was  12s.  a 
dozen  for  large  basins,  that  you  supplied  them  small  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  said  that. 

Q.  And  you  knew  they  wanted  them  small.  What 
rebate  did  you  give  the  guardians  if  you  supplied  them 
small  instead  of  large  ? — None. 

Q.  Did  you  point  out  to  them  what  you  were  doing  ?— 
No. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  your  duty  as  an  honest  trades- 
man to  say,  "  I  am  supplying  you  with  small  basins  worth 
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5s.  a  dozen  instead  of  large  ones  worth  12s.,  yet  notwith- 
standing I  am  charging  the  same  price?" — No,  it  was 
such  a  small  mattei  that  I  did  not  consider  it  much. 

{Mr.  Good.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  only  supplied  nine 
small  basins  during  the  whole  of  this  period. 

(The  Inspector.)  In  the  contract  there  are  147  items, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  there  is  the  same  thing. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Well  now,  we  have  dealt  with  that  item 
No.  4. 

{Mr.  Good.)  No,  you  have  not  dealt  with  the  rejected 
tender  yet. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  1905,  I  suppose.  Your  price  for  large 
basins  was  12s.  a  dozen  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Next  year  your  price  was  5s.  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
price  was  12s.  in  each  year? — Yes. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  fact  that  small  basins  being  wanted 
instead  of  large,  accounted  for  a  drop  of  7s.  a  dozen  in 
your  price  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ? — No. 

Q.  And  you  were  able  to  tender  at  5s.  a  dozen  because 
of  your  special  knowledge  V — My  special  knowledge,  yes. 

Q.  Was  that  fair  to  the  other  contractors  ? — There  was 
not  a  contractor. 

Q.  To  the  other  tenderers,  then  ? — I  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Q.  Were  you  tendering  under  equal  and  fair  con- 
ditions.   Did  you  think  ?  

{Mr.  Good.)  That  stands  to  reason. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  see,  Mr.  Good,  this  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  all  London,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  form  of  tender  must  be  reconsidered  ? — 
Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  question  which 
I  should  have  asked,  whether  the  amount  of  the  tender  last 
year  was  printed  on  the  form  that  anyone  might  know. 

{Mr.  Good.)  This  witness  is  in  this  difficulty,  or  rather 
I  should  say  he  has  this  advantage,  that  he  has  previously 
tendered  and  knows  the  sort  of  article  the  guardians 
require.    He  has  had  ten  years'  experience. 

{3Ir.  Rohh.)  And  not  only  the  quality  of  the  articles 
but  special  knowlelge  as  to  the  size.  You  have  know- 
ledge behind  the  specification  in  the  tender.  You  know 
that  although  they  asked  for  large,  they  wanted  small, 
did  not  you  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  But  you  have  just  told  us  why  you  tendered  at  the 
price  of  small  ones,  have  you  not  ? — I  took  my  chance 
of  that.  Tbey  might  have  had  large  ones  and  they 
might  have  had  small  ones. 

Q.  You  had  to  take  your  chance  ? — -Yes. 

.  Q.  I  will  leave  it  at  that.  Did  you  take  many  of  these 
chances  ? — {No  answer.) 

Q.  Have  you  looked  through  your  deliveries,  Mr.  Pyle. 
I  am  not  going  right  through  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  out  the  figures  showing  how  much 
you  delivered  at  low  prices  and  how  much  you  delivered 
at  high  prices  ? — No. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  so  before  the  next  sitting. 
Well  now,  we  come  to  the  next  item. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Perhaps,  Mr.  Robb,  you  will  assist  me. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  will  assist  you  long  enough  if  you  will 
have  patience.  We  are  not  on  the  fringe  of  the  subject 
yet.    You  will  get  all  you  want. 

{3Ir.  Good.)  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

{3Ir.  Rohh.)  I  shall  do  my  best  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
requirements. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  The  immediate  trend  of  this  Inquiry 
is  not  the  conduct  of  the  contractors  but  that  of  the 
guardians. 

{Mr.  Good.)  And  that  was  the  reason  I  was  objecting 
to  some  of  Mr.  Robb's  questions. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Items  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  all  cans.  For  item 
No.  0  your  price  is  5s.  per  dozen.  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
is  18s.  last  year.   Did  you  deliver  any  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  you  didn't. 
So  that  you  did  not  lose  anything  by  tendering  at  5s.  as 
against  18s.  Item  No.  6,  your  price  was  6s.,  Piyke  & 
Palmer's  was  16s.  M.  Did  you  deliver  any  at  6s.? — I 
could  not  say. 


Q.  It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
guardians  if  they  had  got  from  you  a  number  of  these 
articles  at  6s.,  the  market  price  of  which  was  apparently 
16s.  6d.  And  yet  on  these  low  prices  the  guardians  did 
not  call  for  any  deliveries.  No  7,  your  price  was  7s.  Qd.  a 
dozen,  Pryke  &  Palmer's  was  23s.  Did  you  deliver  any  ? — 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  you  didn't  ? — 
All  right,  sir. 

Q.  No.  8,  your  price  was  lOs.,  Pryke  &  Palmer's  was 
32s.    Did  you  deliver  any  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  No.  9  ? — Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr.  Robb,  if 
the  guardians  had  wanted  any  articles  of  this  kind  and 
this  price,  they  would  have  been  delivered. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  will  deal  with  this  matter. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  does  a  "  dozen  "  mean  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  "One  dozen" — the  estimated  quantity. 
Has  that  any  special  meaning  in  the  Poplar  Union  ? — 12. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  suggested  that  "  one  dozen  " — 
estimated  quantity — means  that  none  are  wanted  ? — No. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  ? — No. 

Q.  I  should  just  like  you  to  answer  before  you  go  any 
further  why  in  the  world  cans  for  the  kitchen  copper 
went  up  from  5s.  to  20s.  in  a  year.  Why  was  your  tender 
in  1905  5s.  and  in  1906  20s.  ?— Well,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.  It  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  In  1905  I 
tendered  for  a  copper  can  made  of  tin.  I  may  explain 
myself.  This  copper  can  is  a  receptacle  to  put  under  the 
copper,  and  I  intended  that  it  should  be  made  of  tin. 
In  1906  I  tendered  that  it  should  be  made  of  copper. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sample  of  that? — I  could  not  say 
from  memory. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  word  copper  had  changed 
its  meaning  between  1905  and  1906.  That  it  did  not  mean 
tin  any  more  ? — As  far  as  I  can  remember  I  might  have 
made  a  mistake  in  1905. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  by  putting  in  an  article  made 
of  tin  whereas  copper  was  specified  ? — No. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  did  not  put  in  any. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  right  have  you,  Mr.  Pyle,  when  the 
guardians  said  they  wanted  a  particular  article,  what  right 
had  you  to  assume  that  they  wanted  something  else — what 
right  had  you  to  tender  for  something  else  ? — The  article 
is  not  specified  here. 

Q.  I  see. 

{The  Ins2^ector.)  But  there  is  a  sample,  is  there  not  ? — I 
don't  know,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  take  another  chance? — I  tdok 
another  chance. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  augment  this  want  of 
detail  in  the  specification  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  see  anyone  about  it  ? — No.  I  sup- 
plied no  cans  at  the  20s.  price. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  anyone  ;  any  guardian  or  official,  to 
get  information  and  say,  "  Look  here,  I  cannot  understand 
this.    What  does  it  mean  ?  " — No. 

Q.  Never?— No. 

Q.  Never  on  any  occasion? — Never  on  any  occasion. 

Q.  Then  out  of  your  own  inner  conscience  you  evolved 
the  fact  that  although  tin  was  meant,  cupper  was  sub- 
stituted. You  worked  that  out  of  your  own  brain  ? — 
Yes. 

Q. — Unaided  ? — Unaided. 

{The  Ins'pector.)  One  moment.  Mr.  Lough,  can  you  tell 
me  exactly  about  the  samples.  Did  you  have  samples  of 
these  copper  tins  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  I  think  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  the  contractors  would  look  at  it  ? 
{Mr.  Loiigh.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  got  a  sample  of  No.  5  ? 

(J/r.  Good.)  I  will  assist  you.  He  means  by  c 'pper 
to  go  underneath  the  copper,  not  of  copper  metal.  1 
think  the  tender  form  meant  cans  for  kitchen  copper. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  not  what  your  client  thinks. 

{Mr.  Good.)  My  client  has  not  the  memory  of  Datas. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No.  9,  coffee  pots.    What  was  your  price 
for  cofEee  pots  in  1905  ? — 5s.  per  dozen. 
Q.  And  this  year  ? — I  believe  it  was  60s. 
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Q.  How  is  it  that  coffee  pots  went  up  from  5s.  per 
dozen  in  1905  to  60s.  this  year? — Because  it  is  an 
entirely  different  article. 

Q.  An  entirely  different  article  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  supplied  any  this  year'? — No.  There 
have  only  been  three  months  elapsed  since  the  contract 
was  made. 

Q.  Then  you  have  supplied  none '? — No. 

Q.  You  supplied  some  last  year  ? — I  believe  so.  I 
could  not  say  from  memory. 

Q.  Quite  a  small  quantity  last  year  ? — Five  at  5s. 

Q.  You  supplied  five  ? — Y''es. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  an  entirely  different 
article  this  year  ? — Because  I  looked  at  the  samples  and 
the  particulars  of  the  sample. 

Q.  What  samples  ? — Coffee  pot  samples. 

Q.  What  samples  did  you  take  particulars  of.  Do 
you  say  that  the  guardians'  samples  differ  every  year? — 
Y^es. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  you  have  been  a  contractor  for  ten  years? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  practice  to  take  as  a  sample  one  item 
out  of  last  year's  supply  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Eolb.)  I  should  like  to  see  these  samples. 

(Mr.  Lough.)  They  are  periodically  examined  and 
this  year  the  samples  were  renewed. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  all  new 
samples  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  All  new  samples. 

(The  Inspector.)  They  were  entirely  changed  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  the  guardians 
are  responsible  for  providing  coffee  pots  this  year  at  60s. 
a  dozen  as  against  5s.  per  dozen  last  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pots  ? — One  is  made 
of  tin  and  the  other  of  britannia  metal. 

Q.  Coffee  pots  ? — Y^es. 

Q.  Britannia  metal  coffee  pots,  Will  you  swear  to 
that? — I  am  on  my  oatb. 

Q.  Who  do  you  buy  them  from  ? — 

(Mr.  Good.)  Now,  sir,  I  object. 

(The  Insp)ector.)  All  right. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  I  want  to  know  who  you  get  britannia 
metal  coffee  pots  from,  sir? — 

(Mr.  Good.)  Don't  answer,  Mr.  Pyle. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Will  you  swear  you  can  buy  britannia 
metal  coffee  pots  from  anyone  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  Don't  answer. 

(Tlie  Lispector.)  I  think  he  can  answer  that. 

(Mr.  Good.)  Do  you  rule  that  the  suggestion  is  Yes. 
I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  this  Inquiry. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  suggestion  is  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  britannia  metal  coffee  pots.  Are  there  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Made  in  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  are 

made  in  Birmingham. 

(il/c.  Rohh.)  Who  do  you  buy  them  from  ? — 

(Mr.  Good.)  Again,  don't  answer.    Mr.  Robb  is  too 

persistent. 

(The  Inspector.)  (Looking  at  sample.)  Is  this  the  coffee 
pot.  I  sent  for  if.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  worth  5s. 
cr  anything  like  5s.  ':' — It  is  worth  more. 

(Mr.  Good.)  Did  you  have  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Robb, 
of  looking  at  these  samples?  I  think  Mr.  Robb  is  an 
extremely  good  advocate,  but  

(The  Inspector.)  All  right,  Mr.  Good. 

(Mr.  Good.)  If  you  please. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  This  is  the  sample.  It  was  open  to  you 
and  to  Messrs.  Pryke  &  Palmer.  They  saw  the  same 
samples,  I  suppose  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  so.  We  will  make  quite  sure.  We  will 
have  them  here.  Do  you  know  that  they  tendered  for 
this  article  at  6s.  per  dozen? — I  did  not  kno.v  their 
tenders  at  all.  I  was  not  concerned  with  their  tenders, 
but  I  heard  that  this  year  they  tendered  at  6s. 
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Q.  6s.  a  dozen  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Good.)  The  same  year,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  This  year  your  price  is  60.s.  a  dozen  and 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  is  6s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  difference  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  that  they  could  not  possibly  supply  it  for  the 
money. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — That  they  could  not  supply  it 
for  the  money. 

(The  Inspiector.)  They  could  not  supply  it  fof  the 
money  ? 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  got  a  sample  of  what  you 
previously  supplied  for  5s.  I  should  like  to  see  it  ?— 
I  think.  No.    I  could  not  say  off-hand. 

Q.  Well  now,  sir,  I  will  go  to  something  else.  Do  you 
say  that  60s.  a  dozen  is  a  fair  and  proper  price  for  these 
goods  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  makers  of  them  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  Again,  really  

( The  Inspector.)  Why  really  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  Joe  Chamberlain. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  At  all  events,  if  Pryke  &  Palmer's  offered 
to  supply  them  at  6s.  a  dozen,  they  would  be  throwing 
away  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — -I'es,  no  doubt  about  that. 

(The  Inspector.)  Don't  make  these  suggestions.  It  is 
bad  enough  as  it  is. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Take  item  15.  Cruets,  4  bottles,  Rodger's, 
a  proprietary  article,  is  it  not  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Is  it  a  proprietary  article — Rodger's  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  So  that  there  cannot  be  any  mistake  about 
that.    What  was  your  price  last  year  ? — V2s. 

Q.  And  this  ?— 30s. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  increase  in  one  year. 
Why  did  you  jump  from  12s.  to  30.s.  for  a  proprietary 
article  in  one  year? — It  is  a  matter  of  tendering. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tendering  ? — Tendering. 

Q.  Was  the  12s.  a  fair  and  proper  and  reasonable 
price? — I  was  like  Pryke  &  Palmer's  with  the  coffee 
pots. 

Q.  Was  12s.  a  fair  and  proper  price? — I  was  willing  to 
supply  them  at  that. 

Q.  Was  12s.  a  fair  and  proper  prica  ? — I  don't  answer 
that  question.    I  can  put  them  in  at  what  figure  I  like. 

Q.  Was  30s.  a  fair  and  proper  price  ? — (No  an.m.-er.) 

Q.  Which  of  these  two  pricss  do  you  say  was  a  fair 
and  proper  one  ? — Uufoitunately  I  should  lose  money  on 
both  price=. 

Q.  I  see,  then  you  would  lose  an  enormous  amount  in 
1905  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  would  not  lose  it,  because  I  see  you 
only  supplied  5  altogether.  Y'ou  did  not  supply  a  round 
dozen  ? — I  supplied  what  I  charged  for. 

Q.  You  supplied  five  ? — -What  I  charged  for.  What 
was  on  my  invoice. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  was  in  stock  when  you  put  in 
that  tender  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  the  probable  requirements 
would  be  ? — No. 

Q.  And  you  were  taking  your  chance  ? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  were  taking  another  chance  ? — T  don't  follow 
you  at  all.  I  lost  money  by  some  items,  and  you  have 
admitted  that. 

Q.  Give  me  an  instance  where  j'ou  supplied  any 
substantial  quantity,  any  large  quantity,  at  a  small  price. 
I  know  there  are  small  deliveries.  Show  me  any  large 
deliveries  at  a  small  price  ? — They  might  come  along 
later. 

Q.  They  might  ?— Yes. 

Q.  No\v,  I  ask  you  whether  you  consider  it  proper 
tendering  that  your  prices  for  proprietary  articles  should 
vary  bv  200  to  300  per  cent,  in  one  year  ? — I  can  please 
myself  with  regard  to  tendering. 

Q.  Y'ou  don't  suggest  the  manufacturers'  prices  varied 
to  that  extent  ? — No. 

Q,  No,  but  yours? — Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  please 
myself  what  prices  I  put  in. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  do  so  ? — Because  I  thought  I  would. 

Q.  Why  did  you  thick  you  would? — I  don't  think  I 
have  got  to  explain  to  you  that  reason. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  then  ? — I  thought  I  would. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  you  would.  You  did  not  do  it 
out  of  caprice  ? — You  have  got  it  in  the  expression — I 
thought  I  would. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  you  would  ? — I  cannot  de- 
monstrate to  you  the  reason  for  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  business  roan,  are  you  not.  An  iron- 
monger tendering  for  large  public  institutions.  You 
don't  do  things  like  a  wayward  child,  because  you  thought 
you  would  ? — That  was  my  price  to  the  board.  I  can 
put  in  what  prices  I  like. 

Q.  Why  should  your  prices  for  one  article  be  12.<t.  in 
one  year  and  30s.  in  the  next  ? — I  have  no  reason. 

Q.  No  reason  ? — No. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  were  tendering  to  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — ^No. 

Q.  Would  you  do  the  same  if  you  were  tendering  to 
any  other  public  institution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  item  No.  30. 

(jl/r.  Good.)  But  before  we  go  to  other  items  we  had 
better  show  that  the  rejected  tenderers'  price  was  35s. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  The  proper  price  for  this  is  about 
30.S.  ?— Yes.    About  that. 

Q.  Pryke-Palmer's  is  35s.  And  yours  30s.  And  you 
supplied  12  only  the  first  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  run  the  risk  that  the  guardians 
looking  at  the  low  price  might  have  ordered  ten  dozen  of 
them  ? — I  certainly  ran  the  risk. 

Q.  Why  did  you  rua  that  risk  ? — It  is  one  of  the  risks 
of  tendering. 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  that  price  in  order  to  keep  your 
tender  low  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  took  your  chance  that  the  guardians 
would  not  order  an  extra  quantity  ? — I  don't  quite 
follow  you. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  that  you  believed  that  the 
guardians  would  not  order  from  you  an  excessive 
quat.tity  at  that  low  priced  tender? — No.  I£  they 
ordered  any  amount  I  would  have  supplisd  them. 

Q.  Did  they  order  any  at  that? — In  this  case  they 
took  5. 

Q.  That  does  not  make  up  the  estimated  quantity. 
Can  you  give  me  any  case  where  you  have-  lost  heavily 
by  one  of  your  low  tenders  being  called  for  by  the 
guaidiaus?  There  is  one  case  here,  that  of  the  five 
cruets.    There  is  a  loss  here  on  those  five. 

(Mr.  Good.)  May  I  call  your  attention  to  item  No.  32  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  not  got  to  item  32  yet. 

{Mr.  Good.)  My  client  has  lost  money  on  it. 

(Mr.  Eohb.)  We  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 

(Mr.  Good.)  You  see  the  estimated  quantity  is  six 
dozen,  whereas  my  client  supplied  18  dozen. 

(Tfie  Inspector.)  But  the  next  year  the  tender  was  Is. 

'{Mr.  Good.)  And  the  rejected  tender  was  6s. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  Will  you  look  at  No.  30,  please. 

{The  Insjiector.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  for  21.  Inmates' 
carving  knives — Taylor's.  That  was  a  proprietary 
article  ? — In  what  year  ?  There  is  nothing  about  inmates' 
carving  knives  in  1905. 

Q.  Rodger's  carving  knives  ? — 

{Mr.  Roll.)  Forks. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  In  1904-5  you 
tendered  for  them  at  £1  ;  in  1905-3  you  tendered  for 
them  at  5s.,  and  did  not  deliver  any.  In  1906  you 
tendered  for'them  at  12s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explanation  for  these  figures? — Be- 
cause the  sample  in  1906  was  altered  to  a  different 
pattern  fork. 

Q.  Was  the  sample  also  altered  in  1905  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  Look  at  No.  30,  please.  Knives,  ofiBcers' 
(Rodger's),  table.  That  would  be  a  proprietary  article  ? — ■ 
(  No  answer.) 

Q.  What  was  your  price  in  1905-6  ?— 30s. 


Q.  And  this  year  ?— 27s. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  Pryke  &  Palmer's  was  6s.  in 
each  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  you  made  a  very  substantial  profit? — I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Pryke  &  Palmer's  total  price  for 
the  8  dozen  worked  out  at  £2  8s.  as  against  your  £12. 
Can  you  fay,  after  that,  that  you  did  not  make  any 
substantial  profit  ? — No. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  charged  about  five  times 
as  much  as  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  who  were  tendering  to  the 
same  sample  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  Or  might  have  been. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  Well,  it  is  suggested  that  the  guardians 
varied  the  samples.  I  don't  make  the  suggestion,  if  Mr. 
Pyle's  solicitor  likes  to  make  the  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Good.)  It  may  be  that  Pryke  &  Palmer's  did  not 
see  the  samples  at  all. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  may  be  so. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  What  was  the  proper  price  of  Rodger's 
carving  knives  of  that  description? — The  price  charged? 

Q.  The  price  you  charged  ? — Yes. 

Q.  30s.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  20s.,  I  think.  30s.  That  is  right.  Then  Pryke  & 
Palmer's  must  have  been  willing  to  throw  away  a  lot  of 
money  by  tendering  at  6s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  their  prices  were-  the  same  in  each 
year  ?— Yes. 

Q.  6s.?— Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  next  item.  31.  Dessert  knives.  Also 
Rodger's  ? — I  may  say,  before  you  come  to  that,  these 
knives  cost  me  26s.  a  dozen. 

{T'he  Inspector.)  Why  did  table  knives  cost  so  much 
more  than  carving  knives  ? — Because  . 

Q.  Table  knives  cost  30s.  and  carving  knives  only  20s.  ? 
— -That  reverts  to  my  system  of  contracting.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  lose  money  on  the  carving  knives. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  That  is  your  system.  You  were  prepared  to 
lose  money  on  some  items  and  make  up  on  others  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Accordinij  to  what  you  think  will  be  rf quired  ? — 
According  to  my  own  anticipations  of  what  I  imagined 
would  be  wanted. 

Q.  Your  anticipations  have  been  invariably  verified  in 
practice  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  I  ask  you  ? — I  believe  I  supplied  some  of  these 

officers'  knives— — 

Q.  No  doubt  you  have.  You  have  supplied  them  at 
30s.,  whereas  Pryke  &  Palmer's  would  have  supplied 
them  at  6s.  ? — I  cannot  see  how  they  would  do  it  without 
a  loss. 

Q.  They  were  willing  to  do  it,  and  they  are  a  reputable 
firm  ? — So  am  I.  I  am  willing  to  supply  carving  knives 
at  a  lo^s,  and  Pryke  &  Palmer's  were  willing  to  supply 
table  knives  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Then  your  practice  is  to  put  fictitious  prices  in 
your  tenders  ? — 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  object  to  that.  Fictitious  is  not  a  very 
nice  word. 

{The  Inspector.)  Say  fancy  prices. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  intervene  for  a  moment.  It  is 
neither  fictitious  or  fancy  prices.  I  am  intervening 
here  not  as  representing  Mr.  Pyle,  but  the  general 
public.  The  word  fictitious  is  an  outrageous  word  to 
use.  He  puts  in  a  price  at  which  he  says  he  will  lose, 
and  will  lose  if  the  guardians  did  order  any  at  that  price. 
And  then  it  is  called  fictitious. 

{The  Inspector.)  Call  it  fancy  then. 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  object  to  fancy,  then. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  won't  quarrel  about  the  English 
language. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  Then  we  will  call  it  a  philanthropic 
price. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  going  to  quarrel  about  the  misuse 
of  the  English  language,  because  anyone  who  classes 
actual  prices  and  fictitious  prices  does  not  know  the 
English  language. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  you  mean  about  actual 
prices  ? 
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(Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  an  actual  price.  Mr.  Pyle  says 
I  am  prepared  to  supply  articles  at  that  price  if  the 
guardians  accept  my  tender.  The  guardians  do  so,  and 
therefore  he  is  bound  to  supply  goods  at  that  price 
during  his  contract,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  fictitious 
price,  but  an  actual  one. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  This  is  all  very  well  in  theory.  But 
when  you  see  a  gentleman  takes  a  certain  percentage 
ofiE  one  item,  and  puts  on  a  greater  percentage  on 
another  and  practices  what  he  calls  a  system  of  tender- 
ing, that  tender  I  say  is  fictitious.  We  will  call  it  a 
manipulated  tender  then. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  repeat  what  I  said  V  I  did  not 
rise  to  defend  Mr.  Pyle.  I  rise  to  the  general  interests 
of  justice. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  guardians. 
You  appear  for  them. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  And  a  wider  interest  too. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  As  long  as  we  know  whether  Mr.  Corrie 
Grant  or  Mr.  Good  is  looking  after  the  general  interest 
of  justice — as  long  as  we  have  a  definite  knowledge  of 
that  particular  sphere  

(The  Inspector.)  Don't  you  think  it  is  hot  enough  as 
it  is? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  1  have  to  confine  myself  to  a  more  common 
task — that  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  my  clients. 
Perhaps  we  can  go  on. 

(The  Inspector.)  Perhaps  the  witness  will  state  what 
he  means. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  How  would  you  describe  your  system  of 
tendering  ? — I  don't  think  I  can  explain  myself  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  You  think  not.  Don't  you  think  it  calls  for 
explanation  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  honest  system  ? — Take  one 
thing  with  another,  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  ?— Yes. 

Q.  But  when  it  comes  about  that  a  low-priced  article 
is  not  delivered  or  only  delivered  in  minute  quantities 
and  the  high  priced  article  delivered  in  substantial 
quantities,  do  you  think  that  the  way  the  practice  works 
out  is  quite  honest '?— That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Q.  Who  has  to  do  with  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  No.    Who  has  to  do  with  it  ? — I  could  not  fay. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  item  No.  34,  dessert  knives,  children's. 
Your  price  in  one  year  was  2s.  6d.,  and  the  next  4s.  6d. 
Pryke  &  Palmer's  was  4s.  Gd.  in  each  year  ? — Well,  26'.  6d. 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  tender  4s.  Gd.  when  2s.  6d.  would 
be  nearer  the  mark? — Because  I  thought  I  would  make  a 
little  more  profit. 

Q.  Yes,  a  considerable  percentage  more? — Only  the 
same  price  as  Pryke  &  Palmer's. 

Q.  Never  mind  them.  Let  them  look  after  themselves. 
You  thought  you  would  make  a  little  more  profit,  eh  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  you  turned  an  article  worth  2s.  Qd.  into 
4s.  6d. Yes. 

Q.  Ihe  estimated  quantity  was  30  dozen.  Did  you 
only  deliver  12.    Is  that  so  ?— In  what  year  is  that  ? 

Q.  Last  year? — I  cannot  remember  everything.  I 
suppose  if  you  state  it,  I  must  take  it  so. 

(2Ir.  Good.)  Is  the  list  here  ? 

(Mr.  Oxley.)  1  only  had  three  copies. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  that  we  have  more  in  the 
morning  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  promise  that. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  will  get  it.  I  will  order  them  from 
some  stationers  in  the  city. 

(The  Inspector.)  Here  is  this  return.  It  gives  the 
figures  different  for  each  year. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  will  give  this  in  evidence  pre- 
sently. I  have  marked  this.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
return  marked  "  Poplar  Union.  Ironmongery.  Tenders 
"  compared." 

(Mr.  Oxley.)  Poplar  Union — Contract  prices. 

(jl//'.  Grant.)  At  any  rate  we  will  have  enough  copies. 
At  piesent  witness  can  have  mine.  It  is  more  important 
that  he  should  have  them  than  I  should.    At  any  rate, 


Mr.  Pyle  or  hia  solicitor  won't  object  to  me  saying  this  to  Mr 
him  :  don't  answer  any  question  you  are  asked  about  until 
you  have  found  the  item  you  have  been  asked  about. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Pyle,  did  you  supply  better  classes 
of  articles  for  officers  than  you  did  for  inmates? — • 
Certainly. 

Q.  For  instance,  did  you  supply  better  knives  for 
officers  than  for  inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  comes  it  then  that  officers'  carving  knives  are 
20s.  a  dozen  and  inmates'  carving  knives  are  40s.  a  dozen  ? 
Look  at  the  items  29  and  35  of  the  present  year  ? — The 
samples  in  that  case  for  1906  were  altered  to  stag-handled 
knives,  Rodger's  patent  carving  knives. 

Q.  Each  item  was  altered  ? — Item  No.  35. 

Q.  For  the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  inmates  had  carving  knives  which  cost 
twice  as  much  as  those  for  the  officers  did.  Is  that  what 
we  are  to  understand.  Handles  with  stags'  heads  ? — I 
did  not  say  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  stag  handle.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  inmates' 
carving  knives  cost  40s.  and  those  for  the  officers  only  20s. 
a  dozen  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  seem  to  remember  all  these  samples  fairly 
well  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  good  memory  for  some  matters. 

Q.  Look  at  32.    Was  the  sample  altered  between  1905 
and  this  year  ? — No. 

Q.  Inmates'  knives  3s.  a  dozen  one  year,  and  Is.  the 
next  year.    The  rejected  tender  6s.  in  each  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  Taylor's  a  proprietary  article.  How  can  you 
supply  them  for  Is.  this  year  and  wanted  3s.  a  dozen 
last  year  ? — I  should  lo5e  money. 

Q.  Another  chance  ? — (No  ansioer.) 

Q.  Another  chance  ? — That  is  your  suggestion. 

Q.  But  you  are  taking  a  chance,  surely  ? — If  you  take 
it  so.  My  prices  were  there,  and  if  any  were  required 
they  would  be  supplied  at  these  prices. 

Q.  Yes?— Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  item  78. 

(The  Inspector.)  We  had  better  keep  in  order.  I  should 
like  to  ask  witness  about  item  4S.  Soup  pails.  Tbrep 
dozen  estimated  for,  three  dozen  ordered.  The  price  in 
1905  was  60s.  Ttien  it  dropped  to  10s.? — In  that  case  I 
should  lo!e  money  on  the  10s.  a  dozea  pails. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  bit  at  GOs.  ? — No.  I  believe  these 
pails  cost  me  on  an  average  4s.  GcZ.  each,  speaking  from 
memory. 

Q.  Then  you  would  lose  very  heavilj'  supposing  this 
year  the  guardians  ordered  a  lot  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  might  order  twice  the  number  estimated  for  ? — 
I  should  have  to  take  the  chance. 

Q.  Would  you  lose  something  like  .1:2  5s.  or  £2  10s. 
You  would  ritk  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  you  run  the  risk? — It  is  a  matter 
concerning  myself.  I  ran  the  risk,  and  if  they  were 
ordeied  I  should  supply  them. 

Q.  Were  the  low  figures  put  in  to  keep  the  total  low  ? — 
That  is  just  as  it  happens. 

Q.  Why  else  should  they  be  put  in  ?— As  I  say,  it  is  a 
matter  of  tendering  again. 

Q.  What  was  the  object.  It  would  save  us  much  time 
if  you  told  us  exactly  ? — The  object  is  this,  that  as  a  rule 
the  lowest  tender  is  accepted. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  the  object  is,  to  tender  as  low  as  you 
can  on  some  articles,  to  keep  the  tender  low,  even  tho  igh 
you  would  lose  money  supposing  they  were  ordered  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  You  hoped  they  would  not  be  ordered  ? — There 
were  several  items  on  which  I  should  lose  money. 

Q  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  what  articles  are  to  be 
put  in  below  cost  price  ? — 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  here  after  having  lost  in  1905  at  60s., 
you  dec  ide  to  make  a  greater  loss  by  coming  down  to  10s. 
a  dozen? — I  did  not  lose  at  GOs.  a  dozen. 

Q.  The  Inspector  put  it  to  you  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  a  loss, 
but  that  he  made  very  little. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  if  you,  made  very  1  ttle  at  GOs.  you 
would  lose  very  heavily  at  10s.    Look  at  55.    Salt  spoons 
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(Rodgers).  Your  price  lOs.  a  dozen,  Pryke  &  Palmer's, 
Is.  3r/.  in  each  year.  Your  price  10s.  and  theirs  Is.  3d. 
You  would  not  lose  very  heavily  there  ? — Well,  I  should 
not  get  very  much,  Mr.  Bobb. 

(The  Insjyector.)  It  is  only  fair  to  the  witness  to  say 
that  he  did  not  deliver  any  at  10s.  a  dozen. 

(3Ir.  Bohh.)  It  is  the  proper  price.  These  are  salt 
spoons  ? — That  affects  my  trade.  I  cannot  give  you  my 
trade  price. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  retail  price  ? — That  all  depends. 
It  is  not  always  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  for  salt  spoons  for  the  inmates 
the  guardians  ought  to  pay  Is.  or  10s.  a-piece  ?— I  think 
it  is  a  very  fair  price  for  the  article  they  receive. 

Q.  Of  course,  Pryke  &  Palmer's  were  tendering  at 
Is.  3rf.  for  the  same  article? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  people's  tenders. 

Q.  I  assume  you  all  saw  the  same  samples.  Do  you 
suggest  that  the  guardians  had  one  sample  for  one  con- 
tractor and  another  for  another  ? — In  all  probability 
they  would  lose  money  at  Is.  3d.  a  dozen. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  item  78.  Copper  wire.  What  was 
your  price  per  lb. '? — 2s. 

Q.  And  Pryke  &  Palmer's  ?— 10(/. 

Q.  87.  India-rubber  insertion.  Estimated  tll2  lbs. 
Is  that  so  ? — These  things  are  rather  new  to  me. 

Q.  You  supplied  209  lbs.  as  against  the  112  estimated  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  price  ? — 2s. 
Q.  Per  lb.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  Is.  9d.    In  1905  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Item  92.  Spades,  17  dozen  estimated  quantity, 
18  dozen  supplied.  What  was  your  price  last  year, 
because  we  have  only  the  delivery  last  year  ? — My  price 
was  30s. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  22s.  ?— 22s.,  then  he  drops  to 
17s.  &d.    I  don't  know  how  he  gets  that. 

Q.  17s.  6fZ.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  an  example 
where  we  find  the  estimate  exceeded.  You  got  a 
substantial  delivery  at  that  price? — I  contend  that  the 
spades  I  supplied  were  worth  the  money. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  item  where  you  supplied  at  a  low 
figure  in  excess  of  the  quantity  estimated  for? — That 
would  take  some  time  to  go  over. 

Q.  I  think  it  would.  Here  is  another  instance,  item 
I'D.  Iron  (best  charcoal  sheets),  112  lbs.  estimated  for. 
304  lbs.  delivered.    What  was  your  price  ? — Zd. 

Q.  And  Pryke  &  Palmer's  ?— 2^^. 

Q.  Hd.,  I  think  ? — I  have  2d.  here. 

Q.  So  that  you  delivered  three  times  the  estimated 
quantity  at  double  the  price  of  Pryke  &  Palmer's? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  show  some  corresponding  item  which 
would  balance  this.  Have  you  an  item.  Show  me  any- 
where where  you  delivered  low  priced  articles  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  quantity? — As  I  say,  I  cannot  go  over 
the  matter.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  could  not  buy 
them  at  l^d. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  You  say  they  cannot  be  supplied  at 
\^d.  ? — No,  sir,  not  best  charcoal  sheets. 

Q.  Why  then  in  the  tender  form  for  1906  did  the 
price  go  down  to  a  penny.  That  would  be  another  case 
where  you  would  lose  money  ? — Yes,  I  should  lose  money 
there. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  were  ordered  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  But  when  your  price  was  M.,  three  times 
the  estimated  quantity  was  ordered  ? — That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me.    I  have  to  supply  whatever  is  ordered. 

Q.  Very  fortunate  for  you  ? — No. 

{The  Inspector.)  Might  not  the  fact  that  you  delivered 
three  times  the  estimated  quantity  last  year  have  enabled 
you  to  exercise  your  judgment  and  drop  your  price  to  a 
third.  You  would  argue  that  having  supplied  such  a 
quantity  they  would  have  had  some  in  stock  ? — No,  I 
don't  believe  anything  is  ordered  for  stock  in  the  Poplar 
Union.  As  works  go  on  certain  articles  are  wanted  to 
complete  that  work. 

{Mr.  Biihh.)  So  that  your  tender  is  a  complete  leap  in 
the  dark  ? — So  to  speak. 


Q.  And  you  generally  landed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hedge  ? — Yes,  fortunately  for  me. 

Q.  It  is  fortunate,  is  it  not.  Now,  there  are  here 
some  100  or  more  articles,  many  of  which  you  tendered 
for  under  cost  price.  Very  fortunately  for  you  the 
guardians  don't  order  these  articles  at  all,  or  only  in 
very  small  quantities.  Whereas  when  wo  get  to  high 
priced  articles,  twice  those  of  other  contractors,  they 
order  three  times  the  estimated  quantity.  That  is  sheer 
good  luck  ? — There  are  several  instances  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  not  limited  the  quantity  where  I  have  lost  

Q.  For  instance,  there  was  five  coffee  pots,  and  so  on. 
But  your  good  fortune  has  been  so  apparent  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Your  judgment  has  been  so  good.  There  are  no 
items  where  you  have  been  badly  hit.  Show  me  one 
single  item  where  you  have  tendered  under  cost  price  and 
supplied  them,  and  have  been  badly  hit  ? — I  am  just 
proving  to  you,  on  these  cans.    Items  6,  7  and  8. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  any  ? — Is  that  so,  in  there  ? 

Q.  You  did  not  supply  any.  Just  look  again,  Mr.  Pyle. 
In  fact,  to  sum  it  up,  you  had  an  unparalleled  run  of  good 
luck.  The  guardians  have  never  hit  you  on  one  single 
article  ? — Oh  yes,  there  are  several  items. 

Q.  Supplied  in  excess  of  the  estimate? — I  could  not  say 
without  going  through  the  quantity. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  whenever  the  estimate  is  exceeded 
your  price  is  high.  Whenever  the  deliveries  are  below  the 
estimate  or  no  deliveries  at  all  your  price  is  low.  That  is 
the  general  run  of  your  tendering.  Just  look  again. 
Item  111.  Nails  (wire  clout).  Estimate  56  lbs.  De- 
livered 112  lbs.   What  was  your  price  for  that  item  ? — id. 

Q.  And  Pryke  &  Palrner's?—H(Z. 

Q.  Any  loss  on  that,  was  there  ?— They  would  lose 
by  it. 

Q.  But  we  must  not  lose  110.  Tin  tacks.  30,000 
estimated  for,  and  38,000  delivered.  What  was  your 
price  in  1905  ? — 6(7. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  ?—lirf. 

Q.  What  was  the  proper  price  for  tin  tacks,  Qd.  or  l^d.  ? 
— It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  opinion  that  prices  should  vary  300 
per  cent,  on  an  article  like  tin  tacks  ? — I  could  not  say. 
It  was  my  price. 

Q.  That  is  another  example  of  delivering  twice  the 
estimated  quantity  at  a  price  four  times  that  of  another 
contractor  ? — It  is  only  a  matter  of  15s. 

Q.  I  am  wrong.  8000  more  delivered.  Item  121.  Pie 
dishes.  Estimated  3  dozen,  delivered  1  dozen.  What  was 
your  price  ? — 20.9. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  ? — 6s. 

Q.  What  ia  the  proper  price  for  enamelled  pie  dishes, 
20s.  or  6s.  ? — It  all  depends  upon  the  size. 

Q.  What  is  the  size? — I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  ? — I  believe  it  was  18  inches, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  mine  was  a  fair  price. 

{The  Inspector.)  Pie  dishes  in  1901  were  \s.Qd.  only  ?— 
In  that  year  I  believe  the  dietary  scale  wa?  altered  and 
they  had  a  smaller  pie  dish. 

Q.  It  was  different  in  size  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Look  at  copper  pipe.  No.  133.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  to  mean  copper  there,  or  tin  ? — That  could  not 
be  misconstrued. 

Q.  The  estimate  was  ,11 2  lbs.,  was  it  not.  The  delivery 
351  lbs.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  The  delivery,  therefore,  was  three  times  the  esti- 
mate ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  price  per  lb.  in  that  year  ? — 2s. 

Q.  3s.  was  it  not,  in  each  year  ? — 2s. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  Is.  2d.  Have  you  the  prices 
there  ? — I  don't  see  it. 

Q.  Belting  and  materials,  from  J.  Tullis  &  Sons, 
Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  discount  did  you  offer  in  1905  and  1906  re- 
spectively ? — 50  and  85. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's  ? — 15  per  cent. 

Q.  15  per  cent,  in  each  year? — The  estimated  require- 
ments was  £20. 
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Q.  What  did  you  actually  supply  ? — £6  Os.  lOd. 

Q.  Now  what  were  the  manufacturers  themselves  allow- 
ing ? — That  is  a  trade  matter. 

Q.  Take  the  next  item.  Brass  work.  Estimated 
quantity  £50.  Quantity  delivered,  £279  4s.  What  dis- 
count did  you  offer  in  those  years  ? — 5  per  cent,  and  77^. 

Q.  Then  when  you  offered  5  per  cent,  your  delivery 
was  £279  as  against  £50  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  25  per  cent.? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  all  these  items  which  are 
subject  to  discount,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  not  a  fact 
that,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  where  the  delivery  is  in 
excess  of  the  estimate,  your  discount  is  low.  Where 
there  is  either  no  delivery  at  all,  or  only  a  small  delivery, 
your  discount  is  high.  Is  that  the  case.  For  instance, 
look  at  141  and  142.  141,  lines,  estimated  required,  £20, 
delivery  £12  4s.  IQd.    Is  that  right  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  discount  you  offer  in  each  year  ? — 
5  and  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  the  makers'  discount  vary  70  per  cent,  in  a 
year  ? — That  is  a  trade  matter. 

Q.  Look  at  item  133.  Your  price  is  2s  per  lb.  in  each 
year,  and  theirs  is  Is.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  supplied  three  times  the  estimated  quan- 
tity ? — Yes,  and  at  a  reasonable  price  too. 

Q.  It  is  fortunate  for  you  you  were  never  asked  to  sup- 
ply three  times  the  estimated  quantity  of  any  of  these 
low  priced  articles.  You  don't  suggest  that  you  were,  do 
you  V — I  should  have  supplied  them  if  they  had  been 
required. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  were  ever  required  ? — I 
could  not  say  without  going  through  the  estimates. 

Q.  Well,  now  look  at  some  of  these  discounts.  Items 
subject  to  discount  off  manufacturers'  prices.  They  are 
items  138  to  147  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Another  trade  matter  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  Tou  suggest  they  varied  to  the  extent  of  70  per 
cent.  Take  No.  146,  by  way  of  contrast,  simplex  tubing 
and  fittings,  estimated  requirement,  £75,  and  your  actual 
delivery  was  £247  14«.  4d.,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

What  discount  did  you  offer  in  each  year  '? — 5  per  cent, 
and  2i. 

Q.  Against  25  per  cent,  each  year  offered  by  Pryke  & 
Palmer  ?— Yes. 

Q.  So  that  was  an  instance  of  your  allowing  a  nominal 
discount  and  supplying  three  times  the  estimated 
quantity  ? — That  was  a  matter  which  did  not  concern  me. 
It  was  ordered  and  I  supplied  it. 

Q.  Can  you  show  me  any  instance  where  you  offered  a 
high  discount — one  of  these  70  or  80  per  cent. — where 
you  supplied  the  estimated  quantity  or  over '? — Yes,  in 
lines  and  screws. 

Q.  Five  per  cent  :  and  the  other  offered  40  per  cent.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  confusing  it  with  this  year  in  which  we 
have  not  any  contracts.  Do  you  suggest  lines.  Let's  have 
your  explanation.  Item  140,  you  offer  that  as  an  item 
where  you  delivered  in  excess  of  the  estimate  and  allowed 
a  large  discount? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  only  supplied  £7  against  an  estimate  of  £25  ? 
— Yes.  but  Pryke  &  Palmer's  would  have  been-  

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  call  your  attention  to  146, 
you  know  simplex  tubing  where  you  supplied  three  times 
the  estimated  requirements  to  the  Guardians,  and  you 
only  allowed  5  per  cent,  and  2^  per  cent,  as  against 
25  per  cent,  which  was  offered  by  Pryke  &  Palmer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  by  way  of  contrast  to  that  to  show  me 
any  item  when  you  have  allowed  a  heavy  discount  and 
you  supplied  up  to  or  in  excess  of  the  deficit  ?— I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  instance  or  not. 

Q.  Then  I  suggest  to  you  it  works  out  in  practice  that 
whenever  your  discount  is  low  you  deliver  a  substantial 
quantity  of  articles.  Whenever  your  discount  is  high 
you  either  supply  none  at  all  or  purely  a  nominal  quantity? 
— I  supply  whatever  is  ordered  in  either  case. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  these  are  ordinary  trade  dis- 
counts, do  you  ? — I  don't  think  I  need  explain  that. 

Q  But  look  at  this.  You  offer  on  lines,  Belfast  Rope 
Works  Company,  5  per  cent,  one  year  and  75  per  cent, 
next  year.  Do  you  suggest  the  Belfast  Rope  Company's 
prices  or  discounts  varied  by  70  per  cent,  in  one  year  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  would  do  with  their  discount. 


Q.  How  could  you  fix  your  own  unless  you  know  what 
the  makers  offered  ? — As  I  said  before,  it  was  a  matter 
of  chance. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  so  lucky  that  whenever  you 
have  offered  a  high  discount  the  guardians  wanted  a 
little  or  no  supply,  and  whenever  you  have  offered  a  low 
discount  they  required  a  substantial  supply.  That  is 
chance  ? — Chance. 

Q.  The  ordinary  tradesman  would  be  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  by  this  sort  of  thing,  if  he  did  not  have  your 
luck,  would  he  not  ? — If  anybody  else  had  taken  my  place 
he  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  I  would.  In  some 
years  I  have  done  fairly  well  over  these  contracts,  in 
others  rather  badly. 

Q.  Y'our  suggestion  to  the  Inspector  is  that  it  is  an 
absolute  chance  and  nothing  else  that  the  deliveries  work 
out  in  this  way  ? — They  are  my  prices  and  I  abide  by 
them. 

Q.  But  the  guardians  have  never  in  any  instance 
taken  advantage  of  your  philanthropy  to  force  you  to 
supply  them  at  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  cost,  whatever 
it  might  be  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  IE  they  did  so,  the 
goods  would  have  been  supplied. 

Q.  They  never  have  ? — I  cannot  say  without  going  all 
through  the  estimate. 

Q.  They  have  never  come  to  you  and  said,  "Look 
"  here,  Mr.  Pyle,  we  have  a  right  to  take  a  particular  item 
"  and  we  are  going  to  do  it."  They  have  always  dealt  with 
your  tender  in  bulk  ? — They  have  always  had  what  they 
wanted. 

Q.  Look  at  item  147.  Doulton's  lavatory  basins.  I 
see  you  offered  85  per  cent,  off  list  prices.  What  did  you 
actually  supply  ? — 8s.  %d. 

Q.  Y^ou  could  afford  to  allow  85  per  cent,  off  an  order 
for  8s.  Qd.  Do  you  suggest  Doulton's  were  allowing  85 
per.  cent,  on  lavatory  basins  ? — I  do  not  suggest  anything 
in  regard  to  trade  matters. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pyle,  will  you  look  at  that.  (Handing  an 
article  to  witness.')    Do  you  know  that  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Can  I  see  it,  Mr.  Pyle  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  We  are  most  eager  to  see  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  read.  It  is  a 
little  brass  tablet  

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Pyle  will  read  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  it  on  the  shorthand  notes,  that 
is  all. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Let  Mr.  Pyle  read  it  ?— "  The  ready 
"  clothes  receiver.  Gillock  and  Madeley's  patent.  Henry 
'■  Pyle,  Ironmonger,  Poplar. " 

Q  That  is  "  The  Ready  Clothes  Receiver,  Gillock  and 
"Madeley's  patent,  Henry  Pyle,  Manufacturer"? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Gillock  was  labour  master  ? — Oh  no,  I  am  not  the 
manufacturer. 

Q.  Why  does  your  name  appear  on  it  ? — As  supplying  it. 

Q.  Gillock  was  the  labour  master  of  the  workhouse, 
was  he  not  ? — I  believe  he  was  some  years  ago. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  Mr.  Gillock,  don't  you  ? — No,  I 
don't. 

Q.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Pretty  well. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Madeley  a  stranger  to  you  ? — I  knew 
Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  You  know  him  rather  well  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  Will  you  listen  to  what  Mr.  Walton,  the  present 
master,  says  ?  It  is  page  210  of  the  shorthand  notes. 
"  Question — Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  this,  has  the 
"  master  ever  taken  any  of  the  contractors  down  there  ?  " 
Meaning  the  beer  cellar.  "  Answer — They  have  been 
"  down  there  with  him.  Q. — Drinking  beer  ? — I 
"  cannot  say  they  were  drinking  beer.  Q. — They  would 
"  not  go  down  there  examining  the  decorations  or  anything 
"  of  that  sort  ? — I  don't  suppose  so.  Q.— Can  you 
"  suggest  any  other  purpose  they  would  have  gone  there 
"  for  ? — No.  Q. — Now  the  names  of  the  contrai  tors 
"  who  have  been  in  the  cellar  with  the  master  ? — I 
"  have  seen  Mr.  Whitlock.  Q. — Mr.  Whitlock  is  the  milk 
'•contractor? — Yes.  Mr.  Pyle,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  s  veral 
"  have  gone  whom  I  don't  remember."  Is  that  ti  ue  ?— 
Perfectly. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  down  into  the  beer  cellar  with 
Mr.  Madeley  for  ? — I  believe  to  have  a  glass  of  bitter. 
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\fi:  Pyle.        Q.  How  often  did  that  occur  ? — I  cannot  say. 

9  July  ^ore  than  once,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  on  one  or  two 

.  II'  occasions. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visitinjj  Mr.  Madeley 
at  his  house,  I  beHeve  ? — I  have  been  to  Mr.  Madeley's 
house. 

Q.  Frequently  been  in  his  company  ?  —  No,  not 
frequently. 

Q.  Frequently  been  out  with  him  in  the  evening  ? — No. 
Q.  Up  West  with  him  ?— No. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  have  never  been  with  him  ? — I 
believe  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Jacob's  brougham  ? — No. 

Q.  What  did  you  visit  Mr.  Madeley  for  ? — On  business 
matters. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  beer  cellar  on  these 
excursions  to  tran'^act  business? — It  was  his  polite  way 
of  doing  business.  The  beer  I  drank  was  not  his,  I 
understood. 

Q.  You  I'eturned  his  politeness  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly  given  anything 
in  any  form  or  shape  to  Madeley  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  to  any  person  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Madeley  ?— No. 

Q.  Or  in  whom  Madeley  was  interested  ? — Never. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  have  got  it,  Mr.  Robb,  you  are 
bound  to  put  it  to  him  now. 

{ifr.  Rohh.)  What  were  you  doing  with  Gillock  and 
Madeley  in  connection  with  that  patent  ? — I  was  supplying 
these  things,  that  was  all. 

Q.  To  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Gillock  and  Madeley,  two  of  the  workhouse  officials, 
patent  some  article  and  you  supply  it  for  them  to  the 
workhouse.  Did  they  get  anything  out  of  these 
profits  ? — No. 

Q.  Who  got  tne  profits  ? — I  did. 

Q.  You  did?— Yes. 

Q.  And  they  gave  you  that  patent  for  nothing  ? — -No, 
they  did  not.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a  success,  and  I 
took  the  matter  over  from  them. 

Q.  You  took  the  matter  over.  Then  you  had  to  pay 
them  something  ? — No. 

Q.  How  did  you  take  the  matter  over  ? — I  only  paid 
the  patent  fees. 

Q.  When  ? — I  cannot  say  what  year  it  was. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  pay  them  or  repay  them  ? — 
I  believe  I  paid  them  after  the  patent  was  on  the 
market. 

Q.  That  is  my  question.  Did  you  pay  the  patent  fees 
or  repay  them.  That  i^  to  say,  had  Gillock  and  Madeley 
already  paid  the  patent  fees  in  order  to  secure  the 
patent,  and  did  you  repay  them  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  did  you  do? — I  paid  the  patent 
fees. 

Q.  Who  to  ?— The  Patent  Office. 

Q.  Before  the  thing  was  started  ? — Well,  after  it  was 
on  the  market. 

Q.  You  told  us  it  was  not  a  success,  and  you  took 
it  over.  You  now  say  you  paid  the  Patent  Office.  How 
many  of  these  articles  did  you  supply  to  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  cannot  say  from  memory. 

Q.  What  did  you  charge  altogether  for  them  ? — I 
believe  I  charged  6*;.  8(Z.  each. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Can  you  find  from  your  books  how  many 
you  supplied  ? — Oh,  yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  supply  some  hundreds  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so, 

Q.  What  were  they  used  for  ? — The  receptacles  for 
clothing  or  boots,  or  such  like,  to  go  underneath  the 
bedstead. 

Q.  And  these  articles,  patented  by  these  two  officials, 
were  not  a  success.  They  were  not  articles  of  general 
utility,  were  they  ? — No. 

Q.  You  never  sold  them  to  anybody  else  except  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Who  to  ?— The  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital. 

Q.  How  many? — I  believe  130,  or  something  like  that. 
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Q.  Anyone  else  ? — No  one  else  that  I  know  of. 

{Mr.  Good.)  You  can  tell  us  that  from  your 
books  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  would  have  an  account  with  Gillosk 
and  Madeley  in  your  books  ? — No,  I  have  no  account. 
Q.  No  account  ? — No. 

Q.  Although  you  paid  money  on  their  behalf  ? — Yes. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  He  did  not  pay  money  on  their  behalf. 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  the  sort  of  misleading  question 
put  to  the  witnesses  over  and  over  again,  and  they  do 
not  see  the  effect  of  the  answer.  He  has  not  said  he 
paid  money  on  their  behalf.  He  said  he  paid  the  patent 
fees  to  the  office.  These  patent  fees  were  not  paid  to 
Gillock  and  Madeley.  They  were  paid  on  his  own 
behalf. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Surely  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Excuse  me,  they  were  paid  on  his  own 
behalf. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  the  patent  become  yours? — Yes. 
Q.  It  is  described  as  Gillock  and  Madeley's  patent. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Because  that  is  the  name  in  which  the 
patent  was  taken  out. 

{The  Impecior.)  It  was  registered  under  that  patent? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Messrs.  Gillock  and  Madeley  I  suppose 
had  registered  a  provisional  patent  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  They  pay  abou.t  £1  for  that,  and  you  have  about  six 
months  in  which  to  test  the  patent. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance,  but  as  the  point  is  raised,  we  may 
as  well  

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  paid  the  money  on  

{The  Inspector.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  question. 
{To  witness.)  Just  recall  your  memory.  You  say  you 
paid  £1  l.s.  to  the  Patent  Office?— No.  I  believe  Messrs. 
Gillock  and  Madeley  paid  the  provisional  patent. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  for  that  provisional  patent  ? — 
No,  they  paid  for  that. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  further  fees  ? — I  paid  the  further 
fees,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  patent  now,  Mr.  Pyle  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  you  opened  no  account  in  your  books 
with  respect  to  that  item  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  ledger  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Again  I  point  out  how  unfair  that  is. 
You  were  asked  whether  you  opened  an  account  in  your 
books  with  Gillock  and  Madeley,  and  you  said  no,  you 
did  not,  but  I  presume  you  have  entered  their  patent  in 
your  books  as  one  of  the  transactions  you  have  had  ?— 
Yes,  where  I  have  supplied  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  did  not  pay  them  a  royalty?  — 
No,  I  did  not. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  patent 
is  in  force  now.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  ? — A  con- 
siderable time. 

Q.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? — 
Eight  or  ten. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  ask  who  represents  Mr.  Pyle.  With 
the  exception  of  that  patent,  had  Gillock  and  Madeley, 
individually  or  generally,  any  interest  with  you  in  any 
business  concern  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  say  that  Mr.  Robb  having  put  a 
question  like  that  ought  to  produce  evidence  and  put  it  to 
Mr.  Pyle.  Either  this  is  a  fishing  cross-examination  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  fishing  cross-examination  we  ought 
to  know  it.  If  Mr.  Robb  has  any  fact  which  justifies 
any  one  of  the  insulting  questions  he  is  putting  to  Mr. 
Pyle,  let  him  produce  the  fact  at  once  and  put  it  straight 
to  Mr.  Pyle. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  require  at  this  moment  nothing  else  to 
justify  my  cross-examination  than  Mr.  Pyle's  own  figures. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  his  method  of  tendering  and 
his  own  figures  would  justify  any  cross-examination  how- 
ever severe,  and  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Grant. 
{Applause  in  Court.) 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  has  happened  several  times.  {To  tk« 
Inspector.)  I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  going 
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to  preside  over  your  own  Inquiry  and  are  going  to  keep 
order  in  your  own  Court. 

(TAe  Inspector.)  I  must  say  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
the  gentlemen  who  attend  this  Inquiry  for  the  order  which 
they  have  kept  latterly.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  at 
this  outburst  because  it  is  the  first  for  some  days. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  I  saw  how  this  Inquiry  was 
being  conducted  I  requested  the  guardians  to  put  officers 
in  this  room  to  keep  order. 

{  The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Pyle  ^ 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  must  put  this  to  you.  Mr.  Robb  has 
now  said  that  his  cross-examination  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  sheets  which  have  been  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Oxley. 

{The  Inq)ector.)  He  said  the  facts  disclosed  justified  his 
cross-examination . 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  he  has  charged  Mr.  Pyle,  by  his 
cross-examination,  with  obtaining  secret  information  from 
the  guardians'  officials,  he  has  charged  Mr.  Pyle  with 
having  relations  with  Mr.  Madeley,  which  are  not  justified 
by  his  business  relations,  he  has  charged  Mr.  Pyle  with 
receiving  drink  from  Mr.  Madeley,  ho  has  charged  Mr. 
Pyle  with  having  business  relations  with  officers  of  the 
guardians  which  would  have  been  improper  in  his  position 
as  a  contractor,  and  he  has  made  other  charges  which  I 
cannot  remember  for  the  moment. 

{Mr.  Roll.)  All  of  which  I  understand  Mr.  Grant 
undertakes  to  defend  in  place  of  Mr.  Pyle's  own  solicitor. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  won't  trouble  who  is  defending  him. 
The  best  man  is  defending  him  I  hope.  Now  I  say  this, 
if  Mr.  Robb  has  a  tittle  of  evidence  justifying  all  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Pyle  I  challenge  him  to  pro- 
duce it  now  before  this  Inquiry  goes  on,  and  let  us  make 
the  answer  to  his  charges  on  the  same  day  he  makes  the 
charges.    I  challenge  him  to  do  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Of  course,  this  indignation  is  simulated 
for  a  purpose. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  any  reasonable  being,  even  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant,  can  feel  indignation  at  the  searching 
questions  to  a  person  responsible  for  that  tender,  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  say  again  that  a  man  who  has  put 
in  such  a  tender  as  that,  who  has  tendered  on  that 
system,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  whatever  question 
is  put  to  him,  and  at  whatever  explanation  is  asked  of 


him  when  he  comes  into  the  box.    And  I  suppose  Mr.  Mr.  Pyle. 

Grant  can  find  no  other  refuge  from  the  damning  facts   

of  this  tender  than  this  simulated  indignation  which  he  ^  July, 
cannot  in  his  heart  feel. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Now  after  that  outburst  from  Mr.  Robb, 
perhaps  I  can  get  on,  but  before  I  deal  with  this  question, 
let  me  say  these  are  certainly  flourished  to  my  client 
without  him  having  an  opportunity  of  consulting  me  or 
instructing  me  upon  the  various  matters.  Only  at  the 
last  moment  at  my  request  did  he  get  the  list  which  he 
has  now  before  him.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Pyle  I  ask  that 
I  might  have  a  short  time  to  consider  the  form  of  my 
questions  to  Mr.  Pyle  to  elucidate  these  matters,  and 
my  instructions  are  they  can  be  elucidated. 

{The  Impiector.)  How  long  do  you  want  ? 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  should  like  until  to-morrow  morning. 
If  you  have  any  other  witness  

{The  Inspector.)  Yes,  I  have. 

{Mr  Good.)  I  recollect,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  engaged  in 
another  Court  to-morrow.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it 
could  stand  over  until  Wednesday  morning. 

( The  Inspector.)  You  may  take  the  chance  of  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

{Mr.  Good.)  If  you  please,  sir.    Then  I  may  deal  with 
this  witness  on  Wednesday  afternoon  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes,  if  you  like  to  chance  it. 

{Mr.  Good.)  On  Thursday  morning,  if  it  goes  over,  of 
course  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  a  copy  of  these  docu- 
ments ? 

{Mr  Good.)  Oh,  yes,  I  want  a  copy  of  those. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  ordered  a  dozen  copies  in  the  City 
already.    We  will  supply  Mr.  Good. 

{Mr.  Good.)  So  many  charges  seem  to  be  in  the  air  at 
the  present  moment. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  no,  they  are  not  in  the  air.  Of 
course,  if  you  ask  for  an  adjournment  I  give  it  to  you. 

{Mr.  Good.)  If  you  please.  Then  may  I  say  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

{The  hispector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  may  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Robb  has  finished 
with  this  contractor? 

{The  Insj)ector.)  This  is  not  a  Court  of  Law  but  an 
Inquiry,  and  1  allow  a  good  deal  of  latitude. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Percival,  Contractor ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  are  a  contractor  for  provisions?— 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  contract  for  Poplar  Union  and  some  others  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  others  ? — They  are  so  many  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  Poplar  contract  a  good  length  of 
time  ? — Yes,  sir,  a  good  many  years  I  should  say  without 
reference  to  my  books,  which  I  have  not  got  with  me,  as 
I  came  straight  from  Holborn, 

Q.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Percival,  it  is  comparatively  a 
small  point.  Now  with  reference  to  the  margarine 
contract.  I  believe  you  had  to  supply  Van  den  Berg's 
brand,  three  crowns  ? — Double  crown. 

Q.  In  Poplar  and  some  other  place  ? — Yes. 

Q,  Is  that  a  proprietary  article  ? — No,  I  should  not  call 
Van  den  Berg's.    It  is  one  of  his  brands. 

Q.  It  is  a  known  brand? — It  is  a  well-known  brand. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  year  ? — Double  crown,  I  take  it , 
would  be  the  standard. 

Q.  Now  I  understand  you  deliver  that  brand  to  Poplar 
for  72s.  a  cwt.  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  speaking  from  memory. 
I  have  not  the  tender  with  me. 

Q.  And  you  deliver  it  at  a  very  much  less  price  to  a 
good  many  other  institutions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Bethnal  Green  at  57s.  ? — I  don't  serve  Bethnal  Green 
with  margarine. 

Q.  We  will  take  West  Ham,  59s.  ?— I  don't  think  that 
is  right,  sir.  I  have  not  my  books  with  me,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  right.  I  take  it  the  chairman  is  speaking  of 
the  present  contract  ? 
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{Mr.  Oxley.)  Yes  ? — I  cannot  say. 

{Mr.  Heher  Hart.)  {representing  Mr.  Percival.)  This 
gentleman  had  no  intimation  to  bring  his  books. 

{The  Inspector.)  No,  we  shall  get  the  point  in  a 
moment.  We  have  got  that  margarine  is  supplied  at 
considerably  lower  prices  to  several  unions. 

{Mr.  Hart.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
him  to  have  his  books.  He  only  had  a  general  subpoena 
to  attend  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  will  take  anything  you  like  to  send 
me  about  the  prices. 

{Mr.  Hart.)  What  I  mean  is  it  is  rather  difficult  to  tell 
the  prices  ofEhand. 

{The  Inspector.)  Can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  delivery.  Some  deliver  in  bulk  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  some  in  2  lb.  rolls  ? — Poplar  has  2  lb.  rolls  and 
quarter-pound  pats  for  the  out-relief.  I  don't  believe 
any  other  board  of  guardians  do  it. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost  ? — The 
difference  recognised  in  the  trade  for  putting  it  into  2  lb. 
rolls,  butter  or  margarine,  is  about  4s.,  and  in  quarter- 
pound  pats  so  much  more — about  6  s. 

Q.  There  is  a  slight  waste  and  a  good  deal  of  labour  ? 
— Yes,  and  also  moisture  extracted. 

Q.  Only  4s.  difference  ? — Yes,  if  the  contract  is  taken 
at  the  same  period  and  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  4s.  does  not  cover  the  difference 
in  cost  at  Poplar  ? — I  do  not  know  to  which  you  allude. 
You  say  there  is  a  difference  in  the  period. 

2  B 


Mr.  Percival, 
9  July. 
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r.  Peroival.      Q.  Take  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  The  current 

  contract  price  is  62s.  &d.,  and  the  current  London  County 

9  July.  Council  contract  price  is  61s.  l\d..  while  Poplar  is 72s.  ? — 
—  I  cannot  say.  That  is  considerably  more  than  4.s.,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  period  of  the  contracts,  a 
difference  in  the  riate  upon  which  the  contracts  were 
taken.  When  I  am  dealing  with  any  contract  for  any 
particular  union  I  deal  with  that  contract  on  its  own 
merits. 

Q.  Was  their  tender  for  margarine  advertised  for  or 
were  you  asked  to  give  an  estimate  ? — At  Poplar  ? 

Q.  At  Poplar  ? — There  was  a  contract  under  the  old 
system  for  butter  and  an  alternative  tender  for  mar- 
garine, so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Q.  You  had  the  old  butter  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  butter  tender  was  10s.  or  12s.  a  cwt.  more 
•delivered  in  Poplar  than  that  as  delivered  in  some  other 
institutions  ? — What  union  would  that  be  ? 

Q.  Betbnal  Green  contract  was  115s.  per  cwt. — butter, 
Wright's  Taunton,  three  churn  brand  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion in  Poplar  is  best  butter,  three  churn  brand,  Wright 
■&  Co.,  24  boxes,  2  lb.  rolls,  and  the  price  126s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Making  a  difference  of  some  lis.  ? — Yes.  The 
tenders  fell  on  different  days  and  in  different  surround- 
ings. Poplar  was  for  the  winter,  Bethnal  Green  only 
the  summer  months. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  different  surroundings? — 
When  you  are  dealing  with  a  contract  you  have  got  your 
mind  on  that  particular  one  thing.  We  are  filling  in 
hundreds  of  contracts  a  day  during  these  periods.  You 
bend  your  mind  upon  that  particular  one  thing  and  take 
the  vagaries  of  the  market. 

Q.  You  see  the  point  is  that  it  has  been  alleged  the 
guardians  have  been  extravagant? — They  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  having  margarine  mixture 
instead  of  butter. 

Q.  But  still  it  is  said  that  with  more  care  they  could 
have  got  their  marg-irine  for  less? — Perhaps  they  pay 
more  for  some  of  their  other  things.  We  are  obliged  to 
vary  the  price  in  various  places. 

Q.  You  know  the  system  of  contracting  here,  don't 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Di  not  you  contract  for  the  provisions  ? — I  put  in  a 
■tender  for  the  provisions,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  contractors  have  put  in  some  articles 
extremely  low  and  some  articles  proportionately  higher 
so  as  to  bring  their  total  tender  down  ? — My  prices  are 
not  put  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  what  system  other 
contractors  have. 

Q.  Is  not  that  rather  a  general  system  ? — I  don't  think 
so.    I  think  it  is  rather  foolish. 

Q.  You  might  get  shot  for  one  particular  item  ? — I 
should  not  care  about  risking  it  myself.  The  guardians 
reserve  the  right  to  accept — the  whole  or  part. 

Q.  If  you  knew  not  much  of  an  article  would  be 
required  you  might  be  tempted  to  put  in  a  lower  price  ? 
• — Supposing  there  was  a  small  item  you  would  not  spend 
very  much  over  it,  whether  you  put  in  9>d.  or  %^d.  or  10c/. 
or  It  would  b3  a  smallish  item.    I  should  not 

believe  in  putting  in  a  Is.  article  at  2d. 

Q.  No,  but  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  done  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  do  it.  I  have  had  too  many  years 
experience. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  any  man's  judgment  would  enable 
him  to  do  that  ? — In  what  way  do  you  mean. 

Q.  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  estimated  quantity 
would  be  ordered  or  not? — So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  never  gone  into  the  question  whether  the  estimated 
quantities  in  the  tender  compaied  with  the  actual  amount 
taken  or  not.  I  fill  in  the  tenders  and  I  give  instructions 
for  them  to  be  carried  out. 

Q.  In  your  business  March  would  be  the  wrong  time 
to  contract  for  daiiy  goods  and  such  things,  would  it 
not  ? — It  seems  to  me  the  principal  one. 

Q.  It  is  more  risky,  that  time  than  any  other  "i- — Not 
necessarily.  You  ste  changes  in  the  market  for  pro- 
visions occur  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Of  course,  all  contracts  are  a  matter  of  judgment  ? — 
Judgment,  speculation  and  experience, 

Q.  You  don't  believe  in  putting  in  articles  at  fancy 
prices  to  lower  the  total  amount  ? — Ridiculous,  I  think, 
sir. 


Q.  It  would  always  be  ridiculous? — They  are  always 
in  evidence. 

Q.  Because  of  the  risk  he  would  run  with  the  board 
of  guardians  ? — And  also  his  reputation. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  quite  another  question  ? — 
It  would  be  a  risk  if  he  put  in  at  2d.  and  it  was 
worth  6s. 

Q.  It  gives  the  guardians  an  opportunity  of  replenish- 
ing their  stock  with  cheap  articles  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  supply  best  English  cheddar  to  Poplar  at  S^d. 
per  lb.,  Bethnal  Green  IM.  per  lb.,  and  Lambeth  7M 
per  lb.?— Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  because  Poplar  is  a  12  months' 
contract  and  the  others  six  months? — Partly  it  would  be. 
I  should  not  be  thinking  of  Bethnal  Green  or  Lambeth 
when  I  was  thinking  of  Poplar,  or  of  Poplar  when  I  was 
thinking  of  Bethnal  Green  or  Lambeth.  I  should  deal 
with  each  particular  place  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It 
is  according  to  whether  I  had  been  fairly  su -cessful,  and 
I  was  full  up,  and  I  had  got  a  lot  of  my  stock  

Q.  You  have  contracted  for  some  years  with  Poplar? — 
Yes,  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Without  a  break  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  me  in  this  wny.  If  I  were  a  con- 
tractor and  always  contracted  I  ^hould  think  I  gave  the 
guardians  satisfaction,  and  I  think  I  rnit;ht  charge  them 
a  bit  more  ?— I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  they  throw 
very  much  away  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  under 
stand. 

Q.  I  won't  ask  your  opinion  of  the  whole  system  of 
contracting? — I  don't  think  it  woulJ  be  of  very  much 
use  to  you. 

{Mr.  jRobb.)  With  regard  to  your  72s.  Van  den  Berg 
donble  crown? — Yes? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  obtained  so  high  a  price  in  any 
other  institution  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  Poplar  stands 
out  by  itself  in  the  respect  that  it  asks  for  margarine  to 
be  done  up  in  a  difl'erent  way.  It  is  also  at  a  different 
period  from  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  And  when  they  are  going  to  split  this  up  in  ounce 
or  half-ounce  pats  they  might  as  well  have  it  in  bulk  as 
in  2  lbs.  ? — It  is  for  the  guardians  to  say  as  to  whether 
they  want  the  manufacturer  to  do  the  labour  or 
whether  they  will  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  I  was  really  asking  for  your  opinion.  Can  you  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  conceive  any  good  reason  why 
margarine  in  bulk  should  not  be  equally  as  convenient 
for  splitting  up  into  ounce  or  half-ouu'  e  pats  as  21b. 
packages  ? — Quite  as  convenient,  I  sliould  say. 

Q.  So  really  considerable  sums  have  been  thrown 
away.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  you, 
but  that  is  the  inference? — I  should  hiidly  call  it 
throwing  it  away,  because  I  believe  they  have  saved  the 
labour. 

Q.  That  would  .save  the  price  ? — Yes.  I  have  not 
worked  it  out  as  to  whether  the  one  would  counteract 
the  other. 

Q.  You  get  a  little  more  in  Poplar  than  el.«ewhere  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of.    I  have  not  a  list  of  my  prices. 

Q.  You  were  saying  Poplar  stood  out  by  itself  ?  

(The  Ins2)ector.)  So  far  as  having  it  in  boxes  was 
concerned. 

(2Ir.  Rohh.)  But  that  does  not  account  for  all  ? — 
When  I  say  it  stands  out  by  itself,  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  margarine.  You  asked  with  regard  to  the  prices.  I 
say  it  stands  out  by  itself  because  it  has  to  be  done  up 
in  these  small  parcels. 

Q.  Yes,  but  surely  that  would  not  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  disparity.  I  think  you  told  the  Inspector 
you  were  not  actually  supplying  B.  thnal  Green  ? — No. 

Q.  I  think  you  tendered  in  March  last  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  And  I  think  your  tender  price  was  57s.  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  you  have  put  in  tenders  as  low 
as  57s.  for  this  particular  biand  ? — I  cannot  say.  It  is 
no  use  my  saying  when  I  put  in  humireds  of  contracts  in 
March,  as  to  what  I  put  in  ar  y  particular  instance. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  price  you  quoted  for  this  par- 
ticular brand  in  any  union  ? — Acco  rding  to  this  {document 
handed  to  witness)  I  have  quoted  74s.  for  Bethnal  Green, 
but  this  is  a  different  article. 
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Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  you  did  not  tender  for  57s.  to 
Bethnal  Green  ? — I  cannot  say  at  all.  By  the  paper  just 
put  before  me  it  looks  like  74s. 

Q.  At  all  events  the  price  does  vary  from  57s.  in  some 
places  ? — -Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  figure  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Yon  know  Poplar  is  the  highest? — In  the  case  I 
quoted  Bethnal  Grreen  at  74s. 

Q.  But  surely  that  is  not  the  same  article  ?  

(i)/r.  Oxley.)  Yon  see  it  is  Le  Dansk. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes.  that  is  not  the  same  thing.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  public  institution  thit  pays  72s.  or 
more  ? — I  cannot  call  any  to  mind  without  referring  to 
my  books. 

Q.  Well  whether  the  price  at  Bethnal  Green  is  as  low 
as  57s.  or  not  ;  do  you  supply  the  London  County 
Council  at  61s.  lid? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  difference  of  10s.  Id.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  it  costs  10s.  Id.  per  cwt.  to  make 
up  these  2  lb.  packages  ? — No,  I  don't. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  the  trade  you  can  have 
packages  of  various  weights  for  2s.  per  cwt.  extra  ? — My 
idea  is  4s. 

Q.  How  would  the  other  6s.  be  expended  ? — It  is  a 
matter  for  me  as  to  what  I  like  to  quote.  Different 
institutions  had  different  dates  and  different  periods. 

Q.  I  am  not  complaining  of  you.  Get  as  much  as 
you  can,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Poplar  Guardians  are 
apparently  paying  6s.  per  cwt.  more  than  is  allowed  for 
packing  for  any  other  pubJic  institution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  so  I  revert  to  my  original  suggestion  that  you 
had  a  little  more  in  Pop'ar  ? — Poplar  has  a  different 
period.    It  takes  thj  winter. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  differences  in  Poplar? — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  are  the  special  agent,  are  you  not,  for  this 
particular  Van  den  Berg  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  did 
not  know  I  was. 

Q.  You  are  not  ? — No. 

Q.  I  think  at  Poplar  only  one  brand  is  specified  ? — If 
you  say  so,  I  suppose  it  is  so. 

Q.  This  year,  at  all  events,  only  one  brand  is  specified  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  practically  means  no  competition  ? — 
I  should  think  there  is  competition.  It  is  a  general 
contract. 

Q.  In  effect  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  ? — You  mean 
there  is  no  competition  for  Van  den  Berg  or  cheese- 
mongery  ? 

Q.  There  is  no  competitive  brand  specified  ? — You 
mean  so  far  as  Van  den  iierg  is  concerned  there  is  no 
competitive  brand.  There  is  a  competitive  brand  so  far 
as  cheesemongery  is  cuncerned.  They  can  all  compete 
for  it. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  you  are  specially  privileged  for 
Van  den  Berg  ? — I  see.  I  thought  you  said  I  am  Van 
den  Berg.    I  wish  I  was. 

Q.  I  dare  say  you  do.  I  suggest  you  have  privileges 
others  do  not  enjoy.  You  are  a  very  large  customer  for 
one  thing? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  other 
customers,  or  what  his  privileges  are  to  other  makers. 

Q.  It  is  the  custom,  is  it  not,  in  some  unions  to  specify 
two  or  three  brands  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  see  only  one  brand  specified  as  in 
Poplar,  it  is  rather  an  inducement  naturally  to  put  a  little 
on  the  price  ? — I  don't  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Apparently  it  has  had  that  effect  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Surely  you  cannot  name  any  other  institution 
paying  as  high  a  price  or  higher  than  Poplar  ? — I  do  not 
carry  in  my  mind  the  prices  other  institutions  are  paying. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  put  in  a  return  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  get  official  information  as  to 
what  other  unions  charge. 

Q.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  you  will  write  the 
Inspector  a  letter  setting  out  the  prices  I  should  be  quite 
happy  to  accept  it  ? — The  prices  other  unions  pay  ? 

Q.  Yes? — It  seems  the  Inspector  has  already  got  the 
prices  of  other  unions.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
be  able  to  obtain  them. 


Q.  Surely  you  have  got  information? — What  I  have  Mr.  Peroival. 
got  do  you  mean,  or  other  people  ? 

Q.  What  you  have  got  ? — Of  course,  I  have  got  in- 
formation as  to  what  my  own  contracts  are. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
which  affects  you,  but  rather  whether  the  guardians 
have  made  the  best  bargain  they  might.  You  are  entitled, 
as  a  trader,  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can.  I  suggest 
to  you,  at  all  events,  tint  you  are  supplying  two  or  three 
puiblic  institutions  at  10s.  per  cwt.  cheaper,  which  you 
explain  is  on  the  score  of  different  packing  ? — And 
different  periods. 

Q.  You  say  most  of  the  contracts  are  March  contracts  ? 
— We  do  not  know  from  one  day  to  another  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

Q.  Most  are  March  contracts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  suggest  you  have  tendered  to  some  institu- 
tions— I  suggest  Bethnal  Green,  I  may  be  wrong — as  low 
as  57s.  for  the  same  article  ? — I  think  you  are  under  a 
misapprehension. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  give  the  Inspector  the  information. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  will  you  send  a  statement 
showing  the  prices  ? — The  prices  I  sent  in  ? 

Q.  Yes? — I  will  send  those  accepted.    We  keep  the 
accepted  but  would  not  keep  all  the  rejected  prices. 

Q.  But  these  are  all  12  months'  contracts  ? — No. 

Q.  What  is  your  contract — half-year  ? — No,  12  months. 

Q.  Is  not  that  more  favourable  to  a  lower  price  ? — I 
should  not  think  so. 

Q.  When  you  are  dealing  with  the  whole  year,  cannot 
you  tender  a  little  closer  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  next  week  let  alone  12  months  in 
advance.    It  is  pure  speculation. 

Q.  The  season  does  not  affect  margarine  ? — Of  course 
it  does.  It  would  if  it  was  in  this  room  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  hot  enough. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  cannot  name  any  other  public 
institution  paying  a  similar  or  a  higher  price  than 
Poplar  ? — I  cannot  say  I  can. 

(J/r.  Hart.)  I  understand  you  have  been  supplying  the 
Poplar  Guardians  for  the  last  10  or  12  years? — I  should 
say  it  is  quite  as  long  as  that. 

Q.  You  were  first  asked  to  supply  margarine  in  March 
of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Until  that  time  you  never  supplied  any  in  Poplar  ? 
— No,  never. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  guardians  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  relations  with  any  of  them 
other  than  strictly  business  relations? — I  don't  know  any 
of  them. 

Q.  Never  seen  them  ? — No. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  this  matter  would  be  confined 
to  sending  in  your  tender  and  supplying  the  goods? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  reason  so  far  as  you  are  aware 
why  the  Poplar  Guardians  should  favour  you? — Not  the 
slightest  except  it  be  that  they  were  satisfied  with  my 
supplies. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Madeley,  who  I  understand  was  the  late 
master,  any  reason  why  he  should  favour  you  ? — No. 

Q.  When  you  were  applying  your  mind  in  March  of 
this  year  to  the  tender  with  regard  to  margarine,  was 
there  anything  to  influence  you  except  ordinary  business 
processes  to  your  own  interest  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  whatever  for  quoting  a  higher 
figure  to  the  Poplar  Guardians  than,  in  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  you  would  have  quoted  to  other  people? 
— Not  the  slightest,  in  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

Q.  If  there  be,  as  seems  to  be  the  difference  in 

the  figures  quoted  to  them  and  those  quoted  to  other 
people,  you  say  that  would  be  explained  by  circumstances 
of  a  iDusiness  character  appealing  to  your  mind  as  a 
business  man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  in  these  circumstances  you  say  one  feature 
was  the  method  in  which  they  wanted  the  stuff  supplied  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  another  circumstance  was  that  the  contract  was 
to  be  for  the  whole  year  instead  of  six  months? — Yes. 

Q.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  mentioned 
and  you  appear  to  have  quoted  a  different  figure  to  them 
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Mr.  Percxval.  at  some  other  time.    Would  the  figure  you  quoted  to  the 

  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  be  largely  influenced  by 

9  July.      yoyj.  knowledge  as  to  the  quantity  that  board  would 
take  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  you  knew  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  would  be  certain  to  take  a  great  quantity  : 
that  -was  one  of  the  elements  to  make  your  tender  lower 
in  their  case  ? — It  would  be,  of  course. 

Q.  As  regards  the  Poplar  Guardians,  were  there  any 
data  before  your  mind  to  guide  you  as  to  the  amount  they 
would  be  likely  to  require  ? — It  would  be  very  uncertain. 
They  would  not  guarantee  any  quantity. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  guide  your  mind  ? — I  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  have  margarine  or  butter. 

Q.  Would  that  be  another  element  to  tend  to  make 
your  quotation  to  them  higher  than  to  the  Metroplitan 
Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  privileges  with 
regard  to  this  brand  of  margarine.  Whatever  be  the 
case  as  to  that,  I  suppose  you  would  be  treated  by  the 
margarine  people  on  the  footing  of  a  merchant  and  not  a 
cheesemonger  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  might  account  for  some  difference,  in  the 
terms  upon  which  you  could  get  the  stuff,  frona  the 
ordinary  retail  provision  merchant  ? — Most  probably. 

Q.  As  to  the  butter.  Is  that  a  case  where  the  contract 
with  Poplar  was  for  one  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  cheese,  too,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  a  fact  that  where  you  have  to  speculate 
upon  the  winter  months — the  months  from  September  to 
March — as  early  as  the  preceding  March,  does  that  render 
it  necessary  for  you  to  be  very  careful  in  the  figure  you 
quote  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  was  one  element  which 
caused  the  price  to  Poplar  to  be  high  if  it  was  hij^h  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  a  similar  remark  apply  to  cheese  ? — Well, 
the  cheese  market  is  an  uncertain  element.  Since  this 
meat  scare  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cheese  and  the  market  has  moved  up. 
It  is  very  uncertain. 

Q.  Does  the  same  observation  apply — if  you  have  a 
contract  for  the  winter  months  as  long  in  advance  as  the 
previous  March,  it  influences  you  and  makes  you  very 
careful  as  to  price  ? — Yes,  the  period  is  further  away  and 
you  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Q.  Although  it  might  appear  to  a  person  who  did  not 
understand  your  business  that  a  contract  for  the  whole 
year  would  be  at  a  less  rate — that  you  would  quote  a  less 
figure  for  that  than  six  months.  The  opposite  is  the 
fact  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  tendency  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  Mr.  Madeley.  Except  when  he 
communicated  with  you  upon  the  telephone  as  to  the 
supply  of  goods,  have  you  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  or 
relations  with  him  ? — None  whatever. 


Q.  Beyond  the  fact  that  you  knew  he  was  master  of 
the  workhouse  and  looked  after  the  supply  of  goods 
you  knew  nothing  about  him  ? — No. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Percival,  one  other  question.  When  you 
came  here  this  afternoon  you  did  not  know  in  the  least 
you  were  going  to  be  asked  about  margarine  ? — I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea. 

Q.  But  you  are  happy  to  come  here  to  answer  any 
question  in  your  power  ? — I  gave  up  a  very  important 
engagement  to  be  down  here. 

Q.  And  having,  as  we  know,  a  considerable  business 
you  cannot  without  investigation  supply  the  actual  figures 
as  to  what  you  were  supplying  these  goods  to  other 
people  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  putting  it  generally, 
you  are  prepared  to  state,  and  to  state  upon  your  oath, 
that  there  is  nothing,  and  never  has  been,  in  your  rela- 
tions with  the  Poplar  Guardians,  except  of  a  strictly 
business  character,  and  your  tenders  were  arrived  at  by 
your  usual  business  methods  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  With  no  exception  whatever  ?— None  whatever. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  circumstance  that  would  induce 
you  to  quote  what  would  be  unfair  to  Poplar  Guardians  ? 
— Not  the  slightest. 

{The  Lwpector.)  You  are,  as  I  understand,  the  agent 
for  Van  den  Berg  ? — An  agent  in  the  respect  that  I  buy 
of  him.  I  am  a  customer  of  Van  den  Berg.  I  am  not 
an  authorised  agent. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  an  exceptional  position.  You  see 
the  point  is  this,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  guardians. 
Taking  your  figures,  the  total  is  £4,436.  Out  of  that  no 
less  than  £2,838  was  the  price  of  the  Van  den  Berg 
double  crown.  So,  of  course,  the  contract  was  a  gift  for 
you.  But  s-till,  we  are  now  criticisiog  the  guardians' 
mode  of  giving  that  tender  ? — I  do  not  see  it  was  a  gift. 

Q.  It  was  a  gift  to  Van  den  Berg  ? — Yes,  but  I  take  it 
Van  den  Berg  would  scarcely  make  any  difference  in  the 
price. 

Q.  Would  that  give  you  any  advantage  in  taking  the 
contract  ? — None  whatever.  Van  den  Berg  would  not 
raise  his  pi  ices. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  You  say  it  was  limited  to  one 
particular  brand,  and  if  you  are  Van  den  Berg's  sole 
agent  that  would  give  you  practically  ? — Yes,  but  I  am 
not  sole  agent.  Any  cheesemonger  supplies  it.  I  buy 
the  very  best  I  can  of  Van  den  Berg,  and  whether  anyone 
gets  better  terms  than  me  I  don't  know. 

Q.  [  should  mention  yours  is  the  lowest  tender  both 
this  year  and  last  ? — Oh. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  may  say,  it  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  it  has  been  said  that  an  oath  in  this  Court  is 
of  no  effect.  An  oath  in  this  Court  has  as  much  effect 
as  an  oath  in  any  other  Court,  and  false  swearing  is 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

{Mr  Hart.)  On  behalf  of  the  witness  recently  examined, 
I  may  say  the  evidence  given  by  him  would  have  been  the 
same  had  you  made  that  statement  before. 


Mr.  R.  H.  GiBBS,  Guardian  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Tnapector.)  You  are  a  guardian  of  the  poor  of 
this  union  ? — I  am. 

Q.  What  district?— Mill  wall. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — Two  and  a 
half  years. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly,  first  of  all, 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  meat.  As  1  understand, 
you  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  to  several 
persons  ? — In  what  way,  sir  ? 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  you  complained  about  the  meat 
which  has  been  supplied  as  not  being  up  to  tender  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  complain,  Mr.  Gibbs? — Fifteen 
months  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  complaint  ? — That  would  be  the 
time  I  took  action.  I  made  no  complaint.  I  knew  it 
would  be  useless. 

Q.  Useless  to  complain  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why? — I  took  a  certain  attitude  myself,  which  I 
thought  would  be  more  effective,  and  I  think  it  has  been. 


Q.  What  was  the  particular  circumstance  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  latter  one  or  the  first  ? 

Q.  Give  us  the  first? — It  would  be  15  months  ago. 

Q.  Yes,  take  that  first  ? — To  put  it  clearly,  things  had 
been  going  on  some  considerable  time. 

Q.  Going  on,  how? — In  the  stores — the  relief  stores 
downstairs. 

Q.  How  had  things  been  going  on  ? — I  knew  what  I 
thought  was  not  satisfactory  by  a  long  way,  and  I  felt  it 
was  so  bad  at  one  time  that  I  had  to  put  down  my  foot. 
I  called  on  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Diamond 
and  Mr.  Crooks.  Mr.  Crooks  dealt  with  the  matter  vei'y 
quickly.  He  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  meat. 

Q.  What  were  you  complaining  about.  The  quality  of 
the  meat  ? — Yes.  I  asked  Mr.  Crooks  to  come  into  the 
stores.  He  simply  laughed  and  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  meat.    As  I  said,  I  do. 

(  The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  trade  ? — Provision  caterer. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  have  got  a  restaurant? — Many-- 
dozens. 
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Q.  And  have  you  had  experience  in  supplying  meat  ? — 
From  my  boyhood.  I  was  a  boy  in  Paddington  refresh- 
ment rooms  ;  before  I  was  20  I  had  the  management  of  a 
club  consisting  of  about  3,000  members.  From  there  I 
went  to  Messrs.  Spencer,  Turner  &  Boldero. 

Q.  Have  you  been  buying  meat  all  your  life  ? — All 
my  life. 

Q.  What  were  you  complaining  of  when  Mr.  Crooks 
laughed  ? — Well,  he  did  not  come  into  the  stores. 

Q.  He  did  not  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  ? — I  did. 

Q.  He  did  not  come  in  ? — No,  he  passed  it.  He  may 
have  been  busy. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  complained  of  then  ? — Coarse  meat, 
low  quality — very  low  quality  indeed. 

Q.  Well  now,  the  meat  specified  was  prime  English  ox 
beef,  and  good  English  wether  mutton  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  And  I  think  the  price  you  pay  is  Id.  or  8f?.  per  lb.? — 
Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  being  supplied  with  ? — Defrosted 
meat. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? — Canadian,  American.  Of  course, 
that  was  spread  over  a  good  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  meat  you  were  really  being  supplied 
with  worth  per  pound? — -Taking  the  average,  2s.  a  stone 
of  8  lbs.    We  buy  it  by  the  14  lbs. 

Q.  What  would  that  work  out  per  pound  ? — Threepence 
takin?  the  average.  The  stuff  I  drew  the  guardians' 
attention  to  I  could  have  bought  for  Is.  6c/.,  and  I 
offered  to  bet  them  a  five  pound  note  I  could  repeat  the 
stuff  in  three  or  four  hours. 

Q  What  do  you  say  you  were  paying  for  it — 8s.  ? — No, 
not  8s.    I  forget  the  exact  price.    I  think  it  wa-i  4s.  '2d. 

(Mr.  Oxley.)  4s.  3^^?— Yes,  for  14  lbs.  It  had  been 
going  on  a  considerable  time.  I  noticed  many  meats  in 
the  market  quite  as  good. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Do  you  regard  the  present  specification  as 
satisfactory  from  the  guardians'  point  of  view  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  it  an  economical  way  of  getting  the  meat 
supplied  ? — Certainly  not,  not  by  a  long  way. 

Q.  What  state  of  things  does  it  bring  about  ? — Any- 
thing could  be  supplied  if  you  don't  have  a  good  store- 
keeper. If  you  had  a  competent  storekeeper,  a  man  who 
would  not  have  the  stuff  in  the  stores,  you  would  get  rid 
of  the  stuff  ;  but  you  have  got  to  have  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  man  ? — No,  we  did  not.  I  do  not 
know  about  this  man.  It  would  have  been  the  same 
thing  had  I  not  brought  him  up  to  the  scratch. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  cannot  say  that. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Did  you  see  any  clods  and  stickings 
supplied  ? — On  that  particular  day  there  were  clods  and 
stickings. 

Q.  "  Prime  English  ox  beef,  and  wether  mutton " — 
•clods  and  stickings  were  supplied  to  that  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  are  these  clods  and  stickings  worth  ? — They 
would  be  got  easily  at  Is.  Qd. 

Q.  You  offered  to  ? — To  repeat  the  same  thing. 
Q.  Was  your  offer  accepted  ? — No,  I  was  laughed  at, 
fiat  on. 

Q.  After  that  did  matters  go  on  again  ? — No,  it  was 
brought  before  the  board  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  had  taken 
certain  action  ;  of  course,  I  was  ruled  out  and  sat  on. 

Q.  Why  ? — You  will  easily  understand.  If  you  have 
got  24  members,  the  majority  takes  it. 

Q.  What  action  did  you  advocate  ? — Well,  better  stock 
•came  along  and  I  got  satisfied. 

Q.  And  then  a  few  months  ago  you  had  to  complain 
again? — No,  I  did  not  complain  again. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  ? — A  few  months  ago  you  said 

— a  few  months  later.  No,  I  did  not  complain — only  to  the 
storekeeper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Haswell  ? — That  is  the 
man  I  am  talking  about. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  to  you  and  made  any  statement  ? 
— He  has  been  to  me  on  the  same  matter.  I  found  some 
in  the  stores  that  did  not  satisfy  me,  and  I  fetched  the 
butchers  in  and  they  saw  the  stuff.  But  he  was  a  young 
man  and  did  not  want  to  get  into  trouble.    He  promised 


me  faithfully  such  a  thing  would  not  happen  again,  and  I    Mr.  Gihbs. 

believe  it  has  not,  because  I  have  been  in  several  times   

and  it  certainly  has  been  going  on  very  well  since.  i'  July. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  butchers  ?— One  in  High  Street. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — Saunders. 

Q.  Did  he  confirm  your  view  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  matter  ? — No,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  not  to  report  it  ? — No,  I  spoke  the 
same  as  I  did  before. 

Q.  What  diiJ  Comfort  come  to  you  about  ? — I  hardly 
like  to  say.  The  fellow  asked  me  not  to  bring  him  into 
trouble.  He  begged  me  not  to  re})ort  the  matter,  not  to 
get  him  into  trouble.  He  was  a  married  young  fellow 
with  a  family,  and  I  took  a  lenient  view  of  it  and  said, 
"  On  your  promise  it  shall  not  happen  again." 

{The  Inspector.)  It  did  not  happen  again  ? — No,  it  did 
not. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  What  was  wrong  then  ? — The  same  con- 
dition of  things  as  before.  Low  quality.  Meat  not  up 
to  tender. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meat  was  it  ? — There  was  one  clod 
and  sticking,  and  the  best  part  of  a  pony,  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  pony  of  meat  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  A  fore-quarter  of  beef.    Use  reason- 
able terms. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  am  told  it  is  a  well  known  term. 

{The  Inspector.)  Well,  I  did  not  know  it? — The  same 
as  leg,  or  ribs,  or  shoulder. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  do  not  mean  there  was  horse-flesh? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  mean  it  was  a  particular  sort  of  meat  known 
technically  as  pony  ? — Not  English  killed. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  a  quantity  of  foreign  meat  was 
supplied  ?  —  There  was  undoubtedly  a  very  large 
quantity. 

Q.  How  did  you  distinguish  this  quality  ? — I  could 
tell  by  the  feel  and  look.  Any  housewife  could  tell  the 
difference. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  experience,  you  are  satisfied 
that  low  class  meat  has  been  supplied,  as  against  these 
high  price  contiacts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  have  complained  about  it  to  the 
board,  you  say  you  have  been  sat  on  ? — -Undoubtedly,  sir, 
by  a  section  of  the  board  I  should  have  thought  would  be 
the  very  last,  when  I  was  looking  at  it  as  food  for  the 
working  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  a  fair  allowance  for  waste  in 
cutting  up  meat  ?  Suppose  you  are  cutting  up  prime 
English  joints  free  from  bone,  what  is  a  fair  allowance  of 
waste  ? — To  serve  out  in  the  stores,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?— Nothing. 

Q.  When  you  get  a  joint  of  that  description  there  ought 
to  be  no  waste  ? — Most  decidedly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  waste  is  claimed  to  a  very  large 
extent  ? — It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  supply  our  stores,  and 
we  have  15  lodges  varying  from  50  to  100  people.  We 
had  to  supply  them.  Five  or  six  hundred  stone  of  meat 
was  cut  up  daily  and  we  had  no  waste. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  in  these  stores  to  claim 
as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of  meat  as  waste  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  The  out-relief  distributor  told  us  the  other  day — I 
think  I  am  within  the  mark — -that  5  per  cent,  of  meat  was ' 
claimed  as  waste  ? — I  believe  there  is  some  allowed  for 
waste. 

Q.  Who  by  ? — The  butcher,  I  believe  ;  meat  is  sent 
back  in  its  place. 

Q.  Oh,  that  is  not  the  same  thing.  This  allowance  for 
waste  is  in  the  cutting  up  and  distributing,  I  understand  ? 
—If  you  are  on  that  point  it  is  ridiculous, 

{The  Inspector.)  {to  Mr.  Johnston.)  Would  you  like  to 
cross- examine  the  witness  to-morrow? 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  Certainly. 

{The  Inspector.)  {to  witness.)  With  regard  to  this  com- 
plaint of  yours.  The  first  complaint,  when  Mr.  Crooks 
said  he  was  not  a  butcher,  was  15  months  ago  ? — It  would 
be. 
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Mr.  Oihbs.        Q.  And  things  bettered  themselves  after  that  ? — 
  Yes. 

9  July.  Q  -^jjgj^  yQjjj.  j^gt;  complaint? — Not  to  the 

board  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inspected  the  meat  at  the  work- 
house ?— Only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Ever  had  to  find  fault  with  it  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I 
have.  I  went  in  one  morning  and  found  40  shoulders  of 
mutton.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
them  and  they  said  boil  them.  They  were  what  we  call 
Dutch  shoulders.  To  boil  shoulders  of  that  sort  was 
most  ridiculous.  It  was  like  putting  a  tallow  candle  in 
water. 

Q.  Would  English  wether  mutton  include  Deptford 
mutton — mutton  killed  here  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean — English  fed  ? — No. 


Q  What  does  English  wether  mutton  mean  ? — English 
fei  mutton. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  and  you  said  no  ? — You  said 
Deptford  killed. 

Q.  Is  Australian  or  New  Zealand  mutton  dressed  with 
the  head  on  ? — No. 

Q.  Does  any  sheep  ever  come  from  Australia  with  the 
head  on  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What :  sheep  ? — I  never  bought  any  myself. 

Q.  As  a  rule  they  have  got  no  heads  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  shanks  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  they  have  the  shanks  left  on  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  The  £carcase  comes  complete  with  the 
heads  

Q.  And  shanks  on  ? — No,  no. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  July  10th,  1906. 


(The  Ins2)ector.)  What  were  we  on,  Mr.  Robb? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  one  or  two  further  questions  to 
put  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was  in  the  box,  but  before  we  go 
to  that  there  are  one  or  two  matters  I  want  to  clear  up. 
I  am  anxious  if  possible  to  fall  in  with  your  views,  and 
complete  my  evidence  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Of 
course,  in  doing  that  I  don't  want  to  overlook  any 
evidence  I  properly  ought  to  call  in  support  of  my  case. 
The  whole  matter  has  assumed  such  an  aspect  that  it  is 
quite  possible  in  taking  the  evidence  shorter  one  might 
overlook  points  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 
I  take  it  if  it  should  become  imperative,  and  it  should 
appear  that  by  inadvertence  some  point  has  been  over- 
looked, an  opportunity  would  be  given,  assuming  it  is 
a  proper  case,  to  call  further  evidence. 

(The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  I  shall  call  any  evidence  I 
think  necessary. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  If  you  please.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
returns.  I  take  it  all  the  returns  that  have  been  men- 
tioned will  be  forthcoming,  and  with  regard  to  the 
contracts  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  has  asked  Mr.  Lough  altogether, 
I  think,  for  six  returns.  We  said  we  would  supply  two 
heads.  As- to  the  other  four  heads,  I  asked  your  direction, 
and  you  said  you  would  consider  it.  And  now  Mr.  Robb 
takes  it  for  granted  we  are  going  to  supply  these  other 
four. 

(The  Tnsjjecior.)  I  don't  think  he  does.  We  have  got 
no.  1  as  to  the  electric  light. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  May  I  ask  what  are  the  figures  for  the 
electric  light  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  them 
clearly. 

(3fr.  Robb.)  I  have  only  one  remark  on  that,  and  that 
is  that  the  information  should  comprise  the  efficiency  of 
the  installation  worked  out  on  8  c.p.  lamps.  That  is  the 
usual  way  of  working  it  out. 

(3Ir.  Oxley.)  It  is  units  

(Mr.  Robb.)  As  you  know,  I  think  I  have  some  little 
acquaintance  with  electric  light  works,  and  I  think  if  I 
had  Mr.  Giles  here  I  might  be  able  to  

(TJie  Inspector.)  You  had  better  see  what  returns  we 
have. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  I  would  point  this  out  :  to  say  so  many 
units  were  consumed  in  a  given  period  may  be  entirely 
misleading. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it  at 
present. 


(Mr.  Rohb.)  You  see,  sir,  if  you  assume  an  installation 
is  conducted  on  an  extravagant  basis,  credit  may  be 
claimed  for  a  number  of  units  which  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  8  c.p.  lamps  io stalled.  A 
lamp  cannot  consume  more  than  a  given  amount  of 
energy. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  had  better  reserve  that 
question  until  we  have  seen  what  returns  we  have  got. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  mentioned  that  your  Engineering 
Inspector  was  going  to  supply  a  report. 

(The  In.-ipector.)  He  is. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  want  that  we  should  have  it 
supplied. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  with  the  Laindon  figures.  We 
understood  

(The  Insp)ector.)  Those  will  be  supplied. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  know  what  course  you  propose  to 
take  with  regard  to  the  contracts  and  tenders,  whether 
you  propose  to  call  any  further  contractors  ? 

(Tfie  Inspector.)  No,  I  do  not. 

(Mr.  Robb.).  If  you  do  not,  I  do  suggest  there  either 
should  be  the  contemporaneous  inquiry  I  suggested  to 
you,  or  Mr.  Oxley  should  be  asked  to  work  out  the  whole 
of  the  tenders  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Pyle's.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  large  order,  but  I  suggest  it  is  of  immense  importance 
for  this  reason  :  if  my  instructions  are  correct,  if  the 
whole  of  the  contracts  are  worked  out,  the  actual 
deliveries  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Pyle's,  it  would  be 
proved  an  enormous  saving  might  be  effected.  Not 
merely  a  saving  of  £2,000  or  £3,000  a  year,  which  has 
already  been  shown,  but  a  very  much  larger  saving.  I 
am  sure  that  will  be  proved,  providing  the  whole  of  the 
contracts  are  taken  and  worked  out  in  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  Pyle's. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  yesterday  Mr.  Grant  said  he 
thought  that  ought  to  be  done. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  did. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  promise  a  statement  including" 
every  minute  tender,  but  I  can  promise  the  tenders  will 
be  carefully  looked  into. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  thought  Mr.  Oxley  might  relieve  you 
to  that  extent. 

(Mr.  Oxley.)  Cannot  a  selection  be  made  at  once  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  difficulty  is  when  we  select  what  we 
want,  and  the  municipal  alliance  select  what  they  want, 
you  spend  more  time  in  making  the  selection.  I  think 
you  cannot  say  you  have  made  a  fair  test  of  the  tenders' 
unless  you  test  them  throughout. 
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{^The  luspecior.)  We  WjII  test  them  throughout,  and 
when  we  see  nothing  to  note  in  one  we  will  put  that  one 
on  one  side. 

Robb.)  You  appreciate  that  I  am  dealing  with 
that  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  and  dispense  with 
evidence.  Then  as  to  the  1904  figures.  It  was  suggested 
yesterday  the  guardians  had  lost  their  accounts. 

(The  Inspector.)  No  ;  had  lost  their  tenders. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  not  lost  them.  They  have  been 
destroyed. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Of  course,  that  is  exceedingly  unfortunate. 

{The  Ijispector.)  That  is  the  only  year. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  the  very  year  we  want. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  might  take  the  year  previous. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  take  1903  instead  of  1904. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  do  we  want  ? 

{A  clerk.)  We  have  the  whole  of  the  unaccepted 
tenders. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  we  can  take  the  highest  and  lowest 
tenders. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  was  proposing  to  call  one  or  two  of  the 
contractors  to  show  the  nature  aud  quality  of  certain 
goods  supplied,  but  thinn  that  is  sufficiently  covered  by 
Mr.  Oxley's  analysis.  For  instance,  I  was  going  to  call 
the  fisb  mongers  to  show  whether  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  Crosbie  

( J/r.  Grant.)  Is  that  fair  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Grant,  I  am  not  going  to  call  him.  I 
was  proposing  to  say  to  them  :  '•  Have  you  supplied  any 
articles  of  the  nature  described  by  the  witness  Crosbie  ?" 
but  now  the  examination  of  the  invoices  will  show  that, 
and  much  more  than  that.  So  if  Mr.  Oxiey  will  give  us 
that  information  it  will  shorten  the  Inquiry  to  that 
extent.  Then,  sir,  there  is  the  question  of  officers' 
rations,  which  have  increased  very  largely.  I  think  we 
should  have  some  information  on  that  score.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  new  schools  made  a  considerable  difference,  as 
there  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  officers,  but  I  don't 
think  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  increase.  In 
1896  the  rations  of  officers  were  £1,600,  and  in  1905  they 
were  £5,477. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  Mr.  Robb  give  us  the  number  of 
officers  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  number  of  officers  is  not  given.  I  am 
taking  them  out,  as  well  as  I  can,  from  the  list  given  in 
the  guardians'  abstract. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  number  of  officers  chargeable  to 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  we  can  get.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Oxley  can  give  the  other  officers. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  My  information  is  that  the  number  of 
officers  is  less  than  100. 

{Mr.  Lambury.)  The  schools  

{Mr.  Robb.)  At  all  events,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
tea  years  from  £1,600  to  £5,477. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  leave  that  in  my  hands,  I  think 
I  can  get  the  information. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then  we  have  evidence  from  Mr.  Comfort, 
the  present  out-relief  distributor,  as  to  the  quantities,  I 
thmk,  of  beef  and  bread  and  milk,  and  so  forth,  that  he 
distributed  in  the  present  year.  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
the  same  information  with  regard  to  1904-5,  when 
Mr.  Phillips  was  the  out-relief  distributor  ;  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  think  it  is  necessary — if  you  think  that  evidence 
material — to  call  Mr.  Phillips  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  got  yesterday  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Phillips  to  this  effect : — "  At  the  Inquiry  you  are 
"  holding  at  the  above  offices,  in  the  course  of  the  evidence 
"  given  by  Mr.  Comfort,  o.r.d.,  a  statement  was  made  and 
"  reported  in  the  Press  which  is  totally  without  foundation 
"  and  derogatory  to  my  character  as  the  late  distributor, 
"  the  inference  deducible  being  that  either  I  was  dishonest 
"  or  else  incompetent.  The  statement  I  refer  to  was  made 
"  in  reply  to  the  question  :  '  There  was  usually  a  shortage 
"  of  brandy,  was  there  not  ?  '  Mr.  Comfort's  answer  was 
"  '  Yes.'  The  fact  is  that  during  the  five  years  and  upwards 
"  that  I  was  distributor,  there  was  not  a  single  drachm  of 
"  brandy  short  or  charged  as  waste.  I  would  therefore 
"  1  espectf ully  ask  that  you  will  have  the  matter  corrected 
■"as  publicly  as  the  untrue  statement  was  made." 


{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  see  that  letter?  I  have  not  heard 
your  reading  of  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then  there  is  only  one  other  matter. 
I  asked — I  think  it  was  an  occasion  Mr.  Grant  referred 
to  when  we  had  a  conversation  about  these  returns — I 
asked  for  more  information  respecting  a  sum  of  £460. 
I  was  informed  it  was  paid  by  way  of  deposit  in  respect 
of  a  proposed  home  for  consumptive  paupers  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  I  think  Mr.  Lansbury  stated  that  no  deposit 
had  in  fact  been  paid.  That  may  be  so,  but  I  have  in  my 
hands  a  minute  of  the  guardians,  dated  September  10th, 
1904,  which  says  a  cheque  for  £460,  representing  this 
deposit,  was  signed  for  Messrs.  Walton  and  Lee.  Of 
course,  it  might  mean  the  cheque  was  not  paid,  but  I 
cannot  trace  charges  of  this  property,  for  completing  or 
proceeding  with. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  real  facts,  Mr.  Davy,  are  that 
the  cheque  was  drawn,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  at  the  same  meeting  or  the  following  meeting  a 
resolution  was  passed  cancelling  the  cheque,  and  it  never 
went  through  at  all. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Never  presented  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Never  presented,  and  there  is  a 
minute  somewhere. 

{The  Inspector.)  In  what  position  is  that  matter? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  Department  stopped  any  further 
proceedings  in  the  matter.  They  said  they  would  not 
sanction  it,  and  therefore  the  whole  thing  came  to  an 
end.  But  there  is  a  minute  cancelling  that  cheque. 
Mr.  Robb  raised  it,  and  I  intended  to  put  it  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Marsh  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened  about  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  But  I  think  you  will  see  that  uhe  minute 
which  said  that  the  cheque  was  absolutely  signed  

{Mr.  Marsh.)  I  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  dis- 
cussed the  contract  with  the  engineers,  Walton  and  Lee, 
and  we  never  signed  the  contract.  We  could  not  come 
to  terms. 

(J/?'.  Robb.)  That  is  not  quite  what  the  minute  says  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  clear  the  cheque  was  not 
paid.  But  I  think  that  minute  which  says  the  cheque 
was  actually  signed  was  sufficient  justification  for  the 
enquiry. 

{2 he  Inspector.)  You  see,  what  happened  about  that 
tinje  was  this  :  The  board  of  guardians,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  making  certiin  provision  f(ir  tuberculous 
cases,  made  a  proposal,  which  came  to  nothing  beciuse 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  not  sanction  it.  But 
what  is  clear  is  that  the  guardians  went  so  far  as  to 
negotiate,  and  were  willing,  at  all  events,  to  pay  a 
deposit. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
without  further  evidence  the  whole  of  the  tender  forms 
are  in,  and  formally  in,  as  evid  ence  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Inquiry.  If  it  is  necessary  to  comment  upon  any  of  them 
later,  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  evidence  has  not  been 
called  ;  and  I  take  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  the 
whole  of  the  tender  forms  are  in  as  evidence. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  we  go  wider  than  that,  and  say  every 
document  the  guardians  have  is  already  in  as  evidence  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  look  at  them. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  An  understanding  being  arrived  at  on 
these  points,  it  will  shorten  my  labours  a  very  great  deal, 
and  I  feel  confident  of  finishing  either  to-day  or  early 
to-morrow. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Before  we  go  on,  I  have  had  the  minutes 
looked  up,  and  I  find  on  October  5th,  1904,  page  269 — 
Mr.  Robb  will  follow  this  :  he  has  the  minutes,  I 
know — four  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  pnge,  is 
this  statement : — "  Your  committee  recommend  cheque 
"No.  1172,  £460,  drawn  for  Messrs.  Walton  and  Lee  in 
"  respect  of  the  Sandown  property,  be  cancelled."  That 
clears  it  up. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Really  you  should  not  say  that.    If  I  had 
seen  the  minute  I  should  not  have  raised  the  poinf. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  very  sorry.  I  asked  whether 
Mr.  Robb  had  had  the  minutes  fur  the  last  three  yeais, 
and  I  was  told  distinctly  he  had. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  clerk  tells  me  that  Mr.  Robb  did  not 
have  the  minutes  for  1904,  buo  he  had  them  for  1905. 
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Me.  R.  H.  Gibbs  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Ur.  Qibhs.         {Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 

  further  questions.     Were  you  present  when  the  tenders 

10  July.      for  the  current  year  were  dealt  with  by  the  board? — I 
think  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  for  the  same 
purpose  last  year  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Present  on  both  occasions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  were  the  reasons  which 
actuated  the  guardians  in  some  cases  in  accepting  the 
highest  tenders  instead  of  the  lowest — or,  rather,  the 
higher  tenders  instead  of  the  lower  ? — No,  I  don'o  think 
I  can,  beyond  that  they  were  well-known  tradesmen. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  forthcoming? — No.  I  may  say 
that  remarks  were  passed  that  they  did  not  pay  trade 
union  rate  of  wages,  or  that  they  did  not  have  healthy 
conditions  to  work  under,  or  that  he  was  "  no  class," 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Tbose  kind  of  remarks  were 
passed. 

Q.  Were  the  tendei'S  consideied  on  their  merits? — I 
should  say  no. 

Q.  Were  they  fully  considered  and  gone  into  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  ? — I  t^hould  say  not. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  you  that  any  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  before  the  meeting? — I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  whole  thing  thrashed  out  and  sufficient 
information  obtained  at  the  meeting? — I  should  say 
not — not  properly  discussed. 

Q.  In  your  view  they  were  not  dealt  with  on  theii' 
Kerits  ? — I  should  say  no. 

Q.  For  instance,  what  reason  was  assigned  for  giving 
the  contract  for  beer  to  Whitbread,  when  their  price  was 
more  than  £100  in  excess  of  Thorne  Brothers  and  other 
well-known  firms  ? — Quality. 

Q.  Any  other  reason? — I  should  have  been  rather  in 
favour  of  that  myself,  although  I  did  not  vote  that  way. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  given  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
tender  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  take  the  case  of  Whitlock,  the  milk  contractor . 
His  price  was  9rf.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  were  other  prices.  The  Museum  Dairy  Com- 
pany's was  8^^.  a  gallon  for  milk  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  Whitlock's  tender,  the  higher  price, 
accepted  ? — I  cannot  say  why.  If  I  was  a  larger  buyer 
myself  it  would  have  been  a  very  keen  cut  for  the  Museum 
Dairy  Company,  and  I  should  have  preferred  to  give  it  to 
Whitlock  and  get  quality. 

Q.  You  knew  Whitlock's  contract  had  previously  been 
cancelled  ? — No,  I  did  not.    I  have  learnt  since. 

Q.  You  heard  it  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  firm  in  connection 
with  here.  I  may  say  I  must  have  paid  Whitlock  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  eight  or  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  Whitlock's  contract  had  been  can- 
celled because  his  milk  was  deficient  in  some  respect,  do 
you  think  you  would  have  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
tender  at  a  half-penny  over  other  well-known  firms  ? — 
Certainly  not.  There  is  nothing  between  Whitlock  and 
me.  I  turned  him  out  of  my  place  through  an  incident. 
There  is  nothing  between  he  and  I. 

Q.  Ha^  e  you  e\'er  been  approached  by  any  contractor 
for  information  or  for  any  other  purpose  ? — No,  sir  ;  they 
seem  afraid  to  come  to  me  in  my  position.  Afraid  I 
should  round  on  them,  I  expect. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  something  you  know 
as  a  caterer.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  the  dripping 
in  the  workhouse? — I  have  heard,  but  I  don't  think  I 
can  repeat  it.    It  is  not  used. 

Q.  Not  used  in  the  workhouse  ? — Not  in  the  proper 
way.    It  ought  to  be  put  to  a  lot  more  use. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  quality  of  the  meat,  I  suppose  it  is 
good  beef  dripping  ? — It  would  be. 

Q.  Whit  would  it  be  worth  a  pound  to  sell  ? — 2s., 
wholesale. 

Q.  Per  pound  ? — 2s.  a  stone  of  eight  pounds,  wholesale. 
Q.  About  id.  a  pound  ? — Yes. 


Q.  That  is  the  wholesale  price  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  you  would  have  to  give  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  it  is  sold  to  a  rag  and  bone  man  named 
Griffiths  for  2d.  per  pound  ? — I  don't  know,  but  I  have 
heard  so. 

Q.  Surely  as  a  guardian  you  could  find  out  a  thing  of 
that  kind  ? — I  have  heard  so.    I  cannot  say  as  a  fact. 

Q.  Who  is  Griffiths  ? — In  High  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  workhouse  gates. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ? — A  general  dealer,  sir.  I 
criticised  it  because  I  noticed  the  Schools  buy  dripping. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Schools  give  for  the  dripping 
they  buy  ? — No.  I  had  thought  of  going  into  the  matter 
myself,  but  I  happened  to  have  been  so  terribly  busy. 

Q.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  know  what  the 
drippin.^  is  sold  for  ? — It  would. 

Q.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gibbs,  as  a  guardian,  you  would  make 
it  your  duty  to  enquire  ? — I  had  intended  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  been  so  terribly  busy  lately. 

Q.  Mr.  Oxley  has  shown  us  that  with  regard  to  the 
clothing,  and  so  on,  contracts  of  Cartwright  &  Co.  were 
accepted,  although  they  exceeded  a  lower  tender  by 
nearly  £800  ? — That  is  so.    I  fought  it  myself. 

Q.  You  fought  it? — I  wanted  to  know  the  reasons  why, 
and  I  called  the  master  in  and  asked  for  information  about 
Watts. 

Q.  Was  Watts  the  other  tenderer  ? — Yes. 
Q.  A  lower  tenderer  ? — The  only  two. 
Q.  Cartwright  and  Watts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  called  in  the  master  and  asked  for  informa- 
tion about  Watts  ? — Yes. 

What  information  did  you  get? — That  Watts  had  sup- 
plied the  union  previously — I  understood  for  two  or 
three  years  in  succession. 

Q.  Yes? — And  had  given  every  satisfaction. 

Q.  Watts  had  given  every  satisfaction? — That  is  the 
information  I  gained. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ?— Mr.  Madeley.  That  is  how  I 
understood  the  answer  I  got. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  Watts  had  given  every  satis- 
faction the  tenders  of  Cartwright  &  Co.,  which  were  in 
excess  by  nearly  £800,  were  accepted  ? — ^That  is  so.  I 
called  for  the  n  iraes,  but  I  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  me:m  on  the  voting  ? — I  do,  but  I  did  not  get 
them.    There  was  no  chance  of  getting  them  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Cartwright  carries  on  business  ? 
— No,  I  do  not,  nor  Watts.  What  I  contended  was  this  : 
Our  tender  form  expresses  that  firms  shall  pay  trade 
union  rate  of  wages.  Moreover,  if  there  was  any  dispute 
appertaining  to  that  trade-contracting,  the  particular 
industry  affected  should  be  the  sole  arbitrator  in  the 
matter.    What  more  do  you  want  ? 

Q.  That  applied  to  Watts  equally  with  Cartwright  ? — 
To  any  contractor.  There  is  the  tender  form.  What 
more  is  wanted  ? 

Q.  You  can  assure  us  you  were  quite  unable  to  ascer- 
tain any  good  reason  for  giving  Cartwright  an  excess  of 
£800  ?— Exactly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  settle  this  matter  about  Watts. 
Was  there  any  reason  given  at  all  why  Watts  should 
not  be  accepted  ? — None  that  I  heard.  Not  a  good 
reason. 

Q.  Good  or  bad  ? — Not  any. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  ? — I  don't  remember  any- 
thing at  all  beyond  what  I  said  just  now,  that  certain 
firms  did  not  pay  the  trade  union  rate.  "  Shoddy  firm  " 
would  be  an  expression  used.  What  I  contend  is  that 
the  contract  form  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  that.  A  man 
did  not  expect  the  whole  of  his  private  business  to  be 
looked  into. 

Q.  Let  us  keep  for  the  moment  to  the  poiit  about 
Watts.  Was  there  not  some  difficulty  about  Watts  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  he  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors  ? — Never. 
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Q.  You  have  missed  one  of  the  guardians'  meetings  ? 
— Prohably  I  did.  Are  you  aware  I  only  came  on  the 
board  a  few  months  previous  to  that? 

Q.  When  did  you  come  on  the  board  ? — Three  or  four 
months  previous. 

Q.  I  don't  know  the  date,  Mr.  Gibbs.  when  you  did 
come  on  the  board.  Tell  me  the  date  ? — November,  1904, 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Yery  well,  then,  on  February  3rd,  1906,  you  were 
on  the  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Beecroft,  Sons,  & 
Nicholson,  valuers  and  accountants,  giving  the  board 
notice  

(Jfj-.  Rohb.)  Is  that  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibbs  ? 

(il/r.  Grant.)  I  said  it  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  board 
of  guardians.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  guardian.  The  letter  is 
dated  February  .3rd  of  this  year.  It  is  marked.  "  Re- 
"ceived  Poplar  Union,  6th  February,"  and  it  is  endorsed, 
"  Read,  board  meeting,  7th  February,  1906."  Do  you 
remember  whether  j'ou  were  at  that  meeting  ? — No,  I 
cannot. 

Q.  Let's  turn  up  the  minutes  ? — I  may  have  got  in  late. 
I  never  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  it  till  now. 
Then,  Mr  Grant,  that  would  be  later  than  the  tender 
we  are  speaking  of. 

Q.  You  were  asked  for  the  tenders  for  1905  and  1906  ? 
— Exactly,  the  tender  we  are  speaking  of  is  1905. 

(i/r.  Rnhh.)  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Watts  tendered  in 
1906  ?— I  think  not. 

Q.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  don't  think  he  tendered  in  1906. 
I  think  be  only  tendered  in  1905  ? — I  think  you  are  right, 
sir. 

{Mr.  Grant)  {referring  to  a  minute  book.)  These  are 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  guardians,  Wednesday, 
February  7th,  1906,  6.30  p.m.  Present,  Gibbs,  R.  H.  ?— 
Probably  it  would  be.    I  may  have  got  in  late. 

Q.  That  is  possible.  I  only  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact.  Now  I  am  reading  the  letter  : — "  Dear  Sir, — 
"  William  Harry  Strange  Watts  (trading  as  W.  H.  Watts 
"  &  Co.,  7,  Manchester  Avenue,  E.G.). — I  beg  to  enclose 
"  authority  for  you  to  pay  to  me  any  amounts  due  by  you 
"  or  accruing  due  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Watts  &  Co.,  of  7, 
"  Manchester  Avenue,  E.G.,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
"  kindly  note  same  in  your  books  and  forward  cheque 
"  in  due  course. — Yours  faithfully  Wm.  Nicholson." — 
You  understand  what  that  meant? — It  is  the  first 
knowledge  I  have  of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  You  understand  the  letter 
means  that  Mr.  Watts  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  and  Nicholson  was  the  person  appointed 
to  collect  the  debts  ? — Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of  a 
later  date. 

Q.  I  gave  you  the  date,  1906  ? — The  question  of  the 
£800  is  1905.  You  are  dealing  with  one  later.  This 
incident  later  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of.  You  could 
not  possibly  have  had. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  whole  point  is  whether  Watts 
tendered  this  year. 

{Mr,  Grant.)  That  is  not  the  point  at  all  I  am  making? 
— The  question  of  the  £800  is  last  year. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  questions, 
and  credit  me  with  some  good  reason  in  putting  my 
questions.  You  need  not  argue.  If  you  had  notice  that 
the  man  who  has  tendered  for  contracts  had  made  just 
previous  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
you  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  tender  ? — 
Certainly  not,  but  that  has  not  happened  in  this  case. 

Q.  Again  you  are  arguing.  Suppose  you  had  a  man 
tendering  to  you  whom  you  knew  from  private  informa- 
tion, from  your  bankers  or  otherwise,  was  in  difficulties, 
and  had  had  trouble  about  raising  money,  you  would  not 
p;iy  much  attention  to  his  tender,  would  you  ? — It  is  all 
according.  If  the  man  v^anted  helping  along  I  should 
not,  because  a  man  was  down,  take  that  to  account. 
Why  should  we  not  give  a  tender  ?  Rather  help  him 
along. 

il.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  guardians  ? — You  are 
asking  me  as  a  private  individual. 

Q.  As  a  private  individual,  in  putting  out  tenders  in 
your  own  business,  if  you  knew  one  man  was  a  reputable 
firm,  high  standard,  always  carried  out  contracts  faith- 
fully, and  the  other  man  was  in  difficulties,  and  was 
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raising  money  where  he  could  to  carry  on  his  business, 
would  you,  if  the  tenders  were  anything  like  equal, 
prefer  the  tender  of  the  reputable  firm  ? — I  should  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  case,  because  £800 — I 
should  think  of  it,  whether  one  could  be  worked  with 
the  other  properly. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  expected  you  would  say. 
If  the  board  of  guardians  take  the  view  that  the  con- 
tractors ought  to  pay  trades  union  rate  of  wages,  and 
imposed  that  term  in  their  contracts,  and  if  any  particular 
firm  that  tendered  had  a  reputation  for  sweating,  do  not 
you  think  they  would  be  justified  in  rejecting  that 
tender  ? — I  should  be  the  first  to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibbs,  you  say  you  would  accept  the  guardians' 
vote  about  trades  union  rat9  of  wages  ? — I  am  a  strong 
upholder  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  that.  I  mean  you  will  tell  me 
at  once  if  a  firm  notorious  for  sweating,  for  breaking 
their  contracts  about  trades  union  rate  of  wages,  you 
would  not  care  what  the  price  was,  you  would  simply 
say  throw  that  tender  aside  ? — I  would. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  there  is  a  suggestion  that  Watts  has 
carried  sweating  on,  he  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard.  My  information  is  that  Watts  is  not 
a  person  to  carry  on  sweating? — At  the  time  it  was  not 
mentioned,  that  I  am  positive  of. 

Q.  Not  mentioned  ? — Not  at  the  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mine  was  a  general  question.  I  did  not 
make  any  suggestion  Watts  was  a  sweater.  What  I  put 
to  you  was,  if  amongst  the  persons  who  tendered  was  a 
person  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  sweater,  who  previously 
entered  into  one  of  these  trades  union  contracts  and  did 
not  keep  to  it,  that  when  that  man's  tender  came  before  the 
board,  however  low  it  might  be,  the  board  would  not 
take  that  into  consideration,  compared  with  a  good  house, 
a  reputable  house.  They  would  throw  the  tender  on  one 
side  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  yourself  have  done  ? — I  had 
no  explanation  of  it  that  evening. 

Q.  As  a  general  principal  dealing  with  tenders,  that 
would  be  the  thing  you  would  do.  You  would  approve 
of  the  guardians'  conduct  ? — I  should  approve  of  it. 

Q.  Now  let  me  come  to  one  or  two  of  these  points 
you  have  been  mentioning  this  morning.  The  dripping 
— have  you  any  knowledge  about  it,  or  are  you  speaking 
about  it  just  from  hearsay  ? — I  have  no  knowledge,  only 
hearsay. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  Schools  paid  for  it,  it  is  only 
what  you  heard  ? — I  have  read  it  in  our  schedules. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  always  in  this  room  suffer  frons 
the  disability  of  a  little  difficulty  of  hearing.  A  great 
many  carts  go  past.  May  I  ask  the  witnesses  if  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  reporters  cannot  hear. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  tell  me  when  you  do  not  hear,  I 
will  do  my  Isest  to  speak  louder.  Now,  about  this 
contract.    You  said  you  have  seen  it  in  the  schedule? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  When  it  is  suggested  this  Inquiry  should 
go  on,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  put  some  straw  or  some- 
thing else  outside,  because  it  is  impossible  to  hear.  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will  agree  with  me. 

{3Ir.  Yeo.)  They  have  just  suggested  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  the  suggestion  comes  from  them. 
An  intelligent  appreciation  of  forthcoming  events.  Well, 
if  gentlemen  of  the  Press  had  made  the  suggestion 
earlier,  I  think  the  guardians  would  have  taken  it.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Crooks  will  undertake  to  see  it  is  carried 
out  with  promptitude  and  efficiency.  Now  may  I  get  on 
about  this  dripping.  You  said  you  had  seen  it  m  the 
schedule? — I  understood  it  was  at  our  Schools. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  one  of  the  tender  forms  ? — No,  in 
the  schedule.    They  did  buy  dripping. 

{Mr.  Lanshunj.)  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gibbs  does  not  want 
to  say  what  is  not  correct.  You  understand  that  in  the 
requisition  you  have  to  specify  for  every  article  you 
require,  whether  you  have  it  from  yourself  or  whether 
you  buy  it.  Dripping  is  in  the  requisitions,  but  it  is 
provided  by  the  School  itself  to  the  School.  There  has 
never  been  a  ha'porth  of  dripping  bought  at  the  Schools 
— certainly  ever  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Poplar  Guardians.  If  you  look  on  the  left-hand 
column  you  see  the  word  "  Schools,"  and  then  dripping 
to  the  children,  but  dripping  made  from  the  meat 
cooked. 
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Mr.  Gills.        {The Inspector.)  Thechildrenhavemeat.andthedripping 

  from  it  is  requisitioned,  and  consumed,  by  the  Schools  ? 

aO^July.         ^j^^^^  Lanshury.)   That  is  right.     There  is  never  a 
ha'porth  bought.    It  is  to  show  the  consumption. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Lansbury,  who  knows  all 
about  it,  will  supplement  that  by  telling  us  what  the 
workhouse  dripping  is  sold  for  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  That  I  am  trying  to  get.  I  will  tell 
you  any  mortal  thing  about  the  Schools. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  comes  to  this,  that  whatever  price 
was  charged  for  the  dripping  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
account.  We  want  to  clear  that  up.  Whether  we  are 
charged  2d.  or  3A  we  have  to  pay  it  ourselves,  and 
receive  it.  That  disposes  of  the  dripping  ? — There  must 
be  a  tremendous  lot  at  the  house. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  house.  We  have  disposed  of  the 
Schools.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  the  beef 
dripping  in  the  house  ? — Some  of  it. 

Q.  What  ? — Making  up  pastries,  etc.,  I  assume. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  You  assume  some  of  it  is  used 
in  the  house  ? — It  could  be. 

Q.  You  are  right  on  this  point.  Do  you  also  assume 
that  some  of  it  is  sold  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Is  some  of  it  sold  ? — -I  don't  know.  It  could  not 
be  possible  to  use  so  large  a  quantity  in  the  house. 

Q.  Why  ? — So  much  meat  is  used. 

Q.  The  meat  comes  in  to  supply  the  inmates,  and  the 
meat  produces  a  certain  amount  of  dripping.  The 
inmates  consume  the  meat,  why  should  they  not  consume 
the  dripping  ? — So  they  ought  to. 

Q.  ^  our  position  is  this,  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  You  only  assume  that  so  much  dripping  was 
produced  and  that  some  of  it  was  sold  ? — Undoubtedly 
from  the  quantity  made. 

Q.  You  assume  that  some  was  sold,  and  sold  to 
Griffiths  outside  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  that  Griffiths  paid  2d.  a  lb.  for 
it  ? — No,  I  don't  say  so. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  value  of  good  beef 
dripping,  and  you  said  it  was  worth  2s.  a  stone.  You 
were  asked  if  any  were  sold  to  Griffiths,  and  at  2d. 
per  lb.  He  is  a  dealer  outside  the  workhouse  ? — You 
said  have  I  heard.    It  is  not  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  sold  to  Griffiths  at  2d. 
per  lb.  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ? — A  tradesman  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — He  keeps  a  fried  fish  shop,  and  he 
said  that  if  any  were  sold  he  could  do  with  a  cwt.  He 
consumes  a  great  amount. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — Selby.  He  keeps  a  little  fish 
shop  near,  and  he  was  very  cross  because  he  could  not 
have  some  of  the  dripping  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Selby  had  heard  that  Mr.  Griffiths, 
a  neighbouring  tradesman,  was  buying  the  workhouse 
dripping  at  2d.  per  lb.,  and  he  wanted  to  be  in  it? — A 
vast  quantity. 

Q.  And  Selby  himself  told  you  this  ? — He  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — Quite  recently. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A  couple  of  months. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  enquiry  about  it  since  ?— I 
have  not.    It  was  one  of  the  matters  I  intended  doing. 

Q.  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  you  have  you  ever  been 
approached  by  any  contractor.  Let  me  put  it  more 
-widely  :  have  you  ever  been  approached  by  anyone  to 
give  information  about  the  guardians'  affairs  ? — Pro- 
bably I  have. 

Q.  Was  it  very  long  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — A  long  time  ago.  Within  three 
or  four  years  or  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  were  approached  before  and  since  you  were  a 
member  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  cases  first  of  all  where  you  were 
approached  before  you  became  a  member  of  the  board? — 
It  was  years  previous.    When  I  went  into  other  matters. 

Q  Just  tell  me  what  those  matters  were  ? — With 
regard  to  what  questions  ? 

Q.  You  must  trust  me.  I  think  Mr.  Davy  wiU  allow 
me  to  go  on. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object  to  matters  being  gone  into  which 
do  not  arise  out  of  either  the  examination  or  the  cross- 
examination.  What  happened  to  the  witness  after  he 
became  a  Poplar  Guardian  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  being  gone  into,  but  what  happened  to  him 
before  he  became  a  guardian  cannot  have  any  relation  to 
this  Inquiry.  If  we  are  to  go  into  these  things  the 
Inquiry  will  be  interminable. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  the  first  serious  cross-examination 
I  have  conducted  except  in  one  case. 

{The  Impector.)  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians  at  the  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  man  was  approached,  so  he  says, 
and  apparently  it  was  put  to  him  that  it  was  worth  while 
being  a  guardian.  {To  vntness.)  Just  tell  us  now  who 
these  people  were  who  approached  you  before  you  became 
a  guardian  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  tell  me,  because  every- 
thing is  coming  out  at  this  Inquiry  ? — It  was  on  a  general 
matter. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  time  that  you  had  a  suspicion 
that  you  were  being  approached  ? — It  was  some  nine  or 
ten  yeirs  when  I  was  at  Rotherhithe  ;  when  I  ran  for 
the  Vestry  at  Rotherhithe. 

Q.  There  was  some  reason  for  that  ?— Probably. 

Q.  Who  was  it  approached  you  ? — A  man  named 
Hudson. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  or  do  ? — If  such  and  such  a  thing 
came  off. 

Q.  As  you  being  elected  ? — Yes.  It  was  worth  my 
while  to  pull  in  with  others  with  whom  I  was  associated, 
and  endeivour  to  get  him  the  contract. 

Q.  To  stand  in  and  try  to  get  Hudson  the  contract  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  how  it  was  to  be  worth  your  while  ? 
— A  hundred  or  two  pounds. 

Q.  And  where  did  this  take  place,  Mr.  Gibbs? — At 
Rotherhithe. 

Q.  Where  in  Rotherhithe? — In  Plough  Road. 

Q.  Plough  Road  ?— Yes. 

Q.  It  was  an  interview  in  the  open  road  ? — I  was  living 
there  about  20  years. 

Q.  He  came  to  your  house  ? — He  served  me. 

Q.  He  was  a  tradesman  ? — He  was  one  of  my  trades- 
men. 

Q.  What  did  he  serve  you  with  ? — Milk. 

Q.  Now  see  how  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  think  of  you. 
Here  is  a  customer  of  mine  with  whom  I  am  on  very 
good  terms.  He  is  trying  to  get  on  the  vestry,  and  if  he 
gets  there  he  may  be  able  to  get  me  the  contract,  and  he 
said,  "If  you  get  me  the  contract  it  is  worth  £100  or 
£200  to  you."  Is  that  all  that  took  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Hudson  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  all  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  I  suppose — I  judge  from  what  I  see  of 
you  in  the  box — you  are  a  man  of  experience  ;  you  held 
your  tongue  ? — I  did  at  that  time.  I  simply  laughed  at 
him. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  Mr.  Hudson  by  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  kick  him  down  the  street  ? — No. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  you  were  approached  ? — 
I  have  not  been  approached  since. 

Q.  Until  you  got  on  to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— {No  answer.) 

Q.  Now,  you  told  us  you  were  approached  both  before 
and  after  you  became  a  member  of  the  Board.  You 
have  given  us  the  one  case  before  you  became  a  Guardian. 
Then  I  take  it  you  left  Rotherhithe  and  came  to  live 
over  here.    When  ? — Eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  come  to  live  in  Poplar? — 1894 
or  1895,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  In  1902  were  you  thinking  of  running  for  a  seat  on 
the  guardian  board  ? — No. 

Q.  You  did  run  for  the  seat  ? — No, 

Q.  How  did  you  get  elected  then? — They  invited  me 
to  stand,  and  I  was  unanimously  elected. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  became  a  member  ? — ^They  asked 
me  to  join  the  board  and  I  was  elected  without 
opposition. 
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Q.  It  was  an  honour  which  some  of  us  are  anxious  to 
obtain  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  much  of  an  honour  now. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  first  elected  a  member  of  the 
board? — In  the  autumn  of  1904. 
Q.  Two  years  ago? — Yes. 

Q.  Since  you  got  on  you  were  approached  by  some- 
body.   Who  was  it  who  approached  you  ? — Not  after. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  What  Mr.  Gribbs  said  was,  they  were  afraid 
to  approach  him  ;  he  was  the  wrong  sort. 

(J/r.  Grant.')  That  is  not  an  answer  to  you.  I  think 
I  asked  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  my  impression  is  that  you 
told  me  that  you  had  been  approached  by  some  people 
l;oth  before  and  after  you  became  a  member  of  the 
Poplar  Board  ?— I  said  they  were  afraid  to  approach  a 
man  like  me. 

{Mr.  Turner.')  The  reply  was — he  was  approached  before 
he  was  a  guardian  and  after. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  an  incorrect  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  I  misled  you  in  my  question.  You  have 
not  been  approached  by  anyone  since  you  became  a 
guardian  ? — -Certainly  not,  by  anyone.  They  would  be 
afraid  to  come  to  me,  because  I  think  they  know  my 
reputation. 

Q.  No  doubt.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hudson  told  you  that 
after  you  got  into  the  vestry,  and  did  not  give  him  the 
contract,  you  did  not  behave  as  a  friend  to  him.  Now, 
we  have  got  all  the  facts  of  that  interview  in  the  Evening 
Standard.  Was  that  the  interview  to  which  you  were 
referring  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  Evening  Standard  interviewed  you, 
and  you  said  something  about  being  bribed  ? — That  was 
misconstrued. 

Q.  Newspapers  often  do  that.  We  all  bear  it  like 
angtls.  It  comes  to  all  of  us  in  turn.  Now,  except  in  this 
one  case  at  Rotherhithe,  where  you  were  approached  with 
regard  to  a  contract,  have  you  ever  in  any  way  been 
approached  in  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Poplar  Union  ? 
—No. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No. 

Q.  The  case  you  have  given  us  is  the  case  that  occurred 
at  Rotherhithe  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  looked  a  little  fishy,  did  it  not,  when  you  found 
tradesmen  supplying  milk  at  the  door  were  willing  to  pay 
£100  to  get  a  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  some  years,  and  I 
suppose  people  talk  in  Poplar  more  than  they  do,  or  as 
much  as  they  do,  anywhere  else  ? — Just  a  little  more. 

Q.  The  men  or  the  women  ? — Both. 

Q.  But  the  women  are  not  worse  than  the  men  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  see,  I  am  defending  the  ladies'  character.  Do 
you  suggest  that  the  children  talked  in  Poplar  about 
things? — Both  men  and  women  did  their  share  in  Poplar. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  defending  the  ladies' 
character.  Then  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
guardians,  the  character  of  the  officials,  and  the  character 
of  the  contractt  rs  :  you  have  heard  no  suggestion  made 
against  these  three  classes  ? — Only  gossip. 

Q.  Yes  ? — -I  have  heard  things  in  gossip. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? — Many  things. 

Q.  What  ? — For  instance,  when  I  joined  the  board  of 
guardians  a  man  met  me  in  the  High  Street  and  told  me 
that  I  was  going  to  make  £300  a  year.    Others  said, 

Y'ou  have  a  job  worth  £300  a  year."  That  is  gossip, 
and  I  have  not  heard  it  once,  but  many  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  man  came  to  me  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  was  got  up  as  a  Christy  minstrel  because  I 
was  wearing  a  white  hat.  Do  you  think  that  was  serious, 
or  friendly  chafE  ? — Serious,  very  serious. 

Q.  I  treated  it  differently.  Now,  when  your  friend 
.'aid  to  you  in  Poplar  High  Street  that  you  had  found  a 
job  worth  £300  a  year,  did  you  treat  it  seriously  or  as 
chaff? — More  as  chaff,  because  I  knew  where  it  came 
from. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — One  of  our  dock  men.  He  clapped 
me  on  the  back  and  said,  "  Now  you  have  got  a  job  worth 
"  £300  a  year.    You  are  landed  for  life."    That  is  gossip. 

Q.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  impression  that  Members 
of  Parliament  are  paid  for  serving  on  Committees.  Did 
you  know  that  ? — No. 
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Q.  I  was  constantly  told  that  I  was  serving  on  Com-     Mr.  Gibbi. 
mittess  and  getting  quite  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it.    Don't  — 
you  think  that  "was  said  in  the  same  way  as  you  were       10  July. 

getting  £300,  and  that  your  friend  was  talking  chaff  ? — ■   

Yes. 

Q.  Like  the  Christy  Minstrels.  Have  you  heard  any 
serious  statement  that  there  is  anything  which  ought  not 
to  be  with  regard  to  the  Poplar  Guardians,  their  officials, 
or  their  contractors  ? — Anything  serious  ?  In  my  business 
capacity  I  get  about  from  shop  to  shop  and  hear  things. 
Very  serious  indeed.  You  would  hardly  believe  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Serious  :  What  do  you  moan  ? — They  believe  we 
are  all  making  a  lot  of  money. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibbs,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Poplar,  is  it  ? — 
I  should  say  it  refers  to  all  London  just  as  much. 

Q.  You  always  do  find  people  who  believe  no  one  is  in 
public  life  except  for  his  own  benefit  ? — ^Yes,  and  a  large 
class  of  people. 

Q.  And  that  class  of  men  either  can't  get  into  public 
life  themselves.  No  one  pretends  that  there  is  no 
corruption  in  public  life,  but  we  all  hope  there  is  not  very 
much.  But  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  you  have  been  a  guardian  for  three  years,  have  you 
ever  seen  anything  which  sugaes>ts  to  you  that  there  is 
any  corruption  on  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Only  one  other  point.  You  have  told  me  that 
when  the  guardians  are  accepting  tradesmen  they  take 
well-known  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

Q.  And  was  there,  did  you  find,  a  bias  in  the  minds 
of  the  guardians  in  favour  of  local  tradesmen  ? — 
Probably  no. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Pyle  is  a  local  tradesman,  and  Mr.. 
Whitlock  is  a  local  tradesman.  You  see  the  Mui^eum 
Dairy  Company  is  up  west  somewhere,  and  Mr.  Whitlock 
is  quite  close  by.  If  the  milk  is  vivonu,  you  would  want 
it  put  right  at  once  ? — The  same  thing  would  happen 
with  regard  to  the  Museum  Dairy  Company.  They 
would  put  it  right  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Q.  The  Museum  Dairy  Company  is  up  in  Blooms- 
bury  ? — That  is  their  head  depot,  1  believe. 

Q.  My  point  is  this.  That  where  you  have  a  constant 
daily  supply  from  tradesmen,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to 
pay  a  trifle  more  to  local  tradesmen,  because  j  ou  can 
constantly  get  at  them,  if  you  want  to  make  a  complaint 
or  send  things  back,  or  want  a  special  supply  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  deal  with  them  myself. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  t  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gibbs  at  this 
moment  if  that  is  the  reason  why  the  meat  is  obtained 
from  Kensington  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  As  Mr.  Robb  has  put  it,  I  will  ask 
about  Kensington  in  a  moment.  Let  me  finish  with  the 
milk. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  the  largest  contract  of  all — the 
meat  contract. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  see,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  was  not  here 
when  you  were  examined,  and  I  was  told  you  are  in 
business  in  a  large  way  as  a  caterer? — One  of  the  largest 
outside  companies.  I  have  ouilt  it  up  all  myself.  I 
have  run  as  many  as  twenty  houses,  and  at  present  am 
running  a  dozen. 

Q.  You  have  had  large  experience,  and  you  say  that  you 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  local  tradesmen  ? — Many  I  do, 
and  milk  most  certainly. 

Q.  Even  if  you  had  to  pay  a  trifle  more  ? — Un- 
doubtedly so,  and  the  same  with  vegetables,  barring 
potatoes. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  meat.  Mr.  Robb  is  very  anxious 
to  know  about  it.  The  meat  contractor  at  the  time 
this  matter  was  raised  was  Mr.  Blott,  of  Kensington  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  He  had  a  very  first-class  trade  among  the  large 
houses  at  Kensington  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  It   is   a   matter   of   common  knowledge  that  at 
Kensington  ? — It  is  not  within  mine. 

Q.  Would  you  not,  for  instance,  find  more  saddles  of 
mutton  than  legs  bought  at  Kensington  than  in  Poplar  ? — 
Perhaps. 

Q.  And  if  a  man  does  a  large  trade  in  prime  joints  he 
can  afford  to  sell  the  cheaper  joints  at  a  lower  figure  ? — He 
could. 
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Mr.  Gibhi.       Q.  Then  that  suggests  to  you  the  reason  why  Mr.  Blott, 

  of  Kensington,  should  be  able  to  secure,  the  meat  con- 

10  July.     tract?— Ko. 

Q.  Does  that  not  strike  you  as  being  the  reason  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Could  he  not  put  in  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  at 
low  prices  ? — Be  could. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  shop  somewhere  where  you  sold  a  lot 
of  saddles  you  could  afford  to  sell  the  other  parts  at 
a  lower  price,  and,  therefore,  if  the  price  was  very  low 
that  may  be  an  explanation  why  Mr.  Blott  got  the 
contract,  and  why  he  had  to  tender  ? 

{Mr.  Enbb.)  Do  you  have  legs  here  ? — But  that  would 
not  apply  to  Poplar,  because  he  would  go  to  the  market 
and  buy  there  all  he  wanted  for  Poplar. 

{Mr.  Grunt.)  Let  me  put  it  to  you.  Suppose  I  have 
got  a  hundred  houses  in  West  Kensington  who  are 
taking  prime  joints  from  me,  and  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
sumption of  20  sheep  a  day.  I  want  200  saddles.  If 
I  go  into  the  nieat  market  in  the  morning  I  could  buy  200 
saddles  without  any  difficulty  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  But  if  I  have  a  contract  to  supply  legs  and  other 
parts  to  bo:ir  s  of  guardians  I  can  afford  to  buy  the 
whole  animal  in«tead  of  buying  only  saddles.  I  get  the 
saddles  for  my  We>t  End  trade,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  for  my  Poplar  trade,  and  I  put  in  a  price  for 
Poplar  which  no  other  man  in  the  trade  could  afford  to 
■do  unless  he  has  a  West  End  trade  to  get  his  profit 
from  ? — Thfit  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Blott  has 
that  trade. 

Q.  I  find  Mr.  Blott  is  at  West  Kensington,  and  there- 
fore I  assume  tliat  he  has  a  West  End  trade  ? — He  may. 
I  think  I  know  Kensington  well. 

Q.  I  know  it  too.  Now,  I  will  go  back  to  yesterday. 
I  want  to  understand  if  what  you  said  is  accurately 
represented,  when  you  said  that  meat  was  supplied  to  the 
Guardians  under  contract  which  was  not  English  meat, 
but  defrosted  meat,  coming  from  Canada  or  America  ? — 
That  was  wl  at  I  saw  and  what  I  found  in  the  relief 
stores  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Q.  Does  th  it  apply  to  the  meat  supplied  to  the  work- 
ihouse  ? — I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — I  don't  know.  I  went  into  the 
workhouse  on  one  occasion,  not  to  find  anything,  but  to 
learn  the  methods  of  distribution.  That  was  what  I  went 
there  for.  The  master  came  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  I  arrived  and  the  meat  was  being  delivered.  The 
house  meat  was  unloaded,  and  the  out-relief  meat  was  left 
in  the  van  and  passed  on  here. 

Q.  Let  me  get  one  point  clear.  Your  complaint  about 
the  meat  w  is  that  it  was  Canadian  or  American  meat  which 
had  been  defr  'sted — I  think  meat  which  had  been  frozen 
and  afterwards  thawed.  Your  complaint  about  the  de 
frostei  fneat  does  not  apply  to  the  meat  that  went  into 
the  \\  orkhouse  ? — No. 

Q.  It  was  the  meat  supplied  for  what  is  called  out-door 
relief  ? — Yes.    It  went  to  North  Street. 

Q.  Meat  w  hich  used  to  be  given  away  under  the  orders 
•of  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  this  defrosted  meat  there  ? — 
Pi'obably  50  times  before  I  made  complaint. 

Q.  And  probably  500  times  ? — It  went  on  so  bad  that  I 
had  to  put  rny  foot  do^vn. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whit  happened  when  you  first  ob- 
served that  defroste  I  meat  was  being  supplied  to  the  out- 
relief  distributors.  When  did  you  observe  it? — Soon  after 
I  joined  the  board. 

Q.  In  1904  ? — Yes.  And  when  I  had  leisure  I  began  to 
take  an  interest. 

Q.  And  you  sent  down  there,  and,  of  course,  being  a 
judge  of  meat  and  observing  what  was  going  on,  you  saw 
that  the  meat  v.  as  not  according  to  that  specified  in  the 
<iontract  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  What  course  did  you  adopt  then  ? — I  spoke  friendly 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  because  I  did  not  want  to  get  the  man 
into  any  bother.  It  went  on  for  a  little  time,  and  then  I 
called  in  Mr.  McCaithy,  Mr.  Crooks,  the  chief  clerk, 
and,  I  think.  Mr.  Diamond. 

Q.  Was  that  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  last 
year  ? — It  would  probably  be  then  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  date  ?— Probably  about  that.  I  could  not  be 
exact  about  the  date.    I  did  not  make  an  entry  of  it.  It 


should  be  on  the  minutes,  Mr.  McCarthy  brought  it  up 
in  committee. 

Q.  Are  you  right  there  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  or  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Q.  According  to  my  copy  of  the  minutes  it  was  you 
yourself  who  brought  it  up  ? — Someone  else  brought  it 
up  and  we  continued  the  discussion. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  entry,  I  am  told  ;  I  have  not  looked 
through  the  minutes  myself.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
general  purposes  committee,  held  on  March  29th,  1905, 
Mr.  Gibbs  reported  that  he  had  seen  in  the  out-relief 
store  40  stones  of  the  roughest  meat  you  can  find.  He 
could  buy  it  on  the  market  at  Is.  a  stone.  Was  that 
when  you  first  called  attention  to  it  ?■ — ^That  would  be 
about  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  the  committee  do  with  it?— Mr.  McCarthy, 
I  think,  I  am  not  quite  sure — someone  took  action 
on  it. 

Q.  May  I  tell  you.  Let  us  just  see.  That  was  on 
the  29th  March,  and  the  committee  called  for  a  report 
from  the  out-relief  distributor.  That  was  Mr.  Phillips, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  29th  of  March.  Your  complaint  was 
that  the  meat  was  the  roughest  meat  you  could  find  in  the 
market  ? — Very  luw  grade. 

Q.  On  the  31st  of  March  Mr.  Lough  wrote  to  Mr. 
Phillips  : — "  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  general  purposes 
"  committee  it  was  reported  that  on  the  28th  and  29th 
"  instant  you  had  in  your  store  a  considerable  quantity  of 
"  beef  received  from  the  contractor  which  was  not  of  the 
"  description  contracted  for  by  the  guardians.  I  am  to 
"  request  that  you  will  furnish  a  full  report  upon  the 
"  matter  for  the  information  of  the  committee. — Yours 
"  faithfully,  G.  Herbert  Lough."  Well,  now,  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  three  days  after,  Mr.  Phillips  replied  to  that 
letter  as  follows: — "  G.  H.  Lough,  Esq., — Dear  Sir, — In 
"  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  I  have  to  report  on 
"  the  dates  named  a  rather  larger  quantity  than  usual  of 
"  meat  not  strictly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
"  as  to  specified  parts,  though  of  equally  good  quality.  On 
"  each  occasion  I  followed  my  general  practice,  viz.,  return- 
"  iug  the  same  to  the  contractor,  who  sent  fresh  meat  on 
"  the  succeeding  day  to  replace  the  quantity  returned. — 
"  Yours  faithfully,  J.  F.  Phillips." 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  these  letters? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  reading  them  so  that  they  may 
appear  on  the  shorthand  note.  Then  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  general  purposes  committee  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Were  you  present  at  that.  Turn  to  the  minutes? — I 
can  say  at  ooce  that  I  was  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  because  what  I  am  going  to  read 
now  does  not  show  whether  you  were  there  or  not. 
I  think  you  probably  were  ? — My  blood  was  up. 

Q.  I  hope  the  guardians'  blood  is  always  up  when  they 
think  there  is  anything  wrong? — Certainly. 

Q.  Then  follows  the  following  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted : — '■  Phillips  attended,  and  stated  that  ail  meat  not 
"  in  accordance  with  the  contract  was  returned  :  part  of 
"  the  meat  seen  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  He  said  that  during  the 
"  pressure  the  contractor  had  sent  down  lar^e  pieces  un- 
"  boned,  and  that  his  men  had  boned  it,  and  took  away 
"  what  was  not  for  the  guardians.  The  committee  ordered 
"  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  contractor  objecting  to  his 
"  biinging  any  meat  not  in  accordance  with  the  contract. 
"  The  committee  were  satisfied  that  the  meat  was  generally 
"  of  uooA  quality,  and  in  accordance  with  the  contract." 
The  contract  with  Mr.  Blott  was  that  he  should  supply 
boned  meat,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  Phillips  said  that  the  contractor,  instead  of 
sending  down  boned  meat,  sent  it  down  with  the  bones 
in,  and  the  meu  took  and  boned  it,  and  after  tvards  sent 
the  boned  meat  to  Phillips  and  took  away  the  rest.  The 
committee  ordered  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  contractor 
objecting  to  his  bringing  in  meat  not  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  committee  were  satisfied  that  the  meat  generally 
was  of  good  quality  and  in  accordance  with  the  contract  ? 
— Have  you  ^ot  the  names  of  the  committee  there  ? 

Q.  I  am  going  to  give  them.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
general  purposes  committee,  Mr.  Bellsham  in  the  chair. 
Present  :  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Bundock,  Mrs. 
Cordery,  Mr.  Diamond,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Jungblut,  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Peckham, 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mrs.  Wilson?— You  have 
got  something  later  than  that. 
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Q.  I  am  coming  to  it.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  committee,  Mr.  Loush,  then,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  wrote  to  Mr.  Blo  t: — "Dear  Sir, — I  am 
"  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  t'  e  ii  spection  of  the 
"  out-relief  stores,  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  committee 
"  were  surprised  to  find  a  conside-able  quantity  of  beef 
^'  which  was  waiting  to  be  returned  to  you  as  not  being 
^'  the  parts  contracted  for  by  the  guardians.  And  on 
"  enquiiing  into  the  matter,  the  gua-dians  were  informed 
"  that  it  had  been  a  frequent  pra^it  ce  f  >v  your  carmen  to 
"  bring  the  meat  from  the  market  and  cut  ofE  parts  from  it 
"  in  the  out-relief  stores.  I  am  to  state  that  the  guardians 
"  consider  such  practice  to  be  open  to  serious  objecti'm, 
"  and  they  have  given  instructions  to  their  officers  that 

under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  permitted  in  future. 
"  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  give  instructions  to  your 
"  assistants  that  no  meat  which  Hoes  not  come  strictly 
"  within  the  terms  of  your  contr  act  must  be  taken  into  the 
"  our-relief  stores  at  Poplar. — -Yours  faithfully,  G.  H. 
"  Lough."  Mr.  Blott  replies  on  the  KHh  of  May  :— 
*'  6,  Church  Street,  Kensington.  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to 
"  your  letter,  in  which  you  state  that  the  guardians  object 
"  to  my  sending  meat  direct  from  the  market  and  taking 
"  the  bone  out  at  the  out-relief  -to  e,  I  have  made 
"  arrangements  to  have  it  done  at  the  market.  It  only 
"  occurred  when  we  had  a  large  o  der  and  ran  short  at 
"  home.  I  quite  see  the  practice  is  obiectionable,  and  it 
"  shall  not  occur  asjain. — I  am.  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
"  servant,  Thomas  W.  Blott."  I  said  West  Kensington, 
and  you  now  see  it  is  Church  Street,  the  best  part  of  the 
West  End.  It  is  against  Barker's,  and  other  fine  shops. 
Let  me  deal  with  this  letter.  If  Mr.  Blott  had  only  done 
this  because  he  ran  short  at  home,  and  had  to  go  to  the 
market,  does  it  not  suggest  to  you  t  le  fact  that  he  could 
find  a  market  for  the  other  parts  V — But  you  have  to  take 
it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Q.  A  grain  ? — I  know  the  position  exactly. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  you  know  and  I  do  not,  will 
you  name  it  ? — I  think  then  that  I  should  have  credit  for 
my  action. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  giving  you  credit '? — I  don't 
think  I  got  it  ofE  the  board. 

Q.  That  is  the  burden  public  men  have  to  bear.  You 
never  get  credit  for  good  deeds ;  you  get  credit  for 
things  you  have  never  done,  and  constantly  blamed  for 
things  you  are  not  responsible  for  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  fairnf^ss  to  you  I  will  put  a 
question  which  I  have  not  yet  done.  That  is  :  at  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Walton,  (m  the  21st  June,  I  asked  Mr. 
Walton  who  were  the  guardians  he  had  seen  drinking  with 
the  master.  The  note  runs: — "Q.  Who  were  the  guardians 
"  jou  have  seen  drinking  with  the  master  ? — I  have  seen 
"  s-vetal  times  the  master  and  t!  e  (.nardians.  Q.  I  want 
"  the  names  of  ea(  h  of  the  guardians  ? — I  might  name  the 
"  whole  board  for  that  matter.  Q.  I  am  not  asking  you 
"  to  make  a  general  charge,  but  the  names  of  the  individual 
"  guardians  whom  you  say  you  have  seen  in  the  cellar 
"  drinking  with  the  master.  Tell  me  the  names  one  after 
*'  the  other  ? — Must  I  tell  you  the  names  ?  Q.  Certainly. 
"  That  is  what  yon  are  here  for — to  tell  the  truth  ? — Mr. 
"  McCitthy.  Q.  Y''es.  Give  me  a  list  of  the  guardians. 
■"  I  may  say  I  shall  want  a  list  of  the  old  guardians  who 
"  have  gone  out  of  office  as  well  as  those  in  office.  I  take 
"  the  piesent  list  of  the  guardiaijs.  I  come  to  Mr.  Crooks. 
"  Have  you  setn  Mr.  Crooks  drinking  beer  with  the 
"master? — No.  Q  Never? — No.  Q.  Mr. Jungblut — did 
"  you  ever  see  him  drinking  beer  with  the  master  ? 
"  — Yes.  Q.  How  often  ? — I  could  not  say  how  often. 
"  Q.  A  number  of  times — once  or  twice  ? — I  have  been 
"  there  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  seen  him  there  on  a 
"  number  of  occasions.  Q.  Mr.  Anderson — have  you  seen 
"  there  ? — Yes.  On  many  occasions  ? — I  could  not  say 
''  how  many.  Q.  On  more  than  one  or  two  ? — More  than 
"  one  or  two.    Q.  Mr.  McCarthy.    You  have  mentioned 

him  already  ?— Y'es.  Q.  Mr.  Ford  ?— Yes.  Q.  Mr. 
"  Gibbs  ? — Yes."  Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  is  it  true  that  you 
were  drinking  in  the  cellar  with  the  master? — I  have. 

Q.  How  often  ? — Not  more  than  three  times  during  my 
connection  with  the  board.  I  think  on  the  first  occasion 
I  could  not  discover  the  master.  1  was  told  where  he 
was,  and  I  had  to  find  my  way  to  the  cellar,  and  he  was 
there.   

Q.  You  found  him  there  ? — Yes,  and  very  probably 
one  or  two  other  names  you  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  he  offer  you  a  glass  of  beer  r — He  did. 


Q.  And  you  took  it  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Oibhs. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  a  cask  at  the  time  ? — I  had  no  ■, 
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knowledge.   

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  a  glass  of  beer  you  did  not 
know  who  gave  it? — No. 

It  might  have  been  beer  belonging  to  the  ratepayers  ? — 
It  might  have  been  ;  and  I  thou  »ht  to  invite  me  to  the 
cellar  was  beneath  my  dignity.  I  should  have  expected 
to  have  been  treated  far  differently  than  being  invited 
into  a  cellar  with  seats  on  barrels. 

Q.  No  one  ever  suggested  sitHng  on  barrels  except  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Punch  ?— It  is  ridiculous. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  occasion.  When  was  the  next 
occasion  ? — Our  friends  were  there.  They  were  there 
when  I  went  there. 

Q.  And  you   had  some  beer  then  ? — Well,  I  think 
we  had  earned  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  glass  ? — No,  I  think 
one  glass  is  my  limit. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  ? — The  same  thing 
would  happen  again,  but  there  would  be  a  long  break  in 
between. 

Q.  Take  it  alt  ngether  ? — I  swear  I  have  not  been  in  the 
cellar  more  than  three  times,  and  to  the  master's  house 
once  only.  It  wai  in  the  morning,  and  he  invited  me  to 
have  a  cup  of  tta. 

Q.  Surely  you  never   had   a   cup  of   tea   with  the 
master  ? — I  did  ;  one  morning  when  I  went  early. 

Q.  You  must  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — Not  quite. 

Q.  Going  there  early  in  the  morning  and  having  a  cup 
of  tea  with  the  roaster.  Now  you  have  heard  the  phrase 
used  often,  and  you  have  used  it,  of  going  down  into  the 
cellar.    How  many  steps  wtre  there  ? — Not  any. 

Q.  What.  Then  why  do  you  keep  on  saying  "  going 
"  down  into  the  cellar"  ? — It  was  not  me.   You  asked  me. 

Q.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  short- 
hand notes.  I  think  you  used  that  phrase  about  the 
cellar  ? — No,  it  is  on  the  ground  floor.  You  go  along  a  lot 
of  corridors  to  get  at  the  place.    It  backs  on  to  the  street. 

Q.  Then  what  is  called  the  beer  cellar  is  simply  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor — one  of  a  series  of  rooms  in  which 
stores  are  kept  ? — Y'es. 

Q.  Anybody  who  hears  that  the  guardians  were  going 
into  the  beer  cellar  would  suppose  that  they  are  going 
down  a  lot  of  steps  to  carouse  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  going  along  a 
corridor,  which  would  lead  to  half  a  dozen  ilifferent  rooms. 
And  the  person  who  said  they  were  going  down  to  the 
beer  cellar  would  either  be  ignorant  of  the  construction 
of  the  house  or  saying  that  which  was  deliberately  mis- 
leading ? — Not  only  that,  but  it  is  a  silly  statement 
altogether. 

Q.  When  the  Daily  Mirror  draws  the  guardians 
asking  for  another  beer  barrel  to  be  brought  in,  you 
think  the  Daily  Mirror  was  silly  ? — Absolutely  silly, 
altogether  nonsense. 

Q.  You  are  not  liable  for  slander  in  replying  to  a 
question  here  ? — I  would  call  it  a  catchpenny. 

Q.  Catch  halfpenny  ? — Catch  halfpenny,  yes. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  dripping,  Mr. 
Gibbs.  Do  JOU  know  how  often  in  the  week  r  ^ast  beef 
is  served  to  the  inmates  ? — I  think  it  was  twice.  But 
that  does  not  account  for  all  the  dripping. 

(ifr  Lansbury.)  One  day. 

(Jf;-  Grant.)  We  will  take  it  one  or  two.  There  is  not 
a  daily  production  of  dripping? — It  does  not  account  for 
all  the  dripping. 

Q.  There  is  on!y  a  weekly  production  of  dripping,  but 
there  is  a  daily  consumption  of  it.  They  use  it  in  all 
sorts  of  way?  ?— They  might  do. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Walton  says  in  this  note,  that  no  dripping  is 
ever  sold  and  none  is  ever  bought  you  wonld  not  say  he 
is  wrong  ? — I  would  not  say  so. 

Q.  Mr  Walton  must  know  about  it  ? — He  ought  to. 

Q.  And  would  probably  know  more  about  it  than  these 
tradesmen  who  are  anxious  to  get  cheap  dripping  ? — But 
others  can  confirm  the  statement  that  dripping  goes  to 
people. 
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Mr.  Gihhs.        Q.  Now,  the  dietary  tables,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  am  told 

  provide  that  roast  beef  shall  only  be  served  on  Sundays? — 

,10^1y.      {No  answer.) 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  for  the  whole  of  the  dripping? — 
It  accounts  for  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  you  know  the  tender  form  for  the 
meat,  it  provides  that  the  guardians  shall  be  supplied 
with  good  English  roast  beef,  fresh  killed,  consisting  of 
thick  flanks,  buttocks,  middle  ribs,  rounds,  and  leg  of 
mutton  pieces  as  ordered.  What  does  that  mean? — Beef 
cuts  known  as  leg  of  mutton  pieces. 

Q.  Like  the  copper  pans  we  heard  of  made  of  tin  ? — 
Not  exactly  the  same,  but  this  is  a  positive  fact. 

Q.  The  other  was  just  as  positive.  There  is  a  joint 
which  is  cut  up  and  is  known  as  leg  of  mutton  ? — Any  good 
housewife  would  know  it. 

Q.  I  will  tell  my  wife.  The  whole  to  be  entirely  free 
from  bone,  and  also  including  such  joints  as  may  be 
ordered  for  the  officers — I  cannot  gather  why  officers 
should  have  different  meat  to  the  others — English  ox 
beef  freshly  killed. 

Q.  I  mean,  if  you  were  specifying  really  good  meat  to 
be  supplied  to  anybody  that  teader  form  would  be  a 
proper  specification  ? — It  would. 

Q.  Now  tell  me,  because  I  know,  what  is  the  cheapest 
joint  of  an  ox  ? — According  to  what  you  want  it  for. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  nutrition. — A  nice  little  bit  of 
rump. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  the  manager  of  Spiers  &  Pond 
told  me.  He  said  rump  steak  at  Is.  ^d.  per  lb.,  because  it 
is  all  solid  meat. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  I  had  said  what  a  manager  of  any- 
establishment  told  me  it  would  have  been  pointed  out 
that  I  had  been  giving  evidence  second-hand. 

( J7ie  Inspector.)  He  is  only  putting  it. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  That  sort  of  thing  has  occurred  over  and.' 
over  again,  and  is  simply  a  waste  of  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  said  that  he  was  told  they  did 
so  and  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  i5ut  he  had  the  tender  forms. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  one  short  witness.  He  comes  from 
Millwall  Docks,  and  he  has  to  get  back. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  very  sorry.  Something  has  been 
said  about  shanks. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  find  that  heads  and  shanks  have 
been  omitted  from  the  tender  forms  for  a  great  many 
years? — Foreign  meat  is  sent  in  with  the  head  and 
shanks.    English  meat  is  dressed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  understand  meat  ? — I  understand. 
It  comes  in  with  the  shanks  on. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  notice  that  they  have  been  omitted 
a  long  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Long  before  these  gentlemen  came  on  to 
the  board  ? — Even  in  the  provinces  they  have  a  different 
way  of  dressing  meat.  The  carcases  that  come  to  London 
from  the  Midlands  are  ditferent  altogether. 

{3Ir.  Robh.)  The  guardians  have  deprived  themselves 
of  the  only  evidence  they  can  have  to  tell  whether  the 
meat  is  home  or  foreign  ?— They  have  done  so. 


Mr.  E.  Seedsman  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Seedsman.      {Mr.  Rohb.)  What  is  your  name? — Edwin  Seedsman. 

~7  Q.  And  you  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mill- 

lOjJnly.      ^all  Dock  Company  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? — Clerk  and  foreman  in  the 
grain  department. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  the  years  1904  and  1905  working 
in  the  grain  department  a  man  named  Carey  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  Barchester  Street  ? — No.  70, 1  believe. 

Q.  Did  it  come  to  your  notice  that  in  November,  1905, 
a  Mrs.  Carey  attended  a  demonstration  of  the  unemployed 
people  to  Mr.  Balfour  at  Whitehall  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Daily  Mail  of  November  7th  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  It  describes  Mr.  Balfour  and 
the  hungry  women.  Mrs.  Carey,  of  70,  Barchester  Street, 
in  addressing  Mr.  Balfour,  said  :  "  My  husband  is  out  of 
"  work.  T  have  five  children  and  have  to  keep  my  mother, 
"  who  is  76.  Last  Friday  someone  kindly  gave  me  3d.  I 
"  got  a  meal.  I  bought  a  pennyworth  of  bacon  bones,  id. 
"  of  cabbage,  Jd.  of  potatoes,  and  a  pennyworth  of  coal. 
"  I  had  no  breakfast  to-day.''  Is  the  lady  described  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  is  working  for  you  ? — I  understand 
so. 

Q.  The  address  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  man  Carey  working  for  you  at  this  time  ? — 
He  was  at  work  on  the  Saturday  previous. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  draw  in  wages  on  the  Saturday 
previous  ? — Well,  they  draw  their  money  each  day.  For 
the  week  ending  November  4th  his  money  was  £2  5s.  3d., 
I  believe. 

Q.  Let  us  be  quite  certain.  Take  it  out  per  day,  to  be 
quite  sure.  Start  at  October  31st :  what  did  he  get  ? — 
The  31st  of  October  the  gang  in  which  he  was  working,  a 
gang  of  seven  men,  earned  £3  10s.  6d.  between  them, 
10s.  Id.  per  man. 

Q.  The  gang  of  seven  men  shared  out  £3  10s.  (jd.  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Carey  was  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  10s.  Id.  apiece. — On  November  1st  the 
gang  of  seven  men  cleared  out  £4  15s.  \Qd. 

Q.  Is  that  13s.  %d.  each  man  ? — Yes.  On  the  2nd,  the 
same  gang  of  seven  men  had  £5  5s.  Ad. 

Q.  That  is  about  15s.?— On  the  3rd  of  the  11th,  the 
gang  of  seven  men  received  £2  12s.  lid.  On  the  4th  of 
xhe  11th  the  gang  of  eleven  men  had  £2  18s.  lid. 


Q.  That  is  8s.  lid.  ?— That  makes  over  £2  a  head. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  £2  15s.  3d.  for  six  days'  work.  This 
man  Carey  had  £2  15?.  M.  That  was  the  week  preceding 
the  deputation  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  Friday  would  be  the  3rd  of  November,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  Friday  Mrs.  Carey  referred  to  in  her 
speech  to  Mr.  Balfour.  "  Last  Friday  someone  kindly 
"  gave  me  3f/."  What  did  Carey  earn  that  Friday  ? — 
Something  like  9s. 

Q.  7s.  Id.  Now,  what  would  Carey's  average  earnings 
be  per  week  for  the  two  years  1904-5  ? — £1  17s.  M. 

Q.  For  the  two  years? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Per  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  employed  before  and  after  the  time  when 
his  wife  made  this  speech  ? — Yes,  and  he  is  still  employed 
in  the  same  gang  at  the  same  work. 

Q.  Was  it  a  true  statement  for  her  to  make  to 
Mr.  Balfour  that  her  husband  was  unemployed  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  have  to  stand  him  off  for 
a  few  days  ? — Exactly  ;  no  work,  no  pay. 

Q.  And  that  has  happened  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  this  speech  was  made  on  the  6th  November,, 
during  the  week  ending  the  4th  November  he  had  earned 
£2  15s.  3d.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Which  was  good  money  for  a  working  man  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  his  average  earnings  for  the  whole  of  the  two 
years  1904—5  was  £1  17s.  8d.  per  week? — Quite  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Q.  After  this  speech,  was  Carey's  attention  drawn  to  it 
by  his  fellow  working-men  ? — I  believe  so.  I  don't  mix 
with  the  men,  but  I  believe  so. 

Q.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  his  wife's  rema'ks. 
Following  Mr.  Corrie  Grant's  remarks,  I  ask  you  if  you 
heard  some  gossip  about  it  ? — Exactly  ;  there  must  be 
gossip. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? — Nothing  much,  hardly  worth 
while. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  made  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
which  I  read  to  you,  a  true  and  correct  statement  ? — I 
should  say  not,  according  to  this  book. 
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Q.  And  this  woman  took  part  in  a  demonstration  which 
I  understand  was  organised  by  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  do  not 
say  that.    I  did  not  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Q.  By  Mrs.  Crooks  ? 

{The  Iiifipector.)  Are  you  going  to  show  that  this  lady 
was  in  receipt  of  relief  ? 

(1/r.  Robb.)  No,  sir.  I  am  showing  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  statements  made  by  the  alleged  unem- 
ploved  when  they  went  to  Mr.  Balfour.  I  put  in  the 
Daily  Mail. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  May  I  dispose  of  this.  Any  one  of  our 
guardians  will  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Carey  has  never  had 
relief  at  all. 

(The  Inspector.')  What  she  said  was  evidently  not 
true. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  this  is  the  demonstration  organised 
in  Poplar.  They  got  a  bill  out  calling  it.  I  now  put  in 
the  bill. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  have  it  then. 

{Mr.  Lan^bury.)  The  question  is  this.  How  far  any 
Poplar  Guardian  acting  as  a  member  of  the  whole 
board  can  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements 
which  were  made  at  that  deputation.  Was  this  woman 
Carey  a  well-known  woman  ? — I  do  not  know. 

{ifr.  Grant.)  Her  husband  is  a  good  workman  ? — 
Yes. 

{Mr.  Lansbvry.)  I  only  want  to  tell  you. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Has  this  woman  ever  had  relief  from 
the  Poplar  Guardians  ? 
{Mr.  Lansbury.)  No. 
{Mr.  Robb.)  I  never  suggested  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  with  regard  to  this  deputation  to 
Mr.  Balfour.  Did  you  ascertain  who  these  pen;  le  were 
•who  made  complaints,  and  did  you  get  their  names  and 
addresses  and  supply  them  to  the  Church  Army  and  ask 
them  to  investigate  them  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  did.  You  know  that  thing  was 
arranged  within  a  fortnight.  This  woman  was  brought 
as  a  typical  woman  out  of  Bromiey,  and  I  had  to  rely 
on  other  people's  information.  Colin  Campbell,  of  the 
Church  Army,  said  that  if  I  gave  him  names  he  would 
investigate  their  cases.  I  want  to  explain  this  to  explain 
my  bond  fides  in  the  matter. 

{The  T?ispfctor.)  Just  let  me  ask  one  question.  Did 
you,  at  the  time  this  woman  was  making  this  statement, 
tnow  that  what  she  was  saying  was  not  true  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Certainly  I  did  not.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  her  that  I  provided  her  with  a  pair  of 
boots. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  clear  up  one  point.  It  is  my 
fault  entirely  that  I  make  statements  without  books.  I 
find  this  Ernest  Carey,  of  70,  Barchester  Street,  in  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  January  6th,  1906,  had  relief  in 
kind  to  the  amount  of  5s.  Qd.  ;  this  was  repeated  for  the 
-week  ending  January  20th  ;  and  on  the  27th  he  had 
6s.  &d.  ;  February  3rd,  5s.  8d.  ;  and  the  total  was  £1  2s.  9d. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Seedsman,  you  can  look  at  your  book  and 
tell  whether  on  January  6th,  1906,  or  February  3rd, 
Carey  was  earning  V — For  the  week  ending  January  4th, 
the  gang  earned  £2  15s.  per  head.  The  iollowing  week 
they  earned  something  under  £1,  as  things  were  slack. 
The  week  after  they  earned  about  £5  19s.  9rf. 

Q.  Now  January  27th  ? — The  week  ending  January  25th, 
£10  ITs.  Sd.  between  seven  men. 

Q.  The  week  ending  February  3rd  ? — Our  week  ends 
on  Thursday.    £6  17s.  Ad.  between  seven  men.  The 


average  for  the  last  six  months  ending  January  28th,  1906,  Mr.  Scedtman. 
for  this  gang  was  £1  15s.  %d. 

10  July. 

Q.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mrf.  Carey  obtaining  relief   

from  the   guardians  was   committing   Iraud? — If  her 
husband  was  not  at  work,  he  should  have  been. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  The  victim  in  this  ca'^e  happens  to  be  me. 
Mrs.  Carey  received  through  me  to  help  her,  10s.  It  was 
not  the  ratepayers'  money. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  gave  on  charitable  grounds  ? 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  I  a^ked  at  the  meeting  whether  there 
was  any  person  who  could  supply  me  with  information 
that  we  were  being  defrauded,  and  I  received  a  letter 
from  some  person  at  Millwall  Dock?,  and  immediately  it 
was  stopped.  From  information  we  have  obtained,  I 
hope  we  shall  prosecute  this  man  for  obtaining  relief 
under  false  pretences. 

{The  Inspector.)   I  remember  the  woman  quite  well 
and  heard  her  make  the  statement. 

(il/r.  Robb.)  The  position  is  that  Mr.  Seedsman  says 
that  this  man  who  in  January  last  was  obtaining  outdoor 
relief  from  the  Poplar  Guardians  was  earning  at  that 
time  £1  15s.  per  week  ? — Perhaps  not  at  that  time,  but 
for  the  six  months. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  up  to  the  present  time,  earned  an  average 
of  £1  5s.  per  week,  and  for  the  two  years,  £1  17s.  Sd. 

{Air.  Robb.)  That  is  the   kind  of   case   which  Mr. 
Lansbury  calls  typical. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  Please. 

(JA?-.  Robb.)  If  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Lansbury  I  am 
sorry.  She  was  taken  up  to  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  typical 
case.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lansbury  meant  that  it  was  put 
forward  as  a  typical  case.  The  word  "  typical "  was 
certainly  used. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  Was  Carey  always  working  in  the  same 
gang  ;  that  is,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  ? — If  he 
was  not,  he  should  have  been.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  gang,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
work  was  there  for  him. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  the  ganger  ? 
— Torry. 

Q.  And  would  you,  as  a  favour,  give  Mr.  Ford  any 
information  you  can  about  the  matter  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Find  out,  please,  if  in  any  one  week 
he  did  no  work. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  have  the  number  of  the  gangV — 
No.  4. 

Q.  In  the  grain  department  at  the   Docks  ? — Grain 
department,  Millwall  Docks. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  receipts  from  the  men  whom  the 
ganger  pays  the  money  to  ? — No,  he  does  not  sign.  We 
pay  them  on  contract  form,  and  he  does  not  sign. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  he  shares 
the  money  ? — He  shares  the  money. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  seven  men,  and  the  earnings  for 
the  week  were  £7,  you  don't  know  that  each  man  would 
receive  £1  ? — Oh,  yes  I  do.  I  know  they  all  share  it 
together.    They  share  it  fairly. 

Q.  How  does  the  gang  know  what  has  been  earned  V — 
They  know — they  know.    They  don't  want  any  telling. 

Q.  Have  the  gangers  to  pay  money  to  trimmers  out  of 
their  money  V — No. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  FordV 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  take  Mr.  Greaves  next,  sir.  I 
think  he  is  here. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Greaves  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(3Ir.  Robb.)  What  is  your  name,  your  Christian  name? 
— Thomas  William.  I  take  it,  before  I  give  evidence, 
Mr.  Inspector,  that  whatever  evidence  I  give  I  am  pro- 
tected afterwards  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  yes? — Only  the  very  first  witnese 
to  tell  the  truth  Mr.  Crooks  wanted  to  lock  up. 

Q.  You  shall  not  be  locked  up  ?  —  Mr.  Crooks 
suggested  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  attend  under  a  summons  from  the 
Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  I  do. 


Q.  What  is  your  business? — Anelectrical  supply  agent.    Mr.  Greaves. 

Q.  And  where  do  you  carry  on  that  business  ? — In  the  m^j^ 
City  at  present ;  previously  in  Poplar.   J' 

Q.  What  place  ? — 38,  St.  Leonard's  Road. 

Q.  That  is  in  Poplar  ? — Yes,  previously. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  formerly  carried  on  business. 
Where  do  you  carry  it  on  now  ?— Leadenhall  Street. 

Q.  The  number,  please. — 73. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  a  contract  under  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  two. 
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Mr.  Greaves.       Q.  When  was  that  ?— 1903  and  1904. 

lo'jul  ^*  ^^^^  ""^^  contract  for  ?  —  Electric  light 
 ^'  supplies. 

Q.  Did  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  happen 
with  regard  to  the  contract  you  held  in  1904? — Well,  in 
what  respect.  I  had  some  difidculty  in  deliveries,  if  that 
is  what  )  on  refer  to. 

Q.  Yes,  did  anything  happen  in  respect  to  them  ? — 
Well,  after  receiving  one  or  two  letters  regarding  the 
slowness  of  delivery,  Mr.  Madeley  wrote  to  me  to  meet 
Mr.  McCarthy  at  the  house  one  evening  at  6.30. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — I  should  think  in  June  or  July, 
1904,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  McCarthy  at  the  house  at  6.30?— 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Where  ? — In  Mr.  Madeley's  office. 

Q.  What  took  place  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  put  it  before  me 
what  a  serious  matter  it  was  for  me  to  deliver  things  so 
slowly.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  deliver  some  of  the  things,  and  I  invited 
both  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Madeley  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  board. 

Q.  You  asked  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  said  that,  as 
he  could  not  deal  with  me  he  would  leave  Mr.  Madeley  to 
deal  with  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McCarthy  leave  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Madeley  say  ? — He  said  he  would  get 
me  £10  if  I  would  surrender  the  contract. 

Q.  Who  was  he  to  get  it  from  ? — Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  ? 

Q.  You  must  tell  us  ? — I  would  rather  not  mention 
the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — That  is  only  my  inference  if  I 
say  yes. 

Q.  You  are  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  I  think  if 
you  know  the  source  from  which  the  £10  was  to  come 
you  should  tell  us  ? — The  only  source  which  I  know  was 
they  told  me  it  was  practically  the  same  source  as  the 
person  who  was  going  to  supply  the  goods  I  did  not 
supply,  and  who  did  so. 

Q.  Who  was  it  supplied  them? — Mr.  Pyle. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  the  money  was  coming  from  the 
same  source  ? — Mr.  Madeley  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  accept  the  £10  to  cancel  the  contract  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Madeley  ever  bring 
the  matter  before  the  board  in  response  to  your  invita- 
tion ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reasonable  or  iust  cause  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  your  deliveries  ? — Naturally,  I 
should  say  no. 

Q.  V/as  it  a  matter  under  your  control  or  not  ? — Most 
of  the  instances  were  quite  beyond  my  control. 

Q.  Would  any  other  contractor  have  been  in  the  same 
position  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  special  article  ? — In  this  particular 
instance  it  was  a  certain  kind  of  electric  lamp,  and  I  have 
corresponc'ence  showing  that  there  were  no  such  lamps  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  time,  which  I  can  produce  if  neces- 
sary, although  they  were  apparently  delivered  the  next 
day  by  another  contractor. 

(The  Inspector.)  If  there  were  no  lamps  in  Great 
Britain,  why  tender  for  them? — They  were  not  on  the 
tender  form.  They  were  out  of  contract.  Besides,  it 
was  only  owing  to  pressure  of  business  they  were  not 
here.    They  were  not  in  the  contract. 

(J/r.  Bobb.)  In  those  two  years  what  was  the  total 
amount  of  your  deliveries  against  the  estimates  in  the 
tenders  ? — As  near  as  I  can  say,  I  think  my  tender  was 
for  something  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  and  my 
deliveries  several  hundreds.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

Q.  For  electric  lighting  supplies  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  tender  would  be  less  than  one  hundred  ;  and 
the  delivery  ? — Several  hundreds — two  or  three  hundreds 
— quite  that  ;  probably  four  hundred.  Getting  on  that 
way,  anyhow. 


Q.  You  are  speaking  approximately,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been  an  advantage  to 
someone  else  if  you  had  surrendered  the  contract? — 
Possibly. 

Q.  Mr.  Greaves,  I  am  going  to  ask  this.  I  do  not 
know  whether,  as  a  manufacturer  and  agent,  you  will  tell 
me.  When  you  are  obtaining  tenders  for  electrical 
supplies,  and  you  want  £400  worth,  do  you  get  the  best 
manufacturers  to  tender  by  specifying  ionly  £70  or  £80  ? 
— You  don't  get  the  best  terms. 

Q.  The  best  terms.  If  any  institution  knew  that  its 
requirement  in  a  certain  year  was  400,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  specify  80  or  100  only  ?— Cer- 
tainly not  ;  no  business  man  would  do  it. 

Q.  Would  you  get  the  best  terms? — Not  on  a  small 
tender. 

Q.  Would  you  get  the  best  firms  in  competition  under 
those  conditions  ? — I  don't  think  a  large  firm  would 
tender  for  a  small  item  like  that. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  yours.    I  want  the  lowest 
tender  you  put  in.    I  think  that  was  rejected  ? — Yes. 
Q.  When  was  that  ? — March,  1905,  last  year. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  look  at  your  tender,  and  then 
tell  us.  I  should  like  you  to  have  Mr.  Pyle's  before  you 
and  take  the  two.  Could  not  we  have  those,  Mr.  Lough. 
(To  witeess.)  Have  you  the  two  before  you? — Only  one, 
1904-5. 

Q.  Is  that  your  own  ?— Yes.  1905  you  asked  me  for, 
didn't  you  ? 

Q.  Yes.  (To  the  Impector.)  This  is  rather  important, 
sir.  I  want  to  compare  Mr.  Pyle's  accepted  tender  in 
1905  with  Mr.  Greaves'  rejected  tender.  I  want  him 
to  have  the  two  before  him.  I  want  just  to  analyse 
them.    Have  you  the  two  there  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  give  me  the  dates  of  those  docu- 
ments.   I  want  them  ? — 1905,  March. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle's  accepted  tender  for  1905  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  your  own  rejected  one  ? — I  have  not 
got  that  yet. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Haven't  you  a  copy  ? — ^No,  I  haven't. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  was  here  yesterday. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  sent  some  papers  away  to  have  the 
figures  worked  out.  It  may  be  among  those.  I  don't 
know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  is  the  first  item  ? — Glow  lamps. 

Q.  Just  read  any  item  out  ? — Sixteen  dozen  glow  lamps, 
16  dozen  Ediswan,  \^s.  ;  sixteen  dozen  Electra  and 
B.T.H. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  prices.  Are  they  fair  and 
proper  prices  ? — The  Ediswan  is  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  What  was  the  normal  price  for  Ediswan's  at  that 
time  on  the  market  ? — About  14s.  I  should  charge. 

Q.  And  the  other  lamps? — There  is  one  at  lis.  Gc^.y 
abjut  7s.  &d. 

Q.  Electra.  What  is  the  next  item  ?— B.T.H.  Priced 
at  I2s.  &d.    They  cost  8s.  6fZ. 

Q.  Yes  ;  and  the  next  item  ? — Dynamo  brushes  ;  they 
are  all  really  about  the  same  price — 3s.  Qd,,  4s.,  and  4s. 
per  dozen. 

Q.  All  the  dynamo  brushes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  dozen  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  they  range  from  ? — One  item  in 
my  tender,  they  cost  4s.  9fZ.,  but  here  they  are  4s.  a  dozen. 

Q.  One  item  in  your  tender  they  cost  4s.  9rZ.  each. 
Which  item  is  that,  please  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the 
definite  one,  but  those  are  all  about  the  same  prices. 

Q.  You  will  get  it  from  your  own  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  quoted  by  Pyle  at  ? — 3s.  or  4s.  a 
dozen. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  for  him  to  execute  the  contract  at 
that  price? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Without  making  a  severe  loss  ? — He  could  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  prices  of  the  dynamo 
brushes  :  are  they  fair  prices  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Which  ? — Well,  I  don't  think  you  would  under- 
stand. 1  and  2,  and  1  and  2  again,  they  are  all  |fair 
prices  with  the  exception  of  one  number,  which  I  will, 
point  out  presently. 
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Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  one  number 
and  the  other  ? — One  is  a  proprietary  article  and  comes 
from  a  special  maker. 

Q.  Now,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  gross 
amount  of  the  tender  ? — It  would  reduce  it  by  about 
£40  or  £50. 

Q.  And  you  get  an  estimate  of  under  £100  when  the 
estimate  is  low.  A  reduction  like  that  materially  affects 
the  situation  ? — Most  certainly. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  so  serious  if  the  full  requirement 
of  300  or  400  was  specified  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  But  this  reduction  has  the  greater  effect  on  the 
low  amount  of  the  estimate  given  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any 
brushes  were  railed  for '?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  Oi'  any  deliveries  ?— I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  think  we  had  that  from  Mr.  Oxley.  I  suppose 
you  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  there  were  no 
deliveries  ? — What  I  expected. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  expected  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  I  describe  the  position  fairly  if  I  say  this. 
That  for  lamps  which  were  certain  to  be  delivered  a  high 
price  is  charged,  and  for  dynamo  brushes  which  were 
never  called  for,  in  one  instance  a  ridiculous  price  is 
quoted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  price  per  dozen  which  it  would  cost  for  one 
item  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  items  of  brushes.  Pyle's 
tender  for  brushes  is  £4  10.s.  My  tender  is  £61  is., 
and  I  put  a  small  profit  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle's  is  what  ?— £4  10s. 

Q.  These  two  special  items,  Nos.  4  and  5.  Pyle's  price 
is  £4  10s.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  yours  ? — £61  4s. 

Q.  Which  was  the  fair  and  proper  price — yours  or  Mr. 
Pyle's  ? — I  put  about  10  per  cent,  profit  on  my  price. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Pyle  had  been  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
quantity  of  these  brushes  he  would  have  lost  £60.  Of 
course,  with  his  usual  luck,  we  hear  he  was  not  called 
upon.  What  is  the  next  item  of  brushes '? — The  other 
items  of  ours  are  very  similar,  practically  the  same  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  calling  for  special  comment  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  last  year  you  tendered '? — Except  in 
the  case  of  the  lamps,  the  prices  I  quoted  from  memory 
are  about  correct.  B.T.H.  10s.,  14s.  6d.  Royal  Ediswan  ; 
they  are  18s.  on  Pyle's  tender  ;  lis.  6fZ.  Electra  on  Pyle's, 
and  7s.  6d.  on  mine. 

Q.  Your  price  is  for  the  articles  which  were  in  fact 
called  for  and  delivered  '?— I  was  about  30  or  40  per  cent, 
lower  than  Pyle's. 

Q.  So  that,  although  the  guardians  accepted  a  tender 
which  was  superficially  much  lower  than  yours,  in  practice 
it  would  have  worked  out  that  they  would  have  saved 
30  or  40  per  cent,  by  accepting  yours  V — That  is  so. 

Q.  Because  they  never  took  from  Mr.  Pyle  the  low- 
priced  article  and  did  take  the  high-priced  article  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle  described  his  system  to  us  yesterday. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  systems  of  tendering  ? — 
Well,  I  know  if  I  had  had  a  system  of  finessing  I 
should  have  got  an  order  for  the  other  priced  article. 

Q.  Is  that  what  it  is  termed,  finessing  V — I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  an  expression  of  art,  or  a  technical  term, 
or  an  expression  of  artfulness? — A  little  bit  of  each,  I 
think. 

Q.  Finessing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Seriously,  is  that  a  term  well  understood  among 
contractors  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  well  understood  in  Poplar '? — I  think  it  is 
generally  done,  anyhow. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  had  been  done  in  this  instance, 
looking  at  the  tenders  ?— I  don't  think  you  need  to  ask 
me  that. 

Q.  And  I  don't  think  so.  Have  you  tendered  since 
then  ?— No. 

Q.  Why  not? — I  did  not  think  it  was  any  use. 

Q.  Did  not  think  it  any  use.  Why  ? — I  don't  suppose 
I  should  have  got  it,  and  it  is  no  use  wasting  time  and 
energy. 


Q.  What  led  you  to  suppose  you  would  not  get  it  ?    Mi:  Greaves. 

— After  the  experience  of  the  previous  year,  when  I  see   

a  tender  put  in  like  that.    I  knew  all  about  it.  10  July- 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  which  led  you  to 
suppose  it  was  no  use  you  tendering  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Greaves.  Had  you  been 
approached  in  any  way  ? — I  had  been,  but  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  tender. 

Q.  Have  you  been  approached  at  any  time  in  connec- 
tion with  any  tenders  ? — Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — By  a  guardian  and  an  ex-guardian. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? — Smith  and  Peacock. 

Q.  What  did  they  approach  you  about  ? — They  asked 
me  for  a  fixed  amount  of  money  to  pass  a  contract — to 
pass  an  appointment. 

Q.  They  asked  you  for  a  fixed  amount  of  money  to 
pass  a  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  contract  was  that.     What  was  the  fixed 
amount  of  money  ? — Twenty  pounds. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place  ? — On  two 
or  three  occasions  at  various  places. 

Q.  This  particular  request.  Where  did  it  take  place, 
and  on  what  date  ? — There  were  several  occasions.  There 
was  no  particular  request.  It  happened  on  saveral 
occasions. 

Q.  You  must  be  a  little  more  defiuite.  You  are  makiag 
a  serious  charge  against  a  guardian.  When  was  it. 
How  long  ago  V — Oh,  how  long  ago  ?    March,  1904. 

Q.  And  where  were  you.  Where  did  you  see  these 
people  when  they  asked  ? — -I  was  frequently  in  their 
company. 

Q.  Where  ? — I  was  frequently  in  their  company. 

Q.  At  what  place  ?— -Sometimes  in  the  street,  some- 
times in  a  pub. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  pub  this  took  place? — On  one  occasion. 

Q.  What  was  the  contract  that  they  were  to  pass  ? — 
It  was  not  exactly  a  contract.  It  was  the  appointment 
of  a  tradesman  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum. 

Q.  Appointment  of  tradesman  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  the  supply  of  what.  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  contracts  for  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Not 
this  particular  one. 

Q.  I  understood  that  at  the  start.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
afraid  we  must  go  on  with  it.  What  had  these  guardians 
to  do  with  the  Sick  Asylum  ? — They  were  managers. 

{The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  we  are  not  investigating 
the  matters  of  the  Sick  Asylum. 

(J/ic.  Grant.)  But  these  are  guardians,  and  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  raked  to  the  very  bottom. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  did  you  say  to  that  request  for 
£20  ? — ^First,  I  refused  to  give  it.  I  said  I  was  sorry  I 
could  not  give  it. 

Q.  Were  they  both  together  when  they  made  the 
request,  or  did  you  see  them  separately  ? — Afterwards, 
when  the  thing  was  given  away  I  saw  them  both 
together,  and  they  told  me  I  had  myself  to  blame  for 
losing  it.  I  had  had  it  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  the  contract  for? — Tele- 
phonic electrical  work. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  lost  it 
because  you  would  not  pay  £20  ? — I  lost  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  are  the  tenders  taken  for  that  work? — Every 
six  months — March  and  September. 

Q.  Was  it  in  September,  1904,  you  lost  it  ? — March, 
1904. 

Q.  After  this  occurrence  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  tenders  going  in  they  saw  you  sepa- 
rately, and  after vvards  they  saw  you  both  together? — ■ 
That  is  right. 

Q.  And  told  you  you  had  only  yourself  to  blame  ? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Is  that  all  about  that  question  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  approached  on  any  other 
occasion  by  any  guardian  ? — No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Or  by  any  official  ? — No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  payment  to  anyone, 
directly  or  indirectly  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Greaves       Q.  Were  you  living  io  Poplar  at  that  time  ? — Oh,  yes. 
lOJuly         Q.  Were  you  on  familiar  terms  with  the  guardians  ?— 

 '     A  few,  yes. 

Did  you  ever  treat  them  ? — Well,  not  from  a  treating 
point  of  view.  I  don't  say  I  haven't  had  a  drink  with  a 
friend.  You  are  naturally  friendly  with  people  in  the 
same  district. 

Q.  Who  paid  ? — Both,  I  sbould  say 

Q.  Who  are  the  guardians  you  used  to  meet  when  you 
were  in  Poplar  carrying  out  the  contracts — those  you 
were  particularly  familiar  with.  You  ought  to  tell  us,  in 
justice  to  the  rest  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  guardians,  I  may  tell 
you.  The  large  majority  of  them  ought  not  to  have 
their  names  brought  into  this  mire.  They  are  very 
decent  people,  and  I  don't  think  you  should  ask  that, 
Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  get  at  ? — There 
are  a  few  gentlemen  on  the  board. 

Q.  If  the  majority  ought  not  to  have  their  names  in 
the  mire,  it  is  all  the  more  important  you  should  specify 
those  whom  you  met  in  public-houses  an-d  drank  with 
them  ? — If  I  did,  it  was  not  for  any  wrong. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names? — I  don't  see  any  benefit 
accruing  from  it. 

Q.  If  I  do  not  ask  you  for  it,  Mr.  Grant  will  at  the 
proper  time.  Did  you  meet  the  two  guardians  you  have 
named  in  that  way  ? — I  have  done,  yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? — In  several  places. 

Q.  Gives  us  the  names  ? — If  you  give  me  a  directory 
of  all  the  pubs  in  Poplar  we  might  go  through  it. 

Q.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  you  met  them  at  all 
the  public-houses  in  Poplar  ? — A  large  number. 

Q.  Who  else  besides  ;  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Smith,  I 
think  you  named  ? — That  is  so. 

(J/r.  Smith.)  Mr.  Davy,  that  is  false,  sir  ;  I  repudiate 
the  statement  as  a  diabolical  lie. 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes.    Is  that  Mr.  Smith  ? 

(Mr.  Smith.)  I  have  never  approached  him  or  anybody 
else  from  any  point  of  view. 

(il/r.  Robb.)  You  hear,  Mr.  Greaves,  what  Mr.  Smith 
says.    Did  you  meet  him  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  Frequently  '? — But  I  'don't  think  there  is  anything 
in  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  meet  for  ? — We  met  very  often,  but 
not  for  any  particular  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  discus's  tenders  and  contracts  at  those 
meetings? — I  have  done  at  times. 

Q.  Who  were  the  guardians  you  met  in  that  fashion? — 
Seeing  that  there  was  no  one  else,  I  should  say,  that  I 
have  ever  approached,  or  have  ever  approached  me,  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  bring  their  names  in. 

Q.  I  want  to  know.  You  see  you  were  a  contractor 
holding  contracts.  I  want  to  know  who  of  your  em- 
ployers at  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  you  at 
public-houses,  discussing  matters  of  business  with  you  ? — 
I  have  had  a  drink  with  quite  six  or  seven  different 
guardians  without  anything  wrong  accruing  from  it. 

Q.  What  were  their  names,  please.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  would  be  to  go  through  the  list.  Was  Mr.  Crooks 
one  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  .Tungblut  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  drink  with 
Mr.  Jungblut. 

(3Ir.  Jungblut.)  Who  paid  for  it  ? — I  think  we  paid 
for  one  each. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Anderson  ?— No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — Once,  I  think  ;  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Ford  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  R.  H.  Gibbs  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  a  particular  friend  of 
mine. 

Q.  Mr.  Poole  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  drink  with  Mr. 
Poole. 

Q.  Mr.  Finden  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
Q.  Mr.  Peckham  ?— No. 
Q.  Mr.  Webster  ?— I  don't  think  so,  no. 
Q.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes,  sure. 
Q.  Mr.  Phillips?— I  don't  know  him. 


Q.  Mr.  Sumner? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Beaumont  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  BellshamJ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Yeo?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Lindsay  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  ?— Which  Mr.  Smith  ? 

(3Ir.  Smith.)  Yes,  be  has  had  a  drink  with  me. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  S.  Bacon  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Watts  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Bundock  ?— No. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond  ? — No  ;  I  think  you  have  the  lot. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  will  have  the  names  over.  Jungblut, 
McCarthy,  Gibbs,  Finden,  Smith,  and  Poole.  Was 
Mr.  Poole  one  ? — Mr.  Poole  is  a  publican,  so  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Is  there  any  explanation  as  to  the  other 
five.    Are  they  publicans  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Gibbs.)  In  how  many  public-houses  has  he  seen 
me,  or  been  with  me  ? — One,  I  think. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  not  whether  the  witness  has 
been  drinking  with  a  pal  in  a  public-house.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  he,  as  a  contractor,  has  been  consorting 
with  guardians  in  public-houses  ? — That  is  what  I  deny. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  You  told  me,  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  the  fact 
was  you  were  a  contractor  at  the  time? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  were 
pals  at  the  time. 

Q.  So  we  get  the  established  fact  of  guardians  and  a 
contractor  who  were  pals  mi  eting  and  having  refresh- 
ment together  at  this  time  ? — Yes,  and  several  others. 

Q.  You  told  me  just  now  you  used  sometimes  to 
discuss  tenders  and  contracts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Inspector  that  it  was  not 
an  advantage  to  a  contractor,  being  a  pal  of  the 
guardians  ? — Oh,  very  possibly. 

Q.  You  know  it  was,  don't  you  ? — I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Perhaps  when  you  lost  your  contract  a  greater  pal 
came  along.  There  are  degrees  of  friendship,  I  suppose  ? 
—  I  expect  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pyle  also  a  friend  of  the  guardians? — I 
think  you  should  have  asked  him  when  he  was  here. 

Q.  I  think  perhaps  I  should,  and  possibly,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  shall  ask  the  Inspector  to  invite  Mr.  Pyle 
to  come  back. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Surely  that  is  not  quite  fair.  Mr.  Pyle 
has  been  here. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Have  you  drunk  with  Mr.  Pyle  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  ? — People  living  in  a  parish  for  many  years 
cannot  help  knowing  guardians  or  tradesmen  or  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pyle  on  the  same  terms  with  them  as  you 
were  ? — Rather  better,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a  guardian 
carrying  out  a  contract  for  the  guardians  under  an 
assumed  name  ? — I  have  heard  that  was  so. 

Q.  Do  you  koow  of  anything? — I  think  so. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know? — I  know  of  a  building 
contract  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Gibbs. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — Some  year  or  two  back. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  date  ? — Not  from 
memory.  Not  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  may  tell  you,  but  carried 
out  in  the  name. 

Q.  Not  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  guardian  ? — No,  nothing  to  do 
with  him  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  contract  for — for  the  guardians  or 
for  Blackwall  Branch  Asylum  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  That  has  to  do  with  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Was  it  a  Poplar  guardian  that  you  suggest 
carried  it  out  in  the  name  of  Gibbs.  Who  was  the 
guardian  ? — Mr.  A.  Smith. 

(Mr.  Smith.)  That  is  another  diabolical  and  direct  lie, 
and  when  the  time  comes  I  will  prove  it. 

(ITie  Inspector.)  When  the  time  comes. 

(Air.  Smith.)  I  cannot  stand  here  and  be  shot  at. 
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{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  was  G-ibbs? — I  think  he  was  in 
Mr.  Smith's  employment.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  reaUse  the  gravity  of  all  you  say  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I 
should  not  say  it  if  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  know  that  was  the  case? — Z.  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  th'nk  you  ought  to  give  us  the  date,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  of  that  circumstance  ? — During  1904  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Gibbs>,  who  you  suggest  was  a  fictitious 
contractor,  supposed  to  die  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  And  afterwards  did  he  come  to  life  again  ? — I  have 
heard  so  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  all  you  know.  It  is  not  fair  and  right 
to  make  a  charge  and  not  tell  us  all  you  know  by  way  of 
detail.  Is  there  any  further  circumstance  connected  with 
this  matter  you  can  tell  the  Inspector  ? — I  believe  that 
the  work  he  had  undertaken  was  never  finished.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  died  ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  done. 

Q.  Where  was  he  found  after  his  supposed  death  ? — I 
can't  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  find  him  ? — I  don't  know  any  more. 

Q.  Come,  sir,  didn't  you  go  and  see  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
Didn't  you  go  and  ask  where  he  was — whether  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  ? — Me  ?  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — I  understand  that  the 
managers  of  the  Sick  Asylum  took  the  matter  up  and 
instructed  their  solicitors  to  proceed. 

Q.  And  did  a  clerk  go  round  there.  You  know  all 
about  this  matter.  Please  tell  us  ? — I  believe  the 
solicitors  took  the  matter  up,  and  naturally  someone 
would  go  there. 

Q.  Was  Gibbs  alive  or  dead,  in  fact.  Do  jou  know 
that  ?— Alive. 

Q.  And  where  was  he  at  the  time  he  was  supposed  to 
be  dead  ? — About  Poplar  somewhere. 

Q.  At  whose  house  ? — What  I  know  of  it,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  take  it  you  want  me  to  say  he  was  at 
Smith's  ? 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything  but  what  you 
know  ? — You  appear  to  have  some  information  that  you 
want  me  to  say  something  about,  and  if  you  put  it  plain 
I  will  answer. 

Q.  Was  he  found  at  Mr.  Smith's  house  after  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  ? — He  would  have  been  there  after- 
wards, seeing  that  he  worked  there.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge.  You  have 
made  some  enquiry  ? — -No,  I  did  not  enquire  about  it.  It 
came  to  me  from  general  knowledge.  It  was  almost  public 
knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  rather  dangerous  knowledge  ? — I  am  not 
afraid  to  stand  on  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  You  realise  the  gravity  of  the  charge  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Against  Mr.  Smith,  and  stand  by  it  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  guardians  you  name 
have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any  other  guardian  in 
the  same  way  ? — No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  guardians,  or 
any  of  them,  at  a  club  in  Poplar  ? — Not  by  special 
arrangement. 

Q.  No.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  all  at  any 
club  ? — I  have  met  members  of  the  guardians  at  several 
clubs. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  ever  made  ti  you  there  by  any 
guardian  which  is  germane  to  this  Inquiry  ? — Lots  of 
statements  are  made.  Let  me  know  what  you  are  driving 
at.    Tell  me  what  you  want. 

Q.  Was  any  statement  ever  made  in  reference  to  any 
particular  contract,  say,  for  instance,  the  contract  of 
Cartwiight  and  Company  ? — No,  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  recollect  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  suppose  you  have  made  a  statement 
about  this  to  someone  before,  haven't  you  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes,  no  doubt  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Greaves'  evidence  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  made  a  statement  to  someone 
else  about  this  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  You  know  what  making  a  statement  is,  Mr. 
.Greaves? — If  vou  want  to  know  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  evidence,  I  will  give  it. 


Q.  First  answer  my  question.  Have  you  made  a  ■  Mr.  Greaves, 
statement  to  anyone  about  the  evidence  you  were 
prepared  to  give  to-day  ? — Let  me  answer  you  in  another  July 
way.  A  personal  friend  of  mine  supplied  the  Municipal 
Alliance  with  details  that  I  was  able  to  give,  and  Mr. 
Robb  sent  to  me  to  see  if  I  would  give  it  willingly,  and 
if  I  would  not  give  it  willingly  he  would  give  me  a 
subpoena.    I  got  the  subpoena. 

Q.  And  you  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Robb  as  to  what 
your  evidence  was  to  be  here  to-day  ? — He  gleaned  a 
large  amount  of  what  he  was  going  to  ask  me. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that.  It  only 
came  to  my  knowledge  a  day  or  two  since.  I  was  busy, 
and  sent  a  clerk,  who  had  a  hurried  interview  with  the 
witness,  and  made  a  few  notes,  and  that  is  why  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  in  examining. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  Mr.  Robb  let  me  see  his  notes  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  request — to 
show  the  opposing  counsel  proofs  of  my  witness's 
evidence.    I  could  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  a  very  common  request,  when  a 
witness  has  given  a  proof. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  He  has  not  given  a  proof.  You  must 
accept  my  statement,  Mr.  Grant.  My  clerk  simply  took 
rough  notes  of  one  or  two  matters.  There  is  no  proof 
taken  in  a  detailed  way  from  Mr.  Greaves  at  all. 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  did  not  say  any  proof  was  signed. 

{^Fr.  Rohh.)  Well,  I  will  not  show  these  notes  to  you. 
It  is  not  a  fair  or  proper  request.  Really,  you  might  be 
sorry  if  you  got  the  notes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Greaves 
has  been  asked  in  a  very  adroit  way  to  tell  a  story  about 
something,  and  Mr.  Greaves  has  taid,  "  If  you  tell  me 
"  what  you  want  to  know  I  will  give  you  the  information," 
and  yet  Mr.  Robb  has  not  told  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  know  that,  but  I  object  to  put  words 
into  a  man's  mouth.  I  prefer  to  let  him  tell  his  own 
story. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Greaves  has  made  a  series  of  charges 
against  Mr.  Smith,  and  one  against  Mr.  Peacock,  and  he 
has  given  notes  to  Mr.  Robb  of  matters  which  he  has  not 
repeated  in  the  box  to-day. 

{Witness.)  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No,  he  has  not  ;  that  is  not  a  correct 
statement.  Every  note  that  Mr.  Greaves  gave  to  my 
clerk  he  has  confirmed  in  the  box  to-day.  If  you  ask  me, 
I  will  never  give  you  a  statement  made  in  confidence  by 
a  witness.  It  is  a  privileged  statement.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  request,  that  an  advocate  on  one  side 
should  hand  over  to  an  advocate  on  the  other  proofs  of 
his  witnesses.  I  do  not  suppose  you,  Mr.  Grant,  would 
comply  with  such  a  request  for  a  moment,  even  if  I  had 
the  audacity  to  make  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  making  the  request  in  all  serious- 
ness. You,  sir,  are  here  not  to  play  at  advocacy.  You 
are  here  to  listen  to  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Robb,  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Greaves,  has  asked  him  question 
after  question,  showing  that  there  was  something  which 
he  had  which  Mr.  Greaves  ought  to  know  about ;  and 
Mr.  Greaves  invited  Mr.  Robb  to  tell  him  what  answers 
he  wanted  by  saying,  "  If  you  tell  me  what  you  are 
"  driving  at,  I  will  answer." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Would  it  be  right,  when  one  knew  that 
charges  of  a  serious  character  were  going  to  be  made, 
for  an  advocate  to  put  words  into  the  witness's  mouth. 
Should  he  not  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  Mr.  Crosbie  was  being  examined, 
you  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

{Mr.  Ruhh.)  I  don't  thiuk  I  did. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  did.    You  asked,  "  Salmon  ?  " — yes 
"  Oysters  ?  " — yes  :  "  Tripe  ?  " — yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  a  trifling  thing. 

(Jfr.  Grant.)  But  this  is  not  a  trifling  thing. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  I  had  put  charges  into  Crosbie's  mouth, 
I  should  have  considered  I  was  wrong. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  not  saying  Mr.  Robb  has  done  it  ; 
but  we  are  here  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  as  far  as  the 
guardians  are  concerned  I  have  put  every  document, 
every  paper,  letter,  every  contract,  and  every  tender — 
every  paper  we  had  in  our  possession — at  Mr.  Robb's  dis- 
posal ;  and  you,  sir  {to  the  Inspector).,  had  the  run  of  our 
papers  for  months.    Mr.  Robb  has  had  our  agenda  paper 
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Mr.  Oreaxex,   since  last  year,  and  if  Mr.  Robb  will  not  meet  me  in  the 

  same  spirit  as  I  have  met  him,  he  is  not  acting  in  a 

10  July.  fair  to   the  guardians  who  are  charged  here.  If 

Mr.  Greaves  has  told  the  same  story  in  the  box  as  he  told 
to  the  clerk,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  producing  the 
notes.  If  he  has  told  a  different  story,  the  fact  should 
be  known  to  you  and  all  concerned. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  ask  Mr.  Robb  to  produce  the 
notes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  look  at  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  look  at  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  you  must  get  at  this  in 
another  way. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will,  presently  ;  but  I  ask  you,  in 
fairness  to  the  guardians,  to  ask  Mr.  Robb  to  show  you 
his  notes. 

{Mr.  Biihh.)  I  will  show  them  to  you  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  cot  handed  to  anyone  else.  {The 
notes  xoere  then  handed  to  the  Inspector.)  They  are  very 
rough  and  taken  in  a  great  hurry. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  are  hardly  notes  at  all. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Here  are  some  notes  my  clerk  took  at  the 
same  time  {handing  them  iipj).  I  am  reminded,  by  looking 
at  the  notes  again,  of  a  point  which  I  will  ask  permission 
to  put  to  Mr.  Greaves. 

(27ie  Inspector.)  You  have  asked  all  these  questions,  so 
far  as  I  can  understand  them,  except  the  last  one. 

{Mr.  Robb.).  Yes.  I  had  omitted  that,  and  I  think 
there  is  one  other  on  these  notes.  If  you  think  there  is 
any  serious  inconsistency  

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  no  serious  inconsistency 
whatever.  They  are  rough  notes  dealing  mostly  with 
questions  already  put.  One  thing  is  obviously  left  out. 
It  has  written  across  it  "  hearsay,"  and  that  Mr.  Robb 
does  not  wish  to  put. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  this  Inquiry  we  have  not  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  regular  rules  of  evidence  at  all.  We  have 
been  taking  hearsay  of  everybody,  and  gossip  from  every- 
where, and  the  only  way  is  to  abide  by  that  principle. 

{The  Inspector.)  No,  I  think  not. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  struck  it  out  because  it  was  hearsay. 

{The  Inspector.)  Besides,  it  is  nothing. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Another  question  I  purposely  omitted 
because  I  thought  

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  sort  of  clap-trap — a  sort  of 
statement  that  s^-ets  into  the  papers. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  wish  everything  asked.  You  (the 
Inspector)  told  me,  with  regard  to  Crosbie,  that  if  I 
called  him  my  blood  would  be  upon  my  own  head. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  No,  I  did. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  had  a  statement  from  Crosbie,  which 
is  condemned.  Nobody  believes  the  charges  against 
Mr.  iMcCarthy  and  the  matron. 

{2Ir.  Robb.)  You  must  not  say  that.  If  we  go  into 
that  

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  plenty  of  evidence. 

{Mr.  Grant  )  I  invited  you  to  call  evidence. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  If  Mr.  Grant  is  going  into  that  

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  are  certainly  going  into  that. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Greaves,  I  forgot  to  ask  you.  Some 
two  or  three  years  since,  did  the  board  advertise  for 
electrical  engineers  for  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  applicants  for  one  of  the 
positions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  when  the  applications  were 
entertained  ? — No. 

Q.  About? — About  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  should 
say. 

Q.  before  the  applications  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
board,  were  you  told  by  anyone  whether  or  not 
candidates  had  been  selected  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this  ? — One  or  two  guardians. 

Q.  Their  names,  please  ? — Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Chivers 
told  me  that  candidates  had  practically  been  decided 
upon. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  three  namett  V  -Yes. 


Q.  Before  the  meeting  day?— The  day  the  positions 
were  advertised. 

Q.  The  board  subsequently  met  ? — Two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

Q.  Were  candidates  then  selected  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  names  of  the  candidates  selected  agree  with 
those  that  had  been  mentioned  to  you  three  weeks 
before  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  guardians  have  the  candidates  up? — Yes, 
before  a  committee.  About  60  or  7C  were  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  positions  were 
decided  upon.    One  poor  fellow  left  his  ship  to  attend. 

Q.  You  say  the  positions  had  already  been  decided 
upon  ? — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  have  a  little  more  detail.  How 
long  have  you  lived  ia  Poplar  ?— About  thirteen  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  1893  ?— Rather  more  that  that ;  I 
foi-gfct  my  age  ;  about  22  years. 

Q.  That  would  bring  you  here  in  1884.  When  you 
came  here  then  what  were  you  ? — A  baby. 

Q.  You  came  with  your  father  and  mother  in  1884.  I 
don't  think  I  am  doing  you  an  injustice  when  I  say  you 
are  more  than  22,  Mr.  Greaves  ?— I  was  five  years  old  ;  a 
child,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Have  you  been  living  in  Poplar  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  are  living  there  now  ? — No,  not  now  ;  I  have 
had  enough  of  it. 

Q.  And  where  have  you  moved  to  now? — Salubrious 
Ilford. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — About  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  I  could  not  say 
definitely. 

Q.  Roughly,  about  1900  or  1901  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  apprenticed  to  an  electrical  engineer  ? — 
I  did  not  serve  an  apprenticeship,  but  worked  for  some 
years  with  an  electrical  firm. 

Q.  In  Poplar  ? — No,  in  the  city. 

Q.  The  name  ? — The  Electrical  Accessories  Company, 
of  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Q.  Did  you  work  as  a  clerk  or  as  an  engineer  ? — In  the 
workshop. 

Q.  You  never  had  an  apprenticeship  ? — No. 

Q.  After  having  been  there  for  a  time,  what  was  the 
next  thiug  you  did  ?— I  went  to  another  firm,  and  started 
on  my  own  account. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— 1897  or  1898. 

Q.  And  did  you  start  in  Poplar? — Yes. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  business  here  two  or  three  years 
before  you  got  to  know  any  of  the  guardians  at  all  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  some  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  guardian  you  got  to  know  ? — 
Mr.  Peacock,  I  think,  being  a  neighbour. 

Q.  He  lived  near  you  ? — He  did  at  that  time.  ^ 

Q.  Same  street  ? — Same  road. 

Q.  What  was  the  road  ?— The  East  India  Dock  Road. 

Q.  And  you  met  him  first  of  all  casually  as  a  neigh- 
bour ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  who  next  did  you  get  to  know? — Another 
gentleman  through  business  sources  ;  but  he  is  not  a 
guardian  now. 

Q.  You  had  better  tell  us  his  name?  Mr.  Chivers.  I 
made  his  acquaintance  as  a  customer. 

Q.  And  between  1897  and  1900  were  you  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  Mr.  Chivers  at  a  public-house  ? — No.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  public-house  with  Mr.  Chivers. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Peacock  you  have  been  ? — Yes,  but  not 
in  the  years  you  said. 

Q.  You  did  not  begin  to  go  to  public-houses  till  later 
on  ? — No. 

Q.  So  that  in  1900  you  knew  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr. 
Chivers  only  ? — That  is  right. 

Q.  When  did  it  first  strike  you  you  would  like  to  get 
work  from  the  guardians  ? — As  soon  as  I  knew  there  was 
something  to  be  got. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — About  the  same  period  as  I  made 
Mr.  Peacock's  acquaintance  was  when  T  first  tendered. 
About  the  same  year,  I  think.    No,  I  made  Mr.  Peacock's 
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•acquaintance  through  going  to  ask  about  the  pDsition  of 
engineer.  Being  a  neighbour  I  asked  him  about  the 
appointment.    He  told  me  it  was  filled. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  the  position  was  advertised  ? — 
That  was  the  day  it  was  advertised. 

Q.  He  told  you  it  was  no  good  putting  in  because  it 
was  filled  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  had  it  ? — He  gave  me  three  names 
— Giles,  Cunningham,  and  Brown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  day  was  it  was  advertised  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you  that.  It  was  either  Tuesday  or 
Friday. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  advertisement  appeared,  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Peacock  told  you  the  offices  were  going  to 
be  filled  by  those  three  men  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  There  was  only  one  appointed  ? — Three,  first,  two 
and  three. 

Q.  And  these  three  men  would  have  them  in  that 
order  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  how  you  came  to  know  Mr.  Peacock  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  Mr.  Chivers  from  business  relations 
"with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  began  drinking  with  Mr.  Peacock 
in  a  public-house  ?— About  twelve  months  after  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  1901  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  I  won't  pin  you  to  that.  Who  was  the  next 
guardian  you  got  to  know? — Mr.  A.  Smith  was  the 
next. 

Q.  That  was  the  gentlemen  sitting  here? — Yes. 

Q.  When  was  anything  said  about  your  tendering  for 
guardians'  contracts  ? — -About  1902. 

Q.  Who  made  the  suggestion. — I  saw  them  advertised 
and  told  them  I  was  goirjg  to  tender. 

Q.  Told  Peacock  and  Smith  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  often  together.  Where  was  it  they 
were  all  together  ? — Sometimes  in  Mr.  Peacock's  shop. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  refreshment  room,  wasn't  it.  What 
name  ? — Dock  House. 

Q.  Did  you  first  open  out  the  matter  about  the  tenders, 
or  did  they.    You  said  about  putting  ia  ? — I  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  that  ? — They  told  me  I 
had  a  chance  of  getting  it. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  definitely. 

Q.  Were  the  two  in  your  judgment  acting  together  in 
the  matter  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  were  friends. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  were  merely  talking,  did  they 
each  take  part  in  these  discussions  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  said — perhaps  you  won't  re- 
member much — if  you  put  in  a  tender  for  goods  you 
stood  a  chance  of  getting  it  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  what  price  ? — No. 

Q.  What  you  were  going  in  for  ? — Yes.  Electrical 
goods. 

Q.  Nothing  more  definite? — No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  step  when  they  told  you  you  had 
a  chance  of  getting  it  ? — The  next  step  I  got  it. 

Q.  No  ;  the  next  step  was  you  put  in  your  tender? — 
Yes,  if  you  go  into  details. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  advisable  to  see  any  other  guardian 
about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  guardian  ? — No. 

Q.  About  your  having  tendered  or  wanting  to  get  the 
contract  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  to  any  official  ? — No,  no  one  else. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Peacock  and  Smith  about  it? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  put  in  a  tender  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  tell  them  your  price  ? — No. 
Q,  Did  you  ask  them  to  help  you  to  get  it  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Both  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  would  do  their  best, 

Q.  Did  they  both  say  the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Both  Peacock  and  Smith  said  they  would  do  their 
best  ? — Yes. 


Q.  And  you  did  get  it  ? — Yes.  j/,-.  Gi-cat-es 
Q.  Who  did  you  hear  from  first  that  you  had  got  it? —  — " 

On  that  occasion  I  had  a  letter  from  the  clerk  accepting  '^"^y- 

it. 

Q.  Telling  you  it  had  been  accepted  ? — Yes 

Q.  Neither  Peacock  or  Smith  came  to  tell  you  you  had 
got  it  ?— No. 

Q.  Although  if  they  were  on  the  committee  or  the 
board  when  the  tenders  were  accepted  th^y  would  know 
long  before  the  clerk's  letter  reached  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Neither  of  them  brought  you  the  "  tip,"  as  they  call 
it,  that  you  had  got  the  tender  ? — No. 

Q.  You  first  heard  from  Mr.  Lough  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Did  you  see  anything  of  them  about  Mr.  Lough's 
letter  ? — Yes,  I  told  them  I  had  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  them. 

Q.  Where  did  this  take  place  ? — At  Mr.  Peacock's — 
in  his  shop — and  I  met  Mr.  Smith  and  thanked  him. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Peacock  say  ? — He  did  not  say  vei'y 
much — nothing. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  recollection  goes  I  want  to  know. 
What  did  Mr.  Peacock  say  ? — I  don't  see  what  you  are 
driving  at. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me.  You  remember  quite  well  after  getting  the  con- 
tract you  went  to  Mr.  Peacock's  shop  and  thanked  him. 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ?— As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gave 
him  an  order  for  a  suit. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  could  not  hear? — I  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  suit. 

(J/7-.  Grant.)  A  suit  of  clothes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  We  shall  get  on  better  if  you  will  give  everything 
in  detail.  You  went  into  his  shop  and  sai  J,  "  I  have  the 
"  contract  "  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Obliged  for  what  you  have  done  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Something  like  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said,  "  I  want  a  new  suit  of  clothes  "  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  price  ? — No. 

Q.  Ordered  him  to  send  it  home  ? — Yes. 

Q,  He  sent  it,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  it  ? — 55s.,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Q.  For  the  whole  suit  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  something  about  future  suits  ? — Future 
suits  ? 

Q.  Or  future  contracts  ? — No,  nothing  about  future 
contracts. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  future  suits  ? —Nothing 
definite.  I  wondered  what  you  meant.  I  cannot  under- 
stand you  as  representing  the  guardians  :  you  are  bringing 
out  things  I  am  not  anxious  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Greaves,  every  man  to  his  trade.  You  are  an 
electrical  engineer,  I  am  an  advocate.  If  I  choose  to  do 
business,  don't  try  to  prevent  me  from  making  a  fool  of 
myself.  Let  me  conduct  my  case  in  my  own  way,  and 
ask  questions  in  my  own  waj'.  Then  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
Did  Mr.  Peacojk  say  anything  about  future  suits  ? — He 
did  not  say  anything  about  future  suits,  but  I  had  them 
there. 

Q.  Had  you  another  tailor  before  that? — Yes. 
Q.  And  transferred  to  Mr.  Peacock  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Deal  with  him  still  ?— No. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  ordering  clothes  from  Mr. 
Peacock  ? — When  ? 

Q.  When  you  lost  getting  the  contract  ? — It  might 
coincide  with  that  date.    I  should  say  it  did. 

Q.  They  did  coincide  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  ? — I  don't  quite  remember. 

Q.  Within  a  month  or  two  they  coincided  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Altogether,  how  much  did  you  pay  Mr.  Peacock  for 
the  clothes  ? — In  how  long  ? 

Q.  During  the  time  you  began  to  the  time  you  left  ofE  ? 
—  £30  or  £40. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Greaves,  having  been  to  Mr.  Peacock,  you 
went  to  Mr.  Smith  and  thanked  him.  Did  you  tell  him 
you  were  glad  ? — I  didn't  go  to  Mr.  Smith.  I  met  him 
afterwards. 
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3Ir.  Greaves.      Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — In  the  "  Beehive." 

loTuiy  "  Beehive,"  Mr.  Greaves,  I  suppose,  is  ? 

  {Mr.  Smith.)  It's  a  cookshop. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  going  to  ask  that.    It  is  not  a 
public-house  ? — It  is  a  beerhouse. 
Q.  You  buy  liquor  there  ? — Yes. 
Q.  You  had  been  having  a  glass  together  ? — Yes. 
Q.  You  paid  ? — I  think  we  paid  for  one  each. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  drank  ? — Bitter  ale,  I 
should  think. 

{Mr.  Smith.)  Mr.  Davy,  I  must  contradict  that  state- 
ment.   I  don't  drink  beer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Smith,  sit  down.  Mr.  Greaves,  have 
you  ever  had  any  beer  with  Mr.  Smith  ? — ITes. 

Q.  Beer  ?— Yes. 

Q.  More  than  once  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Several  times  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  met  Mr.  Smith  in  the  "  Beehive," 
how  soon  after  getting  the  contract  was  it  ? — In  the 
evening  probably. 

Q.  In  the  evening  when  you  met  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  thanked  him  for  helping  you  to  get  the 
contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "What  did  he  say  ? — I  don't  remember  the  details  of 
conversations  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Put  your  mind  to  it  ? — I  should  not  remember 
then. 

Q.  Make  an  effort.  Tell  me  all  you  can  remember  ? — 
I  don't  remember  the  details  of  conversations  two  years 
ago.    It  is  no  use  pressing  me  on  the  matter. 

Q.  Was  there  any  transaction  of  the  nature  of  ordering 
a  suit  ?  —  What,  with  Mr.  Smith  !  Do  you  make 
wooden  suits  ?  How  can  I  order  a  suit  from  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  yourself  justice.  First  of  all, 
you  don't  pay  attention  to  my  question  ? — There  is 
nothing  I  don't  want  to  answer  ;  but  ask  me  proper 
questions. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of — having 
thanked  Mr.  Peacock,  you  ordered  a  suit  ;  having  thanked 
Mr.  Smith,  what  did  you  do  for  him  ? — Nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No. 

Q.  Then  or  any  time  ? — No. 

Q.  Never  at  all,  or  on  any  occasion,  have  you  done  any- 
thing for  Mr.  Smith  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  him  ? 
— No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Just  put  your  mind  to  that  for  a  moment  ? — 
Nothing  of  any  conspquence. 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  trifles,  then.  What  are  the  trifles  ? 
— Well,  nothing.    I  have  done  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  him  on  excursions  ? — Not  at  my 
expense. 

Q.  Treated  him  to  dinners,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  did  help  you  to  get  the  work  ? — I  think 

so. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  return  to  him  for  the  help  he 
gave  ? — No. 

Q.  None  whatever  ? — No. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  contract  you  did  ? — Yes. 
Q.  You  had  others,  hadn't  you  ? — -One  other. 
Q.  The  tenders  come  out  every  year,  don't  they  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  your  first  tender  was  1904  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
No,  1903. 

Q.  1903.  This  was  the  one  you  spoke  of.  When  the 
tenders  for  1904  were  asked  for,  did  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Peacock  again  about  it '? — Mr.  Peacock  was  not  a 
guardian  then. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Smith  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  asked  him  to  give  me 
his  vote. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  would. 
Q.  He  said  he  would  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  guardian  ? — No,  I  don't 
think  so. 


Q.  Just  clear  your  memory.  It  is  not  so  far  back.. 
This  is  1905  ? — I  don't  think  I  asked  anybody  else. 

Q.  If  I  read  the  list  of  guardians,  will  it  help  you  ? — 
No,  it  won't  help  me. 

Q.  Let  us  try  ? — No,  I  won't  remember. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  didn't  ask  any  other  guardian  to 
help  you  to  get  the  contract  ? — I  don't  remember  having 
done  so. 

Q.  You  did  get  the  contract  again  ? — In  1904  ? 

Q.  Yes? — In  1904,  that  was  the  rejected  year. 

Q.  I  understand  from  you  ? — Yes,  I  got  it  that  year. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  Let  us  get  it  clear.  I  ask  you  step  by  step.  1903 
was  the  first  tender  you  got  ? — Yes. 

Q.  First  contract  you  got  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  1904  you  put  in,  and  your  tender  was  rejected  ? 
—1904  I  got  it. 

Q.  In  1905  you  put  in,  and  your  tender  was  rejected. 
In  1906  you  didn't  put  in? — That  is  so. 

Q.  As  to  1904-5-6,  you  have  told  us  about  the  first. 
When  you  put  in  for  the  second,  did  you  ask  anyone 
except  Mr.  Smith  ? — I  think  I  asked  Mr.  Peacock.  He 
was  on  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Peacock  was  on  at  that  time,  and  spoke  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  do  his  best  for  you  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  you  got  it  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  more  than  order  your  suit  ? — No. 

Q.  As  far  as  Mr.  Peacock  was  concerned,  your  trans- 
actions with  him  were  comprised  within  the  suits  you 
told  us  ran  to  £30  or  £40.  With  that  exception  you 
have  done  nothing  for  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
acknowledge  his  services  to  you  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly.  You  know  what  I  mean 
by  mdirectly  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  gave  his  wife  a  ring  or  his  child  an  expensive 
toy — that  is  what  I  mean  by  mdirectly.  I  want  you  to 
see  what  I  mean.  Directly  or  indirectly,  have  you  done 
anything  for  Mr.  Smith  since  he  was  a  guardian  ? — No. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No. 

Q.  Whether  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done  for 
you  or  not  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  You  were  telling  me  about  other  guardians  ? — 1 
was  going  to  tell  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you — give  me  the  names  of  any  other 
guardians  you  approached  ? — I  have  approached  no  other 
guardians. 

Q.  No  other  guardians  at  all  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Smith  were  not  only  guardians, 
but  also  managers  of  the  Sick  Aiylum  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  tenders  for  the  Sick  Asylum  ? — 
Applications  for  appointments — yes. 

Q.  Appointment  ? — -Appointments  didn't  come  under 
the  head  of  tenders — appointment  of  tradesmen. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see,  and  you  applied  for  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  suggested  you  should  apply  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Peacock. 

Q.  Peacock  ;  and  did  you  speak  to  anyone  else  about 
it  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  it  the  first  time  without 
applying. 

Q.  Without  applying:  how  was  that? — I  don't  know. 
I  got  a  letter  saying  I  had  got  it.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  was  pleased  to  get  it. 

Q.  That  was  some  unknown  friend  who  intervened  on 
your  behalf.  Who  was  that  unknown  friend? — Mr. 
Peacock. 

Q.  What  was  the  acknowledgment  for  that  unsolicited, 
secret  service:  what  did  you  do  for  Mr.  Peacock? — 
No  more  than  I  have  already  told  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  anything  more  ? — No. 

Q.  What  was  that  appointment  as  tradesman  worth  to 
you  :  what  profit  did  you  make  out  of  it  ? — About  30s. 
a  week,  I  suppose — £1  or  30s. 

Q.  For  a  year  ? — Six  months. 

Q.  When  that  ran  out,  did  you  try  again  ?— Yes.  I 
got  it  three  or  four  times  successively. 
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Q.  Mr.  Peacock  helped  you  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  person  helping  you  ? — I  think,  having 
carried  it  out  six  months,  it  was  satisfactory,  and  I  freely 
had  the  confidence  of  the  board. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  member  of  the  board  Vnom 
you  approached  about  it  ? — No,  not  from  the  point  of 
approaching. 

Q.  Was  there  any  member  you  happened  to  come  in 
contact  with  and  speak  about  it  ? — No,  not  to  speak 
definitely  about  any  particular  appointment.  Having 
tendered  so  many  times  I  got  to  know  people,  and 
stopped  and  spoke  to  them,  but  never  approached  them 
in  regard  to  the  appointment. 

Q.  You  were  in  touch  with  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  knew  you  were  the  tradesman  employed  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  you  made  friends,  as  a  man  does  in  those 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

Q  To  anyone  but  Mr.  Peacock  did  you  give? — I 
never  said  I  gave  him  anything. 

Q.  You  ordered  suits  which  you  would  not  have  given 
if  you  hadn't  got  the  contract  ? — If  you  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  no  one  else  to  give  a  similar  thing  in  a 
similar  way  ? — No. 

Q.  Mr.  Peacock  was  the  only  one  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  anything  out  of  you  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Others  served  you  for  nothing  ? — I  don't  know 
they  served  me.    They  served  their  own  interest. 

Q.  Now  the  matter  of  £20.  Who  was  it  suggested 
yon  should  go  in  for  the  contract  ? — Which  ? 

Q.  The  £20  you  told  us  about  just  now  ? — Who 
suggested  I  should  go  in  for  the  contract  ? 

Q.  Yes? — It  was  simply  a  re-appointment  again  of 
the  contract  you  are  talking  about. 

Q.  Re-appointment  to  what  ? — The  last  one  you  finished 
talking  about  ? 

Q.  What? — Tradesman  to  the  Sick  Asylum. 

Q.  Were  you  called  the  electrical  engineer? — No, 
appointment  of  tradesman  to  carry  out  electrical  repairs. 

Q.  I  see.  You  were  appointed  for  six  months  to  carry 
out  any  electrical  repairs  at  the  Sick  Asylum  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Having  held  the  appointment  for  some  time  one  of 
these  two  men  suggested  you  should  apply  for  it  again  ? 
— There  was  no  suggestion,  only  in  the  natural  course. 

Q.  How  did  the  £20  come  to  be  mentioned  ? — I  was 
told  another  contractor  was  ofEering  £20,  and  if  I  didn't 
find  the  same  amount  I  should  not  get  it  again.  I  didn't 
find  the  £'20,  and  I  didn't  get  it  again. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  contractor? — -The  name  given 
to  me  and  the  name  of  the  successful  contractor  was 
Palmer,  of  Burdett  Road. 

Q.  He  found  £20  for  someone  ? — That  is  the  way  it 
was  put  to  me.    I  don't  say  Palmer  found  £20. 

Q.  Who  put  it  to  you  Palmer  was  finding  £20  ? — Mr. 
Peacock. 

Q.  Who  was  he  to  pay  it  to  ? — To  himself. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Peacock  ? — It  was  to  be  shared,  I  understood, 
between  these  people. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — Albert  Smith  and  another  Smith  on 
the  board.    That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Quite  so.  All  I  am  asking  you  is  to  tell  me  what 
you  were  told.  No  one  will  complain  if  you  tell  me. 
Mr.  Peacock  told  you  Palmer  was  finding  £20  in  order  to 
secure  the  appointment  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  £20  to  be  shared  between  Peacock,  Albert 
Smith,  and  another  Mr.  Smith  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  You  can  tell  me  what  Smith  it  was — the  initials  ? — 
T  forget  the  initials.  There  was  no  other  Smith  on  the 
board. 

Q.  Where  was  it  Peacock  told  you  about  the  £20  ? — 
The  actual  place  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — In  his  own  shop. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  at  all  ? — No,  not  definitely. 
Q.  What  year  was  it  ? — Last  year,  March. 
Q.  March  last  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  enongh  for  me.  Did  he  open  the  subject 
■io  you  first  of  all  ? — Yes. 


Q.  Did  it  come  to  this.  He  told  you  unless  you  paid  -V/-.  Greaves. 
him  £20  you  would  not  get  the  job  ? — Yes.   

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  think   the  witness  told   me   it  was       1*^'  July. 
March,  1904. 

{The  Inspector.)  Which  was  it  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  1906  ?— It  would  be  last  year, 
1905.    You  were  talking  about  the  other  contract. 

Q.  If  you  said  1904  it  was  a  mistake? — It  was  1905. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  March,  1905  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  went  to  Mr.  Peacock's  shop,  and  he  opened  to 
you,  and  said,  "  If  you  want  to  get  that  contract,  you  will 
"  have  to  pay  £20  ''  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  to 
hear  him  say  it.  I  took  the  matter  a  little  heated.  I  was 
rather  hot  over  the  matter. 

Q.  What? 

(  The  Inspector.)  He  was  angry  ? — I  was  angry. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  were  angry  with  Mr.  Peacock  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
scarcely  took  it  as  serious  for  the  moment,  but  I  found 
later  in  the  day  he  was  serious. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  refused  to  give  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  did  you  say  it  ? — Later  in  the 
day.  I  didn't  take  it  seriously.  Later  in  the  day  I  got 
heated  about  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)   Did   you  call  him  any  names  ? — Very 
probably. 

Q.  I  hope  you  did,  because  there  are  occasions  when  a 
man  is  justified  in  using  strong  language? — I  am  the  sort 
of  man  that  would. 

Q.  I  should  call  that  an  attempt  to  corrupt  an  honest 
man.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Peacock  you  thought  he 
was  ? — I  considered  it  scoundrelism,  seeing  we  had  been 
fast  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said  ? — Yes  ;  I  probably  called  him 
a  scamp. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  scoundrelism  for  him  to  propose  to 
you  you  should  give  £20  after  you  had  been  pals  for  a 
long  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Peacock  say  ? — He  couldn't  help  it. 
Those  were  the  circumstances,  which  I  found  were  true. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  ? — He  said  they  were 
the  circumstances  of  my  getting  the  contract,  to  pay 
the  £20. 

Q.  They  were  the  terms  upon  which  you  would  get  the 
contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  found  it  was  true  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  it  out  ? — I  lost  it,  and  the  man 
nominated  got  it.  He  didn't  vote  for  me,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  didn't  vote  for  me.    It  is  evident  what  happened. 

Q.  It  may  possibly  be  that  a  man  might  be  trying  to 
get  something  out  of  you  knowing  how  the  contract  was 
going  from  the  talk  among  the  guardians.  There  might 
be  an  honest  appointment  and  an  attempt  to  blackmail 
you  ? — I  don't  see  that.  All  the  rest  of  the  board  were 
satisfied  with  the  work  I  carried  out  and  voted  for  me. 

Q.  Was  it  a  near  thing  ? — One  vote. 

Q.  One  vote  turned  you  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  Peacock  voted  for  you  ? — He  didn't  vote  at 
all. 

Q.  Smith  ?— He  didn't  vote. 

Q.  The  other  Smith  ?— Moved  I  didn't  get  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  men  who  was  to  get  a  share  of  the  £20 
voted  and  turned  the  conti'act  against  you  ? — Moved  the 
other  contract. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all.  What  Mr.  Robb  wants 
you  to  tell  me,  and  what  Mr.  Davy  wants  you  to  tell 
me  is  all  about  this  business.  I  have  asked  everything 
I  can  think  of,  and  I  hope  I  have  got  all  the  details. 
If  there  is  anything  I  haven't  asked  which  ought  to  be 
told,  please  tell  me  now  ? — I  think  I  have  told  you  the  lot. 

Q.  I  hope  you  have.  I  have  been  very  careful.  The 
question  of  contracts.  Did  you  have  prices  of  these 
competitive  contracts  ? — Did  I  price  them  ?  Did  I  get 
out  my  own  estimates  ? 

Q.  Take  these  three  things.    The  B.T.H.,  Ediswan, 
and  Eleetra  lamps  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Grmri's.       Q.  Who  put  in  the  prices.    Stephen  Smith  aud  Co.  put 

  in  a  price  ;  Pryke  put  in  a  price  ;  and  Pyle  put  in  a 

lOJuly.      price  ?— Yes.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  price  them  up  and  see  what  they  come  to  ? — 
I  haven't  seen  them. 

Q.  These  are  the  prices  for  the  three  things  taken  in 
the  order  : — B.T.H.  Ediswan — that  is  the  two  combined, 
Edison  and  Swan — and  the  Electra.  Stephen  Smith 
and  Co.,  B.T.H.,  12.s'.  ;  Pryke,  10.s.  Ediswan,  Stephen 
Smith  and  Co.,  15s.  ;  Pryke  put  in  Ediswan,  14s.  Stephen 
Smith,  Electra,  9s.  ;  and  Pryke,  12s.  So  you  see,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  price.  Pryke  is 
cheaper  for  B.T.H.  by  2s,,  and  for  Ediswan  Pryke  is 
cheaper  by  Is.,  and  Stephen  Smith  and  Co.  cheaper  for 
Electra  by  3s.  When  they  come  to  be  priced  up,  taking 
the  figures  from  tenders,  Stephen  Smith  and  Co.,  who  give 
prices  for  the  B.T.H.  12s.,  come  to  £9  12s.  Are  these  for 
different  years  ? — My  price  is  10s. 

Q.  I  only  make  a  note.  I  am  right  in  the  figure. 
Pryke  is  below  Stephen  Smith  in  the  first  two  items,  and 
Stephen  Smith  is  below  Pryke  in  the  third.  When  you 
work  out  the  estimated  quantities  priced  up,  they  give 
you  £28  16s.,  the  same  thing.  Stephen  Smith,  B.T.H., 
£9  12s'.  ;  price  for  Ediswan,  £12  ;  price  for  Electra, 
£7  4s.  Pryke's  price  for  B.T.H.  is  £8  ;  Ediswan,  £11  4s. ; 
and  Electra,  £9  Vis.  If  you  add  those  totals,  you  find 
the  price  of  the  two  come  to  £28  16s. — I  know  I  am  below 
the  whole  lot. 

Q.  I  am  not  taking  your  figures.  Just  the  figures  of 
these  two  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Would  you  give  Mr.  Grreaves'  figures? 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Certainly.    What  is  Mr.  Pyle's  figures? 
{Mr.  Oxley.)  £33  12s. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Greaves,  in  those  three  items  taken 
alone,  the  guardians  accepted  the  highest  of  all,  and  yours 
were  the  lowest,  and  you  didn't  get  it  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  delivery,  you  had  a  number 
of  letters  from  Mr.  Lough  complaining  of  the  deliveries  ? — 
I  don't  know  I  had  a  number  from  Mr.  Lough.  I  may 
have  had  one  or  two,  perhaps. 

Q.  Here's  one  :^ — "25th  August,  1904.  Dear  Sir, — 
"  Order  No.  43,  2nd  April,  1904,  I  am  dii-ected  by  the 
"  board  of  guardians  to  state  that  it  having  been  reported 
"  to  them  that  the  order  for  the  goods,  10  c.p.  lamps,  has 
"  not  yet  been  executed,  the  order  for  these  goods  is 
"  cancelled  herewith. — Yours  faithfully,  G.  Hekbert 
"  LoDGH,  clerk.  Mr.  T.  W.  Greaves,  38,  St.  Leonards 
"  Road,  E."  Not  only  delayed,  but  the  order  was  cancelled? 
— Yts. 

Q.  You  asked,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  to  go  before  the 
house  committee  ? — Oh,  no.  Quite  a  distinct  matter. 
The  question  of  price. 

Q.  There  was  a  matter  of  prices  upon  which  you  were 
not  satisfied,  and  asked  to  go  before  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  went  before  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  September,  1904  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  result  satisfactory  to  you  ? — Oh,  yes.  They 
paid  what  I  claimed. 

Q.  They  first  of  all  refused  to  pay  you,  and  the  matter 
was  thrashed  out  in  the  house  committee,  and  they  paid 
you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  suggest  anything  wrong  about  doing 
that  ? — Nothing  wrong  in  paying  me,  no. 

Q.  Now,  I  must  take  you  through  another  matter  you 
have  mentioned.  It  is  this  matter  jabout  the  building 
contract  with  Mr.  Gibbs.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — 
It  ran  along  for  some  period. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  ? 
— The  early  part  of  1904  or  the  latter  part  of  1903. 

Q.  Latter  part  of  1903  or  beginning  of  1904  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  first  ? — Well,  I  knew  there  was 
a  position  or  appointment  of  outdoor  tradesman  to  do 
sanitary  repairs — builder's  repairs. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — To  the  person  named  Gibbs. 

Q.  What  job.  Was  it  the  Sick  Asylum  ? — Yes.  You 
want  these  details  ? 

Q.  Yes,  certainly,  please? — The  person  named  Gibbs 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  ;  he  had  various 
orders,  executed  some  work,  didn't  complete  others. 
That  person  of  the  name  of  Gibbs  lives  in  Brunswick 
Road,  and  collected  the  cheque  from  the  Sick  Asylum, 


and  all  Mr.  Smith's  utensils  were  on  the  work  being 
carried  out.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  further  details. 
If  there  are,  if  you  give  me  time,  I  will  get  them. 

Q.  What  Gibbs  was  this  you  are  speaking  about. 
What  initials  ? — I  could  not  give  them.  It  is  no  connec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  guardian.  It  was  simply  a 
fictitious  name  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  carry  out  the- 
work. 

Q.  That  is  what  has  been  put  to  you  ? — Not  been  put 
to  me.  I  know  it.  I  have  said  something  serious  if  it 
is  not  true. 

Q.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  I  only  want  you  to  tell 
me  these  things,  that  we  might  get  to  the  bottom.  Now, 
how  did  you  come  to  know  about  it  ? — It  seemed  to  be  a 
common  topic  of  conversation. 

Q.  Rumour  has  a  hundred  tongues,  but  one  of  them 
has  spoken  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  carry  your  memory  back  to  tell  me  who  it 
was  who  said  anything  to  you  about  it  ? — I  think  the 
whole  thing  came  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Peacock's 
foolishness  in  chipping  one  another  about  how  much 
they  made. 

Q.  That  does  happen  sometimes.  There  is  an  old 
proverb,  "  When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by 
"  their  own."  When  did  this  chipping  take  place  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  details. 

Q.  I  daresay  it  was  in  a  phblic-house  ? — More  likely. 

Q.  And  someone  of  the  party  had  too  much  to  drink  ? 
— No.  I  heard  the  rumour  when  they  have  both  been 
sober. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  talked  about  it  one  was  more 
excited  than  he  ought  to  have  been  ? — I  don't  say  so. 

Q.  What  was  it — one  of  the  two  men — Smith  and 
Peacock — one  chipped  the  other  about  the  profits  they 
made  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  profit  ? — What,  the  amount,  or 
the  source  whence  it  came  ? 

Q.  Tell  me  what  the  amount  was,  and  where  it  was 
made  from  ? — No  amount  mentioned. 

Q.  What  was  the  contract  made  on  ? — In  regard  to 
this  Gibbs'  busmess. 

Q.  Then  Peacock  and  Smith  knew  it  was  Gibbs' 
business  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  one — I  suppose  it  was  Smith — who  made  the 
profit  ? — Supposed  to  have  done. 

Q.  And  Peacock  chipped  Smith  about  the  profits  be 
made  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  What  did  Peacock  suggest :  that  Gibbs  hauled  in  a 
pile  ? — That  is  it. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  said  it  was  not  as 
much  as  Peacock  thought  it  was  ? — Very  possibly,  but  I 
don't  see  the  drift  of  all  this. 

Q.  You  heard  it  ? — I  heard  all  kinds  of  things. 

Q.  You  heard  this  about  chipping  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  it  ? — Yery  possibly. 

Q.  I  mean  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  anybody  was 
making  a  lot  of  money  like  this  ? — I  don't  know  that  I 
studied  the  matter  at  all.  I  don't  see  what  good  service 
you  are  doing  to  ask  all  these  silly  questions. 

Q.  The  position  was  this  :  that  Mr.  Smith  had  made  a 
lot  of  money  ? — I  don't  know  whether  he  did. 

Q.  Peacock  was  saying  he  had,  and  you  heard  him  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  Peacock  said  the  contract  had  been  done  by 
Smith  under  Gibbs'  name  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  Smith  didn't  deny  it  ?— No. 

Q.  Did  Peacock  say  Smith's  utensils  had  been  used  ? — 
I  saw  them. 

Q.  You  saw  them  on  the  job  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  often  was  this  talked  of  between  the  three  of 
you  ? — Dozens  of  times. 

Q.  Sometimes  in  Peacock's  house  ? — I  was  only  in  hia 
house  once. 

Q.  Where  was  it  it  was  mostly  talked  about? — You 
suggested  at  the  start  it  was  probably  in  a  public-house, 
so  we  will  keep  to  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  where  you  were  usually  to  be  found  ? 
— I  presume  we  have  met  there. 
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Q.  That  may  be  possible.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  you  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Peacock  were 
meeting  in  public-houses  and  discussing  fortunes  or  ill- 
fortunes  in  regard  to  the  contracts? 

(J/?'.  Smith.)  I  have  repudiated  this  charge. 

(Mi:  Grant.)  Mr.  Peacock  knew  all  about  it  ? — That 
is  it. 

(3Ir.  Rohb.)  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Grant  wants  to 
ask  anything  further  about  the  engagement  of  electrician  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  have  three  or  four  questions.  I 
understand  three  men  were  appointed  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  said,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  me  there  was 
any  further  

(il/r.  Rohh.)  It  was  my  last  point.    That  was  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  you  first  tendered  to  the  Poplar 
Guardians  had  you  a  shop  or  stall  of  any  kind  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  you  had  material  in  hand  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  To  supply  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  training  as  an  engineer.  You 
worked  in  the  shop  for  some  time  ? — At  my  own  work- 
shops, attended  scores  of  lectures  and  schools. 

Q.  When  you  were  appointed  tradesman  by  the  Sick 
Asylum  were  you  allowed  to  charge  what  prices  you 
liked  ? — Within  reason,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  tender  for  any  specific  charge  ? 
— Xo,  not  under  £50. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  ? — Not  under  £50. 

Q.  Anything  under  £50  you  just  ordered  it  ? — Well,  if 
it  was  passed  by  the  committee. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  order? — From  the 
clerk. 

Q.  And  then  did  the  work  and  sent  in  the  bill  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Did  that  give  you  an  opportunity  of  charging 
exceptional  charges  ?— I  could  have  done  it  if  I  liked. 

Q.  Did  you  share  your  profit  with  anyone  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Was  it  worth  your  while  paying  £50  for  the  job  for 
any  year,  or  £20,  or  whatever  it  was  ?— I  could  make  £20 
profit. 

Q. 'Because  you  think  that  system  of  ordering  enables 
the  tradesman  to  do  very  well  for  himself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  tender  for  lamps  alone,  your  tender 
for  the  three  descriptions  of  lamps  on  estimated  quantity 
amounts  to  £25  12s.  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  Mr.  Pyle's  amount  was  £33  12.s.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  delivered  at  one  time  was  much 
larger  than  the  estimated  quantity  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  one  case  where  16  dozen  were  estimated  36  dozen 
were  supplied  ? — Yes,  that  was  usual. 

Q.  That  was  usual  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  in  the  next  item,  16  dozen  estimated,  and  108 
dozen  delivered  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  so  on.  If  you  take  the  brushes  shown  below 
you  find  that  your  tender  for  brushes  amounts  to 
£7Q  12s.  -M.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  Mr.  Pyle's  is  £8  12s.  M.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  no  brushes  were  delivered  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  estimated  quantities  your  tender 
amounted  to  £96  4s.  2d.,  whereas  Pyle's  tender  was 
£43  6s.      ?— Yes. 

Q.  But  on  the  actual  deliveries  Pyle's  was  £119  14s., 
whereas  you  would  have  been  only  paid  £96  6s.  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  a  number  of  brushes  was  required  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  quantity  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  that  you  would  have  been  able  to 
do  it  ? — Yes.  I  practically  knew  all  these  brushes  would 
not  be  required,  but  I  was  afraid  to  put  2d.  or  id.  each, 
because  I  would  have  got  the  order  right  away. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — I  know  that,  without  doubt. 

Q.  These  big  tenders.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  the 
sixteen  dozen  estimated  would  be  108  dozen  when  it  came 
to  actual  delivery  ? — I  didn't  know  it,  but  guessed  so. 

Q.  You  may  have  guessed  that  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  half-year  before  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  possible  by  your  judgment  to  make  sor  .ort 
of  estimate  without  actual  knowledge  ?— I  had  had  the 
contract,  so  I  knew  so. 


Q.  Having  had  the  contract,  you  knew  what  they  were  3Ir,  Oreaces. 

forward,  and  that  enabled  you  to  make  a  better  estimate   • 

than  men  who  hadn't  had  contracts? — Yes,  when  these  10  July- 
things  are  four  times  as  much  as  are  contracted  for  in   ' 

these  institutions.    I  don't  think  they  are  in  others. 

Q.  You  would  have  known  from  your  past  experience, 
which  enabled  you  to  judge  what  amounts  would  be 
actually  required,  either  less  or  more  than  the  estimated 
quantity,  which  information  would  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  stranger  ? — Yes,  a  stranger. 

Q.  So,  actual  information  from  the  officers  or  some 
other  party  apart,  the  existing  contractor  has  a  great 
pull  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  knowing  as  you  did  that  these 
brushes  would  not  be  asked  for,  why  you  put  in,  I  suppose, 
£75,  which  was  a  fair  price,  and  your  opponent  putting  in 
only  £8  12s.  You  put  in  £70  12s.  2(Z.  ?— I  don't  know 
positively  what  I  thought  there  would  be. 

Q,  Didn't  you  know  you  were  giving  away  your  tender 
by  not  making  use  of  your  information? — I  explained  I 
was  not  on  particularly  good  terms  with  the  engineer,  and, 
had  I  put  them  in  at  2d.  or  id.  each,  I  should  have  got  an 
order  for  a  gross  right  away. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  on  good  terms  with  the  engineer  you 
could  risk  it? — I  would  risk  it. 

Q.  That  is  technical  knowledge.  An  ordinary  guardian 
would  not  know  about  carbon  brushes,  etc.  ? — He  has  to 
trust  to  his  officers. 

Q.  So  a  guardian  may  b"?  a  good  guardian,  but  some 
matters,  such  matters,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  technical 
officers  ? — Yes,  as  to  quantities  required. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  follows  so.  A  contractor  who  wanted 
to  get  in — it  is  obvious — who  wanted  to  get  in  a  contract 
— he  is  outside,  and  only  the  tender  forms  to  go  upon, 
the  only  chance  he  has  is  by  putting  in  such  low  prices, 
whether  he  gains  or  loses,  that  the  guardians  must  take 
his  tender  ? — An  outside  contractor. 

Q.  Suppose  an  outside  contractor  wants  to  do  business 
with  the  guardians,  he  hasn't  the  information  the  old 
contractor  has  ;  his  only  chance  is  to  state  low  to  gel  the 
contract  for  one  year  ? — He  should  have  the  proper  in- 
formation on  the  tender  form. 

Q.  I  agree,  but  it  is  not  so  ? — Not  to  be  told  they  want 
36  dozen  and  they  want  300  dozen. 

Q.  The  guardians  have  to  protect  themselves  or  they 
would  have  a  ring  among  the  contractors  ? — No,  make 
rings  for  a  £400  job,  not  £40. 

Q.  You  would  not  tell  the  Inspector  there  has  never 
been  a  ring  among  electrical  engineers  ? — Among  china 
contractors. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  bring  your  mind  on  that  point.  Can 
the  information  which  is  given  in  this  tender  form,  the 
estimated  price — supposing  I  am  a  man  who  wants  to 
get  a  contract  with  Poplar  Guardians,  and  you  are  the 
man  who  has  contracted  for  12  years.  You  know  all 
about  it  and  know  how  to  price  contracts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  put  the  things  they  won't  have  very  low  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  put  the  things  they  are  certain  to  have  high  ? 
— That  depends  upon  the  good  terms  with  those  who 
are  ordering. 

Q.  No  doubt  if  you  can  get  any  information  from 
those  who  are  ordering  you  will  ? — I  should  not  say  I 
would  not. 

Q.  The  outsider,  who  has  not  all  these  advantages,  if 
he  is  determined  to  get  the  contract,  he  has  to  put  in 
prices  under  you — put  in  a  tender  that  cannot  fail  ? — Is 
it  likely  an  outside  tenderer  would  tender  £8  for  goods 
worth  £60  or  £70  ? 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  it  is  not  only  probable  but  actually 
done.  Have  you  heard  of  leather  aprons  being  put  in 
at  a  farthing  apiece  ? — When  i.one  were  required. 

Q.  The  man  wanted  to  get  the  contract  ? — He  would. 

Q.  He  would  get  the  information  next  year  to  enable 
him  to  put  in  for  a  tender  on  which  he  could  make  a 
decent  living  ? — 1  suppose  he  would. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  whole  of  that  theory  proceeds  upon 
the  ast^umption  that  the  lowest  tender  would  be 
accepted  ? — Oh,  yes.  That  is  provided  the  lowest 
tender  

Q.  We  kr_ow  that  is  not  the  case  in  Poplar  ? — That 
is  so. 
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Mr.  Greaves,      Q.  For  instance,  Pryke,  Palmer  &  Co.'s  outside  con- 
■y-j        tracts  were  much  lower  than  Mr.  Pyle's  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  were  not  accepted.  They  were 
tendering  without  all  this  interesting  information  ? — • 
Yes. 

Q.  And  although  Mr.  Pyle  had  held  the  contract  for 
ten  years,  Pryke  &  Palmer  were  able  to  tender  lower 
than  he  did  ?— Yes.  * 

Q.  And  yet  didn't  get  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  rather  destroy  Mr.  Grant's  theory  ? — 
Certainly  it  doe?. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant's  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  you 
deal  with  contracts  on  their  merits.  The  Inspector 
rather  suggested  to  you  that  the  special  position  of  a 
contractor  who  held  a  contract  sometimes  would  enable 
him  to  put  in  tenders  in  the  way  we  have  heard  described, 
but  would  not  you  want  something  beyond  that  to  ensure 
safety — good  understanding  with  someone?— You  dare 
not  do  that  unless  you  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
those  who  had  the  ordering. 

Q.  Dare  not  ? — No. 


Q.  Could  Mr.  Pyle  have  possibly  put  in  his  tenders  on  the 
strength  of  his  previous  knowledge  ? — I  am  not  to  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  conceivable  you  would  have  done 
it  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  answer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  catch  it  myself,  but  I  am  told 
you  put  to  Mr.  Greaves  his  price  was  £70. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  added  it  up. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  Including  arc  carbons. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Makes  £70,  including  arc  carbons.  I  am 
told  Pryko's  figures  for  the  same  thing  are  £23  4s.  M., 
and  Stephen  Smith  &  Co.'s  figures  for  the  same  thing 
£19  13s.  \d.,  against  £70?— That  is  because  they  didn't 
know  what  they  had  to  supply. 

{Ah.  Smith.)  Before  you  close  the  Court  may  I  go 
into  the  box  and  deny  that  statement  on  oath  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  advise  you  not. 

{Mr.  Smith.)  I  am  prepared  to  say  every  word  be  has 
uttered  is  a  diabolical  lie. 

{The  Inspector.)  Just  wait  24  hours. 

{Mr.  Smith.)  I  don't  want  to  wait.  I  know  who  did 
the  job. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  July  11th,  1906. 


{The  Inspector.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Robb  is  delayed 
this  morning,  but  there  is  some  evidence  we  can  proceed 
with  without  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  not  intend  to  call  an  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  df&  not  intend  to,  but  I  will  if  you 
like,    I  will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Martley  ; 

Mr.  Martley.      {The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Martley,  you  have  livei  in  Poplar 

  many  years,  I  believe? — Since  1891. 

II  July.  Q_  j^j.g  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

Society  ? — I  am  the  paid  secretary  of  the  local  branch. 

Q.  I  do  not  call  you  as  a  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  but  as  a  man  who  has  been  for 
many  years  interested  in  the  social  conditions  of  Poplar. 
And  you  have  been  good  enough  to  attend  here  to  give 
me  such  evidence  as  you  can.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
■ — Well,  sir,  to  some  extent  I  represent  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  to-day.  I  propose  to  put  in  some 
documents — correspondence  with  the  board. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  population — that  is  to  say, 
Poplar  is  ceasing  to  be  a  shipbuilding  place  and  is 
becoming  an  industrial  centre? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  that  ? — I  have 
some  evidence  I  gave  before  the  Committee  on  Casual 
Labour.  Might  it  be  taken.  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  me 
for  this  evidence  again  ? 

Q.  I  should  like  to  put  it  shortly,  because  that  is  not 
exactly  what  I  want.  The  ironworks  and  shipbuilding 
works  have  decreased,  have  they  not  ?— Shipbuilding  has. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  a  considerable  growth  of 
factories  ? — In  other  trades — yes. 

Q.  Matchmaking,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  dock  work  as  important  as  it  used  to  be  ?— It 
does  not  employ  so  much  labour. 

Q.  Is  there  a  decreasing  demand  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  transfer  of  the  ship- 
building and  other  industries  was  due  to  any  change  in 
trade,  any  general  change  in  trade,  or  due  to  some  local 
conditions  ? — I  understand  there  is  a  great  change  in 
shipbuilding.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  it  is  on  a 
large  scale.  In  London  it  is  organised  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  and  fails  to  compete  with  larger  industries 
on  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde. 

*  See  also  A] 


{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  want  to  clear  up  the  question  of  the 
workhouse  meat,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Inspectors  have 
seen  the  meat  at  times  and  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
it,  and  if  I  can  take  it  from  one  of  the  Inspectors  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 


sworn  and  examined.* 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  say  that  the  transfer  was 
due  to  the  increase  of  rates  entirely  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  I  understand  there  has  been  no  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  London  unions 
since  Mr.  Charles  Booth  undertook  it  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  But  you  are  cognisant  of  what  has  been  going  on 
in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  from  the  point  of  view  of  Poor  Law  and 
relief  the  casual  labourer  is  the  most  diSicult  person  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  find  that  the  difficulty  with  casual 
dock  labour  is  greater  or  less  than  it  used  to  be? — Less, 
I  should  say. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  casual  dock  labourer  comes  for 
relief  less  than  he  used  to  do  ? — I  cannot  isolate  the 
casual  dock  labourer — the  casual  labourer  generally— and 
I  say  the  casual  labourer  gets  more  work  in  a  normal 
way  now  than  he  did  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  his  condition  in  other  respects  improved,  do 
you  think.  Do  you  find  that  the  unemployable  class  is 
less  rather  than  it  was  ? — ^I  find  the  unemployable  class  is 
decreasing. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  another  form  of  casual  labourer. 
Are  there  any  women  who  are  employed  in  these  factories 
who  do  not  work  full  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  that  class  in  Poplar  ?— 
A  great  many. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  people  who  are  paid  by  the  day  for 
work  they  do  in  their  own  homes  or  the  factories  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  indications  that 
certain  employers  prefer  casual  labour  of  that  description 
to  permanent  hands  ? — I  think  some  trades  are  organised 
on  a  basis  of  casual  labour. 

Q.  Actually  organised  on  a  basis  ? — Yes. 
ipendix,  page  400. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  casual  labourer  would  be  a  sorfc 
of  reservoir  in  which  the  employer  could  dip  for  labour 
when  he  wished  '? — Yes,  probably. 

Q.  He  would  be  less  responsible,  would  he  not,  for 
casual  labourers  thau  for  perminent  employees  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  that  in  some  trades  the  wages 
paid  for  that  sort  of  casual  labour  are  very  low  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  illustration  V — -I  cmnot  give 
you  any  figures. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  bare  subsistence  ?— In  very  many  cases. 

Q.  And  it  is  an  uncertain  subsistence      Very  often. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  labourer — a  woman,  say,  working 
in  one  of  these  factories  does  not  know  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  how  many  days'  work  she  will  get  ? — Very 
often. 

Q.  Would  those  cases  be  often  subsidised  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  say.  Some  would, 
no  doubt. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  system  of  casual  labour  is 
made  possible  by  the  free  grant  of  out-relief  ? — I  should 
say  that  the  free  grant  of  out-relief  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  system. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  some  employers,  though  they 
suffer  from  the  high  rates,  yet  get  something  back  in  the 
way  of  cheap  and  convenient  labour  subsidised  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — They  might  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  would  hold  that  they  were  in  the  long  run 
mistaken  ? — I  would. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  plausible  sort  of  thing,  is  it  not  ? — I  can 
imagine  some  employers  are  quite  content  to  go  on  with 
the  casual  system,  and  leave  their  employees  to  fall  back 
on  the  guardians.  Might  I  say  I  have  a  short  table  here 
showing  the  relative  employment  of  women,  from  the 
census,  in  the  riverside  boroughs. 

Q.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it ;  will  you  read  it  ? — 
The  proportion  of  women's  earnings  in  the  riverside 
boroughs — this  is  a  comparison  of  two  columns  in  the 
census,  (1)  engaged,  (2)  total  10  years  and  upwards. 
Stepney,  40  out  of  110  (leaving  out  the  thousands),  40 
out  of  110,  that  is  36  per  cent.  ;  Southwark,  28  out  of 
79,  35  per  cent.  ;  Berniondsey,  16  out  of  49,  32  percent.  ; 
Lambeth,  42  out  of  128,  32  per  cent.  ;  Poplar,  19  out  of 
63,  30  per  cent.  ;  Deptford,  12  out  of  44,  27  per  cent.  I 
account  for  the  lowness  in  the  percentage  in  Poplar  and 
Deptford  by  the  fact  that  they  are  a  long  way  from  the 
City. 

Q.  As  I  said  just  now,  there  has  been  no  really 
systematic  account  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  East 
End  unions  published  since  the  one  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth.  But,  speaking  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, you  will,  I  suppose,  agree  that  Poplar  is  a  very 
poor  district  V — It  is  a  poor  district. 

Q.  Is  the  poveity  homogeneous,  so  to  speak,  spread 
over  the  whole  district,  or  are  there  poor  patches  V — 
Poor  patches — not  homogeneous. 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  poor  patches  were  as  poor  as 
Canning  Town  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  And  the  other  parts  of  Poplar  ? — Are  much 

better. 

Q.  The  comparative  poverty  of  different  unions  must 
be  very  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  Poplar  is  the  poorest  part  of  East  London. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Poplar,  or 
of  Poplar  as  a  whole  ? — Poplar  as  a  whole. 

Q.  I  think  the  rateable  value  of  Poplar  is  nearly  the 
lowest  per  head,  is  it  not.  For  instance,  assessable  value 
in  the  London  County  Council  return.  No.  16,  shows  that 
Poplar  and  Btthnal  Green  are  the  two  lowest  in  London, 
and  that  Bethnal  Green,  £4  Is.  per  head,  is  lower  than 
Poplar  at  £4  8s.  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  return  from  the  county  council,  but 
that  is  not  conclusive,  is  it.  I  mean  to  say,  the  assessable 
value  might  be  derived  from  docks,  and  so  on,  in  Poplar  ? 
— A  part  comes  from  large  dock  property  and  a  part  from 
large  railway  property,  and  partly  from  factories. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  sort  of  property  bears  a 
greater  relation  to  the  whole  than  in  Bethnal  Green  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  I  should  say  it  did  ? — The  guardians  publish  the 
figures  of  the  different  classes  of  rateable  value,  and  I 
have  them  here. 


Q.  Have  you  the  census  returns  ? — No,  sir.  Mr.  Martley. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  the  proportion  of  the  j^j 

population  who  live  in  one  room  is  a  considerable  test  of   

poverty  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  last  census  return  shows  that  while  in  Poplar 
17  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  two  rooms  or  less, 
the  percentage  so  living  in  Bermondsey  was  25,  in  the 
Borough  of  Stepney  it  was  33,  and  in  Bethnal  Green  it 
was  36.  So  that  that  test  would  show  that  Poplar  was  not 
the  poorest  union  in  London,  would  it  notV — Yes,  but  we 
must  take  overcrowding  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
and  overcrowding  exists  in  a  very  small  degree  here.  It 
exists  in  a  higher  degree  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  in  a 
higher  in  Bermondsey. 

Q.  That  would  to  a  great  extent  depend  on  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — It  obtains  much  more 
nearer  the  centre  of  London. 

Q.  So  that,  by  itself,  would  not  be  a  conclusive  test  ?— 
I  am  afraid  not,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  evidence  ? — It  would  be  evidence. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  the  census  returns  as  to  the 
"  occupied  "  portion  of  the  population  ?— Is  it  not  in 
your  memorandum  ? 

Q.  Yes.  The  census  returns  show  43  per  cent,  in 
Poplar,  46  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  44  in  Bermondsey  ? — 
Of  what  V 

Q.  The  occupied  portion  to  total  population  ? — May  I 
have  the  figures  again  ? 

Q.  They  are  pretty  uniform  :  43  Poplar,  46  Bethnal 
Green,  and  44  Bermondsey.  Then,  according  to  your 
own  memorandum,  there  is  another  piece  of  evidence  in 
answer  5,  which  is  also  taken  from  the  census.  In 
Lambeth  21,982  of  the  employed  males,  23  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  belong  to  these  groups  :  Southwark,  31  per 
cent.  ;  Deptford,  33  per  cent.  ;  Stepney,  33  per  cent.  ; 
Poplar,  38  per  cent.  ;  and  Bermondsey,  40  per  cent.  That 
shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  in 
Poplar  'i — It  does. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  the  highest '? — No. 

Q.  Should  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
districts,  that  the  dock-side  labour  was  concentrated  in 
Poplar,  or  are  there  other  districts  that  also  have  a  large 
proportion  of  that  form  of  labour  'i — The  dock  labour  is 
scattered  up  and  down  the  riverside,  both  sides  ;  it  is  not 
confined  to  Poplar. 

Q.  It  is  not  absolutely  centred  in  Poplar  ? — No. 

Q.  So  that  any  pauperism  that  results  from  that  form 
of  casual  labour  would  affect  other  unions  as  well  as 
Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  affect  them  in  an  equal  degree  ? — In 
Stepney  and  Bermondsey,  yes  ;  West  Ham  also. 

Q.  I  understand  that  some  unions  near  here,  as  for 
instance,  Bethnal  Green,  have  a  large  alien  population  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  alien  population  in  Poplar  V — It  is 
small. 

Q.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  alien  population — 
certainly  the  Jewish  part  of  it — do  not  come  on  the  Poor 
Law,  but  are  separately  provided  for  V — I  have  no 
evidence  of  it.  There  is,  however,  a  body  called  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

Q.  Have  they  anything  to  do  with  Poplar  ? — They 
would  deal  with  Jewish  applicants  from  Poplar, 
certainly. 

Q.  They  do  not  relieve  the  Poplar  rates  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  rates  are  relieved  in  Whitechapel  ? — No, 
not  to  that  extent.  The  immigrant  does  not  come  to 
Poplar  first.  When  he  gets  on  in  the  world  he  comes  to 
Poplar,  and  stands  for  the  board  of  guardians. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
No,  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  considerable  change,  has  there 
not,  in  Poplar  since  Mr.  Booth's  memorandum  was  pub- 
lished ?— Yes. 

Q.  In  that  memorandum  there  is  classification,  is  there 
not,  of  the  poor? — In  Mr.  Booth's  book,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  class  (a)  being  loafers  and  semi-criminals,  and 
another  (/;)  casual  earning,  very  poor  V — Yes. 

Q.  In  both  those  classes  from  which  paupers  might 
spring.  Poplar  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  London 
unions? — I  cannot  find  the  page  in  the  book  for  the 
moment. 
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Mr.  Martletj.      Q.  The  returns  show  that  while  Poplar  is  very  poor,  it 

  is  not  the  poorest  ? — True. 

11  July.        Q_  rj,j^^^  gj^y^  Stepney,  St.  George's-in-the-East, 

and  Bethnal  Green,  all  cotne  out  worse  than  Poplar  ?— Yes, 
and  Whitsohapel  has  the  largest  percent ige  of  class  (a). 

Q.  Now,  to  sunamarise,  as  far  as  we  have  got,  the 
conditions  here  are  a  very  poor  union  with  a  large 
percentage  of  unskilled  labour?— But  I  think  the  figures 
have  changed.    I  do  not  think  they  are  correct  to~day. 

Q.  No,  I  have  said  they  have  changed.  You  have  now 
the  condition  of  a  very  poor  union,  but  not  the  poorest  ; 
with  a  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labour,  but  not  the 
largest  proportion  ;  with  a  large  proportion  of  casual 
labour,  but,  again,  not  the  largest  proportion,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  board  of  guardians  and  yourselves — I  mean 
to  say  and  the  charitable  r.gencies  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had,  in  the  course  of  your  work,  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  board  of  guardians,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  them. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  some  of  the  guardians 
have  taken  the  utmost  interest  in  thes3  social  questions, 
and  have  devoted  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  time  to 
them? — They  have. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  leading  guardians? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Act  of  1894  led  to  any 
great  change  either  in  the  personnel  or  in  the  policy  of 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians?— I  have  prepared  a 
general  statement,  sir,  of  my  view  of  the  situation,  which 
I  could  read  to  you  if  you  wished. 

Q.  I  think  it  might  save  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Are  you  referring  to  the  copy  of  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Hartley  ?  If  so,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  be  delighted  if  Mr.  Hartley  would  read  it 
through. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  I  seen  it?— No,  it  was  only 
prepared  this  morning. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  finished  reading  it,  but  so  far 
as  I  have  gone  I  am  quite  contented.  I  will  hand  my 
coi)y  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  a  moment. 

{The  Inspector.)  Perhips  it  will  strain  your  voice  to 
read  it,  Mr.  Hartley,  I  will  read  it.  Is  this  what  you 
■5Pt.ote  :— "I  remember  well  the  days  before  1894  when, 
"  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Hr.  Crooks,  Mr.  Lansbury,  and 
"  Hr.  Kay,  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  wer.e  the  only  labour 
"  guardians.  In  those  days,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
"  the  board  had  no  policy  at  all,  good  or  bad,  the 
"  guardians  did  pretty  much  what  the  officers  told  them 
"  to  do,  and  their  guiding  principles  seemed  to  be  the 
"  saving  of  the  rates  and  avoidance  of  trouble  to  them- 
"  selves.  Those  were  the  days  which  followed  on  the  great 
"  strike,  and  there  was  severe  economic  distress  in  the 
"  borough,  but  no  serious  efEort  was  made  by  the  guar- 
"  dians  at  any  time  to  think  out  or  to  apply  remedies. 
"  There  was  then  as  there  is  now  much  suffering  among 
"  honest  poor  people  ;  many  were  thrown  out  of  work,  then 
"  as  now,  by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control  ;  pre- 
"  ventible  sickness  and  preventible  accidents  reduced  many 
"  from  comfort  to  want,  but  of  these  things  the  guar- 
"  dians  took  no  account.  They  did  not  seem  to  ackr:ow- 
"  ledge  that  such  problems  in  any  way  concernei  them  ; 
"  they  were  in  some  cases  unconscious  of  their  magnitude, 
"  and  in  any  case  they  made  no  attempt  to  solve  them. 
"  And  if  they  thus  failed  entirely  to  grasp  and  deal  with 
"  the  wider  social  issues  presented  to  them,  they  were  quite 
"  as  unsuccessful  as  administrators.  The  state  of  the 
"  workhouse  was  bad,  and  the  supervision  of  the  board's 
"  officers  poor. 

"  A  new  era  commenced  in  1894,  when  the  conditions 
"  of  election  were  altered.  Guardians  of  a  new  type  were 
"  then  chosen,  and  gradually  a  new  policy  was  formed  and 
"  deve'oped,  the  credit  of  which  rests  mainly  with  Hr. 
"  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury.  And  to  this  policy  the  board 
"  has  on  the  whole  consistently  adhered  from  then  till  now. 
"  Of  very  few  boards  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  a  defi- 
"  nite  policy,  and  whether  that  of  the  Poplar  Board  is  wise 
"or  unwise,  the  guardians  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
"  having  clear  aims  and  on  the  persistence  with  which  they 
"  have  worked  towards  them.  They  have  made,  they  are 
"  making  grave  mistakes,  but  they  have  already  corrected 
"  some  and  they  will  correct  others. 

"  The  first  principle  of  the  Poplar  policy,  as  I  under- 
"  stand  it,  is  that  society  has  a  duty  towards  its  weaker 
"  members,  which  is  not  fulfilled  by  throwing  them  back 
"  on  themselves,  but  requires  social  action  to  be  taken  on 
"  their  behalf.    And  the  second  is  that  those  who  seek  or 
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"  need  relief  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  men  and 
"  women  in  general,  and  are  to  be  regarded  for  the  most 
"  part  as  victims  of  an  unfair  social  system,  and  only  in 
"  a  minority  of  cases  as  the  authors  of  their  own  mis- 
"  fortunes.  These  principles  represent  a  reaction  from 
"  the  Benthamism  of  the  Poor  Law  reformers,  and  such 
"  a  reaction  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  when  so  carried 
"  will  do  social  mischief.  But  in  Pophr  it  has  been  neces- 
"  sary  to  reassert  them,  and  I  for  one  am  thankful  that 
"  they  have  been  reasserted.  For  I  am  sure  that  the  mere 
"  refusal  of  relief  will  never  abolish  pauperism  so  long  as 
"  the  industriil  and  social  causes  which  produce  it  remain 
"  untouched.  It  may  shift  the  incidence  of  the  burden,  but 
"  the  burden  will  remain  to  be  borne  by  somebody.  The 
"  guardians,  it  may  be,  have  not  been  as  much  interested 
"  as  they  should  be  in  that  great  abstraction  'pauperism'; 
"  but  they  have  been  and  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
"  men,  women,  and  children,  the  living,  sufiiering,  people 
"  who  go  to  compose  it.  They  have  always  striven 
"  and  they  are  striving  now  to  redress  social  industries 
"  and  to  restore  to  society  those  who,  either  through 
"  their  own  fault  or  otherwise,  have  lost  their  places 
"  in  it.  One  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  revo- 
"  lutionary  anarchism  is  now  non-existent  in  Poplar,  and 
"  that  the  sense  of  citizenship  has  reached  and  is  daily 
"  more  and  more  pervading  the  lowest  strata  of  the  people. 
"  Whatever  may  be  its  economic  drawbacks  (and  it  must 
"  be  conceded  that  there  are  some)  it  may  be  said  that  the 
"  guardians'  policy  has  bad  a  large  amount  of  social 
"  success.  It  is  true  that  its  success  has  been  grievously 
"  diminished  by  mistakes  in  method  which  have  had  the 
"  effect  of  substituting  new  abuses  for  old  ones,  and  the 
"  guardians  have  endangered  the  continuance  of  their 
"  policy  by  their  undue  reliance  on  out-door  relief,  and  by 
"  their  refusing  to  consider  suggestions  for  amendment 
"  which  have  been  made  to  them  in  good  faith.  But,  if 
"  their  methods  have  been  and  are  .seriously  wrong,  their 
"  aims  have  been  right,  and  their  policy  is  one  of  which 
"  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Nay,  more,  they 
"  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  For  the  problem 
"  with  which  they  have  had  to  cope  has  been  one  of  great 
"  difficulty,  and  they  have  been  left  alone  to  solve  it.  It 
"  is  not  the  fault  of  the  labour  party  that  it  has  neither 
"  administrative  tradition  nor  experience,  but  the  want  of 
"  them  has  made  a  difficult  task  more  difficult  for  it.  The 
"  natural  leaders  of  the  borough,  the  commercial  magnates, 
"  I  mean,  who  draw  their  wealth  from  it,  b.ave  for  years 
"  past  withdrawn  from  all  participation  in  its  aflrairs  ;  they 
"  have  repudiated  all  responsibility  for  them,  and  with 
"  very  few  exceptions  they  take  not  the  slightest 
"  interest  in  them.  We  only  hear  of  them  when  at 
"  intervals  they  band  themselves  together  to  protest 
"  against  the  cost  of  work  which  they  leave  others  to  ac- 
"  complish.  The  administrative  problems  of  the  borough 
"  would  never  be  solved  if  their  solution  depended  upon 
"  them.  And  yet  from  birth,  training  and  experience,  such 
"  persons  are  in  a  better  position  to  serve  their  fellow 
"  citizens  than  the  members  of  the  present  board  can  hope 
"  to  be.  Unfortunately,  their  civic  sense  is  undeveloped 
"  so  far  as  Poplar  is  concerned. 

"  Nor  is  it  only  locally  that  co-operation  has  been  want- 
"  ing.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  failed  to  help  as 
"  it  should  have  done.  It  exists  to  direct  and  control  local 
"  inexperience,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  for  the  most  part 
"  assumed  an  oracular  attitude,  followed  the  line  of  least 
"  resistance,  and  tacitly  sanctioned  what  on  its  own  prin- 
"  ciples  it  should  have  condemned.  Its  action  with  refer- 
'•  ence  to  the  Poplar  resolution  of  November,  1904,  is  an 
"  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  It  has  had  no  continuous 
"  policy,  and  its  interference  has  been  spasmodic  and 
"  ineffectual.  Consequently,  if  mistakes  have  been  and 
"  are  being  made,  part  at  any  rate  of  the  blame  rests  with 
"  the  large  ratepayers  who  ought  to  help  in  local  adminis- 
"  tration  but  do  not,  and  part  with  the  authorities  in 
'•  Whitehall.  The  recent  enormous  rise  in  the  pauperism 
"  of  Poplar  is  mainly  due  to  the  resolution  of  the  board 
"  mentioned  above,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
"  have  prevented  it  by  declaring  the  resolution  ultra  vires. 
"  They  did  not  do  so,  and  now  in  common  justice  they 
"  must  share  with  the  board  the  responsibility  for  the 
"  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  which  has  resulted. 

"  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  good  has 
"  come  of  the  resolution,  for  it  no  doubt  helped  to  con- 
■'  vir.ce  the  late  Government  of  the  reality  of  the  unem- 
"  ployed  problem,';  and  made  possible  the  passing  of  the 
"  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  Sir  William  Chacce  has 
"  said  that  this  Act  is  a  Poplar  Act  from  first  to  last.  If 
"  he  is  right,  the  action  of  the  board  has  wrought,  beside 
"  some  passing  evil,  much  lasting  good. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  po-ition  of  Poplar  is  so  far 
"  exceptional  that  there  are  not  worse  districts  in  London 
"  and  elsewhere  ;  but  its  evils  are  quite  bad  enoutrh  and 
"  call  for  serious  efforts  to  remove  them.  Where  Poplar 
"  really  is  unique  is  in  its  determination  to  mend  its  posi- 
"  tion,  and  its  resolve  to  put  the  saving  of  its  mec  and 
"  women  before  the  saving  of  its  money.  It  has  again  and 
"  again  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  London, 
"  and  with  the  resources  far  below  the  average  it  has  to 
"  deal  with  needs  far  above  the'average.  Without  its  fair 
"  share  of  London's  resources  it  has  to  support  more  than 
"  its  fair  share  of  London  poor.  It  calls  out  for  a  com- 
"  plete  equalisation  of  rates,  and  is  prepared  to  submit  to 
"  the  increased  central  control  which  must  accompany  it. 
"  Mr.  Lansbury  has  definitely  said  so.  Meanwhile  it  has 
"  to  impose  a  high  rate  where  more  favoured  unions  only 
"  require  a  low  one,  and  even  so,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
"  done,  it  draws  less  from  the  ratepayers  than  some  more 
"  favoured  unions. 

"  The  board  is  now  on  its  trial,  and  in  so  far  as  these  larger 
"  issues  are  in  question,  I  believe  that  public  opinion  will 
"  not  only  not  condemn  but  will  warmly  approve  what  has 
"  been  done  by  the  guardians.  On  certain  questions,  too, 
"  of  administration  it  will  heartily  commend  the  policy 
"  which  they  have  adopted.  All  they  have  done  for  the 
"  children  in  the  last  12  years  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude 
"  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  provision  of  new  schools  at 
"  Shenfield  to  supersede  the  present  unsuitable  ones  at 
"  Forest  Gate  seems  thoroughly  reasonable.  It  may  be 
"  tbat  some  unnecessary  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  if 
"  so  I  hope  attention  will  be  called  to  the  matter.  But  the 
"  removal  of  the  schools  from  Forest  Gate  seems  a  proper 
"  proceeding  and  cannot  be  effected  without  a  considerable 
"  outlay  of  money.  Again,  the  provision  of  extra  comforts 
"  for  the  old  people  in  the  workhouse  seems  right  in  prin- 
"  ciple,  and  nobody  can  blame  the  guardians  for  providing 
"  them.  Again,  the  opening  of  a  country  workhouse  at 
"  Laindon  for  able-bodied  men  is  a  good  thing,  and,  subject 
"  to  certain  criticisms  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lansbury, 
"  I  approve  of  the  effort  which  the  guardians  are  making 
"  to  turn  these  failures  into  useful  men.  I  believe, 
"  farther,  that  the  guardians  have  done  right  in  abolishing 
"  '  task  work  '  in  the  workhouse  and  in  the  casual  ward. 

"  So  far  I  am  heartily  with  the  guardians.  Their  aims 
"  seem  right  and  they  are  in  earnest  in  trying  to  carry 
"  them  out.  I  wisb  I  could  say  as  much  of  their  methods, 
"  but  I  cannot  honestly  do  so. 

"  1.  There  has  been  a  certain  arrogance  of  tone  on  the 
"  part  of  the  board  in  dealing  with  outside  bodies.  The 
"  guardians  have  been  courteous  to  me  personally,  but 
"  they  have  not  been  so  to  the  body  which  I  represent. 
"  Again,  in  dealing  with  such  a  body  as  the  Poplar 
"  Municipal  Alliance  (I  am  not  in  any  way  connected 
"  with  it)  they  seem  to  have  strangely  forgotten  that  the 
"  right  to  combine  is  not  limited  to  workmen.  Ifc  is 
"  shared  by  ratepayers,  and  if  a  number  of  these  choose  to 
"  unite  and  to  approach  the  board,  it  is  extremely  unwise 
"  of  the  board  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  them. 

"  The  guardians,  it  seems  to  me,  are  far  too  much 
"  afraid  of  public  criticism.  They  ought  to  welcome  it, 
"  but  they  do  not.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Crooks  has 
"  said  that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  trying  to  down 
"  the  labour  party.  He  must  know  that  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  is  really  doing  it  and  Poplar  a  good  service. 

"  2.  Again,  the  attitude  of  the  board  towards  its  officers 
"  for  some  years  past  has  been  distinctly  unfair.  I  hold 
"  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  relieving  officers  to  control  (as 
"  in  some  unions  they  do)  the  giving  of  relief,  but  I  hold 
"  equally  that  the  guardians  ought  not  to  ignore  their  re- 
"  commendations,  as  the  Poplar  Board  sometimes  does. 
"  Rather  they  should  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  they 
"  produce,  should  invite  them  to  offer  suggestions,  should 
"  give  them  a  patient  hearing,  and  should  leave  them  the 
"  full  discretion  which  the  law  allows. 

"  A  still  more  serious  abuse  (or  what  appears  to  be  one) 
"  is  the  practice  which  has  gradually  grown  up  whereby 
"  individual  guardians  send  messages  more  or  less 
"  peremptory  in  tone  to  relieving  officers,  directing 
"  them  to  give  immediate  relief  to  persons  of  whose  real 
"  circumstances  the  senders  often  know  nothing.  No 
"  board,  the  members  of  which  habitually  treat  its 
"  relieving  officers  in  this  way,  can  hope  to  attract  a  good 
"  class  of  men,  or  1o  retain  such  good  men  as  it  appoints. 

"  3.  Lastly,  I  must  speak  very  seriously  of  the  way  in 
"  which  out-door  relief  is  given.  Dissociating  myself 
"  alike  from  those  who  think  such  relief  always  wrong  and 
"  from  those  who  are  ready  to  give  it  for  the  asking,  I 
"  consider  that  as  St.  George's-in-the-East  errs  on  the  one 
"  side  so  Poplar  errs  on  the  other.    Both  errors  are  no 


"  doubt  equallv  well-intentioned,  but  both  I  am  convinced    3rr.  Martley. 

"  are  errors.    I  hold  that  out-door  relief  ought  sometimes   

"  to  be  given,  and  I  also  hold  that  it  ought  only  to  be  given      11  July. 

"  in  the  last  resort.  If  there  are  circumstances  which  show   ' 

"  either — (1)  that  the  family  can  help  ;  or  (2)  that  a  bad 
"  use  will  be  made  of  the  relief,  then  I  am  clear  that  it 
"  ought  not  to  be  given.  And  I  am  convinced  that  there 
"  are  many  cases  now  on  the  permanent  relief  list  here 
"  which  ought  never  to  have  been  put  on  it. 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  make  these  criticisms, 
"  but  I  am  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth.  As  I  have  said 
"  above,  the  policy  of  the  board  is  endangered  by  its 
"  mistakes  in  method,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
"  urgency  that  they  should  be  corrected.  I  confidently 
"  expect  that  men  like  my  friends  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr. 
"  Lansbury,  and  Mr.  Yeo  will  agree  with  me  here,  and  that 
"  agreeing,  they  will  take  strong  action.  If  such  action  is 
"  not  taken  now,  the  opportunity  for  taking  it  may  not 
"  recur.  At  the  next  election  the  party  in  sympathy  with 
"  labour  may  be  displaced  from  the  board,  and  worse  still, 
"  be  permanently  discredited.  I  do  not  want  to  see  such 
"  a  result,  for  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  I  believe  that  this 
"  party  realises  the  needs  of  Poplar  better  than  any  other, 
"  and  is  more  in  earnest  than  any  other  in  its  efforts  to  get 
"  them  met. 

"  As  regards  the  present  Inquiry,  I  believe  that  it  will 
"  entirely  vindicate  the  good  faith  of  the  board  in  its 
"  general  policy,  and  that  it  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
"  bringing  the  administration  more  in  accord  with  this. 
"  If  it  helps  the  board  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  it  has 
"  made  and  to  adopt  better  methods,  it  will  in  the  end  do 
"  good,  not  only  to  Poplar,  but  to  London." 

Q.  That  represents  your  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  my  personal  views. 

Q.  That  view  is  merely  personal  to  yourself  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  we  might  have  it  clear  that 
Mr.  Martley  has  prepared  that  without  instructions  from 
anybody  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  only  handed  it  in 
this  morning,  and  that  no  one  read  it  through  before  it 
was  read  out  by  you  ? — That  is  correct,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  before  I  continue  my  examination.  You 
blamed  the  larger  ratepayers  for  not  going  on  to  the 
Poplar  Boird  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  one  of  the  ratepayers 
would  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  elected  by 
the  Poplar  electorate  ? — I  do. 

Q.  If  they  had  stood,  and  come  forward  ? — I  do. 

Q.  You  also  speak  of  the  enormous  increase  in  Poplar 
pauperism  in  the  year  1904  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  increase  does  not  date  from 
1904,  but  from  1899  ? — The  increase  certainly  dates  from 
1899,  but  the  enormous  increase  dates  from  later. 

Q.  But  the  pauperism  of  the  borough  had  grown  im- 
mensely, and  commenced  to  grow,  after  a  period  of  a 
little  change,  about  half  way  through  the  year  1899  ? — 
That  is  true. 

Q.  And  if  you  take  the  expenditure — the  rate  of  the 
growth  of  the  cost  of  relief,  it  is  even  anterior  to  that  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  it  begins  in  1888  ?— Yes. 

Q.  So  that  that  particular  resolution  of  the  guardians 
was  not  passed  at  the  period  when  the  Poplar  relief  ex- 
penditure began  to  go  up  in  a  marked  way  ? — Not  entirely  ; 
the  expenditure  was  going  up  before  that  time,  because 
we  were  passing  through  a  very  great  depression,  and 
before  that  depression  began,  I  have  mentioned  mistaken 
reliance  on  out-door  relief  ;  and  those  mistaken  methods, 
and  that  mistaken  reliance  were  no  doubt  responsible 
for  part  of  the  expenditure. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  increase  of  cost,  not 
only  of  total  cost,  but  in  the  direction,  say,  of  the  cost  of 
food  inside  the  workhouse.  That,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  know  technically  ? — No. 

Q.  But  you  recognise  that  the  increase  his  been  most 
marked  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  Poplar  in-door  poor  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  in-door  poor  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Should  you  suggest  that  in  other  workhouses  the 
food  is  not  sufficiently  good  ? — I  really  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  indic.itions  that  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  is  ceasing  to  be  deterrent  ? — I  think  to 
some  extent  it  is  ceasing  to  be  deterrent. 
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Mr.  Martley.      Q.  If  the  Poplar  Workhouse  is  administered  so  as  not 

  to  be  deterrent,  what  becomes  of  the  workhouse  test? — 

11  July.      J  should  say  it  does  not  operate  as  it  rlid. 

Q.  What  should  yoa  say  was  the  effect  of  the  heavy 
grants  of  out-relief  on  the  question  of  the  misration  of 
labour — put  it  mobility  of  labour  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
correlate  the  two.  After  all,  one  would  expect  it  would 
attract  people  to  the  union,  but  against  that  the 
population  of  the  union  is  stationary. 

Q.  The  rateable  value  is  also  stationary,  is  it  not  ? — 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  It  is  practically.  Is  it  your  view  that  a  very  high 
rate  l:as  vei-y  disastrous  results  on  trade  and  on 
individuals  ? — It  handicaps  trade,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  rate  of  12s.  in  the  £ — 6.'!.,  I 
think,  is  what  the  guardians  are  responsible  for — 6?.  M.  ? 

(J/r.  Lansbury.)  3s.  6(/. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  total  rate  is  12s. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  8s.  6rf.  we  have  no  control  over. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  high  rate  presses  very  hardly  on 
tradesmen,  small  property  owners,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  it 
does  press  hardly  on  the  smaller  people.  I  do  not  think 
it  affects  the  larger  people  so  seriously. 

Q.  It  must  aiTect  the  larger  people,  must  it  not  V — To 
some  extent.  You  yourself  suggested  that  they  get  their 
labour  more  cheaply. 

Q.  Some  of  them,  but  that  would  not  be  the  case  with 
a  ship-building  firm  ?— Oh,  but  you  must  consider  the 
local  advantages  of  the  riverside.  You  must  take  the 
good  and  the  evil  together. 

Q.  Still,  the  effect  of  a  high  rate  must  be  to  make  the 
business  of  a  small  tradesman  unremunerative '? — It  is 
very  hard  on  the  small  tradesmen  and  small  house- 
holders. 

Q.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  reduces  the 
position  of  some  small  traders  almost  to  the  position  of 
the  recipient  of  out-relief  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  known  instances  where  people  who  were 
formerly  comfortably  oif  had  to  pawn  things  to  live  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  To  a  man  in  that  position  the  heavy  rate  must 
come  as  a  great  injustice,  must  it  not  ? — You  mean  the 
small  shopkeeper  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  daresay  it  does. 

Q.  Is  there  any  hope  for  him  if  the  rates  are  to  in- 
crease ? — I  should  say,  sir,  that  we  all  hope  for  the 
equalisation  of  the  rates. 

Q.  But  you,  I  think,  admit  that  some  of  the  rates  are 
not  at  all  wisely  expended  ? — Of  course,  the  guardians 
make  some  mistakes.  They  would  not  be  human  if  they 
did  not. 

Q.  On  January  1st,  1895,  the  total  pauperism  of  Poplar 
was  28  per  1,000,  being  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
the  Metropolis.  I  am  reading  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  figures.  The  total  pauperism  of  Poplar  on 
January  1st,  1905,  was  67  per  1,000,  the  total  of  the 
Metropolis  being  26.  So  that  while  the  pauperism  of  the 
Metropolis  had  slightly  increased  the  pauperism  of  Poplar 
had  more  than  douljled.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  misfortune  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  growth  of  pauperism  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people? — 
I  think  it  has  a  bad  effect.  I  think  that  the  reliance 
on  out-relief  has  a  bad  effect  on  any  district. 

Q.  And  the  high  rate  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  trade. 
Now,  have  you  observed  what,  I  suppose,  every  economist 
would  expect — that  the  high  rate  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
rents,  and  to  a  decrease  in  rateable  value  ? — I  have  not 
observed  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  can  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  must 
be  the  result  economically  ? — Yes,  I  should  expect 
it  to  be. 

Q.  But  hitherto  you  have  not  observed  that  in  Poplar  ? 
— No.  I  am  told  that  rents  are  going  down  in  Canning 
Town.  I  have  not  got  a  similar  statement  with  regard  to 
Poplar. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  lAX  the  people  in  Poplar  wish  for 
an  equalisation  of  the  rates? — I  do  not  know  that  all  do  ; 
I  do  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  policy  of  the  guardians  has 
been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  hope  of  getting  an 
equalisation  of  the  rates  ? — I  think  they  have  tried  to  do 


their  duty  according  to  their  lights,  and  they  have  seeti 
no  alternative  to  their  position  except  to  give  relief.  I 
think  there  were  other  alternatives  they  might  have 
adopted,  but  have  not  adopted. 

Q.  I  mean,  if  the  rates  became  so  high  that  it  would 
appear  that  Poplar  must  be  assisted,  it  would  be  one  step 
towards  getting  that  assistance,  would  it  not  ? — It  brings 
home,  I  think,  to  people  the  injustice  ot  the  present 
system. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  the  magnates,  we 
will  call  them,  might  have  been  elected  on  the  guardians 
had  they  stood.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  about  80  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  London  County  Council  statistics, 
of  the  voters  in  Poplar  are  compounding  householders 
would  affect  that  ? — I  feel  confident  such  men  would 
have  been  elected,  had  they  come  forward. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rise  in  rates  appeals  to  the  com- 
pound householder  to  any  great  extent  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  understands  it,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  not  know  for  some  time  whether  the 
rates  were  5s.  or  10s.  ? — A  great  many  would  not  know. 

Q.  And  therefore  he  would  not  be  very  much  in- 
fluenced in  voting  for  guardians  who  promised  economy, 
as  he  would  if  he  were  aware  of  what  his  rates  were  ? — 
No. 

Q.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  electorate  is  controlled  by 
electors  who  do  not  feel  the  direct  pressure  of  the  rates  ? 
— They  do  not  understand  the  question  as  they  should. 
It  is  very  important  that  an  individual  voter  should 
understand  how  rates  affect  him,  and  he  does  not  at 
present. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  the  date  of  the  very 
startling  increase  in  outdoor  pauperism  generally  dates 
from  the  resolution  of  the  guardians  in  October,  1904  ? — I 
have  the  statement  here,  sir,  if  you  would  like  it,  of  what 
took  place  at  the  meeting.  I  was  present  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  guardians,  and  have  supplied  them  with  a  copy  of 
the  statement. 

Q.  Before  you  come  to  the  statement,  I  will  turn  to 
the  table  at  the  end.  It  gives  a  summary  of  inquiries 
made  in  twelve  streets  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  Poplar, 
Bromley  and  Bow,  relating  to  the  unemployed.  You 
will  see  from  the  table  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
was  1,624  in  those  streets,  being  a  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed to  wage  earners  of  24' 12  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  number  dependent  on  the  unem- 
ployed, exclusive  of  wage  earners,  was  2,578  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  does  not  that  represent  a  rather  extreme 
state  of  distress  ? — It  does. 

Q.  Times  were  bad?— It  was  the  very  deepest  point  in 
the  depression. 

Q.  Was  that  the  worst  depression  of  which  you  have 
had  experience  ? — No. 

Q.  What  was  the  worst  depression  of  which  you  have 
have  experience  ? — 1893-1894. 

Q.  Then,  I  think,  matters  were  complicated  by  a  heavy 
frost?— The  frost  was  in  1895. 

Q.  Before  the  frost  that  was,  then  ? — A  year  before  the 
frost. 

Q.  What  happened  in  Poplar  then.  Was  there  any- 
thing like  the  same  increase  in  out-relief  that  happened 
in  1904  ?— No. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  the  worst  depression  was  not 
fallowed  by  the  same  increase  in  pauperism  as  the  lesser 
dej^ression  ten  years  later  ? — The  guardians  followed  a 
different  policy. 

Q.  And  that  policy  resulted  in  this  enormously  in- 
creased expenditure  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  now  there  has  been  a  great  drop 
in  the  number  on  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  trade  this  year, 
compared  with  the  state  of  trade  last  year,  which  would 
account  for  that  drop  ?— Trade  is  improving. 

Q.  Is  it  improving  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  some  thousands  would  be  knocked  off  the 
relief  list  ? — No,  I  should  say  probably  not. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  within  the  neighbouring  unions 
there  is  no  fall  comparable  to  that  which  is  taking  place 
in  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  account  for  nearly  all 
the  decrease  in  London  pauperism  by  the  decrease  of 
pauperism  in  Poplar? — Yes. 
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Q.  Taking  your  last  two  answers,  is  it  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  rise  in  pauperism  was  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  guardians,  or  to  the  action  of  the  guardians  in 
1904.  I  mean  the  extraordinary  rise  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  And  that  the  fall  in  pauperism  during  the  last  six 
months  has  also  been  due  to  the  action  of  the  guardians  ? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  guardians  add  to  the  pauperism  and 
decrease  the  pauperism  as  a  matter  of  administration. 
We  do  not  go  into  the  reason,  but  you  think  that  both  the 
rise  and  the  fall  is  entirely  due  to  good  motives  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  October,  1904,  I  believe  there  was  an  organised 
effort  to  influence  the  out-door  relief  of  the  guardians, 
on  the  part  of  the  Trade  and  Labour  Council  ?— 'Yes,  sir  ; 
but  practically  they  are  the  guardians — practically  the 
same  body. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Poplar  Trade  and 
Labour  Council  are  practically  the  same  body  as  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians? — Very  nearly. 

Q.  Is  there  on  the  board  of  guardians  any  considerable 
number  who  represent  the  other  section  of  Poplar  society? 
— There  are  representatives  of  other  sections,  but  to  a 
large  extent  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Labour 
Council,  even  though  they  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Q  Well,  the  Trade  and  Labour  Council  apparently 
engaged  a  Mr.  Salmon  to  organise  the  unemployed? — 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? — He  held  out-door  meetings  of  the 
unemployed. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  them  ? — I  have  a  statement  here  of 
what  he  said  on  that  historic  occasion. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  statement  that  I  have.  Well,  then,  I 
will  put  it  in  evidence.  He  apparently  made  various 
proposals,  as  for  instance,  that  the  borough  council 
acquire  and  pull  down  certain  slums  and  carry  out  paving 
and  lighting  undertakings.  He  made  certain  proposals 
for  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  by  the  borough 
council,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  put  that  letter  in,  have  you  not.  Well, 
what  I  want  to  get  at  particularly  is  what  the  organized 
unemployed  did  in  respect  to  the  board  of  guardians. 
Two  or  three  hundred  men  came  as  a  deputation,  did 
they  not? — Yes. 

Q.  And  were  they  admitted  to  the  board  ? — No. 
They  were  downstairs  in  the  hall. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  guardians  discussed  what  they  should 
do  with  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  resume  of  what  the  guardians 
said  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  agree  it  is  fair  that  should  be  read  ? 
— I  am  prepared  to  read  the  whole  thing,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  read  from  "  Mr.  Watts  moved  that  the 
"  board  "  ? — Yes.  "  Mr.  Watts  moved  that  the  board 
"  should  take  steps  to  acquire  150  acres  of  land  (the 
"  maximum  allowed)  to  be  used  as  a  farm  colony,  and 
"  asked  in  the  meantime  that  adequate  outdoor  relief 
"  should  be  given. 

"  Mr.  Lansbury  pointed  out  that  acquiring  land  would 
"  take  a  long  time,  and  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  ten  years  ago,  when  the  guardians 
"  had  tried  to  acquire  land.  He  said  a  very  thoughtful 
"  man,  whose  name  he  would  not  give,  had  made  him  a 
"  suggestion  which  he  thought  a  good  one,  namely,  that 
"  the  guardians  should  hire  Gore  Farm  from  the  Metro- 
"  politan  Asylums  Board,  and  send  men  there  under  the 
"  modified  workhouse  test  order.  He  suggested  that  the 
"  gi  ar  Jians  should  give  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
"  an  undertaking  to  accept  men  from  other  unions  if 
"  there  were  room. 

"  Then  discussing  the  general  question,  he  argued 
"  strongly  against  borough  councils  dealing  with  the 
"  unemployed.  There  was  no  reasons  why  boards  of 
"  guardians  should  not  cope  with  unemployment  satis- 
"  factorily,  if  the  disfranchisement  clause  could  once  be 
"  got  rid  of.  He  objected  to  giving  outdoor  relief  under 
"  Article  10  as  very  demoralising.  The  men  relieved 
"  should  in  every  case  be  made  to  work.  A  manly 
"  straightforward  speech. 

"Several  guardians  suggested  that  money  should  be 
"  voted  by  the  board  to  the  borough  council,  so  that  it 
"  might  employ  the  men  without  disfranchising  them. 

"  Mr.  Crooks  said  that  such  a  voting  of  money  would 
"  be  ultra  vires.    He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 


"  work  would  still  be  relief,  and  would  be  held  to  dis-  Mr.  Martley. 
"franchise.   

"  It  was  agreed  : —  H  July. 

"  That  a  deputation  should  wait  on  the  Metropolitan 
"  Asylums  Board,  and  that  a  special  meeting  of  that 
"  body  should  be  convened  through  Mr.  Crooks  at  as  early 
"  a  date  as  possible. 

"  As  a  second  string,  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
"  should  be  asked  to  sanction  the  acquirement  of  land  by 
"  the  board. 

"  Then  followed  a  discussion  on  what  should  be  done 
"  immediately. 

"  Mr.  Bellsham  moved  that  all  out  of  work  applicants 
"  be  sent  by  the  relieving  officer  to  the  doctor  and  given 
"  medical  relief,  which  would  not  disfranchise. 

"  Mr.  Watts  said  the  proposal  was  dishonest,  and-  this 
"  was  evidently  the  general  view. 

"  Mr.  Crooks  read  Article  10,  and  it  was  resolved 
"  that — 

"1.  Relief  be  given  under  it  to  all  applicants,  except 
"  those  whom  the  board's  committee  think  fit  to 
"  exclude  as  habituals  ; 

"  2.  Separate  books  be  kept  ; 

"  3.  Cases  be  reported  fortnightly  to  the  Local  Govern - 

"  ment  Board  ; 
"  4.  Also,  that  relieving  officers  give  interim  relief  in 

"  every  case,  and  that  the  power  of  offering  the 

"  house  be  taken  from  them  and  reserved  to  the 

"  committees. 

"  The  proceedings  were  orderly  and  business-like 
"  throughout,  and  the  speeches  short  and  to  the  point, 

"  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  unemployed  census,  taken  by 
"  the  board. — Yours  truly,  W.  G.  Martley." 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  Might  I  have  the  date? — 17th  Novem- 
ber, 1904. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  effect  of  that  was  large  numbers 
of  able-bodied  men  went  at  once  on  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  can  take  it  34  books  were  filled  up  at  once 
with  their  names  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  relieved  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

Q.  From  week  to  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  these  cases  were  not  reported  to  the 
board  ;  the  Local  Government  Board  said  that  cases 
should  be  reported,  and  the  guardians  reported  none  ? — 
So  I  hear. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  Poplar,  should  you  say 
that  numbers  of  people  nrere  getting  relief  at  that  time 
who  would  not  have  any  chance  of  getting  relief  in  any 
other  union  ? — Probably. 

Q.  Those  men,  as  I  understand,  have  now,  after  one 
and  a  half  years,  ceased  to  be  chargeable? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  these  men  whose 
relief  has  now  stopped  ? — No. 

Q.  Are  they  starving  ?— I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  do  not 
believe  it. 

Q.  If  they  required  assistance,  you,  as  a  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  would  hear  of  it,  would 
you  not  ? — -I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  widespread  distress  and  want  among 
these  men,  you  would  certainly  know  it? — -Oh,  yes,  we 
should  hear  it,  not  frequently  from  those,  but  from  other 
sources. 

Q.  Have  you  had  applications  for  help  from  any  one 
of  these  men  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  have  had  some. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Not  very  many. 

Q.  So  that  they  went  off  the  relief  books,  and  pre- 
sumably found  work  elsewhere  ?— Or  are  still  without 
work. 

Q.  If  they  are  without  work  and  without  relief,  how 
do  they  live  ? — I  suppose  they  exist  on  the  kindness  of 
their  friends. 

Q.  You  believe  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
Poplar  at  the  present  time  like  that  ? — I  am  sure  there 
are.  The  distress  committee  brought  out  a  return  a 
fortnight  ago  showing  a  large  number  at  present  registered 
still  out  of  work. 

Q.  Not  receiving  relief  or  charity,  or  organised  charity  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  how  many  are  receiving  relief,  I  can- 
not say. 

Q.  I  suggest  most — a  large  proportion  of  these  men  out 
of  relief — are  keeping  themselves  ? — After  a  fashion,  no 
doubt.  I  believe  there  are  many  men  out  of  work  to-day 
in  Poplar. 
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Q.  Work  is  still  hard  to  get  ? — Very  difficult  to  get  still 
for  the  casual  labourer. 

Q.  You  are  not  suggesting  they  should  be  put  on  the 
out-door  relief  lists  again  ? — No. 

Q.  You  are  not  suggesting  they  should  be  put  on  the 
out-door  relief  lists  again,  without  any  dispute  or  dis- 
parity, are  you  ? — No.  May  I  say  I  think  ihe  guardians 
are  in  a  difficult  position  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  out-door 
relief  and  they  do  ;  but  they  are  nearer  these  men  than  I 
am,  and  they  could  not — as  they  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly — 
leave  them  to  starve. 

Q.  You  suppose  they  would  have  starved  ? — I  think 
some  might.    They  would  sufEer. 

Q.  You  have  many  starvation  cases  in  the  East  End 
now  ? — Not  very  rrany — technical  ones. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  poverty  ? — Great  suffering. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  you  believe  in  equalization 
of  rates  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Desire  it.  Do  you  believe — do  you  desire  the 
equalisation  of  rates  in  Poplar  without  some  further 
check  on  extravagance  ? — I  believe  in  central  control. 

Q.  Central  control  to  what  extent  ? — Very  considerable 
extent.    Financial  control,  I  mean. 

Q.  You  do  not  approve  of  a  system  which  allows  one 
board  of  guardians  to  spend  twice  as  much  on  the 
maintenance  of  in  door  poor  as  another  board  ? — No,  that 
would  disappear  with  central  control. 

Q.  You  think,  if  there  is  equalization  of  rates,  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  some  guarantee  for  certain 
uniformity  in  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Under  some  central 
controlling  body  to  go  along  with  it. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  YOU,  already  there  is  a  large  equalization 
of  rates  in  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  and  in 
the  London  County  Council  grant? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  that  central 
fund  makes  it  now  desirable  there  should  be  uniformity 
of  administration  in  the  metroplis? — I  do. 

Q.  Would  you  extend-  that  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion to  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should,  but  I  have 
not  a  proper  scheme,  sir,  for  central  control. 

■  Q.  I  only  ask  you  generally.  For  instance,  if  you  were 
to  put  out-door  relief  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  without  any  central  control  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  result  ? — Very  bad. 

Q.  Wby  very  bad? — Because  it  would  be  administered 
unequally  in  different  parts  of  Londoa.  You  say  without 
central  control. 

Q.  Yes,  without  central  control.  I  have  a  statement 
which  shows  that  if  out-door  relief  were  put  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  out  of  £500  spent  in 
Poplar,  only  £10  would  be  locally  raised  in  Poplar.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  these  financial  matters.  I  like  to  think 
them  over. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ?— -I  think  London  is  one. 

Q.  But  you  say  if  you  have  equalisation  of  rates,  you 
should  have  more  central  control,  both  for  in-door  and 
out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  out  any  plan  whereby  the 
greater  control  of  out-door  relief  can  be  given  ? — I  take 
it  the  central  body  would  have  a  veto  on  the  local  body  in 
regard  to  finance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Poplar  Guardians  had  the 
whole  Metropolis  to  draw  upon  for  out-door  relief  they 
would  have  given  any  more  than  they  did  after  that  fate- 
ful day  in  November,  1904  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
giving  out-door  relief  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anybody  else  could  have  got  relief 
who  did  not.  I  am  talking  about  possibilities  ? — {No 
ansiver). 

{The  Inspector:)  I  am  much  obliged,  Mr.  Martley. 
Would  Mr.  Robb  like  to  a?k  any  questions  ? 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  I  should  like  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering this  evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  convenient  after  lunch  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  it  will  be  convenient  I  will  put  a  few  questions 
to  you  after  lunch  ? — Certainly. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  have  a  good  deal  to  ask  Mr.  Martley. 

{The  Inspector.)  Now  ? 


{Mr.  Grant.)  I  would  sooner  Mr.  Robb  went  first.  I 
do  not  know  if  Mr.  Robb  will  let  me  ask  afterwards. 
Now,  Mr.  Martley,  first  of  all,  I  think  you  are  a 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  have  in  my  band  a  document.  It  is  called 
"  Minutes  of  Evidence,"  printed  by  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  dated  "  Friday,  October  20th,  1905"? 
— Yes. 

Q.  It  is  evidence  taken  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  on  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  I  see  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.  He  was,  I  believe,  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies? — Yes. 

Q.  Until  he  retired.  Mr.  Cecil  M.  Chapman,  he  is  one 
of  our  best  known  police  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  John  Currie  ? — A  member  of  Donald  Currie 
&  Co. 

Q.  Mr.  J.  Parsons? — He  is  secretary  to  the  White- 
chapel  Committee. 

Q.  Mr.  H.  R.  Maynard  ? — He  is  secretary  of  the 
Unemployed  Central  Body. 

Q.  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson  ? — I  think  he  is  a  shipowner,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Mr.  E  Aves  is  one  of  the  chief  assistants  of 
Sir  Charles  Booth  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  worked  with  him  through  the  prepiration  of  his 
book  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  sometime  sub-warden  of  Toynbee  Hall. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  is  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  what  Mr.  Loch  does  not  know  about  this 
subject  (annot  be  found  in  Blue  Books.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Beveridge.  He  is  now,  I  think,  sub-warden  of  Toynbee 
Hall  ?— Mr.  Beveridge  is  still  at  Toynbee  Hall. 

Q.  Still  sub-warden  ? — I  do  not  think  so  now. 

Q.  I  am  wrong.  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr.  Beveridge  were 
secretaries.  It  is  a  Committee  inquiring  into  the 
problem  of  unskilled  labour  all  over  London  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  called  before  it  to  give  evidence,  first 
of  all  as  a  resident  in  Poplar  for  15  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  during  the  whole  of  those  15  years  you  had 
been  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

Q.  1  mean  ? — I  have  been  in  charge  here  for  15 

years. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Martley,  for  15  years  within  the 
Borough  of  Poplar  you  have  been  devoting  yourself  to 
the  study  of  the  social  and  economic  questions  which 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  besides  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee locally  formed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Unemployed  Act  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  correct  title,  but  what- 
ever it  is,  I  should  ask,  sir,  if  I  may — I  shall  hand  this  to 
Mr.  Robb  

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  a  copy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  want  to  take  Mr.  Martley  all 
through  it.  It  is  most  important  evidence.  I  ask  that  it 
may  be  put  on  the  notes  as  it  stands.  Is  there  anything 
in  it  that  you  wish  to  correct  ? — On  page  10,  sir,  answer 
91,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  word  "  home  "  between 
"  women's  "  and  "  labour." 

{j]lr.  Grant.)  {reading)  :  "  Do  you  think  that  women's 
"  work  tends  to  settle  in  Poplar  and  similar  districts 
"  because  of  the  supply  of  men's  labour  ?  "  Answer  :  "  I 
"  think  that  women's  home  labour  and  men's  casual  labour 
"  certainly  seem  to  go  together."  Are  the  two  things 
which  are  almost  worst  under  the  social  problem  the 
men's  casual  labour  and  the  women's  home  labour  ? — Yes, 
two  of  the  worst  things. 

Q.  Two  of  the  worst  things.  Is  there  anything  else 
Mr.  Martley  ? — No,  nothing  else  I  want  to  alter. 

Q.  I  ask  we  might  have  this  put  on  the  shorthand 
notes  as  it  stands  ? 

{The  Insjyector.)  You  would  not  mind  my  printing  this 
in  the  appendix.    (See  Appendix.) 

{Witness.)  I  propose  to  put  in  four  documents,  of 
which  this  is  one. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  going  to  ask  • 
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(TAe  Inspector.)  Mr.  Hartley  has  three  other  docu- 
ments. 

(iV/r.  Grant.)  I  am  going  to  put  to  him  some  of  the 
others.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Martley,  written  by 
you,  and  a  table  at  the  end,  dated  November  17th,  1904  '? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  documents  you  wanted  to  put 
in  ?— Yes. 

Q.  May  I  just  read  it,  the  whole  of  it : — "  Borough  of 
"Poplar  Committee,  Charity  Organization  Society,  143, 
"  High  Street,  Poplar,  E.  Dear  Mr.  Loch  "—Mr.  Long's 
Committee  ? — It  was  technically  Mr.  Long's  Committee. 

Q.  You  called  it  a  joint  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  distress  at  Poplar  at  this  time  was  overwhelm- 
ing. You  had  a  joint  committee  specially  appointed  to 
deliberate,  of  which  Mr.  Loch  had  command,  and  which 
he  sanctioned  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  The  joint  committee  met  four  times  last  week, 
"  and  sat  about  three  hours  each  time.  This  week  and 
"  until  further  notice  it  is  sitting  (by  rota)" — by  rota 
you  mean  certain  members  were  arranged  to  attend '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  "  Five  days  a  week,  and  yesterday  there  have  been 
"  two  separate  meetings — one  of  the  rota  and  one  of  the 
"  main  committee.  Up  to  date  1,472  men  have  registered 
"  themselves  as  unemployed,  three  hundred  have  been 
"interviewed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  have  been 
"selected,  seventy  men  have  been  put  on  work,  and 
"  eighty  more  will  start  next  Thursday  (road  work  and 
"  painting).  Many  of  the  chronic  class."  Do  you  mean 
the  unemployable  or  the  unemployed  who  have  not 
regular  employment  V — I  mean  the  people  described  as 
class  B  in  my  memorandum. 

Q.  Does  class  B  mean  a  casual  labourer  who  is  in- 
efficient ? — Yes,  the  men  more  often  out  of  work 
than  in. 

Q.  And  gets  work  when  it  comes,  or  the  class  of  men 
who  do  not  want  to  work  and  have  to  be  forced  to 
work? — The  men  more  often  at  work  than  not. 

Q.  Is  willing  to  work  if  he  can  get  it,  but  by  reason  of 
his  inefficiency  is  the  last  chosen  when  the  work  is  given 
out  ?— Yes. 


-Yes. 

the  chronic  class- 


-this 


Q.  That  is  the  chronic  class  ?- 

Q.  You  meant  to  turn  out 
habitual  parish  case  '? — Yes. 

Q.  On  the  previous  Monday  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Monday  would  be  November  14th  ? — About  that. 

Q.  "  Many  of  the  chronic  class  are  registering,  and  the 
"  joint  committee  have  definitely  refused  to  weed  out 
"  habitual  parish  cases.  Very  few  cases  are  rejected.  Of 
"  those  not  included  in  the  175  above,  nearly  all  have  been 
"  passed  for  admission  to  a  farm  colony  as  soon  as  one  is 
"  available.  Since  Monday  a  new  development  has  taken 
"  place.  The  Poplar  Trade  and  Labour  Council  have 
"  engaged  a  Mr.  William  Salmon,  or  Selmon,  to  organise 
"  the  unemployed.  He  has  held  open-air  meetings  yester- 
"  day  and  the  previous  day.  The  police  say  that  these 
"  must  not  be  continued,  and  I  understand  that  the 
"  council  " — The  council,  I  suppose  the  borough  council  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  "  And  I  understand  that  the  council  will  be  asked 
"  to  grant  the  unemployed  the  use  of  Poplar  Town  Hall 
"  and  Bow  Baths  for  places  of  meeting.  Salmon  is  a 
"  very  capable,  clear-headed  man,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
"  moderate  in  his  statements.  He  headed  a  deputation  to 
"  the  rota " — Rota,  that  was  to  your  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  "  On  Tuesday,  to  the  joint  committee  yesterday 
"  afternoon,  and  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  the  evening. 
"  I  heard  him  on  all  three  occasions.  He  and  others  have 
"made  the  following  suggestions  : — 1.  That  all  local 
"  employers  be  asked  to  abolish  overtime."  Was  there  a 
great  deal  of  overtime  being  worked,  even  at  that  time  ? 
— No  ;  certain  firms,  no  doubt. 

Q.  "  2.  That  the  borough  council  acquire  and  pull 
"  down  certain  slums.  3.  That  further  pressure  be  brought 
"  to  bear  on  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Parliament. 
"  4.  That  a  census  of  the  unemployed  be  taken  for  the 
"  whole  borough.  5.  That  trees  be  planted  in  the  main 
"  thoroughfares.  6.  That  a  tramway  be  made  from  Poplar 
"  to  Bow  " — was  that  very  much  wanted  ? — Not  very 
much,  no. 
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Q.  "  7.  That  more  paving  and  lighting  be  undertaken. 
"  8.  That  the  streets  be  cleaned  more  frequently.  9.  That 
"  non-residents  be  not  taken  on  to  do  borough  work.  10. 
"  That  the  window  sashes  of  all  houses  be  surveyed,  as 
"  many  are  rotten,  and  a  source  of  danger  to  tenants  clean- 
"  ing  windows.  He  estimated  that  7  per  cent,  of  trade 
"  union  men  were  out  of  work,  and  suggested  that  the 
"figure  should  be  multiplied  by  three  to  obtain  the  total 
"  number  out.  He  further  made  the  point  (quite  a  good 
"  one,  I  think),  that  it  is  only  the  pick  and  shovel  men 
"who  are  registering,  not  the  trade  union  men,  or  men  of 
"  definite  trades.  Such  men  do  not  care  to  undertake  road 
"  work,  and  I  know  that  the  committee  has  nothing  else 
"  to  offer  at  present.  The  deputations  have  been  most 
"  orderly,  and  tha  change  from  the  early  OO's  is  quite 
"  marvellous.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
"  yesterday  evening  was  a  full  one,  although  some  members 
"  were  absent.  The  only  visitors  were  the  Mayor."  Who 
was  the  Mayor  at  that  time  ? — Mr.  Yeo. 

Q.  "  Colonel  Lamb  " — Colonel  Lamb,  another  resi- 
dent ? — No,  an  official  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Q.  "  And  myself.  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
"  men  came  as  a  deputation,  and  were  seated  in  the  large 
"  waiting  hall  downstairs."  That  is  the  hall  where  the 
persons  apply  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  The  board  and  we  went  downstairs  to  see  them, 
"  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  board-room,  to  which  tha 
"  men  were  not  admitted.  The  following  is  a  report  of 
"  what  took  place  in  the  board-room  ;  it  is  public  property, 
"  as  the  reporters  wei-e  present  all  the  time."  While 
I  was  out  of  the  room  the  whole  of  the  notes  have 
been  read  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  you  say  :  "  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
"  unemployed  census  taken  by  the  board,"  and  afterwards, 
at  the  end,  a  "  summary  of  inquiries  made  in  twelve 
'•  streets  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  Poplar,  Bromley  and 
"  Bow  relating  to  the  unemployed." 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  had  that  paper  already. 

(  Witness.)  It  was  not  fully  read  out. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  shall  just  read  it  now.  "  Prepared  by 
"order  of  the  board,  19th  October,  1904."  It  is  a  table 
showing  the  numbers  in  the  parishes  of  Poplar,  Bromley 
and  Bow,  and  the  totals  are  : — 

Poplar  Union. 

Summary  of  inquiries  made  in  twelve  streets  in  each  of 
the  Parishes  of  Poplar,  Bromley  and  Bow,  relating 
to  the  Unemployed. 

(Prepared  by  order  of  the  board,  19th  October,  1904.) 


Mr.  Martley, 
llJuly. 


Poplar. 

Bromley. 

Bow. 

Total. 

Population  of  houses  can- 

7,600 

5,709 

5,154 

18,463 

vassed. 

No.  of  wage-earners 

2,727 

•2.118 

1,888 

6,733 

No,  of  unemployed  

746 

509 

.369 

1.624 

Percentage  of  unemployed 

27-35 

24-03 

19-54 

Average 

to  wage-earners. 

per  cent. 

for  Union, 

24- 12. 

No.  on  short  time  

150 

61 

108 

319 

No.  dependent   on  unem- 

1,2G7 

750 

561 

2,578 

ployed,  exclusive  of  wage- 

earners. 

18,000.  That  is  the  highest  proportion,  Mr.  Martley? 
—Yes. 

Q.  The  ordinary  proportion  of  wage-earners  is  one  to 
five  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Here,  at  any  rate,  it  is  less  than  one  in  three.  One 
in  three  is  the  wage-earner  roughly.  Three  times  six  is 
18.    18,000  to  17,000  ?— Yes. 

Q.  To  get  the  total,  Mr.  Martley,  it  should  be  num- 
bered 1,624  unemployed  to  2,578? — Yes. 

Q.  And  319  ? — -That  is  a  short  time  they  were  earning 
something. 

Q.  So  out  of  a  total  population  of  18,400,  4,200  were 
unemployed  or  dependent  on  unemployed  as  they 
occurred  ? — That  is  not  my  return.  It  is  a  return  of  the 
board  of  guardians. 

Q.  I  am  commenting  upon  it  to  see  what  it  says.  It 
says,  out  of  a  population  of  18,000,  4,000  were  out  of 
work  and  had  persons  dependent  upon  them  who  could 
only  live  on  the  wages  of  those  out  of  work  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Martley.      Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  other  documents  are  you 

  want  to  put  in?— I  propose  to  put  in  a  letter  to  Mr 

11  July.       Lansbury  about  Laindon. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  got  it  here.  May  I  just  say  this^ 
letter  I  have  just  read  was  at  that  time  a  confidential 
document  sent  to  Mr.  Loch  in  the  course  of  report  on 
what  you  were  doing.  There  was  no  idea  of  it  being 
read  at  this  Inquiry  ?— Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Now,  in  July,  1905 — what  is  your  other  document, 
Mr.  Martley.  Take  them  in  order? — July,  1905,  letter 
to  Mr.  Lansbury. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  three  documents.  What  is  the 
other  ? — I  have  four  altogether.  The  last  one  is  "  Minutes 
"  of  Evidence."  We  have  already  had  that.  Then  there 
is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Loch  and  the  one  to  Mr.  Lansbury, 
and  there  is  some  correspondence  I  had  with  the  board  in 
my  official  capacity  in  1901. 

Q.  Correspondence  as  to  ? — Official  letters  from  me  as 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Q.  I  think  we  shall  take  that  afterwards.  This  in 
regard  to  Laiiadon — July,  1905.  That  is  in  regard  to  the 
Farm  Colony  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  signed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Martley  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Witherby  :  who  is  he  ? — A  local  clergyman. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Martley,  leading  up  to  this  question  of 
Laindon,  the  Guardians  had  decided  to  endeavour  to  get 
out  of  the  workhouse  the  permanent  paupers  who  were 
there  ? — The  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  do  that  what  was  called  the  farm 
colony  at  Laindon  was  established  ? — Yes. 

Q.  To  that  was  transferred  some  of  the  men  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Men  who  had  been  there  some  time  ?^ — Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  a  permanent  charge  on  the  rates,  and 
who,  unless  something  was  done  for  them,  would  remain 
to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  were  inefficient  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course,  by  reason  of  the  low  dietary  at  the 
time  they  were  removed  from  the  workhouse,  they  were 
unfit  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  ? — I  should  donbt  it. 

Q.  You  would  doubt  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Martley,  one  of  the  things  you 
would  have  to  do  for  these  men,  if  you  were  to  raise 
them  from  the  level  of  chronic  paupers  to  wage-earning, 
decent  citizens,  would  be  to  see  they  were  physically 
healthy  ?— Yes. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  comments  made  on  the  meals 
supplied  at  Laindon.  If  you  put  a  man  on  a  decent  basis, 
you  must  see  he  is  jihysically  fit  to  begin  with  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Lansbury  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Lans- 
"  bury, — Recently  we  have  paid  a  visit  together  to  Laindon, 
"  and  we  venture  to  send  you  some  impressions  we  have 
"  formed  about  farm  colonies  in  general,  and  Laindon  in 
"  particular.  We  naturally  write  to  you,  for  we  regard 
"  you  as  the  founder  and  inspirer  of  a  movement  which  is, 
"  we  believe,  destined  to  have  far-reaching  results  ;  and 
"  which  may,  we  hope,  under  your  guidance,  do  much  to 
"  redeem  a  class  which  sadly  needs  redemption,  and  for 
"  which  hitherto  hardly  anything  has  been  attempted." 
Now,  Mr.  Martley,  let  me  ask  you,  this  was  a  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Lansbury,  not  intended  to  be  anything  more 
than  for  his  guidance  ? — I  thought  it  was  understood  by 
Mr.  Lansbury  it  was  an  open  letter  to  him. 

Q.  Very  good  :  "  We  believe  the  colony  idea  to  be  a 
"  most  valuable  one,  and  hope  to  see  a  system  of  colonies 
"  gradually  established  for  the  various  classes  of  the  un- 
"  employable."  Unemployable  :  Mr.  Martley,  you  mean, 
the  men  who  will  not  work,  or  cannot  work  ? — Or  who 
have  not  efficiency. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  different  way  of  interpreting  unem- 
ployabk  to  the  way  it  is  usually  interpreted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  We  consider  that  the  notes."  What  do  you  mean 
"  the  notes  "  ? — The  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Q.  I  see  :  "  We  consider  that  the  notes  of  these  colonies 
<'  ehould  be  : — 

"  1.  Individual  treatment. 

"  2.  Detention  for  a  fixed  period, 

"  3,  Definite  instruction. 


"  1.  To  secure  the  first  of  these  we  advocate  the  forma- 
"tion  of  voluntary  colonies  rather  than  rate-supported 
"ones.  They  would,  of  course,  be  still  indirectly  rate- 
"  supported,  for  the  guardians  would  pay  for  their  own 
"  cases,  but  the  management  would  be  freer  than  it  can 
"be  under  Local  Government  Board  regulations.  We 
"  recognise,  however,  that  so  far  there  is  little  or  no  indi- 
"  cation  that  voluntary  effort  is  going  to  supply  what  is 
"wanted,  and  while  this  is  so  we  think  that  boards  of 
"  guardians  are  justified  in  following  the  lead  which  you 
"  have  given  them  and  founding  rate-supported  colonies. 
"  As  a  step  towards  individual  treatment  in  these  we  suggest 
"  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  asked  to 
"  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  marks  system  analogous 
"to  that  which  now  exists  in  prisons.  Under  such  a 
"  system  every  colonist  would  on  his  discharge  be  entitled 
"  to  claim  the  money  equivalent  of  his  marks.  We 
"  believe  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  already  in  force  in 
"  some  of  the  Danish  colonies. 

"  2.  As  regards  detention,  we  believe  that  we  are  but 
"expressing  your  own  views  when  we  say  that  the  time 
"  would  vary  with  the  man  ;  but  the  law  should,  we  think, 
"  in  the  first  instance  fix  a  rather  long  period  and  give 
"  discretion  to  the  managers  to  discharge  the  colonist  at 
"  such  earlier  date  as  in  their  judgment  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 
"  A  man  would  be  encouraged  to  do  his  best  under  such  a 
"  system,  for  by  doing  so  he  would  shorten  the  period  of 
"  restraint  and  hasten  the  time  when  he  would  regain  his 
"  freedom. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  takes  three  years  of 
"continuous  training  to  make  a  town  bred  man  even 
"  fairly  competent  as  an  agricultural  labourer.  Iq  indus- 
"  trial  pursuits  the  time  needed  would  be  shorter,  and 
"  probably  a  year  would  suffice  to  make  a  man  a  fairly 
"  good  baker  or  carpenter. 

"  We  consider  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  admit  men 
"  to  a  colony  for  short  period?.  They  learn  nothing  and 
"  greatly  interfere  with  the  progress  of  those  who  are 
"  being  really  though  slowly  trained. 

"3.  Again  for  us — and  here  we  have  no  doubt  that 
"  we  are  in  accord  with  you — there  can  be  no  traiu- 
"  ing  unless  definite  instruction  is  being  supplied. 
"It  is,  we  hold,  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  colony 
"  that  it  should  afford  this,  and  we  should  cease  to  be  in- 
"  terested  in  colonies  if  they  failed  to  become  what  you, 
"  we  know,  wish  them  to  become,  schools  of  industry.  But 
"  schools  cannot  be  carried  on  without  teachers.  The  man 
"who  is  to  be  made  a  farm  labourer  must  be  taught  as 
"  ijiuch  of  the  routine  of  farmwork  as  it  is  possible  to  teach 
"  him.  The  industrial  man  also  needs  to  be  trained  in  the 
"  use  of  tools,  and  can  only  get  this  trainingin  an  adequately 
"  equipped  workshop  under  a  skilled  instructor. 

"  For  the  unemployed  man  proper  who  is  out  of  work 
"  through  seasonal  depression,  or  even  through  the  failure 
"  of  his  trade,  we  considered  '  colonial '  treatment  of  this 
"  kind  quite  unsuitable.  We  are  aware  that  here  you  will 
"  probably  disagree  with  us,  and  that  disagreeing,  you  wdl 
"  ask  us  what  alternative  is  possible.  We  cannot  here  deal 
"  with  so  large  a  que-tion,  but  broadly  speaking  we  should 
"rely  on  the  better  organisation  of  industry,  on  trade 
"  unionism,  on  insurance,  on  labour  bureaux,  on  migration, 
"  and  on  emigration.  A  colony  exists,  in  our  view,  to  form 
"  habits  of  industry  in  men  who  have  not  got  them  at 
"  present,  and  it  chooses  agricultural  labour  and  certain 
"  simple  crafts  as  the  best  instruments  through  which  these 
"  can  be  inculcated.  But  the  normal  workman  does  not 
"  need  this  kind  of  training  ;  he  is  trained  already  and  his 
"  need  is  to  find  a  new  market  for  his  labour.  We  do  not 
"  teach  the  alphabet  to  those  who  know  it  already  ;  we  do 
"  not  detain  those  who  know  how  to  use  their  freedom. 

"  We  recognise,  however,  that  for  short  periods,  and 
"  especially  in  times  of  trade  depression,  it  may  often  be 
"  expedient  to  assist  such  men,  not  only  in  the  ways 
"  mentioned  above  but  in  other  ways. 

"  In  times  of  crisis  we  approve  of  the  Mansion  House 
"  plan  of  offering  men  test  work  outside  London,  and  giving 
"  allowances  to  their  families.  But  we  are  not  anxious  to 
"  see  this  method  made  the  normal  one  for  dealing  with 
"  unemployment  ;  we  believe  that  it  should  be  reserved  for 
"  times  of  special  difficulty.  And  we  altogether  deprecate 
"  the  suggestion  that  men  of  normal  type  should  be  sent  to 
"  colonies  for  long  periods  to  learn  either  agriculture  or  the 
"  simple  crafts  which  it  would  be  alone  possible  to  teach 
"  them  in  such  places. 

"  The  normal  workman  must,  we  are  convinced,  face  the 
"fact  that  the  life  of  a  trade  is  growing  shorter  every  year, 
"  and  that  he  must  expect  to  change  his  occupation  from 
"  time  to  time.  It  is  probable  that  his  adaptability  has 
"  never  been  so  great  as  it  is  now,  but  it  is  still,  we  are 
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"afraid,  insufficient.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  nothing 
"should  be  done  which  will  make  men  less  able  to  adapt 
"  themselves  than  they  now  are.  ^nd  it  seems  to  us  that 
"  neither  trade  unionists  nor  social  reformers  are  sufficiently 
"  alive  to  this,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
"  needs  of  the  day. 

"  Coming  now  to  Laindon,  wc  have  been  greatly  pleased 
"  (how  could  we  be  otherwise)  with  the  aspect  of  the  place 
"  and  of  the  men,  and  if  what  follows  seems  to  dwell 
"  too  exclusively  on  defects  it  is  only  because  we  believe 
"  that  you  will  welcome  a  criticism  which  does  not  damn 
"  with  faint  praise,  but  aims  at  making  what  is  good  in 
"  idea  equally  good  in  practice.  We  recognise  the  im- 
"  mense  difficulties  you  have  had  to  surmount  in  organi- 
"  sing  this  pioneer  colony  ;  we  kaow  that  it  takes  time  to 
"  develop  a  large  scheme,  and  that  everything  cannot  be 
"  arranged  at  once,  and  we  consider  that  in  such  an 
"arduous  undertaking  not  to  have  altogether  failed  is 
"  really  to  have  achieved  no  inconsiderable  success. 

"  We  suppose  that  when  the  colony  was  formed  it  was 
"  of  the  unemployable  alone  that  the  guardians  were 
"  thinking,  and  that,  if  two-thirds  of  those  who  are  now 
"  there  are  the  unemployed,  this  is  due  to  the  excep- 
"  tionally  bad  winter  which  we  have  had,  and  to  the  very 
"  natural  wish  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  do  sotre- 
"  thing  for  men  who  in  many  cases  have  lost  their  work 
"  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  submit,  however, 
"  that  men  of  this  class  gain  nothing  by  being  sent  to 
"  colonies,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  should 
"  be  dealt  with  on  quite  other  lines.  Every  day  that  they 
"  are  kept  in  a  colony  seems  to  us  a  day  lost  to  that 
"  process  of  re-adaptation  to  the  market  which  sooner  or 
"  later  they  must  undergo.  And  if  the  old  market 
"  refuses  to  absorb  them  on  any  terms  they  should  surely 
"  be  transferred  to  a  new  one  with  as  little  delay  as 
"  possible.  At  Laindon,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are 
"  only  marking  time,  and  except  in  improved  health  are 
"  gaining  nothing. 

"  Moreover,  their  presence  prevents  the  colony 
"  from  being  used  for  its  proper  purpose,  viz,,  the 
"  training  of  the  unemployable.  We  looked  care- 
"  fully  for  any  evidence  of  such  training,  and 
"  were  much  disappointed  that  we  could  find  none. 
"  For  to  set  men  in  large  gangs  to  break  up  ground 
"  cannot,  we  maintain,  be  regarded  as  training  in  agri- 
"  culture.  It  is  a  mere  labour  test,  like  the  breaking  of 
"  stones.  We  are  disappointed  too,  we  must  confess,  with 
"  the  very  small  material  results  obtained  so  far  from  the 
"  labour  of  so  large  a  body  of  men  (100,  we  understand,  for 
"  the  first  half-year,  and  150  for  the  second)  No  doubt 
"  they  have  excavated  the  reservoir  and  helped  to  put  up 
"  some  of  the  buildings,  but  even  when  these  have  been 
"  allowed  for,  the  agricultural  result  seems  to  us  pitifully 
"  small.  If  we  are  right  in  saying  that  barely  ten  acres  are 
"  under  crop,  we  consider  that  there  must  be  something 
"  radically  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  the  labour  has  been 
"  applied  that  the  result  of  it  should  turn  out  to  be  so  in- 
"  significant.  A  cynical  public  will  hardly,  we  fear,  be 
"  deterred  from  ridiculing  a  system  which  can  do  no  better 
"  than  this. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  guardians  had  made  up  their 
"  minds  to  act  in  another  way  and  had  marked  out  the  land 
"  in  allotments,  giving  one  to  each  man,  with  tools  and 
"  seeds  and  manuie  and  a  little  expert  advice  from  time 
"  to  time.  If  they  had  done  this,  and  had  obtained  leave 
"  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  pay  over  to  each 
"  man  (on  his  leaving  with  their  consent)  a  percentage  of 
"  the  produce  raised  by  him,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that 
"  the  labour  of  the  men  would  have  been  immensely  more 
"  productive  than  it  has  been,  and  that  they  would  have 
"  incidentally  taught  themselves  and  to  some  extent  each 
"  other  much  useful  agricultural  knowledge.  Moreover, 
"  after  a  time  it  would  have  been  possible  to  estimate  the 
"  men  by  a  survey  of  their  plots.  Emulation  would  have 
"  been  encouraged  and  each  man  would  have  had  a  direct 
"  incentive  to  do  his  best.  Such  an  incentive  seems  to 
"  us  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  Laindon  as  it  is  to-day. 

"  But  whether  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  or  is  not  feasible, 
"  wo  submit  that  the  mere  digging  for  digging's  sake, 
"  which  is  quite  allowable  on  winter  relief  works  when  a 
"  test  is  wanted,  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  a  colony.  We 
"  consider  that  further  steps  might  well  have  been  taken 
"  to  break  the  land  which  remains  unbroken,  and  to  clean 
"  the  land  which  has  been  broken,  so  that  instead  of  10 
"  acres  at  least  60  might  have  been  under  crop  at  the 
"  present  time.  With  such  an  area  of  tillage  there  would 
"  have  been  surely  considerable  scope  for  hand  hoeiug  and 


"  other  processes  which  would  have  had  an  educational    Mr.  MaHley, 

"  value.   

"We  caimot  help  thinking,  too,  that  the  guardians  H  July. 
"  were  bidly  advised  when  they  increased  the  number  of 
"  men  at  the  colony  from  100  to  150.  One  hundred  men 
"  were  already  too  many  for  100  acres,  and  one  hundred 
"  and  fifty  are,  of  course,  far  more  so.  Contrast  Laindon 
"  with  Schaferhof  "  

Q.  Is  that  a  German  colony  ? — Yes. 

Q.  German  or  Belgian  ? — German. 

"  where  a  colony  of  875  acres  is  limited  to  100  men, 
"  And  the  case  is  even  worse  than  it  appears  for,  so  far, 
"  only  a  part  of  Laindon  has  been  efEectively  occupied. 

"  Of  course,  if  the  full  area  of  the  farm  is  to  be  culti- 
"  vated  the  hundred  men  will  have  to  be  spread  over  it, 
"  and  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  work  in 
"  large  gangs  as  at  present.  We  altogether  disapprove, 
"  and  probably  you  do  also,  of  this  gang  system,  and  think 
"  that  the  men  should  be  employed  in  groups  of  not  more 
"  than  five  or  six.  This  would,  of  course,  need  much 
"  more  supervision  than  is  available  now,  and  we  believe 
"  that  unless  adequate  supervision  by  competent  men  is 
"  provided  no  real  training  can  be  given.  At  Hadleigh 
"  we  understand  that  the  ratio  of  stafE  to  colonists  is  one 
"  to  five,  while  at  Laindon,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  one  to 
"  fifteen.  Hadleigh  may  possibly  be  over,  but  Laindon 
"  seems  decidedly  understafiied. 

"  Until  the  stafl:  is  increased  it  can  hardly  become  a 
"  training  school,  and  until  instructors  are  appointed  it 
"  can  hardly  become  a  school  of  either  agriculture  or 
"  handicraft.  And  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  it  is 
"  made  both  these. 

"  We  :ire  further  of  opinion  (though  this,  perhaps,  is  a 
"  matter  of  less  importance)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
"  the  colony  quite  full,  as  it  now  is.  We  have  no  evidence, 
"  but  it  seems  to  us — 

"  1.  That  if  ex-colonists  again  become  chargeable,  it  is 
"  very  desirable,  as  things  are  now,  that  the  guardians 
"  should  be  in  a  position  to  send  them  back  to  Laindon, 
"  but  if  the  colony  is  kept  full  we  do  not  see  how  this 
"  can  be  done. 

"  2.  That  the  common  knowledge  that  Laindon  is  full 
"  removes  what  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  act  as  a 
"  useful  test  on  those  seeking  relief. 

"  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  when,  as  we  suppose  must 
"  shortly  happen,  the  unemployed  are  discharged  from  the 
"  colony  and  it  again  becomes  possible  to  restrict  it  to  its 
"  proper  and  most  useful  purpose — the  reclamation  of  the 
"  unemployable — a  margin  should  always  be  kept. 

"  Again,  as  things  are  now,  it  must  be  difficult  for  the 
"  guardians  to  decide  which  men  they  will  keep  and  which 
"  they  will  discharge  (if  we  may  use  such  a  word  where,  as 
"  we  suppose,  the  guardians  have  in  law  no  discretion). 
"  For  they  have  no  adequate  data  on  which  to  base  an 
"  opinion.  But,  given  proper  training,  reports  from  the 
"  instructors  could  be  considered  monthly,  and  the 
"  guardians  would  have  something  definite  to  go  by. 

"  We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  that 
"  farm  colonies  even  when  worked  most  carefully  will  be 
"  able  to  show  a  large  percentage  of  ineffective  men 
"  made  effective,  but  if  the  percentage  were  as  low  as 
"  5  per  cent,  and  we  should  expect  it  to  be  higher  than  this 
"  in  a  well-worked  colony,  we  should  think  the  method  of 
"  hope  abuiidantly  justified  against  the  old  method  of 
"  despair.  We  hold,  however,  that  unpleasant  facts  must 
"  be  faced,  and  of  these  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  that 
"  many  of  the  men  (and  these  not  necessarily  morally 
"  vicious)  will  never  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  the 
"  open  market,  and  will  have,  therefore,  to  be  maintained 
"  permanently.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  home 
"  colonies  may  be  founded  for  this  class  on  the  Imes  of 
"  those  already  existing  in  Germany  (e.g.,  Schaferhof). 
"  We  want  to  see  these  established,  because  we  believe 
"  that  the  open  air  conditions  of  a  country  life  must 
"  be  better  for  the  incapable  than  being  cooped  up 
"  within  four  walls  of  a  Loudon  workhouse.  But  till 
"  such  homes  are  established  we  hold  that  it  is  the  lesser 
"  of  two  evils  to  send  such  men  back  to  the  workhouse 
"  than  to  a'low  them  to  take  up  any  part  of  the  limited 
"  accommodation  which  is  available  for  the  trainable  at 
"  Laindon  and  elsewhere.  We  therefore  strongly  depre- 
"  cate  the  keeping  of  chronic  ca;-es  at  Laindon,  and 
"  suggest  that  all  such  should  be  sent  back  to  the  work- 
"  house  as  soon  as  may  be.  For  it  is  not  only  that  they 
"  take  up  space  that  is  wanted  for  the  trainable,  but  they 
"  lower  the  standard  of  work  which  can  be  maintained  in 
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Mr.  Hartley,  "  the  colony  ;  and  if  this  is  unduly  lowered,  more  harm 

  "  is  done  to  the  vigorous  man  than  good  to  the  impotent. 

11  July.      "  Under  such  conditions  a  colony  is  bound  to  degenerate. 

"  It  will  no  longer  be  a  city  of  industry,  but  will  instead 
"  become  a  hive  of  drones. 

"  We  understand  that  of  the  hundred  men  originally 
"  sent  from  the  workhouse  a  year  ago,  40  are  still  at  the 
"  colony  to-day.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  what  ought 
"  now  to  be  done  with  them,  and  we  hope  that  the 
"  guardians  will  give  it  their  full  consideration. 

"  We  might  raise  many  more  points,  but  this  letter  is 
"  already  long  enough.  We  are  conscious  that  it  deals 
"  with  part  only  of  a  large  question,  but  we  think  you  will 
"  agree  with  us  that  the  best  way  of  getting  the  country 
"  to  adopt  reforms  is  to  make  them  as  definite  in 
"  character  as  possible.  You  will  perhaps  recfeive  criti- 
"  cisms  from  other  sources,  which  may  seem  to  you  better 
"  worth  considering  than  ours,  but  we  can  assure  you 
"  that  you  will  receive  none  the  spirit  of  which  is  more 
"  friendly.  You  have  done  so  much  for  the  incapable 
"  already,  that  we  desire  to  strengthen  your  hands  in 
"  doing  yet  more,  and  this  is  our  only  motive  in  now 
"  approaching  you.  And  we  think  that  you  will  agree 
"  with  us  that  it  is  not  only  the  future  of  Laindon  that 
"  is  in  question,  but  (a  much  larger  thing)  the  future 
"  of  the  colony  movement. — We  are,  yours  sincerely, 

"W.  G.  MARTLIiY,  T.    0.  WlTHERBY." 

{The  Inspector.')  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  all  these 
letters  should  be  read  in  extenso  ?  I  would  undertake  to 
print  them  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hartley's  evidence. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  difficufty  is,  these  letters  and  other 
documents  constitute  a  great  deal  of  the  guardians'  case. 
You  have  said  more  than  once,  and  I  have  felt  it  strongly, 
it  is  not  only  you  who  are  trying  the  guardians  ;  we  are 
being  tried  by  the  public  in  the  public  Press,  and  I  ask 
you,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  read  these  documents 
and  hand  them  to  the  Piess. 

{The  Tnsjxctor.)  Oh,  yes.  It  has  occurred  to  me.  Of 
course,  as  one  has  been  read  all  must  be  read. 

.{Mr.  Grant.)  They  will  not  take  long. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  next  one  happens  to  be  a  criticism 
of  the  guardians  dealing  with  out-door  relief — -a  powerful 
indictment. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  only  wanting  to  put  in  all  that  is 
to  be  said  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  This  carries  the  historical  case  of  the 
guardians  far. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  The  point  I  want  to  say — my  case  will 
be  first  of  all  the  charge  of  personal  corruption  which 
has  been  made  over  and  over  again  in  the  public  Press, 
and  especially  in  the  disgraceful  cartoons  in  the  Daihj 
Mirror  and  Punch,  which  cannot  be  justified.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  them.  Secondly,  there  may  have 
been  mistakes  in  administration.  There  may  have  been  : 
I  do  not  know  yet,  because  I  do  not  know  my  whole  case. 
There  may  have  been  some  laxity  of  administration,  too 
— 'mistakes  of  administration  which  every  board  makes, 
and  laxity  of  administration  can  be  paralleled  in  every 
other  board  in  London. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  think  ^ 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  has  made  so  many  speeches,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  explain  myself. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  It  is  hardly  fair. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  just  one  thing  more  to  say.  The 
third  point  is  simply  this.  The  board  of  guardians  do 
appear,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Martley — they  have 
acted  within  the  law  and  within  their  powers — they  have 
initiated  a  new  system  of  dealing  with  paupers.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  is  not  the  question  to  be  tried  here — ■even 
the  broad  question  of  policy — and  that  policy  is  to  be 
tried,  and  ought  to  be  tried,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
now  sitting.  We  come  here  to  justify  what  we  have  done 
in  regard  to  pauperism,  and  to  justify  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  what  the  Poor  Law  policj'  of  this  country 
should  be. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  that  the  meaning  of  these  letters,  of 
which  two  have  been  read  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  third  one  is  a  long  one.  What  is 
the  fourth  one  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  fourth  is  printed  minutes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  read  three  of  them,  sir.  I  have 
not  read  the  "  Minutes  of  Evidence." 


( The  Inspector.)  In  reference  to  the  letters,  one  way  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  is  by  omitting  the  firat  pages. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  now  lunch  time,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  look  through  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  find  you  can  very  well  omit 
the  first  pages. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Within  ten  minutes  I  shall  hand  to  you 
what  I  propose  to  read.  Before  I  go  on,  Mr.  Lough  will 
clear  a  point  about  which  there  is  misrepresentation. 
The  rates  in  Poplar  are  12s.  in  the  £,  but  the  greater 
part  of  that  is  for  outside  bodies,  and  I  want  the  amount 
of  the  rate  for  which  the  guardians  are  responsible. 
Mr.  Lough  will  tell  you. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  statements  on  that  prepared  by  the 
borough  council,  showing  in  detail  the  proportion  of  the 
rate  for  which  each  body  is  responsible.  I  wish  to  hand 
that  in.    If  Mr.  Grant  likes,  I  will  hand  that  in  now. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  see  it  ?  The  simple  point  I  want 
is  that  the  guardians  are  responsible  for  ?>s.  M. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  guardians  are  responsible  for  4s.  Vbld. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  see  about  that,  Mr.  Lough? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  They  are  responsible  for  3s.  6d.  to  be 
correct.  The  rest  is  the  sick  asylum.  I  say  they  are 
responsible  for  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  a  disputed  point. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  is  another  Is.  Id.  The  sick  asylum 
and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Id. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  cannot  make  us  responsible  for  that. 

{3Ir.  Robh.)  You  are  responsible  for  the  Poplar  and 
Sfcspney  Sick  Asylum. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  that  sheet  correct,  Mr.  Lough  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  I  should  like  to  examine  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  issued  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Poplar. 
I  was  going  to  put  it  in  by  Mr.  Broodbank.  If  it  is 
agreed  

{The  Inspector.)  Let  us  get  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Lough  says  it  is  3s.  id.  Mr.  Martley 
and  I  will  only  take  this  part.  They  are  handing  in 
some  correspondence.  It  shows  the  independent  attitude 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  towards  the  Poplar 
Guardians.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
Joseph  and  Anne  Smith? — A  series  of  cases. 

Q.  Beginning  with  one  Joseph  and  Anne  Smith  ;  may 
I  just  run  through.  Mr.  Berry,  Relieving  OEBcer, 
writes  : — 

"  Correspondence  re   case    14,768.'  1.  Letter  from 

"  Mr.  Berry,  R.O.,  7/10/01,  re  Joseph  and  Anne  S  

"  Dear  Sir, — The  above  have  applied  for  relief  owing  to 
"  the  stoppage  of  your  pension  allowance.  I  am 
"  requested  by  the  guardians  to  ask  that  you  will  be 
"  good  enough  to  let  them  have  your  view  of  the  case. 
"  —Yours  faithfully,  Frederick  A.  Berry." 

Then  you  wrote  to  them  the  letter  of  the  7th  October, 
1901  :— Letter  to  Mr.  Berry,  R.O.,  "  Poplar  CO.  Com- 
"  mittee,  7/10/01.  Dear  Mr.  Berry, — These  old  people  are 
"  respectable  and  have  received  an  allowance  from  us 
"  since  May,  1900.  It  was  not  a  strong  case  for  a 
"  pension,  for  there  were  no  savings,  and  Smith  was  in 
"  no  club.  Moreover,  there  was  a  son  living  in  common 
"  lodging  houses  and  not  helping.  We  were  induced  to 
"  take  it  up  by  the  fact  that  five  daughters  were  willing 
"  among  them  to  make  up  6s.  6d.  a  week.  To  this 
"  amount  we  agreed  to  add  4s.  6d.,  and  for  a  time  all  went 
"  well.  Then  one  daughter  disappeared  and  the  husband 
"  of  another  fell  oat  of  work,  and  the  family  contribution 
"  fell  to  4s.  a  week.  We  made  good  the  difference  for  a 
"  considerable  time,  but  on  August  21st  last  decided  to 
"  discontinue  the  pension  unless  the  remaining  daughters 
"  would  increase  their  contributions  to  5s.  6d.  a  week. 
"  This  they  were  unwilling  to  do,  and  so  the  pension  has 
"  come  to  an  end.  We  think  that  the  family  can  do  what 
"  is  asked  of  them,  and  that  they  probably  will  if  the 
"  guardians  refuse  assistance.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
"  renew  our  help  if  they  (the  daughters)  will  do  their 
"  part. 

"  This  is  just  one  of  those  cases  which  can  be  kept  off 
"  the  rates  if  the  guardians  are  willing  to  act  in  con- 
"  junction  with  the  committee."  That  is  your  Charity 
Organisation  Committee  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  "  But  to  ensure  a  successful  result  an  offer  of  the 
"  workhouse  seems  to  be  necessary. — -I  am,  yours  truly, 
"  W.  G.  Hartley,  Secretary. 

"  On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  guardians  ordered  relief 
"  for  two  weeks  (3s.  a  week  and  food),  and  directed  the 
"  relieving  officer  to  report  further. 

"  On  October  28th  Mr.  Hartley  attended  the  guardians' 
"  committee.  His  letter  was  again  read,  and  it  was  decided 
"  that,  if  the  relieving  officer's  inquiries  should  prove 
"  satisfactory,  out-door  relief  should  be  given.  The 
"  chairman  said  that  the  board  could  not  offer  the  work- 
"  house  to  such  a  respectable  couple.  Subsequently,  out- 
"  door  relief  was  given. 

"  3.  Letter  to  Hr.  Berry,  R.O.,  Poplar  CO.  Committee, 
"November  2nd,  1901.  Dear  Hr.  Berry, —  I  am  writing 
"  a  line  to  say  that  the  offer  to  reconsider  this  case  made 
"  by  my  committee  must  now  be  considered  as  with- 
"  drawn. —  I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  G.  Hartley,  Secretary. 

"  Mr.  Hartley  also  called  on  the  chairman  of  the 
"  guardians'  committee,  and  talked  over  the  whole  case 
"  with  him."  You  withdrew  your  offer.  Does  that  end 
this  case  ? — No,  there  is  one  more  letter — No.  4. 

Q.  '•  Anne  S  ,  widow,"  is  the  same  case.    On  the 

husband's  death.  April  18th,  Mr.  Lough  writes  to  you, 
I  think  it  is  ?  —  Yes. 

Q.  "  4.  Letter  from  clerk  to  guardians,  Poplar  Union, 

"  clerk's  office,  18th  April,  1902.    Re  Anne  S  ,  widow. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Application  for  relief  having  been  made 
"  to  the  guardians  by  the  above,  whose  husband  died  in 
"  Harch,  I  am  directed  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the 
"  7th  October  last,  in  -which  you  stated  that  your 
"  committee  were  willing  to  renew  the  help  they  had 
"  been  giving  to  the  applicant  and  her  husband  upon 
"  certain  conditions.  From  the  information  laid  before 
"  the  guardians  it  appears  that  the  applicant's  daughters 
"  are  now  assisting  to  the  extent  which  your  committee 
"  considered  they  should  do,  although  their  contributions 
"  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  quite  sufficient 
"for  the  maintenance  of  the  applicant.  Looking  at  all 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  guardians  think  it  one 
"  deserving  of  assistance,  but  before  deciding  to  put  the 
"  applicant  on  the  outdoor  relief  list  they  will  be  glad 
"  to  know  whether  your  committee  would  be  disposed  to 
"  deal  with  the  case.— Yours  faithfully,  G.  Herbert 
"  LoDGH,  clerk  to  the  guardians.  To  the  Secretary 
"  C.O.S. 

"  5.  Letter  to  clerk  to  guardians.  Poplar  0.0.  com- 

"  mittee,  26th  April,  1902.    Re  AnneS  .    Dear  Sir,— 

"  The  committee  have  considered  your  letter  of  the 
"  18th  inst.,  and  desire  me  to  reply  to  it  as  follows  : — 

"Their  letter  of  October  27tb,  1901,  to  which  you 
"  refer,  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  guardians  should 
"  decide  to  refuse  assistance  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
"  family  would  accept  the  offer  of  the  committee,  and  so 
"  the  rates  would  not  be  burthened  with  the  maintenance 
"  of  the  old  people.  The  guardians,  in  the  exercise  of 
"  their  discretion,  preferred  to  grant  relief  themselves,  and 
"  learning  that  they  were  doing  so  the  committee 
"  wrote  on  November  2nd  withdrawing  the  offer  they 
"  had  made. 

"  The  case  is  one  typical  of  many  in  which  charitable 
"  people  are  ready  to  help  if  relatives  legally  and  morally 
"  liable  will  do  their  duty.  In  unions  where  the  Poor 
"  Law  is  strictly  administered  the  relatives  are  usually 
"  willing  to  do  this,  but  where,  as  in  Poplar,  they  have 
"  reason  to  think  that  they  can  shift  their  obligations  on 
"  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  positively  their  interest  to  refuse 
"  help.  Thus  the  work  of  charitable  people  and  agencies 
"  is  largely  paralysed.  The  guardians  grant  outdoor 
"  relief  and  these  evils  result. 

"  1.  The  ratepayers  are  unfairly  burthened. 

"  2.  Family  ties  are  weakened. 

"  3.  The  poor  have  little  inducement  to  provide  for 
"  themselves  in  sickness  or  old  age. 

"  The  committee  in  the  present  case  in  effect  asked  the 
"  guardians  to  refuse  relief  and  to  refer  the  case  back  to 
"  them.  The  guardians  preferred  to  deal  with  it  in  their 
"  own  way,  and  the  committee  see  no  reason  why  they 
"  should  now  take  up  the  case  again.  They  have  decided 
"  accordingly  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  board. 

"  Thanking  the  guardians  for  their  courtesy  in  con- 
"  suiting  the  committee,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
"W.  G.  Hartley,  Secretary.  To  the  clerk  to  the 
"  guardians." 


Your  criticism  in  your  other  letter — ^in  your  statement  Mr,  Martley, 

to-day,  that  the  board  did  not  treat  outside  authorities   

with  respect,  did  not  apply  to  your  committee? — Yes,  I      11  July, 
think  it  did. 

Q.  In  this  particular  case  it  did  not  ? — No. 

Q.  Another  letter,  12th  May,  1902,  in  which  you  write 
about  the  case  of  Hr.  and  Hrs.  X.  : — 

"  Letter  to  clerk  to  guardians,  Re  case  1.5,417,  Poplar 
"  CO.  Committee,  Hay  12th,  1902.  Dear  Sir,  —  The 
"committee  ask  me  to  write  to  you  about  the  case  of 
"  Hr.  and  Mrs.  X.,  which  has  been  referred  to  them 
"  by  a  committee  of  the  board  as  suitable  for  a  pension. 
"  The  committee  have  now  considered  the  case,  and  regard 
"  it  as  one  which  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
"  mending  to  a  local  pension  society,  if  there  were  such  a 
"  thing  in  Poplar.  They  do  not  themselves  form  such  a 
"  society,  and  their  object  is  not  to  provide  charitable 
"  relief,  but  to  organise  it.  In  many  cases  applicants  have 
"  relatives  and  friends  able  to  help  ;  they  have  claims 
"  upon  employers  and  others  ;  and  what  is  wanted  is  a 
"  plan  to  organise  the  relief  from  these  several  sources 
"  and  to  make  it  adequate.  Such  cases  the  committee 
"  consider  it  their  duty  to  take  up  if  the  old  people  for 
"  whom  help  is  sought  are  of  good  character  and  have 
"  made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  the  future. 
"  Other  cases  there  are  in  which  the  elements  of  character 
"  and  thrift  are  present,  but  in  which  there  are  few  or  no 
"  local  or  other  sources  from  which  a  pension  can  be  raised. 
"  If  the  committee  were  to  entertain  these  they  might  not 
"  be  influencing  local  administration  at  all,  but  they  would 
"  certainly  be  tying  their  own  hands  for  other  work.  For 
"  they  would  be  accepting  a  heavy  financial  obligation  which 
"  would  force  them  into  constantly  appealing  to  persons  un- 
"  connected  with  the  district.  Such  a  course  would  hardly 
"  advance  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view,  and  as  Hr. 
"  and  Hrs.  X.  clearly  have  no  insuperable  objection  to 
"  receiving  parish  relief,  the  committee  have  decided  to 
"  remit  their  case  to  the  board.  If  outdoor  relief  is  to  be 
"  given  at  all,  Hr.  and  Hrs.  X.  seem  to  be  suitable  for  it  as 
"  '  persons  who,'  in  the  words  of  Hr.  Chaplin's  Local 
"  Government  Board  circular  of  1900, '  have  led  decent  and 
"  deserving  lives.' 

"  The  committee  do  not  themselves  approve  of  out- 
"  door  relief,  and  would  prefer  to  see  all  exceptional 
"  cases  dealt  with  by  organised  charity.  If  the  Poplar 
"  Guardians  were  now  reducing  outdoor  relief  instead  of 
"  extending  it,  the  committee's  decision  in  the  present 
"  case  might  have  been  different.  But  they  feel  that 
"  their  proper  work  in  connection  with  the  aged  poor 
"  lies  not  so  much  in  appealing  to  the  public  for 
"  pensions  for  them  as  in  bringing  home  to  relatives, 
"  employers,  and  others  on  whom  they  have  claims,  the 
"duty  of  assisting  them. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
"  in  unions  where  Poor  Law  relief  is  restricted  there  is 
"  more  money  available  both  for  other  charitable  purposes 
"  and  for  pensions." 

That  is  to  say,  iE  you  refused  to  deal  with  these  cases 
of  deserving  and  aged  p^or  by  outdoor  relief  and  offered 
the  alternative  of  the  workhouse,  the  husband  and  wife 
were  reluctant  to  take  the  house,  they  are  able,  by 
charitable  agencies,  to  get  the  help  they  want  ? — Natural 
sources,  sons  and  daughters,  old  employers,  neighbours, 
charitable  societies. 

Q.  These  come  into  play  when  they  find  the  particular 
people  who  are  forced  to  go  to  the  workhouse  or  starve  ? 
— When  public  provision  is  not  made  for  them  ;  when 
there  is  no  payment. 

Q.  "  The  committee  wish  me  further  to  say  that  they 
"  would  greatly  welcome  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
"  guardians  should  of  their  own  motion  take  steps  to  reduce 
"  their  relief,  and  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  taking  such 
"  steps,  the  committee  would  do  their  best  to  help  them 
"  by  organising  those  cases  in  which  local  or  other  assist- 
"  ance  might  be  forthcoming.  But  having  regard  to  their 
"  main  work,  namely,  the  improvement  (in  the  interests  of 
"  the  poor  themselves)  of  local  administration,  legal  and 
"  voluntary,  they  think  it  undesirable  to  take  up  isolated 
"  cases  like  the  present. 

"  The  chairman  of  the  board  on  a  recent  occasion  had 
"  spoken  as  follows"  : — That  was  Mr.  Crooks'? — Yes. 

Q.  "  I  am  not  anxious  to  see  any  increase  in  the  present 
"  system.  To  my  mind  the  active  assistance  of  the 
"  outside  public  in  preventing  fraud  is  becoming  more 
"  and  more  necessary.    The  real  poor  are  thrust  into 
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Mr.  Martley, 
11  July. 


"  the  background  by  the  importunate,  and  charity  and 
"  relief  become  the  prey  of  the  crafty  and  undeserving. 

"  These  are  wise  words,  and  the  committee  will  gladly 
"  give  the  guardians  their  '  active  assistance  '  in  any  plans 
"  the  latter  may  form  for  reducing  outdoor  relief  and 
"  encouraging  the  poor  to  rely  more  on  their  own  efforts 
"  and  less  on  the  rates. 

"  As  this  letter  raises  issues  which  go  far  beyond  the 
"  particular  case  to  which  it  refers,  the  committee  will 
"  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
"  full  board. — I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  G.  Martley,  Secre- 
"  tary.    To  the  clerk  to  the  guardians." 

Then  on  the  10th  January  Mr.  Lough  writes  to  you  '? — 
This  is  a  new  thing. 

Q.  This  is  a  fresh  case.    He  writes  :— 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians 
"  to  state  that  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  29th 
"  annual  report  of  your  committee,  and  much  regret  to 
"  observe  the  statements  on  pages  7  and  8  respecting  the 
"  administration  of  relief  in  this  union. 

"  I  am  to  state  that  with  a  view  to  further  investiga- 
"  tion  the  guardians  will  be  glad  if  you  will  furnish  them 
"  with  the  names  and  particulars  of  any  cases  relieved  by 
"  them  who  were  not  in  need  of  the  relief  granted." 

And  this  is  your  report  : — 

"Extract  from  the  annual  report  (1900-1901)  of  the 
"  Poplar  Committee  of  the  C.O.S.  (pp.  7,  8).  :— What, 
"  then,  is  the  result  of  our  local  survey  ?  Are  we  in 
"  matters  charitable  slipping  back,  or  is  real  progress  being 
"  made  ?  On  the  whole,  and  with  some  reserve,  we  are 
"  disposed  to  take  the  more  hopeful  view.  We  desire  once 
"  more  to  state  our  conviction  that  society  will  only  get 
"  better  as  its  members  get  better,  and  that  no  national  or 
"  municipal  machinery  can  ever  take  the  place  of  individual 
"  effort,  or  make  up  for  the  want  of  individual  character. 
"  As  has  been  truly  said  :  '  It  is  idle  to  make  institutions 
"  without  making  the  qualities  by  which  they  must  be 
"  worked.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  Poor  Law.  Meant 
"  originally  to  provide  only  for  the  destitute,  nowadays  it 
"  is  being  so  administered  at  Poplar  and  elsewhere  as  more 
"  or  less  to  subsidise  many  who  could  live  without  it. 
"  People  fly  to  it  more  and  more  in  all  the  ills  of  life, 
'•  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  exertions,  as  they  would 
"  have  to  do  if  it  were  not  so  ready  to  help  them.  The 
"  rates  go  up,  and  the  poorer  ratepayers  suffer  in  order  that 
"  paupers  may  have  luxuries  which  are  denied  to  themselves. 
"  Relief  so  administered  is  twice  cursed.  It  injures  him 
"  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  And  it  constantly  attracts 
"  new  applicants.  (Mr.  Councillor  Belsham,  at  a  recent 
"  meeting  of  the  borough  council,  stated  that  one  person 
"  in  every  25  of  those  living  in  the  borough  was  receiving 
"parish  relief  in  some  form  or  other. —  East  End  Neirs, 
"27  Sept.,  1901.)  How  should  weak,  imperfect  men 
"  learn  the  lessons  of  thrift  and  self-restraint  when  they  see, 
"  both  in  the  workhouse  and  out  of  it,  so  much  done  for  the 
"  thoughtless  and  vicious?  We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  an 
"  elected  body  to  take  an  unpopular  line,  but  we  know  also 
"  that  Englishmen  have  a  high  sense  of  duty.  We  feel  sure 
"  that  if  the  Poplar  Guardians  can  once  be  brought  to  see 
"  that  strict  administration  is  in  the  true  interest  of  the 
"  poor,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  introduce  it.  They  have 
"  done  well  for  the  children  under  their  care,  and  have  been 
"  humane  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick.  Let  them  now 
"  call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  time  for  withholding  as  well 
"  as  for  giving,  and  that  they  are  the  truest  friends  of  the 
"  poor  who  show  them  how  to  do  without  public  relief." 

What  is  the  date  of  that  report,  Mr.  Martley  V — 
Christmas,  1901. 

Q.  And  on  the  10th  January,  1902,  the  guardians 
asked  you  to  supply  them  with  details  of  what  you  have 
said.    You  took  two  months  to  reply  V — I  was  away  ill. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  get  an  explanation.  I  think  the 
nature  of  the  letter  justifies  a  considerable  time  in 
preparation.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  cases  first  V — 
They  are  illustrations. 

Q.  I  understand  they  are  illustrative  cases  ? 

{Tke  Inspector.)  I  think  you  had  better  continue. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Very  well  

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  January  10th,  I  am 
"  instructed  to  send  you  this  letter  for  the  information  of 
"  your  board. 

"  At  the  outset  the  committee  wish  me  to  say  that 
"  they  decline  to  narrow  the  issue  to  the  consideration  of 


'  a  few  cases  only,  as  suggested  in  your  letter.  What 
'  they  have  challenged  in  their  annual  report  is  the 
'  general  policy  of  the  board,  and  they  still  challenge  it. 
'They  now  proceed  to  111  ustrate  and  j  ustif  y  the  statements 
'  made  by  them  clause  by  clause. 

" '  Meant  originally  to  provide  only  for  the  destitute.' 

"  In  proof  of  this  statement  the  committee  quote  the 
'  following  passages  :— 

"  («)  '  The  function  of  the  guardians  is  to  relieve 
'  destitution  actually  existing,  and  not  to  expend  the 
'  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  preventing  a  person  becoming 
'  destitute.'    Glen's  Poor  Law  Orders,  1883,  p.  63. 

"  {h)  '  One  of  the  most  recognised  principles  of  our 
'  Poor  Law  is  that  relief  should  be  given  only  to  the 
'actually  destitute.'  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  (Poor  Law 
'  Board," November  20th,  1869). 

' '  Is  being  so  administered  in  Poplar  as  more  or  less  to 
"  subsidise  many  who  could  live  without  it.' 
"  In   illustration  of  this  statement  the  Committee 

'  assert  : — 

"  (a)  That  out-door  relief  is  now  being  given  by  the 
'  board  to  widows  residing  with  unmarried  sons,  whose 
'  duty  it  is  to  support  them  and  who  ought  to  be  left  to  do 
' so  (case  1). 

"  {b)  That  out-door  relief  is  being  granted  to  persons 
'  in  receipt  of  pensions,  for  whom  voluntary  provision 
'  would  be  preferable  and  in  many  cases  feasible  (case  2). 

"(f)  That  when  wives  and  children  of  men  in  regular 
'  employment  and  earning  good  wages  are  admitted  to 
'  institutions,  the  payments  required  of  such  men  are 
'  inadequate  and  are  in  some  cases  remitted  altogether 
'  (case  3). 

"  {d)  That  out-door  relief  is  being  granted  to  persons 
'  who  have  a  sufficient  income  without  it  ;  e.g.,  a  couple 
'  with  a  fixed  income  of  12s.  a  week  are  receiving  4a'.  a 
'  week  extra  from  the  board  (case  4). 

"  In  this  connection  the  committee  desire  respectfully 
'  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  well-known 
'  words  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  : — 
' '  The  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  the  legal 
'  relief  of  the  poor  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
'  ought  to  be  on  the  whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
'  independent  labourer.  The  equity  and  expediency  of  the 
'  principle  are  equally  obvious.  Unless  the  condition  of 
'  the  pauper  is  on  the  whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
'  independent  labourer,  the  law  destroys  the  strongest 
'  motives  to  good  conduct,  steady  industry,  providence,  and 
'  frugality  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  induces  persons 
'  by  idleness  or  imposture  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
'  poor  rates  for  support.' 

"  It  may  be  asked  how  in  the  committee's  opinion  the 
'  foregoing  clas.ses  of  cases  should  be  dealt  with.  They 
'  reply  as  follows  : — 

" In  (a)  and  {d)  relief  ought  to  be  refused. 

"  In  (Jj)  the  relieving  officers  should  be  instructed  not 
'  to  take  applications  from  such  persons,  but  to  refer  them 

■  to  the  charity  organisation  committee. 

"  In  (c)  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  in  work  a 
'  payment  of  Is.  a  day  for  a  wife  and  6rf.  a  day  for  a  child 
'  should  be  nearly  always  possible  ;  and  artisans  and  others 
'  in  receipt  of  high  wages  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  full 
'  cost. 

"  '  People  fly  to  it  more  and  more.' 
"  The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the 
'  last  week  of   December  during  the  last  three  years 

■  has  been  : — 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1809   

3,003 

2,011 

5,014 

1 1100   

3,178 

2,188 

5,366 

1901   

3,271 

2,490 

5,761 

"  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
'Board  for  1900  (p.  80),  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  Board's 
■  Inspector,  writing  of  London  as  a  whole  says  :  '  The  year 
'  1 900,  like  its  five  immediate  predecessors,  has  run  its 
'  course  without  any  severe  cold  or  trade  disturbances — the 
'  two  chief  promoters  of  exceptional  distress.  There  is 
'  consequently  nothing  to  record  in  respect  of  the  latter. 

Open  weather  and  good  trade  have  not,  however,  resulted 
'  in  any  appreciable  diminution  in  pauperism.' 

"  In  Poplar  they  have  actually  resulted  in  a  very 
'  marked  increase.     The  committee  maintain  that  this 
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'  increase  is  a  most  serious  matter  for  the  borough,  and 
'  that  it  entirely  justifies  their  appeal  to  the  guardians  to 
'  re-consider  their  policy. 

"  '  In  all  the  ills  of  life.' 
"Especially  is  this  true  of  sickness.  The  Sick  Asylum 
'  is  now  so  well  equipped  that  it  attracts  persons  who  are 
'  not  destitute,  and  for  whom  provision  has  hitherto  been 
'  made  in  voluntary  institutions  or  else  by  relatives.  And 
'  the  guardians  encourage  this  tendency,  as  has  been 
'  already  noticed,  by  accepting  inadequate  payments  for 
'  such  patients.  Here  again  the  committee  appeal  to 
'  the  board  to  deal  more  strictly  with  non-destitute  cases 
'  than  they  now  do. 

"  '  The  rates  go  up  in  order  that  paupers  may  have 
luxuries.' 

"  They  now  amount  to  9s.  in  the  £  for  all  purposes, 
'  and  are  among  the  highest  in  London.  Moreover,  as  the 
'  guardians  propose  in  the  near  future  to  incur  a  large 
'  capital  expenditure  (of  which  in  principle  the  committee 
'  approve)  in  erecting  new  schools  for  the  children  at 
'  Hutton,  they  are  likely  to  increase  still  more.    It  is, 

■  therefore,  urgent  that  the  guardians  should  be  careful 
'  not  to  expend  the  ratepayers'  money  unnecessarily.  This, 
'  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  view  of  the  board,  who 
'  often  embark  on  expenditure  which  it  is  difficult  to  justify. 

■  The  provision  of  an  organ  for  the  workhouse  chapel  at 

■  a  cost  of  £300  is  an  mstance  of  the  kind  of  outlay 
'  complained  of.  Another  is  the  payment  of  additional 
'  allowances  at  Christmas  time  to  those  in  receipt  of 

■  outdoor  relief,  a  practice  which  has  provoked  a  protest 
'  from  other  boards  of  guardians.  With  that  protest  the 
'  committee  entirely  concur. 

"  '  The  poorer  ratepayers  sufEer.' 
"  The  guardians  act  as  if  rates  are  paid  only  by  the 
'  rich,  to  whom  their  rapid  increase  is  more  or  less  a 
'  matter  of  indifference.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
'poor  also  pay  rates,  if  not  directly  yet  in  the  form  of 
'  increased  rent.  And  their  policy  of  lavish  expenditure 
'  comes  to  this,  that  the  poor  man  who  struggles  to  preserve 

•  his  independence,has  his  lot  made  harder  by  the  guardians 
'  in  order  that  a  pauper  may  have  as  an  inmate  of  the 
'■  workhouse,  food  and  clothing  of  a  kind  far  superior  to 

those  obtainable  by  his  class  outside,  or  as  a  recipient  of 
'  outdoor  relief  an  income  larger  in  some  instances  than 
'■  that  of  the  man  who  provides  for  himself. 

" '  Such  relief  injures  him  that  gives.' 
"  By  the  giver  is  meant  not  the  guardian  who  spends 
'  the  rates,  but  the  ratepayer  out  of  whose  pocket  they 
'  come.     The  expenditure  of  the  guardians  is  to  a  very 

■  great  extent  unproductive,  and  every  penny  which  they 

■  draw  from  the  ratepayer  lessens  his  working  capital. 

"  Again,  women  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  compete 
'  unfairly  with  others  not  so  subsidised  and  keep  down 

■  their  wages.    If  some  women  in  Poplar  are  working  for 

•  starvation  pay  to-day,  it  is  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
'  guardians  in  supplementing  earnings  by  outdoor  relief. 

"  '  It  injures  him  that  receives.' 

"  The  man  who  is  willing  to  accept  help  from  the 
'  board  when  he  might  win  through  his  troubles  without 
'  it  if  he  would  but  exert  himself,  is  not  so  good  a  man  as 
'  he  who  preserves  his  independence  at  the  cost  of  effort 
'  and  self-denial.  In  destitute  cases  the  guardians  are  of 
'  course  bound  to  act,  but  often  there  is  no  question  of 
'  destitution  at  all  but  only 'of  a  temporary  lessening  of  the 
'  applicant's  weekly  income.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
'  mittee  the  guardians  are  too  ready  to  grant  relief  in  such 
'  cases.  If  they  held  their  hands,  relatives  and  friends 
'  would  often  do  all  that  is  required. 

"  Moreover,  the  granting  of  out-door  relief  on  the  easy 
'  terms  offered  by  the  board  must  have  a  demoralising 
'  effect.  Among  the  poor,  as  in  other  classes,  there  are 
'  many  people  of  weak  character  and  little  self-control. 
'  These  are,  of  tiourse,  the  first  to  fall  into  distress,  and  if 
'  all  their  needs  are  at  once  met  by  the  guardians  they 
'  have  no  incentive  to  provide  for  them  beforehand  them- 
'  selves.  Men  will  argue  : '  Why  should  I.pay  into  a  sick  club 
'  when  I  can  get  maintenance  in  sickness  for  nothing  from 
'  the  guardians  ?  Why  should  I  deny  myself  in  order  to  pro- 
'  vide  for  old  age  when  the  guardians  are  ready,  as  I  now  see 
'  them  to  be,  to  give  out-door  relief  regardless  of  highearn- 
'  ings  mis-spent  in  the  past  ?  '  And  it  is  not  only  the  people 
'  of  weak  character  who  are  affected.  There  are  also  the 
'  positively  idle  and  vicious.  Only  a  sternly  repressive 
'  policy  can  be  effective  with  these,  and  the  committee  see 
'  no  signs  that  the  board  is  adopting  this.  Rather,  the 
'  guardians  seem  to  be  intent  on  increasing  the  number  of 


'  those  who  are  dependent  on  the  rates  as,  if  paupers  were 
'  a  source  of  strength  to  the  borough  instead  of  being,  as 
'  they  are,  a  source  of  weakness.    It  is  here  that  we  join 
■  issue  with  them.    The  indefinite  extension  of  the  sphere 
'  of  the  Poor  Law  is  a  great  evil,  and  the  true  interests  of 
'  the  borough  require  that  the  process  should  be  checked. 
If  the  Poor  Law  is  to  do  good  and  not  harm,  it  must  be 
administered  in  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  and  not  of 
the  pauper  class  only.  Paupers  are  too  numerous  already  ; 
they  are  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  those  who  foster  them  even  when  they  act 
from  good  motives  are  enemies  to  all  real  progress  in 
the  borough. 

"  How  retrograde  the  policy  of  the  board  has  been 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  return  recently  called  for  by 
Mr.  Lansbury  sufficiently  shows.  If  the  year  1901  is 
compared  with  the  year  1891  there  is  a  marked  increase 
of  pauperism.  The  mean  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  January  1st  and  July  1st  in  the  two  years  work  out 
as  follows 


Mr.  Martley. 
11  July. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

1891   

2,219 

2,154 

4,.373 

1901   

3,053 

.3,194 

6.247 

An  increase  of 

37-5  p.c. 

48-2  p.c. 

42-8  p.c. 

thousand  of  the 


26,204 
36,995 
I  the  10 


years 


"The  mean  number  of  paupers  per 
"  population  in  the  two  years  is  : — 

1891   

1901   

"  But  while  the  pauper  class  has 
"  increased  42"8  per  cent.,  the  population  of  the  borough 
"  has  increased  only  1'2  per  cent. 

"  Finally,  the  committee  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
"  present  policy  of  the  guardians  discourages  and  paralyses 
"  those  voluntary  eS^orts  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poor 
"  which  are  socially  so  valuable.  The  Poor  Law  competes 
"  where  it  ought  to  co-operate,  and  instead  of  welcoming 
"  voluntai'y  effort  too  often  seems  to  ignore  it.  The 
"  committee  forward  with  this  letter  copy  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
"  Miuute,  which,  as  they  think,  sets  forth  the  true  policy 
"  which  the  board  ought  to  follow. 

"  The  committee  have  now  put  their  views  before  the 
"  board  and  must  leave  the  board  to  decide  what  action,  if 
"  any,  they  will  take  upon  them.  The  committee  hope 
"  that  in  any  case  there  may  be  a  better  mutual  under- 
"  standing  between  themselves  and  the  Board  in  future." 

Now  the  cases  were  : — • 

"  Case  1.  A  widow  aged  70,  and  past  work.  She  lives 
"  with  an  unmarried  son,  aged  29,  a  waterside  labourer. 
"  Up  to  September  last  he  supported  her  without  assistance. 
"  Since  then  the  guardians  have  allowed  her  first  2s.  (xl. 
"  and  now  3.s.  a  week.  In  the  spring  of  1901  the  guardians 
"  had  offered  the  house,  but  their  offer  had  not  been 
"  accepted. 

"  Case  2.  A  man  over  60,  and  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
"  of  6s.  a  week.  The  guardians  allow  3s.  The  man's  wife 
"  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  Case  3.  A  married  man  in  receipt  of  35s.  a  week.  He 
"  has  six  children,  one  of  whom  is  in  an  institution.  For 
"  some  years  past  the  ratepayers  have  had  to  pay  for  this 
"  child.  The  father  has  not  been  asked  to  contribute  any- 
"  thing.    Of  the  five  children  at  home  two  are  earning. 

"  Case  4.  An  old  couple  70  and  66.  The  man  has  a 
"  pension  of  12s.  M.  a  week.  The  guardians  allow  4s.  a 
"  week. 

"  N.B.  The  names  of  the  foregoing  have  been  supplied 
"  to  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

"  The  guardians  sent  no  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter, 
"  but  the  general  purposes  committee  of  the  board  adopted 
"  the  following  minute  on  June  25th,  1902.  Pursuant  to 
"  reference,  your  committee  have  considered  the  letter 
"  of  the  Poplar  and  South  Bromley  Committee  of  the 
"  C.U.S.,  dated  March  10th  last,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which 
"  the  guardians  had  addressed  to  that  committee  complain- 
"  ing  of  certain  remarks  contained  in  the  annual  report 
"  respecting  the  administration  of  relief  by  the  guardians. 
"  The  committee  of  the  C.O.S.  in  their  reply  state  that 
"  they  challenge  the  general  policy  of  the  guardians  in 
"  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief,  and  they  endeavour 
"  to  justify  their  statements  by  four  specific  cases  which 
"  they  allege  are  typical  of  many  others  on  the  books  of  the 
"  union.  They  also  quote  in  support  of  their  criticism  of 
"  the  guardians'  administration  of  relief  a  passage  from  a 
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Mr.  Martley.  "  Minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the  year  1869,  together 

  "  with  statistics  showing  that  there  has  been  a  total  increase 

11  July.  u  q£  ^jjg  pauperism  of  the  union  of  42-8  per  cent,  in  ten 
"  years.  We  are  satisfied  that  with  regard  to  the  specific 
"  cases  quoted  by  the  C.O.S.,the  nction  of  the  guardians  can 
"  be  fully  justified,  while  with  regard  to  the  Minute  of  the 
"  Poor  Law  Board,  which  is  quoted  as  indicating  the  policy 
"  which  ought  to  determine  the  administration  of  relief,it  is 
"  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  period  of  30  years  has  elapsed 
"  since  the  date  of  the  Minute,  during  which  a  considerable 
"  alteration  in  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  the 
"  poor  has  taken  place,  and  we  think  it  would  have  been 
"  more  to  the  point  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  well- 
"  known  Circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
"August,  1900,  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  and  more 
"  generous  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 
"  Upon  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the  total 
"  number  of  paupers,  in  the  first  place  it  can  be  shown 
"  that  this  is  due  partly  to  causes  over  which  the  guardians 
"  have  no  control ;  and  secondly,  that  the  increase  has 
"  taken  place  in  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons 
"  and  children.  But  looking  at  the  matter  from  another 
"  point  of  view,  your  committee  fail  to  see  that  a  body 
"  such  as  the  local  committee  of  a  society  whose  methods  of 
"  carrying  on  their  own  work  do  not  meet  with  universal 
"  approbation,  have  any  clear  claim  to  dictate  what  the 
"  policy  of  a  public  elected  body  should  be  ;  and  we  are, 
"  therefore,  of  opinion  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
"  served  by  the  guardians  in  a  measure  recognising  such  a 
"  claim  by  farther  discussing  the  subject  of  the  society's 
"  communication,  to  the  general  tone  and  intention  of 
"  which  we  consider  exception  might  properly  be  taken. 
"  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  reference  be  dis- 
"  charged.    (Signed)    William  Crooks,  chairman." 

"  Observations  on  the  above  minute  (not  communicated 
"to  the  board).  From  this  minute  it  appears  (1)  that 
"  the  guardians  are  impenitent  as  regards  the  cases 
"  challenged  ;  and  (2)  that  they  consider  their  action 
"  amply  covered  by  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Chaplin  as 
"President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1900." 
Is  that  your  minute  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  doubt  whether  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  they 
consider  their  action  amply  covered.  They  appeal  to  the 
Circular  as  modifying  the  previous  minute  ? — Yes. 

Q.  {Beading.')  "  It  seems,  however,  very  doubtful 
"  whether  this  last  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
"  The  Circular  was  avowedly  a  levelling-up  Circular,  and 
"  although  addressed  to  all  unions,  was  evidently  written 
"  more  for  backward  than  progressive  boards.  It  can 
"  hardly  have  been  intended  to  encourage  boards  which 
"  were  already  much  in  advance  of  public  opinion  to  go 
"  further  still.  Moreover,  it  limits  its  recommendations  to 
"  '  persons  who  have  led  decent  and  deserving  lives,'  and 
"  such  adjectives  as  '  decent '  and  '  deserving '  have  to  be 
"  sorely  strained  before  they  can  be  made  to  apply  to  some 
"  of  those  who  are  now  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  Poplar. 
"  Moreover,  the  Local  Government  Board  cannot  have  in- 
"  tended  to  recommend  that  such  relief  should  be  given  to 
"  those  who  have  relatives  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  and 
"  legally  bound  to  do  it.  A  Circular  of  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  override  the  Poor 
"  Law.  The  guardians  farther  defend  themselves  by 
"  saying :  '  Upon  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the 
"  total  number  of  paupers  in  the  first  place,  it  can  be 
"  shown  to  be  due  to  causes  over  which  the  guardians 
"  have  no  control  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  increase  has 
"  taken  place  in  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  and 
"  children.'  And  they  seem  to  consider  that  they  have 
"  disposed  of  the  whole  question  in  these  two  sentences. 
"  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  classes  of  paupers 
■"  over  whom  the  guardians  have  no  control,  e.g.,  lunatics 
"  and  fever  patients.  But  when  these  are  allowed  for,  the 
"  pauperism  of  Poplar  has  still  grown  much  faster  than 
"  that  of  London  as  a  whole.  Between  the  years  1891  and 
"  1901  the  mean  increase  for  London  was  7,088,  and  for 
"  Poplar  1,569,  or  considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
"  whole.  On  the  basis  of  population  the  local  pauperism 
"  should  only  be  one  twenty-seventh,  though,  of  course,  it 
"  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  larger  proportion  in  a  purely 
"  industrial  district  such  as  Poplar.  If  this  increase  is  due 
"  to  automatic  causes  unconnected  with  the  guardians,  it 
"  is  somewhat  strange  that  these  causes  do  not  seem  to 
"  operate  in  other  industrial  districts,  where  one  would 
"  expect  to  find  them  equally  active.  One  wonders  why  in 
"  Poplar  out-door  paupers  have  increased  from  1,460  in 
"  1891  to  2,238  in  1900,  while  in  Bethnal  Green  they  have 
"decreased  from  1,096  to  867.    Can  the  guardians 


"  seriously  argue  that  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  is  a 
"  matter  in  which  they  have  no  discretion  ? 

"  There  is  even  less  substance  in  their  remaining 
"  contention.  The  increase  has  taken  place,  they  say, 
"  in  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  and 
"  children.  Now  as  regards  the  first  of  these  classes 
"  their  own  returns  do  not  bear  them  out.  In  the 
"  annual  report  for  1901  (page  47)  it  is  shown  that  the 
"  number  of  persons  on  a  day  count  in  receipt  of  out-door 
"  relief  was  more  by  61  in  1901  than  in  the  previous  year, 
"  while  an  analysis  of  ages  shows  that  of  these  61  no 
"  fewer  than  32  were  under  60  (five  men  and  27  womea). 
"  Apart  altogether  from  this,  the  census  returns  show 
"  that  the  number  of  old  people  in  Poplar  is  below  the 
"  average  for  all  London,  and  this  is  quite  what  we  should 
"  expect  in  an  industrial  district  where  the  hardships  of  life 
"  and  the  neglect  of  hygiene  militate  against  length  of 
"  days. 

"  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  children.  The  birth 
"  rate  of  the  borough  is  high  (34-4  in  1901 ),  but  the  average 
"  for  the  preceding  years  was  higher  still.  But  if  the 
"  argument  of  the  guardians  is  to  have  any  validity,  there 
"  should  have  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  If 
"  the  '  devastating  torrent '  was  as  serious  ten  years  ago  as 
"  it  is  to-day,  why  were  there  only  810  (indoor,  732  ;  out- 
"  door,  78)  children  chargeable  in  1891,  while  in  1901  we 
"  find  1,041  (indoor,  981  ;  outdoor,  60)  children  chargeable 
"  (Mr.  Lansbury's  return).  Here  we  have  an  increase  in 
"  children  admitted  to  the  schools  of  34  per  cent. 
"  Obviously  the  numbers  of  old  people  and  children 
"  have  not  increased,  but  a  larger  percentage  of  both  has 
"  become  chargeable  to  the  rates.  And  the  board  has  made 
"  them  chaigeable.  The  reasons  they  give  for  the  increase 
"  in  pauperism  are  no  reasons  at  all." 

Q.  Mr.  Martley,  will  you  be  here  to-morrow  ? — Yes. 

(j}fr.  Grant.)  {to  the  Inspector.)  I  have  a  good  deal  more 
to  ask  him,  and  I  believe  there  is  some  witness  you  wanted 
to  call  to-day. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Martley  is  going  away  on  Friday, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  him  to  get  away 
soon. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  some  points  I  want  to  ask  him 
about.  I  was  out  of  the  room  during  that  part  of  your 
examination. 

{The  Inspieclor.)  I  do  not  think  the  other  witness  is 
here. 

{Witness.)  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  on,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  gather  that  you  approached  this  question 
with  considerable  sympathy  for  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  whole  tone  of  your 
communication  discloses  considerable  sympathy  with 
them  in  an  undoubtedly  difficult  task  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  you  have  felt  quite  open  to 
pass  severe  strictures  upon  their  policy,  particularly  with 
regard  to  out-door  relief  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  on  most  other  matters  you  are  in 
agreement  with  them  on  principle  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  I  observe  in  principle  you  approve  of 
the  Laindon  Farm  Colony  and  of  the  Hutton  Schools  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  told  us  quite  early  in  your  evidence  that 
there  had  been  great  distress  and  great  suffering  in 
Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  that  that  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
class  we  call  paupers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ? 
— Yes,  it  has  not  been  so  confined. 

Q.  It  has  extended,  has  it  not,  to  the  direct  ratepayer 
of  the  community  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  persons  who  pay  rates  directly 
as  opposed  to  those  whose  rates  are  compounded  for  by 
their  landlords,  and  I  ask  you,  has  not  the  distress  at  this 
period  been  extended  to  that  class  ?  —They  are  a  small 
class — the  small  ratepayer  who  pays  his  rates  directly. 

Q.  And  the  small  shopkeepers  ? — There  is  such  a  class 
but  it  is  not  a  large  one. 

Q.  And  yet  it  is  an  appreciable  class  ? — {No  answer.) 

Q.  I  mean  there  <are  a  large  number  of  small  shop 
keepers  in  Poplar? — Yes,  but  in  a  great  proportion  of 
small  houses  here  rates  are  included  in  the  rent. 

Q.  Still  there  is  an  appreciable  class  of  small  shop- 
keepers and  others  who  pay  rates  direct  ? — I  suppose  so. 
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Q.  There  are  about  3,500  shopkeepers,  are  there  not  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  is  given  in  the  guardians' 
financial  statement. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hartley,  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
the  distress  has  been  felt  by  that  class  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  by  the  class  you  have  been  speaking  of  ; 
and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  distress  experienced  by  the 
class  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  attributable  to  the  very 
high  rates  ? — Part  of  it  is. 

Q.  I  mean — you  see  in  your  letter,  the  long  letter  sent 
to  the  guardians — you  say,  in  one  paragraph  :  "  The 
"rates  go  up  in  order  that  paupers  may  have  luxuries." 
That  is  on  page  4  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
small  shopkeeper  most  particularly,  what  hits  him  mostly 
is  not  the  increase  in  the  rates,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  community. 

Q.  Through  the  increase  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  the 
two  things  go  absolutely  together.  Depression  of  trade 
reduces  the  purchasing  power,  whether  rates  are  low 
or  high. 

Q.  Surely  the  two  things  are  so  bound  up  together  as 
to  be  inseparable.  When  the  rates  go  up,  the  purchasing 
power  in  a  given  community  becomes  less? — It  goes 
down — yes  ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing  which  affects 
a  small  trader. 

Q.  Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the  charitable  or 
sympathetic  view,  there  are  economic  difficulties  in  all 
these  questions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  shop- 
keeping  class  has  suffered  severely  from  rates  such  as 
these  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  some  instances  shopkeepers  have  had 
to  pawn  articles  in  order  to  subsist  or  pay  their  rates  ? — 
Very  likely. 

Q.  Have  any  instances  of  that  kind  come  under  your 
notice? — I  cannot  recall  any  at  this  moment,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard,  as  a  fact,  that  shopkeepers  have 
been  driven  to  the  pawnbrokers  in  order  that  they  might 
procure  food? — No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  such  things  existed? 
— I  do,  with  the  smaller  type  of  shopkeeper. 

Q.  So  the  suffering  has  not  been  confined  to  one 
particular  class  ? — No. 

Q.  Now  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  a  large  number  of 
factories  and  smaller  business  premises  have  been  closed 
down  in  Poplar  during  the  past  few  years  ? — Some. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Poplar  Union — of  the  united 
parishes  of  Bow,  Bromley  and  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  large  number,  have  there  not  ? 
— Not  very  many,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  of  the  irre- 
coverables  to  the  gross  rale  has  been  during  the  past 
five  years  in  the  borough  of  Poplar  ? — No. 

Q.  My  information  is  there  is  an  increase  of  over  50  per 
cent.  It  has  risen  from  1-85  in  1901  to  2-83  in  1905-6? 
— The  last  year  was  a  bad  year.  It  has  been  a  very 
trying  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  of  factories  that  have  been 
closed  in  the  union  of  Poplar  ? — Yes,  Blythe  and  Pascoe. 

Q.  In  Dewbery  Street  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Their  assessment  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  rate 
was  over  £400,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  They  had  considerable  premises  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  think  in  that  particular  instance  the  closing  of 
the  factory  was  due  to  a  death  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pascoe.  That  is  only  one,  is  it 
not,  out  of  a  large  number  of  factories  that  have  been 
closed? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  large  number,  sir. 

Q.  The  Nas  Food  Company,  Millwall  Dock?— Yes, 
that  was  not  a  large  concern. 

Q.  £275  rateable  value  ? — Yes,  they  worked  during  the 
war,  had  contracts,  and  when  the  war  came  to  an  end 
they  could  not  get  more  contracts  and  it  came  to  an  end. 

Q.  They  had  other  premises.    There  was  a  foundry  in 
Alpha  Road  ? — Jones  Bros.  ?    I  believe  there  was. 
Q.  That  has  been  closed  down  ? — Quite  lately. 

Q.  Millwall  Metal  Works,  West  Ferry  Road  ?— I  do 
not  know  ? 

Q.  A  large  warehouse  in  Emmett  Street,  one  assessed 
at  £1,611  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 


Q.  A  wharf  in  Thames  Place,  rateable  value  £510,  the  Mr.  Martley. 

Canada  Furnishing  Company,  Bartlett  Street,  rateable   ■ 

value  £265  ?— I  do  not  know  that.  H  July- 

Q.  I  have  a  long  list  here,  but  I  will  put  it  to  another 
witness.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  these  details. 
But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
business  premises,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  to  be 
closed  ? — It  has  been  a  time  of  great  commercial  depres- 
sion everywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  increase  of  rates  on  top 
of  the  depression  might  be  the  last  straw  ? — In  some 
cases,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  very  great  increase  of  the  rates  has 
operated  also  to  increase  the  pauperism  of  the  district? 
— It  may,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians  and  other  local  spending  bodies 
might  tend  to  decrease  the  pauperism  by  a  reverse 
process  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  given  economy  and  given  a  revival  of  trade, 
and  a  re-occnpation  of  these  premises,  you  would  expect 
to  find  better  labour  conditions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  a  consequent  decrease  in  pauperism  in  this 
union  ? — Yes, 

Q.  I  think  you  said  this  morning  there  were  more 
casual  labourers  than  any  other  class  in  Poplar  ? — I  said 
the  proportion  of  casual  labour  in  Poplar  was  high. 

Q.  The  casual  labourer  applies  less  for  outdoor  relief 
than  he  used  to  do  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I 
said  he  had  greater  opportunities  for  employment  in  a 
normal  year. 

(  The  Inspector.')  When  conditions  improve  ? — Yes,  and 
he  is  a  better  man  all  round. 

(i1/r.  Rnhh.)  Yes,  and  you  said  the  condition  of  casual 
labour  had  very  much  improved  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
alarming  increase  in  outdoor  pauperism  in  Poplar.  If  in 
the  predominant  class,  casual  labour,  the  ci^ndition  is 
improved,  how  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in  outdoor 
pauperism  ? — Partly  by  the  commercial  depre-siou  in  the 
last  four  and  five  years,  partly  by  the  policy  of  the 
guardians  iu,  as  I  should  call,  marginal  cases.  They 
draw  their  margin  at  a  different  point  from  where  I 
should  draw  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  you  do  not  approve  of  organised  applica- 
tions for  relief  ? — I  am  not  sure,  sir.  I  think  that  the 
unemployed  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  appoint  a 
spokesman  to  put  their  views  before  the  guardians  ? 

Q.  No  doubt,  but  do  you  approve  of  having  paid  or 
other  spokesmen  leading  men  in  large  numbers  to  the 
relief  offices.  Do  not  you  see  what  occurs  is  this  : 
When  individuals  come  there  ia  more  time  to  inquire,  a 
quieter  atmosphere  in  investigating  the  case,  whereas  if 
you  get  a  crowd  and  a  demonstration  there  is  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  investigation  ? — It  makes  it  difficult. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  on  that  score  alone  there  is 
objection  to  organisation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lating their  grievances,  but  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
in  a  body  for  relief  ? — I  cannot  say.  If  these  people 
choose  to  come  in  that  way,  and  organise  themselves  in 
this  way,  they  are  doing  nothing  illegal. 

Q.  No,  possibly  not  ;  but  do  you  think  it  desirable 
they  should  be  indirectly  organised  by  the  very  body  that 
IS  charged  with  the  giving  of  the  relief  ? — That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  guardian  acting 
first  of  all  as  a  member  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  should  organise  this  kind  of  thing,  and  then  act 
in  his  other  capacity  as  a  guardian,  and  hear  the  applica- 
tion of  the  men  he  has  organised  ? — I  think  the  arrange- 
ment should  be  perfectly  public.  Where  it  is  public  1  do 
not  think  I  should  object  to  it. 

Q.  You  can  conceive  there  might  be  serious  objection 
to  that  course  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  the  electors  might 
turn  that  guardian  out. 

Q.  Surely,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  see  some  electors 
might  have  an  interest  in  returning  that  guardian. — 
Naturally. 

Q.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Martley,  of  female  labour  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  female  labour, 
and  that  some  manufacturers  preferred  it.  Now,  is  that 
labour  of  the  casual  class  ? — A  good  deal  of  it  is. 
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Mr.  Martley,      Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  for  that,  why  female 

,   labour  is  largely  of  the  casual  class  '? — I  suppose  there 

11  July.      are  many  reasons. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  it  mainly  to  ? — One  reason 
is  that  when  the  earnings  are  insufficient,  the  female 
members  of  the  family  have  to  go  out,  sometimes  for  a 
short  period,  sometimes  longer,  lo  contribute  to  the 
family's  income. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  supply  of 
female  labour  is  intermittent  ? — Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  regular  attendance, 
in  fact,  particularly  married  women  ? — Married  women, 
of  course. 

Q.  And  others  too  ? — Not  so  much  single  women. 

Q.  No,  obviously.  Do  you  know,  since  the  policy  of 
the  guardians  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  became  so 
marked,  some  manufacturers  had  difficulty  in  securing 
the  attendance  of  women  more  than  two  days  a  week, 
although  they  were  willing  to  give  them  work  throughout 
the  week? — I  have  had  that  statement  made  to  me  by 
one  person. 

Q.  May  I  ask  who  that  was  ? — The  foreman  of  a 
clothing  factory. 

Q.  Was  he  a  responsible  person  '? — I  think  so. 

Q.  He  told  you  as  soon  as  out-door  relief  had  been 
granted  in  that  way,  women  would  only  come  to  work 
one  or  two  days  a  week.  They  could  not  secure  a  regular 
attendance  ? — Substantially  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  many  cases  when  there  were 
one  or  two  days'  earnings  they  have  been  represented  to 
the  guardians  as  an  average  week  of  the  women's  earn- 
ings ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  And  have  been  supplemented  on  that  score  by  out- 
door relief  ? — I  cannot  say.  The  guardians  know  as 
much  about  the  possible  earnings  of  women  as  I  do. 

Q.  But  they  would  not  know  what  opportunities  the 
women  bad? — No,  that  would  depend  on  the  inquiries  of 
their  officers. 

Q.  They  could  not  possibly  know  whether  a  woman 
having  the  opportunity  of  six  days'  work  only  availed 
herself  of  two  ? — They  would  know  if  they  went  to  her 
employer. 

Q.  You  must  have  heard  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry 
that  the  investigations  of  the  guardians  were  not  always 
full  ?— Yes. 

Q.  If  a  woman  had  an  opportunity  of  securing  six 
days'  work,  and  of  her  own  free  will  chose  only  to  do 
two  days'  work  and  supplement  it  by  outdoor  relief. 
What  would  be  your  view  of  that? — I  should  say  it 
would  be  very  mischievous. 

Q.  A  very  mischievous  system  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  women  should  go  and  earn,  for  example, 
enough  to  pay  the  rent,  and  then  remain  idle  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  relying  upon  being  subsidised  by  the 
guardians — that  would  be  a  very  mischievous  system  ? — 

Y3S. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  a  smaller  extent  there  are 
similar  cases  with  regard  to  the  men? — I  know  it  is  very 
difficult  to  gauge  the  amount  of  work  the  casual  labourer 
does. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  guardians  have  ever,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  approached  the  employers  of 
labour  with  a  view  to  information  on  such  a  point  as 
that  ? — By  circular  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  aware,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  they  have  a  large 
number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  they  have 
ever  drawn  the  attention  of  local  manufacturers  to  what 
they  thought  would  be  deserving  cases,  and  sought  work 
for  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Or  that  they  have  not? — Or  that  they 
have  not. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  a  useful 
thing  for  the  guardians  to  do — to  put  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  working  operations  of  the  local  manufacturers  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  venture  on  a  comment  somewhere  that 
the  guardians  have  taken  a  rather  arrogant  position  ? — 
I  have  said  so,  yes. 

Q.  A  position  of  isolation.  For  instance,  I  think  you 
say  :  "  Again,  in  dealing  with  such  a  body  as  the 
"  municipal  alliance  (I  am  net  in  any  way  connected  with 


"  it),  they  seem  to  have  strangely  forgotten  that  the  right 
"  to  combine  is  not  limited  to  workmen.  It  is  shared  by 
"  ratepayers,  and  if  a  number  of  these  chose  to  unite,  and 
"  to  approach  the  board,  it  is  extremely  unwise  of  the 
"  board  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  them  "  ?— Isay  you  want 
knowledge  about  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  you  wrote  that  had  you  seen  the 
correspondence  with  regard  to  the  Municipal  Alliance 
— No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  supplied  with  copies  of  our 
reports,  with  copies  of  our  agenda  and  minutes? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  put  in 
correspondence  showing  that  until  this  present  Inquiry 
was  on  foot  we  were  refused  practically  everything,  and 
called  impertinent.  Yes,  a  communication  was  addressed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  characterising  the 
request  of  the  Municipal  Alliance  as  impertinent. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  {to  the  Inspector) :  The  correspondence  is 
all  before  you,  you  know. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No,  it  is  not  before  you.  {To  witness): 
I  presume  you  had  something  in  view  when  you  made 
that  comment  ?— The  statement  in  the  East  End  News 
stated  the  letters  were  laid  on  the  table  and  no  answer 
sent  to  them. 

Q.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  board 
of  guardians  to  get  in  touch  and  co-operate  with  other 
local  bodies  ?  — Certainly,  whether  they  agree  with  them 
or  not. 

Q.  There  is  another  point  that  has  been  touched  upon. 
You  pointed  out  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  electors 
did  not  pay  rates  directly? -I  do  not  think  I  pointed 
that  out,  sir,  but  I  believe  it  is  admitted. 

Q.  80  per  cent,  are  compounded  ?— That  was  put  to  me, 
I  think. 

Q.  I  take  it  you  agree  that  that  system  deprives  the 
individual  of  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  local  spending 
bodies  ?— For  some  years  past  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  has  tried  its  best  to  get  a  change  made  in  the 
method  of  collecting  small  rents,  to  bring  home  to  the 
individual  occupier  what  the  amount  of  the  rent  is  and 
what  the  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Alliance  showing  the  amount  set  forth  on  the 
rate  demands  of  the  borough  council  indirectly 
payable  by  the  tenants  of  weekly  property,  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  borough  council, 
the  board  of  guardians  and  the  London  County  Council'^ 
—No. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  will  look.  The  statement  shows 
weekly  tenants'  payments,  and  then  it  shows  the  amount 
expended  on  account  of  the  guardians,  county  council, 
police,  education,  public  health,  and  so  on,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  shown,  in  red  ink,  the  total  amount  payable 
per  week  by  a  man  whose  rental  falls  between  two  given 
figures.  For  instance,  where  the  weekly  rent  is  7s. 
and  7s.  6d.,  the  total  amount  weekly  is  2s'.  3d.,  and  so 
forth. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Lansbury  tells  us  the  town  clerk 
queries  the  figures.  We  will  have  them  checked,  and  see 
if  they  are  right. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  am  going  to  put  Mr.  Broodbank  in  the 
box,  and  you  can  cross-examine  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  object. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  do  not  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
present  examination,  whether  the  figures  are  read,  or  not. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  principle. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  ask  if  the  figures  are  not  correct 
I  may  have  them  put  right. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes,  but  my  instructions  are  they  are 
correct,  and  Mr.  Broodbank  will  present  himself  for 
cross-examination  upon  it.  {To  witness)  :  I  take  it  you 
agree,  in  principle,  that  is  a  useful  return  ? — Extremely 
useful.    I  should  say  anyone  would  agree  with  it. 

Q.  And  have  you  seen  a  model  rent  book  that  has  been 
prepared  on  the  same  basis  ?— I  have  seen  it  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  With  the  object  of  showing  the  weekly  tenant  when 
he  pays  his  rent  the  proportion  of  that  rent  attributable 
to  rates  ? 

( J/r.  Grant.)  I  do  not  want  to  stop  Mr.  Robb,  but  he  is 
now  attacking  the  system  of  compounding. 
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{The  Inspector.')  No,  I  do  not  think  so.    What  he  is 

doing  is  that  he  has  approached  a  subject  of  great 

economic  importance.  So  far  from  attacking  com- 
ponnding,  I  should  say  he  is  supporting  it. 

{Mr.  Grant).  What  I  mean  is  this:  We  are  inquiring 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poplar  Guardians.  The 
matter  of  compounding  is  not  within  their  powers  at  all. 
It  is  regulated  by  statute. 

(Hie  Inspector.)  (to  witness):  This  question  of  rate-aided 
sweating  is  very  important,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lansbury  on  it  ? 
—No. 

Q.  In  which  it  points  out  that  these  women  who  are 
underpaid  applied  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the 
guardians  are  obliged  to  relieve  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well  now,  do  you  think  the  whole  system  of  out- 
relief  to  these  people  makes  it  po-sible  for  the  industries 
based  upon  casual  labour  to  continue  ? — I  think  it 
certainly  preven^s  an  improvement  in  these  conditions. 
It  prevents  readjustment. 

Q.  It  makes  a  system,  which  we  all  agree  is  open  to 
objection,  easier  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  did. 

Q.  Did  the  guardians  make  any  change  at  Laind.on 
after  your  criticism  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  results  at  Laindon,  are 
you  still  of  the  opinion  yon  expressed  ? — Very  much. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  very  important  exoeriment? — 
Yes. 

Q.  But  up  to  now  it  has  not  succeeded  as  one  might 
have  hoped  ? — It  does  not  fulfil  my  expectations. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  the  compounding 
householder,  is  not  the  situation  in  Poplar  this  :  The 
small  shopkeeper  pays  rates  pnd  votes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  compounding  householder  does  not  know 
he  pays  rates  but  votes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  large  magnates,  as  I  think  you  would  call 
them,  who  own  shares  in  docks  and  railway  companies, 
pay  rates,  but  have  no  votes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  elections  are  con- 
ducted ? — Yes. 

(3lr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Martley,  you  said  you  approved  of 
the  principle  of  both  the  Hutton  schools  and  Laindon 
colony  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Hutton  schools  ? — No. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  the  class  of  house 
occupied  by  a  labouring  man  and  his  family  in  Poplar, 
the  average  capital  value.    Would  it  exceed  £150  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Martley  would  not  know  that  ? — 
I  am  not  a  house  valuer,  sir. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  But  surely  the  value  of  an  ordinary 
cottage  is  pretty  well  known  '? — There  are  many  houses 
here  at  12s.  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rent  value  per  week  in  Poplar  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  ordinary 
house  occupied  by  a  labouring  man  and  his  family  would 
certainly  not  exceed  £150  in  value  ? — Ca'iital  value  V 

Q.  And  there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realis- 
ing anything  like  that  in  Poplar  at  the  present  time. 
Do  you  think  that,  however  desirable  schools  may  be,  a 
capital  expenditure  per  child,  which  far  exceeds  the 
capital  expenditure  per  family  in  Poplar,  is  just  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  say.  My  approval  was  directed  not 
to  the  cost  of  new  schools,  but  to  the  provision  of  new 
schools. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  fitting  up  of  these  schools 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  of  the  present  public  schools 
in  England  ? — I  have  seen  it  so  stated. 

Q.  And  it  is  equal  to  Rugby  and  some  of  the  other 
colleges  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  walls  and  passages  are  tiled 
with  these  red  encaustic  tiles.  I  am  entitled,  in  cross- 
examination,  to  put  this  question  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  witness  has  said  that  he  has  not 
been  to  Hutton  schools,  and  now  he  is  asked  whether 
they  are  tiled  with  these  caustic  tiles. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  entitled  to  put  this  question.  Do 
you  know  that  the  swimming  baths  at  the  schools  will 
be  among  the  finest  in  London  ? — I  have  heard  you 
say  so. 
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Q.  I  suppose  when  you  and  I  went  to  school,  if  we  ]^'>'-  Martley. 
wanted  a  swim  we  had  to  go  to  a  brook,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes.  ll^y. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  that  elaborate  baths  of  this 
description,  tiled  throughout,  should  be  provided  ? — 
They  should  be  in  possession  of  a  swimming  bath. 

Q.  Yes,  the  principle  of  swimming  baths  we  are  agreed 
upon.  Do  you  think  that  to  provide  swimming  baths  of 
this  elaborate  description  for  the  children  is  wise,  looking 
at  their  future.  We  all  approve  of  schools,  but  do  you 
approve  of  elaborate  expenditure  on  schools  for  pauper 
children  whicii  renders  the  schools  as  good  as  the  best 
public  schools  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  fitting  up  is 
concerned  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  of  working  men  at 
Poplar  get  accommodation  or  facilities  of  this  descrip- 
tion ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  got  fine  baths  in  Poplar? — In 
the  East  India  Dock  Road. 

Q.  And  these  are  tiled,  Mr.  Martley  ? — -I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  These  baths  are  not  free  in  Poplar. 
These  baths  at  the  schools  are  free,  and  are  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  children  ? — I  would  say  that  the 
ordinary  workman's  house  in  Poplar  does  not  contain  a 
bath. 

(Mr.  Anderson.)  Unfortunately. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  working 
man  in  Poplar  lives  under  and  enjoys  the  same  luxuries  as 
the  paupers  in  the  Poplar  Workhouse  do  ? — Well  

Q.  Do  you  think  he  gets  provisions  of  the  same  class 
and  quality  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  what  the  dietary  was  at 
Laindon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  roast  meat  is  given  every  day,  and 
that  meat  was  given  three  times  a  day  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  ordinary  labouring  man  in  Poplar  get  a 
dietary  of  this  description  '? — I  do  not  suppose  he  does. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the  eventual 
effect  of  providing  a  better  diet  in  an  institution  of  this 
character  for  people  doing  no  work  than  the  working  men 
who  do  work  can  get  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  questioa 
to  answer.  It  is  surely  a  question  for.  the  Local  G-overn- 
meut  Board  to  settle. 

Q.  You  know  you  have  studied  this  question  and  hnve 
had  great  experience  of  this  matter  ;  do  you  think  it  is 
wise  to  render  pauperism  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary 
man  who  labours  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  that  not  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  incentive 
of  work  ? — It  is. 

Q.  We  have  had  it  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Clarke  on  the 
ninth  day  that  the  average  wage  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  Essex  is  17s.  per  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  a  colonist  at  Laindon  had  a  wife  and  a 
family  of  five  children  the  total  expenditure  on  him 
would  be  25s.  per  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  that  tho  guardians  should 
pay  for  maintenance  for  a  pauper  family  7s.  or  8s.  a  week 
in  excess  of  what  the  agricultural  labourer  earns  for  his 
family  ? — It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  a  pauper  must  be 
an  expensive  person. 

Q.  An  expensive  person  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  making  his  conditions  so  beneficial 
to  him,  are  you  not  likely  to  augment  his  cost.  What 
inducement  is  there  for  the  agricultural  labourer  with 
eight  or  nine  children  to  go  to  work  for  17s.  a  week, 
when  he  could  go  to  Poplar  and  become  a  colonist,  or  an 
inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  have  provisions  of  the 
best,  and  have  his  wife  and  family  supported  '? — Surely 
the  contrast  should  be  between  the  working  man  of 
Poplar,  and  not  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Essex. 

Q.  Why  is  the  comparison  unfair  when  you  have 
established  a  colony  down  in  Essex  to  make  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  men  there  ? — Yes,  but  

Q.  You  are  trying  to  make  ac;ricultural  labourers  of  the 
men  on  whose  family  and  himself  you  are  now  spending 
25s.  a  week  '? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  trying  by  an  expenditure  of  25s.  a  week  to 
fit  men  for  a  position  in  which  they  will  earn  17s.  per 
week.  That  is,  or  is  it  not,  the  case  at  Laindon  ? — 
Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  average  wage  ol:  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  25s.  per  week  ? — Not  except  imme- 
diately rouud  London. 

Q.  And  not  then,  Mr.  Hartley,  surely  ? — I  have  met 
men  who  earned  that  amount. 

Q.  17s.  or  18s.  would  be  a  fair  average  throughout  the 
country  ? — Probably  so. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  25s.  a 
week  to  fit  that  man  for  the  position  of  earning  17s.  or 
18s.  a  week,  even  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  ? — I 
say  in  the  abstract,  no.  But  the  guardians  are  tied 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  other  things. 

{The  Ins2')ector.')  I  think  what  is  in  everyone's  mind  is  that 
this  expenditure  maybe  justified  as  remedial  expenditure, 
putting  men  on  their  legs  and  giving  them  a  fresh  start. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  considered  the  class  of  men 
who  have  been  sent  down  there  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  ordinary 
pauper  class  should  be  sent  ? — Yes,  I  do. 


Q.  I  gathered  that  you  did  not.  "What  class  do  you 
recommend  should  be  sent  there — ^paupers,  or  unem- 
ployed, or  unemployables  ? — The  workhouse  man. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  know  what  results  have  so  far  been 
obtained  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  out  of  1,100  men  who  have  been 
sent  there  25  have  been  emigrated,  only  three  of  whom 
have  been  heard  of  ? 

{The  Inspector.')  It  is  not  1,100  men,  it  is  only  500. 

{Mr.  Rohh.')  There  have  been  1,100  admissions,  but 
only  600  different  units.  Nine  of  them  left  to  get 
employment  ? — 1  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  satisfactory  result  ? — I 
believe  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  after  career  of 
men  who  have  been  to  such  a  colony.  If  you  take  any 
colony  in  this  country  or  in  G-ermany  you  will  get  the 
same  result. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  do  not  even  attempt  it  ?- 
almost  impossible. 
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Mr.  B.  Diamond,  Guardian  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Diamond,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  are  you  not? — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? — Manager. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — From  April  19th.  1904. 

Q.  For  what  district  ? — No.  2  district  of  Bow. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Diamond,  when  were  you  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 28th  of  March, 
1904. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  commenced  your  duties  im- 
mediately afterwards  ? — Some  time  in  A.pril. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  a  member  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittees ? — The  finance  committee. 

Q.  Yes  ? — The  general  purposes  committee  and  the 
workhouse  committee  are  committees  of  the  whole 
board. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  these  committees  now '? — I 
am  on  none  except  the  general  purposes  committee  and 
the  workhouse  committee,  which,  as  I  say,  consists  of 
the  whole  board. 

Q.  Committees  of  the  whole  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  on  no  other  committees  ? — No. 

Q.  How  is  that  ? — I  was  only  elected  on  the  finance 
committee.  I  resigned  from  that  committee  this  last 
election  because  I  could  see  I  held  a  position  where  I  had 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  Anything  I  proposed  or 
suggested  was  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  first  elected  and  undertook 
your  duties,  was  your  attention  drawn  to  anything,  to 
any  particular  point,  in  the  policy  or  administration  of 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Well,  soon  after  my 
election  I  noticed  that  the  policy  of  the  board  did  not 
agree  with  what  I  thought  was  the  policy  of  the  Poor 
Law.  It  struck  me  that  they  were  taking  a  position  that 
was  untenable,  and  had  a  tendency  to  foster  pauperism 
in  Poplar. 

Q.  You  are  dealing  now  with  out-door  relief  ? — Yes, 
out-door  relief  mainly. 

Q.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  board  with  reference 
to  out-door  relief  ? — In  effect  it  was  :  all  who  come  are 
served.  That  is  what  it  appeared  to  me  to  be.  All  my 
objections  never  had  any  effect.  The  committee  on 
which  I  sat  seemed  to  act  upon  Socialist  and  Labour 
principles,  that  of  giving  food  to  labouring  men  who 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  Was  outdoor  relief  given  in  this  way  a  matter  of 
.sympathy  with  the  poor  or  as  part  of  the  Socialist  policy  V 
— The  whole  programme  bore  out  that  it  was  a  senti- 
mental idea.  They  did  not  go  into  any  of  the  cases  from 
a  Poor  Law  point  of  view,  but  from  a  Socialistic  and 
Labour  point  of  view  principally. 

Q.  Yes.  Your  view  is  that  this  was  part  of  a  set 
policy  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  of  the  relief  com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

Q.  Which  ? — The  Bow  relief  committee. 


Q.  Who  were  the  other  members  on  the  committee  ? — 
Mr.  Watts  was  chairman.  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Cordery — I  will  not  be  correct  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Cordery,  but  she  was  generally  there — Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Lansbury  were  members  of  the  committee. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  What  was  your  pro- 
cedure on  the  committee  when  you  met  to  consider  the 
cases  ? — You  are  referring  now  to  the  cases  that  came 
before  the  committee  ?  Well,  in  effect,  we  were  not  to 
consider  merits  at  all. 

Q.  How  were  they  dealt  with  ? — The  relieving  officer 
would  call  the  case  and  go  through  the  particulars  he  had 
got  in  his  note-book.  Then  the  chairman  would  invite 
the  applicant  in  through  the  door-minder,  and  he  would 
come  before  us,  and  he  would  be  asked  his  name  and  one 
or  two  questions  as  the  outcome  of  what  was  in  the  note- 
book. Then  naturally  the  committee  were  invited  to 
ask  questions.  Of  course,  I  had  the  privilege  of  asking 
questions,  but  if  my  questions  were  of  a  searching  charac- 
ter, I  was  generally  stopped  by  the  committee,  and  often 
stopped  right  in  front  of  the  applicant. 

Q.  If  you  attempted  to  put  any  questions,  you  were 
stopped  by  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  applicant  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  expressions  levelled  at  you 
in  this  connection  ? — They  were  more  or  less  expressed 
round  the  table. 

Q.  What  was  said  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  they  come  from  ladies  ? — I  regret 
from  ladies  as  well  as  men. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  was  said  ? — If  I  asked  a  question  as 
to  where  they  worked  last,  or  how  long  they  had  worked 
there,  or  if  they  had  any  proof  of  their  last  occupation, 
or  asked  for  proof  as  to  where  they  bad  gone  that  morn- 
ing to  look  for  work,  I  should  be  told  to  mind  my 
ov/n  business,  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  if  I 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  their  statements.  I  have  often 
been  called  a  fool  in  front  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
applicants  have  been  told  not  to  take  any  notice  of  me 
when  I  asked  questions. 

Q.  When  you  were  putting  questions  of  a  proper 
description  to  the  applicants,  your  brother  members  have 
made  abusive  remarks  and  told  the  applicants  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  you  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  yourself,  did  any  other 
members  put  questions  of  that  character  to  the  appli- 
cants ? — Only  in  a  perfunctory  way. 

Q.  Were  they  questions  of  a  more  or  less  perfunctory 
nature  ? — Questions  absolutely  sympathetica!  with  the 
applicants.  A  man  might  say  "  I  turned  up  a  job  because 
"I  was  not  getting  trade-union  rate  of  wages  and  turned 
"  it  up."  The  committee  would  say  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  that. 
Another  characteristic  incident  is  that  of  a  man  who 
worked  for  a  particular  firm,  and  the  manager  sent  him  to 
Southwark.  He  and  two  other  men  came  back  because 
the  distance  was  too  far,  and  he  had  to  get  up  at  an 
unearthly  hour.  His  case  was  approved  and  he  was 
relieved. 

Q.  He  gave  up  work  because  he  had  to  get  up  too  early 
in  the  morning,  and  his  action  in  refusing  to  work  was 
approved  by  the  Bow  committee  ? — Absolutely. 
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Q.  And  although  he  was  an  able-bodied  man  he  was 
given  relief  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  more  typical  instances  ? — Of 
course,  typical  instances,  hundreds  of  them.  I  am  not 
exagserating  when  I  say  hundreds  of  cases.  I  had  a 
doubt  in  nii  e  cases  out  of  ten,  because  there  wns  no 
opportunity  for  the  relieving  officers  to  make  that 
discreet  and  minute  investigation,  and  ^len  when  ihe 
relieving  oHi  ers  did  (ind  anything  that  would  lessen  the 
chance  of  the  applicants  jn  getting  relief,  the  committee 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  relieving  officers. 

Q.  No  notice  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — Absolutely 
none. 

Q.  Yes  ? — But  so  long  as  the  relieving  officers  gave 
in  a  report  as  would  justify  them  in  giving  relief  to  the 
applicants  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  What  the  committee  wanted  was  to  relieve  on  any 
terms  ? — That  is  what  it  seemed. 

Q.  And  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  oblige  the  man 
who  refused  to  work  because  of  non-trade-union  condi- 
tions, and  they  relieved  him  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  inquire  into  any  of  these  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  into  one  or  two  of  these  cases  and 
then  communicate  with  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  ? — I  know  of  a  man  who  might  have  had  a  job  as 
long  as  his  father  had  it,  who  died  while  working  for  the 
firm.  But  the  employer  had  to  sack  the  son,  who  might 
have  been  there  to-day,  because  he  was  such  a  lazy 
man. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  these  facts  from  the  employer  ? — 
I  did  not  obtain  them  actually  from  the  employer,  but 
from  a  good  source.  I  sent  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
he  investigated  and  found  that  my  statements  were  cor- 
rect, from  the  employer  and  also  learned  from  friends 
outside. 

Q.  I  see.  Well,  now,  the  cases  you  investigated. 
What  did  you  find  with  regard  to  them? — Well,  I  cannot 
remember  for  the  moment  the  actual  cases  where  I  had 
seen  the  actual  employer  ;  but  I  do  know  that  men  have 
refused  in  effect  to  work,  because  previous  to  1904  these 
men  did  go  and  do  a  day's  work  occasionally,  but  after- 
wards they  degenerated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  number  of  these  men  by  sight  ? — 
Absolutely.    I  am  among  the  men  every  day. 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  Diamond,  you  are  an  agent  connected 
with  a  sewing-machine  company  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  a  good  many  of  these  men  by  sight  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  pledge  your  word  that  prior  to  1904  these  men 
used  to  work,  and  declined  to  after  ? — They  did  not  make 
any  efEort  to  find  work,  on  account  of  being  able  to  get 
relief  so  easily. 

Q.  And  they  relied  altogether  on  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  the  instructions  given  to  the 
relieving  officers  ? — The  instructions  given  to  relieving 
officers  were  in  effect  that  they  were  not  to  be  too  cute 
as  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  they  were  not  to  be 
too  scrupulous  into  inquiring  into  the  applicant's  state- 
ments. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  I  did  not  catch  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence.  They  were  not  to  be  too  scrupulous  ? — They 
were  instructed  not  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  their  investi- 
gations. That  was  the  effect.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
caught  by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  That  was  the  tone  it  was 
put  to  the  applicants,  if  not  the  actual  words.  The 
relieving  officers  did  in  effect  carry  out  the  instructions. 

{Air.  Rohb.)  You  say  in  effect  these  were  the  instruc- 
tions. Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  the  relieving  officers 
acting  contrary  to  the  instructions? — Many  cases. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — The  relieving  officers  would  be 
bullied  by  the  guardians  if  they  did  their  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a  relieving  officer 
being  bullied  for  doing  his  duty  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who? — Mr.  Gard  was  bullied,  Mr.  Deason  was 
bullied,  and  Mr.  Law  has  been  bullied,  and  Mr.  Smith 
only  on  one  occasion.  These  are  the  officers.  The  first 
three  have  invariably  been  bullied  by  the  committee 
because  of  the  attitude  they  took  up  in  refusing  where 
they  thought  it  justifiable  to  refuse. 

Q.  Mr.  Pitt  was  censured? — He  was  not  on  my  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  That  was  the  attitude  the  committee  adopted 
towards  the  officers  ? — Yes. 


Q.  Do  you  know  whether  personal   communications  Mr. 
were  addressed  to  the  relieving  officers  by  members  of  Diamond. 
the  committee  ? — I  have  heard,  I  have  seen — well,  I  have  -.-."TT 
heard  letters    read  out  by  the  relieving  officers,  which  Hjluly. 
were  sent  to  them  by  members  of  the  committee  relating 
to  cases  which  they  thought  might  be  relieved,  which 
was  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  this  after  the  case 
had  been  decided  by  the  committee? — Well,  of  course 
there  have  been  cases,  but  I  have  not  got  them  before 
me.    I  think  the  relieving  officers  can  bear  me  out. 

Q.  Was  outdoor  relief  in  your  judgment  given  with 
judgment  or  discretion  or  wastefuUyand  indiscriminately? 
— It  was  given  wastefully  and  indiscriminately. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the 
tenders  and  contracts.  They  are. considered  in  March  of 
each  year,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  in  March  of  each  year. 

Q.  Therefore  you  were  present.  The  first  contract 
night  you  were  present  was  March  25th,  1905  ? — No,  I 
was  not  at  that  board  meeting. 

Q.  Which  one  were  you  present  at  ? — -1906,  this  year. 

Q.  Then  we  will  not  deal  with  1905.  You  were  not 
present  ? — No. 

Q.  But  when  you  saw  the  contracts  and  prices  that 
had  been  accepted,  what  course  did  you  take  ? — When  I 
saw  the  figures  in  the  papers  I  could  hardly  credit  the 
press,  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Lough,  I  think,  the  next  day, 
and  asked  him  to  show  me  the  figures.  He  showed  them 
to  me,  the  official  figures,  and  the  notes  of  what  was 
accepted  and  what  was  rejected. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  on  the  board  ? — I  moved  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
tenders  be  rescinded,  and,  of  course,  the  board  told  me 
that  the  tenders  had  been  already  sealed,  and  that  there 
was  no  alternative. 

Q.  You  were  too  late  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  were  present  this  year  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  When  were  the  contracts  opened? — In  March. 

Q.  Very  well.  You  took  steps  on  that  occasion.  T 
want  you  to  tell  the  Inspector  the  manner  in  which 
the^e  tenders  were  dealt  with  ? — They  are  dealt  with  in 
a  blindfold  manner.  I  think  I  should  be  correct  in 
saying  that,  because  neither  myself  or  the  other  mem- 
bers know  what  the  prices  are  for  each  item.  The 
figures  read  out  were  simply  the  aggregate  ones,  and 
then  it  was  open  for  us  to  accept  which  ones  we 
desired  to. 

Q.  Yes  ? — Irrespective  of  whom  the  competitor  was. 

{The  Inspector.')  You  know  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors, I  suppose  ? — The  names  we  know. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Whose  duty  was  it  to  check  the  tender 
forms  ?— They  would  be  opened  in  front  of  us  by  the 
clerk. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  given  the  total  figures  ? — ^The 
total  figures,  without  any  chance  of  looking  inside  them. 

Q.  Were  they  handed  round  the  board  for  inspection  ? 
—No. 

Q.  Who  kept  them  ? — Mr.  Lough,  the  clerk. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  the  board  ever  ask  for  the 
inspection  of  any  tender  ? — Not  this  year. 

Q.  Now  there  were  altogether  27,  I  think? — Yes. 

Q.  27  tenders  to  be  dealt  with  ? — About  that  number. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  was  occupied  in  dealing  with 
them  ? — There  was  more  tune  taken  up  in  taking  the 
names  of  the  members  than  anything  else. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  members  taken  for  ? — 
On  every  occasion  I  thought  necessary  I  would  claim  a 
division,  and  that  meant  taking  the  names  of  every 
member,  and  that  took  up  more  time  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  in  dealing  with  any  indi- 
vidual tender  ? — No. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  butcher.  You  know  there  the 
lowest  tender  was  not  accepted.  We  have  been  shown 
that  £398  might  have  been  saved.  Was  there  any  reason 
given  why  the  Poplar  Guardians  should  go  to  Mr.  Blott, 
of  Kensington,  to  get  their  meat  ? — No.  If  I  remember 
right,  I  think  I  moved  the  lowest  tender.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  seconded.  I  moved  that  the  lowest  tender  be 
accepted,  and  then  on  the  general  question  I  claimed  a 
division.    That  was  all  I  could  do. 

Q.  Did  anyone  get  up  and  explain  the  reason — some 
good  and  sufficient  reason — why  Mr.  Blott,  of  Kensington, 
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should  be  given  the  contract  in  preference  to  the  lowest 
tender  ? — I  have  no  recollection,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  He  was.  not  a  local  tenderer  ? — No,  he  belonged  to 
Kensington. 

Q.  Then  with  regard  to  the  poulterers.  They  were 
both  local  tenderers  ? — I  believe  so. 

Q.  Geary  and  Warn  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Warn's  was  accejited,  was  it  not.  Was  it  Wickes 
and  Geary  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  offhand, 

Q.  Wickes  was  accepted.  I  think  Geary  was  £5  12s.  &d. 
less.  What  reason  was  assigned  for  preferring  one  Poplar 
tender  before  another  when  it  was  £5  or  £6  less  ? — 
If  I  am  allowed  to  have  an  opinion,  I  am  satisfied  that 
some  members  of  the  board  had  practically  settled  who 
were  to  have  the  contract  before  the  board  sat. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  hole-and-corner  meeting  before- 
hand ?— I  am  satisfied  of  that,  if  I  am  allowed  to  judge 
for  myself. 

Q.  You  knew  that  from  the  absence  of  proper  dis- 
cussion ? — Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  things  could  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  this  way  unless  there  had  been  some  understand- 
ing beforehand  ? — There  must  have  been. 

Q.  Between  a  certain  section  of  the  board  ? — I  could 
tell  by  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 

{The  Inspector.')  Were  the  seals  of  the  tenders  broken 
in  the  room  ? — ^Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  suggest  that  although  the  seals  were 
broken  in  the  room,  it  was  pretty  well  known  who  the 
local  tenderers  were  ? — It  struck  me  that  certain  members 
knew  who  the  contractors  were. 

Q.  And  whether  you  accepted  the  highest  or  any  tender 
instead  of  the  lowest  it  does  not  matter  very  much, 
where  the  tenders  are  known,  so  long  as  you  know  one  ? 
— Absolutely. 

Q.  For  example.  If  you  know  the  tender  of  one  man 
beforehand,  and  you  are  determined  to  support  him  at  all 
costs,  no  matter  whether  other  tenders  are  higher  or 
lower,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  have  information 
as  to  the  other  tenders  or  not  ? — As  a  member  of  the 
board,  my  observation  led  me  to  this.  That  there  are 
two  or  three  sections  on  the  board,  and  each  section  had 
their  particular  tenderer,  the  whole  board  would  take  up 
one  party  in  turn,  and  the  tenderer  they  favoured  would 
get  in. 

Q.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  given  for  preferring  Mr.  Wickes,  a 
Poplar  tradesman,  to  Mr.  Geary,  another  Poplar  trades- 
man ? — I  

Q.  Mr.  Geary's  being  the  lowest  tender  ? — I  think  it 
went  by  default.    It  was  simply  put,  and  so  and  so  got  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Geary  is  a  respectable  and  responsible  man  ? 
— I  am  sure  he  must  be. 

Q.  There  was  no  good  reason  assigned  for  giving  the 
contract  to  a  higher  tenderer? — Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Now,  the  milkman.  Was  the  contract  given  to  a 
man  named  Whitlock  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Whitlock  been  an  absolutely  satisfactory 
contractor  before  ? — I  heard  that  his  contract  had  been 
cancelled  a  few  years  before. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  were  not  on  the  board  then  '? — I 
was  not  on  the  board  then. 

{Mr.  Rohh.')  But  it  is  on  the  minutes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  there  has  been  a  recent  conviction  V 
— In  spite  of  that,  Mr.  Whitlock's  tender  at  '3d.  a  gallon 
was  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Museum  Dairy 
Company  at  %^d.  a  gallon.  It  was  known  a  day  or  two 
before  the  board  meeting  that  the  board  had  decided  to 
give  him  the  contract. 

Q.  You  knew  a  day  or  two  before  the  contract  night 
that  the  board  had  decided  to  give  the  contract  to 
Whitlock? — I  told  the  members  of  the  board  before 
the  contract  came  on  that  they  had  decided  to  give  it  to 
him. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  ? — I  heard  it  outside. 

Q.  And  what  you  heard  was  confirmed  in  practice  ? — 
Absolutely. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Whitlock  friendly  to  any  of  the  guardians? 
— Of  course,  it  is  only  hearsay. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  not  say  it  then. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  know  to  your  own  knowledge 
whether  Mr.  Whitlock  was  familiar  with  any  of  the 
guardians.  Anything  you  know  or  have  seen  you  can 
tell  us,  but  not  merely  what  you  have  heard  ? — I  might 
say  I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Well,  now.  Was  any  reason  given  to  the  board  for 
preferring  Mr.  Whitlock  to  the  other  lowest  tenders  ? — 
The  only  reason  that  was  given  was  that  you  could  not 
get  really  such  good  milk  for  %\d.  a  gallon'as  you  would 
get  for  9cZ. 

Q.  I  see.  Do  you  know  what  price  Mr.  Whitlock 
supplies  Greenwich  for  ? — I  could  not  say.    I  think  it  is 

q.  Well,  now,  the  brewers.  £311  was  accepted  against 
£196,  Thome's.  What  reason  was  given  for  that  ? — The 
master  said  his  beer  was  the  best. 

Q.  Was  the  master  present  ? — The  matster  was  present 
in  the  board  room  and  also  the  superintendent  of  the 
Forest  Gate  Schools. 

Q.  When  the  tenders  were  opened  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Which  master? — Mr.  Madeley,  the 
late  master. 

Q.  But  he  had  resigned  ? — He  was  in  the  board  room. 
Q.  When  did  Mr.  Madeley  resign  ? — 
{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  am  told  in  April, 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  know   at  that    time  that  Mr. 
Madeley  was  in  disgrace  ? — Many  of  the  board  knew. 
{Mrs.  Cordery.)  I  never  knew  about  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Had  you  heard  Mr.  Crooks  speak  about 
the  moral  ulcer,  and  so  on  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  That  was  later, 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  was  well  known  among  the  board. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  know  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  matter  of  Mr.  Madeley  was  not 
known  to  the  whole  board.  It  was  kept  secret  between 
two  or  three. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Crooks  in 
which  he  says  he  has  been  trying  to  do  his  best  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  the  moral  iilcer  for  some  time  past. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  date  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  some  time  in  March  or  April. 
The  speech  shows  that  the  matter  had  been  within  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  members  for  some  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  my  point. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  only  question — I  am  rather 
mixed— is,  what  was  the  date  of  this  contract  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  got  that.  The  16th  of  March  ? 
— I  don't  want  to  lay  myself  open,  but  I  believe  that  he 
had  some  intrigue  with  the  nurses. 

Q.  What? 

{The  Inspector.)  He  means  an  intrigue? — I  believe  I 
knew  it  then. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  this  was  the  person  who  was  called 
in  to  assist  the  guardians  in  considering  the  tenders  ? — 
He  was  there  to  be  asked  any  questions. 

Q.  To  express  an  opinion,  and  you  would  take  his 
advise  ? — -He  said  Messrs.  Whitbread's  beer  was  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  out  of  that  £311  contract,  £118 
might  have  been  saved? — -Had  we  accepted  the  lowest 
tender. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  argument  was  that  in- 
duced the  guardians  to  accept  the  highest  ? — That  they 
could  not  get  good  beer  for  the  lower  money. 

Q.  Whitbread's  is  the  best — the  best  price  at  all 
events  ? — That  is  true. 

Q.  Oilman's  goods,  Mr.  Eaton's  was  accepted  although 
£122  in  excess  of  another  tender? — ^He  gives  local 
employment,  they  called  it  local  work. 

Q.  And  that  reason  was  good  in  that  case? — That 
argument  was  good  in  some  cases,  but'  not  in  this.  For 
instance,  the  oilman  would  not  manufacture  his  oil  or  his 
cans,  but  would  import  them  ;  in  that  way  he  does  not 
give  local  employment. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  argument  was  that 
induced  the  guardians  to  accept  the  highest  tender? — 
They  could  not  get  the  best  articles  for  the  lower  money 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  extra  price  paid  to  this 
contractor  cannot  be  justified? — It  cannot  be  justified. 
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Q.  On  any  grounds  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Eaton  a  local  man  ? — I  believe  so. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  ironmongery.  Mr.  Pyle  was 
given  the  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  apparently  he  was  only  £12  more  than  Pryke  & 
Palmer's,  whereas  we  knew  ia  reality  if  was  £170? — I 
did  not  km  w  it  was  £170  more.  I  knew  it  was  £18 
more,  and  althoufili  I  objected  to  it  they  gave  it  to  him 
because  he  was  a  local  man. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  a  number  of  items  :  clothing, 
officers'  uniforms,  children's  underclothing.  They  were 
all  given  to  Cartwright  &  Co.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  Cartwrights  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  Cartwright  &  Co.  carry  on  their  business  ? 
— Blackfriars. 

Q.  In  what  street  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  It 
is  a  building  whei-e  Cartwright  and  Milns  &  Co.  and 
another  firm  carry  on  business. 

Q.  Reynolds? — Yes. 

Q.  Cartwright,  Milns  &  Co.,  and  Reynolds  are  in  the  same 
building  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  all  contractors  for  clothing,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  All  three  firms  ? — Yes,  clothing  and  drapery. 
Q.  Have  Milns  &  Co.  any  other  address? — Victoria 
Park. 

Q.  Does  any  guardian  live  at  the  same  address? — 
Yes. 

(Mis.  Wzlso7i.)  I  do. 

(3Ir.  Robh.)  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  guardian,  lives  at  the  same 
address.  We  are  told  that  Cwrtwright  &  Co.  were  pre- 
ferred to  Watts  for  one  thing,  that  they  employed 
sweated  labour  ?. 

{The  Inspector.)  Wait  a  minute.  Watts  tendered  in 
the  first  year  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  In  190.5.  I  am  wrong.  Watts  did  not 
tender.  In  one  year  it  was  said  that  Cartwright's  were 
preferred  because  they  did  not  indulge  in  sweated  labour  ? 
— That  was  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  he  was  not  there  on  that 
occasion. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  where 
Cartwright  &  Co.  get  their  work  done  ? — They  get  work 
done  outside. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  any  poor  women. 
Have  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  women 
yon  can  hand  to  the  Inspector  ? — I  can  band  them 
to  the  Inspector,  but  I  do  not  want  the  women  to 
suffer. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  these  women  to  be  injured.  Have 
you  ascertained  that — there  are  poor  women  in  the  East 
End  ?— Yes. 

Q.  In  Poplar  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Carrying  out  contracts  or  sub-contracts  for  Cart- 
wright &  Co.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  people  work  for  the  three  firms  who 
occupy  the  same  building  in  the  borough? — If  I* shall 
not  be  asked  to  give  their  names,  I  was  told  that  when 
you  take  work  out  for  these  three  firms  they  get  their 
work  marked  with  a  ticket.  C  would  mean  Cartwright, 
M  would  mean  Milns,  and  then  there  is  the  other  one. 

Q.  Reynolds,  with  an  R  ?— Yes. 

Q.  In  the  houses  of  poor  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Whose  names  you  will  band  to  the  Inspector  ? — 
The  Inspector  only. 

Q.  Because  these  women  are  apprehensive  of  losing 
their  jobs  if  their  names  are  disclosed  ? — Yes. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  am  afraid  I  know  very  little  about 
this  particular  firm  or  labour  questions.  Is  it  right  that 
there  is  sweating  in  these  sub-contracts  ? — This  particular 
person  gets  about  l^d.  to  take  bauk  completed  and  she 
gets  2s.  3cZ.  for  machining  trousers.  That  would  be  for  a 
dozen. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  intermediary? — A  person,  say, 
living  in  Jupp's  Road,  gets  the  work  in  bulk.  She 
would  get  so  much  for  making  them  complete.  This 
person  would  give  them  out  to  another  person  at  so  much 
a  dozen  for  machining. 


Q.  Is  there  no  other  person  between  the  person  in  Mr. 

Jupp's  Road  and  the  firm  in  Blackfriars.    There  would  Biamond. 

be  a  sub-contract,  would  there  not? — There  would  pro-   

bably  be.  ll^y. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  two  persons 
making  the  corduroy  trousers  that  would  be  given  out 
by  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Co.  Would  A  do  something 
herself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  pass  it  on  to  B  to  do  something  else  ? — 
Yes.  When  it  was  completed  A  would  return  it  to  the 
firm 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  have  ascertained  the  address? — Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  some  workhouse  trousers  ? — Ye?. 

Q.  And  does  this  particular  woman  get  lid.  for  making  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  price  ? — Well,  it  is  the  ordinary  price. 
The  labour  party  would  call  it  sweated  price. 

Q.  Now,  do  these  three  firms  who  occupy  the  same 
building  in  Blackfriars,  tender  for  poor  law  woik  in 
competition  with  one  another  ? — They  would  not  tender 
in  one  union. 

Q.  This  particular  firm  of  Cartwright  &  Co.  were  given 
the  contrac*^^s  this  year  for  drapery,  haberdashery,  officers' 
uniforms,  and  tailors'  articles  at  a  total  apparent  cost  of 
something  like  £800  in  excess  ? — -They  got  the  contract 
this  year. 

Q.  Children's  clothing  they  got  at  £93  15.s.  G(Z.  over 
some  other  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  was  assigned  for  giving  them  the  con- 
tract at  that  increased  price  ? — No  reason  was  given  at  all. 
It  went  by  default. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  move  an  amendment? — I 
moved  that  I  claimed  a  division  whenever  the  highest 
tender  was  put  forward. 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  person  who  took  up  that 
position  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  list  here  of 
the  drapers'  contract  for  last  year. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  That  is  because  it  is  not  the  lowest. 

{The  Tnsp)ector.)  Do  I  understand  that  your  procedure 
was  that  when  the  lowest  tender  was  not  accepted  you 
claimed  a  division  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now  was  anything  said  about  you  by  your 
colleagues  when  you  took  up  this  attitude  ? — Well,  they 
certainly  did  not  agree  with  me.  They  told  me  I  had  no 
business  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  fact  I  was 
insulted. 

Q.  I  believe  some  very  objectionable  expressions  were 
used  to  you  ? — If  you  will  allow  me.  I  was  going  down 
the  East  India  Dock  Road  one  morning,  and  by  accident 
I  called  at  the  receiving  homes. 

Q.  Langley  house? — Yes.  When  I  got  there  a  com- 
mittee was  called  to  inspect  some  furniture  that  had  been 
supplied  by  Butcher,  the  out-contractor.  Mrs  Cordery 
was  on  the  committee  and  I  inspected  a  carpet.  I  think 
it  was  a  hearthrug  or  something  of  that  kind.  The 
quality  of  the  article  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  what 
the  guardians  should  pay  for. 

Q.  Not  up  to  sample  ? — They  were  common  articles 
and  because  I  criticised  and  examined  minutely,  Mrs. 
Cordery  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  and  what  I  knew, 
and  said  she  would  smack  my  face  if  I  took  too  much 
liberty  on  my  shoulders  and  examined  things  like  that 
too  exact,  and  so  forth.  That  was  in  front  of  the 
contractor  himself,  and  the  matron,  and  I  believe  the 
assistant  clerk,  Mr.  Wright. 

Q.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  you  were  treated  by 
Mrs.  Cordery  who  was  present  at  the  committee  with  the 
clerk  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  When  you  had  the  audacity  to  see  that  the 
guardians  were  getting  the  class  of  article  they  were 
contracting  for  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  instances  of  that  kind  of 
thing  ?  Were  you  insulted  at  board  meetings  ? — Yes. 
I  was  promised  a  punch  on  the  nose  if  I  exposed  a 
certain  matter  outside  the  board  room. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — Milns,  Victoria  Park  Square. 
They  wanted  four  dozen  suits  and  four  after.  I  was 
criticising  them.  They  were  paying,  I  believe,  16s.  or 
18s.  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  came  round  to  me  and 
said  :  "  I  will  punch  you  on  your  nose  if  you  say  anything 
"  outside." 
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Q.  To  put  it  short,  you  were  constantly  exposed  to 
insults  because  of  your  independent  attitude? — -Always. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Had  you  not  better  finish  your  story 
about  Mrs.  Wilson  ? 

(Mr.  Bohb.)  You  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Grant.  (To 
witness)  Did  the  chairman  ever  protect  you  from  insults 
of  this  character  ? — No. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  public  press  that  you  were  called  a 
fathead  by  your  brother  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  that  the  chairman  laughed 
instead  of  protecting  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  all  because  of  your  challenging  the  policy 
of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  purchase  of  Lawson  Tait 
bedsteads  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  wanted? — The  master  said  to  the 
committee  that  on  account  of  the  influx  of  paupers  in  the 
house  he  would  want  50  bedsteads.  The  committee 
argued  the  point,  and  they  finally  decided  that  they  would 
have  25  on  that  occasion,  and  another  25  were  ordered 
two  weeks  after,  where  we  should  have  ordered  50  at  once. 


Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  ordering  25  on  one  occasion 
and  then  another  25  ? — It  was  to  avoid  advertising 
because  the  amount  for  the  whole  would  be  over  £50,  an'd 
that  Mr.  Butcher  might  supply  them. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man,  Butcher  ? — The  out-contractor. 

Q.  Where  does  he  carry  on  his  business  ?— Somewhere 
in  Market  Place. 

Q.  Randall's  Market.  What  is  he  ? — He  buys  second- 
hand. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  must  not  make  this  statement.  Is 
it  not  Walber  ? 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  No,  that  is  the  other  one.  Butcher  was 
the  contractor  for  the  bedsteads  you  purchased  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  can  finish  to-day,  Mr.  Davy. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  will  just  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
In  the  first  place  carry  your  memory  back  when  con- 
tracts were  taken.  Were  any  words  or  threats  used  at 
that  particular  meeting  ? — Not  last  March. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  enquiries 
until  to- morrow. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  about  future  arrangements. 
I  understand  you  will  not  sit  on  Friday  in  this  week. 
And  I  think  we  said  something  about  next  week. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  will  not  sit  Thursday.  On  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

(Mr  Grant.)  You  won't  sit  on  Friday  next  week  ? 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  I  must  miss  Friday  and  Saturday  this 
week,  and  Thursday  in  next  week  I  must  drop. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  And  that  will  bring  us  in  the  week  ending 
the  1st.  Do  you  see  any  chance  of  finishing  by  that 
time  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  That  depends. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  finish  with  Mr.  Robb  to-morrow. 
Then  come  my  witnesses.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
going  into  the  box. 

(The  Inspector.)  Oh,  no. 

(Mr  Grant.)  I  wish  we  could  put  you  in.  You  signed 
the  memorandum. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  Mr.  Oxley  can  give  you  what 
information  you  want. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  a  very  important  letter  from  the 
Local  Government  Board.  At  your  suggestion  Mr.  Lough 
wrote  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  privileged  document,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  refused  to  let  us  have  that 
opportunity.  Will  the  Board,  and  I  think  they  know  me 
pretty  well,  let  me  see  that  document  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  mind  you  seeing  it  in  the 
least.    It  is  not  of  very  great  importance.    The  only 


letter  I  have  that  you  have  not  got  is  a  letter  from  a 
witness  asking  to  come  and  see  me.  I  wrote  and  said, 
Come.  He  came  and  told  me  it  had  been  said  that  he  had 
been  to  see  me,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  would  come. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  may  see  this  document  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  If  we  are  going  into  that,  I  have  informa- 
tion that  certain  witnesses  were  approached  by  two 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians.  I  am  prepared  to 
give  names.  If  we  are  going  into  this  I  shall  ask  that 
these  persons  be  called. 

(The  Inspector.)  If  these  things  were  of  any  importance 
I  should  refuse  to  show  them  to  anyone,  and  advise  the 
Board  so.  But  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Grant,  I 
do  not  object. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  But  what  this  will  involve.  Do  not  you 
realise  that  if  you  are  going  to  show  Mr.  Grant  or  anyone 
confidential  documents  from  officials  you  will  not  in 
future  get  information  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  very  bad  procedure. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  1  do  not  think  a  Government  Department 
ought  to  show  confidential  documents  from  officials. 
(The  Inspector.)  Or  inmates. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  always  understood  that  Mr.  Robb  was 
gomg  to  assist  me.  Now  I  understand  he  is  objecting  to 
your  decision. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  whole  thing  is  a  ridiculous 
trifle. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  so,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  my 
seeing  it. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  July  12th,  1906. 


(Mr.  A.  S.  Bird.)  Mr.  Davy,  as  representing  a  large 
number  of  ratepayers,  and  also  particularly  the  ward 
that  I  represent  on  the  Borough  Council,  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  you  two  questions,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
The  first  is,  what  proportion  of  expenses,  if  any,  will  be 
allowed  out  of  the  local  rates  in  carrying  out  this  Inquiry  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  The  guardians  will  pay  and  the 
expenses  will  come  out  of  the  local  rates. 

(Mr.  Bird.)  The  second  question  is,  are  they,  or  will 
they — that  is,  the  guardians — be  allowed  to  draw  any 
funds  from  the  local  rates  in  defending  themselves  at 
this  Inquiry  ? 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Yes. 


(Mr.  Peacoch.)  I  have  also  an  application  to  make 
as  an  ex-guardian.  There  were  certain  assertions 
made  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  name  ? 

(Mr.  Peacock.)  Councillor  Peacock  ;  there  were  certain 
assertions  made  the  other  day  by  a  certain  ex-contractor, 
and  I  also  noticed  that  he  asked  you  for  protection  for 
any  evidence  he  might  give.  I  ask  you  if  you  think  that 
fair,  that  this  contractor  should  be  given  protection  to 
go  into  that  box  and  practically  libel  any  member  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Well,  the  question  I  put  to  you 
is  this. 
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{The  Inspector.')  We  cannot  protect  a  witness  against 
t!ie  penalties  of  perjury,  Mr.  Peacock,  if  what  he  said 
was  not  true. 

{Mr.  Peacock.)  I  want  to  know  the  position.  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  protection  order  ?  ~ 

{The  Ins^Jector.)  If  he  desired,  the  protection  would  be 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  arrange,  he  should  not  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for  evidence  given  here. 
I  should  do  my  best  with  the  Attorney-General. 

(J/r.  Peacock.)  In  cases  of  perjury  there  is  no  protection. 

{Mi:  Robh.)  Would  it  not  be  better  for  this  gentleman 
to  go  into  the  box  ? 

{Mr.  Peacock.)  If  Mr.  Robb  will  pardon  me,  I  must 
ask  Mr.  Robb  to  sit  down.  This  is  indiscreet  of 
Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  charges  were  made  on  oath,  and  any 
denial  ought  to  be  made  upon  oath  at  the  proper  time. 

{Mr.  Peacock.)  No  doubt  Mr.  Davy  would  have  given 
me  that  information. 

{Mr.  (Jrant.)  I  think  Mr,  Peacock  was,  you  will 
remember,  deliberately  charged  yesterday  with  attempting 
to  offer  a  bribe,  and  with  endeavouring  to  make  a  definite 
bargain  in  regard  to  a  contract.  The  course  you  have 
followed  when  a  personal  charge  was  made,  was  that 
persons  who  wished  to  deny  it  on  oath  you  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  and  I  think  if  you  gave  Mr.  Peacock 
the  opportunity  now  

{The  Inapectiir.)  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  now. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  shall  want  Mr.  Peacock's  liooks  to  see 
if  it  was  true  he  sold  the  clothing  to  Mr.  Greaves  and  put 
him  through  a  long  cross-examination.  We  had  better 
take  it  another  time.  Have  you  your  books,  Mr. 
Peacock  ? 

{Mr.  Peacock.)  No.  Don't  worry  about  the  books  ;  you 
shall  have  all  the  books. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  Mr.  Peacock  has  the  course  open  to  him  to 
prosecute  for  perjury.  Mr.  Peacock  is  not  a  guardian, 
but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Madeley  and  Mr.  McCarthy  

{'The  Impector.)  That  was  a  diiferent  case. 

(JA/'.  (rrant.)  I  leave  it  in  your  hands. 

{The  Ins2Jector.)  Mr.  Peacock  has  his  own  remedy.  I 
may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  have  to  make  further 
investigations.  He  is  doubly  out  of  court.  He  is  not  a 
guardian,  and  this  particular  instance  did  not  happen  at 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  but  at  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  which  is  under  different  manage- 
ment. What  course  I  shall  take  in  regard  to  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Asylum  I  have  not  yet  decided,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  damage  the  case  of  the  guardians  by  mentioning 
it  now. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Shall  we  allow  Mr.  Peacock  to  come  up 
on  Monday  and  make  his  defence  ? 

Bird.)  May  I  supplement  my  two  questions  ? 
Will  the  expenses  of  the  Local  Government  Board  also 
be  saddled  upon  the  local  rates  V 

{The  Inspector.)  No. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  about  our  expenses  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  one  moral  is  this  :  the  sooner 
this  Inquiry  concludes  the  better. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  But  there  is  this.  We  have  been  called 
upon  to  defray  expenses  ;  we  had  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  Superintendent  Marden. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  see  you  in  reference  to  that 
evidence.    Make  an  application. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  If  you  please. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Probably  we  shall  want  to  make  one  too. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Before  we  go  on,  I  want  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  which  arose  yesterday  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Martley's  evidence.  He  put  in  four  documents,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  if  they 
were  handed  four  documents  or  one  document  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Martley's  evidence.  I  think,  sir,  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  organs  of  the  press  this  morning,  that 
was  so.  I  arrived  here  late  yesterday,  and  saw  certain 
notes  made  by  my  clerk  of  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Hartley,  upon  which,  slightly,  I  cross-examined  him. 
To  my  great  surprise,  in  the  evening  papers  I  saw  a  long 
statement  put  in  which  I  bad  never  heard  given  in 
evidence,  and  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  upon,  and  of  which  I  find  a  copy  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Lough's  clerk  to-day. 


{The  Inspector.)  What  document  is  that  ? 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  document. 

{The  Impector.)  What  happened  about  it  was  this.  I 
asked  Mr.  Martley  a  question,  in  answer  to  which  he  pre- 
pared this  statement.  In  order  to  save  his  voice,  I 
read  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  the  copy  was  handed  to  the  press. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Unfortunately  it  was  not  in  my  hands. 
Mr.  Lough's  clerk  came  to  me  soon  after  I  arrived,  and 
said  he  had  a  copy,  but  they  wanted  it  for  the  press,  and 
would  it  do  later  on.  Not  knowing  it  had  been  put  in 
evidence,  I  said  "  certainly."  Later  on  in  the  day  when 
I  was  in  the  course  of  following  the  evidence,  this  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  me,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  until  after  we  adjourned.  It  is  repre-iented  in 
the  press,  that  Mr.  Martley  says  some  words,  I  believe, 
quite  favourable  to  the  guardians,  in  regard  to  one  item 
of  their  policy. 

{The  Infipector.)  The  press  is  not  a  homogeneous  body. 
Do  you  follow  the  view  of  this  particular  paper. 

(J/r.  RoJih.)  The  unfair  part  of  it  is  this.  A  letter 
written  four  years  ago  warning  the  guardians  of  the 
probable  results  of  their  policy,  and  containing  the  severest 
strictures  on  that  policy,  has  not  been  handed  to  the  press. 
The  guardians  seem  to  represent  they  have  been  white- 
washed by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  whose 
criticisms  Mr.  Crooks  took  the  strongest  exception. 
He  said  the  criticisms  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
were  open  to  very  grave  exception,  both  as  to  their 
character  and  tone. 

{I'he  Inspector.)  I  undertook,  Mr.  Robb,  that  Mr. 
Martley's  four  communications  should  be  put  in.  They 
will  be  part  of  his  evidence. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  I  had  known  this  I  would  have  tested 
Mr.  Martley's  evidence  in  an  entirely  different  way.  I 
should  have  asked  him,  as  I  asked  about  the  Shenfield 
Schools,  as  to  whether  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  to 
justify  that  statement. 

{'The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Martley  lived  in  the  district  so 
long,  and  studied  the  subjects  ;  and  I  considered  it  only 
fair  to  call  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  do  not  gather  Mr.  Martley  came  to  attack 
or  defend  either  party.  He  came  to  give  evidence  on  the 
result  of  his  experience,  and  although  sympathising  with 
the  guardians  on  one  item,  he  disapproves  strongly  of 
many  of  their  methods. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Martley  was  not  called  by  me  in 
any  sense  as  a  representative  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  He  was  merely  called  as  one  who  had  lived  in 
the  district  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions. 
I  think  his  evidence  justified  his  being  called. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think  in  the 
circumstances  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination. 

{A  ratepayer.)  As  a  ratepayer,  we  have  no  control 
over  the  press  whatever,  and  as  soon  as  the  alliance  get 
scent  of  anything  in  their  favour  against  the  guardians 
it  must  go  out. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  document  was  handed  to  the  press 
by  Mr.  Lough  at  or  about  mid-day.  The  clerk  said  he 
wanted  it  for  the  press.  I  never  hande  i  any  documents 
to  the  press  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry.  Let  the  press 
have  the  whole  of  them  and  not  one  which  happens  to 
contain  some  statements  favourable  to  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  plead  guilty.  I  am  an  old  press  man. 
When  Mr.  Martley's  document  was  handed  in  there  were 
only  three  copies.  One  was  handed  to  me,  one  to  you, 
bir,  and  one  to  Mr.  Lough.  I  asked  Mr.  Lough  at  once 
to  have  copies  made.  Then  I  found  the  evening  papers 
wanted  it  at  once,  and  I  handed  them  my  copy.  I  have 
not  got  it  back  yet.  That  is  rather  a  characteristic  of 
the  press.  Mr.  Lough  came  and  told  me  that  the 
Westminster  Gazette  wanted  it,  and  I  suppose  we  again 
got  one  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Lough  has  handed 
Mr.  Robb's  to  the  Westminster  Gazette.  I  think  that 
is  the  highest  compliment.  If  he  wanted  it  for  the 
Evening  News  I  could  have  understood  it.  That  is  up 
to  that  point.  Mr.  Robb  was  not  here.  What  happened 
was,  you  read  Mr.  Martley's  statement  ;  I  read  the  other 
three  documents  in  detail,  and  they  were  put  in,  except 
the  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Martley's  evidence  before  the 
unemployed  committee,  and  the  press  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  hearing  these  documents,  because  I  flatter 
myself  I  read  rather  well,  and  I  went  slowly.  That 
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particular  document,  which  I  agree  is  a  perfectly  im- 
partial statement  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  

(Jlr.  EoLb.)  Not  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  Yes,  by  the  secretary. 

(2Ir.  Rohb.)  By  the  secretary '? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Well,  a  paid  servant. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  propose  to  continue  this.  Mr. 
Hartley's  first  document  is  his  ;  the  other  letters  were 
written  by  others.    They  are  distinct. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  agree. 

{The  Insjjector.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  documents 
were  read  out  publicly.  All  of  them  were.  That  parti- 
cular one  was  handed  to  the  Press. 


{Afr  Grant.)  By  me,  sir. 

{The  Impector.)  And  the  Press  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  whole  thing. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  vital  point  is  a  document  which  Mr. 
Martley  prepares  on  his  individual  responsibility  is  put  in, 
and  the  official  documents  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  were  not  put  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes. 

{The  Insjjector.)  They  were  put  in. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  venture  to  hand  to  the  Press  the  letter 
of  10th  March,  1902. 

{'The  Inspector.)  We  ought  to  have  the  whole  thing. 


Mr.  B.  Diamond  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr. 

Diamond. 

12  July. 


{A[r.  Robb.)  One  statement  which  Mr.  Martley  made 
yesterday — you  are  in  a  position  to  tell  us  as  to  alien 
Jews? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  say  at  once,  by  some  mistalce  that 
has  been  entirely  misrepresented.  What  Mr.  Martley 
said  was  that  the  Jews  came  in  an  impoverished  state  to 
Whitechapel,  and  came  to  live  in  Poplar  and  got  on  the 
guardians,  and  it  has  got  into  the  press  that  they  got  on 
the  rates,  which  is  entirely  different. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  should  like  to  see  the  shorthand  notes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  shorthand  notes  are  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  My  impression  was  that  he  meant  the 
rates  and  said  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  suppose  this  is  meant  as  an  attack  on 
someone.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  alien  Jews  come  to 
Poplar  in  that  way  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  because  you  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  all  classes  V — In  the  whole  course  of  my  guardians' 
work — two  years  and  four  months — I  never  had  a  single 
case  of  an  alien  Jew  pauper,  as  understood  to  go  to  the 
guardians  for  relief. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  some  special  information  about 
the  convalescent  homes  to  wliich  the  guardians  sent 
pauper  patients  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  deputed  to  inspect  and  report  on  one  of 
these  homes '? — One  of  the  homes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — Mr.  Lough,  can  you  help  me? 

Q.  Margate  ? — Perry's  sanatorium. 

Q.  Margate  ?— Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — I  think  in  1905 — the  early  part 
of  the  year,  or  the  latter  end  of  1904. 

Q.  Did  you  present  a  report  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes  ; 
it  was  a  joint  report. 

Q.  I  call  for  that,  a  joint  report  with  whom  ? — Mr. 
Watts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  guardians  pay  at  this 
sanatorium  per  week  per  patient  ? — I  speak  from  memory. 
I  may  say  about  17s.;  I  shall  appeal  to  Mr.  Lough  to 
help  me. 

Q.  Would  that  appear  in  your  report  which  you  made 
at  the  time  ? — The  guardians  knew  how  much  we  were 
paying,  certainly. 

Q.  Now,  would  it  appear  by  your  report,  or  on  your 
report — the  report  simply  dealt  with  conditions?- — The 
report  dealt  with  the  sanitation  of  the  place,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  place  as  a  whole,  the  effect  the  place  had 
upon  patients  there,  and  the  report  was  totally  damaging 
to  the  institution  as  a  place  unfit  for  the  private  patients 
going  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  homes  at  Sandgate — con- 
valescent homes,  so-called — to  which  pauper  patients  were 
sent  ? — Jones'  is  another  place,  I  never  inspected  it. 
There  are  reports,  which  are  also  unfavourable. 

Q.  It  was  condemned  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  very  strong  criticism  appeared  in  the 
Lancet  and  other  medical  journals  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Condemning  these  homes  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Pointing  out,  in  one  of  them,  a  large  number  of 
deaths  had  occurred  ? — There  were  a  number  of  deaths 
in  consequence  of  the  place. 

Q.  Was  the  institution  you  saw  at  all  fit  for  the 
purpose?— No,  sir.  It  struck  me  as  a  place,  particularly 
the  dining-room  struck  me  as  a  place  that  one  would  only 


want  to  see  in  a  back  room  of  a  beerhouse  where  they  are 
playing  cards  and  dominoes — very  dilapidated  and  dirty  it 
appeared  to  me.  It  was  so,  in  fact  ;  the  men  there  were 
smoking. 

{The  Inspector.)  Your  report  is  there  ? — Yes. 

{j\]r.  Robb.)  When  you  went  down  were  you  met  by 
the  proprietor  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  he  send  a  carriage  to  meet  you  ?— Not  to  me, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  patients  still  sent  to  these  homes  ? — To  Jones' 
homes  ? 

Q.  To  Jones'  homes  ? — Yes. 
Q.  At  Sandgate  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  them  by  the 
medical  profession  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Patients  are  still  sent  ?— Yes,  23  were  there  on  the 
20th  June. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  can  speak  as  to  Jones' homes.  The 
Local  Government  Board  might  have  prohibited  the 
reception,  but  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  they  did  not  prohibit  pauper  patients  there. 
I  also  remember  that  the  board  of  guardians  proposed 
to  erect  a  convalescent  home  at  Sandown — I  suppose  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  sending  phthisical 
patients  to  a  home.  In  regard  to  the  sanatorium,  for 
reasons,  it  was  withdrawn. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  not  carry  that  further.  I  put  in 
documents.  Now,  Mr.  Diamond,  have  you  ever  been  to 
the  Shenfield  schools  ? — I  went  there  on  a  visit  with  the 
rest  of  the  board  about  the  time  when  the  place  was 
being  built. 

Q.  Have  you  been  since  it  is  nearing  completion  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
the  staff.  What  has  been  the  discipline  maintained  in 
the  workhouse  in  regard  to  the  staff? — No  discipline 
in  the  workhouse  in  regard  to  the  staff  ;  it  appeared 
to  me  everybody  were  their  own  master.  They  did  not 
have  that  tone  of  superiority  of  one  over  another. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  officers  have  been  treated  leniently 
or  strictly  ? — Absolutely  leniently. 

Q.  Has  any  case  come  under  your  notice  of  breaches  of 
duty  or  discipline  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  one  or  two  instances  ? — Well,  about 
six  or  seven  weeks  ago  an  attendant  at  the  lunacy  ward 
was  charged  with  calling  upon  the  relatives  of  a 
patient  for  money  to  buy  the  patient  some  luxuries  in 
the  way  of  

Q.  Fruit:  Never  mind  what  it  was? — Grapes  and 
oranges,  &c.  He  was  called  before  the  committee,  and 
he  admitted  he  had  been  round,  but  said  he  went  on  the 
authority  of  the  patient  himself. 

Q.  Was  that  proved  or  disproved? — It  was  proved. 
He  did  not  deny  it,  and  the  relatives  gave  the  man  2s , 
and  we  were  satisfied  he  only  had  one  pennyworth  or  two 
pennyworth  of  oranges  at  the  most. 

Q.  So  he  had  misappropriated  a  portion  of  the  money  ? 
— It  seems  the  relatives  told  this  attendant  he  might 
keep  the  balance,  wh'ch  I  would  assume  would  be  Is.  lOd. 
out  of  2s. 

Q.  After  these  facts  were  proved  what  was  done  ? — He 
was  reprimanded,  and  told  if  it  occurred  again  he  would 
be  dealt  with. 

Q.  Any  other  case  recently  ? — The  case  of  a  man  drunk 
on  duty. 
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Q.  Who  was  he  ? — Woodbridge,  I  think  the  name 
was. 

Q.  Did  he  occupy  any  position  which  made  the  fact  of 
his  being  drunk  on  duty  additionally  great  :  What  was 
he  ? — I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute.  He  was  a  receiving- 
ward  attendant  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  'i — He  was  brought 
before  the  committee,  and  he  was  cautioned  not  to  get 
drunk  again,  and  I  understand  there  are  reports  before 
the  committee  showing  everything  as  to  his  conduct. 
At  all  events,  he  was  dealt  with  in  that  way  leniently. 

Q.  In  your  view,  then,  the  discipline  is  not  sufficiently 
strict  ? — Not  in  the  house. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Diamond,  referring  again  to  what  you 
told  us  yesterday,  as  to  the  attitude  you  took  in  regard 
to  the  unemployed.  Have  ycu  been  subjected  to  any 
intimidation  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

Q.  In  what  way  V — Well,  on  one  particular  occasion 
we  had  a  board  meeting  in  this  very  room.  The  gallery 
was  occupied  by  the  usual  unemployed,  and  I  passed 
strong  criticism  upon  the  board  fostering  what  I  called 
pauperism  in  Poplar,  and  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  room 
to  put  my  hat  on  I  was  warned  that  the  mob  were  out- 
side waiting  upon  me  to  do  me  an  injury.  I  went  down 
stairs  and  heard  the  mob  howling,  and  although  I  was 
prepared  to  go  out  and  go  home,  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
out  until,  I  believe,  there  were  three  or  four  policeujen 
had  to  be  requisitioned  and  accompanied  me  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

( Jir.  Gra7it.)  That  was  when  V  —  Some  time  last 
year. 

Inspector.)  What  time  of  the  year  V — I  regret 
I  have  not  the  date. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  I  can  assist  you,  Mr.  Diamond. 
I  see  you  mention  the  incident  at  a  meeting  early  in 
December,  1905.  You  said;  "Last  Friday"  50  or  60 
undeserving  unemployed  met  outside  the  meeting  place 
to  way-lay  you  and  do  you  some  injury  ;  that  was  at  the 
end  of  November,  1 905  ? — That  would  be  it.  I  appealed 
to  the  police  immediately. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  East  End 
Newfi  is  a  trustworthy  journal.  I  have  a  paper, 
November  '28th,  1905.  There  is  a  special  meeting  of  the 
guardians  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Diamond,  and  that  was  the  meeting 
apparently  at  which  Mr.  Diamond  spoke,  and  the  un- 
employed intimidated  him.  I  think  that  is  probably 
the  date  ? — I  stand  by  the  press  report,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  date  V — I  could  not  give  the 
date  except  you  get  the  date  in  the  press. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  that  happen  more  than  once? — It 
has  happened  frequently,  but  on  another  occasion  I  got 
the  same  treatment  outside  the  borough  council  cham- 
bers. I  went  there  on  a  usual  visit,  when  I  was  entitled 
to,  and  when  I  came  out  there  was  a  mob  standing 
opposite,  and  I  could  not  see  in  the  daik  for  a  moment, 
and  I  heard  murmurs  from  across  the  street.  Vulgar 

remarks  were   made,  such   as  "There   is   that  b  

Diamond,"  and  so  on,  and  I  stayed  there  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  No  one  came  down  and  I  decided  to  go  along 
the  road  by  myself  to  the  station.  Going  along,  these 
people  followed  me  and  threatened  me. 

Q.  Were  these  the  so-called  unemployed  'i — Yes,  the 
so-called  unemployed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Actually,  the  unemployed. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Very  much  employed  at  that  time  ? — When 
I  got  halfway  down  the  street,  the  mob  getting  closer, 
a  young  fellow  who  knew  me  came  up  to  me  and  said  : 
"  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  station."  1  advised  him  to 
go  away  in  case  he  might  get  molested  at  the  station.  I 
walked  into  the  station.  There  were  folding  doors,  and 
when  they  closed  the  mob  threw  the  doors  open  and 
called  me  every  name  they  could.  The  ladies  and  people 
in  the  station  seemed  alarmed.  I  told  the  people  in 
the  station  that  was  the  unemployed,  when  they  went 
away. 

Q.  That  happened,  you  say,  frequently  'i — On  that 
occasion  I  had  to  go  to  Bow  station  and  appeal  for 
protection  and  Inspector  How  promised  me  1  should  be 
protected.  He  said  I  was  being  protected  right  the  way 
through. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  correct  or  fair  thing  to 
say  that  these  men  were  attempting  to  obtain  relief  by 
intimidation  V — Apparently  it  was  so. 


Q.  Did  you  hear  them  speak  to  the  relieving  officers  ?  Mr. 
— I  have  heard  them  say  outside  the  relieving  olfice  in  Diamo. 
Fairfield  Road  :  "  I  shall  get  relief  whether  you  like  it  or  .J7~^ 
"  not.    If  you  don't,  I  shall  see  some  one  "  ?  l^^Jui 

Q.  Meaning  they  would  see  a  guardian  V — A  guardian, 
oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  these  bands  of  men,  I  suppose,  as  they 
were  following  you  V — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  crowd  who  came  here  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q'.  You  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  working 
classes  in  this  district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  men  who  were  encouraged  to  come  here 
genuine  unemployed  V — No,  sir.  There  were  two  classes. 
They  were  a  mixture  of  borough  council  employees. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  referring  to  all  the  employees — 
some  borough  council  employees  and  some  so-called 
unemployed,  who  were  men  who  didn't  want  work. 

Q.  No  doubt  there  were  some  deserving  cases  V — Yes, 
but  they  did  not  mix  themselves  with  this  class. 

Q.  Was  there  distress  in  Poplar  ?— There  was  distress 
everywhere,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  severe  in  Poplar  as  in  1894 
or  1895  V— I  have  only  knowledge  of  1904,  but  I  do  not 

think  that  the  distress  

Q.  Real  distress  ? — Real  distress  in  1904  was  as  bad  as 
1894.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  from  a  business  stand- 
point. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  borough  council  methods.  Is  it 
a  fact  that  several  guardians  are  also  members  of  the 
borough  council  V — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy, 
shall  we  say,  between  the  two  bodies  V — There  is,  sir,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  section  of  the  council  em- 
ployees who  are  compelled  to  support  the  Social  and 
Labour  members  to  save  their  positions. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  might  save  time  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Are  you  looking  at  the  minutes  'i  That 
and  one  other  point  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

{The  Inspector.)  Here  is  your  report  on  the  Margate 
and  Sandgate  sanatoria.  Tell  us  what  the  guardians 
did  on  your  report  ? — They  decided  in  the  first  instance 
not  to  send  anybody  else. 

Q.  I  do  not  follow  what  you  are  complaining  of  ? — My 
complaint  is  this,  that  my  report  ought  to  have  been  a 
report  handed  in  long  before  I  gave  my  report. 

Q.  You  are  a  better  visitor  than  the  guardians  ? — 
Apparently. 

{The  Inspector.)  Now  I  understand. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  My  complaint  is  that  they  ought  never  to 
have  sent  to  institutions  of  that  character,  but  the  board 
professed  to  treat  its  cases  so  thoroughly,  and  send  them 
to  institutions  of  that  character. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  I  think  I  ought  just  to  read  the 
micutes  of  the  guardians  on  the  sanatorium  at  Margate  : 
"  The  committee  accordingly  recommend  {d)  that  the 
"  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  be  requested  to 
"  institute  inquiries,  and  advise  as  to  the  establishment 
"  of  a  separate  home  in  a  suitable  locality  for  (a) 
"  phthisical  cases,  and  {h)  convalescent  cases,  (e)  That 
"  further  representations  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
"  provision  of  accommodation  for  phthisical  and.  conva- 
"  lescent  eases,  and  that  they  be  informed  of  the  steps 
"  contemplated  by  the  guardians  to  deal  with  the  question. 
"  ( / )  That  pending  tbe  provision  of  such  a^commoda- 
"  tion,  inquiries  be  made  with  a  view  to  securing  vacancies 
"  for  present  cases  in  existing  homes  other  than  the 
"  '  sanatorium  '  at  Margate  and  the '  Sandgate  sanatorium,' 
"  and  that,  except  in  urgent  circumstances,  no  further  cases 
"  be  sent  to  these  institutions."  The  guardians  did  all 
they  could  on  that  report,  and  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  that  they  contemplated  going  to  the  expense 
of  another  home 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  complaint  is  not  that  they  contem- 
plated, but  apparently  a  deposit  had  been  made  before 
the  sanction  ot  the  Local  Government  Board  had  been 
obtained. 

{The  Inspector.)  These  deposits  were  to  be  returned  if 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  not 
obtained. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  so. 
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Mr.  {Mr.  Crooks.)  It  was  never  paid. 

amond.        ^jy^  Bobb.)  According  to  the  minutes,  the  cheque  had 

'  July  been  paid,  but  it  was  cancelled. 

—  -  (Mrs.  Wilson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Diamond  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  this  fact  about  convalescent  homes 
has  got  by  mistake  on  the  minutes.  There  was  a  pro- 
posal to  purchase  certain  property  of  Walton  &  Lee. 
Thinking  the  thing  would  go  through,  the  guardians  on 
10th  September.  1904,  sanctioned  the  payment  to 
Walton  &  Lee.  of  £460.  The  matter  was  in  Mr.  Marsh's 
bands,  but  Mr.  Marsh  never  came  to  definite  terms. 
Therefore  they  never  wanted  the  deposit,  and  the 
cheque  was  afterwards  cancelled  according  to  the  minutes 
I  read  yesterday. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  The  point  is  that  apparently  Mr. 
Marsh  never  paid  that  deposit.  Had  he  paid  it  there 
would  have  been  a  chance  of  losing  it  had  the  Local 
Government  Board  refused  their  consent. 

(Mr.  Marsh.)  It  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  if  it  had  been 
obtained. 

(Mr.  liobb.)  I  suggest  the  whole  thing  was  irregular. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  way  guardians  rush  to  spend 
public  money,  irrespective  of  what  will  happen. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  quite  right.  The  guardians  actually 
expended  a  penny  on  a  cheque  ;  the  cheque  was  cancelled 
and  the  penny  was  lost  to  the  ratepayers.  A  most 
iniquitous  thing. 

(Mr.  liobb.)  If  someone  had  not  moved  in  the  matter, 
£460  would  have  been  paid  the  first  time. 

(Mrs.  Wilsoti.)  Can  I  ask  Mr.  Diamond  a  question,  or 
several  questions,  through  you,  about  the  statement  he 
made  yesterday  V 

(The  Inspector.)  Might  Mr.  Grant  not  ask  the 
questions  ? 

(Mrs.  Wilso7t.)  I  want  them  cleared  up  at  once.  They 
are  in  the  press. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  a  personal  matter  between 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Diamond.  Personally,  I  think 
Mr.  Diamond  is  much  more  afraid  of  Mrs.  Wilson  than 
he  is  of  me. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  do  it  for  her. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Well,  give  me  the  papers.  My  difficulty 
is,  there  must  be  some  limit  to  what  questions  are  asked. 
Mr.  Smith,  come  to  me.  I  will  go  into  this  matter  at 
once. 

(^The  Inspector.)  Anything  that  reflects  upon  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

(Mr.  Grant )  Mr.  Diamond,  I  am  going  to  ask  about 
other  matters  presently.  About  your  relations  with 
Mrs.  Wilson  ;  when  you  got  on  the  board  you  found 
Mr.=.  Wilson  a  member  of  the  board  ? — Y'es, 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  a  member '? — Well,  I 
believe  she  had  been  on  some  time,  I  cannot  say  how 
many  years. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  she  was  living  at  St.  Stephen's 
Road,  Bow,  did  not  you  V — She  apparently  lived  there  at 
the  time. 

Q.  She  apparently  lived  there  ? — I  could  not  say 
definitely. 

Q.  What '? — I  could  not  say  definitely  that  was  her 
address. 

Q.  Why  did  you  address  a  letter  to  her  ? 

(Mrs.  Wilson.)  I  moved  afterwards  to  Victoria  Park 
Square. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  AH  right.  Afterwards  did  she  remove 
to  18,  Victoria  Park  Square? — She  did  live  at  18,  Vic- 
toria Park  Square. 

Q.  You  know  that  ? — She  lives  there. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  registered  letter  'i — Did  I  ?  who 
said  so  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  a  question  ? — I  sent  no  letter. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question.  Did  you  send  a  regis- 
tered letter  to  her  at  that  address  V — No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  mistake.  Is  that  your 
writing  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  writing. 

Q.  Did  you  authorise  anyone  to  write  it  ?— No,  sir. 

Q.  This  document,  Mr.  Diamond  ? — That  is  my  writing. 

Q.  Is  it  all  your  writing  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 


Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  just  look  at  it  again.  I  want  you  to 
speak  the  truth  about  the  matter  ? — The  signature  is  my 
writing. 

Q.  Is  it  all  your  writing  ? — Yes,  it  seems  my  writing. 

Q.  Look  at  the  heading.  Is  that  your  writing  ? — Do 
you  mean,  "Not  visited"? 

Q.  Look  at  the  heading  ? — What,  the  London  County 
Council  ? 

Q.  Look  at  the  heading  ;  it  is  in  writing.  Tell  me  if 
that  is  in  your  writing  'i — It  is  all  in  writing,  sir. 
"  Mr.  B.  Diamond,  member  of  committee." 

Q.  Is  that  your  writing  ? — "  Not  visited  "  is  not  my 
writing.  These  schools  have  booQ  previously  reported  on 
by  Mr.  Watts,  when  special  visits  were  required.  There 
are  two  inks  there. 

Q.  Give  me   the  document  back.    Now  then,  the 

heading  reads,  "  London   County   Council,  North  

"  School."  Is  that  your  writing  or  not  ? — It  seems  like  my 
writing. 

Q.  "  Member  of  committee.  Mr.  B.  Diamond,"  is  that 
your  writing  V- — No,  sir. 

Q.  The  signature,  "  B.  Diamond,"  is  your  writing  V — 
Yes. 

Q.  "  Not  visited  "  is  your  writing  'i — No.  Let  me  see 
that  signature,  sir.    No,  sir. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  form  filled  up 
partly  by  an  official  and  partly  by  Mr.  Diamond  ? — "  Not 
"  visited"  is  not  my  writing., 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Is  the  next  sentence  your  writing  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  "London  County  Council "  and  "  B. 
"  Diamond." 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Is  clearly  not  his? — -The  signature  there 
is  mine. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  Apparently  the  last  two  items  only  are  his 
writing. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Diamond,  the  signature  you 
admit  is  not  your  hand  'i — On  the  form,  yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  address  "  Lena  Wilson"  on  that  form  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  signature  on  the  form.  You  tell  me 
the  person  who  wrote  "  B.  Diamond  "  did  not  write  the 
envelope  :  Don't  take  it  out  ? — This  writing  here  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  mine. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  the  writing  on  the  form  "  B. 
"  Diamond,"  and  the  writing  on  the  envelope  is  not  your 
writing  '? — Absolutely  no. 

Q.  Look  at  it  V — That  is  not  my  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  This  very  question  was  raised — I  believe 
there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  board  about  it,  and  some 
gentleman  came  forward  and  admitted  he  wrote  it.  If 
Mr.  Grant  looked  that  up  and  Mr.  Almond  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  must  allow  me  to  conduct  this 
matter  in  my  own  way.  Now,  then.  Did  you  refer  at  a 
public  meeting  to  a  registered  letter  that  had  been  sent 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  report  in  the  papers. 

Q.  When  did  you  refer  to  it  V — On  a  particular  night 
when  there  was  a  meeting. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  indefinite.    What  is  the  date  ? 

(llie  Insjjector.)  What  year  ? — Last  year. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  What  did  you  say  at  the  meeting  about 
the  registered  letter  ? — I  simply  said  I  held  in  my  hands 
a  registered  letter  handed  to  me,  proving  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
lived  at  18,  Victoria  Park  Square. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  receipt  of  the  registered 
letter  ? — Handed  to  me. 

Q.  By  whom  ?— By  Mr.  Almond. 

Q.  By  whom  V — An  undertaker  in  the  Old  Ford  Road 
— Almond. 

Q.  A  friend  of  yours? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  members  of  the  same  association  ? — No. 
What  association  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Any  association  ? — He  is  a  Conservative  and  I  am  a 
Liberal. 

Q.  You  might  be  members  of  a  friendly  society  ? — No. 
There  is  no  connection  between  us. 

Q.  Well,  now,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Ratepayers' 
Protection  Association  ? — There  is  none  in  existence. 
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Q.  At  that  time  was  there  one  '?— Yes,  I  was  chairman 
of  it. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Almond  a  member  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  paid  auy  contribution. 

Q.  A  good  many  belonged  who  did  not  pay  any  con- 
tribution ? — Probably. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  ? — Well,  naturally. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Did  you  pay 
anything  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  paid  anything  ? — I  could  not  say. 
I  believe  I  paid  2s. 

Q.  You  thought  fit  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
guardians  to  charge  Mrs.  Wilson  with  being  corruptly 
concerned  with  Cartwright's  contract  ? — I  said  she  lived 
on  the  premises  where  there  was  a  firm  that  contracted 
with  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mrs.  Wilson's 
husband  managed  the  firm. 

Q.  Yes,  you  put  it  a  little  stronger  than  that,  did  you 
not  ? — I  forget  the  actual  words.  Will  you  put  them  to 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  if  they  are  correct  V 

Q.  I  would  sooner  have  your  account  of  them  V — Surely 
you  will  not  expect  me  from  memory  to  say  what  I  did 
say. 

Q.  The  Bow  and  Bromley  Free  Press.  Is  that  a  news- 
paper that  reports  fairly  ? — I  don't  take  it  in,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that.  Is  the  Bow  and  Bromley 
Free  Press  a  newspaper  which  reports  fairly.  Nov.  8, 
1905,  reports  a  meeting — "this  meeting  held  in  Poplar 
"  Town  Hall,  on  Monday  last,  Guardian  B.  Diamond  in  the 
"  chair  ?  " — I  was  in  the  chair. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Diamond  stated  that  Mrs.  Lena 
Wilson,  a  fellow  guardian,  with  Mr.  Lansbury,  was 
manageress  at  one  of  the  firms  who  received  work  at  high 
rates.  Is  that  true  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  simply  rely 
upon  the  reports. 

Q.  You  are  to  rely  upon  your  recollection  of  what  took 
place.  At  the  meeting  in  the  Poplar  Town  Hall,  did  you 
say  Mrs.  Lena  AVilson  was  manageress  of  one  of  the  firms 
who  received  work  from  the  board  of  guardians  at  high 
rates? — I  don't  think.  I  didn't  say  anythmg  about  high 
rates. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  Mrs.  Lena  Wilson  ? — Only  through 
the  envelope. 

Q.  You  did  refer  to  her  ? — -I  said  here  is  an  envelope 
representing  that  she  lived  at  18,  Victoria  Park  Square. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say? — I  cannot  say,  off-hand, 
what  I  did  say. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  at  18,  Victoria  Park  Square  lived  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  contractors  to  the  guardians  ? — I 
don't  think  there  was  any  need  for  me  to  say  it,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  I  said  it  definitely. 

Q.  You  said  it  absolutely  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  I  put  it  directly,  have  you  ever  charged  Mrs.  Wilson 
with  being  interested  in  the  contracts  of  the  guardians  ? 
— In  regard  to  Milns  &  Co.  ? 

Q.  Anything  ? — Milns  &  Co.,  Victoria  Park  Square. 

Q.  I  put  the  general  question,  have  you  not  charged 
Mrs.  Wilson  with  being  interested  in  the  contracts  of  the 
guardians  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  ? 

Q.  Refer  to  anything  you  like  ? — May  I  read  it  out  ? 

Q.  No,  Mr.  Diamond  ? 

(i¥r.  Rohh.)  Yes,  let  him  read  what  he  says  ? — I  want 
to  read  from  a  minute. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Read  anything  you  like.  I  want  an 
answer.    What  minutes  are  these  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Minutes  of  the  guardians? — Yes,  sir. 
"  "That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  Milns  &  Co.  for  four 
"  dozen  men's  suits."  That  would  be  4th  October,  1905  ; 
and  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1905,  "  Messrs.  E.  Milns 
"&  Co.,  four  dozen  suits  (men's)."  That  firm  is  in  Victoria 
Park  Square,  No.  18,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  lives,  where  Mr. 
Wilson  manages. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  at  any  time,  anywhere,  stated 
or  suggested  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  interested  in  the 
guardians'  contracts  ? — There  are  two  instances  here, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion V — Well,  here  are  two  instances  which  prove  it,  sir. 


Q.  Whether  they  prove  it  or  not,  I  want  an  answer  to 
my  question.  Have  you  at  any  time  stated  or  suggested 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  interested  in  a  guardians'  contract  ?— 
Well,  she  must  be,  sir. 

{Mrs.  Wilson.)  That  is  what  he  always  says. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Where  did  you  make  the  suggestion  ? — At 
the  board  meeting. 

Q.  You  made  that  suggestion  ? — At  the  committee 
meeting,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  promised  to  punch  me  on  the 
nose. 

Q.  She  not  only  promised,  but  did  it,  did  not  she  ? — 
Later  on,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  see.  This  is  the  suggestion  you  made, 
is  not  it — ^"  That  Mrs.  Wilson  lives  at  18,  Victoria  Park 
"  Square  "  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  That  her  husband  lives  there  with  her  "  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Nothing  improper  in  that  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  That  her  husband  is  the  manager  of  one  of  t'ce 
firms  of  Milns  &  Co.,  of  Victoria  Park  Square,  and  Black- 
friars,  and  that  Milns  &  Co.  have  had  orders  from  the 
guardians  ? — 

{J\fr.  Rohh.)  Pardon  me,  there  it  one  special  feature, 
and  that  is  that  Milns  &  Co.  and  Cartwright  are  together 
at  Blackfriars. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  Milns  &  Co.  have  works  in  Victoria 
Park  Square  and  head  offices  at  Blackfriars  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  Milns  &  Co. — never  mind  about  Cart- 
wright,  Milns  &  Co. — got  orders  for  this  stuff  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  Mrs.  Wilson  must  be  concerned  in 
getting  this  contract  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — Common-sense,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  charge  at  the  board  of  guardians 
that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  interested  in  these  contracts? — 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mrs.  Wilson — hitherto  she  had  never  voted  on 
these  contracts  at  all,  but  after  the  charge  she  was  going 
to  vote  upon  them  ? — I  cannot  recollect  that.  You  cannot 
pin  me  down  to  recollect  anything  like  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  remember  what  Mrs.  Wilson 
said,  but  I  would  expect  you  to  remember  what  she  did  ? 
— No  member  of  the  board  could  remember  the  actual 
words. 

Q.  Never  mind.  Whatever  statement  you  made  did 
Mrs.  Wilson  say  if  you  repeated  that  outside  the  board 
room,  she  would  punch  your  head  ? — That  was  at  the 
committee  at  High  Street  Workhouse. 

Q.  She  did  say  that  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Outside  and  she  challenged  you  to  repeat  it  ? — I 
have  no  recollection. 

Q.  At  any  rate  did  she  afterwards  do  what  she  said  she 
would  do — did  she  punch  your  head  ? — Not  then. 

Q.  You  had  it  punched,  but  do  not  remember  the  exact 
occasion  ? — I  did  have  it  punched,  but  not  on  that  date. 

Q.  Having  had  it  punched  you  summoned  her  before 
the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Wilson  summoned  you  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  took  a  cross-summons.  I  beg  pardon. 
She  was  summoned  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  before 
Mr.  Dickinson  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  see  the  East  End  News,  November  21st,  1905. 
Is  that  a  trustworthy  newspaper  ? — All  newspapers  are 
trustworthy. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  cannot  agree  there.  The  newsijaper 
says  : — "  A  great  deal  of  interest  centred  in  the  case  in 
"  which  Mrs.  Lena  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Poplar  Board 
"of  Guardians,  residing  at  18,  Victoria  Park  Square, 
"  Bethnal  Green,  was  summoned  for  assaulting  Mr.  Barnet 
"  Diamond,  a  member  of  the  same  board,  living  at  23, 
"  Saxon  Road,  Bow.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Thames 
"  Police  Court  on  Saturday  before  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  the 
"  limited  accommodation  of  the  court  was  taxed  to  its 
"  utmost  capacity,  those  present  including  many  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  and  Borough 
"  Council.  Mr.  Diamond  was  represented  by  Mr.  A.  A 
"  Robinson,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Symmons,  instructed  by 
"Mr.  C.  R.  Enever,  was  for  Mrs.  Wilson.  In  opening 
"  the  case,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  after  consultation  with 
"  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
"  decided  to  ask  the  court  to  adopt  a  certain  course. 


Mr. 

Diamond. 
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Mr.  "  Mr.  Diamond  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  co-guardians  on  the 
Diamond.     "  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr.  Diamond  thought  it 

  "  was  his  duty,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  call  attention  to  a 

12  July.  u  contract  in  which  it  was  alleged  Mrs.  Wilson  had  some 
"  interest.  Undoubtedly  a  letter  was  written  to  the  firm 
"  for  which  Mrs.  Wilson's  husband  was  manager,  or  acted 
"  in  some  other  capacity,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  came  to  the 
"  conclusion  that  Mr.  Diamond  had  written  the  letter. 
"  Mr.  Robinson  had,  however,  satisfied  bis  learned 
"  friend,  and  if  necessary,  could  satisfy  the  court,  that 
"  Mr.  Diamond  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The 
"  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter  was  in  court  that  day, 
"  and  he  had  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
"  guardians  acknowledging  that  he  wrote  it,  and  was 
"  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility." 

I  am  putting  in  the  names  in  place  of  "  defendant  "  and 
"  plaintilf." 

{Mr.  Eobh.)  I  must  ask  if  that  is  the  letter  put  to  the 
witness  ;  we  did  not  have  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  These  documents  are  put  into  my  hands. 
I  am  reading  them.  When  that  letter  was  given  to  me,  I 
was  told  that  was  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Diamond. 
Now  to  test  him.    I  hear  of  the  document. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mrs.  Wilson  knew. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  She  does  not  believe  it. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Her  counsel  believed  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  does  not  always  follow  what  you  say 
for  your  client  that  you  believe  it  yourself. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  out  later  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  "  Mrs.  Wilson  was  extremely  annoyed 
"  about  the  matter,  and  in  the  course  of  a  meeting,  and  in 
"  a  fit  of  great  temper,  she  admitted  through  her  learned 
"  counsel,  that  she  struck  Mr.  Diamond  twice."  Twice  !  I 
thought  it  was  once  ? — It  was  twice.  She  struck  me  on 
Tuesday  night  and  on  Wednesday  night. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  these  two  assaults.  What  did  she  do 
the  first  time  ? — She  knocked  me  and  pushed  me  about. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — Simply  nothing,  sir. 
Q.  Mrs.  Wilson  suggests  you  ran  away  ? — No,  sir. 
Q.  Mrs.  Wilson  suggested  you  ran  away,  was  that  so  'i 
—No. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  second  occasion  what  did  you  do  ? — 
She  struck  me  as  well,  but  I  did  not  run  away.  How 
could  I  run  away  V    [  stayed  there,  but  she  did  hit  me. 

Q.  Several  times  V — She  hit  me  once  and  walked  back, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  board  who 
tried  to  keep  her  away  from  me. 

Q.  You  could  not  protect  yourself,  because  you  could 
not  hit  a  lady '? — That  was  so. 

Q.  And  none  of  the  members  of  the  board  would 
intervene  to  protect  you  '? — Well,  they  did  not  interfere, 
sir. 

Q.  {Continuing  tn  read  from  the  neiospaper  report.)  "And 
"  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  and  in  a  fit  of  great  temper, 
"  she  admitted,  through  her  learned  counsel,  that  she  struck 
"  the  complainant  twice.  Of  course,  she  had  no  right  to  do 
"  that,  but  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  he  was  instructed 
"  to  say  that  if  the  complainant  had  said  anything  at  the 
"  board,  or  committee,  or  in  public,  alleging  anything 
"  against  the  defendant  of  a  dishonourable  nature  in  regard 
"  to  the  contract,  he  unreservedly  withdrew  it  "  'i — It  was 
Mr.  Robinson's  way  of  putting  it.    I  never  said  that. 

{Mrs.  ^yHson.)  It  is  all  very  well.  We  have  our 
character  taken  away  in  this  way  and  we  are  not  allowed 
to  defend  ourselves.  This  man  knew  when  that  order 
was  given  to  Milns  in  the  workhouse  I  took  no  part  in 
it,  I  was  looking  at  the  table.  He  said  :  "  Why  do  not 
"  members  hold  their  heads  up  V  "  I  did  not  answer  him. 
The  order  was  settled,  and  at  terwards  he  started  sneering 
across  the  table  about  contracts  being  given  to  employers, 
and  I  said  :  "  Mr.  Diamond,  I  have  taken  no  part  in  this 

order,  and  if  you  go  out  and  tell  the  public  I  have 
"  influenced  the  guardians  in  any  way,  I  shall  punish  you." 
That  is  what  I  said.  He  knows  I  never  took  any  part. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  tell  the  truth. 

{Mr.  Warren.)  As  a  large  ratepayer,  allow  me  to  say — 

{The  Inspector.)  You  must  not  say. 

{Mr.  Warren.)  I  wish  to  say  on  this  matter — 

{The  Inspector.)  Never  mind  what  you  wish  to  say. 

{Mr.  Geary  was  about  to  intervene.) 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Two  constables  come  up  at  once  and  take 
these  men  out. 


{Mr.  Geary.)  No,  no  ;  they  are  not  going  to  take  him 
out.  There  are  other  ratepayers  besides  you.  The  man 
is  only  speaking  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Davy  

{The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  have  all  this  talk  about 
sending  anybody  out  

{Mr.  Geary.)  Certainly  not  ;  this  is  a  ratepayers' 
meeting. 

(  The  Inspector.)  This  is  not  a  ratepayers'  meeting.  This 
is  my  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Geary.)  Quite  so. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  You  come  here  to  listen  as  you  have  a 
i^erfect  right  to  do,  but  if  each  of  you  gets  up  and  talks 
and  answers  questions  we  shall  be  like  a  disorderly 
borough  council.    It  must  not  be,  I  cannot  allow  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  just  put  in  two  words  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  to  know  if  we  are  to  have 
constables  here  to  be  ordered  by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  ? 

(J/r.  Geary.)  No,  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  no  more  than 
anybody  else.    He  is  only  a  man. 

{The  Inspector.)  Be  quiet,  sir. 

{Mr.  Geary.)  Well,  the  ratepayers  have  got  to  pay  for 
this. 

{The  Inspector.)  Look  here.  You  are  a  body  of  men 
come  here  on  your  own  business,  but  if  you  indulge  in 
these  interruptions,  your  own  business  will  not  be  carried 
forward  one  bit,  and  I  do  appeal  to  you  men  to  use  your 
common  sense.  I  should  very  much  regret  having  to 
clear  the  room.  I  think  it  is  right  all  the  ratepayers  and 
all  those  who  sympathise  with  the  guardians,  should 
know  what  is  said,  but  do  as  I  said  ;  if  you  only  use  your 
common  sense  you  will  see  it  is  most  unfair  to  interrupt. 

{Mr.  Geary.)  Pardon  me.  Are  we  to  be  insulted  by 
being  told  we  should  be  pulled  out  by  policemen — rate- 
payers in  this  parish  V  It  is  most  monstrous  if  such  a 
thing  should  be  allowed. 

{The  Inspector.)  Be  quiet. 

{Mr.  (f'eary.)  We  want  justice  and  fairness.  This  is 
the  way  we  get  it. 

{The  Inspector)  {addressing  Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  I  think 
you  had  better  get  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  asked  me  to  take  Mrs.  Wilson's 
case,  and  I  have  done  it.  Now  I  will  cross-examine 
Mr.  Diamond  on  behalf  of  the  guardians.  Who  was 
relieving  officer  on  the  relief  committee  when  you  went 
there  ? — Beg  pardon,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pitt  relieving  officer  at  the  committees 
when  you  were  there  ? — No,  there  has  been  a  change  of 
relieving  officers  since  I  came  on  the  board. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  all  the  relieving  officers 
when  you  were  attending  the  relief  committees?  -I  can 
only  give  you  the  present  ones,  because  I  cannot  re- 
member the  name  of  one  who  left  the  union. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  left,  Mr.  Lough  'i 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Higgins. 

(  Witness.)  I  believe  he  left  before  the  rush. 

{j\[r.  Grant.)  I  wart  the  names  of  the  relieving 
officers  when  you  attended  the  committee.  Higgins  was 
one  ;  who  were  the  others  V — Law,  Deason,  Gard,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  prosecuted,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Any  others? — I  trust  to  Mr.  Lough  to  help  me,  if 
there  are  any  more.  ^ 
{Mr.  Lough.)  Mr.  Gibbs  ?— No. 
{2[r.  Grant.)  Mr.  Pitt  ?— No. 

Q.  Well,  see  what  Mr.  Pitt  says— it  is  Mr.  Robb's 
e.xamination,  June  28. — "  Have  you  ever  been  present  at 
"  committees  with  Mr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  guardians  ? — 
"  I  have.  He  is  a  member  of  my  committee  "  ? — Not  Mr. 
Pitt,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  is  wrong? — Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Lough  ? 

{}.  I  am  reading  what  Mr.  Pitt  said  when  he  was 
giving  evidence.  The  rule  of  committee?,  I  am  told,  is 
that  every  member  of  the  guardians  may  attend  any 
meeting,  while  there  is  a  rota  for  relief.  Mr.  Pitt  says 
Mr.  Diamond  is  a  member  of  his  committee.  You  say 
yon  were  not  attending  the  committee  when  Mr.  Pitt 
was  there  ? — I  have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the 
committee  meetings. 
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Q.  Then  you  have  attended  meetings  at  which  Pitt, 
the  relieving  officer,  was  present  ? — Probably. 

Q.  "  Q.  Is  it  correct — have  you  ever  been  present  in 
"  committees  with  Mr.  Diamond,  one  of  the  guardians  ? — 
"  I  have,  he  is  a  member  of  my  committee.  Q.  Have  you 
''ever  heard  any  guardian  object  to  searching  questions 
"  being  put  to  applicants  by  another  guardian  ? — No,  I 
"  cannot  say  I  have.  Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  searching 
"  questions  put  ? — By  him.  Q.  By  guardians  to  applicants  ? 
"  — Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  them  question  cases.  After  I 
"  have  read  my  report,  he  has  asked  questions  of  appli- 
"  cants  beyond  what  my  report  has  said.  Q.  General 
"  questions  ? — Yes.  Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  properly 
"  investigate  cases,  to  search  out  a  man's  antecedents  and 
"  so  on '? — The  chairman  of  the  guardians  did  that — the 
"chairman  of  the  committee  I  should  say."  Is  that 
correct  or  not  ? — You  see  I  have  never  been  on  these 
committees. 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  committee  with  Pitt,  does 
that  correctly  describe  what  took  place  ? — I  cannot  say 
I  have  ever  sat  on  a  committee  where  he  has  been  the 
relieving  officer.  I  have  the  right  to  attend  all  the 
committees  but  cannot  swear  I  attended  one  at  which 
he  has  been  present. 

Q.  Does  it  correctly  represent  what  took  place  at 
meetings  you  did  attend  V — -At  committee  meetings  I 
did  attend,  the  proper  questions  would  not  be  asked,  or 
not  discreet  questions  anyhow. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest,  because  you  were  there  they  did 
not  ask  proper  questions  ? — Because  I  was  there  they  did 
not  ask  them. 

Q.  Yes,  you  see  that  Mr.  Pitt  says  that  at  relief 
committees  at  which  you  were  not  present  these  proper 
questions  were  asked  ;  you  say  they  were  not  asked? — 
But  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  say  I  attended  these  committees. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  You  have  plenty  of 
brains.  Put  your  brains  to  the  question.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a 
relieving  officer.  He  says  at  his  relief  committee,  the 
guardians  put  proper  general  questions  to  the  applicants. 
You  say  when  you  attended,  proper  questions  were  not 
put  to  the  applicants  ? — May  I  have,  sir,  the  members 
of  that  committee  ? 

Q.  Do  not  interrupt.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that 
you  went  to  the  relief  committees,  and  it  was  because 
you  were  there,  proper  questions  were  not  put '? — But 
Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
committee  I  sat  upon. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  be  did  ? — But  I  cannot  speak  for 
another  committee. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for  another  com- 
mittee, but  for  your  own.  Do  you  suggest  the  practice 
was  special  at  the  committee  at  which  you  attended  V 

(The  Inspector.')  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  other 
relieving  officer,  Gard,  which  is  rather  strong,  about  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  telling  him  to  shut  up 
and  mind  his  own  business,  or  words  to  that  eilect. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  Mr.  Robb  can  take  that  up  when 
he  comes  to  it.  Mr.  Diamond,  do  you  suggest  there  was 
a  special  practice  at  the  committees  you  attended? — ■ 
The  practice  was  the  Socialist  and  Labour  one,  and  they 
practised  it  whether  I  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  had  a  special  practice  at 
the  committees  you  attended  ? — They  could  not  insult 
me  in  my  absence. 

Q.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  yes  or  no  ? — 
I  cannot  follow  you. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  following  me,  you  can  answer. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  follow  me.  Do  you  suggest  a 
special  practice  was  followed  at  the  relief  committees 
which  you  attended  ;  yes  or  no  ? — I  cannot  follow  you. 
I  want  to  answer,  but  you  do  not  give  me  a  direct 
question. 

Q.  I  will  try  again,  Mr.  Diamond  ;  was  a  special 
practice  followed  in  dealing  with  applications  at  the 
relief  committees  which  you  attended  ? — Do  you  mean 
at  Bow  relief  committee  ? 

Q.  Any  relief  committee  ? — At  Bow  relief  committee. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  Bow  first  ? — I  would  be  abused 
if  I  did  interfere  and  ask  proper  and  legitimate  questions 
of  the  applicants. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.  Do  you  suggest  at  Bow 
committee  a  special  practice  was  followed  ? — They  were 
biassed  against  me. 


Q.  Do  you  suggest  a  special  practice  was  followed  when  Mr. 
you  were  present — yes  or  no  ? — I  cannot  say  what  practice  Biamuiid. 
they  used  when  I  was  absent. 

12  July. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to.    I  want  to  know  of  the   

practice  followed  when  you  were  there  ?— They  abused 
me. 

Q.  In  regard  to  abusing  you,  did  they  follow  a  special 
practice? — -In  regard  to  abusing  and  preventing  me 
asking  a  legitimate  question. 

Q.  Was  any  other  guardian  abused  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  I  leave  that  other  point  you  cannot  answer.  Can 
you  suggest  to  me  why  you  were  the  only  guardian 
abused.    Were  you  the  only  honest  man  on  the  board  ? 

(Mr.  Bundock.)  He  said  so. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Diamond,  will  you  answer  that 
question  ? — I  want  to  know  from  what  point  of  view  you 
mean  honest  ? 

Q.  Leave  the  point  of  view  for  the  moment  and  answer 
the  question.  Were  you  the  only  honest  man  on  the 
board  ? — I  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  my 
convictions. 

Q.  You  see  a  thief  may  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Were  you  the  only  honest  man  on  the  board  ? 
— I  had  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  which  the  others 
did  not  have. 

Q.  Again— leaving  out  the  women  for  the  present — 
were  you  the  only  honest  man  on  the  board  ? — From  the 
point  of  view  of  looking  after  the  ratepayers'  interests 
and  also  the  general  poor. 

Q.  You  were? — Yes;  at  least,  I  am  referring  to  the 
Bow  relief  committee.  There  might,  of  course,  have 
been  some  outside. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  board  now.  You  go 
on  to  the  committee.  We  will  take  it  at  that.  Did 
Mr.  Lansbury  serve  on  the  Bow  relief  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Watts?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  they  were  both  dishonest  men  ? — 
They  had  their  Socialistic  and  Labour  principles — what 
I  call  sentiment,  which  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 

Q.  You  know  you  can  take  two  views  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  without  being  dishonest  ? — But  they  have  no 
respect  for  the  ratepayers'  interests  at  all. 

Q.  Their  only  respect  was  for  the  poor  ? — Their  only 
interest  was  for  all  and  sundry  that  said  they  were  poor 
and  starving. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  think  it  was  an  improper  thing  to  have 
respect  for  a  man  who  was  starving,  do  not  you  ? — I  have 
every  sympathy  for  a  genuine  starving  man. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  help  him  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  me.  You  are  laying  down  a  law  generally 
as  to  Poor  law  principles.  How  long  have  you  had  any 
experience  of  Poor  Law  matters  ? — Two  years  and  four 
months. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  it  when  you  went  on 
to  the  guardians  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  now  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  a  man  who  has  been 
1.5  years  a  guardian  is  likely  to  know  more  about  it  than 
a  man  who  has  been  a  guardian  15  minutes  ? — If  he  h.as 
got  a  set  policy  he  is  not  bound  to  know  anything.  He 
can  have  narrow  views  which  hold  him  in  that  sphere. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  have  narrow 
views,  which  hold  him  in  that  sphere,  about  Poor  Law 
administration,  from  the  other  point  of  view  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  with  little  knowledge  

Q.  May  I  suggest  you  have  narrow  views  which  hold 
you  in  your  sphere  ? — I  have  much  more  experience  now 
than  I  had  then. 

Q.  You  have  learned  a  woman  can  defend  her  honour? 
— I  have  yet  to  be  told  I  have  disregarded  the  honour  of 
a  woman. 

Q.  Your  solicitor  unreservedly  withdrew  the  charges 
you  made,  and  you  said  he  did  what  you  wanted  him  to 
do  ? — I  am  not  responsible  for  his  statements.  He  made 
them  unbeknown  to  me. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  there,  and  had  not  had  a  solicitor, 
you  would  not  have  withdrawn? — I  had  nothing  to 
withdraw. 
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Q.  You  still  adhere  to  the  charge,  that  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
corruptly  concerned  in  the  guardians'  contracts? — I  have 
the  minutes  here. 

Q.  You  have  found  something  in  the  minutes  which 
you  think  proves  it  ? — Here  is  proof. 

Q.  You  think  so  ? 

{Mr.  Rolh.)  He  never  used  the  word  "corrupt." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes,  he  did.  He  has  charged  that  all 
along. 

{Witness.)  I  have  been  called  a  wooden  head.  Is  that 
true  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  tell  you  when  my  cross-examina- 
tion is  finished.  So  far  as  we  have  got  at  present  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Is  that  a  proper  way  to  treat  the  witness  ? 
You  may  call  yourself  a  Christy  Minstrel,  but  you  have 
no  right  to  call  the  witness  wooden-head.  It  is  a  little 
straining  the  position. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  I  never  called  myself  a  Christy  Minstrel, 
that  is  what  a  friend  of  mine  called  me.  He  asked  me  a 
question  and  I  allowed  it,  and  that  was  wrong,  because  a 
counsel  should  never  allow  a  witness  to  ask  a  question, 
and  he  should  not  answer.  But  in  this  particular  instance 
I  saw  the  chance  of  making  a  score  off  Mr.  Diamond  and 
I  took  it.  Do  you  now  adhere  to  that  charge,  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  is  personally  interested  in  the  contracts  of  the 
guardians,  yes  or  no  — I  say  that  as  a  guardian's  husband 
manages  a  firm  which  contracts  for  the  guardians  there 
must  be  a  connection. 

Q.  Very  well.  Because  her  husband  is  a  manager  at 
Milns  &  Co.  there  must  be  connection  between  Milns  & 
Co.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  ? — Because  Mrs.  Wilson  could  use 
influence  upon  the  board,  it  necessarily  follows. 

Q.  Did  she  use  it  ? — She  did  not  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Just  let  us  see  how  it  goes.  Mr.  W^ilson  is  a 
manager  at  one  of  the  departments  at  Milns'.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  on  the  board  of  guardians.  If  one  of 
Miln's  contracts  came  before  the  board  of  guardians, 
Mrs.  Wilson  must  have  an  interest  in  it  ? — But  might  I 
say,  Milns  is  not  a  contractor  for  the  board  of  guardians, 
and,  in  spite  of  that,  they  get  this  contract. 

Q.  Not  a  contract.  They  get  an  order  ? — They  got  an 
order,  but  are  not  contractors  of  the  board. 

Q.  That  you  think  proves  corruption  ? — It  tends  to 
that.    Can  you  explain  how  it  does  not  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  any  more  questions.  It 
tends  to  that,  to  your  mind  there  is  a  suspicion  of  cor- 
ruption about  it '? — Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  your  mind,  whether  Mrs.  Wilson 
voted  on  the  contract  or  not  ? — The  question  of  a  par- 
ticular person's  vote  has  no  effect  on  my  opinion. 

Q.  A  particular  person's  vote  has  no  effect  on  your 
opinion  ? — No,  sir.    These  things  can  be  prearranged. 

Q.  What  you  suggest  is  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  the 
press  present  and  a  vote  being  taken,  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings '? — There  was  no  need  for  her 
vote.    There  was  sufficient  to  carry  it. 

Q.  But  before  the  thing  got  into  the  board-room  she 
had  used  her  influence  privately  in  a  hole-and-corner 
meeting  ? — It  could  be  possible. 

Q.  You  think  it  did  take  place  ? — It  would  be  possible. 
How  could  I  know  V  I  was  not  there  in  the  hole-and- 
corner  meeting. 

Q.  You  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  Mrs.  Wilson's 
character.  Do  you  think  she  was  the  sort  of  person  that 
would  do  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  could  only  go  by  how 
the  affair  goes. 

Q.  She  did  not  vote,  and  yet  you  say  she  might  have 
used  her  influence.  Do  you  think  she  is  the  sort  of 
woman  who  would  do  that  ? — I  do  not  think  the  answer 
is  relative  to  your  question,  sir.  I  can  only  say  there 
must  be  connection  when  an  order  like  this  is  given  like 
that. 

Q.  Because  there  must  be  something  corrupt  in  it  ? — 
I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  wants  to  assume  I 
am  hateful  towards  Mrs.  Wilson.  But  may  I  say  I  hold 
her  no  personal  spite,  and  I  have  got  nothing  against  her 
personally.  As  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  I  have  a  right  to  point  out  what  I  think 


is  wrong,  but  personally  I  have  nothing  against 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Q.  I  am  not  complaining,  Mr.  Diamond.  Do  you  think 
what  you  point  to  shows  corrupt  intention  on  Mrs. 
Wilson's  part  ?— From  the  public  point  of  view. 

Q.  It  does  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that  ? — Here  are 
the  minutes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  the  answer  you 
have  just  given  ? — I  have  given  an  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  explain  it? — What  is  there  to 
explain  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  to  explain.  I 
am  satisfied.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  ? — I  can  only 
say  I  pointed  out  to  the  board  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to 
give  a  contract  order  to  Messrs.  Milns  &  Co.,  where 
Mrs.  Wilson  represented  or  her  husband  managed  the 
firm,  and  it  tends  to  point  that  there  could  be  corruption. 

Q.  Now  did  you  say  with  regard  to  the  contracts,  this, 
on  Wednesday,  July  11 — You  told  Mr.  Davy  yesterday 
that  you  claimed  a  division  whenever  the  highest  tender 
was  put  forward  for  acceptance? — That  was  last  March. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  only  person  who  took  up  that 
position  ? — I  moved  the  lowest  tender,  and  also  claimed  a 
division,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  only  person  that  took  up  that 
position.    Do  you  still  say  that  ? — The  only  person. 

Q.  The  Inspector  asks  you  this  :  "  Did  you  move  an 
"  amendment  ? — I  moved  that  I  claimed  a  division  when- 
"  ever  the  highest  tender  was  put  forward.  Q.  Were  you 
"  the  only  person  who  took  up  that  position  ?  Yes." 
Do  you  adhere  to  that  answer  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  moved 
for  a  division  ou  that  contract  night. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  only  person  who  took  up  the 
position  of  objecting  to  the  tender  being  given  to  the 
highest  contractor? — I  believe  so.  I  will  accept  it  to  be 
corrected  if  any  member  of  the  board  will  say  they  were 
with  me.    At  all  events,  I  took  a  leading  part. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  say  in  every  case  you  objected 
to  the  higher  tender  being  accepted  ? — Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  me  just  say  as  to  that — -this  is  the 
16th  March,  1906 — -that  was  the  meeting,  was  not  it?— ^It 
was  in  March. 

Q.  I  see  you  were  present — Mr.  B.  Diamond.  "  The 
"  board  proceeded  to  appoint  the  tradesmen  for  the  supply 
"  of  the  following  goods  not  in  contract.  Resolved — That 
"  the  following  tradesmen  be  appointed  " — 1  to  21.  There 
"  was  no  amendment  on  any  of  those.  "  Pursuant  to 
"  advertisements  appearing  in  the  public  newspapers,  the 
"  board  then  proceeded  to  open  tenders  for  provisions  and 
"  other  goods.  Resolved — That  the  following  tenders  be 
"  accepted  and  sealed  as  contracts  as  from  1st  April,  1906, 
"  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  calculations  thereof  being 
"  found  correct  upon  examination." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  on  that — this  is  very  interesting — 
ask  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  these  calculations  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  will  surely  come  later  on. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  heard  that  it  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  may  ask  that  in  re-examination. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  should  suggest  the  person  whose  duty  it 
was  to  calculate  should  have  pointed  out  the  discrepancies. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  "  For  12  months'  supply— Flour.  1.  J.  W. 
"  French  &  Co.,  Limited,  Bow  Flour  Mills,  Bow.  Meat. 
"2.  Upon  consideration  of  15  tenders  for  meat  it  was 
"  moved  by  Mr.  J.  T.  McCarthy,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
"  Finden,  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Blott,  of  6,  Church 
"  Street,  Kensington,  W.,  be  accepted.  Amendment  moved 
"  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Gibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Diamond" — it 
is  not  correct  to  say  you  always  moved — "  that  the  lowest 
"  tender,  the  British  New  Zealand  Meat  and  Produce 
'•  Company  be  accepted"  ? — Which  was  the  lowest  tender? 

Q.  Mr.  Gibbs  moved  the  British  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, that  is  the  point.  You  have  told  the  Inspector  that 
you  moved  on  every  occasion.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Gibbs  moved,  you  did  not  ? — Perhaps  he  preceded  me  by  a 
second.    We  sat  together. 

Q.  Notice  "For  the  amendment  Diamond,  Gibbs, 
"  Jungblut,  Lansbury."  Do  you  suggest  any  reason  why 
Lansbury  voted  for  the  lowest  tender  there  ?  Is  that 
collusion  ? — In  the  vote  for  the  lowest  tender  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Had  not  you  better  ask  him  ? 
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Q.  I  am  asking  for  your  suggestion  V — I  cannot  give 
you  a  suggestion  regarding  his  action. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  watching  Mr.  Lansbury's  actions 
as  you  have  been  watching  Mr?.  Wilson's  V — I  have 
watched  the  whole  board — may  I  suggest. 

Q.  And  you  suggest  Mr.  Lansbury  was  actuated  by 
different  motives  from  Mrs.  Wilson  or  others  '? — I  don't 
think  he  would  interest  himself  in  the  meat. 

Q.  What  other  contracts  would  he  interest  himself  in  ? 
— On  the  general  voting,  when  he  has  voted  for  Mrs. 
Wilson — I  beg  pardon,  for  contracts  given  to  Milns  or 
Cartwright. 

Q.  Has  he  interested  himself  in  that  ? — He  has  voted 
for  them  when  he  has  been  there.  I  will  accept  any 
correction  if  he  did  not. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  is  he  was  actuated  by  the  same 
motivf  s  as  Mrs.  Wilson  ?— They  are  all  one  body— the 
Socialists. 

Q.  Now  then — "  Upon  consideration  of  five  tenders  for 
"  poultry  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  seconded  that 
"  the  tender  of  C.  J.  Geary  &  Son  be  accepted.  Moved  by 
"  Mr.  Ford,  and  seconded — That  the  tender  of  Wickes, 
"  Poplar,  be  accepted.  Upon  a  vote  being  taken  thereon 
"  there  were— for  Wickes,  13,  for  Geary,  8,"  Mr  Diamond 
amongst  them.    That  was  a  higher  tender  ? — Was  it  V 

Q.  What  ? — Was  it  not  a  question  of  £3  or  £4  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  the  question  is.  You  are  posing 
here  as  a  friend  of  the  ratepayers,  a  man  who  insists 
upon  the  low  st  tender  being  taken.  Tell  me  how  you 
reconcile  that  with  this  vote  of  yours  on  the  poultry 
tender  ? — It  is  a  question  of  £2  or  £3.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Geary's  contract  ? 
—No  recollection  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  yourself  justice.  I  am  told 
Geary  was  the  lowest  ? — Who  was  the  lowest  ? 

Q.  Geary  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

Q.  You  said  it  amounted  to  £2  or  £3  ? — If  it  was  the 
highest.    I  am  speaking  from  memory.    Was  it  ? 

Q.  I  was  not  there  ? — I  cannot  remember  last  March. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  say  the  tender  was  the  lowest  V 
— I  have  no  recollection.  If  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  tells  me  I 
have  voted  for  the  highest  tender  it  would  be  a  question 
of  £2  or  £3. 

Q.  Probably  you  voted  for  the  highest  tender  ? 

( Witness)  {to  Mr.  Grant)  :  Will  you  go  through  the 
tenders  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  am  going  through  them  ? — The 
whole  lot. 

Q.  "  There  were  two  tenders  for  greengrocery,  and  it 
"  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  seconded,  that  the  tender 
"  of  Mr.  Halls  be  accepted.  Amendment,  moved  by  Mr. 
"  Diamond,  that  the  lowest  tender,  Messrs.  Whiteley,  be 
"  accepted."  I'hat  was  a  question  of  a  local  man  against 
Whiteley,  Westbourne  Grove? — I  cannot  tell  offhand. 
It  was  the  question  of  the  lowest  tender. 

Q.  Amendment  lost,  20  for  Halls,  1  against  him,  that 
was  Diamond.  Yeast — that  was  accepted  ;  there  was  no 
division  on  it,  I  mean.  The  tender  for  milk — "  Moved 
"  by  Mr.  Beaumont  that  the  tender  of  Abbott  Brothers  be 
"  accepted.  Moved  by  Mr.  Diamond  that  the  tender  of  the 
"  Museum  Dairy  Company  be  accepted.  Moved  by  Mr. 
"  McCarthy  that  the  tender  of  Whitlock  &  Co.  be  accepted. 
"  The  board  voted — Abbott's,9;  Museum  Dairy  Company, 
"  1  ;  Whitlock  &  Co.,  11.  The  tenderof  the  Museum  Dairy 
"  Company  being  rejected,  a  further  vote  was  taken,  when 
"  there  were  for  Abbott,8;  for  Whitlock,  13  ;  notvoting,!, 
"  Mr.  W.  Crooks.  Resolved,  that  the  tender  of  Whitlock 
"  be  accepted"?  —  Who  voted  for  the  Museum  Daity 
Company  ? 

Q.  Beaumont,  Bellsh am,  Diamond,  Lansbury,  Lindsay, 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Wikon  ? — Is  that  the  Museum  at  i\d.  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  the  price.  Mrs.  Wilson  voted  for  it 
and  Mr.  Yeo  ? — As  against  Whitlock  ? 

Q.  No,  the  Museum  Dairy  Co.  was  one  ;  Abbott  was 
against  Whitlock  ? — Yes,  but  who  voted  for  the  Museum  ? 

Q.  Well,  I  expect  you  did,  but  there  is  no  entry  of  it  ? 
— I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  moved  it  be  accepted,  and  so  I  presume  you 
voted  fi.r  it. — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  tenders  of  the  Museum  Dairy  Co.  being 
rejected,  a  further  vote  was  taken,  and  for  Abbott's — 


Beaumont,   Bellsham,   Diamond,    Lansbury,    Lindsay,  Mr, 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Yeo.     And  so  you  and  Mrs.  Diamond. 

Wilson  voted  for  it  ? — And  we  would  when  it  was  a  ques-   ' 

tion  of  ratepayers'  interests.  12  J'^^T- 

Q.  But  I  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  corrupt  person  ? 
— I  say  in  a  specific  case.  She  was  interested  in  Milns 
&  Co. 

Q.  You  say  in  a  specific  case  Mrs.  Wilson  was  interested 
in  contracts  with  the  board? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  for  Whitlock  13 — Anderson,  Bacon,  Bundock,  .  i 

Cordery,   Finden,    Ford,   Gibbs,  Jungblut,    McCarthy,  | 

Peckham,  Poole,  Sumner,  Watts.    Not  voting — -Crooks.  j 

Grocery — 10  tenders  for  grocery,  and  upon  a  show  of  ! 

hands — Whiteley  6,  Robert  Jones  Stores  5,  Cox&  Sons  2,  j 

Lewsey  8.  The  tenders  of  Jones  and  Cox  being  rejected,  } 
a  further  vote  was  taken,  when  there  were  for  Lewsey  14 — ■ 

Anderson,  Bacon,  Beaumont,  Bellsham,  Bundock,  Cardery,  i 

Finden,  Gibbs,  Jungblut,   Lindsay,   Phillips,   Sumner,  ! 

Watts,   Wilson.     For  Whiteley   8 — Crooks,  Diamond,  | 

Ford,  Lansbury,  McCarthy,  Peckham,  Poole,  Yeo  ? — The  i 

lowest  tender.  \ 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  object  of  this  ?  ! 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  a  bit  unusual  when  one  is  in  a  ; 
cross-examination  to  be  asked  the  object.     The  object  1 
of  this  is  to  show  how  worthless  Mr.  Diamond's  memory 
is.    In  answer  to  your  questions  he  said  he  was  the  only  ; 
person  who  voted  tor   the   acceptance  of  the  lowest 

tender  ?  — I  think  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  misconstruing 

my  whole  position.    I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ! 
did  say  that.    I  always  advocated  the  policy  of  the  lowest 
tender,  and  if  other  members  of  the  board  agreed  with  ' 
me  or  preceded  me,  I  cjuld  not  help  that. 

Q.  I  presume  Mr.  Diamond  knows  what  he  is  saying,  ! 
but  he  said  in  answer  to  you,  "  I  moved  that  I  claimed  , 
"  a    division  whenever  the  highest   tender  was  put 
"  forward." 

{3Ir  Robb.)  He  was  the  only  person  every  time. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Mr.  Diamond  had  a  division  every 
time  the  lowest  tender  was  not  accepted. 

{Witness.)  I  could  see  from  the  proceeding  of  the 
board  how  the  work  was  being  carried  out,  and  I  at 
once  stated  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  division  on  every 
occasion  when  the  highest  was  going;  to  be  taken,  and  in 
some  cases  I  was  preceded  and  the  lowest  accepted. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  remember  yesterday,  Mr.  Diamond, 
in  the  box  you  said  in  open  Court: — "  (Q)  When  were 
"  the  contracts  opened? — In  March.  (Q)  Very  well.  You 
"  took  steps  on  that  occasion.  I  want  you  to  tell  the 
''  Inspector  the  manner  in  which  these  tenders  were  dealt 
"  with  ? — They  are  dealt  with  in  a  blindfold  manner.  I 
"  think  I  should  be  correct  in  saying  that,  because  neither 
"  myself  or  the  other  memberj  know  what  the  prices  are 
"  for  each  item.  The  figures  read  out  are  simply  the 
"  aggregate  ones,  and  then  it  was  open  for  us  to  accept 
"  which  one  we  desired  to.  (Q)  Yes  ? — Irrespective  of 
"  whom  the  competitor  was.  The  Inspector  :  You  know 
"  the  names  of  the  contractors,  I  suppose  ? — -The  names 
"  we  know.  Mr.  Robb  :  Whose  duty  was  it  to  check 
"  the  tender  forms  ? — They  would  be  opened  in  front 
"  of  us  by  the  clerk.  (Q)  and  you  would  be  given 
"  the  total  figures  ?— The  total  figures,  without  any 
"  chance  of  looking  inside  them.  (Q)  Were  they  handed 
"  round  the  board  for  inspection? — No.  (Q)  Who  kept 
"  them  ? — Mr.  Lough,  the  clerk.  Did  any  member  of  the 
"  board  ever  as-k  for  the  inspection  of  any  tender? — -Not 
"  this  year.  (Q)  Now  there  were  altogether  27, 1  think  ? 
"  — Yes.  (Q)  27  tenders  to  be  dealt  with  ? — About  that 
"  number.  (Q)  How  long  a  time  was  occupied  in  dealing 
"  with  them? — There  was  more  time  taken  up  in  taking  the 
"  names  of  the  members  than  anything  else.  (Q)  What 
"  were  the  names  of  the  members  taken  for? — On  every 
"  occasion  I  thought  necessary  I  would  claim  a  division, 
"  and  that  meant  taking  the  names  of  every  member, 
"  and  that  took  up  more  time  than  anything  else. 
"  (Q)  Was  thtre  any  discussion  in  dealing  with  any 
"  individual  tender? — No.  (Q)  For  instance  the  butcher. 
"  You  know  there  the  lowest  tender  was  not  accepted.  We 
"  have  been  shown  that  £398  might  have  been  saved. 
"  Was  there  any  reason  given  why  the  Poplar  Guardians 
"  should  go  to  Mr.  Blott,  of  Kensington,  to  get 
"  their  meat  ? — No.  If  I  remember  right,  I  think  I 
"  moved  the  lowest  tender.  Of  course  it  was  not 
"  seconded.  I  moved  that  the  lowest  tender  be  accepted, 
"  and  that  then  on  the  general  question  I  claimed  a 
"  division.  That  was  ail  I  could  do.  (Q)  Did  anyone 
"  get  up  and  explain  the  reason,  some  good  and  sufiicient 
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Mr.  'I  reason,  why  Mr.  Blott.  of  Kensington,  should  be  given 
DmmonA.  u  ^jjg  contract  in  preference  to  the  lowest  tender  ? — I  have 
"TTT  "  no  recollection,  I  am  sure.  (Q)  He  was  not  a  local 
i/jJuly.  „  tgjj^ejgj.  v>_No,  he  belonged  to  Kensington.  (Q)  Then 
"  with  regard  to  the  poulterers  they  were  both  local 
"  tenderers  ? — I  believe  so.  (Q)  Geary  and  Warn  ? — 
"  Yes.  (Q)  Warn's  was  accepted,  was  it  not  ?  Was 
"  it  Wickes  and  Geary '? — I  could  not  tell  you  ofiEhand. 
"  (Q)  Wickes'  was  accepted.  I  think  Geary  was 
"  £5  12s.  6d.  less.  What  reason  was  assigned  for  preferring 
"  one  Poplar  tender  before  another  when  it  was  £5  or  £6 
"  less  ? — If  I  am  allowed  to  have  an  opinion,  I  am  satisfied 
"  that  some  members  of  the  board  had  practically  settled 
"  who  were  to  have  the  contracts  before  the  board  sat. 
"  (Q)  Had  there  been  a  hole-and-corner  meeting  before- 
"  hand  ? — I  am  satisfied  of  that,  if  I  am  allowed  to  judge 
"  for  myself.  (Q)  You  know  that  from  the  absence  of 
"  proper  discussion  ? — Yes.  (Q)  You  think  that  things 
"  could  not  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  way  unless  there 
"  had  been  some  understanding  beforehand  ? — There  must 
"  have  been.  (Q)  Between  a  certain  section  of  the  board  ? 
"  — I  could  tell  by  the  tone  of  the  meeting."  That  is  the 
evidence,  and  I  have  read  all  this  to  you  in  order  to  show 
whether  Mr.  Diamond  is  to  be  believed  when  he  puts 
forward  statements  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  carry 
it  on  any  further,  but  I  will  go  right  through  the  con- 
tracts if  anyone  wishes  it.  I  have  got  enough  for  my 
purpose  from  the  minutes  to  show  whether  that  state- 
ment was  trustworthy  or  not  ? — I  think  Mr.  Corrie 
Grant  might  say  I  moved  that  Cartwright's  contract  be 
accepted  because  it  was  the  lowest. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  he  moved  Cartwright's  tender 
be  accepted  because  it  was  the  lowest  ? 

(Witness.)  I  was  invited  to  move  it  and  I  did  it.  I 
think  the  board  will  bear  me  out  there,  but  it  is  not  on 
the  minutes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  just  read  it  ?  No.  18 — this  shows 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Diamond.  "  No.  18.  Upon  cod- 
"  sideration  of  five  tenders  for  clothing,  it  was  moved  by 
"  Mr.  Diamond  that  the  lowest  tender,  Mr.  E.  Grove  " 

(Witness.)  I  am  talking  of  the  drapery. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Grove  is  the  clothier.  "  To  which  an 
"  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  McCarthy  that  the  tender 
"  of  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Sons  be  accepted.  Resolved, 
"  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Sons  be  accepted 
"  and  sealed  as  a  contract."  Contracts  No  20,  Children's 
"  Underclothiug,  Cartwright  &  Sons  ;  21,  Drapery,  Cart- 
"  wright  &  Sons  ;  22,  Haberdashery,  Cartwright  &  Sons  ; 
"  23,  Tailors'  Articles,  Cartwright  &  Sons  ;  24,  Boots  and 
"  Shoes,  Mr.  Lansbury  moved  the  lowest  tender,  Wilkins  & 
"  Denton.  Amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
"  tender  of  Messrs.  Pocock  Brothers  be  accepted."  For 


children's  underclothing,  Cartwright's  was  not  the  lowest 
tender,  because  the  lowest  tender  was  Grove,  so  thal^ 
when  Mr.  Diamond  says  he  moved  on  every  occasion,  he 
did  not  do  it. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Really  you  must  be  a  little  accurate.  We 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  time  by  suggesting  that  Mr.  Diamond 
says  he  said  be  moved  every  time.  He  did  not  eay 
anything  of  the  kind.  "On  every  occasion  I  thought 
"  necessary  I  would  claim  a  division."  Is  it  fair  to  the 
witness,  having  said  that,  to  say  he  said  he  claimed  a 
division  every  time.  He  qualifies  it  by  saying  when  he 
thought  necessary. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  all  very  fine.  May  I  just  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robb  is  reading  from 
one  place  and  I  am  reading  from  another.  It  was  the 
answer  Mr.  Diamond  gave  to  you,  sir.  "Do  I  under- 
"  stand  that  your  procedure  was  that  when  the  lowest 
"  tender  was  not  accepted  you  claimed  a  division? — 
"Yes."  Then  you  asked,  "Now,  was  anything  said 
"  about  you  by  your  colleagues  when  you  took  up  this 
"  attitude  ? — Well,  they  certainly  did  not  agree  with  me. 
"  They  told  me  I  had  no  business,  and  I  knew  nothing 
"  about  it.  In  fact  I  was  insulted.  "  There  is  a  clear 
.statement. 

(  Witness.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  misconstruing  or  mis- 
representing me.  I  was  referring  to  the  1905  contracts 
when  I  was  in  there,  and  I  was  criticising  the  1905 
contracts  after  the  board  meeting. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  the  Bow  relief.  When  Mr.  Watts  was  in  the 
chair  were  you  properly  treated  at  the  relief  com- 
mittee ? — Not  by  the  committee. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Watts '? — I  am  talking  of  the  committee  as 
a  whole. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  Watts.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  answer  the  question.  When  Watts  was  in  the  chair 
at  the  Bow  relief  committee,  did  he  treat  you  properly  ? 
— As  chairman,  no,  he  did  not  treat  me  altogether 
unfairly. 

Q.  He  did  not  treat  you  altogether  unfairly  ? — Not  as 
chairman,  no. 

Q.  So  he  did  treat  you  to  some  extent  fairly? — He 
listened  to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  it  had  no  weight. 

Q.  That  was  not  Mr.  Watts'  fault  ? — I  do  not  say  it  was. 

Q.  "  I  always  gave  Mr.  Diamond  fair  play,  never  shut 
"  him  up,  and  always  asked  him  what  he  proposed  in  dealing 
"  with  cases,  and  if  he  would  move  anything.  On  some 
"  occasions  he  was  grossly  insulting  to  the  poor  people,  and 
"  then  I  said  I  would  not  have  it."  Is  that  true  ? — Oh, 
no,  sir. 


(Mr.  Warren.)  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Grant  if  he  will 
apologise,  and  I  ask  by  what  right  he  called  those  con- 
stables, sir. 

(Mr.  Good.)  I  appear  for  Messrs.  Pyle  &  Co.,  con- 
tractors. There  have  been  many  allegations — serious 
allegations — made  against  my  client,  which  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  meet,  and  I  am  responsible  for 
advising  him  to  meet  those  suggestions.  I  understand 
that  it  is  inconvejiient  to  take  him  to-day.  Therefore 
would  you  kindly  release  him  till  Monday  ? 


(Tfie  Inspector.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Good.)  I  presume  that  will  be  Monday  morning. 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  put  an  entirely  different  aspect 
on  many  of  those  items.  Will  that  be  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, sir  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  I  can't  make  any  definite  statement  on 
the  subject  at  present. 

(3Ir.  Good.)  Well,  I  will  be  here  on  Monday  morning, 
sir. 


Mr.  R.  V.  Beoodbank 

Mr. 

Broodlanl.        (Mr.  Eobb.)  Mr.  Broodbank,  your  name  is  Robert 
■~~         Victor  Broodbank,  and  you  live  at  52,  Bow  Road,  and 
July,  ^YiQ  secretary  of  the  Poplar  Municipal  Alliance  ? 

— I  am  general  secretary. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  lived  in  the  district  of  Poplar  for 
some  years  past  ? — I  was  born  in  the  district. 

Q.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  of  its  labour 
and  other  conditions  ? — A  particularly  good  experience — 
a  wide  experience  in  casual  labour,  dock  labour,  in  this 
district  and  other  parts  of  London. 

Q.  In  the  East  End  of  London  ?— All  in  the  East  End 
of  London.    That  is  the  only  place  where  shipping  is. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  particular  experience  in  the  ship- 
ping trade  ? — Yes,  and  in  this  borough — this  union. 

Q.  Before  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  that  I  want 
you  to  give  the  Inspector  a  few  particulars  about  the 
alliance.  Do  you  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  alliance,  with  a  list  of  its  executive  committee  and 
with  a  short  statement  of  its  rules,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 


;  sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  also  hand  in  some  further  literature  issued 
by  the  alliance  consisting  of  a  form  of  application  for 
membership,  with  a  return  showing  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  workhouse  inmates  calculated  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  official  statements  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
an  abstract  of  expenditure  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
showing  the  comparison  between  the  years  1901  and 
1905,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  outstanding  loans, 
distinguishing  those  for  which  the  guardians  are  respon- 
sible ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  And  then,  further,  that  statement  which  was  put  to 
Mr.  Martley  yesterday  showing  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  tenants'  rent,  which  is  properly  allocated  to  local 
rates  ? — Yes,  there  is  one  word  of  explanation  I  should 
like  to  give  

(Mr.  Eobb.)  I  will  just  hand  that  in,  and  let  Mr.  Grant 
have  a  copy. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Can  you  manage  two  ? — I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  for  the  Press  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you,  further,  in  your  hand  a  statement  showing 
the  percentage  of  increase  on  each  heading — that  is  the 
statement  you  have  already  handed  in,  distinguishing 
between  1901  and  1905  ? — The  abstract  of  expenditure  ? 

Q.  Yes.  It  is  the  statement  with  another  marginal 
column  added,  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  hand  that  in  V — Yes,  I  will  send  you  on 
further  copies,  Mr.  Grant. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  know  what  would  be 
required  ;  if  so  I  would  have  supplied  them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  glad  to  get  any. 

{Ah.  Rohb.)  Just  dealing  with  that  for  a  moment — 
but  probably  we  will  give  them  all  in  first — perhaps  that 
would  be  the  best  way.  I  think  we  will  call  that  1  {b). 
I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  number  the  others.  That 
is  the  percentage  of  increase.  Then,  1  (c),  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  St.  John's  Road  Workhouse,  Islington, 
as  compared  with  Poplar,  and  1  {d),  an  analysis  showing 
the  percentage  of  each  item  as  against  the  total  expended 
which  you  claim  proves  generally  that  the  increased  cost 
is  for  eacli  section  of  expenditure.  I  think  1  (a) — we 
call  that  statement — I  handed  in  yesterday  ? — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Poplar,  this  one  ;  where  does  that  come  in  in  the  order — 
with  weekly  tenants  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  weekly  tenant  is  bound  up  with  the 
general  body  of  literature  issued  by  the  alliance.  That 
we  call  1 — the  entire  bundle. 

{Mr.  G^-ant.)  It  would  be  convenient  to  identify  it  to 
make  sure. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  bundle  we  will  call  1  will  comprise 
the  prospectus  of  the  association,  the  application  form 
for  membership,  three  statements. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Maintenance  of  workhouse  inmates, 
expenditure  of  1901  and  1905,  outstanding  loans. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  And  the  statement  as  to  weekly  tenants — 
they  are  all  bound  together  and  constitute  1  (a).  There 
is  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar,  and  the  other 
statements  I  have  put  in  that  you  had  yesterday.  There 
is  1  (6),  1  {d),  and  1  (c).  Then  the  witness  has  prepared 
a  convenient  statement,  which  I  will  cill  1  (e),  showing 
in  parallel  columns  the  increase  in  pauperism  during  the 
years  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  Will  you  hand  in  copies  of 
that  1  (e).  That  does  not  embody  anything  new,  but 
shows  it  in  convenient  form  in  parallel  weekly  figures. 
Then  1  (/)  the  abstract  of  the  distributor's  stores 
account,  and  the  relieving  officers'  accounts,  showing  by 
the  correct  weekly  figures  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
years  1905  and  1906  ?— 1904,  1905,  and  1905-6,  you 
break  into  that  quarter. 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  did  you  get  the  figures? — 
They  are  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  guardians. 

Q.  Published  every  week  V — Every  fortnight. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Then,  Mr.  Broodbank,  have  you  prepared 
a  detailed  statement  of  that  abstract — that  is  to  say,  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  out-relief  distributor's  stores 
account,  and  of  the  relieving  officers'  accounts? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Showing  each  section  against  the  name  of  the 
relieving  officer  in  charge  of  a  particular  section,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  once  in  which  section  any  increase 
or  decrease  has  occurred  ? — That  was  the  object  I  had  in 
view. 

Q.  We  will  call  the  relief  accounts  1  (^),and  the  stores 
account  1  (/;),  if  you  will  kindly  hand  in  copies  of  those  ? 
— I  will  hand  in  all  of  them,  and  they  will  show  how  it 
has  diminished. 

Q.  Then,  have  you  some  figures  ? 

{Mr.  Grant  )  I  have  the  out-relief  distributor's  stores 
for  the  quarter  ending  Lady  Day,  1906,  and  Midsummer, 
1906.    Is  that  all  you  have  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  that  is  not  a  comparison  of  years, 
that  only  relates  to  the  present  year  ? — That  was  to 
explain  the  fall  since  January  1st  this  year  in  detail,  as 
compared  with  the  bulk  fall,  and  comparing  the  bulk  fall 
with  last  year's  maintenance,  the  object  being  to  show  in 
what  districts  the  reduction  had  occurred. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  one  more,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  a  detailed  statement  of  each 
relieving  officer,  and  that  detailed  statement  is  for  two 
quarters.    Those  are  both  {g).   That  will  be  1  {g),  2  {g). 
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(Mr.  Robb.)  Put  them  both  together,  and  the  out- 
relief  distributor's  stores  accounts,  will  be  both  (h).  I 
think,  Mr.  Broodbank,  you  have  a  statement  showing 
empty  business  premises  in  Poplar,  and  the  percentage  of 
irrecoveiables  ? — Yes,  the  percentage  of  irrecoverables, 
business  and  private  residences,  and  details  of  the  business 
premises. 

Q.  Then  you  have  prepared  a  number  of  small  items 
you  have  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  to  which  you  desire  to  draw  attention,  but 
which  are  small  details  unless  to  labour  the  evidence 
with.  Will  you  put  that  statement  ia — extracts  from 
the  minutes  of  the  guardians.  That  will  be  1  {j )  ? — I 
have  five  prints  of  those. 

Q.  We  will  have  them  bound  together  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  see  if  they  are  put  in  right. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  not  going  through  all  those.  I  am 
only  handing  them  in. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  got  everything. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  doing  it  with  the  object  of  saving 
time.  Will  you  let  one  of  Mr.  Lough's  clerks  check  it 
later  on  with  ours.    It  will  be  more  convenient. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  That  is  the  shortest  way  ;  if  anything 
goes  missing  I  should  have  to  raise  the  point  again. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  will  undertake  later  on  to  have  the 
whole  of  them  checked. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  These  are  all  the  pages  you  are  putting 
in  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Eleven  pages  ? — Twelve  pages. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  These  documents  have  been  prepared 
from  the  official  records  of  the  guardians  themselves  ? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  was  your  alliance  formed  ?— 
May  9th,  19(15. 

Q.  With  what  object  ? 

( Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  got  it  on  the  prospectus  ? — 
"  "To  keep  before  the  burgesses  and  electors  ot  the 
"  borough  the  necessity  for  and  duty  of  each  and  every 
"  one  taking  a  personal  interest  in  all  local  matters, 
"  particularly  those  relating  to  municipal  control." 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Now,  what  was  your  membership  on 
May  9th,  the  day  you  started? — Nine. 

Q.  What  was  it  on  June  9th  ? — 54. 

Q.  What  was  it  on  September  9th  ?— 128. 

Q.  On  December  9th  ?— 498. 

Q.  On  January  9th  in  the  present  year  ?— 616. 

Q.  On  February  9th  ?— 870. 

Q.  On  March  9th?— 1,215. 

Q.  April  9th?— 1,623. 

Q.  On  May  9th?— 1,957. 

Q.  On  June  9th  ?— 2,200. 

Q.  On  July  9th  ?— 2,707. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  date  ?— 2,750. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  have  got  it,  what  is  the  aggregate 
rateable  valuable  of  its  membership  ? — The  date  I  have 
is  on  the  last  quinquennial — not  the  new — and  that 
makes  39'.34  per  cent. 

Q.  Give  us  the  figures  you  make  it  first,  before  the 
percentage  ? — The  calculation  I  made  was  on  July  9.  It 
was  then  £319,265. 

Q.  The  aggregate  rateable  value  of  your  members  ? — • 
That  is  the  aggregate  rateable  value. 

Q.  Representing  39'34  per  cent,  of  the  total  rateable 
value  on  the  last  quinquennial ;  what  would  it  repre- 
sent ?— 38-01. 

Q.  Is  the  membership  of  the  alliance  comprised  of 
any  particular  class  of  the  community  ?— The  rateable 
value,  if  you  take  it  as  rent,  from  the  highest  rent  paid 
in  the  borough  to  4s.  &d.  weekly  rent,  with  a  large 
preponderance  of  weekly  tenants— over  60  per  cent. 

Q,  Over  60  per  «ent.  of  your  tenants  are  occupying 
weekly  property  ? — Yes,  not  shops. 

Q.  Other  than  shops  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  claim  to  represent  all  classes  ? — All 
classes. 

Q.  What  are  you  particularly  attempting  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  working  man  by  the  issue  of  these 
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Mr,  returns  ? — We  are  trying  to  convince  the  working  man 
Broodhanlt.    particularly  that  he  pays  rates  indirectly,  and  we  wish 

  him  to  appreciate  what  a  large  proportion  of  his  rent  is 

12  July.      rates,  in  the  conviction  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  he  is  not  properly  represented. 

Q.  Now  what  were  the  immediate  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  alliance  ? — "The  quarterly 
report  account  from  the  borough  council  rose  from 
2s.  &d.  to  3s.  at  one  leap,  being  an  increase  from  10s.  per 
annum  to  12s.  per  annum  on  the  rate. 

{The  Inspector.)  AVhat  date  was  that  ? — That  would 
be  about  May,  Mr.  Davy,  before  I  joined  the  Alliance. 
On  May  9th  the  first  meeting  was  held. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  What  year  ?— 1905. 

Q.  And  the  details  are  set  out  in  the  statement  of  the 
borough  council,  which  you  have  put  in  ? — Yes  ;  but 
there  is  one  remark  the  town  clerk  draws  my  attention 
to  that  I  should  make — that  in  1905-6  it  is  estimated 
equal  to  12s.  per  annum,  and  the  quarterly  amount  is 
set  forth  ;  but  that  was  exceeded  in  actual  fact,  I  am 
advised. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  12s.  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  estimate — 
it  was  exceeded. 

Q.  The  estimate  was  12s.  in  the  £  for  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  practice  the  town  clerk  informs  you^  ? — I 

know  there  was  a  debit  balance  of  £13,000  for  the 
borough  to  carry  forward. 

Q.  How  much  does  a  penny  rate  produce  ? — Slightly 
over  £3,000. 

Q.  So  that  would  have  represented  another  A^d.  in 
the  £  ? — Fivepence  to  cover  it ;  1 3s.  8(i.  it  should  have 
been  made  if  they  had  made  it  pay. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  have  been  told  that  the  rates  have 
risen,  I  think,  from  6s.  Id.  in  1884  to  this  12s.,  or,  as  you 
put  it,  nearer  13.s.  in  1905  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  first  of  all  on  the 
tradesmen  ? — Paralyses  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Well,  regarding  a  Qd.  rate 
as  £20,000,  if  £20,000  more  is  spent  by  the  borough  as  a 
borough  and  a  union  combined,  there  is  £20,000  less  for 
the  householder  to  spend  with  the  local  tradesmen. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  borough — 
retail  trade  in  the  borough  of  Poplar — between,  say, 
1884  and  1894  ? — Exceedingly  good — probably  not  a 
more  prosperous  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  ? — In  the  10  years  preceding. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  From  1884  to  1894  ?— Trade  was  good. 

Q.  In  1894-5  we  had  that  severe  winter  ?— Yes,  I  was 
superintendent  that  year  at  the  West  India  Dock  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company,  and  had  the  direct  control 
of  the  labour  in  the  docks,  and  of  the  ships. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  distress  and  the  labour  conditions  ? — I  con- 
trolled then  between  200  and  1,100  men. 

Q.  And  you  were  also  here  in  Poplar  in  1904? — I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poplar. 

Q.  Comparing  your  experience  of  those  two  periods  of 
acute  distress,  what  deduction  do  you  draw,  and  what 
comparison  (if  any)  do  you  make  between  them  ? — In  the 
year  of  the  severe  frost,  the  West  India  Duck  was  frozen 
over  ;  a'l  the  docks  in  this  parish  were  frozen  over.  For 
about  four  weeks  we  paid  nothing  whatever  in  wages, 
whereas,  before  that,  we  paid  anything  from  £300  to 
£1,100  a  week. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  were  only  one  out  of  many  V — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  mean  your  firm  ? — I  was  paying  out 
for  my  firm. 

(  Mr.  Rohb.)  For  the  A  tlantic  Transport  Company? — Yes. 

Q.  And  for  four  weeks,  owing  to  the  frost,  you  paid 
no  wages  whatever  ? — No  wages  whatever. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  circumstances  about  that 
year  1894-5? — You  must  understand  that  when  there  is 
any  frost  about  woik  is  upset,  and  the  men  employed  in 
it  then  turn  round  to  see  what  odd  jobs  they  can  get, 
and  we  get  crowded  up  with  men.  In  that  year  I  started 
a  soup  kitchen  in  the  West  India  Dock,  co-operating 
with  the  Shipping  Federation,  and  altogether,  I  daresay, 
I  collected  from  friends  in  the  district  £70  to  £80,  which 
we  distributed,  and  when  the  frost  broke  I  called  all  the 
men  on  our  docks,  and  gave  them  2s.  each  to  fill  their 
stomachs,  so  as  to  put  some  backbone  into  them  in  the 
morning. 


Q.  Before  work  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  best  way  to  test  a 
man  is  to  look  at  his  boots.  The  first  thing  an  honest 
working  man  does  when  he  gfets  work  is  to  buy  boots. 

Q.  We  know  that  the  figures  in  1894-5  do  not  show 
nearly  the  same  percentage  of  out-door  pauperism  as  the 
year  1904  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  What  were  the  special  conditions  in  1904.  There 
was  no  severe  frost,  for  instance  ? — There  was  a  cycle  of 
bad  trade,  which  comes,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  every 
eleventh  year.  Every  eleventh  year  there  is  a  depres- 
sion, and  it  was  only  just  the  ordinary  depression  which 
followed  the  depression  of  1893. 

Q.  It  followed  the  depression  of  previous  years  ? — It 
was  due  again  in  that  period. 

Q.  And  the  next  year  was  worse  ? — In  1904-5  the  bad 
trade  in  this  borough  was  more  local  than  it  should  have 
been. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Well,  if  the  number 
ran  un,  as  it  did,  to  7,000  m  receipt  of  out-relief,  there 
was  7,000  getting  their  food,  not  from  the  local  trades- 
men. The  local  tradesmen  would  have  to  discharge 
assistants,  and  default  in  their  rates,  and  have  to  clear 
out  of  the  district,  as  was  shown  by  the  letters  I  had 
returned  which  I  addressed  to  tradesmen.  I  had  some 
hundreds  returned  as  "  G-one  away." 

Q.  That  you  addressed  to  tradesmen  ? — We  addressed 
letters  to  every  shopkeeper  in  May  or  June,  1905,  and 
hundreds  were  returned  because  they  had  gone,  and  the 
letters  were  not  forwarded,  showing  that  they  did  not 
leave  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Q.  Normal  conditions  ? — Yes,  or  else  their  letters  would 
have  been  forwarded,  because  there  were  penny  stamps 
upon  them. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  hundreds  of  letters  in  May,  1905, 
addressed  to  local  tradesmen  ?  —  Tradesmen  in  the 
borough  exclusively. 

Q.  Which  were  returned  addressed  "  not  known  "  ? — 
No,  "  gone  away  ;  left  no  address."  That  does  not 
include  the  number  who  went  away,  and  whose  letters 
had  been  sent  afterwards,  mind  you. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Hundreds  you  say  ;  can  you  give  us  the 
exact  figure  ? — I  think  it  is  327.  I  have  a  worse  case 
than  that. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Let  us  have  it  ? — We  called  a  second 
meeting  after  that,  and  letters  which  were  returned  in 
the  one  case  were  scored  from  our  list.  The  previous 
ones  had  found  the  rest.  Between  three  and  four  weeks 
after,  if  my  memory  is  right,  I  had  over  200  additional 
letters  returned,  showing  that  200  had  gone  in  the  one 
quarter. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  were  all  addressed  to  tradesmen  ? 
— There  was  an  abstract  made  from  the  directory  of 
every  tradesman,  and  the  number,  if  my  memory  is  right, 
was  4,467.    I  could  tell  from  my  stamp  book. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  might  specify  the  figures  ? — They 
are  quite  near  enough. 

Q.  I  like  them  to  be  accurate  ? — You  can  have  them 
accurate.  They  will  be  worse  then.  The  first  efEort  we 
made  was  to  take  the  shopkeeper,  as  being  the  biggest 
sufferer.  The  tenant  could  move  to  Canning  Town  or 
West  Ham,  whereas  the  shopkeepar  had  to  sell  his 
busmess  to  get  out  of  the  district. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Were  businesses  in  Poplar  saleable  then  ? 
— 1  can  find  plenty  of  records  where  no  bid  could  be 
obtained  for  businesses.  One  of  our  members  came  to 
me  and  explained  that  his  principal  had  put  £10,000  into 
the  business.  He  had  raised  a  loan,  or  mortgage,  or 
interest  of  £2,500,  which  had  been  called  in.  He  could 
not  get  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  because  it  was  Poplar. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  give  me  the  name  ? — I  will  do 
so  to  you  privately. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  have  an  instance  of  a  man  who  was 
unable  to  get  an  advance  of  what  was  nominally  25  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  his  property  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  could  not  get  it? — The  surety  of 
Poplar  was  not  good  enough. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  under  the 
Trustee  Act,  of  189.^^,  Trustees  are  allowed  to  lend  on 
property  up  to  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  a  tradesmen  in  Poplar  was  unable 
to  get  an  advance  of  what  was  nominally  a  quarter  ? — He 
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was  a  manufacturer.     A  tradesman  depends  on  local 
trade.    A  manufacturer  can  seek  his  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  has  been  the  effect  of  these  heavy 
rates  on  the  value  of  property  ? — The  value  of  Poplar  as 
a  borough  has  diminished  by  more  than  three  million 
pounds. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  value  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  property  in  the  borough  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  it 
that  the  rates  have  increased,  as  they  have  by  £170,000 
■ — if  you  capitalise  that  you  get  somewhere  near  three 
million  pounds. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  would  work  out  in  practice  ? — ■ 
Certainly,  the  revenue  from  the  borough  must  be  less. 
Either  the  tenant  pavs  more  to  the  landlord,  and  he  puts 
it  on,  or  the  landlord  gets  more  for  his  investment. 

Q.  Have  any  actual  instances  of  decreased  value  of 
property  come  under  your  notice  ? — -The  best  point  is  to 
tike  the  increase  in  unlet  property,  which  is  over  50  per 
cent. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  sale  advertised  the  other  day  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  some  gentleman  who  lived  in 
Kensington  ? — Yes,  I  saw  the  late  manager  to-day.  The 
case  I  quoted  was  Blythe  &  Pascoe's  property.  When 
they  were  in  Bromley  they  were  a  successful  firm. 
Throuo-h  a  death,  and  some  matter  of  the  will,  the  busi- 
ness was  sold,  or  was  disposed  of.  The  premises  were 
put  up  quite  recently,  and  no  price  obtained.  I  could 
quote  another  instance  of  a  gentleman  living  at  Leyton- 
stone  who  owns  thirteen  houses  in  the  borough,  and 
wished  to  dispose  of  them.  His  evidence  would  be,  if 
you  wish  him  to  come,  that  five  j'ears  aco  you  could  not 
have  got  into  the  mart  for  the  crowd.  When  he  put 
them  up  he  could  not  get  a  bid.  Nobody  came,  and  he 
could  not  get  within  £1,000  of  what  he  could  have  got 
five  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  he  get  four  years  ago  ? — Oh,  they  had 
been  bis  property  for  years. 

(Mr  Grant.)  May  we  have  this? — I  do  not  know  what 
street  these  houses  are  in  at  Poplar. 

(yjfr.  Rohh.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  owner? — J.  T. 
Browne,  he  lives  at  Grove  Road,  Leytonstone. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  get  at  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who, 
T  am  informed,  died  in  Kensington  recently.  His  son 
was  here  the  other  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
here  now.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  property  was  valued 
for  Probate  at  between  £30,000  and  £40,U00.  The 
prorerty  was  submitted  by  auction,  and  I  thought  you 
could  have  given  us  the  particulars  ? — No. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  if  that  gentleman  from  Kensington 
is  here,  he  will  give  me  the  particulars  after  the  adjourn- 
ment. At  all  events,  you  are  satisfied  there  has  been  this 
heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  local  property  ? — Someone  has 
to  suffer.  Either  the  rent  has  to  go  up  or  the  returns  of 
the  landlord  must  go  down. 

Q.  We  have  dealt  with  the  effect  on  property  and  on 
the  tradesmen.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  working 
man  ? — To  send  him  to  East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 
There  is  a  car  service  from  Bow  Bridge  to  West  Ham, 
and  the  North  London  Railway  goes  from  Poplar  and 
Bromley  through  to  Yictoria  Park  and  Hackney. 

Q.  What  do  you  deduce  from  that  ? — He  can  get  the 
same  accommodation  elsewhere  for  less  money  than  he  is 
obliged  to  be  charged  by  the  landlord  here.  The 
landlord  must  see  himself  reimbursed — or  endeavour 
to — and  if  he  raises  the  rent,  it  is  cheaper  to  go  else- 
where. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  owing  to  the  rates,  the  rents  of 
working-class  property  have  risen  to  an  abnormal 
height? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  have  had  enquiries  from 
tenants  to  know  what  the  landlord  or  landlady  should 
have  charged  extra  owing  to  the  rates. 

Q.  Just  a  word  or  two  on  theEe  figures.  Your  own 
literature,  I  think,  calls  for  no  comment.  Mr.  Grant  will 
ask  anything  he  thinks  fit.  That  is  1.  1  (a)  is  the 
statement  of  the  borough  council.  That  I  shall  not 
want.  1  (6)  is  a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of 
increase  on  different  heads  of  expenditure  of  the 
guardians,  distinguishing  between  1901  and  1905.  I  will 
not  tnke  jou  all  through  it,  but  what  has  been  the 
percentage  of  increase  to  the  union  of  relief  of  outdoor 
poor,  contrasting  these  two  ? — In  four  years  the  increase 
has  been  113"8  per  cent. 

Q.  And  maintenance  of  in-door  poor? — Has  increased 
by  41-28  per  cent. 


Q.  Repairs  and  alterations  to  buildings  is  not  quite  a 
fair  comparison,  because  there  might  be  an  unusually  ^' 
heavy  year.   Take  conveyances  and  travelling  expenses?— 
186-11  per  cent. 

Q.  They  have  increased  186  per  cent,  in  four  years  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Furniture  and  property  ? — 92-81  increase. 

Q.  Farm  account  ? — 218-76.    There  is  a  mystery  about 
the  farm  account,  Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  Cost  of  officials  ? — 22-42  per  cent. 

Q.  The  borough's  contribution  to  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  ? — -20-06  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  1  {d).  What  has  been  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  per  head  per  week. 
I  am  speaking  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  com- 
paring 1905  with  1897  ? — The  percentage  of  increase  is 
56-70. 

Q.  That  is  provisions.    Clothing  ? — 15-47  per  cent. 

Q.  Necessaries? — 27-83.  As  to  the  second  colamn  I 
do  not  think  you  have  that  quite  right.  Tlie  total  in- 
crease is  not  15-47  ;  the  total  increase  is  over  70  per 
cent. 

Q.  Then  the  percentage  is  the  percentage  of  f'O  total 
increase  ? — The  total  increase  is  2s.  a  week,  of  which  3f  cZ. 
is  for  clothing.  That  ?>jd.  is  nearer  70  per  cent.  The 
clothing  increase  is  about  70  per  cent. 

Q.  I  was  wrong  ;  the  figures  you  give  here  are  the 
percentages  of  each  item  applicable  to  the  total  of  2s.  ? — 
That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  not  the  percentage  of  increase  at 
all? — It  is  the  percentage  of  the  increased  cost. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  a  percentage  of  a  percentage. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  bow  much  clothing 
increased  between  1897  and  1905.  You  say  it  is  15  per 
cent.  ? — I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  The  table  says  so  ? — The  table  says  so. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No,  it  does  not ;  if  you  will  read  ;  the 
increase  per  head  per  week,  1905  over  1897,  and  then  it 
goes  on  in  pen  and  ink,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
increase  of  2s.  Ojd. 

{Mr,  Grant.)  That  is  exactly  what  I  said? — You  did 
not. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  simply  an  ordinary  rule  of  three  sum. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  question  was  what  the  percentage  of 
increase  on  clothing  had  been.  The  percentage  on  cloth- 
ing is  not  15  per  cent.  ? — I  corrected  Mr.  Robb  and  told 
him  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  tack. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  But,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grant,  the 
increase  on  clothing  is  70  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  thinks  I  do  not  want  to  elicit 
anything  unfavourable  to  myself.  I  want  to  point  any- 
thing out,  whether  it  is  favourable  or  unfavourable. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  will  leave  that  statement  and  come 
to  1  (c).  The  point  of  1  (c)  is  a  comparison  with  St. 
John's,  Islington.  Before  you  go  to  it,  are  the  circum- 
stances such  at  St.  John's  that  this  comparison  is  of  any 
value  ? — The  reason  I  went  to  St.  John's  was  to  get  at  the 
water  statistics.  I  could  not  understand  them  in  Poplar  ; 
they  would  upset  anyone  to  get  at  their  foundation. 

Q.  Seventy-five  gallons  per  head  are  consumed  at 
Poplar.    What  amount  at  St.  John's  ? — Thirty  gallons. 

Q.  You  have  worked  out  here  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  at  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ;  one 
special  reason  was  I  happened  to  know  that  carelessness 
had  got  into  the  contracts.  The  total  cost  per  unit  for 
the  half-year  of  1905  was  4s.  l\d.  per  week. 

Q.  In  St.  John's  ?^ — In  St.  John's,  as  against  6s.  bhd. 
here. 

Q.  Nearly  2s.  lower  per  head  per  week  than  in  Poplar  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  But  it  was  originally  higher  than  Poplar  ? — Yes,  it 
was.  It  went  to  6s.  id.  in  1902  in  one  half-year  ;  6s.  b^d. 
for  the  year — over  us  by  &d. 

Q.  And  your  opinion  is  that  by  looking  closely  into 
estimates  and  other  matters  the  guardians  at  St.  John's, 
Islington,  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  by  about  2s. 
per  week? — It  was  practically  the  action  of  one  man. 

Q.  I  do  not  mind  whose  action  it  was — that  was  the 
result.  Then  as  to  the  out-relief  weekly  returns  in 
parallel  columns,  are   there  any  particular  weeks  j'ou 
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Mr.  would  like  to  refer  to  ? — It  may  interest  ratepayers  to 
odbanlt,    kaow  what  the  effect  has  been  since  January  till  now. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  1904,  there  were  in  Poplar 
J'-  3,474  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  In  the  week  ending 
June  23,  there  were  3,662,  an  increase  of  nearly  200 
more.  In  the  first  week  of  January,  1905,  after  that 
meeting,  there  were  7,384,  an  increase  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  for  the  previous  year  of  3,910.  In  June 
of  that  year  it  came  down  to  6,827. 

Q.  A  slight  drop '? — Yes  ;  in  190(),  this  year,  in  January, 
there  were  6,793  the  first  week.  The  last  return  I  have 
is  4,275. 

Q.  That  was  June  23  this  year  ? — Yes,  of  this  year  ; 
the  lowest  figure  we  have  had  since  October,  1904. 

Q.  So  that  between  January  and  June  of  this  year 
the  out-door  paupers  have  decreased  by  2,450  and  some 
odd  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  point.  In  the  third  week 
in  February,  before  the  Inquiry  commenced,  there  were 
7,128,  an  increase  over  January  of  320  ;  so  that  since 
February  17  there  was  a  decrease  of  almost  3,000. 

Q.  Since  February  17  in  the  present  year,  when  the 
investigations  which  led  to  this  Inquiry  were  set  on  foot, 
out-door  paupers  have  decreased  by  nearly  3,000  ? — ^That 
is  so,  sir. 

Q.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  ? — About  40  per 
cent.  ;  whereas  the  other  six  unions  in  East  London  had 
only  decreased      per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  same  period  ? — In  the  same  period.  Per- 
centage 37  drop  since  that  time. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  February  17  — Those  are  your  own 
figures. 

Q.  But  you  are  giving  them  ? — I  think  I  am  accurate. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Give  them  to  Mr.  Grant  again. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  want  figures  ;  I  want  the  date. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  How  do  you  account  for  that  immense  re- 
duction in  out-door  pauperism  in  that  short  period  ? — • 
I  am  not  inside  the  guardians'  committees  and  relieving 
officers,  Mr.  Robb.  They  have  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  in  this  room  that  stricter  methods  are  being 
used. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  everyone  to  say  that.  I 
understood  some  to  say  that  improved  labour  conditions 
accounted  for  it  ? — Not  so  ;  improved  labour  conditions 
is  not  so.  The  labour  conditions  of  Poplar  individually 
affects  in  a  small  degree  only  the  population  of  Poplar. 
Those  in  this  room  know  that  thousands  come  from  Can- 
ning Town  and  work  in  Poplar.  They  can  come  from 
Barking  to  work  in  Poplar,  yet  the  Poplar  man  says  he 
cannot  find  work,  while  he  can  get  relief. 

Q.  Your  view  is  there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
who  get  cheap  houses  outside  Poplar  ? — And  work  in 
Poplar. 

Q.  Because  the  rates  are  lower.  And  because  they  live 
in  districts  where  rates  are  low,  and  get  cheap-rented 
houses,  they  compete  unfairly  with  Poplar  workmen  '? — 
Not  necessarily,  because  they  may  have  been  Poplar 
workmen  themselves  and  gone. 

Q.  But  their  conditions  enable  them  to  compete  ? — 
Certainly.  They  are  generally  the  better  class,  because 
they  look  about  for  something  better. 

Q.  Is  this  your  view,  or  have  you  seen  and  counted 
them  ? — I  have  seen  them.  I  have  tried  to  get  on  the 
same  car.  The  terminus  is  at  Canning  Town,  and 
thousands  tram  over  here  every  morning  and  go  back  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  Your  view  is  that  this  large  reduction  is  due  to 
stricter  methods  being  employed  ? — Yes,  and  my  view  is 
that  if  ordinary  methods  were  used  it  would  be  far  lower 
still  ;  and  one  has  always  to  remember  that  any  man  off 
relief  is  an  earning  power,  and  reflects  this  benefit  right 
through  the  borough. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  employ- 
ment of  casual  labour  in  Poplar  ? — I  have  employed 
casual  labour  in  Poplar,  and  in  the  Victoria  Docks, 
Albert  Docks,  and  Tilbury,  and  had  upwards  of  3,000 
men  under  my  control  direct. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  that.  You  heard  Mr. 
Martley's  evidence.  Can  you  give  the  Inspector  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  casual  labour 
here  ? — The  casual  labourer  living  in  Poplar  simply  uses 
Poplar  as  a  place  to  go  to.    He  would  just  as  soon  be  in 


Canning  Town  or  anywhere  else.  He  does  not  find  his 
work  necessarily  in  POplar.  He  may  follow  a  certain  line 
of  steamers,  as  they  did  in  the  Atlantic  Transport.  If 
that  line  fails,  he  has  something  else  to  look  forward  to. 
To  understand  the  casual  labourer,  you  must  remember 
that  they  work  more  or  less  in  groups,  and  if  Tom  does 
not  know  of  anything.  Jack  does  ;  and  if  Jack  does  not, 
Bill  does.  They  put  one  another  in  touch  with  jobs.  I 
have  known  a  man  walk  from  Canning  Town  to  Tilbury, 
and  to  ask  for  me  ;  that  man  would  always  get  a  job 
because  he  has  backbone  in  him,  and  wants  work  and  not 
relief. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  indiscriminate  granting  of 
relief  on  the  casual  labourer  ? — It  makes  them  all  Weary 
Willies.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  will  not  work,  and 
I  have  met  them. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  only  speaking  of  a  small 
minority  ? — It  is  possible  to  increase  the  number  by 
fostering  them. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  there  is  a  large  amount  of  genuine 
distress  ? — I  quite  agree,  but  the  genuine  distress  generally 
hides  itself.  The  small  clerk  class  suffers  more  than  many 
working  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  employment  of  women 
in  casual  labour  ? — I  have  made  enquiries  with  regard  to 
that,  but  I  had  evidence  without  enquiry.  A  woman 
might  be  at  work.  The  husband  gets  work,  and  the 
woman  doesn't  want  it,  and  quite  right,  too.  But  how 
can  the  employer  tell  whether  the  husband  has  got  work, 
and  whether  the  woman  will  turn  up.  Many  employers 
in  this  union  have  told  me  that  women  in  their  employ 
have  come  for  two  days  a  week,  and  gone  on  the  rates  the 
rest.  As  long  as  they  get  the  rent  and  beer,  they  care 
nothing  for  the  rest.  They  have  represented  to  the 
guardians  that  their  earnings  were  for  a  week  what  they 
were  paid  for  two  days'  work. 

Q.  Can  yon  instance  cases? — I  have  been  asked  not  to 
mention  the  firm  by  name. 

Q.  You  will  give  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Inspector  the 
names  '? — Oh,  yes,  but  I  do  not  want  mud  thrown  at  them 
by  ill-tempered  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
work  to  some  of  the  unemployed  in  February  of  the 
present  year? — Do  you  mean  that  case  of  Ward  of 
Morecambe  ? 

Q.  Ward,  of  Sheffield? — Yes,  they  had  a  job  going  at 
Morecambe. 

Q.  They  were  breakers-up  of  ships,  I  believe.  They 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lough  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  some  men.  It  is  dated  February  17th, 
1906  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  I  will  read  it,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Lough  will  check  it. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir-, 

"  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
"  yesterday,  respecting  the  men  sent  to  Morecambe.  To 
"  begin  with  we  may  tell  you  we  were  able  to  do  with  men 
"  at  Morecambe,  but  they  must  be  what  is  known  in  the 
"  trade  as  '  cutters  up.' 

"  In  conversation  with  our  directors,  they  suggested 
"  that  such  men  might  be  included  in  those  out  of  employ- 
"  ment  in  London,  and  it  was  their  endeavour  to  do  what 
"  they  could  to  relieve  this,  by  drawing  men  from  London 
"  if  suitable  ones  could  be  found. 

"  We  had  a  hundred  applications  and  were  convinced 
"  that  a  great  many  more  of  the  men  were  not  the  class  of 
"  men  we  wanted,  but  we  did  our  best  to  pick  out  a  number 
"  who  perfectly  stated  that  they  were 'cutters-up.'  We  spent 
"  over  thirty  pounds  in  sending  these  men  to  Morecambe, 
"  and  it  is  thrown  away  ;  moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that 
"  we  shall  see  anything  of  it  back.  Since  their  return  to 
"  London,  the  men  have  described  themselves  to  local 
"  authorities  as  fitters,  engineers,  mechanics,  and  similar 
"  occupations,  totally  opposite  to  the  description  and  par- 
"  ticulars  they  gave  to  us  when  they  were  examined  here. 

"  We  have  before  had  experience  with  those  men,  and 
"  they  were  told  that  providing  they  could  prove  themselves 
"  satisfactory  as  cutters-up,  they  would  be  paid  the  full 
"  price  of  sevenpence  per  hour,  which  is  the  figure  we  are 
"  paying  our  own  men  at  all  our  ship  dismantling  depots, 
"  and  which  figure  is  higher  than  has  been  paid  during 
"  the  last  few  months  on  the  Thames  by  other  firms  in  our 
"  line  of  business. 
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"  One  of  the  men  who  is  at  present  working,  and  among 
"  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  every  way 
"  satisfied  with  the  job,  has  informed  us  that  these  men  on 
"  their  way  to  Morecambe,  arranged  amongst  themselves, 
"  that  all  were  to  be  employed  at  Id.,  or  they  would  stick 
"  out  and  not  work,  being  evidently  under  the  impression 
."  that  we  were  fast  for  men. 

"  We  never  promised  the  rate  of  wages  the  men 
"  mention,  nor  did  we  offer  in  any  way  to  pay  lodging 
"  money,  we  simply  cannot  do  it,  we  can  get  plenty  of  good 
"  men  and  have  since  sent  men  from  London  who  are 
"  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  which  are 
"  being  paid. 

"  Our  directors  informed  us  that  the  spirit  of  these 
"  men  on  arrival  at  Morecambe  was  of  the  worst,  they  said 
"  they  were  not  going  to  be  pitted  against  any  class  of  men, 
"  that  they  were  London  men  and  that  they  should  do  a 
"  London  day's  work,  and  when  they  were  offered  piece 
■"  work,  they  said  we  wanted  horses  and  not  men. 

"  The  other  statements  made  by  the  men  in  the  various 
"  inclosures  are  quite  incorrect,  if  the  men  had  made  a  start 
"  and  shown  what  sort  of  workers  they  were,  everything 
"  would  have  been  right,  but  they  were  not  prepared 
"  to  do  this  unless  we  signed  an  agreement  to  give  them 
"  Id.  per  hour.  Now  that  we  know  what  some  of  the  men 
"  are,  we  should  have  landed  ourselves  in  a  nice  situation  if 
"  we  had  agreed  to  do  this.  When  the  men  were  here,  they 
"  grumbled  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  low,  and  they  were 
"  distinctly  told  that  if  they  thought  they  could  not 
"  manage  to  do,  they  had  better  say  so  at  once,  and  indeed 
"  a  good  many  of  them  said  they  could  not  possibly 

manage  it. 

"  We  have  lost  £30  to  £35  at  an  honest  effort  to  give 
"  good  employment  to  men  out  of  work,  and  this  is  the 
"  result,  and  we  shall  be  very  loth  to  try  the  experiment 
"  again. 

"  Cutters-up  who  are  used  to  the  work  are  still  applying 
"  here  to  be  sent  forward,  but  we  now  insist  that  they 
"  shall  go  forward  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and 
"  responsibility. 

"  We  are  sorry  that  our  effort  was  not  more  successful 
"  in  relieving  you  of  what  we  are  sure  is  a  very  difficult 
"  question. — Yours  faithfully." 

That  letter  is  written  by  a  firm — a  large  and  well- 
known  firm  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Thomas  Ward,  Ltd.  Have  you  read  the 
letter  in  answer  ? — I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  This  letter,  dated  February  17th,  1906,  is  from 
Thomas  W.  Ward,  Limited,  Sugar  House  Lane,  High 
Street,  Stratford,  London,  E.  So  that  although  it  was 
about  men  at  Morecambe,  it  was  written  by  a  firm  in 
London.  It  refers  to  a  previous  letter,  which  shows 
clearly  there  has  been  previous  correspondence.  The 
letter  begins  :  "  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
"  your  letter,"  &c. 

{Hie  Inspector.)  There  is  further  correspondence  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Well,  put  it  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  not,  we  were  going  to  produce  it.  If 
Mr.  Robb  had  told  us  before  we  could  have  looked  it  up. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  was  very  busy  this  morning. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Perhaps,  Mr.  Robb,  when  he  is  going  to 
call  attention  to  any  more  correspondence  will  let  us  know 
beforehand. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  most  certainly  will. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  note  on  this  letter  is  this :  "  G.  Tunni- 
"  cliff,  35,  Allamont  Road,  White  Post  Lane,  Hackney 
"  Wick ;  A.  Harmsworlh,  64,  Appian  Road,  Bow,  E."  The 
letter  is  from  Watts  :— "  20,  Selwyn  Road,  Bow,  Feb.  8/06. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Lough,  I  return  you  the  balance-sheet  of 
"  Bryant  &  May,  with  thanks.  It  will  be  safer  in  your 
"  possession,  and  I  can  see  it  again  if  necessary. 

"I  also  enclose  you  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of 
"  the  men  at  Morecambe.  I  heard  there  was  a  strike 
"  there,  and  that  our  men  were  to  Cake  the  places  of 
"  those  on  strike.  So  I  wrote  to  this  man  :  his  reply  is 
"  interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  whole  question  I  raised 
"  last  night,  and  may  help  to  guide  you  in  your  dealing 
"  with  the  firm. 

"  Please  tell  Mr.  Wallace  I  will  not  be  at  Bow  at 
"  4  o'clock  on  Monday,  as  Ii  have  agreed  to  go  down  to 
"  Laindon.  I  had  promised  to  get  there  half  an  hour 
"  before  relief,  and  do  the  convalescents. 

"I  think  you  said  2  o'clock,  Liverpool  Street,  on 
"  Monday. — Yours,  A.  A.  Watts." 


Q.  Then  there  is  the  following  letter.    I  have  not  yet  Mr. 
read  it.  Broodhanh. 

{^^r.  Rohh.)  That  is  rather  dangerous.  12  .Tuly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  have  all  the  facts  brought  out.  My  only 
chance  in  this  matter  is  to  put  all  my  documents  in.  The 
letter  is  : 

"  26/1/1906.  21,  Bay  Cottage,  Northumberland  St., 
"  Morecambe,  Lanes.  Dear  Sir.  In  reply  to  your  letter, 
"  there  is  no  strike  here,  but  they  cannot  get  the  men 
"  to  stop  because  they  will  not  pay  enough  money.  The 
"  tip-top  price  here  is  Id.  per  hour  with  no  expenses. 
"  There  was  10  of  us  come  down  here  with  the  under- 

standin-g  that  we  was  to  get  either  l^d.  or  8d.  per 
"  hour  with  expenses  for  the  married  men,  but  when 
"  we  started  only  four  of  us  got  the  7<7.,  the  rest  only 
"  got  b^d.  They  worked  for  two  or  three  days  and 
"  then  when  the  others  come  down  they  turned  it  up, 
"  so  that  out  of  26  men  there  was  only  us  four  stuck 
"  it  at  all,  and  we  have  gave  it  a  fortnight's  trial  and 
"  we  find  we  cannot  possibly  do  on  the  money,  so  that 

as  soon  as  we  can  get  our  fare  together  we  are  coming 
"  home.  The  others  I  do  not  know  how  or  when  they 
"  will  reach  home,  as  they  have  started  to  walk  home. 

Food  is  very  dear  down  here,  you  cannot  get  board 
"  and  lodgings  under  14s.  per  week,  and  that  does  not 
"  include  washing,  so  that  it  is  no  good  of  us  stopping 
"  here  when  we  cannot  send  much  home  for  our  wives 
"  and  families.  I  have  received  a  postcard  from  Mr. 
"  Shillinglaw  to  go  before  the  committee  as  last  Tues- 
"  day.  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  explaining  the 
"  reason  I  could  not  attend.  My  mate's  name  is  A 
"  Harmsworth,  and  his  address  is  61,  Appian  Road, 
"  Bow. — Yours  respectfully,  G.  Tdnnicliff.  The 
"  others  address  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Kitchin,  8,  Rippoth  Road, 
"  Old  Ford.  His  mate  his  going  to  stop  for  a  bit  as 
"  he  is  a  single  man." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  committee  is  referred  to  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  unemployed  committee. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  He  is  apologising  for  his  non-attendance 
at  that  committee,  because  he  is  detained  at  work. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  suppose  even  a  labourer  may  be  allowed 
to  have  some  sense  of  apologising  for  absence  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Any  way,  it  is  rather  a  charming  position. 
A  gentleman  has  turned  up  his  work  in  order  to  appear 
before  the  Relief  committee. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  at  all.    Oh,  no. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Really,  it  is  a  charming  situation, 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  not  a  fair  comment  on  the  letter. 
The  following  letter  and  statements  I  also  have  : — 

"  16th  February,  1906.  Dear  Sirs,  I  am  directed  by 
"  the  board  of  guardians  to  state  that  they  have  received 
"  from  certain  applicants  for  relief  statements  as  to  the 
"  reason  for  returning  from  Morecambe,  whence  they 

had  gone  for  work  in  the  ship  dismantling  depot  of 
"  your  firm.  As  the  men  allege  that  the  conditions  upon 
"  which  they  were  led  to  travel  to  Lancashire  for 
"  employment  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  firm,  I  am 
"  directed  to  forward  the  accompanying  statements  and 
'•  to  state  that  the  guardians  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
"  favour  them  with  your  observations  thereon. — Yours 

faithfully,  G.  H.  Lough,  Clerk.    Messrs.  T.  W.  Ward, 

Limited,  Sugar  House  Lane,  Stratford,  E." 

"  Robert  William  Smith,  of  56,  Donald  Street,  Bromley, 
•'  states  that  in  company  with  David  Otven  on  Saturday, 
"  20th  January,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Ashley  Ward  at  the 
"  Stratford  Yard,  Sugar  House  Lane,  to  go  to  Morecambe 
"  as  a  cutter-up,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  hour.  He  was 
"  also  told  the  married  men  would  be  allowed  to  work 
■'  overtime,  and  might  have  piecework  to  add  t  i  their 
"  wages.  When  he  got  to  Morecambe  he  was  told  by 
"  the  manager  he  would  only  be  paid  bd.  or  h\d.  per  hour 
"  if  worth  it. 

"  Was  told  at  Stratford  that  the  men  would  be  met  at 
'■  Morecambe  by  the  foreman,  who  would  find  lodoings  at 

12'f.  per  week.  He  had,  however,  to  find  his  own  lodgings 
■'  at  in.  per  week  without  board.  He  understood  from  the 
"  men  who  were  at  work  that  they  had  to  stand  off  for  wet 
''  weather  and  rough[sea.  Cannot  remember  whether  any- 
"  thing  was  said  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  but 
"  when  he  arrived  at  Morecambe  found  it  was  50  hours. 
■■  He  refused  under  the  altered  conditions  to  start  work, 
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^Vr.         "  and  walked  back  to  London  with  the  other  men.  He 
Uroddbank.    "  heard  Mr.  Ward  say  (in  the  office  at  Morecambe)  that  he 
~ —        "  could  not  understand  what  thefirnoi  were  about,  sending 
12  July.      "  men  from  London.    Robert  W.  Smith.   9th  February, 
"  1906. 

"  William  Henry  Lock,  252,  Devon's  Road,  Bromley, 
"  states  he  went  to  Messrs.  Ward's  yard  at  Stratford  on 
"  the  20th  January,  Saturday,  and  saw  Mr.  Ashley  Ward, 
"  he  was  in  company  with  Arthur  Nash.  Mr.  Wai'd  asked 
"  him  if  he  was  willing  to  go  to  Morecambe  and  whether  he 
"  had  read  the  bill  outside  on  the  gate  ;  he  said  yes  ;  Mr. 
"  Ward  then  said  the  terms  were  Id.  per  hour  and  54  hours' 
"  work  per  week.  Most  likely  the  men  would  work  by 
"  electric  light  and  go  on  piecework  ;  on  these  conditions 
"  he  agreed  to  go.  Fare  19.s-.  5d.  was  paid  by  Messrs. 
"  Ward  and  he  went  on  Sunday  night  by  midnight  train. 
"  Just  before  the  train  started  the  men  were  presented 
"  with  5s.  each  by  Messrs.  Ward's  clerk.  Arrived  at 
"  Morecambe  on  Monday  morning  at  8  a.m.  :  he  was 
"  told  by  Mr.  Ward  a  foreman  would  meet  the  men  at 
"  the  station  and  would  find  them  lodgings  (16  of  them); 
"  there  was  no  one  there,  and  the  men  had  to  find  their 
"  own  lodgings.  The  men  went  straight  to  the  ship  at 
"  about  9.15  a.m.  and  saw  the  foreman,  Mr.  Walmesley  ; 
"  he  said  he  didn't  think  he  would  have  sufficient  tools 
"  for  all  of  them  to  start,  but  arrangements  wera  made 
"  to  start  after  dinner  :  in  the  meantime  went  and  found 
"  lodgings.  When  they  went  to  start  they  asked  again 
"  what  the  terms  were  and  were  told  5^d.  per  hour,  or 
"  payment  according  to  ability  ;  they  mentioned  terms 
"  fixed  with  Mr.  Ward,  at  Stratford,  and  decided  not  to 
"  start.  They  went  down  to  the  ship  again  on  Tuesday 
"  morning  and  saw  the  time-keeper,  who  said  he  could 
"  do  nothing  in  it,  the  terms  were  o^d.  per  hour.  During 
"  the  day  two  men  were  deputed  to  see  Mr.  Ward  on 
"  the  ship  ;  he  said  be  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  they 
"  mu-t  see  the  manager  ;  saw  the  manas;er,  who  said  they 
"  could  start  and  be  paid  according  to  ability.  The  depu- 
"  tation  stated  Mr.  Ward  said  he  could  not  think  what 
"  his  nephew  was  about  sending  the  men  down  there. 
"  Sixteen  men  came  away  the  next  day,  Wednesday. 
*'  William  Henkk  Lock.    9th  February,"l906." 

(TAe  Inspector.)  These  unemployed,  I  take  it,  were 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  board.  They  were  offered 
b^d.  a  hour,  and  if  they  worked  48  hours  a  week  they 
would  receive  22s.,  and  they  refused  it,  because  they 
were  not  receiving  Id.  per  hour. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  They  made  statements  that  they  were 
promised  Id.  an  hour. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  It  is  quite  a  misunderstanding  between 
Messrs.  Ward  and  the  men,  that  the  latter  came  back.  I 
suppose  the  thing  is  mentioned  because  it  showed  the 
men  would  prefer  to  be  unemployed  in  Poplar  to  getting 
22s.  a  week  at  Morecambe.    That  is  the  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Grmd.)  If  the  men  have  to  pay  14s.  per  week  out 
of  22s.  for  board  and  lodging,  there  is  not  much  left  to 
send  home  to  their  wives.  Messrs.  Ward  tried  to  get 
work  done  cheaply. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  At  all  events  Messrs.  Ward  spent  between 
£30  and  £40  in  trying  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  To  get  cheaper  labour. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  only  arrangement  was  to  give  the 
men  4s.  G(^.  a  day  before  they  started.  And  if  they  gave 
a  man  a  "  sub "  before  they  started  they  would  get  no 
work  done.  They  paid  their  fare  and  gave  them  5s.  each, 
I  suppose  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  We  are  not  discussing  the  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Ward,  but  the  effect  of  relief  on  able-bodied 
men. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  So  much  for  that.  Just  one  reference  to 
your  total — the  summary  of  your  totals  of  weekly 
out-door  relief.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  figures  for 
the  first  week.  Th^at  is  (e),  is  it  not  ? — I  have  it  before 
me. 

Q.  Yes.  Just  give  us  the  first  week  this  year  ? — The 
first  week  this  year — the  distributor's  stores  account  ? 

Q.  That  is  so.  Yes  ? — The  first  week  this  year  was 
£233  18s.  I  will  give  you  the  second  week — £230  13s.  &d. 
This  was  distribution  in  kind. 

Q.  Which  week  are  you  giving  ? — The  second  week. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  table  are  you  on  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  (e)  or  (/). 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  (/),  I  think  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Yes,  (/). 


{The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear,  i 
believe  that  when  the  men  came  back  to  Poplar  they 
were  all  refused  relief  ? — They  were  refused  relief. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  guardians  took  the  view  that  they 
ought  to  take  the  work.  Will  any  of  the  guardians  tell 
me  about  that  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Then  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Ward  were  trying  to  get  cheap  labour. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  To  get  cheap  work. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  when  the  men 
came  back  the  guardians  refused  them  relief.  Then  I 
do  not  think  we  need  go  farther  than  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  got  a  testimonial  at  last  for  the 
Guardians. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Just  go  through  these  figures.  Does  (/) 
refer  to  the  stores  distributing  account  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  yet.  Oh, 
here  it  is.  Now,  which  is  the  table.  Where  are  you, 
Mr.  Broodbank  ? — In  the  middle  of  the  page. 

{Mr.  Rnhb.)  Yes  ? — You  start  from  the  Christmas 
quarter,  and  it  shows  the  growth  up  to  Christmas,  the 
influeace  of  charity  about  Christmas  time,  and  then  for 
the  second  we  k,  when  the  charities  were  over,  £230 
13s.  6d.,  distri  (uted  ia  kind. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  this  in  the  Lady  Day  quarter  ? — The 
first  quarter  this  year. 

Q.  And  the  second  week  this  year.  The  Christmas 
quarter  is  the  quarter  ending  Christmas? — That  is  so. 
£230  13s.  &d.  distributed  in  food  in  the  second  week  of 
the  current  quarter. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  What  was  distributed  in  money  in  the 
same  week  ? — The  second  week  in  January,  £833  9s.  Id., 
as  against  £655  10s.  2id. 

Q.  Yes  ? — This  shows  a  total  saving  of  £360  a  week  as 
compared  with  last  year,  or  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
The  guardians  are  saving  on  out-relief  at  the  present 
time  something  like  £360  a  week  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  have  saved 
over  £160  a  week  in  kind,  and  £180  in  money. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  attribute  that  to  the  same 
reason  you  gave  just  now  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broodbank,  there  is  one  point  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter  to  the  Inspector  of  the  31st  of 
May,  and  that  I  have  given  no  evidence  at  all  of — the 
irregularities  and  discrepancies  in  the  published  abstract 
of  account-*.  Will  you  hand  in  the  statement  you  have  ? — 
I  hand  it  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  is  one  we  have  not  seen  yet.  Have 
you  any  more  we  have  not  seen  V — I  do  not  think  so. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Well,  just  give  us  these.  The  comparative 
statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure  

{The  Inspector.)  Just  one  moment.  Theve  comparative 
statements  are  not  in  the  compulsory  accounts.  Where 
is  it  seen.  Did  the  guardians  do  it  on  their  own 
initiative,  or  in  a  prescribed  form  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  The  statement  is  a  summary  of  the 
statutory  returns  ? — These  accounts  were  put  in  the 
comparative  statements  in  the  years  1901-2. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  From  a  ratepayer's  point  of  view  is  that, 
statement  useful  ? — Most  useful.  That  is  what  we  waat, 
so  that  any  ordinary  person  could  see. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  most  valuable  document  ? — Yes.  _ 

Q.  The  Poplar  Union  training  school  establishment 
charges  disappear  in  1905  ? — Yes. 

Q.  It  appears  first  in  1898  ? — It  appears  every  year  up 
to  1904,  including  1904  ;  and  1905  it  is  not  in. 

Q.  The  statistical  statement  showing  the  number  of 
children  in  the  schools  disappears  in  1905? — Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  particulars  of  officers  at  all  in  the 
returns  from  Laindon  Farm  Colony  at  all  ? — That  is  a 
point  on  which  a  deal  of  light  should  have  been  thrown 
instead  of  hiding  it. 

Q.  Do  not  say  hiding  it? — It  was  omitted  from  the 
account. 

Q.  Is  the  Langley  Houi^  receiving  home  included? 
—No. 

Q.  Regarding  the  bakery  account,  what  did  you  find? 
— With  regard  to  the  bakery  account,  there  was  a  balanci 
of  £382  lis.  2d.,  common  charges.  Well,  if  there  was 
£3,800  turnover,  a  10  per  cent,  discount  to  each  school  or 
institution  should  have  been  disclosed.  It  is  as  artificial 
as  it  is  inaccurate. 
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(Mr.  Grant.)  The  whole  of  the  bakery  account  is 
artificial  and  inaccurate. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  matter  with  the  form  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Broodbank  has  been  misled,  what 
happens  is  this  :  The  guardians  buy  their  flour  and 
make  their  own  bread,  and  employ  people  to  make  it,  a 
staff  of  trained  men  to  superintend.  Then  they  charge 
themselves  every  week  the  current  price  of  bread  in  the 
open  market,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  account 
shows  profit  or  loss.  It  is  only  done  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  work  ? — -That  I  agree  with. 

Q.  What  is  your  complaint  ? — Are  these  charges  the 
market  price  you  are  showing  ?    What  is  the  actual  cost  ? 

Q.  The  account  is  not  drawn  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Broodbank  can  see  this.  He  is  a  business  man.  The 
actual  cost  appears  in  the  regular  books  of  the  guardians. 
Flour  bought  and  wages  paid  ;  but  in  order  to  show 
what  the  bakery  costs  every  week  they  charge  up  the 
amount  of  bread  made  at  the  market  price  of  bread  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  show  whether  a  profit  or 
loss  was  made.  It  is  merely  given  for  information  ? — I 
quite  agree.  But  what  is  to  prevent  them  charging 
Messrs.  Blott  in  the  same  way.  I  say  the  prices  should 
be  what  the  goods  actually  cost. 

Q.  That  would  be  absurd.  You  would  only  have  the 
same  account  twice  over.    Just  think  

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  don't  give  him  a  chance. 

(Witness.)  If  you  put  it  this  way.  If  you  credit  the 
bakery  account  with  iUl.,  and  it  only  costs  S^d.,  why  not 
charge  S^d.  ? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  The  price  has  to  be  fixed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  half  year.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the 
half  year  that  the  actual  cost  can  be  ascertained. 

(3fr.  Robb.)  What  is  the  alleged  profit  of  £800  in 
1896  ?    We  will  go  on  now. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Broodbank  has  found  a  mare's  nest  ? 
— I  have  found  nothing. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  wants  explaining.  What  Mr. 
Broodbank  has  done  is  

(Witness.)  My  point  is  that  it  disappears  in  1905. 
Why? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  is  the  point. 

(Air.  Grant.)  Will  Mr.  Broodbank  deal  with  the  point 
he  has  made  ? 

(iltr.  Robh.)  Whether  the  account  was  good  or  bad  it 
disappears  altogether  in  1905  ? — If  it  was  necessary  in  1902 
it  should  have  been  necessary  in  1905. 

Q.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  farm  account  at  the 
Forest  Gate  schools  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  farm  accounts  at  Shenfield  are  mysterious  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  What  happens  there  ? — There  may  be  some  purpose. 
In  1902  the  farm  account  at  Shenfield  

(The  Inspector.)  Is  Shenfield  the  same  as  Hutton  ?— 
Yes.    The  1902  accounts  show  a  profit  on  hay  of  £220. 

(il/j-.  Robb.)  Ah.  But  before  you  go  on,  I  think  I  will 
deal  with  the  general  account.  In  1902  the  profit  shown 
is  £33  4.S.  ?— Yes. 

Q.— The  next  year  a  loss?— In  1903  a  loss  of 
£19  9s.  5d. 

Q.  The  next  year?— A  profit  of  £17  5s.  dd. 

Q.  And  then  it  disappears  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well  then,  I  want  the  rest  of  these  peculiarities 
about  the  farm  account.  Rer.d  the  rest  of  your  evidence  ? 
— In  1902  there  is  shown  a  balance  remaining  of  hay 
valued  at  £220  at  Shenfiek/.  In  1903,  £31  10s.  was 
realised  and  £405  remained  of  this  commodity. 

Q.  That  was  out  of  the  current  year's  stock? — Yes. 
In  the  1904  account  no  hay  is  shown  as  bemg  used,  or 
sold,  and  only  £329  then  remamed  out  of  the  £405  in 
hand  at  the  previous  year. 

( The  Insjxctor.)  Do  you  mean  pounds  sterling  ?  — Yes. 
£70  of  hay  again  in  the  account. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  is  subject  to  valuation  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Then  the  deficit  ought  to  be  wiped  off. 
Did  you  look  at  anything  else  in  these  farm  accounts  ?— 
One  thing  is  that  there  are  no  oats  shown,  and  the  straw 
decreases  in  value. 

Q.  Yes  ?— Thel[oats  diminish  in  value  from  £63  to 
£31  128.  Qd.,  without  any  variation  being  accounted  for. 
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Q.  And  with  regard  to  the  potatoes,  what  did  you  find  3Ir. 
about  them? — It  is  known  that  in  each  year  all  the  Broodhanh, 

potatoes  have  been  disposed  of,  and  in  fact,  all  vegetables   

and  greenstuffs,  but  with  regard  to  potatoes  especiilly,  I  J2  July, 
am  informed  that  they  have  been  credited  to  the  farm  at 
contract  prices,  but  that  the  contract  for  the  supply  of 
potatoes  is  for  "  best  Scotch  "  at  something  like  £4  5s.  or 
£4  10s.  per  ton,  but  the  potatoes  raised  at  Shenfield  are 
of  a  far  inferior  class. 

Q.  Assuming  then  this  is  right,  is  there  anything  to 
show  that  any  deficit  has  been  written  off  ? — Only  the 
mysterious  word,  tilth — tenant  rights. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  think  the  tilth  bears  the  same 
interpretation  as  tenant  rights,  you  are  mistaken. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  I  will  accept  instructions  from  you  on 
matters  of  agriculture. 

(  Witness.)  It  would  mean  value  put  in  the  farm  by  the 
farmer,  and  not  derived  from  the  land. 

Q.  In  all  these  accounts  is  there  anything  given  as  to 
the  person  by  whom  the  value  is  made  ? — No  certificate 
of  valuation  or  any  sign  of  how  it  is  arrived  at. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Well,  now,  Mr.  Broodbank. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  do  not  say  you  know  anything  about 
farming,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  jack  of  all 
trades. 

Q.  Do  you  profess  to  be  a  master  of  any  trade  ? — I  know 
my  own  business. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  You  are  simply  asking  for  information 
and  pointing  out  items  in  the  account  which  call  for 
attention.  There  may  be  much  in  them  or  there  maj' 
be  little,  but  they  are  certainly  very  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary. There  was  a  matter  Mr.  Diamond  mentioned 
about  Messrs.  Cartwright  &  Co.  Have  you  made  any 
inquiries  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Are  you  going  to  deal  with  documents  ? 

(Mr.  Robh.)  I  am  not  putting  everything  in  the  docu- 
ments. I  have  finished  with  all  that.  I  put  them  in  if 
Mr.  Grant  wishes  to  ask  for  them. 

(The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  other  questions? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Only  one  or  two.  ('To  iritness.)  Have  j-ou 
made  inquiries  about  Cartwright's  ? — I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  those  inquiries  ? — I  find  three 
firms  at  59-72,  Hatfield  Street,  Borough.  These  three 
firms  are  Cartwright  &  Co.,  Reynolds,  and  Milns. 

Q.  All  at  the  same  address? — Hatfield  Street,  Borough. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  in  the  Post  Office  Directory  ? — 
It  was  in  the  Post  Office  Diiectory  for  this  year.  "They 
have  different  telephone  numbers.  Milns  &  Co.  have  a 
telephone  at  Victoria  Park  Square.  My  information  is 
that  a  Mr.  Miller  acts  on  behalf  of  the  three  firms.  This 
Mr.  Miller  must  either  be  a  sub-contractor  for  the  three 
firms,  or  he  must  be  manager  for  the  three  firms.  One 
or  the  other.  Sub-contractors  under  Mr.  Miller  took 
work  from  him  and  again  sub-let  it,  so  that  we  1  ave  got 
three  firms  all  sub-contiacling  if  Mr.  Miller  is  not  the 
contractor. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  women  in  the  East 
End? — Not  personally,  but  I  have  their  statements. 

Q.  Just  answer  this.  It  was  suggested  that  every  pos- 
sible information  would  be  given  you  by  the  guardians. 
Did  you  a=k  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  for 
copies  of  the  tender  form  ? — I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lough  ? — I  did. 

Q.  What  request  did  you  make? — I  made  personal 
application  for  a  tender  form,  which  I  understood  would 
be  given  to  anyone  who  wished  to  tender,  but  no  rate- 
payer was  entitled  to  secure  or  see  a  copy. 

Q.  You  eventually  saw  them  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  You  have  obtained  some  very  valuable  information  ? 
■ — A  great  deal. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  At  any  rate,  when  you  asked  for  this 
tender  form  you  were  not  wishing  to  tender  ? — I  repre- 
sented a  large  number  of  ratepayers. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question. 
When  you  asked  for  this  tender  form  you  did  not 
wish  to  tender? — I  did  not  want  to  tender  ;  I  wanted 
information. 

Q.  And  you  were  representing,  who  ? — I  was  repre- 
senting the  alliance,  which,  as  Mr.  Martley  has  said,  has 
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Mr.  been  treated  very  discourteously  by  the  bDard  as  a  body. 

Brooihanh,  Personally,  I  have  nothing  to  eay  as  to  their  conduct. 

^"~r~  We  wanted  information,  and  I  was  told  it  was  no  business 

"   of  any  ratepayer. 

Q.  When  were  you  told  that  ? — By  Mr.  Lough  on  the 
9th  March. 

Q.  Well  '? — I  was  told  it  was  not  the  business  of  any 
ratepayer  to  direct  attention  to  the  guardians. 

Q.  The  only  business  of  the  guardians  was  to  spend 
money.  You  must  pay  a  little  attention.  You  say  Mr. 
Lough  told  you  it  was  not  the  business  of  any  ratepayer  ? 
— I  went  back  and  wrote  some  notes. 

Q.  May  I  see  your  notes  ? — Not  except  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  be  met  by  Mr.  Lough  on  this 
matter? — I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Lougb,  then. 

Q.  It  may  be  you  will  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Broodbank. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lough  told  you  that  if  you 
were  not  a  contractor  you  were  not  entitled  to  a  tender 
form  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  was  given  to  think  that  if  I 
told  a  deliberate  lie  I  might  have  one. 

Q.  You  might  have  been  a  person  who  wanted  to 
tender  ? — But  they  knew  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  not  that  strike  you  as  a  perfectly  reasonable 
explanation.  Any  person  who  came  here  and  said  he 
wanted  to  tender  could  have  a  form  ;  any  person  who 
said  he  represented  ratepayers  could  not  have  one  ? — He 
should  have  it. 

Q.  That  is  another  matter  '? — I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Q.  That  was  the  position  taken  by  the  guardians,  and 
Mr.  Lough  says  he  has  no  recollection  of  the  answer  said 
to  have  been  given.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  March 
you  communicated  with  Mr.  Lough  on  the  matter  and 
you  received  a  reply.  {'The  letters  tvere  2»'oduced.)  The 
answer  was  a  polite  one,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  a  diplomatic 
answer. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  a  polite  answer? — No.  It 
refused  our  request,  and  was  not  polite  from  my  point 
of  view. 

Q.  Now,  just  take  one  or  two  small  things  you  gave 
Mr.  Davy  just  now  ;  will  you  look  at  your  table  (/) 
again.  The  middle  of  the  page  I  asked  you  about. 
You  say  that  you  put  down  there  that  the  relief  in  kind 
in  the  second  week  of  the  Lady  Day  quarter,  1906,  was 
£230  13s.  Qd.,  and  that  the  relief  in  money  m  that  same 
week  was  £885  9s.  Id.,  making  a  total  for  the  week  of 
£1,066  13s.  Id.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  from  ? — 
The  guardians'  minutes. 

Q.  Well,  look  and  see  if  you  can  find  them.  My 
figures  are  entirely  contrary  to  yours.  I  shall  have  to 
supply  you  with  a  list  of  your  inaccuracies,  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Broodbank  ? — We  go  on  information  supplied  by  the 
guardians,  and  as  far  as  we  can  we  deduce  the  figures. 

Q.  Our  minutes  will  show  everything  ? — -Well,  you  look 
them  up. 

(The  Inspector.)  Would  the;e  correspond  with  form 
"A"? 

(Mr.  Lough.)  This  is  form  "  A." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  These  are  all  your  figures? — I  have  only 
a  copy  of  your  minutes. 

Q.  You  put  these  figures  forward  as  being  correct. 
I  have  taken  the  very  first  figures  you  have  put  for  ward, 
and  I  have  told  you  they  are  wrong.  You  pointed  out 
that  the  relief  amounted  to  £1,066.  Mr.  Ford  tells  me 
that  we  have  never  spent  £1,000,  except  in  Christmas 
week.  The  figures  should  have  been  £816  4s.  2d.  ? — 
Then  has  the  non-settled  poor  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  say  the  total  should  be  £816  4s. 
What  is  it  for  the  second  week  ?  Have  you  taken  in  the 
non-settled  poor  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  not  cross-examining  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  get  on, 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now  Mr.  Broodbank,  after  the  letter  of 
the  2nd  March,  refusing  you  tender  forms,  did  you  see 
Mr.  Lough  and  ask  him  to  let  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
tenders  behind  the  guardians'  backs  ? — I  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  never  ask  a  man  to  do  anything  behind  his 
principal's  back. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Broodbank.  We  are  going 
right  to  the  bottom  of  this.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Lough 


about  the  refusal  of  the  tender  forms  at  all  ? — I  did,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  possible  way  he  could 
get  permission  to  get  them  for  me.  What  was  the 
reason  ?    I  wanted  £b  know  why. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  what  you  wanted  them  for  ? — The 
letter  gave  the  reason  that  I  did  not  give  a  reason. 

Q.  The  guardians  have  considered  your  request,  and 
in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  request  is  made  they  refuse?— They  wantsd 
to  know  why  I  wanted  them. 

Q.  They  told  you  why  they  refused — because  of  the 
absence  of  information  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  I  put  to  you  an  information  from  Mr.  Lough, 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Lough,  and  asked  him  to  let  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  tenders  behind  the  guardians'  backs  ? — 
Mr.  Lough  is  not  telling  the  truth,  or  he  misunderstood. 
I  wanted  him  to  persuade  the  board  to  let  me  have  it. 

Q.  He  was  not  an  official  of  the  Poplar  Municipal 
Alliance,  was  he  ? — Oh,  no. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  shall  have  Mr.  Lough  in  the  box. 
If  suggestions  are  made  at  all,  I  shall  have  to  ask 
Mr.  Lough  why  he  did  not  check  the  tenders. 

{The  Impector.)  To  my  mind  the  matter  is  not  one  of 
great  importance.  Here  are  the  figures.  If  Mr.  Brood- 
bank has  made  any  mistakes,  they  can  be  verified? — I 
have  never  seen  form  A.  I  have  taken  the  figures  from 
the  minutes. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  But  they  can  be  checked  by  form  A. 
They  may  not  be  quite  the  same,  but  approximately  so. 

(J/r.  (jrant.)  Now,  about  these  trading  accounts.  Do 
you  understand  what  they  were  for  ? — To  give  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

Q.  You  understand  that?— What  else  could  they  be 
for?  It  is  not  a  statutory  matter  and  they  are  not 
obliged  to  put  them  in. 

Q.  Do  not  you  agree  that  the  guardians  might  wish  to 
check  the  work  they  are  doing  in  the  workhouse  and 
elsewhere? — But  they  need  not  put  them  in  a  public 
book. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  they  should. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Broodbank,  I  put  it  to  you,  that  these 
trading  accounts  were  omitted,  because  it  was  found  they 
were  misunderstood  ? — Misleading. 

Q.  I  say  misunderstoad  ? — Misleading. 

Q.  And  were  dealt  with  by  the  public  as  if  they  were 
actual  cash  transactions  ? — Not  by  me. 

Q.  You  are  not  the  public? — But  I  represent  a  big 
portion. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  the  brains  of  the  people  you 
represent  ? — But  I  have  the  benefit  of  their  brains. 

Q.  But  after  all  you  cannot  get  more  than  a  pint  in  a 
pint  measure  ? — That  is  the  sort  of  personal  remark  we 
should  expect  from  the  guardians. 

Q.  Mr.  Balfour  once  said  :  "  There  is  a  limit  to  human 
''  endurance."  I  am  wrong  in  imagining  that  there  is,  I 
have  to  bear  a  great  deal.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  so 
that  you  can  check  them.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
figures  for  the  second  week  of  Lady  Day  quarter  were. — 
cash  £554  13s.  Id.  and  kind  £231  10s.  7r?.  ?— Then  I 
misunderstood  the  minutes. 

Q.  It  is  quite  possible  ? — And  for  other  people  too. 

Q.  Very  likely  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  in- 
clude the  non-settled  poor? — If  you  show  me  the  minutes 
I  can  put  my  finger  on  it  in  a  minute. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  the  minutes? — It  would  be 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  in  the  Lady  Day  quarter 
of  this  year. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now  let  us  come  to  the  Poplar  Borough 
Municipal  Alliance. 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  You  don't  seem  anxious  to  give  Mr. 
Broodbank  time  to  work  it  out  ? — They  don't  want  any 
working  out.  The  minutes  are  supplied  to  us.  The 
agendas  are  not.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  shall  not 
interfere  before  they  do  anything.  I  got  the  figutes 
from  the  minutes.  A  typewriter  may  make  a  mistake  and 
so  might  we.    These  figures  are  culled  from  the  minutes. 

Q.  The  whole  point  of  the  comparison  is  to  show  the 
large  drop  between  January  of  this  year  and  last? — 
Yes. 
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(jl/j*.  Grant.')  It  is  all  the  difference  if  the  figures  are 
wrong.  Now  let  me  know  a  little  about  the  alliance. 
Can  you  give  Mr.  Davy  the  members  on  the  day  it  was 
formed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  him  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  V — I 
decline  to  tell  you  that.    You  only  want  information. 

Q.  I  have  not  told  you  that  ? — You  have  told  other 
witnesses. 

Q.  I  am  telling  you  now  what  I  want? — You  won't 
get  it. 

Q.  You  can  give  it  ? — I  cannot. 

(J/;-.  Eobb.)  Do  not  say  anything  you  do  not  know. 

(77(6  Inspector.)  Is  it  material  to  this  Inquiry.  Here 
is  an  Inquiry  asked  for  by  the  guardians,  to  be  open  to 
the  public. 

(i/r.  Grant.)  Just  a  minute  

(The  Inspector.)  Even  I  am  not  allowed  to  finish  my 
sentence.  The  evidence  of  this  witness  may  be  good  or 
bad  and  right  or  wrong.  It  is  information  of  a  sort.  I 
believe  one  of  the  objects  the  guardians  had  in  asking 
for  this  Inquiry,  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  put  an 
end  to  statements  they  said  were  false  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  alliance. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  On  the  27th  November,  1905,  Mr.  Lough 
wrote  to  your  Board — submitting  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Poplar  Alliance  and  the  board  on 
the  subject  of  the  guardians'  expenditure,  and  their 
communication  was  acknowledged  on  the  28th.  I  next 
call  your  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  11th  December,  in 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  of  ratepajers,  forwarded  copies  of  resolutions 
passed  at  that  meeting,  and  asked  for  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  guardians. 
Then  on  the  28th  February,  there  was  a  letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  transmitting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  guardians  a  copy  of  a  communication 
which  they  had  received  from  the  alliance  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  provision  of  a  relief  station  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  union,  and  requesting  to  be  furnished 
with  the  guardians'  observations.  Then  on  the  6th  March 
there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lithiby,  stating  that 
"  attention  had  been  drawn  in  various  quarters  to  the 
"  extent  of  pauperism  in  the  Poplar  Union,  and  to  other 
"  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
"  poor  therein.  The  President  has  thought  it  desirable, 
"  therefore,  to  instruct  Mr.  Davy,  C.B.,  the  Board's  Chief 
"  General  Inspector,  to  inquire  and  report,  as  early  as 
"  possible,  with  regard  to  the  general  industrial  and  financial 
"  conditions  of  the  union,  its  pauperism  and  the  administra- 
"  tion  of  the  guardians  and  their  officers.  The  President 
"  feels  no  doubt  that  the  guardians  and  their  officers  will 
"  afford  Mr.  Davy  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  making 
"  his  investigations."  Then  on  the  8th  of  March  the 
guirdians  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  communication 
and  say  that  their  officers  will  be  instructed  to  afford 
IVIr.  Davy  eveiy  assistance  in  their  power  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  investigation.  Then  on  the  19th  of 
March  there  was  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  reference  to  a  preliminary  Inquiry — into 
matters  connected  with  the  union  

(The  In&pector.)  Or  any  question  affecting  their  adminis- 
tration. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  That  is  not  in  my  copy.  These  letters 
seem  clearly  to  show  that  it  was  the  Poplar  Municipal 
Alliance  which  started  this  agitation  for  an  Inquiry,  and 
the  guardians  accepted  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  And  accepted  it  as  a  chance  of  re- 
moving misapprehension.  Here  we  have  a  chance  for 
removing  misapprehension. 

{ilr.  Grant.)  Now,  I  am  asking  who  are  the  gentlemen 
behind  the  alliance. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  2,750  of  them.  You  cannot  have  all  the 
names. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  Have  you  a  list  of  the  members? — I  have 
notLing  of  the  sort. 

{The  Inspector.)  Well,  you  need  not  bother — the  names 
of  the  officers  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  After  six  months'  reckless  statements,  it 
is  easy  to  get  new  subscribers  ?— Pardon  me,  Mr.  Grant. 
The  result  of  this  Inquiry  has  brought  us  a  bigger 
number  than  we  had  hoped  for. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  ? — And  we  shall  get  more 
still  when  we  have  finished. 
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(J/r.  Grant.)  That  I  differ  from  you  about.  Mr. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  let  us  get  on  with  the  witness.  Broodhc 
We  are  a  little  behind.  i^~Jul 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  am  asking  about  the  members.    Is  Mr.   

Bartholomew — was  he  at  the  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Have  you  the  minutes  ? — The  meeting  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  called  by  invitation. 

Q.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  figure  on  the  prospectus 
the  leading  members? — Weil,  they  are  those  who  have 
been  .elected.    They  accepted  positions  on  that  body. 

Q.  Come.    You  have  heard  my  question  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Just  answer  it  ? — I  have  given  you  my  answer. 
Will  you  repeat  your  question  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of 
a  straight  answer  ? 

Q.  Are  the  leading  members  of  your  association 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  prospectus  ? — The 
leading  members  of  the  organisation.  They  are  on  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no? — You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  executive  committee  con- 
trol the  organisation. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Then  you 
ought  to. 

Q.  But  not  in  political  associations? — That  is  non- 
political. 

Q.  Not  a  ratepayers'  association  ? — It  is  not  a  rate- 
payers' association. 

Q.  It  is  not !  Where  is  the  prospectus  :  where  is  that 
bundle  of  documents? 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  read  them. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  until  this  afternoon. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Lough  has  the  information.  What  is 
the  use  of  you  suggesting  you  have  not  got  it  ? 

(J/r.  Grant.)  You  know  perfectly  well  

(J7r.  Rohh.)  I  know  perfectly  well  that  your  clients 
knew  all  about  it  months  ago. 
(J/r.  Grant.)  I  do  not. 
(J/r.  Rohb.)  Then  you  ought  to. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  I  have  to  pick  up  my  case  as  it  goes 
along.  Here  is  the  list,  and  I  will  take  the  first  name, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bartholomew.  How  much  does  he  subscribe 
to  the  alliance  ? — Nothing. 

Q.  Mr.  Bartlett  ?— Not  a  penny. 

Q.  Mr.  Adin  Sheffield.    What  has  he  subscribed  ? — • 
£1  Is. 

Q.  Mr.  P.  Stuart  ?— Nothing. 

Q.  Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow  ?— Nothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  association 
last  year  ? — I  refuse  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Something  must  have  been  paid  for  all  this  work  ? 
— And  the  man  who  is  getting  the  benefit  is  the  man  who 
has  been  deceived  and  seen  his  money  wasted  and 
wrongly  expended.  This  is  the  man  who  has  benefited 
and  who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit. 

Q.  The  terms  of  membership,  I  observe,  are  that 
members  are  to  pay  on  their  assessable  value  ? — That  is 
so,  because  it  is  the  fairest  way. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Bartholomew's  assessable 
value? — Not  a  farthing.  You  do  not  understand  it.  I 
have  told  you  he  does  not  pay  a  farthing,  and  he  has  paid 
on  his  assessment,  which  is  nothing. 

Q.  I  am  ignorant  of  this  matter.  It  would  help  me  to 
know  and  we  would  get  on  much  faster  ? — I  am  not  going 
to  be  misrepresented. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  Mr. 
Gilbert  Bartholomew  is  head  of  Bryant  &  May's?— You 
know  he  is. 

Q.  I  might  be  wrong  ? — You  know. 

Q.  Do  Bryant  &  May's  subscribe  to  the  alliance  ?— 
Yes,  and  it  is  a  much  maligned  firm,  just  to  suit  a  certain 
section. 

Q.  May  I  ask  what  their  subscription  is  ? — I  could  not 
tell  off  hand. 

Q.  A  considerable  sura— may  we  assume  that  they  pay 
on  their  assessment  ?— You  can  assume  what  you  like. 
You  want  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  Bryant  &  May's. 
Attack  me.    I  am  quite  prepared. 
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Mr.  {The  Inspector.)    I  do  not  suppose  anyone  is  suggest- 

Jiroodhank,    ing  that  it  is  wrong  to  form  a  ratepayers'  ass  jciation '? 

  — Oh,  no. 

12  July.  {Mr.  Rohh.)  The  suggestion  is  that  your  clients  may 

squander  the  rates  by  employing  two  counsel,  and  having 
full  shorthand  notes  taken  every  day,  and  conduct  a 
most  elaborate  defence  whereas  the  ratepayers  are  not  to 
be  at  liberty  to  combine  to  expose  anything  they  think  is 
■wrong. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  just  take  a  word  fiomMr.  Robb's 
examination  of  Mr.  Broodbank,  that  the  alliance  was 
formed  on  the  9th  May,  1905,  and  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  municipal 
trading '? — Read  it  properly. 

Q.  That  is  my  note  ? — You  did  not  write  it  accurately. 

Q.  Am  I  wrorg  in  Faying  this? — To  keep  before  the 
electors  the  necessity  for  and  duty  of  each  and  every  one 
taking  a  personal  interest  in  all  local  matters,  particularly 
those  relating  to  municipal  control. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  about  the  President ;  Mr.  Robb  is 
solicitor  to  the  alliance  ? — He  is  not  the  solicitor.  Mr. 
"VV.  H.  K.  Forbes  is  honorary  solicitor  to  the  alliance. 

Q.  I  gave  Mr.  Robb  credit  for  knowing  that  a  honorary 
solicitor  is  a  gentleman  who  works  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Forbes  may  be  advising  Mr.  Robb  whilst  ho  is  appearing 
here  on  behalf  of  the  alliance  V — And  very  ably  too. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Robb  has  also  been  concerned  at  Tun- 
tridge  Wells  and  many  other  places? — Mr.  Elvy  Robb 
also  gave  the  Brighton  Town  Council  a  very  severe 
shaking. 

Q.  I  think  he  was  the  gentleman  who  led  an  agitation 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  ? — Something,  I  know.  Ask  him  to 
speak  for  himself. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  Mr.  Robb  had  conducted  a 
successful  agitation  against  municipal  telephones  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Not  alone  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  all 
Over  the  country.  I  am  responsible  for  conducting  a 
successful  agitation  against  the  ill-conceived  system  of 
municipal  telephones  all  over  the  country. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  don't  want  to 
inquire  into  Mr.  Grant's  political  career.  I  remember 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant  appearing  20  years  ago  on  an  inquiry 
into  the  incorporation  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  And  unsuccessfully.  My  suggestion  is 
how  much  do  the  ratepayers  of  Poplar  subscribe  towards 
the  expenses  of  this  Inquiry? — Absolutely  equally 
according  to  the  rateable  value.  Every  man  according  to 
his  scale  is  paying  equally.  Everything  is  pro  rata.  And 
all,  whether  they  pay  Is.  or  £1  are  seeking  to  see  public 
money  spent  properly. 

Q.  A  most  excellent  speech  ? — I  do  not  want  to  make 
speeches. 

Q.  Now  answer  this.  How  much  of  the  expenses  of 
this  Inquiry  has  been  subscribed  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Poplar  ? — By  the  ratepayers — directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Q.  Are  there  any  guarantors  ? — Not  a  farthing  of  any 
type  or  description. 

Q.  You  agree  with  the  words  of  your  prospectus  that 

your  principal  object  is  ? — To  create  an  interest  in 

local  affairs  and  not  to  be  misled. 

Q.  No,  to  keep  before  the  burgesses  and  the  electors 
the  necessity  for  everj'one  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
local  matters,  particularly  those  relating  to  municipal 
control  ? — Yes,  and  I  flatter  myself  

Q.  May  I  suggest  if  I  say  as  an  agitator  that  you 
have  done  your  work  extremely  well  ? — -This  is  my  first 
experience  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  complaining.  Agitation  is  the  life  of 
public  affairs  in  England.    Well,  Mr.  Broodbank,  I  must 


repeat  my  question.  Are  there  any  subscribers  to  the 
Poplar  Borough^  Municipal  Alliance  who  are  persons 
who  are  interested  in  opposing  municipal  control  ? — • 
Absolutely  none.  Ordinary  ratepayers  on  the  rateable 
list  of  the  borough. 

(  The  Inspector.)  The  whole  of  them  subscribe  ? — They 
subscribe  on  the  basis  of  rating. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  take  the  vice-presidents  now. 
J  ust  look  down  the  list.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  vice- 
presidents  who  have  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the 
alliance  ? — You  know  as  well  as  anyone  else  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bartholomew  represents  Bryant  &  May's  on 
the  alliance,  and  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  represents 
Perry  &  Co. 

Q.  I  have  never  heard  ? — Then  you  should  have  been 
properly  instructed. 

Q,  They  do  not  pay  directly  ?— But  they  pay  through 
the  firms. 

Q.  May  I  iake  it  then  everyone's  name  who  appears 
on  this  sheet,  except  the  hon.  solicitor,  hon.  secretary, 
and  hon.  treasurer,  are  all  subscribers  to  the  alliance 
either  themselves  or  through  limited  companies  to  which 
they  belong  ? — No,  you  are  wrong. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  am  wrong  ? — According  to 
the  rateable  value  they  represent. 

Q.  And  other  subscribers  ? — You  said  large  limited 
companies.  You  must  not  think  this  is  a  manufacturers' 
alliance.  It  is  not  true.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  hon.  solicitor, 
pays  his  subscription  and  gives  us  help.  Mr.  Durant  is 
not  a  limited  company. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? — He  is  a  member  for  the 
north-west  ward.  Poplar  ;  he  is  also  an  executive  com- 
mittee-man. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Durant  pay  a  subscription  ?— He  pays  a 
subscription  on  the  basis  of  his  rateable  value. 

Q.  I  am  only  wanting  to  know  the  genuineness  of  the 
alliance  ? — You  need  not  doubt  the  genuineness,  I  can 
tell  you. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  cannot  gather  what  the  awful  suggestion 
is.  Is  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  I  have  been  pursuing 
my  professional  advocacy  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
with  some  measure  of  success,  I  should  like  to  know. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  want  to  get  on. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  glad  for  the  first  time  I  have  asked 
questions  which  no  one  understood  but  myself.  Will 
you  rise  from  now  till  to-morrow.  Will  you  sit  again  on 
Monday  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  was  hoping  you  would  begin,  Mr. 
Grant.  Mr.  Robb  has  finished.  This  is  his  last  wit- 
ness. Then  there  is  the  man  Pyle  who  v/ants  to  answer 
certain  questions.  Then  you  v/ant  to  cross-examine  the 
relieving  officers. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  Mr.  Oxley,  Dr.  Lamont,  and  Mr. 
Walton. 

{Mr.  Smith.)  And  do  not  forget  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  the  pleasure.  Are  you  Mr 
Smith  ? 

{Mr.  Smith.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  there  is  Miss  Grant.  She  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Children's  Meals  Association.  She  is 
well  known  in  London  and  she  will  give  good  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  not  object  to  her.  Her 
evidence  will  be  valuable. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Marsh  has 
written.  There  are  two  officers  who  say  they  can  give 
information  about  the  stores. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  can  give  evidence  as  to  the 
charges  made  on  the  removal  of  goods.  The  question  is, 
how  it  can  best  be  dealt  with.  We  will  call  them.  That 
will  give  us  enough  for  Monday. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  July  lUh,  1906. 


{The  Inspector.)  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum.  The  facts  are  that  Poplar's 
contribution  to  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum 
bas  risen  from  £23,000  to  £42,000  in  about  five  years, 
the  numbers  chargeable  rising  from  524  to  601.  But 
the  management  of  the  asylum  is  not  directiv  under 
the  control  of  the  Poplar  Guardians,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  unfair  thing  if  this  Inquiry 
extended  over  the  management  of  that  institution, 
especially  as  I  know  there  has  been  a  recent  change 
in  numbers.  As  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  I  have  directed  an  investigation 
to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  contracts  and  figures 
of  the  asylums  district.  That  is  entirely  separate  from 
this,  and  will  be  kept  separate.  The  Inquiry  will  very 
probably  lead  to  further  developments,  but  that  is  not  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  guardians.  I  want  to  keep  that 
entirely  apart,  as  they  are  not  responsible  for  any  extrava- 
gance, if  there  bas  been  any  extravagance.  That  is  the  first 
point  I  wanted  to  mention.  My  second  point  is  thi^.  This 
Inquiry  is  necessarily  costing  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
the  position  is  rather  a  topsy-turvy  one.  Some  ratepayers 
complain  of  the  extravagance,  and  yet  out  of  the  rates 
these  expenses  have  to  come.  I  mention  this  because  I 
know  that  it  will  be  in  our  miads,  and  I  can  safely  rely 
upon  everyone  concerned  helping  me  to  minimise  the  cost 
as  far  as  possible  by  keeping  the  Inquiry  as  short  as 
possible,  for  time  is  money,  and  by  keeping  the  Inquiry 
to  points  which  concern  the  guardians,  we  shall  keep 
down  the  expense.  I  thought  it  would  be  convenient  for 
me  to  say  this,  that  on  looking  into  my  office  engage- 
ments I  see  it  will  be  impossible — there  are  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  against  my  continuing  this  Inquiry 
after  the  end  of  this  month,  and,  therefore,  if  the  Inquiry 
should  run  on  to  then  I  should  have  to  adjourn  until 
October.  This  I  should  regret,  because  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  guardians  who  are  made  to  bear  and 
who  feel  very  strongly  the  suspense  of  the  Inquiry.  I 
bop3  it  will  not  be  necessary.  But  as  my  engagements — 
my  office  engagements — do  not  permit  me  to  sit.  I  think 
it  is  as  well  to  say  this.  I  shall  give  as  many  days  as  I 
possibly  can  between  the  end  of  the  month  and  now. 

(J/r.  Eobb.)  There  is  one  matter,  sir,  I  desire  to  refer 
to.  I  received  on  Saturday  last  from  JMr.  Marsh  the 
return  which  was  asked  for  in  respect  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  installation  at  the  workhouse.  That  is 
a  very  important  return,  indeed,  because  I  find  that, 
including  repairs  and  renewals,  but  exclusive  of  coal  or 
depreciation,  the  electric  light  installation  last  year  cost 
£3,294  5s.  9d.,  which  included  an  instalment  of  £1,033, 
which  I  suppose  would  be  termed  sinking  fund  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  which  is  not  so  termed  here.  It  is  an 
instalment  towards  repayment  of  loan.  Then  it  is  stated 
here  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is  not  included  in  that  amount. 
Anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  electrical  installation 
knows  that  the  coal  is  a  most  important  item.  My 
information  is  that  coal  which  should  properly  be  debited 
to  the  electric  light  installation  is  at  least  £1,000,  and 
probably  more.  If  that  is  so,  it  would  bring  the  cost  last 
year  to  over  £4,000.    The  units  generated  ■ 

(ilir.  Grant.)  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  this  has 
practically  been  in  evidence. 

{Mr  Eobb.)  It  is  your  return. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  Excuse  me,  it  is  not  my  return.  You 
have  added  to  my  return  a  figure  of  your  own,  which  jou 
say  is  £1,000. 

(Jlr.  Robb.)  I  will  tike  that  at  once.  If  the  coal  is 
less  than  a  thousand  pounds  I  will  accept  any  figure  you 
give  at  once. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  are  you  driving  at,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  going  to  show  the  necessity  for 
expert  investigation. 

( The  Inspector.)  You  suggest  I  should  ■■ 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Refer  it  to  an  electrical  engineer.  ^ 

{The  Inspector.)  One  of  our  own  experts  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  because  I  know  something  about  this. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  return  was  prepared  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Auditor. 

{31r.  Robb.)  He  is  not  an  expert. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  say  he  was. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  check  this,  Mr.  Lough  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  No,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  first  thing  would  be  to  let  Mr. 
Lough  look  at  it. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  take  it  Mr.  Lough  and  Mr.  Marsh  are 
in  touch.  I  received  it  from  the  solicitor  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  I  assume  it  is  correct,  naturally.  But  I  under- 
stand the  guardians  themselves  • 

{Mr.  Grant.)  They  came  from  you,  sir.  We  have  not 
checked  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  have  it  checked.  I  shall 
consider  whether  we  shall  not  have  a  sub-inquiry  into  this. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  I  know  some- 
thing about  electric  light  stations.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
stations  in  the  country,  and  have  some  experience  of 
electrical  matters.    I  have  never  seen  until  recently  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  it  usual  for  Mr.  Robb  to  give  evidence 
like  this  ? 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  There  are  many  towns  in  the  country 
being  lighted  at  less  cost. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  not  

{3Ir.  Rubb.)  I  will  willingly  go  into  the  box. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  I  can  get  Mr.  Robb  into  the  box  I 
shall  be  delighted. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  return  of  large  expenditure. 
If  that  expenditure  is  too  large  for  what  they  bought, 
Mr.  Lansbury  will  be  called  to  remedy  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  say  in  justice  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  we  have  already,  as  Mr.  Lansbury 
tells  me,  asked  the  Local  Governmeut  Board  to  inquire 
into  these  figures,  and  they  seat  an  inspector  down  to  go 
into  them,  and  he  went  into  them. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  And  decided  against  Mr.  Crooks  and 
me  on  the  whole  matter.    It  is  unfair,  this  statement. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  May  I  send  for  an  electrical  engineer '? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  suggest  to  shorten  the  whole 
matter,  Mr.  Robb.  First  let  us  have  your  expert's 
return,  sir,  and  then  hive  Mr.  Robb's,  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  it  he  should  go  into  the  box,  whatever  his 
report. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Certainly. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
matter.    I  did  not  know  of  this. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  has  been  no  investigation  of  an 
expert  character. 

{The  Impector.)  That  I  do  not  know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Not  by  an  electrical  expert.  I  am  told 
one  of  your  inspectors  sent  in  figures.  What  I  am  urging 
is  an  independent  electrical  expert. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Would  the  Local  Government  Board 
send  down  an  expert  V 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  We  had  Mr.  Mott. 

{The  Inspector.)  Who  is  he  ? 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  A  South  London  electrical  engineer. 
He  came  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Benjamiu  Baker.  He  is 
connected  with  the  South  London  Railway  ;  he  is  an 
expert. 
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(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  do  not  care  whether  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
or  any  one  else  

{The  Inspector.)  As  Mr.  Robb  has  said  so  much  I  am 
going  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  asking  Mr.  Lansbury 
to  tell  us  about  this. 

{Mr.  Lanslniry.)  That  is  what  we  did.  Some  of  us 
were  dissatisfied  with  regard  

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  was  this  'i 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  Three  years  ago,  I  believe.  We  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  whole  of  the  electricity  underlaking, 
and  I  moved  that  the  Local  Government  Board  hold  an 
Inquiry  into  the  whole  matter.  To  that  an  amendment 
was  proposed  that  we  ask  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  to  send  an 
electrical  expert  to  advise  as  to  whether  we  had  got  value 
for  money,  and  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker's  expert  was  Mr  Mott,  a  gentleman 
who,  I  believe,  was  the  engineer  for  the  tubes  of  London. 
His  report  really  blessed  the  scheme.  He  told  us  to 
make  various  additions,  to  which  your  Board  agreed  and 
said  we  ought  to.  Then  our  own  engineer  brought  an 
alternative  scheme.  The  Local  Government  Board  on 
that  sent  down  an  engineer  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  on  his  report  our  engineer's  proposals  were  adopted 
as  against  Mr.  Mott's  proposals,  and  for  myself,  I  at  any 
rate  covered  myself  on  the  advice  of  these  two  men,  and 
it  is  on  their  advice  we  have  taken  all  the  action. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Any  practical  man  would  light  a  town  of 
20,000  people  for  the  money. 

{3fr.  Lansbury.)  Mr.  Davy,  on  that  may  I  point  out 
what  Mr.  Robb  has  left  out  of  account.  The  whole  of 
that  coal  and  the  whole  arrangements  down  there  are 
mixed  up  with  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to  the 
whole  institution. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  find  the  Board  sent  down  Mr.  North 
and  Mr.  Hooper.  Mr.  Hooper  is  within  my  own  knowledge 
an  expert. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  date? 

{2'he  Inspector.)  I  do  not  know. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Anything  Mr.  Ross  Hooper  says  on 
electrical  matters  I  shall  accept. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  shall  see  Mr.  Hooper.  We  shall 
postpone  further  consideration  of  this  matter. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  may  help.  Mr.  Lough  has  handed 
me  a  letter  from  your  Board,  March  10th,  1905  :  "I  am 


"  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  union  to 
"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
"  No.  10,444a,  stating  that  the  Board's  Engineering  Inspec- 
"  tor,  Mr.  Hooper,  proposes  to  visit  the  Poplar  Union  Work- 
"  house  on  the  24th  instant,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
"  extension  of  the  engineering  plant."  If  you  look  at  the 
papers  for  the  24th  March,  1905,  you  will  get  it. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  My  point  is  not  whether  it  was  wise  to 
extend,  I  want  the  comparative  cost. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hooper's 
engagements  are.  If  I  sit  a  day  that  will  suit  him  you 
can  have  him. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes.  May  we  have  the  quantity  of  coals 
and  the  number  of  8  c.p.  lamps  installed.  The  return  is 
incomplete  without  these. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  A  Local  Government  Board  return. 

(Mr  Robb.)  You  should  know  the  number  of  lamps. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  under  a  misapprehension.  That 
is  your  return.  We  have  copied  it  and  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Robb. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  extracted  by  the  auditor  from  your 
figures. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  see  about  the  whole  question. 
What  have  we  got  next.  Was  not  a  contractor  to  be 
called  '? 

{Mr.  Good.)  On  the  last  occasion  I  spoke  to  you  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Miss  Grant  is  here — one  of  the  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  Board.    She  is  going  away. 

{The  Inspector.)  Shall  we  take  her  out  of  order? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  will. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  she  be  long  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  very  long. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  have  you  got,  Mr.  Good  ? 

{.^fr.  Good.)  We  want  to  clear  one  or  two  allegations 
against  a  contractor. 

{The  Inspector.)  Which  shall  we  do  first  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  give  way.  Miss  Grant  says  she  can 
come  next  week.    I  do  not  want  to  begin  my  case  yet. 

{The  Inspector.)  Use  your  discretion. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  shall  call  Mr.  Pyle. 


Mr.  H.  Pyle  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


3Ir.  Pyle,        {Tlie  hispector.)  Have  you  been  sworn  ? — -On  Monday 
  last. 

16  July.         ^jj^.  (jQQfi^  ^  lyjp^  Pyle,  how  many  years  have  you  been 
in  Poplar  ? — Fifteen  years. 

Q.  During  the  15  years  you  have  been  there  have  you 
had  any  complaint  made  against  you  as  regarding  unfair 
dealing  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge.  We  may  take  it  you  have 
had  no  complaint  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Until  this  Inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  The  first  item  I  am  going  to  touch — I  see  from  the 
notes  that  there  was  a  bath  alleged  to  be  put  in  by  you 
at  a  cost  of  £150.    Is  that  correct  or  incorrect  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Where  is  the  allegation  that  it  was  put  in 
by  Mr.  Pyle  ? 

{Mr.  (rood.)  Yes.  I  read  the  notice  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers  that  there  was  a  bath  at  the  Master's 
house  costing  £150. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  was  £120. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  believe  it  was  £120  at  one  time  and  it 
went  up  to  £150.    It  is  printed  in  the  shorthand  notes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Did  you  have  a  bath  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  not  a  question  whether  this  bath 
was  put  in  at  a  cost  of  £120.  That  is  part  of  the 
guardians'  case. 

{Mr  Good.)  The  allegation  is  that  he  took  unfair 
advantage  of  his  contract.  It  matters  to  Mr.  Pyle.  He 
is  subpoenaed  here,  and  there  are  no  end  of  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Robb,  and  I  am  going  to  challenge  those 
allegations. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  had  it  to  do  with  the  bath  ? 


{Mr.  Good.)  The  bath  was  put  in  at  cost  price.  {To 
tvitness.)    What  price  did  you  charge  for  that  bath  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Read  from  the  shorthand  notes. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Very  well.  "Cross-examination.  Did 
"  you  have  a  bath  fitted  up  at  the  workhouse  ?  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact  

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object.  I  find  no  reference  here  to  Mr. 
Pyle.    The  bath  may  have  been  supplied  by  anyone. 

{The  Insp)ector.)  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Pyle. 

{Mr.  Good.)  It  has.  My  client  is  being  shot  at  here 
and  no  explanation  is  given. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  is  not  shot  at. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  must  ask  the  question.  Did  you  supply 
a  bath  to  the  master  ? — Yes. 

Q  Well,  that  must  be  the  bath.  How  much  did  you 
charge  for  that  bath  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  This  does  not  arise  on  my  cross  examina- 
tion. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Mr.  Robb  is  making  a  technical  objection, 
{The  Inspector.)  That  is  not  a  technical  objection. 
Did  you  hear  what  I  said  about  the  expense  of  this 
Inquiry  ?  Where  is  anything  alleged  against  Mr.  Pyle, 
even  if  Mr.  Pyle's  name  was  mentioned  ?  It  was  not 
mentioned. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Reading  these  notes  it  is  charged  that  he 
improperly  

(;l/r.  Robb.)  There  is  no  suggestion. 

{Mr.  Good.)  If  Mr.  Robb  will  say  he  did  not  supply 
the  bath,  very  well. 

{The  Inspector.)  Just  attend  to  this.  It  does  not  matter 
to  the  tradesman  whether  the  bath  cost  £100  or  £200 
provided  it  is  honest  value. 
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(Mr.  (rrant.)  May  I  point  out,  if  it  does  not  affect 
Mr.  Good  it  affects  me,  Mr.  Pyle  is  the  contractor  for 
ironmongery. 

(Mr.  Riibb.)  You  can  ask  it  later  on. 

(Mr.  (hunt.)  Let  us  have  done  with  it  now. 

(Mr.  liobb.)  If  Mr.  Good  is  entitled  to  ask  questions 
arising  out  of  my  cross-examination  and  if  he  roams  over 
the  notes  at  will  we  shall  never  be  finished. 

,(J/?'.  Good.)  As  a  matter  of  faot,  Mr.  Pyle,  the  first 
item  which  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Robb  is  asbestos.  I  see 
the  charge  is  made  that  your  accepted  tender  for  1905-G 
was  2s.  Gd.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  another  tender 
in  this  matter  by  Messrs.  Stephens? — No,  I  was  not 
aware. 

Q.  You  may  take  it  there  was,  and  the  price  was  2s.  6d. 
the  same  as  yours.  I  am  going  to  suggest  taking  one 
tender  is  not  a  sufficient  test.  Come  to  asbestos  washers. 
Item  ,3.  I  see  you  charge  5s.  Have  you  got  an  invoice  here 
showing  the  actual  cost  of  these  particular  washers  V — I 
have  not  an  invoice. 

(IVie  Inspector.)  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Good,  of  course, 
of  the  risk  about  asking  for  invoices  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  I  am  going  to  be  absolutely  open. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  charge  you  have  to  meet  is  that 
he  must  have  got  information. 

(Mr.  Good.)  There  are  other  charges  made  against  my 
client,  and  in  order  to  clear  him  I  have  to  meet  them.  I 
shall  not  be  very  long.  I  shall  go  through  them  shortly. 
I  want  to  take  one  or  two  items.  (To  icitness.)  Let  us 
go  to  coal  scuttles.  You  charge  .30s.  Have  you  got  the 
invoice  of  that.  Read  the  price  you  actually  paid  ? — 33s. 
a  dozen. 

Q.  You  paid  33s.  a  dozen  V 

(Mr.  Robh.)  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  in  wholesale 
invoices  unless  we  know  the  discount  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  You  may  have  a  look  at  the  invoice. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  am  bound  to  say  there  has  been  a 
misunderstanding.  The  point  is  not  that  30s.  a  dozen  has 
been  charged,  but  that  in  the  next  year  it  is  20s. 

(Mr.  Good.)  I  am  going  to  say  the  rejected  tender  used 
against  me  is  no  less  than  34s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Pyle,  what  is  the  discount  on  30s.  The  33s.  you  men- 
tioned was  less  discount  V — It  is  36s.,  less  discount,  bring- 
ing it  to  33s.  nett. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  lost  there '? — That  is  so. 

Q.  You  actually  lost.  It  is  being  put  to  you  that  you 
are  gaining.  Now  we  get  Item  30  V — I  might  just  men- 
tion the  rejected  tender  was  14s.  on  that  occasion,  and  it 
is  my  idea  I  could  prove  to  you  that  they  could  not  be 
supplied  for  14s.  Mr.  Robb  has  twitted  me  with  Pryke  & 
Palmer's  tender,  whereas  I  have  the  invoice  here  to  show 
they  have  cost  me  33s.  It  necessarily  follows  there  is  no 
firm  could  supply  them  at  Pryke  &  Palmer's  price. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  that  Pryke 
<§:  Palmer's  wanted  this  contract  V — They  tendered  for 
several  years. 

Q.  And  their  object  would  be  the  same  as  yours,  to 
keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible  in  some  cases,  and  make 
a  profit  in  others  ? — -Yes. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  the  prices  of  coal  scuttles 
vary  ? — No. 

Q.  Then  why  in  the  next  year  do  you  tender  at  20s. '? 
— Because  I  had  a  lot  in  stock. 

(Mr.  Good.)  That  is  the  explanation,  and  a  very  good 
explanation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  take  you  to 
Item  22.  Six  dozen  estimated  ;  18  dozen  supplied. 
Your  price  there  is  the  same — English  table  forks — your 
price  is  the  same  as  Pryke     Palmer's — 2s.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  think  it  would  follow  from  that  if  you  supplied 
these  articles  at  the  same  price  as  Pryke  &  Palmer's,  you 
had  no  information  at  all? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  to  32.  Tell  me  whether  that  was 
a  losing  or  a  gaining  item  ? — Which  is  that  ? 

Q.  The  2s.  fork  ? — There  was  not  much  in  it. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  to  32.  That  is  the  case  Mr.  Robb 
was  asking  for  and  I  am  going  to  use  it  strongly.  Six 
dozen  the  estimated  quantity  ;  you  supplied  no  less  than 
18  dozen — three  times  the  estimated  quantity.  Inmates' 
table  knives — 18  dozen,  that  is  three  times  the  estimated 
quantity — supplied  at  3s.,  whereas  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
was  no  less  than  6s.  Did  you  lose  or  gain  on  that  ? — I 
lost. 


Q.  Lost  considerably  ? — Yes. 

(The  Itispector.)  I  must  ask  you  why  in  the  world  did 
you  tender  next  year  at  Is.  ? — I  think  because — I  stated 
at  my  examination — that  I  had  a  considerable  number  in 
stock. 

(Mr.  Good.)  If  you  hadn't  this  contract  on  this 
occasion  you  would  have  lost  money  considerably  V — They 
would  have  been  useless. 

Q.  Thrown  on  your  hands  ?— Decidedly. 

Q.  Now,  35.  Your  charge — carving  knives  for  inmates 
— I  see  you  charge  lO.y.  in  1905  and  40s.  in  1906.  Was 
the  sample  changed  at  all  in  these  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Changed,  I  believe,  entirely  ? — Changed  entirely. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  your  increase  in  price.  Would 
you  tell  me  what  the  difference  was ';' — I  believe  that  the 
previous  sample  was  a  table  knife  of  an  inferior  quality 
of  steel.  The  carving  knife  of  that  inferior  quality  of 
.steel  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  for  190(5-7  the 
board  wanted  something  better,  and  in  that  case  I  had  to 
alter  my  price  accordingly. 

Q.  Let  me  take  the  rejected  tender  price — Pryke 
&  Palmer.    Was  that  only  at  5s.  ? — Absolutely  no. 
Q.  It  was  impossible  ? — Impossible. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Would  you  mind  ascertaining  who  told 
him  that  the  board  wanted  something  better  V — I  have 
the  notes. 

(Mr.  Goxl.)  How  did  you  get  that  information. 
Were  they  samples  V — I  saw  the  samples. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  the  difference.  That  answers 
Mr.  Robb.  Item  39,  ladles,  your  price  is  10s.  in  1905-6. 
I  find  that  Stephens',  the  other  rejected  tender,  was  22s., 
and  I  find  Pryke  &  Palmer's  do  them  at  6s.  ? — Decidedly 
not. 

Q.  You  have  an  invoice  if  necessary,  the  price  you 
actually  quote  V — I  have  an  invoice  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  you  paid  for  it — the  nett  price 
I  want  ? — lis.  dd.  a  dozen. 

Q.  Thank  you.  I  am  not  going  right  through,  but  I 
want  to  show  one  or  two  of  these  cases  Mr.  Robb  has 
touched  upon  and  explain  them.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  sir,  I  can  go  through  the  whole  lot  and  answer 
every  one,  and,  sir,  if  I  am  challenged,  I  will  do  so  with 
your  permission. 

(The  Ins^jector.)  Ask  him  about  Item  No.  60. 

(Mr.  Good.)  60,  sir,  I  was  coming  to  60,  sir.  But  I  am 
taking  just  one  item  before.  I  take  52,  Mr.  Pyle.  The 
scissors,  9s.  your  price,  I  find  the  other  rejected  tender, 
Stephens',  was  16s.  6r/.  That  is  considerably  in  advance 
of  yours,  and  the  rejected  tender,  Pryke  \'  Palmer, 
was  6s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  explain  to  me  why 
in  1905  there  was  9.s-.  charged  by  you  and  in  1906-7  4s.  6(/. 
was  the  charge.  Was  the  sample  the  same  ? — Well,  that 
is  rather  an  ambiguous  term — scissors.  There  are  various 
sizes  and  I  have  to  take  one  with  the  other.  I  consider 
9s.  was  a  fair  charge,  and  I  contend  my  price  in  1907 
ought  to  have  been  9s.  also.  I  believe  all  the  scissors  I 
supplied  were  worth  quite  9(/.  each. 

Q.  Let  me  take  60. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Why  did  you  put  them  in  at  4s.  Cnl. 
Had  you  a  stock  in  hand  then  ? — I  have  a  considerable 
stock. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  in  this  particular  case,  why  you 
drop  the  price  of  scissors? — I  can  please  myself  in  regard 
to  prices. 

(]\[r.  Good.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1905-6  it  is  the 
ratepayers  who  get  the  benefit  ? 

Robb.)  I  must  point  out  

(Mr.  Good.)  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  on. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  This  statement  involves  serious  charges 
against  the  guardians  and  the  officials. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  understand.  Mr,  Good  is 
not  appearing  for  the  guardians,  and  it  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  the  guardians,  or  some  of  them,  are  in 
favour  of  going  into  the  whole  system. 

(^fr.  Rohb.)  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is  that  the 
guardians,  although  they  altered  some  tenders,  did  not 
alter  the  specification  of  the  tender,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
they  took  a  large  quantity  one  year  and  a  small  quantity 
another. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Good  is  not  appearing  for  the 
guardians. 
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{Mr.  Good.)  I  am  merely  appearing  for  the  contractor. 
The  guardians  are  well  protected  by  Mr.  Grant. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Grant  will  make  his  own  case  later  on. 

{Mr.  Good.')  Take  this  Item  No.  60 — sad  irons.  Have 
you  got  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  112  lbs.  the  estimated  quantity,  although  only  8  lbs. 
supplied.    I  really  do  not  know  what  sad  irons  are  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Iron  has  gone  up  10  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Only  8  lbs.  supplied,  you  know  that  ?— 
Yes. 

Q.  Your  price  was  4(Z.  I  find  another  rejected  tender, 
Messrs.  Stephens',  was  3(7.,  whereas  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
was  \\d.  Is  that  a  true  price  or  not,  Pryke  & 
Palmer's  ? — They  should  be  about  2d.  a  lb.,  I  believe 
they  cost  them. 

Q.  What  would  your  profit  be  on  the  8  lbs.? — Is.  M. 

Q.  Is.  4fZ.  Very  well,  that  deals  with  that.  You 
might  get  on.  Let  us  take  you  to  blind  furniture,  72. 
Nine  dozen  the  estimated  quantity  in  1905-6.  Your 
tender  is  10s.,  Stephens'  rejected  tender  was  6s.,  whereas 
the  rejected  tender  oE  Pryke  &  Palmer  was  Is.  (,d. 
Could  they  supply  them  at  Is.  Qd.  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Q.  You  have  the  invoice  showing  the  profits  you  made 
on  that  transaction  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

{The  Intipector.)  There  could  be  no  profit  because  none 
■^ere  bought. 

{Mr.  Good.)  There  were  some  bought  in  years  gone  by. 
{The  Inspector.)  We  are  only  talking  of  this  year. 

{3Ir.  Good.)  Previous  years  indicate  the  price  ?  What 
do  they  cost  ? — 12s.  a  dozen  nett. 

{The  Inspector.)  Why  in  the  world  do  you  in  the  next 
year  offer  to  supply  them  for  6s.  ? — I  had  several  in  stock, 
sir. 

{Mr.  Good.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Pryke  &  Palmer 
supplied  them  at  Is.  6d.,  they  would  have  made  a  very 
considerable  loss  ? — 10s.  on  each  dozen. 

Q.  That  is  the  rejected  tender.  Let  me  get  to  103, 
Suffolk  latches.  Four  dozen  estimated  :  three  dozen 
supplied,  and  I  see  you  charge  12s.  6f/.,  whereas  Pryke 
&  Palmer's  charged  3s.  Could  Pryke  &  Palmer's  have 
made  a  profit  on  that  transaction  ? — They  cannot  supply 
them. 

Q.  You  have  an  invoice,  I  think.  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  it  costs  you  ? — They  cost  me  lis.  a  dozen,  plus 
the  carriage. 

Q.  So  your  profit  was  extremely  small  ?  —Yes. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  you  made  a  tremendous  profit  out  of 
that  transaction.  Was  it  lis.  nett? — lis.  plus  the 
carriage,    lis.  nett. 

Q.  Locks,  104.  Two  dozen  the  e-timated  quantity  ; 
one  dozen  supplied.  Your  chari^e  is  20s.,  whereas  Pryke 
&  Palmer's  was  8s.  Could  Pryke  &  Palmers  have 
supplied  at  8s.  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Q.  Tell  the  learned  Inspector  what  they  actually  cost 
you  ? — They  cost  me  from  the  works  los.  a  dozen. 

Q.  15s.  a  dozen,  whereas  Pryke  &  Palmer's  was  8s. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  They  are  only  galvanised  padlocks  ? — They 
are  galvanised,  two  lever  padlocks. 

{The  Inspector.)  Pryke  &  Palmer  may  have  had  a  lot 
in  stock  too. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Very  likely  they  had,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  kept  low.    It  is  nothing  more  or  less. 

{The  Inspector.)  Take  care  we  do  not  throw  imputa- 
tions on  Pryke  &  Palmer. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I?  am  not  doing  so.  What  he  throws 
against  me,  he  puts  in  Pryke  &  Palmer's  and  the  others 
all  the  way  through  against  me.  I  think  it,  is  an  unfair 
test — absolutely  unfair. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Good,  I  compared  the  two  years,  not 
one. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  suggest  that  Pr>ke  &  Palmer's  did  not 
mind  in  the  first  year,  because  they  could  not  ascertain 
the  quantities.    It  is  an  absolutely  unfair  test. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  about  the  guardians  ? 

{Mr.  Good.)  The  guardians?  I  don't  represent  the 
guardians.  They  are  ably  protected  by  Mr.  Grant.  121 
pie-dishes,  enamelled.    I  see  three  dozen  the  estimated 


quantity  ;  one  dozen  supplied.    20s.  your  price.    I  see 
Stephens'  was  28s.,  8s.  in  advance.    Pryke  &  Palmer's 
was  6s.    Could  they  have  suppled  them  at  6s.  ? — No. 
Q.  You  might  go  to  copper  pipe  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  to  clear  up  a  point.  In  your 
examination  you  said  the  price  of  pie-dishes  depended 
upon  the  size  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Who  decided  what  size  of  pie-dishes  should  be 
ordered  ? — The  board  would  decide  that. 

Q.  The  guardians  ? — They  might  order  any  size  ;  I 
should  have  to  supply  it. 

Q.  It  was  a  tender  which  varied  in  size  very  much  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  biggest  pie-dish  ?— 
The  biggest  cost  £1  4s. 

Q.  And  the  smillest  ? — That  would,  I  suppose,  cost 
from  6s.  to  £1  4s. 

{The  Inspiector.)  That  is  a  risky  tender? — Take  one 
with  the  other. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  If  you  had  the  bad  luck  to  have  only 
big  pie-dishes  ordered? — I  should  have  to  supply  them. 

Q.  Who  has  the  ordering  of  these  things  ? — They  are 
ordered  according  to  their  requirements. 

Q.  The  requirements  of  the  officers  ? — According  to 
the  requirements  of  the  kitchen. 

Q.  The  guardians  would  not  know  themselves  how 
many  pie-dishes  would  be  required  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  know. 

Q.  Advised  by  the  master  or  the  matron  ? — Ordered 
according  to  what  they  wanted. 

Q.  From  a  specification  from  the  officers  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  In  consequence  the  officers  might  put  you  to  a  con- 
siderable loss  if  they  ordered  big  things  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  articles  of  these  various  sizes  ? — One 
or  two. 

{3fr.  Robb.)  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  about  pie-dishes. 

{3fr.  Grant.)  It  would  clear  up  the  thing  if  we  knew 
what  the  procedure  was. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  is  a  requisition  to  each  house 
committee — a  printed  requisition. 

{The  Insjtector.)  It  goes  before  the  house  committee  ? 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  And  is  passed  by  them  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  engineering  department  that  requisition 
would  come  from  the  engineer  through  the  master,  and 
two  jjeople  would  estimate. 

^{The  Inspector.)  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
of  the  guardians  were  averse  to  the  system. 

(.I/?-.  Lansbury.)  It  is  an  enormous  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  officers. 
{llie  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  will  find  we  made  a  definite  repre- 
sentation to  the  Local  Government  Board,  pointing  out 
how  vicious  the  contract  system  was,  and  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  central  system. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  see  I  cannot  go  into  that  now. 

{Mr.  Good.)  112,  Mr.  Pyle,  56  lbs.  estimated  ;  35 
supplied.  Originally  we  had  the  figures  49  supplied.  Your 
price.  Is.  M.  ;  Pryke  and  Palmer's,  id.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  looking  at  the  marlcet  price  of  copper,  could  they  be 
supplied  at  that  price  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Q.  Or  anything  near  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  about  the  price  ? — The  price,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  is  about  Is.  Q^d. 

Q.  So  Pryke  and  Palmer's,  if  they  had  the  contract, 
would  lose  considerably  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  being  in  the  trade  you  are  in  the  know  ? — The 
price  of  these  things  varies  with  the  price  of  copper. 

{The  Inspector.)  Copper  piping  ? 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  That  is  a  requisition. 

{Mr.  Good.)  Let  me  take  you  to  copper  piping — 133, 
112  lbs.  estimated;  351  purchased.  Your  price  2s.?— 
Yes. 

Q.  I  see  Stephens'  tender  was  2s.  3i.,  and  the  rejected 
tender  of  Pryke  &  Palmer  Is.  M.  Could  Pryke  &  Palmer 
supply  that  at  Is.  2d.  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Q.  I  can  go  into  a  considerable  number  of  others  show- 
ing that  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender  is  not  a  test  tender,  if  I 
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may  say  so,  and  if  one  compared  their  tenders  you  would 
find  my  client  is  considerably  lower.  I  am  not  taking 
these  item  by  item,  or  I  should  take  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day. 

{Hie  Inspector.)  The  point  of  it  all  is  that  between  the 
two  years  1905-6,  the  rejected  tender  of  Pryke  &  Palmer 
shows  very  little  variation  in  the  prices  of  articles.  The 
majority  of  them  are  the  same  price  as  before.  In  the 
accepted  tender  the  variation  is  quite  considerable. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  cannot  quite  agree,  for  this  reason.  If 
I  call  your  attention  to  93,  there  cannot  be  much  variation 
in  that.  I  find  in  1905  Pryke  &  Palmer's  price  was 
19s.  &d.,  and  it  drops  to  17.s.  M.  the  next  year.  The  next 
item  to  this  is  more  forceful,  I  think.  The  price  is  19s.  ; 
yet  in  1906  it  jumps  to  £1  6s.  It  is  decidedly  unfair. 
{To  vntness.)  Mr.  Pyle,  to  conclude,  there  have  been 
charges  made  against  you  of  obtaining  secret  information. 
Did  you  at  any  time  obtain  any  information  secretly  ? — ■ 
Never. 

Q.  You  have  been  charged  with  relations  with  Madeley 
which  are  not  justified  by  business  relations.  Is  that 
correct  or  incorrect  ? — Incorrect,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  been  charged  with  receiving  refreshments 
from  Madeley.  How  many  times  have  you  received 
refreshments  from  Madeley  during  the  whole  course  you 
knew  him  ?— As  far  as  I  can  remember,  al>out  a  dozen 
times. 

Q.  How  many  years  would  that  cover  V — I  believe  I 
have  been  a  contractor  for  the  Poplar  Board  ten  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  once  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  then,  you  are  also  being  charged 
with  business  relations  with  officers  and  guardians 
improper  to  a  contractor.  Is  that  correct  or  incorrect  ? — 
Incorrect. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  to  that  dramatic  incident  that 
Mr.  Robb  put  in — the  brass  tablet.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
regai'ding  that  patent,  when  was  it  taken  out  ? — About 
ten  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  it  lapse.  Has  it  lapsed  ? — It  has 
lapsed. 

Q.  When  did  it  lapse  ? — About  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  So  we  ai'e  going  into  ancient  history.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  article  there  was  provided  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  profit  was  on  that 
transaction  ? — -A  few  pounds.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  came  to  2s. 

Q.  As  regards  bribery,  have  you  ever  by  goods  or  money 
attempted  to  influence  any  officers  or  guardians  ? — No. 
Mr.  Greaves,  the  electrical  engineer,  who  was  put  in  the 
box  the  other  day,  I  was  astonished  at  Mr.  Robb  dealing 
with  him.  There  were  charges  against  me  when  I  was 
not  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  was  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum.    It  got  in  by  mistake. 

{Mr.  Good.)  I  think  you  bought  Mr.  Greaves'  business 
some  time  ago  ? — Ye?. 

Q.  How  much  dii  you  give  him  for  that  very  sub- 
stantial business  ? — I  believe  about  £10. 

Q.  That  is  the  business.  No  wonder  the  guardians — 
of  course. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
Mr.  Giant  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  will  go  on  first. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  much. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  one  question  I  have.  May  I  go 
last? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes.  This  is  rather  a  pertinent 
question.  139  in  the  1905  tender.  Estimated  quantity 
£50  and  you  sell  £279  worth  to  the  guardians  at  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  next  year^ — the  proper  discount  being  about  50? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Somewhere  about  that.  The  next  year  your  5  per 
cent,  discount  rises  to  77,^  per  cent.  Now,  can  you  give  any 
explanation  of  that  extraordinary  difference  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  think  the  guardians  were  playing 
the  game  if  they  asked  you  to  supply  £300  worth  more 
of  brass  work  at  77^  ? — I  should  have  to  supply  it. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  fair  ? — I  could  not  say. 


Q.  The  guardians  may  say  such  an  opportunity  will      Mr.  Pyle. 

not  occur  again,  and  proceed  to  lay  in  a  store  of  brass   

work.  Where  would  you  be  ? — -I  should  have  to  supply  it.       1^  J^ily- 

Q.  You  take  that  as  a  fair  business  risk  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Good.)  How  much  have  you  made  out,  during 
the  year,  of  this  contract  ? — That  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  thing  to  say. 

Q.  Give  me  about  how  much  you  made  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  cannot  

{Mr.  Good.)  Yes,  we  can.  I  want  to  show  the 
tremendous  profit  which  it  has  been  suggested  you  made, 
and  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  meet. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask,  after  what  you 
have  already  told  us,  what  is  your  turnover  per  annum 
roughly  ? — -Roughly  speaking,  about  £8,000  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  nett  profit  on  the  whole  business? — I 
should  say  according  to  what  I  have  been  able  to  do,  about 
£500— £400  or  £500. 

Q.  That  is  5  per  cent,  on  your  turnover  ? — -Yes,  that  is 
the  nett  profit,  after  deducting  for  rent,  working,  &c. 

Q.  Ye.s,  of  course.  What  are  your  total  receipts  on  an 
average  from  the  Poplar  Guardians  ? — That  I  could  not  say 
from  memory.  I  believe  about — it  varies — sometimes 
£1,000  a  year.    Sometimes  less  ;  sometimes  a  little  more. 

Q.  Only  one  question  about  this  bath.     Did  you  fix 
the  bath  supplied  to  Mr.  Madeley  ?— No,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  the  bath  ? — I  supplied  the  bath,  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  that  as  a  very  luxurious  bath  ? 
— No,  it  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  ? — It  was  supplied  by  me  to  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  21st  June,  1898,  and 
cost  £29  2s.  id. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  charged  the  guardians  ? — That  is 
what  I  charged  the  guardians. 

Q.  £30  13.S.,  less  5  per  cent.  What  did  it  actually  cost 
you  ?  -I  believe,  I  made  about  20  per  cent,  profit  out  of 
it.    I  could  not  say  from  memory. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  One  question  on  that.  Of  course,  that 
was  the  cost  of  the  bath  without  fittings  or  adapting  the 
room  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — That  was  so. 

Q.  Have  you  supplied  a  bath  of  that  character,  costing 
£30,  to  anyone  else  in  Poplar  ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  can  you  buy  a  good  ordinary  bath,  without 
these  additions,  for — a  bath  put  in  an  ordinary  work- 
man's house  or  an  ordinary  villa — £3  or  £4?— I  should 
not  think  so.    It  would  be  ruined  every  year. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  you  can  bave  a  good  ordinary  bath 
for  £4  ? — I  could  not  supply  one  at  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  you  can  supply  one  at  ? — 
About  £8. 

Q.  You  can  supply  a  good  bath  that  would  serve  for 
ordinary  purposes  for  £8.  You  can  supply  that  good 
and  hoo  led  bath  to  serve  for  ordinary  purposes  ? — It 
would  not  be  a  hooded  bath. 

Q.   You  can  supply  an  ordinary  bath  without  the 
hood  ?—  Yes. 

Q.  But  this  bath  had  a  hood,  taps  by  which  you  turned 
on  a  spray,  or  douche,  or  needle  bath  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand you.    What  is  a  needle  bath  ? 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  kind  of  spray.    Had  it  these  taps  ? — It 
had  taps  at  each  side. 

Q.  For  douches  and  spray,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  a  necessary  thing, 
when  you  can  supply  a  good  bath  for  £8  ? — Necessary  ? 

Q.  Has  anyone  else  in  Poplar  had  such  a  bath  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Tell  me  the  kind  of  house  into  which  this 
bath  would  be  put  ? — It  was  a  very  nice  house,  sir. 

Q.  And,  considering  the  house,  the  bath  was  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings  and  the  house.  Would  that  bath 
be  put  into  an  £80  house  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  a  £100  house  ?— No. 

Q.  What  figure  would  you  put  it  at? — -About  a  £150 
house. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Madeley  had  a  salary,  his  house,  his 
rations,  his  coal,  his  water,  his  gas,  and  £200  a  year  ? — 
No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  And  various  allowances. 
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Mr.  Pyle.        (Mr.  Grant.)  I  put  this  to  you,  Mr.Pyle.    Was  that  at 

^   all  an  improper  bath  to  put  into  the  house  of  a  man  who 

16  July.      had  £200  a  year  pocket  money  besides  that  house  and 
allowances  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  next  witness  ? 

(Mr.  Good.)  I  take  it  Mr.  Pyle  will  now  be  released 
from  his  subpoena  ? 

(Ihe  Inspector.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  One  fact  about  Mr.  Pyle  I  should  like  on 
the  shorthand  notes,  if  you  will  allow  me.  He  has 
tendered  16  times  to  the  guardians,  and  14  times  he  has 
been  the  lowest. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  On  the  face  of  it  he  has  been  lowest,  but 
not  in  reality. 

(Mr.  Gra?it.)  We  will  not  talk  about  the  face  of 
things. 

(Ihe  Inspector.)  The  system  of  tendering  is  most  

(Air.  Grant.)  The  whole  board  of  guardians  agree  that 
the  system  is  vicious. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  It  affects  boards  of  guardians  unless  they 
take  the  pains  to  go  into  it. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  Even  if  they  go  into  every  item  they  do 
not  know.  We  want  the  facts  of  Mr.  Pyle's  tendering 
put  on  the  notes. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  take  it  from  you,  and  say  that  Mr. 
Pyle  on  14  occasions  out  of  16  was  the  lowest. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Ex  parte,  was  the  lowest. 

(The  Inspector.)  On  the  course  followed. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  On  the  estimated  quantity,  the  figures 
Mr.  Oxley  has  taken. 

(3Ir.  Robb.)  That  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Obviously 
it  is  not  correct. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  You  can  make  any  criticism  you  like. 
(The  Inspector.)   It   is   a   suggestion.    It   shows  an 
abnormal  skill  in  tendering. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  It  shows  some  inside  information  in 
tendering.  It  is  not  merely  a  vicious  system  in  tender- 
ing ;  no  one  would  daro  to  tender  in  that  way  unless  he 
had  a  friend  at  court.  I  am  told  there  may  be  something 
for  Mr.  Walton  to  clear  up. 

(  The  Inspector.)  Are  the  other  witnesses  here  ? 

(Mr.  Walton.)  They  are  here  now. 

(The  Inspector.)  Then  fetch  them  up  ;  let  us  have 
Miss  Usher. 


Miss  UsBEK,  Assistant  Matron  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(Mr.  Robb.)  What  is  your  Christian  name? — Elizabeth 
Usher. 

Q.  And  are  you  assistant  matron  at  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — 
Eleven  years. 

Q.  Are  you  the  assistant  under  Mrs.  Madeley,  the  late 
matron  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q    Now  Mr.  Walton,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence, 

told  us  that  the  matron  kept  her  own  stores,  and  her 

own  store  book  ? — Sometimes,  sir. 
IS 

Q.  And  he  suggested  that  you  could  give  us  some 
information.  Now,  has  everything  connected  with  the 
matron's  stores  been  perfectly  regular  and  satisfactory  ? — 
Not  always,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respects  has  it  been  unsatisfactory  ? — She 
very  rarely  attended  the  stores. 

Q.  What  was  the  procedure  adopted  when  goods  were 
taken  out  of  the  store  ? — She  did  that,  sir,  when  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  Did  that  when  you  were  not  there  ? — I  did  not  see 
anything  come  out  of  the  stores. 

Q.  Was  that  so  on  every  occasion  ? — Very  nearly. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  intentional? — Well, 
sir,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  would  be  in  the  dining- 
hall  serving  the  dinners,  and  she  would  come  up  some- 
times of  an  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  she  would  always  get  things  from 
the  store  when  you  were  absent  ? — Very  nearly  always. 

Q.  I  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  was  by  design 
or  accident  ? — Not  accidentally. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  about  stores  being  missing  on  any 
occasion  ? — Several  times. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  happen  ? — Do  you  mean  what 
was  missing  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Unbleached  calico  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
and  vallancing,  and  several  other  things. 

Q.  When  was  that? — Well,  the  sheets  are  missing 
since  the  resignation. 

Q.  Since  the  resignation  ;  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madeley 
left  the  house,  was  that  ? — Before  Mrs.  Madeley  left  the 
house. 

-Yes. 

I 


Q.  But  after  she  resigned  ?- 


Q.   When  were  the  other  things  missing  ? — Well, 
have  missed  them  since. 

Q.  Now  these  things  that  were  missing,  had  they  been 
booked  up  in  the  store  book  ? — Not  by  me. 

Q.  By  anyone  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  was  the  matron  in  the  habit  of  making  an 
entry  in  the  store  nook  when  she  took  things  out  of  the 
store  ? — Not  always. 


Q.  What  would  she  do  then  ? — She  would  simply  take 
them  out  and  not  book  them. 

Q.  She  would  take  the  goods  out  of  the  store,  and 
make  no  entry  in  the  store  Ijook  ?— Not  always. 

Q.  Have  you  actually  found  instances  of  that 
character? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  ;  will  you  tell  the  Inspector  any  particular 
occasion? — It  was  years  ago.  This  last  three  years — I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Walton — and  the  things  have  been  booked 
better  since. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  never  answered  me. 

y.  Mr.  Walton  did  not  answer.  What  did  you  say  to 
him  ? — I  told  him  we  were  taking  stock.  I  said  there 
were  several  things  not  right,  and  I  said  could  it  be  right 
if  things  are  taken  and  not  booked? 

(The  Inspector.)  Is  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  room? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  really  do  not  know. 

(Miss  Evins  at  this  point  retired  from  the  room.) 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  you  say  Mr.  Walton  made  no  answer 
to  that  complaint  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  miss  anything  about  two  months  ago? — I 
missed  sheets. 

Q.  How  many  sheets  ? — Eleven  sheets. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  store  book  ?^ — Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  been  booked  out  to  anyone? — I  have 
not  issued  a  sheet  this  year — officers'  sheets  I  mean  ;  I 
have  not  booked  out  sheets  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  store  book  ? — Sometimes  ;  some- 
times the  matron — not  often. 

Q.  Did  you  look  into  it  to  see  if  anyone  else  had 
i.?sued  II  officers'  sheets? — Yes,  sir  ;  I  did,  and  I  could 
not  find  them. 

Q.  Could  not  find  an  entry  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  when  you  missed  the  articles  ? — No, 
sir  ;  not  then. 

Q.  When  did  you  look  ? — Not  till  after  this  Inquiry 
was  • 

Q.  Has  any  entry  been  made  since  you  looked  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  11  unbleached  officers' 
sheets  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  became  of  them,  but 
Mrs.  Monk  was  seen  with  some  in  her  arms  going  along 
the  corridor. 

Q.  Who  was  Mrs.  Monk  ? — The  matron's  servant. 

Q.  Who  was  she  seen  by  ? — By  the  midwife. 

Q.  What  is  her  name  ? — NursB  Renahan. 

Q.  Perhaps  she  had  better  be  sent  for.  And  Nurse 
Renahan  made  a  statement  to  you  that  she  had  seen  Mrs. 
Monk  in  the  corridor  with  articles  of  the  description  that 
were  missing  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  searched  the  book,  and  could  find  no 
entry  of  their  having  been  booked  out  of  the  stores  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — No. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  was  some  unbleached  calico  issued 
to  the  dressmaker  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  ? — Sheets — to  make  sheets. 

Q.  That  was  properly  issued,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  entered  in  the  book  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  How  many  sheets  did  she  make? — 16,  and  44 pillow 
cases. 

Q.  Were  they  brought  back  to  the  store  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  brought  back  to  the  store  ? — 
About  a  week  after  issuing,  I  should  think.  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

Q.  About  how  long  would  that  be  ?  —  Since  the 
resignation. 

Q.  Shortly  after  they  were  brought  back  into  store 
did  you  miss  any  of  them  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — Six. 

Q.  Did  you  again  look  at  the  book  ? — -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  in  any  way  what  had  become  of 
them  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  those 
sheets? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  persons  had  authority  to  issue 
goods  out  of  the  matron's  store  ? — -Oaly  the  matron  and 
myself,  and,  when  I  am  ofE  duty.  Miss  Evins. 

Q.  We  will  have  her.  Now  then,  did  you  formerly 
keep  the  book  ? — -Yes,  sir,  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  The  last  five  years  you  kept  the  book  ? — Yes,  sir, 
and  if  I  have  issued  anything  I  have  entered  it  in  the 
book. 

Q.  In  the  store  book  ? — No,  my  own  book,  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Madeley. 

Q.  You  have  a  private  book  ? — Well,  it  is  a  public 
book  ;  it  belongs  to  the  institution. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — No,  sir,  it  is  in  the  stores. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  :  Why  was  a  book  issued  to 
you — for  your  own  private  use — if  there  was  a  general 
store  book  kept  ? — It  is  the  material  book  ;  when  the 
material  is  issued  it  is  put  in  the  matron's  material  book, 
and  she  was  in  bed  so  much  at  one  time  that  the  master 
brought  me  the  book. 

Q.  She  was  engaged  ? — No,  sir  ;  in  bed  so  much.  The 
proper  material  book  they  would  not  let  me  have. 

Q.  Why  not? — I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Madeley  who  brought  you  this  book  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Brought  you  the  special  book  ? — Yes. 
Q.  To  keep  yourself  ? — Yes 

Q.  Who  had  been  keeping  the  proper  material  book  up 
to  that  time  ? — The  matron,  who  used  to  copy  out  of  my 
book,  or  Miss  Evins's  book. 

Q.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  confusion  about  this.  A 
private  book  had  been  issued  to  you.  There  had  been  a 
material  book  which  it  was  tlie  matron's  duty  to  keep  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  allowed  to  have  that  book  ? — 
The  first  part  of  the  time  ;  I  had  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Why  was  it  taken  away  from  you  ? — I  do  not  know 
why. 

Q.  Had  it  been  pi-operly  kept  up  ? — By  me,  yes. 

Q.  By  the  matron  ? — No.    She  used  to  send  for  the 
book  and  my  book,  and  copy  from  my  book  to  hers. 

Q.  Did  she  make  proper  entries  of  her  own  trans- 
actions ? — That  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  used  to  help  to  keep  the 
matron's  book  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  have  always  done  that. 

Q.  The  general  material  book  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  stopped  in  that  five  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  allowed  to  keep  this  general 
material  book,  but  given  a  little  private  book  for  your 
own  use  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Which  you  still  have.  Has  anyone  been  for  the 
book  recently  ? — ^The  matron  sent  for  it,  and  had  it  in  her 
house. 


Q.  Mrs.  Madeley  ?  Mrs.  Madeley  sent  for  this  private 
book.    When  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  not  a  private  book  at  all. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  Please  do  not  interrupt. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  shall  interrupt  you  when  you  are 
wrong. 

(jl/r.  Robb.)  That  is  the  book  issued  to  you.  The 
matron  sent  for  it  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  Saturday  before,  or 
rather  it  was  not  sent  to  me  ;  I  think  the  matron  went 
down  herself  and  took  all  the  books  to  her  house. 

Q.  When  ? — On  the  Saturday  before  Whitsun. 

Q.  Has  that  book  been  returned  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  take  the  book  of  any  other  officer  ? — Yes, 
sir,  Miss  Evins. 

Q.  Has  she  returned  that  book  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversition  between  the  matron 
and  Miss  Evins  about  that  book? — No,  sir.  It  happened 
in  her  house. 

Q.  Well,  that  Miss  Evins  will  tell  us  about.  Was  the 
matron  frequently  absent  from  duty  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  long  periods  ? — Six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  more  than  once? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  should  you  say  that  haopened  ? — Well, 
two  or  three  times  a  year  she  would  be  ofE  duty. 

Q.  SLk  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  she  was  on  duty  how  often  did  she  put  in  an 
appearance  ? — Very  rarely  in  the  stores. 

{The  Inspector.)  She  was  ill,  was  she  not? — She  was 
supposed  to  be  ill,  yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  And  was  it  then  that  these  irregularities 
in  the  store  books  commenced  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? — About  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  missed  any  articles  beyond  those  you 
have  told  us  about  ? — No,  sir. 

(J/?-.  Grant.)  Miss  Usher,  you  said  the  matron  was 
away,  supposed  to  be  ill  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  she  was  not  ill  ?— Well,  I  used  to 
think  she  was  not,  always. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  matron  underwent  a  very 
serious  operation  involving  the  removal  of  a  kidney  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  sir.    I  was  present  all  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  cost  Mr.  Madeley  somethinc 
like  £200  ?— So  he  said,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  said  to  you  :  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair, 
knowing  that,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Madeley  was  away,  "sup- 
"  posed  to  be  ill  "  ? — She  has  been  away  since  then,  and 
before  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  You  were 
asked  by  Mr.  Davy  whether  the  matron  was  not  away  ill, 
and  you  said  she  was  supposed  to  be  ill.  Knowing  she 
had  undergone  that  serious  operation,  involving  a  very 
serious  illness,  do  you  think  it  was  fair  to  use  the  words 
"  supposed  to  be  ill  "  ? — Because  she  recovered  from  that 
operation. 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  yourself  justice.  I  am  asking 
you  whether  you  think  it  was  fair  to  use  the  words^ 
"  supposed  to  be  ill,"  when  you  knew  that  Mrs.  Madeley 
had  had  that  serious  illness  ? — I  do  think  so. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  fair  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  to  take  you  through  your  evidence,  you  have 
never  had  any  other  master  and  matron — never  served 
under  any  other  master  and  matron  of  a  workhouse  till 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madeley  ?— Not  a  workhouse.  have  been 
at  the  sick  asylum. 

Q.  Not  a  workhouse  ? — Not  a  workhouse. 

Q.  You  say  you  several  times  complained  of  stores 
being  missing.  When  did  you  first  compl  lin  ? — I  have 
no  dates,  sir.    I  have  complained  often. 

Q.  I  want  years.  Miss  Usher.  When  did  you  first 
complain  of  stores  being  missing  ? — Nearly  always  at 
stock-taking  time. 

Q.  I  want  it  a  little  more  definite  than  that.  Have 
you  complained  one  year  ago  or  ten  years  ago  ? — Ten 
years  ago. 

Q.  Eleven  years.     Would  you  say  eleven  ? — No,  sir. 
Q.  From  the  time  you  had  been  a  year  at  the  work- 
house you  complained  of  stores  being  missin"  ? — Yes. 
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Miss  Usher.       Q,  Who  did  you  complain  to  ?— Mr.  Walton. 
ifiVi  Q-  But  Mr.  Walton  was  not  your  superior  officer?— 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — And  I  complained 
of  things  not  being  right. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Walton  your  superior  officer  or  Mr. 
Madeley  ? — He  was  the  assistant  master. 

Q.  I  know  that.  Tell  me,  was  Mr.  Walton  the  proper 
person  to  complain  to  or  stores  being  missing,  or  Mr. 
Madeley  ?— Well,  Mr.  Madeley,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  found  stores  missing  ten  years  ago.  Did  you 
complain  to  Mr.  Madeley  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  stores  missing  again  nine  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  complain  to  ? — Mr.  Walton. 
Q.  You  did  not  complain  to  Mr.  Madeley  ? — No. 
Q.  Did  you  complain  10  years  ago  to  anybody  else  ? — 
No. 

Q.  Or  9  years  ago  to  anybody  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  going  on  every  year  from  10  years 
ago  ? — Nearly  always. 

Q.  Besides  Mr.  Walton,  to  whom  have  you  complained 
about  it  ?— Only  Mr.  Walton. 

Q.  To  nobody  else  ? — No. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  10  years?— No. 

Q.  Were  the  things  that  were  missing  serious? — Well, 
things  were  not  booked  ;  they  were  taken  from  stores 
and  not  booked — not  always. 

Q.  Miss  Usher,  things  being  taken  from  stores  and  not 
booked  is  one  thing — things  missing  from  the  store  is 
another  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Oh,  no,  it  is  not. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  remain  of  ray  own  opinion.  You  have 
said,  Miss  Usher,  that  from  10  years  ago  stores  have 
been  missing  on  stocktaking  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  a'^k  you,  were  the  things  missing  serious  quan- 
tities ? — Well,  there  were  two  or  three  things  missing. 

Q.  Tell  me — the  first  year — 10  years  ago  ? — I  could  not 
remember  now.    I  have  got  no  record. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anything  that  was  missing  10 
years'ago  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  first  year  you  can  remember  ? 
— Well,  10  years  ago. 

Q.  What  were  the  missing  articles  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  You  know,  I  repeat  my  question — tell  me  the 
things  that  were  missing  that  you  can  remember  now- — 
the  first  occasion  on  which  things  were  missing  that  you 
can  remember  now  ? — Toilet  covers. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? — From  the  last  years. 

Q.  We  have  10  years  ago  ;  toilet  covers  were  missing? 
—Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Two  or  twenty  ? — There  might  be  a  dozen. 

Q.  In  that  nine  years  ? — Other  things  were  missing. 

Q.  What  things  were  missing  nine  years  ago  ? — 
Yallancea  and  long  curtains. 

Q.  Any  toilet  covers  that  year  ? — Not  that  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  How  many  vallances  were  missing? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  I  want  a  vague  figure  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Two  dozen  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  remember  there  were  vallance?  missing.  What 
else  were  missing  that  year  ? — Long  curtains,  but  not  in 
that  year. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  that  year  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  obviously  impossible. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Keep  your  mind  to  what  I  ask  you. 
Miss  Usher,  and  pay  attention  to  the  questions.  You 
have  told  me  that  10  years  ago  there  were  toilet  covers 
missing.    Is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  any  other  things  that  were 
missing  in  that  year  ?— Not  that  year. 

Q.  Nine  years  ago,  can  you  remember  any  things 
missing  ? — No. 


Q.  Were  there  things  missing  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  that  year  whether  there  were,  or 
were  not,  things  missing  ? — I  cou'd  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Eight  years  ago  were  there  things  missing? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  is  the  next  year  you  can  say  things  were 
missing  ? — Just  recently. 

Q.  From  10  years  ago  until  this  year  have  there  been 
things  missing  ? — ^There  have  been,  but  I  have  not  taken 
any  record. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  next  occasion  ? — ^I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  some- 
thing you  cannot  do.  You  have  given  me  the  articles 
missing  10  years  ago.  Coming  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  next  year  ? — I  could  not 
remember. 

Q.  Were  any  missing  seven  years  ago  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Six  years  ago  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Five  years  ago  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Four  years  ago  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Three  years  ago  ? — No. 

Q.  Two  years  ago;  what  about  that  year? — I  could 
not  remember. 

Q.  One  year  ago  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  This  year  when  was  the  stock  taken  ? — It  has  been 
taken  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin  ? — In  March. 

Q.  Who  took  it  ? — The  stocktaker. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Maddams. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? — Mr.  Walton.  The  matron  pre- 
pared her  material  ;  she  went  into  the  material  herself. 

Q.  Yes,  and  you,  I  suppose? — Not  the  material,  no.  I 
prepared  all  the  stock  for  the  stocktaker. 

Q.  I  want  all  the  people  who  last  March  were  engaged 
in  stocktaking.  You  say  Mrs.  Madeley.  Was  Mr.  Madeley 
concerned  in  it  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Madeley,  Mr.  Walton,  Mr.  Maddams,  and  your- 
self.   Anybody  else  ? — No. 

Q.  Nobody  else  ?— No. 

Q.  No  other  officers  or  inmates  ? — Oh,  inmates  were. 

Q.  Who  were  the  inmates  ? — The  woman  in  the  store 
would  help. 

Q.  Her  name  ? — Quinton. 

Q.  Now  that  was  last  March,  you  tell  us  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  missing  from  the  stores  last  March  ? 
—So  Mr.  Walton  told  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  So  Mr.  Walton  said? — Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Was  anything  missing  from  your  stores  ? 
— That  is  the  stores  I  am  working  in. 

Q.  Very  good  ;  what  was  missing  from  your  store  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Walton  what  they 
were. 

Q.  He  told  you  there  were  some  things  missing  ? — 
Some  missing  and  some  things  over. 

Q.  Did  that  happen  ten  years  ago  ?— I  could  not 
remember,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  some  things  over  ten  years  ago  ? — I  could 
not  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing,  when  stock  is  taken 
in  workhouses,  for  some  articles  to  be  missing  and  some 
to  be  over  ? — I  have  never  lived  in  another  workhouse. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  own  workhouse  ? — Yes. 
Q.  Has  it  happened  at  every  stocktaking  ? — Nearly 
always. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  stocktaking 
last  March  ?— No. 

Q.  You  found  some  things  missing  ? — I  did  not.  Mr. 
Walton  did.    Some  things  over  and  some  missing. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Walton  find  things  missing? — He  did  no. 
tell  me.  He  has  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  thinjjs 
were  missing. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  generally 
about  it  ? — Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Mr.  Walton  told  you  at  the  March  stocktaking 
that  some  things  were  missing  ? — Particularly  bedding. 
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Q.  Particularly  what  ?— Particularly  bedding. 

Q.  And  also  told  you  there  were  things  over  ? — No,  I 
knew  that. 

Q.  What  were  the  things  over  ? — Petticoats,  and  one  or 
two  articles  over. 

Q.  "Would  they  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
things  that  were  missing  ? — Not  long  curtains,  for 
instance,  or  vallances. 

Q.  Would  some  of  the  things  missing  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  things  that  were  safe  ? — No  sir.  The 
sheeting  is  kept  specially.  We  have  unbleached  calico  for 
underclothing — a  different  thing  altogether. 

Q.  First  answer  my  questions.  Were  some  of  the 
things  missing  made  of  the  same  material  as  some  of  the 
things  over  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Oh,  come.  That  you  must  know  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Is  one  material  used  in  the  workhouse  for  making 
two  or  three  different  things  ? — Underclothing.  One  of 
the  materials  is  used  for  several  diiferent  

Q.  You  said  just  now  you  did  not  know.  Tell  me, 
now  ;  underclothing  made  from  one  material — the 
different  kinds  ? — Well,  underclothing  made  of  calico  ; 
underclothing  made  of  flannelette  ;  underclothing  made 
of  flannel. 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  yourself  justice,  Miss  Usher  ; 
tell  me  the  different  articles  which  are  made  of  the  same 
material  ? — Chemises  and  drawers  and  night-gowns. 

Q.  All  made  of  the  same  material  ? — Unbleached 
calico. 

Q.  For  the  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  men  ? — And  the  children. 

Q.  Ho  w  many  articles  are  there — chemises,  underdrawers 
and  night-gowns — anything  else  for  the  women  ? — And 
children. 

Q.  How  many  different  articles  would  that  cover. 
Would  it  cover  only  those  three.  Is  there  only  one 
size  of  chemise  made  ? — There  are  children's. 

Q.  There  must  be  at  least  two  sizes  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  how  many  sizes  are  made  in  chemises  ? — 
Women's  and  children's. 

Q.  Only  one  size  for  the  women  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  one  for  the  children  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Does  it  mean  that  altogether  there  were  six 
different  articles  made  from  the  one  material — three 
for  the  women  and  three  for  the  children  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Or  more  ?• — No. 

Q.  Now,  there  might  be  some  missing  of  one  descrip- 
tion—for instance,  the  chemises  for  t'ne  women  might  be 
short,  and  the  chemises  for  the  children  in  excess  ? — 
Sometimes. 

Q.  You  say  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Walton  about  things 
being  missing,  and  you  said  :  "  How  could  the  stores  be 
"  correct  when  things  were  taken  out  and  not  booked  ?  " 
When  was  that  ? — Each  time,  very  nearly  each  time,  the 
stock  was  taken. 

Q.  When  ? — I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Was  it  ten  years  ago '? — It  is  all  during  the  time  I 
have  been  there,  except  the  first  year. 

Q.  Now,  ten  years  ago,  was  it,  you  said  it  to  Mr. 
Walton  ? — Eight,  nine,  or  ten. 

Q.  And  you  have  repeated  it  since  to  Mr.  Walton  ? 
— Once  or  twice  to  Mr.  Walton. 

Q.  Since  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  said  it  in  years  when  anything  was 
missing  ? — I  have  said  it  when  I  missed  anything. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the  master  ? — 
Because  Mr.  Walton  took  the  stock. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Walton  is  not  your  superior  officer.  Mr. 
Madeley  was  the  head  of  the  workhouse? — He  never 
interfered  with  the  stock. 

Q.  That  does  not  matter  ;  he  was  the  person  responsi- 
ble. Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Madeley  the  stock  was 
missing  ? — Because  Mr.  Walton  took  stock,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  that  satisfy  you  as  a  reason  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  taken  note,  and  this  witness  has 
answered  that  question  six  times. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Miss  Usher,  who  was  the  person  to  whom     Minn  TJaher, 

you  ought  to  complain  of  irregularities  in  the  workhouse  '?   

— The  master  and  matron,  or  the  matron.  July, 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  master  or  matron  of  these  missing 
articles  '? — Once  I  told  the  Matron,  and  she  said  she  knew 
all  about  it. 

Q.  When  ? — Years  ago. 

Q.  She  told  you  she  knew  all  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  might  be  true  ?— Yes,  she  ought  to  know,  at 
any  rate. 

Q.  Supposing  the  matron  had  taken  things  out  of  the 
store  to  have  them  made  up,  or  marked,  or  altered,  and 
did  not  book  them,  and  returned  them  to  the  stores  ;  and 
she  knew  it  ;  that  would  be  correct,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  that  might  have  happened  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  happen  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  articles  taken  from  the  stores? — She  never 
satisfied  me  when  she  took  things  from  the  stores — where 
she  took  them  to,  or  what  they  did  with  them. 

Q.  Miss  Usher,  that  rather  implies  a  reversal  of  your 
positions.  Was  it  Mrs.  Madeley's  business  to  satisfy  you 
in  what  she  did  ? — No,  sir  :  but  I  was  in  the  stores,  and 
wanted  to  know  where  things  were  going  to.  I  issued 
them,  and  was  there  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  The  matron  was  responsible  for  the  stores? — She 
was  so  seldom  there. 

Q.  The  matron  was  the  person  responsible  for  the 
stores  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  why  say  she  never  satisfied  you  ? — When  I 
asked,  she  said  she  knew  all  about  it.  I  was  in  the  store, 
and  they  might  think  I  took  the  things. 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  mind — you  say  the  matron 
never  satisfied  you  with  her  answer  ? — No. 

Q.  Exactly.  But  what  right  had  you  to  recpire  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  matron's  answer  ? — Because  I  was 
responsible  for  the  stores  whilst  there,  and  if  they  were 
missing,  they  would  ask  me  where  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  told  me  the  matron  is  responsible  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  The  answer  does  not  seem  palatable  to 
Mr.  Grant.  This  lady  is  evidently  under  some  stress. 
I  thought  she  would  faint  just  now,  and  I  protest  against 
witnesses  being  heckled.  She  has  given  her  evidence 
fairly,  and  I  think  she  should  be  allowed  to  answer,  in 
common  justice. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Miss  Usher,  may  we  get  this  cleared  up. 
The  matron,  you  say,  was  responsible  for  the  stores  ? — 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  adhere  to  that  answer  ? — Well,  she 
is  the  matron  ;  we  look  to  her  to  look  after  everything. 
She  is  responsible,  or  supposed  to  be,  for  everything  in 
the  stores. 

Q.  Now  you  say  the  matron  never  satisfied  you  ? — 
If  things  were  missing  from  the  stores  I  should  know 
where  they  went  to. 

Q.  You  only  spoke  to  the  matron  about  things  missing 
once  ? — Only  once  ;  it  was  no  use  speaking  to  her  at  other 
times. 

Q.  And  then  she  said  she  knew  all  about  it  and  did  not 
satisfy  you  ? — Hardly. 

Q.  You  say  that  Nurse  Renaban  saw  Mrs.  Monk  with 
eleven  sheets  that  were  missed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Miss  Usher,  put  your  mind  to  it.  Was  it  last 
year  or  this  year  ? — Well,  it  was  recently,  since  the 
resignation. 

Q.  When  was  the  resignation? — Well,  some  time  in 
April.    I  could  not  tell  you  the  day. 

Q.  The  tenth,  I  think.    Where  was  Mrs.  Monk  seen 
with  the  sheets  ? — In  the  corridor. 

Q.  Is  it  that  corridor  where  Crosbie's  telephone  box  is? 
—Yes. 

Q.  The  main  corridor  ? — Leading  from  the  stores. 
Q.  She  was  coming  from  the  stores? — Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  she  going  to  ? — The  matron's  house  and 
the  master's  house. 

Q.  But  does  that  corridor  lead  anywhere  else  besides 
to  the  house  ? — Yes,  to  the  matron's  kitchen,  t'ue  doctor's 
consulting  room,  the  master's  office. 
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Miss  Usiier.       Q.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  ?— The  kitchen. 

Q.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  ?— Well,  yes, 
 '''  certainly. 

Q.  Was  anything  seen  with  Mrs.  Monk  when  she  was 
seen  with  the  sheets  ? — No. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  it  ? — The  nurse,  the  midwiie. 

Q.  Renahan.    When  did  she  tell  you  ?— Last  week. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  you  had  heard  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What,  last  week,  did  she  tell  you  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  ;  we  were  talking  about  it,  and  she  said  she  met 
Mrs.  Monk  with  her  old  uniform  and  the  sheets — the 
uniform  that  the  matron  had  given  her,  which  was 
against  the  rules. 

Q.  And  in  this  uniform  was  a  sheet  or  sheets  ? — No, 
not  in  the  uniform.  The  uniform  was  tied  in  a  bundle. 
There  was  some  unbleached  calico  which  looked  like 
sheets. 

Q.  When  did  Miss  Renahan  tell  you  this  ? — One  day 
last  week. 

Q.  What  day  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Oh,  come  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  have  asked  her  that  three  times. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  think  of  what  you  were  doing  that 
week  ? — I  could  not  ;  I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of. 

Q.  Yes,  but  your  memory  carries  you  back  10  years, 
and  would  cover  last  weeli.  What  day  last  week  was  it 
that  Miss  Renahan  told  you  of  that  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  object,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  material. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  That  fallacious  and  futile  question  has 
been  put  four  times,  and  the  witness  has  answered. 

{Tlte  Inspector.)  Please  do  not. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  a  gross  waste  of  your  time  and  mine, 
and  public  money  and  everything  else. 

{3Ir.  Lindsay.)  YouTare  getting  something  out  now. 
{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  you  are  helping  us  to  get  something 
out. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Miss  Usher,  can  you  tell  me,  on 
your  oath,  what  day  it  was  that  Miss  Renahan  told  you 
that  ? — Well,  I  will  not  be  on  my  oath. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  oath  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  far  ;  but 
I  will  not  be  on  my  oath  as  to  the  day.  She  said  she 
saw  Mrs.  Monk  in  the  corridor  wi'h  ber  old  uniform  and 
what  looked  like  sheets  of  unbleached  calico. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? — I  think  she  told  me  Friday 
evening. 

Q.  Friday,  last  week  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  one 
evening  one  day  last  week. 

{The  Inspector.)  She  told  you,  to  the  best  of  your 
belief,  on  Friday,  but  you  are  not  sure  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  very  important.  '  You  will  see  why 
I  am  asking  it  in  a  moment.  Did  Mr.  Marsh  come  to 
see  you  about  this'^  charge  of  missing  articles  ? — Yes, 
twice. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  day  ? — That  I  could  not  tell 
you,  sir.    We  were  sent  for  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  This  day  three  weeks  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
think  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

Q.  The  25th  June,  I  think,  Miss  Usher,  is  this  day 
three  weeks  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  Just  recently,  I 
know. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  got  the  date,  thank  you. 
Whenever  it  was,  did  Mr.'Marsh  

{Tlie  Inspector.)  When  was  it  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  June  25th. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  Mr.  Marsh  has  got  some  information  we 
ought  to  have  had. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  make  a  statement  to  Mr.  Marsh 
on  the  first  occasion  he  came  to  see  you  about  these  un- 
bleached sheets  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  correct.  {Reading)  :  "  Miss  Usher  states 
"  that  she  has  missed  eleven  unbleached  calico  sheets, 
"sundiy  pillow  cases,  within  the  last  ten  weeks."  You 
have  not  said  a  word  about  pillow  cases  ? 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes,  she  did,  indeed. 

(  Witness.)  I  am  not  sure  of  the  pillow  cases,  and  did 
not  say  anything  about  them. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  This  morning  you  did  ;  you  mentioned 
the  pillow  cases  this  morning.  Take  it  from  me  ;  it  is 
on  the  note,  and  can  be  refern  d  to. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Miss  Usher  says:  "Miss  Usher  states 
"  that  she  has  missed  eleven  unbleached  calico  sheets, 
"  sundry  pillow  cases,  within  the  last  ten  weeks,  and  cannot 
"  say  who  took  them.  Also  that  from  time  to  time  she 
"  has  missed  things  from  the  matron's  stores,  which  do 
"  not  appear  in  the  book  as  issued,  and  that  the  only  per- 
"  sons  who  had  access  to  the  stores  were  the  master  and 
"  matron  and  the  assistant  master  "  ? — That  is  right,  sir. 
I  had  to  borrow  the  keys  every  time  I  went  to  the 
stores. 

Q.  "  Whenever  she  required  stores  she  had  to  borrow 
"  one  of  the  keys,  but  never  went  there  by  herself."  Is 
that  true  ? — Oh  no,  sir  ;  that  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  That  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Marsh's  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  want  to  know  why  Mr.  Marsh  wrote  to 
me  after  that  interview  saying  he  could  obtain  no  infor- 
mation, because,  in  addition  to  that,  he  obtained  some 
very  important  information  about  the  missing  book. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  Mr.  Robb  be  quiet  ? 

{3[r.  Robb.)  It  shows  the  character  of  the  investiga- 
tions. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  hope  you  will  keep  Mr.  Robb  quiet,  sir. 
{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  told  Mr.  Robb  he  ought  not 
to  interrupt  my  cross-examination,  I  think  he  would 
pay  attention  to  you.  I  do  not  attempt  to  keep  him 
quiet. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  cannot  refrain  from  comment  when  I 
am  asked  for  information  on  this  particular  subject,  and 
offer  it,  and  then  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side  makes 
investigations,  and  I  am  told,  in  effect,  that  those  inves- 
tigations had  come  to  nothing. 

{The  hisp)ector.)  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Marsh  ? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  The  letter  is  on  the  shorthand  notes  ;  I 
will  try  and  find  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  on  the  shorthand  notes  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  effect  was  that  he  could  trace  nothing, 
but  he  traced  this  :  that  a  book  had  been  burned,  which 
I  shall  show  presently.  Mr.  Grant  said  that  he  would  put 
Mr.  Marsh  in  the  box  to  say  these  investigations  had 
come  to  nothing.    That  is  on  the  notes. 

(Mr.  Marsh.)  The  letter  is  on  page  315.  "71,  East 
"  India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  E.  Dear  Sir, — You  offered 
"  to  give  the  guardians  all  the  information  in  your 
"  possession  relative  to  the  alleged  removal  of  the 
"  guardians'  stores  from  the  workhouse  by  the  late  matron 
"  or  late  master,  so  as  to  enable  the  guardians  to  make 
"  full  inquiry,  and  to  take  original — (that  should  be 
"  criminal) — proceedings  in  respect  thereof,  which  they 
"  will  do  if  the  necessary  evidence  is  obtainable  for  the 
"  substantiation  of  and  proving  such  a  charge.  Will  you 
"  kindly  let  me  have  the  same,  and  the  names  of  witnesses 
"  who  can  give  the  necessary  evidence.— Yours  truly, 
"  Ernest  J.  Marsh." 

(The  Inspector.)  That  is  not  the  letter  at  all. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  the  one  after  that. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  alleged  that  after  this  letter,  Mr. 
Robb  gave  what  information  he  had. 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  Mr.  Robb,  in  reply  to  that  letter — if  you 
look  further  down — said  :  "  If  I  made  inquiries  on  the 
"  lines  suggested  by  Crosbie's  evidence  I  should  get  all  the 
"  evidence  I  lequiied."  The  letter  follows,  sir  : — "  8ir, — I 
"  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23rd.  You  appear  to 
"  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  as  counsel  representing 
"  the  guardians  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  Inspector's 
"  suggestions,  I  withdrew  my  offer,  and  stated  that  I  de- 
"  clined  to  enter  into  any  compact.  I  am  under  the 
"  impression,  however,  that  if  the  guardians  will  question 
"  their  own  officials  and  the  inmates  named  by  Mr.  Crosbie 
"  in  the  Court  and  his  evidence,  they  will  have  no 
"  difficulty  in  eliciting  the  facts.  If,  however,  I  have  been 
"  incorrect  in  this  surmise,  and  you  will  let  me  hear  further 
"from  you  upon  the  subject,  I  will,  notwithstanding  the 
"  fact  that  the  arrangement  was  disclaimed  by  the 
"  guardians,  take  my  clients'  instructions  upon  the^ 
"  matter.— Yours  faithfully,  E.  Elvy  Robb." 
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{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  your  further  letter  and  Mr.  Grant's 
statement  about  putting  you  in  the  box. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  on  the  same  page. 

{!\[r.  Rohh.)  My  complaint  is,  yon  elicited  that  a  book 
bad  been  burned  and  told  me,  iu  effect,  that  your  inves- 
tigations had  come  to  nothing. 

{Mr.  Marsh.')  The  book  that  was  destroyed,  I  elicited, 
was  a  rough  book,  by  Miss  Bvins,  of  material  issued  for 
the  conversion  of  that  into  certain  garments  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Destroyed  by  whom  ? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  I  was  told  by  her  it  was  destroyed  by 
Mrs.  Madeley.  It  was  a  book  from  which  was  entered, 
in  the  materials  receipt  and  conversion  book,  what  became 
of  the  materials  issued. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  complain  strongly  and  bitterly  that  I 
was  asked  for  full  information.  That  information  ought 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  me,  instead  of  which,  in  fact,  I 
was  told  that  the  investigation  had  come  to  nothing,  and 
that  I  had  fallen  on  a  mare's  nest.  I  cannot  find  terms 
enough  to  express  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Try,  Mr.  Robb. 

{Tlie  Tiispector.)  I  ask,  Mr.  Marsh,  do  you  think  that 
the  destruction  of  a  book,  although  it  was  not  one  of  the 
formally  prescribed  books,  was  an  immaterial  circum- 
stance ? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  I  thought  it  was  immaterial,  because  it 
was  entered  up  from  that  book  into  the  material  receipt 
and  conversion  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  item  I 
have  been  asked  about,  I  traced  in  that  book,  and  found 
it  was  entered  up  there.  It  was  a  question  of  some  calico 
which  Mr.  Robb  referred  to  in  a  further  letter  ;  and  I 
traced  the  entry  there. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  this  was  the  book  destroyed  by  the 
ex-matron  after  her  resignation,  and  it  is  not  disclosed 
to  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  book 
was  not  material  to  the  investigation,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  note. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Simply  a  rough  note. 

{The  Inspector.)  Such  books  were  commonly  kept,  and 
I  regret  that  Mr.  Robb  was  not  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance in  question,  and  that  it  led  to  misunderstanding. 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  I  was  going,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
guardians,  to  try  and  get  sufficient  information,  if  a 
theft  or  thefts  of  the  stores  had  taken  place  by  any  person, 
to  prosecute.  I  told  each  of  the  witnesses  I  went  to  that 
they  had  heard  of  the  allegation,  I  had  no  doubt,  and 
that  I  had  come  to  get  from  them  evidence  to  enable  me 
to  issue  proceedings  if  evidence  could  be  got. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  quite  certain  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  "What  was  the  intention  with  regard  to  my 
clients.  We  were  asked  on  the  one  hand  to  make  a  full 
disclosure,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  attempt  is  made  to 
drive  us  into  a  false  position.  How  on  earth  it  could 
have  been  conceived  that  a  book  belonging  to  another 
officer — a  book  sent  for  by  the  matron  and  destroyed 
after  her  resignation — how  Mr.  Marsh  could  have  con- 
ceived it  to  be  immaterial  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  receive  any  information  as  to 
why  the  book  was  destroyed  ? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  No,  sir. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  was  not  a  rough  book.  It  was  a  detailed 
note. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Shall  we  rise  for  lunch  now,  sir  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  more  of  this  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  A  great  deal  more.  I  shall  no  doubt 
spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  Miss  Usher. 

{The  InsjKctor.)  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  {To  ivit7iess)  : 
You  are  not  to  discuss  your  evidence  with  anybody. 

{Mr.  Watts.)  Mr.  Davy,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you.  I  believe  you  have  expressed  the  idea  or  wish  that 
the  Inquiry  might  get  on  to  what  we  call  the  real  thing. 
The  industrial  conrJition  of  the  borough.  You  have  dis- 
claimed a  lot  of  this  personal  matter  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  Inquiry.  I  want  to  know  why  this  is 
going  on.  Very  possibly  some  of  these  things  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  vast  amount  of  personal  matter  that 
has  been  introduced  does  not  make  a  halfpenny  differ- 
ence to  the  real  issue  you  are  here  to  inquire  into.  I  hope 
you,  sir,  will  put  a  stop  to  this  as  much  as  you  can. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Miss  Usher,  in  your  statement  to  Mhs  Usher, 

Mr.  Marsh  on  the  25th  June  you  said  that  whenever   

you  required  stores  you  had  to  borrow  one  of  the  keys  ? —  1*5  July. 

Yes.   

Q.  And  that  you  never  went  in  there  by  yourself  ? — 
Yes.    That  is  so. 

Q.  You  never  went  in  by  yourself  ? — No,  sir,  that  is 
a  mistake.  I  always  had  a  woman  to  help  me  in  the 
stores. 

Q.  Who  ? — One  of  the  inmates. 

Q.  Who  was  she  ? — Quinton. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — Only  a  woman  named  Quinton. 

Q.  Very  good.    Anyone  else? — No. 

Q.  Whenever   you  went   into    the   stores   you  had 
Quinton  with  you  ? — Nearly  always. 

Q.  Now  besides  the  sheets  and  the  things  you  mentioned 
are  there  any  other  things  you  missed  in  there '? — No. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to   this   material,   was  auy thing 
entered  in  this  book  except  materials  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Madeley  gave  you  the  book  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  book  was  it? — -An  old  book,  well — it 
had  been  used  years  before.  There  were  insufficient 
entries  for  all  the  things.  Others  had  to  be  printed  in 
there.    And  the  book  was  not  much  good  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  used  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  entering  material? — When  the  matron  was  not 
there. 

Q.  And  the  entries  in  this  book  were  transferred  to 
the  matron's  book? — She  used  to  copy  out  of  this  book 
into  her  own. 

Q.  Did  you  check  them  to  see  if  they  were  right  ? — No. 
Q.  Did  she  check  them  ? — No. 

Q.  She  did  not  check  them  ? — I  never  troubled  about 
it.    It  was  her  business  and  not  mine. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  to  see  if  she  marked  out  anything  ? 
—No. 

Q.  How  often  did  she  enter  them  ? — Very  often. 

Q.  Once  a  week  ? — -About  that.  But  during  the  past 
few  years  she  did  not  send  for  my  book.  She  sent  for 
Miss  Evins'. 

Q.  Was  hers  also  a  matetials  book  ? — A  sraall  book- 
about  that  size.    Everything  was  entered  in  that  book. 

Q.  And  you  say  she  used  to  send  for  Miss  Evins'  book 
and  transfer  them  from  hers  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
she  transferred  them.    She  sent  for  Miss  Evins'  book. 

Q.  She  sent  for  it  as  often  as  she  sent  for  yours  ? — She 
sent  for  Miss  Evins,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Q.  And  Miss  Evins  would  take  her  book  to  her  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Miss  Evins  will  tell  us  what  took  place.  Now,  you 
told  me  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Marsh  on  the  25th 
June.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that  interview  ? — 
I  have  seen  him  twice. 

Q.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  25th  J une.  Do  you 
want  to  add  anything  to  what  you  have  said  about  that 
interview  ? — No. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Marsh  again  ? — On  Friday 
morning,  I  think,  last  week,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  It  is  given  me  here  as  an  interview  on  the  11th  Jul}'. 
Was  it  the  11th  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  saw  Mr.  Marsh  on 
that  date  or  not  ? — T  could  not  say  whether  it  was  on  the 
10th  or  the  11th.    It  was  one  day  last  week. 

Q.  One  day  last  week  ? — One  afternoon  last  week. 
Last  Wednesday  after  the  board. 

Q  That  would  be  last  Wednesday? — Yes. 

Q.  Before  that  you  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Cordery  and 
Mr.  Finden  about  three  weeks  ago  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  after  a  meeting  of  the  settlements  and 
prosecution  committee  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  meets  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Cordery  chairman  of  that  committee? — I 
could  not  tell  you.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Cordery  and  Mr.  Finden  saw  you  ? — They 
stood  by  the  door  of  the  old  store  where  the  bedding  is 
kept,  and  the  materials  for  the  inmates'  bedding. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— They  asked 
me  whether  anything  was  missing.  I  said,  not  here,  in 
the  other  store. 

Q.  What  ? — In  the  other  store. 

Q.  Jnst  tell  nie  what  you  said  ? — I  do  not  know  if 
there  was  anything  else.  "  It  would  not  be  in  this  store 
"  that  the  things  are  missing,  but  in  the  other  store."  I 
think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
asked  me  what  it  was,  but  I  said  table-cloths,  bath-towels, 
sheets,  and  pillow-cases.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  bath- 
towels,  but  the  table-cloths  and  the  sheets,  and  the  pillow- 
cases. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  :  "  Is  it  not  here  that 
"  people  feather  their  nests  "  ? — I  swear  I  did  not  say 

that.  aflijoa  

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery  and  Mr.  Finden  are  here  ? — I  never 
said  it. 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Will  you  put  Mr.  Finden  in  the  box  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  say  :  "It  is  not  here  that  people 
"  feather  their  nests  "  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it  ? — No. 

Q.  What  then  ? — "  It  is  not  here  that  things  are  missing, 
"but  in  the  oth^r  store." 

Q.  You  see  the  expression  is  one  that  would  be  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  ? — I  did  not  say  it,  or  anything 
like  it. 

Q.  "It  is  not  here  that  people  feather  their  nests"  ? — 
I  never  said  "  feather  their  nests."  All  I  said  was  :  "  It  is 
"  not  here  the  things  are  missing,  but  in  the  other  stores." 

Q.  Did  you  say  what  had  been  taken  away  were 
serviettes,  damask  table-cloths  and  bath-towels  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  They  told  me  serviettes  ? — -I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  say  finger-cloths  ? — Damask  table-cloths. 

Q.  And  bath-towels  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  bath- 
towels. 

Q.  And  finger-clotl  s?— I  do  not  remember  them. 

Q.  Or  napkins  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  If  both  of  them  say  you  did  say  so  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  because  there  have  not  been  any  serviettes 
in  the  stores  for  two  years. 

Q.  If  both  Mrs.  Cordery  and  Mr.  Finden  say  that  you 
did  mention  these  two  things  ? — -I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  a  clear  recollection  of  what  took  place  on 
that  day  '? — Quite  clear,  although  I  was  busy  with  the 
stock.  Stock-taking  is  taken  four  times  a  year,  and  they 
came  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  came  to  look  in  the 
stores.  They  said  "  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  I  said 
"  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  stock-taking."  Mrs.  Cordery 
said  "  Are  there  any  things  missing  ?  "  I  said  "  I  heard  it 
"  would  be  in  the  other  store  where  the  things  are  missing." 
They  asked  me  what,  and  I  told  them  what  I  did. 

Q.  Nothing  about  feathering  their  nests  ? — No. 

Q.  By  anybody  ? — No.    It  is  all  untrue. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery  did  not  say  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Finden  ? — I  do  not  remember  him  say- 
ing it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Cordery  and  Mr.  Finden 
saying  it,  and  they  both  swear  you  said  it  ? — They  must 
be  speaking  an  untruth.    I  can  swear  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  if  anyone  said  it,  they 
were  speaking  an  untruth  ? — I  never  said  anything  about 
an  untruth. 

Q.  You  are  not  listening  to  my  question.  You  said 
anyone  who  said  that  must  be  uttering  an  untruth,  and 
if  Mrs.  Cordery  said  so,  she  must  be  uttering  an  untruth? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  And  Mrs.  Cordery  said  you  said  it  ? — She  is  telling 
an  untruth. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Finden  said  so  too  ? — He  is  telling  an 
untruth. 

Q.  They  must  both  be  telling  an  untruth  ? — Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  making  it  up  to  cause 
trouble  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Why  should  they  tell  untruths  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
why. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  ? — I  make  no  suggestion.    I  simply 
deny  that  I  said  feathering  their  nests. 


Q.  I  ask  you  do  you  suggest  ? — I  suggest  nothing. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  the 
question.  Do  you  suggest  that  either  of  these  guardians 
have  any  ill  feeling  towards  you  ? — The  very  funny  way 
Mrs.  Cordery  dealt  with  this  question  I  should  think  she 
has.    I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  she  should  have. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Finden  has  any  ill  feeling 
towards  you  ? — I  do  not  soe  why  he  should  have.  I  have 
always  done  my  duty.  Mrs.  Cordery  has  known  me  for 
20  years. 

Q.  Can  you  f-uggest  any  reason  why  these  guardians 
should  invent  this  story  ? — I  cannot. 

Q.  They  both  say  it  took  place.  You  say  they  are 
telling  an  untruth  ? — I  say  it  is  a  lie. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  saw  Mr.  Marsh  on  the  11th  of  July, 
last  Wednesday  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  missed  from  the  matron's 
"  stores  the  following  articles — officers'  unbleached  calico 
"  sheets  (11  in  number)  since  the  5th  of  April.  On  the 
"  5th  of  April  1.3  of  such  sheets  were  in  store,  and  since 
"  then  further  calico  sheets  have  been  issued  by  the  matron, 
"  Mrs.  Madeley,  which  made  16  or  18,  of  which  latter 
"  6  or  8  are  missing.  I  have  not  seen  the  same  removed 
"  by  any  oSicer  ?  " — That  is  correct. 

Q.  "Officers'  unbleached  calico  pillow-cases  I  do  not 
"  know  of  any  of  them  missing.  I  only  know  that  the 
"  bulk  of  them  is  not  so  large.  I  cannot  swear  as  to 
"  missing  anything  else '?  " — That  is  so. 

Q.  "In  reference  to  the  serviettes,  I  have  not  seen  any 
"  in  store  for  the  last  two  years  until  within  the  last  two 
"  months  ?  " — That  is  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  until  the  last  two  months  ? — 
Until  the  last  two  months. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  say  that  ? — Pardon  me,  I  did 
say  it. 

Q.  The  shorthand  notes  will  show.  Mr.  Marsh  tells 
me  I  am  wrong.  Until  a  short  time  ago.  In  reference 
to  the  damask  table-cloths  and  bath-towels,  "  I  have  been 
"  told  that,  at  all  events  to  my  knowledge,  that  they  have 
"  never  been  in  store  ?  " — I  have  never  seen  them,  but  was 
told  about  them. 

Q.  Then,  Miss  Usher,  the  articles  which  you  say  are 
missing  from  the  store  are  down  to  11  sheets?— And 
6  or  8  of  the  16  that  were  made  after. 

Q.  Were  these  taken  into  the  stores  and  recorded  ? — 
I  put  them  in  the  cupboard  myself. 

Q.  And  entered  them  in  the  stores  record? — That  I 
could  not  say.  The  matron,  Mrs.  Madeley,  was  there  in 
the  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  articles  except  those  you 
have  spoken  about  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  that  the  matron  was  absent  six 
or  seven  weeks  at  the  time.  Was  she  the  only  officer 
absent  for  a  month  ? — The  master  has  been  absent  too. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — Several  of  the  other  officers  at 
different  times. 

Q.  Yes  ? — But  not  for  so  long,  I  do  not  think. 

Q.  May  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  officers  is  Miss  Usher  ? 
— That  is  so.  I  was  ill,  and  I  was  laid  by.  Dr.  Debenham 
attended  me,  and  I  am  still  under  his  care.  I  am  able, 
however,  to  do  my  work. . 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  was  any  harm  in  that  ? — ■ 
Any  what  ? 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  ? — A  great  deal  of  harm 
to  me. 

Q.  What  !  A  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  guardians  ? — 
They  were  deprived  of  my  services. 

Q.  By  illness  ? — This  was  the  first  time.  I  have  been 
28  years  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  could  not  help  it  ? — No. 

Q.  And  when  Mrs.  Madeley  was  ill  she  could  not  help 
it  ? — But  she  was  ill  three  times  a  year.  Away  at  the 
seaside  three  times  in  the  year. 

Q.  How  long  ? — Sometimes  for  ten  days  or  a  month. 
She  would  go  away  for  a  month,  and  ask  for  another 
week. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  was  the  longest  time  ? — Five  weeks. 
Q.  She  had  the  regular  allowance  for  matron? — I  could 
not  tell  you  what  she  was  allowed. 
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Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  her  absence  was 
regular  or  irregular  ? — She  went  three  times  in  the  year. 
She  was  not  entitled  to  it. 


-Not  so  long  as  that.  A 
the  Local  Government 


Q.  What  was  she  entitled  to  ?- 
month  she  was  entitled  to  by 
Board. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
is  the  time  allowance. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  she  was  entitled  to  a  month's 
holiday,  and  took  a  great  deal  more  than  she  was  allowed  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  has  happened  every  year  ? — Until  last  year. 

Q  Do  you  suggest  that  is  in  record  in  the  books  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you.    I  know  nothing  about  the  books. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  this  was  unknown  to  the  guardians  ? 
— They  were  here  very  frequently.  I  think  they  would 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Guardians  frequently  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Almost  every  day  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  They  have  been  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Since  1892,  when  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr. 
Lansbury  came  on  the  board,  has  that  been  the  practice 
of  the  guardians  ? — Coming  in  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  that  ensure  pretty  efficient  supervision  ? — 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Which  would  you  sooner  have,  guardians  there  or 
not  ? — The  guardians  have  a  right  to  come  in. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  ? — What  ? 

Q.  Which  would  you  sooner  have,  guardians  in  or 
guardians  away  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Guardians  in.  That  would  help  efficiency  in  the 
workhouse  ? — It  should  do  so. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  Poplar  guardians  it  has  done  so  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  and  you  have  been  under  the 
poor  law  28  years  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  other  workhouses  have  you  been  in  ? — Bethnal 
G  reen. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — About  a  year  and  ten 
months. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  ? — Girls'  attendant. 

Q.  And  the  next  ? — Darenth  Asylum,  a  year  and  ten 
months. 

Q.  What  were  you  ? — Charge  assistant. 

Q.  The  sick  asylum  ? — 14i  years  as  head  nurse. 

Q.  And  then  the  Poplar  Union  ? — 11  years  as  assistant 
matron. 

Q.  Assistant  matron  the  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  opportunity  of  forming  some 
opinion  of  the  administration  of  institutions  under  the 
poor  law  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  was  the  Poplar  Workhouse  an 
efficiently  administered  institution  ? — In  many  things,  it 
was. 

Q.  In  many  things  it  wfis  better  than  most  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  Miss  Usher.  With  regard  to  the 
material  taken  out  of  the  store.  Was  it  always  booked  in 
and  booked  out  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 


Q.  Would  there  be  cases  of  material  going  out  of  the 
stores  without  being  booked  out  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  not  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Not  ?— In  the  bulk  you  mean,  oh  no. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  clothing  material  for  the  stores 
account  ? — I  think  that  is  kept  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — Oh,  no, 

Q.  Your  book  is  merely  a  rough  book  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Showing  the  amount  taken  from  the  stores?— Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  material  ? — The  rough  clothing.  The  material 
book  the  matron  kept  for  herself,  and  used  to  copy  from 
mine. 

Q.  She  kept  her  book  from  your  book  ? — She  copied 
principally  from  my  book. 

Q.  How  long  would  these  books  last  you  ? — My  book  I 
have  had  for  five  years. 

Q.  The  same  book  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  pretty  full  by  this  time  ? — No,  sir. 
There  is  still  room. 

Q.  Your  book  would  correspond  with  the  matron's 
and  Miss  Evins'  book  ? — It  should  do  so.  She  has  lately 
taken  Miss  Evins'  book  more  frequently  than  mine. 

Q.  But  she  must  take  up  both  books  to  make  her  own  ? 
— She  has  taken  Miss  Evins'  book  more  frequently  than 
mine. 

Q.  I  suppose  Miss  Evins  would  take  your  book  too  ? — • 
Not  mine.    She  would  take  her  book. 

Q.  How  could  the  matron  make  up  her  book  unless 
she  had  yours  ? — She  bad  the  signatures. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  the  same  entries  as  Miss  Evins  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  Miss  Evins  would  have  the  same  numbers  and 
amounts. 

Q.  So  that  your  book  was  a  duplicate  of  Miss  Evins'  i" 
— That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  where  are  these  books  ? — The  book 
is  burnt. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Your  book  would  not  show  the  articles 
made  ? — Only  what  I  issued  myself. 

Q.  Miss  Evins'  would  show  the  articles  made  by  her  ? — 
Yes,  and  would  show  what  the  matron  issued. 

Q.  She  and  the  matron  issued  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  her  book  would  not  be  a  duplicate  of 
yours  ? — It  would  show  what  I  issued  myself. 

Q.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  asked  you  about  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  union.  Have  you  heard  about  this  beer 
drinking  and  other  things  alleged  to  have  taken  place  ? — 
Yes,  sir.    I  have  heard  about  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
again. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  Mr.  Grant  asks  for  a  testimonial.  Do 
you  think  that  sort  of  thing  conduces  to  discipline  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  object  to  that.  This  witness  has  not 
said  she  saw  anything  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  She  says  that  was  well  known.  Common 
talk  among  everyone. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  say  so  ? — I  have  seen  them 
going  to  the  beer  cellar,  but  as  a  total  abstainer  

{The  Inspector.)  That  will  do. 


MUs  Usher, 
16  July, 


Miss  Evins  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now,  Miss  Evins.  What  is  your 
Christian  name  ? — Rose. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  dressmaker  at  the  Poplar  Work- 
house ? — I  am  cutter-out  and  dressmaker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — Well, 
I  should  not  like  to  say  exactly.  I  should  think  since 
August,  1895. 

Q.  Yes,  and  who  used  to  issue  material  to  you  for  you 
to  work  upon  ?— Mrs.  Madeley,  the  matron,  when  on 
duty.  If  she  were  not  on  duty  and  I  wanted  anything 
very  particular,  the  assistant  matron  would  do  so. 

Q.  Miss  Usher  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  keep  a  book  of  any  kind  ? — Yes, 
I  was  almost  compelled  to  put  down  the  different  items. 


I  did  so  so  as  to  give  an  honest  account  to  the  matron    Miss  Evins. 

when  called  upon.   

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  keep  that  book  ? —      16  July, 
From  the  time  I  really  took  over  the  office.    I  was 
compelled  to  do  so  for  my  own  honesty's  sake. 

Q.  Who  issued  the  book  that  was  kept  ? — I  went  to 
the  office  and  asked  for  a  book  in  which  to  keep  this 
account. 

Q.  Just  to  keep  a  record  to  justify  yourself  if  the 
necessity  arose  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  have  that  book  in  your  posses- 
sion ? — Well,  I  have  one  still. 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  one.    The  first  book  you  kept,  when 
did  you  last  have  it  ? — I  really  forget  exactly. 
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Q.  Up  to  about  a  month  ago? — I  think  the  2nd  of  June. 

  Q.  And  that  contained  practically  a  five  years'  record? 

16  July.      —That  one  did. 

Q.  And  you  used  to  enter  up  everything  you  used  ? — • 
Certainly. 

Q.  You  wished  to  keep  the  book  accurately  as  a  record 
of  all  the  material  issued  by  you  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  book  after  the  2nd  June  ? — ■ 
It  went  to  Mrs.  Madeley  for  her  to  enter  in  the  last 
piece  of  shirting.  I  had  to  give  in  a  number  of  shirts. 
She  ssnt  for  me  on  the  2nd  June  to  enter  in  that 
number,  and  then  she  said  she  would  keep  the  book  ;  it 
was  her  property. 

Q.  Yes,  what  did  you  do  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  Then  or  after  ? — No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I 
did.  She  was  matron,  and,  therefore,  I  thought  she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  take  it. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  what  to  say  to  the  Inspector 
if  the  book  were  asked  for  ? — She  said  that  if  it  were 
asked  for  she  would  give  an  account  of  it. 

Q.  She  would  herself  give  an  account  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  did  she  say  that  ? — She  told  me  that  on  the 
morning  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  her.  She  told  me  that 
if  they  wanted  the  book  they  must  see  her  about  it. 
They  must  ask  her. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  your  book  should 
be  taken  away  after  five  years  ? — I  had  no  idea.  I  was 
thunderstruck. 

Q.  You  were  thunderstruck  ? — I  was. 

Q.  Before  it  was  taken.  On  the  1st  of  June  did  you 
have  any  conversation  with  anyone  about  that  book  ? — 
On  the  1st  of  June  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Or  a  day  or  two  before  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  With  anyone  in  the  workhouse  ?— I  may  have  done. 
I  could  not  say  I  have  truthfully. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Walton  about  the  book  ? — 
No.  The  only  time  I  spoke  to  him  was  the  morning 
when  I  was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Wiilton  said  I  was  wanted 
to  go  to  her.  I  was  surprised.  He  said  :  "  Take  your 
"  book."  I  said  :  "  You  know,  Mr.  Walton,  I  have  no 
"  book."  He  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  I  meant.  He  said  :  "You  keep  that  book." 
I  said  :  "  The  matron  has  taken  it  from  me."  He  said  : 
"  Go  for  it  at  once."  On  going  back  the  matron  said  : 
"  Fancy  them  asking  for  your  book." 

Q.  Whom  did  you  mean  by  the  matron  ? — Mrs.  Madeley. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  ? — 
Mr.  Walton  and  Mrs.  Madeley. 

Q.  The  day  you  were  ordered  to  give  evidence  ? — This 
was  before  I  came. 

Q.  And  the  matron  said  :  "  Fancy  them  wanting  your 
"  book."  What  else  did  she  say  ? — She  said  :  "  If  it  is 
"  wanted  they  must  appeal  to  me  for  it,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Q.  And  you  said  :  "  What  explanation  am  I  to  give  to 
"  the  Inspector  if  he  asks  for  it  "  ? — No,  I  did  not  say 
that,  because  I  thought  Mrs.  Madeley  would  come  and 
settle  that  business  for  herself. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Walton  knew  then  that  you  had  not  got 
it  ? — I  was  not  to  know  that  he  did.  He  was  only  acting 
master  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  book  was  a  book  the  matron  used  to  send  for 
occasionally  ? — She  never  sent  for  it.  I  always  took  it 
to  her  myself. 


Q.  How  often  ? — That  was  all  according.  W  hen  the 
materials  were  given  out.  I  mean  so  long  a  time  would 
elapse  and  then  the  matron  would  send  to  see  what  I  had 
cut  up.    I  had  this  book  to  give  an  account  to  her. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  by  Mr.  Walton  shortly  after  the 
book  was  taken  away  to  see  Mr.  Marsh,  the  solicitor  ? — 
Shortly  after. 

{The  Inspector.')  Were  you  sent  for? — I  have  been 
sent  for. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Where  did  you  go  to? — I  could  not 
exactly  remember.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Marsh,  but  could 
not  say  when.    It  might  be  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  to  come  to  the  stores  ? — That 
was  the  second  time  Mr.  Marsh  came. 

Q.  Were  you  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
served  out  in  April  ? — I  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  could  give  no  proper  reply 
to  any  amounts  of  materials  or  dates  as  I  had  not  my 
book,  and  therefore  could  not  answer  correctly. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Walton  say  ?— He  made  no  reply. 

Q.  That  book  had  the  entries  for  five  years,  showing 
not  only  the  materials  issued  by  you,  but  the  number  of 
articles  made  by  you  from  the  materials  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
it  was  taken  from  you  on  the  2nd  of  June  ? — Entirely. 

Q.  That  was  four  days  before  this  Inquiry  commenced  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  has  become  of  that  book  ? 
— No,  I  have  not.  I  left  it  in  the  matron's  hands,  or  on 
her  table. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  workhouse  now  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  to  start  a  new  book  ? — I  have. 

Q.  Oh,  one  minute.  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Did  you 
ask  Mrs.  Walton,  the  acting  matron,  to  book  certain 
articles  and  sign  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  she  do  it  ? — No,  she  said  it  was  not  necessary 
to.  She  had  not  done  so,  and  she  did  not  think  it 
necessary  now. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  saw  Mr.  Marsh  on  two  occasions  ? — 
I  did. 

Q.  I  give  you  the  dates.  The  first  was  the  Gth  June,  and 
the  next  a  week  after? — It  might  have  been  about  that. 
I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  And  you  answered  the  questions  put  to  you.  You 
told  him  practically  the  story  you  have  told  to-day  ? — I 
told  him  everything  that  went  through  my  hands  after  it 
was  made  was  returned  to  the  matron's  stores.  After  it 
went  there  I  had  no  more  business  with  it. 

Q.  The  matron  delivered  to  you  the  material  and  you 
returned  it  to  her — the  articles  which  were  made  from 
the  material  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  your  book  was  kept  as  a  check  against  the 
matron,  was  not  that  so  ?— I  do  not  know  as  a  check 
against  the  matron.  For  my  own  honesty's  sake,  to  let 
the  matron  know  what  I  had  done  with  the  material 
entrusted  to  me. 

Q.  Put  it  this  way — it  was  intended  as  a  protection  to 
you  ? — That  is  how  I  looked  upon  it.  If  I  was  called  on 
to  show  what  I  had  done  with  the  material. 

Q.  If  there  was  ever  any  question  your  book  would 
show  how  many  yards  of  material  had  been  issued  to  you, 
and  that  you  had  returned  to  her  the  articles  so  many 
yards  of  material  would  make  up  ? — Certainly. 


Nurse  Renahan  :  sworn  and  examined. 


16  July. 


{Mr.  Rohh.)  What  is  your  Christian  name  ? — Kate. 

Q.  And  are  you  nurse  at  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — Ten 
years  last  March. 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Usher,  the  assistant  matron,  told  us 
this  morning  that  you  had  made  a  statement  to  her 
about  the  removal  of  certain  sheeting.  Will  you  tell  the 
inspector  what  you  know  about  that? — Three  weeks 
before  the  matron  left  I  saw  the  matron's  woman  with 
an  old  uniform  and  some  sheets  in  her  arms. 

Q.  Taking  them  from  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Mrs,  Monk  ?— The  matron's  servant. 


Q.  Would  it  be  her  duty  to  take  sheets  and  other 
articles  to  any  other  place  but  the  matron's  house  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  She  was  employed  solely  to  work  in  the  matron's 
house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  unusual  about  the  circumstance? 
— She  had  a  uniform  given  back  to  her,  and  I  thought 
that  rather  strange,  because  we  do  not  have  our  uniforms 
given  back. 

Q.  Her  uniform  she  had  returned  to  the  stores  was 
given  back  to  her,  and,  that  being  contrary  to  the  rules, 
your  attention  was  drawn  to  the  sheeting,  and  so  you 
recollect  the  circumstance  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dripping  going 
out  of  the  workhouse  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  the  dripping  ? — I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  Just  one  question.  Where  was  Mrs. 
Monk  when  you  saw  her  V — Coming  through  the  messen- 
gers' rooms  towards  the  matron's  house. 

Q.  So  she  was  in  the  corridor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Going  down  the  corridor  was  she.  How  far  down  ? — 
Well,  the  other  end.    Near  the  store  end. 

Q.  Had  she  got  as  far  as  Mr.  Crosbie's  telephone  box  ? — 
Not  so  far  as  that. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  corridor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  the  mouth  of  the  corridor  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  where  she  was  going  to  ? — No. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  called  to  this  matter  ? — 
About  a  week  ago,  when  Miss  Usher  said  she  did  not 


know  where  the  sheets  were.    I  said  :  "  See  Mrs.  Monk,  Nurse 
"  she  will  tell  you.  '  Benahan. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  called  to  ig  July 
your  attention  ? — Yes.   

Q.  And  you  did  not  say  anything  until  Miss  Usher 
asked  about  it? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Monk,  and  she 
said  she  did  take  some  sheets,  but  did  not  want  to  give 
them  away. 

Q.  Now  did  you  not  mention  a  list  of  articles  in  the 
master's  house  on  the  24th  June — 8  new  sheets,  and  12 
sheets  in  use,  making  a  total  of  20  sheets  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Mrs.  Monks  seems  to  have  thought  they  were 
stolen  ? — I  do  not  know  what  she  thought. 

Q.  By  saying  she  was  not  going  to  give  them  away. 
But  if  the  master  returned  eight  after  he  left  these  might 
have  been  some  of  those  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  expla- 
nation ? — Yes. 


Mr.  W.  Walton  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  You  are  on  oath,  Mr.  Walton. 

{Mr.  liobb.)  Mr.  Walton,  we  have  been  told  to-day  by 
Miss  Usher  that  she  made  complaint  to  you  of  shortages 
in  the  stock  in  the  matron's  store.  Is  that  correct  ? — She 
has  not  complained  to  me.  She  has  told  me  on  one 
occasion  that  certain  things  had  gone  out  of  the  stores. 

Q.  She  says  she  has  complained  to  you  on  several 
occasions,  generally  at  stocktaking  time,  of  a  deficit  in 
the  stores,  and  I  think  she  said  you  had  not  replied  to 
her  complaints  ? — At  stocktaking  times  ?  Miss  Usher 
had  no  occasion  to  complain  to  me. 

Q.  She  said  she  did  so,  and  I  gather  you  admit  one 
occasion  ? — Recently, 

Q.  What  did  she  complain  of  ?— On  the  last  occasion  ? 

Q.  Yes.  What  steps  did  you  take? — I  advised  the 
matron  of  the  fact  that  she  had  complained. 

Q.  Then  that  does  not  quite  tally  with  what  you  told 
us  on  the  15th  of  June  last.  "  (Q)  When  are  the  stock 
"  books  balanced  up  to  ? — At  the  end  of  every  quarter. 
"  (Q)  At  the  erid  of  every  quarter  ? — Yes.  (Q)  And  then 
"  is  stock  taken  by  Mr.  Maddams  ? — Yes.  (Q)  At  the  last 
"  quarter  was  there  any  shortage  of  stock  on  any  item  ? — 
"  No,  sir.  (Q)  Has  any  shortage  of  stock  at  any  time  come 
"  under  your  notice  ? — Not  in  my  existence.  (Q)  You 
"  swear  there  never  has  been  any  discrepancy? — That  is  so. 
"  (Q)  Never  at  any  time  ? — Never  at  any  time.  (Q)  You 
"  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes."  Are  you  quite  sure 
of  that  now,  Mr.  Walton  ? — Yes,  when  Mr.  Maddams 
takes  the  stock  the  things  are  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  At  any  time.  You  say  you  were  quite  positive. 
Are  you  as  positive  now  ? — When  Mr.  Maddams  took  the 
stock  the  things  were  there. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  this  Inquiry  were  you  not 
trying  to  get  information  about  them.  A  fair  answer 
please  ? — I  gave  the  answer  according  to  the  question  put. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  knew  that  Miss  Usher  had 
complained  ?— I  do  not  know  that  she  complained  to  me. 

Q.  You  admitted  just  now  that  she  had  complained  to 
you  of  something  ? — That  is  since  the  last  stocktaking. 

Q.  At  any  time.  "  Has  any  shortage  of  stock  at  any 
"  time  come  under  your  notice,"  and  you  swear  there  has 
never  been  any  discrepancy  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  will  just  look,  Mr.  Davy,  at  the 
shorthand  notes,  you  will  see  that  the  phrase  "at  any 
"  time  "  was  dealing  with  the  stocktaking,  and  not  in 
general :  "  When  are  the  stock  books  balanced  up  to. 
"  At  the  end  of  every  quarter? — Yes.  (Q)  And  then  is 
"  stock  taken  by  Mr.  Maddams? — Yes.  (Q)  At  the  last 
"quarter  was  there  any  shortage  of  stock?— No,  su-." 
Then  follows :  "  Has  any  shortage  of  stock  at  any  time 
"  come  under  your  notice  ?  " 

{TJte  Inspector.)  I  think  it  is  probably  a  misunder- 
standing ? — I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Things  may  be  lost,  and  yet  when  the  stocktaking 
comes  there  may  be  no  shortage  ? — There  is  no  shortage 
when  the  stocktaking  comes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  why  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  But  there  would  be  a  shortage  unless 
you  had  a  preliminary  stocktaking  ? — Yes. 
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{Mr.  Kohb.)  And  were  the  things  altered  to  make  them 
correspond  ? — They  were. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  see  it  is  a  preliminary  canter  with 
the  master,  and  when  the  stocktaking  comes  there  would 
be  the  full  quantity,  even  if  there  was  a  shortage  before. 
That  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Poplar  Union. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Take  June,  1906. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Do  not  let  us  be  taken  ofE  the  track. 

{Mr,  Grant.)  Sheets  for  instance.  In  store,  141.  And 
on  the  book,  49.  Practically  it  comes  to  this  that  when 
you  are  dealing  with  these  thousands  of  articles  you 
cannot  help  making  some  slips.    That  is  what  it  comes  to  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  were  asked  at  the  end  of  last  quarter 
whether  there  was  any  shortage,  and  you  said,  "  No."  You 
were  then  asked  whether  there  was  any  shortage  at  any 
time,  or  if  any  had  come  under  your  notice,  and  you  said 
"  No,  not  in  my  existence."  Is  that  the  correct  answer  ? — 
I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  correct  to  say  that  no  shortage  of  stock  had 
come  under  your  notice  ? — But  since  

Q.  I  asked  at  the  end  of  last  quarter  was  there  any 
shortage,  and  then,  was  there  any  shortage  at  any  time, 
and  you  said  "  No,  not  in  my  existence"  ? — It  was  

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  of  answer  a  gentleman  in  your 
position  ought  to  give  at  this  Inquiry  ? — I  was  speaking 
about  the  stocktaking. 

Q.  You  swear  there  never  has  been  any  discrepancy. 
Was  that  a  fair  answer  ? — At  the  stocktaking  time. 

Q.  I  was  seeking  information.  Was  that  a  fair  answer 
for  you  to  say  there  never  has  been  a  discrepancy  at  any 
time.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  was  only 
dealing  with  stocktaking  time. 

Q.  And  then  I  went  on  to  say,  "  That  has  not  been  the 
"  case  with  regard  to  the  out-relief  distributors'  stores." 
You  said,  "  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me."  Was  this 
a  proper  answer  knowing  that  Miss  Usher  had  just  made 
a  complaint  about  a  shortage  in  the  stock  ? — She  had  no 
stock  to  keep. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  whether  she  had  any  stock  to  keep  or 
not.  She  alleged  a  discrepancy,  did  not  she  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  if  that  was  so. 

Q.  What  did  she  allege  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  had 
occasion  to  allege  anything. 

Q.  What  did  Miss  Usher  allege  when  she  came  to  you 
on  the  last  occasion.  Fourteen  blankets  missing.  That 
was  the  alleged  discrepancy  ? — That  was  recently. 

Q.  What  did  she  allege  before  about  the  sheets  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Come  now  ? — I  do  not  know  that  she  said  anything 
at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  she  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear 
so. 

Q.  Now  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Miss 
Evins  about  her  book  on  the  1st  of  June,  about  that 
private  material  book  she  kept  ? — I  cannot  remember  the 
date. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — I  have  some  recollection  about  asking 
her  for  the  book. 

2  M  2 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  her  she  had  been  warned  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  she  tell  yon  it  had  been  taken  away  from  her  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Miss  Evins  about 
her  book  ;  about  the  beginning  of  Juae  did  you  speak  to 
her  about  her  material  book  ? — I  cannot  say  if  I  did  or 
not.    On  one  occasion  it  was  asked  for. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  that,  go  and  see  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  You  went  and  saw  Mrs.  Madeley  and  asked  her  for 
it  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — Because  it  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  officers  here. 

Q.  I  mean  on  a  date  prior  to  the  Inquiry.  You  know 
perfectly  well.  The  1st  of  June  was  prior  to  the  Inquiry. 
I  ask  you  about  the  1st  of  June  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  since  the  Inquiry  I  went  to  Mrs. 
Madeley. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Miss  Evins,  and 
did  Mrs.  Madeley  send  to  Miss  Evins  and  secure  this 
book  ? — So  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  book  was  sent  for. 

Q.  You  know  perfectly  well — on  a  date  prior  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  any  date  prior  to  that.  When  the  book  was 
sent  for,  I  went  to  Miss  Evins  and  asked  her  for  it,  and 
she  said  the  matron  had  got  it  from  her.  I  went  to  the 
matron  and  she  sent  for  Miss  Evins. 

Q.  What  did  she  send  for  Miss  Evins  for  if  she  had 
the  book  ? — She  sent  for  it  on  her  own  account. 

Q.  And  what  conversation  took  place  V — I  did  not  stop 
to  hear. 

Q.  Why  not '? — The  matron  did  not  wish  me  to.  It 
was  a  private  conversation  with  Miss  Evins. 

Q.  You  are  master  of  the  workhouse.  What  happened 
to  this  book  '{■ — I  believe  the  matron  has  got  it  now. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  get  it  then  ? — It  did  not  concern 
toe  at  all. 

(2%e  Inspector.)  It  was  sent  for  from  the  office? — I 
believe  the  matron  said  she  had  burnt  it. 

Q.  And  now  you  suggest  she  has  got  it  still  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  she  said  it  was  burnt.  I  did  not  stop 
there. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  she  burnt  it  ?— I  fancy  those 
were  the  words  she  used.  I  found  a  book  since.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  same  book  or  not.  I  found  a  book 
in  a  cupboard  since  I  took  office. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Where  is  itV — Over  at  the  workhause 
flow. 

Q.  Have  it  sent  for. 

{Tlie  Ins2Jeclor.)  Did  you  think  the  matron  said  that  in 
a  fit  of  temper  V— She  was  very  much  excited. 

(J/?-.  Bohb.)  Why  did  you  not  follow  the  matter  up 
at  the  time  ? — 

(77te  Insjjector.)  You  have  given  it  back  to  Miss  Evins  V — 
It  was  her  book. 

The  same  book  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  And  you  gave  it  to  Miss  Evins  V — It  was 
a  book  I  found  in  the  matron's  book  case.  It  was  hers 
by  right. 

Q.  Whose  right  ? — Miss  Evins. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  period  did  it  cover  ? — It  dated 
back  to  April,  1892,  I  believe. 

Q.  1892.  And  you  say  you  have  given  it  back  to 
Miss  Evins  ? — I-gave  it  to  her  because  it  concerned  her. 

Q.  When  'i — About  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lough  about  it  ? — No. 

Q.  This  was  a  book  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Inquiry,  and  some  one  rang  up  and  asked  for  it.  This 
was  the  book  which  was  referred  to  at  the  Inquiry,  was 
it  not  V — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  book  or  not. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  the  book,  but  had  gone  to  find  it  ? 
— I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  same  book.  Did  you  take 
any  steps  to  find  out  whether  it  was  the  same  book  ?— -I 
showed  it  to  Miss  Evins,  and  she  said  it  was  not  the 
same  book. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  only  this  about  it.  You 
knew  charges  were  made  as  to  the  misappropriation  of 
the  stores,  and  you  were  the  officer  responsible,  and  I 


should  have  thought  the  first  thing  you  would  have  doiie 
would  have  been  to  take  the  book  to  the  chairman  or 
Mr.  Lough  ? — It  was  only  a  private  memorandum  book. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  A  private  memorandum  book,  and  you 
took  no  steps  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  missing  book,  or 
any  steps  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Lough  or  the  In- 
spector about  it  ? — I  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Miss  Evins  if 
it  was  the  book  and  she  said  no,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  suggest  it  was  the  same  book.  You 
have  been  detaining  us  ten  minutes  over  this  book.  You 
have  allowed  Mr.  Grant  to  send  for  a  book  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  missing  book,  and  now  you  tell  us 
Miss  Evins  said  it  was  not  the  book  ? — As  far  as  I  know 
about  these  two  books — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  at  all,  really,  except  that  the  matron  took  one 
book  away  one  day  and  the  next  day  she  took  another 
one. 

Q.  Did  not  you  think  it  your  duty  to  mention  that  in 
the  course  of  your  evidence.  Did  not  it  strike  you  as 
being  material  at  this  Inquiry  ? — I  could  not  express  an 
opinion. 

Q.  You  discussed  this  matter  with  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — I 
simply  told  her  the  book  was  wanted. 

Q.  When  ? — When  it  was  sent  for  from  the  office. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ? — I  believe  she  said  she  burnt  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  further  attempt  to  follow  that 
up  V — Follow  which  up  ? 

Q.  To  follow  up  the  point  about  the  book.  Have  you 
made  any  further  inquiry  or  attempted  to  follow  the 
matter  up? — I  did  not  know  it  worth  while  following 
it  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  suggested  new  sheets  were  found  in  the 
master's  house.  Is  it  usual  to  issue  new  sheets  between 
the  resignation  and  the  person  leaving  ? — That  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.  You  generally  leave  the  issue  of  new  sheets  until 
the  new  man  is  in,  do  not  you  ? — I  do  not  know  when 
they  were  sent  down  there. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  little  unusual,  would  it  not,  while  the 
resignation  was  pending  to  issue  new  sheets  at  that  time? 
— I  should  not  do  it  myself. 

Q.  The  master  was  not  there  at  the  time,  was  he  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  Mrs.  Monk.  We  have  heard 
her  name  a  good  many  times.  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ? 
— I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  to  her  recently. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  about  these  allegations  ? — 
She  said  she  did  not  know  anything  about  them,  except 
that  the  new  things  are  there. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  saw  Mrs.  Monk  ?— Mr. 
Lansbury  and  Mr.  Marsh. 

Q.  I  want  to  clear  up  the  point  about  the  dripping. 
Did  you  use  all  your  own  dripping  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
A  good  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  much.  There 
were  diiferent  quantities  each  week. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sell  every  week  ? — We  sold  all 
the  surplus. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Grant  was  not  right  when  he  said  you 
would  tell  us  it  was  all  used  in  the  workhouse  ? — The 
dripping. 

{Mr.  Grant.)    I  said  Mr.  Lansbury  would  tell  us. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  How  much  dripping  did  you  sell  to  Mr. 
Griffiths? — We  do  not  sell  any  dripping  at  all,  except  a 
little  bit  we  have  left  over. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean.  How  much  do  you  sell  every 
week  ? — We  sell  fat,  not  dripping. 

Q.  Huw  much  do  you  sell  of  fat  ? — About  130  lbs.  a 
week. 

Q.  Who  do  you  sell  that  to  ? — Griffiths. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  from  him  for  it  ? — £2  a  month. 

Q.  Who  pays  ? — He  clears  it  up  and  keeps  us  clean  at 
£2  a  month. 

Q.  Including  the  bones  ? — The  bones,  yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Who  pays  the  £2.  Do  you  pay  or 
he  ?— Mr.  Griffiths. 

Q.  He  pays  you  £2  a  month  ? — To  keep  us  clean,  yes. 
{Mr.  Roll.)  He  takes  all  the  fat,  and  dripping,  and 
bones  ? — Not  dripping. 
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Q.  I  suggest  there  is  ? — Well  there  might  be  a  little  bit 
of  dripping. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  large  tin  baths  full  of  dripping  go 
out  ? — That  is  fat. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  it  is  dripping,  and  you  know  it  is  ?— 
I  do  not  know  it  is.    It  is  the  skimmings  off  the  coppers. 

Q.  And  that  dripping  is  retailed  at  6d.  a  pound. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  said  something  about  the  skimming? 
— That  was  the  skimmings  oif  our  coppers  after  boiling 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  They  are  skimmed  off  and  put 
into  these  baths  and  sold. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  sell  it  to  Griffiths,  and  he  retails  it  at 
id.  to  Mr.  Arthur  Elliott,  26,  High  Street,  and  Mr.Arthur 
Elliott  retails  it  again  at  5(?.? — I  do  not  think  he  would 
get  tha*",  not  as  it  is  when  we  sell  it  to  him. 

Q.  Probably  not,  it  would  have  to  be  refined  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  sending  out  every  week  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  valuable  commodity.  Who  weighs  this  dripping, 
and  fat  and  so  on  when  it  goes  out  ? — It  is  not  weighed. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  pays  the  £2  and  takes  the  lot, 
whatever  it  might  be  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  I  will  leave  it  there. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  the  swill  tub,  is  it  not '? — No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  skimmings  oif  the  coppers,  with  loose  fat  as 
you  cut  oif  the  joints  before  you  cook  them  ? — There  is 
no  loose  fat.  It  is  all  skimmings  ofE  the  top  of  the 
coppers. 

Q.  Is  there  nothing  else  but  that '? — And  the  fat  we 
clear  up  out  of  the  sinks  and  drains.  He  takes  all  that 
away. 

Q.  And  the  bones '? — And  the  bones,  yes. 

Q.  What  bones  are  they?— The  bones  we  have  used. 
We  have  a  double  use  for  them. 

Q.  First  of  all  you  boil  it  to  get  the  meat  ofl^,  and  then 
it  is  used  for  broth,  and  what  is  left  we  sell  to  Grifiiths 
with  the  skimmings  of  the  coppers  ? — Yes. 


Q.  And  for  these  skimmings  ofE  the  coppers  he  pays  £2. 
Does  he  get  anything  else? — He  has  the  rags. 

Q.  Of  what  ? — Small  cuttings  of  rags  from  making  the 
clothes. 

Q.  And  for  the  whole  of  these  he  pays  monthly  £2  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  grease  in  the  sinks  is  cleared  out,  and  he  takes 
that  ?— Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  Mr.  Robb  calls  dripping  ?— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  calls  that  dripping. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Walton — I  am  not  entering  on 
my  general  cross-examination  ;  I  am  only  dealing  with 
this  point  now.  I  want  to  ask  hiaa  upon  the  general 
question  ■ 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  have  cross-examined  him  generally. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  not. 
{Mr.  Robb.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Well,  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two 
things. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  have  we  got  next  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  had  finished  last  week  when  I  called 
Mr.  Brood  bank,  and  it  was  arranged  these  witnesses 
should  come  up.    I  finished  with  Mr.  Broodbank. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  want  to  examine  the  relieving 
officers  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  shall  we  go  on  with  now  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Anything  to  finish  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inquiry,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  Unless  you  want  to  ask  this  witness 
any  question  ■ 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
want  him  again.  . 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  put 
right.  Some  oC  the  tenders  were  rejected  as  informal  ; 
will  you  tell  us  about  those  ? — I  only  discovered  it  when 
I  was  going  through  for  this  other  information.  Any 
tender  that  does  not  include  every  item  is  rejected  as 
informal.  Of  course  the  result  of  that  is,  if  a  manu- 
facturer tenders  for  his  own  manufacture  only,  and  does 
not  go  in  for  the  other  things,  his  tender  is  rejected  as 
informal.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  this — the  British 
Thompson  Houston  Company,  Limited,  tendered  for 
their  own  lamps  only,  price  8s.  Qd.,  but  it  was  marked 
"  informal."  There  was  one  other  instance,  I  think,  in 
1905  or  1903,  ironmongery,  one  man  tendered  for  any- 
thing except  the  "  percentage  off  any  makers'  list,"  and 
he  wrote  a  foot-note — "this  is  too  general,  but  I  will 
"allow  a  reasonable  discount,"  and  that  was  marked 
informal. 

Q.  That  was  all  I  wanted  ? — 1  have  been  through  the 
1903  tenders. 

Q.  Have  you  handed  this  in  yet  ? — I  received  that 
from  the  guardians.  In  the  1903-4  tenders  I  compared 
the  accefpted  tenders  with  the  rejected  tenders.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  office  here,  and  I  received  a  copy  on 
Saturday  night.  I  found  if  the  lowest  tenders  had  been 
accepted  in  that  year,  in  the  gross,  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  £1,682  7s.  &d.  In  addition  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  2id.  a  gallon  on  out-relief  milk. 
A  tender  at  Is.  was  accepted  and  2^d.  were  the  two 
lowest  ones. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  On  the  tendered  quantities  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  what 
would  be  saved  if  the  lowest  tenders  were  split  ? — Shall  I 
run  through  them  ?  If  you  will  take  the  figures  down  : 
Blott,  the  butcher,  the  lowest,  a  large  item.  Yeast, 
lowest  tender  accepted.  Milk,  of  course,  you  could  not 
split. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Why  have  you  missed  the  first  one? — 
Because  there  was  no  item.  Owing  to  no  tender  being 
received,  the  guardians  decided  to  re-advertise  the  tender 
for  flour,  and  subsequently  a  contract  was  entered  into 


with  the  Sun  Flour  Mills,  and  there  was  no  other  contractor     Mr.  Oxley. 

mentioned,  so  I  could  not  make  a  comparison.   

Q.  The  total  was  £2,437  ?— Yes.  16^y. 

Q.  You  could  compare  it  with  other  years  ? — Yes. 
Milkman  :  The  Dairy  Supply  Company  was  accepted  at 
9cZ.,  and  the  Eastern  Dairy  Company  was  l^d.  The  saving 
on  that  one  would  have  been  £359  7s.  &d. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  £1,682  ?— Oh, 
no,  that  was  included.  I  find  that  the  grocer  I  cannot 
split,  because  I  find  that  the  saving  was  pretty  equally 
spread  over  every  item  and  there  would  have  been  no 
difference.  And  the  same  for  the  poulterer,  £92.  The 
mealman,  of  course,  would  be  the  same,  £22,  and  the 
cheesemonger,  £190  above  the  lowest.  The  earthenware, 
the  saving  included  in  the  £1,682,  was  £2  198.,  and  would 
have  been  £42  2s.  M.  if  the  tenders  had  been  split. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Why  have  you  not  given  the  others  ? — 
Because  they  are  hardly  tenders  you  can  split. 

Q.  There  is  the  brewer  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could 
split  the  brewer.  I  have  only  gone  into  those  that,  from 
a  demonstrative  point  of  view,  could  conveniently  have 
been  split.  The  ironmonger — Pyle  got  it  and  Pryke  & 
Palmer  were  rejected — the  lowest  rejected.  The  saving 
was  £11  13s.  ^d.,  included  in  the  £1,682,  but  if  they 
had  been,  split  the  saving  would  have  been  £22  2s.  id. 
Electrical  goods,  the  lowest  was  rejected.  The  saving 
was  £7  16s.  \0d.  on  the  gross,  and,  if  split,  the  saving 
would  have  been  £8  14s.  10(7.  Officers'  uniforms,  of 
course,  could  not  have  been  split.  You  could  not  get 
trousers  at  one  place  and  coats  at  another.  Children's 
underclothing  seemed  too  small  to  split.  The  clothier  I 
did  not  split  because  there  were  only  two  items,  in  which 
the  rejected  tender  was  not  the  lower.  The  draper — • 
£225  10s.  \d.  was  saved  on  the  gross.  If  split  the  saving 
would  have  been  £300  3s.  \Qd. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Who  was  the  draper? — Cartwright,  I 
think.  He  was  rejected  for  one,  and  this  is  the  other. 
Cartwright  got  the  drapery,  and  Watts  was  the  lowest 
tender.  Haberdashery— Watts  got  it  and  Cartwright  was 
rejected. 

{iMr.  Grant.)  Watts  got  the  tender  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Oxley.       Q.  Although  he  was  not  the  lowest  tender. 

jg  {The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  other  instance  ?  No, 

  that  is  the  only  one  which  I  thought  could  be  usefully  got 

out  as  to  haberdashery. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  And  ail  that  is  on  the  tendered  quantities  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  worked  anything  out  on  the  basis 
of  the  df  liveries  V — No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  one  or  two  questions.  You  were 
called  to  the  bar  in  1884  ?— 1884-5. 

Q.  And  from  that  (ime  to  last  year  you  were  practising 
your  profession  V — Yes. 

Q.  Any  special  experience  in  workhouse  affairs? — No. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — November. 

Q.  Of  1905  V— Last  November. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  piece  of  work  you  have  ever 
done  ? — No,  I  have  been  working  since  November. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  this  ? — What  do  you  mean  by 
"  this  ?  " 

Q.  Poplar  Inquiry  V — I  suppose  really  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  the  inspection  I  made  at  the  workhouse. 

Q.  Poplar? — Poplar  Workhouse. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — It  must  have  been  early  in  the 
year — January  or  February. 

Q.  And  after  the  inspection  of  the  workhouse,  have 
you  been  engaged  more  or  less  on  this  Inquiry  V — I  have 
done  other  work  as  well. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question.  Have  you  been 
engaged  on  this  Inquiry  more  or  less  since  ? — No. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  since  last  November  have 
you  devoted  to  the  Poplar  Inquiry  ? — Not  a  great  amount 
at  the  beginning.  When  these  contracts  came  up,  I 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  results  of  your  personal  investiga- 
tions?— Oh,  I  am  wrong.  I  worked  out  a  lot  of  the 
figures  of  that  Memorandum. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  all  the  results  of  your  personal 
investigations  ? — With  the  assistance  of  the  clerk. 

Q.  I  mean,  have  you  simply  gone  through  the  accounts, 
and  if  there  was  something  you  wanted  to  comment  on 
you  told  the  clerk  to  put  down  so  and  so.  And  has  the 
clerk  worked  and  you  supervised  ? — I  had  a  clerk  here. 
I  did  not  want  to  take  any  of  the  accepted  tender  forms 
away.  And  the  clerk  was  here  every  day  copying  out  the 
figures.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  work  out  on  one 
year  the  difference  that  the  accepted  and  rejected  tenders 
would  have  made. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  tables  you  have  given  are  the 
results  of  your  personal  investigation  ? — Yes,  except  the 
clerical  figures  of  the  splitting  of  the  1905-6  tenders  ; 
those  are  the  clerk's  handwriting. 

Q  Those  are  merely  clerk's  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  Memorandum.  How  much  of  that  are  we 
to  credit  to  you  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  It  was  prepared  under  my  direction. 

{Witness.)  I  think  I  did  most  of  the  charts. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  prepare  the  Memorandum  ? — No. 

Q.  The  calculations  in  the  Memorandum  ? — They  were 
from  charts  and  tables. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question.  Take  the  calcula- 
tions on  the  first  page.  Are  those  yours  ? — Those  were 
mine,  yes. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — I  took  them  from  tables  A  and  C. 

Q.  And  the  calculations  on  the  3rd  page,  were  those 
yours,  E — page  5  I  think  ? — Well  that  is  got  from  their 
own  books. 

Q.  This  summary  on  page  5,  is  that  prepared  by  you  ? 
— No, 

{The  Inspector.)  Which :  these  {referring  to  docu- 
ment) ? — You  mean  that  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes  ? — I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Whose  was  that  ? — Mr.  Lough's. 

Q.  In  the  last  paragraph  "  Tenders  taken  in  bulk  and 
"  last  quarter  day  in  17  cases,  out  of  between  30  and  40 
"  tenders,  the  lowest  were  not  accepted."  Is  that  your 
statement  ? — Yes. 


Q.  What  does  that  mean  ?— On  the  gross. 

Q.  What  does  it  suggest  ? — The  lowest  was  not 
accepted. 

Q.  What  do  you  suggest,  the  guardians  did  take  the 
lowest  tender  ? — That  they  have  not. 

Q.  What  more  ?— Nothing  more.  I  have  stated  the 
fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  you  can  state  a  fact  so  as  to  convey  a 
suggestion.  Was  it  intended  to  suggest  the  guardians 
had  rot  done  their  duty? — It  was  intended  to  suggest 
there  would  have  been  an  apparent  saving  of  £1,500. 

Q.  If  they  had  taken  the  lowest  tender  everywhere?— 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  Ijoards  of  guardians  everywhere 
always  take  the  lowest  tenders  ? — No,  that  would  be  very 
foolish. 

Q.  Anybody  would  be  foolish  to  take  all  the  lowest 
tenders  ? — Especially  if  there  was  a  reason  against  doing  so. 

Q.  When  you  drew  up  that  statement,  did  you  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for  the  guardians  not 
taking  the  lowest.  Take  it  generally,  do  I  take  it  from 
you  in  dealing  with  all  these  matters,  tenders,  contracts, 
tables  and  so  on,  you  have  asked  for  no  explanation  at  all 
from  any  officers  or  guardians.  Whatever  you  found, 
whatever  discrepancy  there  was,  whatever  fact  you 
thought  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  you  asked  no  single 
question  by  way  of  explanation  ? — No. 

Q.  You  went  raking  through  these  accounts,  and  put 
down  everything  you  thought  wanted  explanation,  but 
you  never  asked  for  an  explanation  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

Q.  You  must  know  ? — I  may  have  casually  asked  Mr. 
Lough  if  so  and  so  was  a  misprint,  or  would  he  verify 
that  figure,  but  practically,  no. 

Q.  Let  us  just  test  that  statement.  Have  you  had  any 
large  experience  of  accounts  ? — Not  particularly  large. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  ? — No  ;  not  as  an  accountant. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  books  in  a  large 
commercial  undertaking  ? — Not  a  commercial  under- 
taking, except  in  one  or  two  references  where  you 
sometimes  have  a  good  many  books  to  go  through. 

Q.  Let  me  test  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  know  what 
E.  &  0.  E.  meaas  ?— I  do  not. 

Q.  That  shows  the  extent  of  your  experience.  It  is  a 
common  term  added  by  accountants  to  books  when  they 
have  examined  them — errors  and  omissions  excepted. — 
I  know  what  "  errors  and  omissions  excepted,"  means, 
but  not  E.  &  0.  E. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  afiaid  Mr.  Grant  is  quite  un- 
warrantably calling  accountants  to  book. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  can  show  accounts  I  have  in  my 
possession  for  a  company,  employing  chartered  ac- 
countants, dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
a  year,  and  every  one  of  the  accounts  is  marked  at  the 
bottom  E.  &  0.  E. 

{i[r.  Robh.)  They  are  not  certificated  accounts  ; 
chartered  accountants  would  not  certify  an  account  with 
E.  and  0.  E.  on  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  sum  up  what  I  have  been  asking 
you,  in  this  way  :  You,  a  barrister,  practising  your  pro- 
fession, have  been  examining  the  guardians'  accounts 
without  any  previous  experience  of  accounts,  and  asking 
for  no  explanations  from  the  persons  who  kept  the 
accounts.  Is  that  correct? — I  do  not  think  without  any 
experience  of  accounts. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  not  accounts  at  all,  Mr.  Grant.  It 
is  statistics. 

(  Witness.)  I  think  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  mean  a  man  may  understand 
accounts  and  yet  not  understand  statistics.  Is  this  the 
first  time  you  have  ever  drawn  a  chart  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Tell  me  other  matters  in  which  you  have  drawn 
charts  embodying  the  results  of  tables  and  figures  ? — I 
always  use  a  chart  

Q.  Have  you  ever  drawn  a  chart  before  you  went  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — I  used  to  keep  a  chart  of  many  private 
matters.  I  am  very  fond  of  doing  charts.  I  took  a 
degree  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  I  rather 
keep  it  up. 
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Q.  Am  I  to  take  it  you  are  responsible  for  the  charts 
here  ? — No,  I  am  responsible  for  some  of  them,  and  I 
am  responsible  for  turning  somj  of  the  figures  into 
charts. 

Q.  These  figures  on  pages  6-19  ;  are  you  responsible 
for  them  ? — No. 

Q.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  them  ? — 
It  was  done  in  the  office. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  verify  these  ? — No. 

J  Q.  Table  A  6  and  7,  table  H  22-26,  are  any  of  those 
your  figures? — I  think  page  17  was  mine,  and  subse- 
quently checked.  I  did  the  original  and  it  was  subse- 
quently checked,  and  a  few  mistakes  in  my  multiplication 
corrected. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  there  were  mistakes  in  your 
multiplication.  As  to  the  charts  ? — As  to  No.  18  and  19, 
that  was  done  by  me. 

Q.  Table  E  was  done  by  you  ?— Table  E,  I  think  I 
said,  was  not  done  by  me.  It  was  taken  from  the 
guardians'  own  accounts. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  it  out  ? — No,  I  think  I  marked 
the  things  to  take,  and  went  through  it,  and  made  one 
or  two  suggestions  and  alterations. 

Q.  I  mean  if  there  are  errors  here  I  cannot  hold  you 
responsible  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  was  a  table  on  which  you  saw,  Mr. 
Lough  ? — Yes,  I  took  out  one  or  two  things  with  him, 
and  I  think  as  a  result  of  my  conversation  with  him 
figures  marked  with  a  dagger  were  altered  and  explained, 
and  I  think  the  asterisk  note  wa?  made.  We  could  not 
make  the  figures  come  quite  right,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Lough  one  day  when  I  was  here — I  think  that  was  so, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain — and  he  explained  to  me  the 
guardians  met  the  county  rate. 

Q.  Table  H  you  were  not  responsible  for? — Not 
Table  H. 

{]\[r.  Rohb.)  Would  not  the  shortest  way  be  for  us  to 
know  what  the  alleged  inaccuracies  are.  We  seem  to  be 
going  through  a  tremendously  long  performance. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  Mr. 
Robb  conducting  his  case,  and  I  surely  am  entitled  to 
conduct  my  own. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  My  clients  are  paying  Mr.  Grant  as  well 
as  everybody  else.  The  ratepayers  are  paying  for  this, 
and  I  object  to  Mr  Grant  putting  unnecessary  questions. 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  He  said  he  asked  Mr.  Lough  at  a  very 
early  stage,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  he  said  they 
were  all  right.    We  are  anxious  these  should  be  correct. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  agree.  We  have  not  had  a 
proper  opportunity  to  check  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  they  are  not  correct  I  think  they 
must  be  clerical  errors,  because  they  were  taken  straight 
from  the  returns. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  They  must  be  thoroughly  checked,  sir. 
The  Local  Government  Board  are  not  giving  my  clients 
a  fair  opportunity  of  dealing  with  all  these  statements. 
{To  witness.)  Now,  Mr.  Oxley,  about  the  charts.  Is 
chart  H  yours  ? — Not  mine. 

Q.  Whose  is  that  ? — Done  in  the  office. 

Q.  Who  is  going  to  take  the  responsibility  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  take  all  the  responsibility  of  those. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  the  charts  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  sir,  I  shall  want  you  in  the  box. 
Yon  see,  I  want  to  cross-examine  about  it,  and  I  want 
somebody  in  the  box  who  takes  the  responsibility. 

{The  Inspector.)  Here  are  the  figures  taken  out  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  statistics.  They  are  printed 
alongside. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  see,  sir,  here  is  a  document  which  is 
called  a  memorandum,  which  is  really  an  indictment. 
{To  witness)  You  agree,  Mr.  Oxley  ? — Certainly  not.  It 
is  a  table  of  the  Poplar  figures. 

Q.  Let  me  read  the  first  line  of  the  Memorandum  : — 
"  Indoor  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  grew  steadily 
"  with  the  population  up  to  the  year  1900,  since  which  date 
"  it  has  risen  sharply.  This  rise  is  more  marked  in  London 
"  than  elsewher<},  and  is  greater  in  Poplar  than  in  the  rest 
"  of  London."  Would  not  you  call  that  an  indictment  ? — 
It  is  a  fact. 


Q.  A  fact  can  be  an  .indictment  ? — It  may  or  it  may  Mr.  Oxley 
not.    I  should  certainly  not  call  that  an  indictment.   

Q.   Is   not   this  Memorandum   the   case  which  the       16  July 
guardians  have  to  answer  ? — It  is  a  Memorandum  as  to 
pauperism  in  Poplar. 

Q.  It  is  not  published  at  large  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  did  not  publish  it  in  order  that  it 
might  be  republished  in  the  Times  ? — I  did  not  publish 
it  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  published  with  an  object,  was  not  it  ? — I  do 
not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  suppose  so.  It  was  published  in 
order  to  help  the  guardians  with  this  Inquiry. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  serious  in  telling  me  that? 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Oxley  cannot  possibly  know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  let  Mr.  Oxley  say  he  does  not  know. 
If  he  says  he  does  not  know  I  will  take  his  answer. 
{To  witness.)  Your  idea  was  that  it  was  published  to  help 
the  Poplar  guardians? — The  guardians  in  this  Inquiry. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  published  with  the  object  of  helping 
the  guardians  in  this  Inquiry  why  was  it  delivered  to 
them  on  the  morning  the  Inquiry  opened? — Because  it 
was  not  ready  before. 

Q.  We  got  the  type  written  copy  of  the  Memorandum, 
I  think  Mr.  Lough  tells  me,  on  24th  May.  We  got  on 
the  morning  of  the  Inquiry  the  printed  document  for  the 
first  time.  If  that  was  to  help  the  guardians  I  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  help  it  was  ? 

{^^r.  Robh.)  I  want  to  point  out  the  figures  Mr.  Brood- 
bank  put  ia  last  Friday  have  all  been  printed  this 
morning  by  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  again  intervenes  to  prevent 
me  getting  an  answer  to  my  question.  Mr.  Oxley,  do  you 
think  it  helped  the  guardians  to  deliver  to  them  the 
morning  the  Inquiry  opened,  for  the  first  time,  this 
printed  document  ? — I  think  it  could  not  be  given  them 
before  because  it  was  not  ready. 

Q.  If  we  had  not  had  it  all  there  would  not  have  been 
any  case  to  answer.  If  there  had  not  been  any 
memorandum  we  should  have  had  to  deal  only  with 
Mr.  Robb? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Quite  enough  for  you. 

{Witness.)  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  the 
blue  book  showed  sufficient.  This  is  only  a  blue  book  in 
a  short  form. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Was  it  fair  to  hand  to  the  guardians  on 
the  morning  the  Inquiry  commenced,  for  the  first  time, 
this  printed  document  ? — If  we  had  not  done  it  before,  I 
suppose  the  next  thing  was  to  get  it  as  early  as  possible. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  Inquiries  of  this  kind  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  really. 

Q.  You  know  there  was  an  Inquiry  here  in  1892? — I 
have  heard.    Y''ou  told  me,  I  think. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  was  that  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  one  by  Colonel  Lockwood  on  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Lansbury  and  other  persons.  That  was  on 
a  claim  by  Mr.  Deason,  the  previous  master,  for  a 
pension,  and  it  was  an  Inquiry  conducted  by  Colonel 
Lockwood.  On  that  occasion  Colonel  Lockwood  inquired 
if  persons  who  were  attacking  Mr.  Deason  bad  stated 
exactly  what  were  the  charges  made,  with  particulars  and 
dates,  before  the  Inquiry  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  seen 
the  Inquiry. 

Q.  Surely  you  have  read  the  papers  ? — I  have  not  seen 
the  papers.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  when  you  brought 
it  up  in  cross-examination.  Personally  I  had  not  seen 
the  file. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  the  first  you  heard  of 
it  ? — That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

{The  Inspector.)   With  regard  to  this  Inquiry  about 
Deason,  I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

{]\[r.  Grant.)  I  am  surprised  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  send  you  down  to  hold  an  Inquiry  like  this 
and  should  not  have  given  the  papers  to  you.  I  assumed 
you  knew  all  about  this  Deason  Inquiry. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  did  not  know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  we  started  you  did  not? 

{The  Inspector.)  No, 
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Mr.  Oxley.         Mr.  Grant.)  But,  Mr.  Oxley,  I  may  put  it  to  you,  not 

  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Local  Government 

16  July.      Board  Inspector,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  judicial 

 '        experience,  do  not  you  think  it  is  fair  that  persons  who  are 

going  to  have  charges  made  against  their  administration 
should  have  details  of  the  charges  before  they  are  called 
upon  to  answer  them  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible,  but  I  have 
always  looked  upon  this  as  an  Inquiry  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  high  rates.  I  had  no  idea  whether  the 
guardians  were  at  all  responsible.  The  idea  was  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  high  rates.  Outside  the  Local 
Governmeot  Board  that  was  my  own  personal  idea. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer  of 
experience  ? — It  is  not  like  a  criminal  trial  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  an  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
high  rates.    That  is  my  own  personal  idea. 

Q.  Which  way  would  you  sooner  be  tried,  supposing 
you  had  a  charge  made  against  you  ;  in  a  criminal  court, 
or  a  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  ? — I  think  if  I 
were  innocent  I  would  sooner  be  tried  by  a  Local 
Government  Board  Inquiry.  If  guilty,  perhaps  by  a 
criminal  court. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you,  because  here  you  get  hearsay 
evidence  which  might  help  you  ? — You  get  that  and  get 
things  followed  out  which  may  be  technically  shut  out  by 
rules  of  evidence  at  a  criminal  court. 

Q.  May  I  put  it  to  you  the  procedure  here  has  been 
the  French  procedure,  and  supposed  to  be  English  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  never  seen  a  French  trial. 

'  Q.  You  know  under  French  procelure  they  allow 
anything  they  possibly  can  against  anybody  ? — I  do  not 
know  it  is  quite  so  vague  as  that. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  possible  in  a  French  court  for  a  man 
to  come  in  and  say,  "In  my  opinion  the  evidence  given 
"  by  Mr.  So-and-So  is  false,  because  I  have  known 
"  Mr.  So-and-So  " 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  object.  If  Mr.  Grant  will  go  into  the 
box  I  will  cross-examine  him  on  that — in  French,  if 
necessary. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  the  guardians  are  innocent  you  think 
they  ought  to  prefer  this  method  of  trial,  because  every- 
thing in  this  methcd  would  come  out  ? — -You  asked  me 
which  I  would  prefer. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  guardian  of  Poplar  you  would  prefer 
to  be  tried  by  this  method  of  Inquiry  rather  than  by  the 
criminal  tiiul,  because  everything  would  come  out  and 
ultimately  you  would  be  cleared,  if  innocent  ? — I  should 
prefer  to  be  tiied — I  won't  say  tried — to  have  the  matter 
investigated  by  a  tribunal  that  would  go  outside  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence  and  hear  all  there  was  to  say. 

Q.  That  has  the  disadvantage  of  putting  the  man  to  be 
tried  through  a  very  long  process  of  torture  before  bis 
case  is  heard  ? — I  do  not  care  for  that  word  "  tried." 

Q.  Well,  if  you  use  a  word  to  cover  the  situation,  I  will 
accept  it.    Let  us  have  "  Inquiry  "? — Yes,  "  Inquiry." 

Q.  It  does  expose  the  person  being  inquired  into  to  a 
long  process  of  investigation,  often  very  painfully,  before 
they  have  had  any  chance  to  be  heard  V — That  would 
depend  on  the  length  of  investigation. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  Gth  or  7th  June  to  the  end  of  July 
is  long  enough  ? — I  think  it  could  be  done  quicker. 

Q.  It  exposes  a  woman,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  risk,  the 
danger  of  hearing  for  the  first  time  a  charge  of  continu- 
ous adultery,  through  the  newspapers  ? — Of  course  that 
was  an  incident  that  was  rather  sad. 

Q.  You  call  it  an  incident  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Which  Mr.  Grant  called  out. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  call  it  an  incident  ? — What  would 
you  like  to  call  it  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  insisted 
upon  having  that  evidence  brought  out  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  bring  it  out. 

{^Mr.  Rohh.)  There  was  a  long  discussion  about  it,  and 
it  is  all  on  the  notes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  expect,  however  necessary,  it  was  an 
unfortunate  incident,  and  a  painful  incident  for  the  per- 
sons concerned  ?^ — I  think  that  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  the  high  rates. 

Q.  While  you  and  Mr.  Davy  were  wanting  to  institute 
a  perfectly  cold,  accurate,  statistical  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  high  rates,  you  were  being  assisted  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  quite  so  anxious  for  that,  but 
was  anxious  for  something  else  ? — I  do  not  know. 


Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Robb's  speeches  and  cross- 
examination  in  this  court  ? — Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  Can  you  say  the  whole  of  it  was  directed  to  assisting 
the  Local  Government  Board  '? — I  suppose  I  should  say  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  directed  to  bring  what  might  or 
might  not  be  abuses  to  the  notice  of  the  Inspector. 

Q,  And  when  abuses  are  being  charged,  Mr.  Oxley, 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  those 
abuses  ought  to  have  details  of  them  beforehand,  ought 
they  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  an  advantage. 

Q.  It  was  not  done  in  this  case? — -I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure. 

Q.  Well,  you  heard  it  ? — There  was  the  letter  Mr.  Robb 
sent. 

Q.  Did  that  contain  any  details  ? — It  contained  certain 
charges. 

Q.  Did  it  contain  any  details  ? — You  heard  the  letter. 
You  have  read  it  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  I  will  read  the  letter,  if  you  have  any  doubt  ? — Oh, 
it  is  not  a  detailed  charge. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  that  supplied  to  you  as  a  statement 
of  claim,  would  not  you  have  asked  for  particulars  of  it  ? — • 
Then  it  would  be  under  the  strict  rules  of  evidence. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  that  supplied  to  you  as  a  statement 
of  claim,  would  not  you  have  at  once  asked  for  particu- 
lars ? — One  always  tries  to  get  particulars. 

Q.  But  if  Mr.  Robb  had  these  particulars  in  his 
possession  do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  fair  they 
should  have  been  supplied  to  the  guardians  beforehand  ? — 
Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Robb  had  or  had  not. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  going  to  suggest  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Are  you  objecting  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  objecting  because  I  think  these 
questions  ought  to  have  been  put  to  the  secretary  of  the 
alliance,  Mr.  Broodbank,  who  would  have  told  Mr.  Grant 
this  information  was  obtained  from  the  guardians'  own 
officials  in  the  box  and  was  not  in  our  possession  at  the 
time  of  the  Inquiry.  That  should  have  been  put  to 
Mr.  Broodbank  and  not  Mr.  Oxley.  All  the  charges  have 
been  made  by  officers  of  the  guardians  in  the  box,  not  by 
me  or  my  clients  at  all. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  They  had  either  been  obtained  by  a 
fishing  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Robb,  not  knowing 
what  he  was  going  to  ask,  or  by  information  supplied 
to  Mr.  Robb  beforehand.  If  it  was  a  fishing  cross- 
examination  of  course  he  could  not  supply  particulars. 
If  it  was  facts  he  knew,  I  ought  to  have  had  the  par- 
ticulars. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  should  have  declined  on  an  ex  parte 
statement  from  anyone  to  put  a  charge  in  writing  until 
it  had  been  verified  upon  oath. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks  just  reminds  me  that  on  the 
opening  day  that  very  thing  was  asked  for  and  refused. 
Mr.  Crooks  said,  after  some  other  observations  :  "  May  I 
"  at  this  stage,  with  a  view  to  getting  proper  procedure 
"  rules,  ask  you  to  decide  how  far  these  gentlemen  are 
"  adjuncts  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  because  we 
"  are  here,  at  the  request  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
"  to  answer  certain  specific  questions.  These  gentlemen 
"  come  as  representing  another  body  which  is  quite  outside 
"  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  are  certain 
"  questions,  and  certain  charges  which  are  put  in  cold  print 
"  against  us  ;  we  shall  ask  them  to  present  evidence  in 
"  support  of  such  charges.  We  shall  then  claim  the  right 
"  of  cross-examining  their  witnesses,  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
"  are  concerned,  we  cease  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  shape 
"or  form."  {To  witness.)  There  is  one  point  I  want  to 
put  to  you  before  we  rise.  I  want  to  know  about  these 
prices.  You  said  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted 
in  every  case,  apparently  a  saving  of  £1,507  would  have 
been  effected  ? — Yes,  I  can  explain  that  at  once.  That 
was  a  paper  Mr.  Lough  sent  me,  and  if  you  notice  there 
are  two  figures  bracketed  for  each  of  certain  contractors. 
They  are  cases  when  they  gave  alternative  tenders. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  paper  to  show  it  was  an 
alternative  tender,  and  they  would  be  taken  as  one.  That 
just  made  about  the  difference  of  £500. 

Q.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  difference  yet  ? — No, 
it  is  a  difference  of  about  £500.  Mr.  Lough  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  and  that  is  how  it  is.    It  is  all  here,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  butchei',  Packman,  you  find  him  bracketed  ? 
— Take  the  one  with  the  red  tick  against  it,  and  the  one 
with  the  cross  against  it. 
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Q.  That  is  the  case  of  the  lowest  and  the  accepted  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  British  New  Zealand  Company,  which  was 
the  lowest  tender,  not  Cartwright's,  1906-7,  was  put  down 
as  £13,017  5s.  M.,  and  £12,101  15s.  9c/.  bracketed,  and 
Mr.  Blott's,  which  was  accepted,  is  £13,0G5  14s.  M.  and 
£12.513  2s.  2d.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  You  find  against  each  of  these  two  tenders  two  sets 
of  figures  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  an  explanation  ? — Not  then. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?— I  added  the  two  figures  together. 

Q.  Which,  top  or  bottom  ? — The  two  bracketed  figures 
in  each  case. 

Q.  You  took  the  British  New  Zealand  Company,  the 
£13,017  and  the  £12,101,  and  added  them  together  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  divide  them  by  two  ? — Oh,  no,  I  did  not 
know  what  the  figures  were. 

Q.  Why  did  you  add  the  figures  together  if  you  did  not 
know  what  they  were  ? — Because  they  were  returned  in 
that  form. 

Q.  Where  is  the  reason  for  adding  them  ? — Because 
they  were  bracketed  together. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  ? — I  think  the  only  reason. 

Q.  You  put  down  as  the  butcher's  tender,  British  New 
Zealand  Company,  £25,118  Is.  (>(/.? — Whatever  those  two 
come  to  added  together. 

Q. .  And  then  having  done  that,  in  your  Memorandum, 
you  stated  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  in  every 
case  apparently  a  saving  of  £1,507  would  have  been 
effected '? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  are  told  by  Mr.  Lough  what  the  ex- 
planation is.  What  is  it  ? — That  they  were  alternative 
tenders. 

Q.  And  the  real  fact  is  your  Memorandum,  instead  of 
saying  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  in  every 
case  apparently  a  saving  of  £1,507  would  have  been 
effected,  it  should  have  read,  if  the  lowest  tender  had 
been  accepted  in  every  case,  apparently  a  saving  of 
£1,001  12s.  4cZ.  would  have  been  effected? — I  think  that 
is  the  figure. 

Q.  I  mean  that  little  paragraph  of  yours  dealing  with 
£1,500  was  wrong  as  to  £500  ? — It  was  wrong  as  to  £500, 
and  we  corrected  it  the  first  day. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
correction  to  this  date  ? — It  was  the  first  day,  I  think,  we 
put  it  right. 

(J/r.  Bohb.)  The  real  saving  might  have  been  £1,700, 
so  he  was  too  conservative  for  us. 

{Afr.  Grant.)  I  hope  you  will  not  interrupt,  Mr.  Robb. 
Was  a  copy  of  this  Memorandum  sent  to  the  Times  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  has  appeared  in  the  Times  ? — I  saw 
it  in  the  Times. 

Q.  Official  documents  which  go  to  the  Times.,  usually  go 
there  through  official  sources,  do  not  they  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  when  there  had  been  this  blunder, 
the  correction  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Times  as 
well  as  the  original  document  ?— I  thought  I  would  pub- 
licly be  asked  about  it,  and  I  really  did  not  think  much 
about  it.  I  told  Mr.  L>avy  of  the  blunder  directly  I 
found  it  out. 

Q.  I  know  you  did,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  docu- 
ment having  been  sent  to  us  on  the  7th  June,  and  put 
previously  in  the  Times  

{The  Inspector.)  No,  no,  it  was  sent  you  on  the 
24th  May. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  we  got  on  the  24th  May  were  type- 
written sheets,  and  we  got  also  

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough,  what  did  you  get  on  the 
24th  May.    Was  it  a  type-written  copy  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  A  type -written  copy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  we  got  on  the  24th  May  was  a 
type-written  copy  of  the  Memoiandum,  and  then  we  got 
some  loose  sheets  of  tables.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
we  did  not  get  the  charts. 

{The  Inspector.)  Some  of  those  charts  were  shown  to 
the  board  of  guardians  when  I  attended  a  meeting  here, 
I  think  it  was  in  February  the  first  time. 


{Mr,  Grant.)  My  complaint  against  the  Local  Govern-     Mr.  O.vley, 
ment  Board  is  that  they  have  not  handed  to  us  this  ."T~T 
printed   document   until   the   day   when   the  Inquiry  July- 
opened.    On  the  face  of  it  there  is  a  gross  blunder  as  to  * 
£500  out  of  £1,500  in  a  charge  made  against  us,  known 
to  Mr.  Oxley  and  known  to  you,  which  has  never  been 
corrected  at  all  in  public,  until  I  get  it  out  of  Mr.  Oxley 
to-day. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  it  is  to  be  publicly  corrected,  let  the 
addition  be  made  that  the  real  saving  might  have  been 
£1,700. 

{The  Inspector.)  When  did  you  know  this  mistake  was 
made  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  The  first  day  of  the  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Why  was  I  not  told.  I  was  told  nothing 
about  it  until  this  afternoon.  Here  is  the  letter  of  the 
24th  May  : — "  Dear  Sir,  Herewith  I  forward  you  a  short 
"  memorandum  with  charts  and  tables  showing  the 
"  figures,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them, 
"  which  bear  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  Poplar  Union. 
"  I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  corrections  or  suggestions. 
"  I  will  have  -copies  printed  and  circulated  as  soon  as 
"  possible.  Among  the  points  into  which  I  shall  inquire 
"are  the  following: — -1.  Causes  of  rise  of  indoor  and 
"  outdoor  pauperism.  2.  Causes  of  disproportionate 
"  expenditure  on  in-maintenance.  3.  Comparison  of 
"  Poplar  with  the  neighbouring  unions.  4.  Explanation 
"  of  the  out-relief  given  to  able-bodied  men  in  the  winter 
"  of  1904,  and  since.  5.  Causes  of  increase  in  cost  of 
"  indoor  pauperism,  especially  in  the  workhouse  (Chart  F). 
"  6.  Causes  of  cost  of  increase  in  Poplar  and  Stepney 
"  Sick  Asylum,  as  shown  in  the  statistical  statement  of 
"  the  guardians.  7.  Figures  of  Poplar  pauperism  between 
"  1895  and  1905  as  contrasted  with  the  figures  for  all 
"  metropolitan  unions  (Table  G.)  8.  Explanation  of 
"  the  outdoor  relief  figures  for  Poplar  and  Canning  Town 
"  (Chart  H).  9.  Why  lowest  tenders  are  not  accepted, 
"  and  why  tenders  are  not  divided,  as  is  done  at  Lambeth 
"  and  other  places.  I  shall  call  some  oE  the  Relieving 
"  Officers  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  out-relief,  and 
"shall  take  some  evidence  as  to  the  admin  stration  of 
"  the  workhouse  and  other  institutions  as  aff^ecting  their 
"cost.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  sug  est  a  con- 
"  venient  place  for  holding  the  Inquiry.  It  will  open  on 
"  Thur  day,  June  7th,  at  11.30  a.m.  Yours  very  truly, 
"  J.  S.  Davy." — I  think  that  letter  asks  for  any  correc- 
tions Mr.  Lough  had  to  make.  He  did  not  make  any 
correction  about  that  £1,500,  or  we  would  have  spotted  it 
at  once. 

Q.  I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  first 
we  heard  about  this  £1,500  was  since  we  came  into  this 
room  ? — It  was  a  pure  accident. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  more  pure  accidents  there 
are  in  the  course  of  this  Memorandum  ? — Only  this  one,  I 
think. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Oxley,  with  your  experience  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  do  you  think  anybody  could  have 
prepared  an  answer  to  those  nine  beads  in  the  time 
between  the  24th  May  and  the  7th  June  ? — This  is  the 
IGth  July. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Do  you  think  anybody 
could  have  prepared  an  answer  on  these  nine  heads 
between  the  24th  May  and  the  7th  June '? — No. 

Q.  And  since  then  the  Inquiry  has  been  going  on,  Mr. 
Oxley. 

{The  Inspiector.)  It  will  perhaps  shorten  matters  if  you 
ask  some  of  the  guardians  what  happened  at  the  meeting 
which  I  attended  in  February. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Very  well,  I  will.  But  I  want  to  know. 
I  have  merely  Table  B,  and  no  marked  chart.  Table  B  ? — 
Mostly  the  charts  were  those  following  the  table. 

Q.  Return  C — I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  presently — ■ 
return  C,  and  the  unmarked  chart,  I  suppose,  becomes 
Chart  C.  Return  D  and  Chart  D.  Statistics  relating  to 
Poplar  Union  are  printed.  These  are  not  charted  at  all. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  ? — Two  or  three  copies  of  those 
some  time  back  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  That  does  not  explain  to  me  why  they  have  not  been 
charted  ? — They  are  charted  here. 

Q.  Will  you  just  follow  the  printed  memorandum 
with  me.  The  Poplar  Union — Chart  A  corresponds  to 
Table  A  ?— Yes. 
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Q.  Chart  B  corresponds  to  Table  B  ? — Quite  right. 

Q.  Chart  C  ? — I  see  what  you  mean.  Why  there  is  no 
chart  to  correspond  to  that  table.  Because  it  would  almost 
be  impossible  to  draw  one.  You  must  reduce  things  to 
a  common  denomination,  and  some  of  these  are  prices 
and  some  pounds.  You  could  not  possibly  get  a  chart 
th%t  would  show  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  try  ? — Yes,  I  did  one  or  two  things  to  try, 
and  it  would  not  come  to  anything. 

Q.  There  is  no  Chart  G,  may  I  ask  also  why  there  is  no 
Chart  H  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  Chart  H. 

Q.  I  find  two  charts  missing  ? — There  is  a  Chart  H. 

Q.  There  is  Chart  A,  Chart  B,  Chart  C,  Chart  D,  no 
Chart  E,  Chart  F  (three  charts),  no  Chart  G  ?— No. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — Well,  you  see,  if  you  want  to  make  a 
chart  of  that  you  would  have  to  have  four  lines  for  every 
union  in  London.  It  would  be  rather  more  like  a  maze 
than  a  chart.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  a  chart  use- 
fully with  figures  like  that. 

Q.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  you  could  do  four  charts 
very  usefully  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  trying  my  level  best  to  get  some 
sort  of  chart  as  this  for  London,  but  it  is  very  difficult. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  approaching  this  from  the  attitude 
of  a  simple-minded  enquirer,  and  I  find  there  are  charts 
applying  to  certain  sections  of  tables  and  no  charts  to 
other  sections  ? — If  you  turn  to  Chart  D  for  a  moment  I 
will  explain  the  reasons.  Chart  D  is  a  chart  for  five 
unions.  If  you  made  that  30  sets  of  lines  it  would  be 
almost  unintelligible. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  get  all  the  comparisons  on  to  one 
chart  you  could  put  them  on  to  a  series  of  charts  in 
which  you  could  present  this  series  of  figures  ?— Yes,  but  if 
they  are  on  different  papers  the  lines  would  not  compare. 

Q.  My  only  answer  to  that  is  that  you  ought  to  have 
the  lines  on  the  same  ? — They  would  be  too  crowded. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  there  is  an  additional  reason. 
In  the  first  place  the  figures  for  central  London  are 
quite  misleading,  and  the  other  thing  as  to  the  charts 
is  this  :  Some  of  the  unions  in  London  present  an 
almost  horizontal  plane.  They  do  not  either  go  up  or 
down.  It  is  of  not  much  use  taking  the  out  door 
pauperism  of  Whitechapel.    The  variance  is  so  slight. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Grant  how 
he  would  do  it  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  My  task  is  too  heavy,  without  attempting 
to  educate  Mr.  Robb. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  How  many  days,  sir,  are  you  going  to  sit 
this  week  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  cannot  sit  on  Thursday,  but  I  should 
like  to  sit  on  Friday,  and  four  days  next  week. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  may  be  tlie  case  against  us  will  be 
closed  earlier  than  Friday  in  this  week,  and  if  it  is  so, 
I  shall  ask  you  to  adjourn  until  next  Monday. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  have  got  to  cross-examine  four 
relieving  officers  V 

(J/r.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  shall  not  be  very  long  with  the 
relieving  officers.  A.<?  far  as  I  can  see  we  ought  to  finish 
to-morrow.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  rough  esti- 
mate, I  should  say  one  way  or  the  other  we  will  fill 
to-morrow,  but  I  don't  think  we  shall  go  beyond  it, 
and  then  I  shall  ask  you  to  adjourn  till  next  Monday. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  When  Mr.  Robb  wanted  to  consider  his 
position  you  gave  him  an  adjournment  of  nearly  a  week. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  was  on  a  different  ground,  but  you 
must  remember  while  I  am  at  work  here  I  have  no  time 
for  my  office  work. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  What  I  propose  to  do  is  this  :  To  bring 
the  Inquiry,  so  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
Mr.  Robb  are  concerned,  to  a  conclusion  this  week — it 
has  been  shortened  much  more  quickly  to-day  than  I 
thought  it  would — and  then  adjourn  till  next  Monday. 
On  next  Monday  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  and  other 
persons  the  case  of  the  guardians,  and  then  put  Mr. 
Crooks,  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
other  guardians,  in  the  box,  and  I  hope  to  do  the  whole 
of  that  in  four  days  next  week,  and  then  I  ask  you  to 
adjourn  for  the  vacation  in  order  to  enable  us  to  examine 
and  tabulate  all  these  statements. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  will  not  do  that  without  express 
instructions.  I  think  if  we  adjourn  for  the  vacation  it 
would  be  little  short  of  calamity.    I  will  not  do  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  not  concerned  with  that.  What  I 
am  concerned  with  is  the  guardians'  case.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  adjourn  for  the  vacation.  It  is  you  who 
say  you  would  not  sit  in  the  vacation. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  said  I  find  it  practically  impossible 
to  sit  in  August. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  not  our  responsibility.  We  are 
prepared  to  go  on. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Then  I  cannot  allow  any  adjourn- 
ment at  all. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Then  I  shall  decline  to  open  the 
guardians'  case  next  week.  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  mastering  the  guardians' 
case.  I  cannot  present  it  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  Mr.  Lough,  or  Mr.  Marsh,  or  the  guardiaijs 
on  a  number  of  points.  I  have  had  proofs  supplied  to 
me  of  their  evidence,  and  I  have  had  all  their  proofs  sent 
back  with  a  series  of  observations  on  which  I  wanted 
further  information.  I  am  not  going  to  open  the 
guardians'  case  until  I  have  everything.    If  you  ask  me 


to  do  so  I  shall  reply  on  behalf  of  the  guardians  that  I 
cannot  fairly  do  it. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  On  behalf  of  my  clients,  although  I  agree 
it  may  be  desirable  Mr.  Grant  should  have  some  short 
adjournment  in  some  way,  I  do  suggest  now  that  he 
should  go  on  from  day  to  day  as  I  intend  to  do  until  we 
finish. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  said  I  am  prepared  to  do  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  thought  you  were  asking  for  an  ad- 
journment for  the  vacation. 

(Mr.  Gra7il.)  No,  I  said  I  was  prepared  to  go  on,  but 
you  said  you  would  not  sit  in  the  vacation,  and,  there- 
fore, I  propose  to  go  on  daily  in  July  with  our  case  and 
then  adjourn  for  August  or  September,  or  whatever 
months  you  want,  and  we  should  employ  the  interval 
in  preparing.  I  do  not  believe  the  guardians'  case  can 
finish  in  five  days,  when  the  case  for  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boird  has  taken  from  the  7th  June  till  the  16th 
July. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  am  sure  Mr.  Crooks  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  go  on  now. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  not  prepared  to  let  him. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  strenuously  oppose  any  adjournment 
for  the  vacation.  It  has  been  quite  evident,  I  think, 
since  Mr.  Grant  came  into  the  proceedings,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  iu  a  hurry.  If  Mr.  Grant  chooses  to  take 
his  cross-extimination  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
in  a  leisurely  way  no  doubt  he  has  some  reason  for  it, 
but  this  is  becoming  a  serious  thing  for  my  clients.  I 
am  told  already  £500  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Marsh  on 
account  of  the  guardians'  expenses.  My  clients  are 
hiving  to  defray  the  whole  of  that,  and  their  own 
expenses  in  addition,  and  it  is  becoming  an  exceedingly 
serious  business.  Moreover,  I  am  instructed  it  has  been 
stated  outside  this  hall  that  the  guardians,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  were  going  to  play  for  an  adjournment  until 
November  for  a  specific  reason.  I  strongly  protest  against 
that. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Whoever  stated  that  must  be  a  client  of 
Mr.  Robb's. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  We  are  responsible,  and  we  certainly  never 
said  anything  about  it. 

(The  Insjjector.)  I  should  not  have  thought  that  it 
would  have  paid  anybody  to  say  it. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  should  never  have  thought  it  would,  but 
the  matter  is  intelligible  to  me  in  the  light  of  something 
else. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence  was  very  much 
prolonged,  I  should  think,  simply  for  the  leason  tbat 
Mr.  Grant  has  not  been  pr  iperly  advised  as  to  what  has 
happened.  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  guardians,  he  did  not  know  I  had  the 
charts  

(Mr.  Grant.)  Some  of  the  charts. 

(The  Ins2)ector.)  He  did  not  know  that  figure  was 
corrected  on  the  7th,  and  because  he  did  not  know  these 
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facts  we  have  wasted  absolutely  a  couple  of  hours.  It  is 
not  right  to  the  people  who  have  to  pay. 

(J/;-.  Grant.)  I  won't  say  what  I  have  just  been  told 
about  these  charts.  If  what  I  have  been  told  is  correct 
what  you  say  is  not  fair. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  It  is  abominable.  I  know  that  I  was  not 
there,  but  I  am  chairman  of  the  board,  and  I  ought  to 
have  known. 

(J//-,  (rrant.)  You  just  see  the  unfairness  of  it.  You 
bring  these  charts  down  to  a  private  meeting  of  the 
members  


{llie  Inspector.)  Not  a  private  meeting. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  not  a  mesting  of  the  board.  A 
few  guardians  were  brought  to  you  and  no  public  meeting 
WAS  summoned,  and  at  this  meeting  you  showed  the?e 
charts.  Mr.  Crooks  never  knew  of  their  existence  until 
he  heird  it  here.  I  must  .'ay  the  Lo^al  Government 
Board  have  behaved  daring  the  whole  of  this  Inquiry — I 
have  never  in  my  life  met  with  anything  like  the  way  the 
Board  has  conducted  this  Inquiry. 

{Tlte  Insjjeclor.)  We  will  go  on  to-morrow  and  get  as 
far  as  we  can. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  Jahj  lU/i,  1906. 


(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  is  not  here,  but  he  asked  me 
to  go  on. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  mention 
with  regard  to  the  evidence,  but  perhaps  that  being  so, 


we  might  leave  that  until  Mr.  Robb  comes.  There  were 
one  or  two  things  I  wanted  to  mention  with  regard  to  the 
evidence,  but  perhaps  we  might  leave  that  until  Mr.  Robb 
comes. 


Mr.  J.  S.  OxLEY  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


(3Ir.  Grant.)  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Oxley.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
what  I  might  call  the  literature  of  the  Poor  Law  since  you 
have  been  with  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — To  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  You  know  there  was  a  document  issued  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to  contract  systems. 
Have  you  read  that  ? — I  do  not  know  it  by  your 
definition.    Will  you  show  it  to  me. 

Q.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  my  clerk  is  not 
here  with  my  papers,  and  it  is  amongst  them  ? — Show  it 
to  me  presently. 

Q.  I  will,  yes.  Practically  that  is  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  about.  You  spoke  in  your  examination  of  the 
tenders  of  the  guardians.  You  have  spoken  in  every  case 
of  the  savings  which  would  have  been  effected  if  the 
lowest  tender  had  been  accepted  V — Yes,  the  lowest  upon 
the  estimated  value. 

Q.  Yes,  the  lowest  on  the  estimate;".  Do  you  suggest 
that  is  the  proper  way  of  conducting  business,  to  take  the 
lowest  tenders  in  every  case  V — I  think  I  answered.  It 
was  in  answer  to  a  question  you  asked  me  yesterday.  I 
think  if  you  have  a  reason  for  not  taking  it  ■ 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  would  it  not  be  more  fair  for  you,  as 
an  official  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  before  you 
produced  all  these  statistics  of  the  alleged  saving  that 
might  have  been  effected  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been 
taken,  to  have  enquired  of  the  guardians  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  take  the  lowest  tender  ? — I  think  that  would 
almost  necessitate  a  kind  of  second  inquiry.  One  would 
have  to  hold  an  enquiry  almost  because  you  would  imme- 
diately come  to  considerations  whether  there  were  reasons 
sufficient,  and  I  was  simply  endeavouring  to  state  the 
facts. 

Q,  Obviously,  Mr.  Oxley,  that  enquiry  has  to  be  made, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  If  you  go  through.  You  have  gone  through  our 
tenders  now  altogether  for  three  years,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  throughout  them  you  have  said  if  you  had 
taken  the  lowest  tender  you  would  have  saved  so  much  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  admit  that  to  take  the  lowest  in  every  case 
would  be  un-business  like  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  your  figures  about  the  lowest  tender  in  holding 
the  Inquiry  here,  are  not  put  as  reasons  why  in  each  case 
the  lowest  tender  was  not  taken? — If  there  aie  reasons 
for  not  taking  the  lowest  tender  it  is  for  the  guardians 


to  say.    It  seemed  the  most  convenient  form  to  put  the  j^j^.  ()j,jg, 

figures  or  to  place  our  facts  after  the  list  had  been  taken,         !   " 

and  if  there  were  reasons  to  the  contrary  it  would  reduce  17  July, 
those  figures  by  so  much.   

Q.  But  you  are  applying  tests  to  the  guai-dians'  figures 
never  applied  in  fact  ? — I  hardly  think  that.  I  simply 
stated  facts  on  the  tenders  given  me. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  board  of  guardians  in  the 
country  that  habitually  take  the  lowest  tender  and  the 
lowest  only  ? — I  think  a  good  many  take  the  lowest 
tender  except  for  very  special  reasons. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  The  test  you  have 
applied  to  the  tenders  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians 
is  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  tender  accepted 
and  the  lowest  tender  V — -Yes. 

Q.  And  you  applied  that  throughout  V — Throughout. 

Q.  And  then  you  said,  if  instead  of  taking  the  tenders 
they  did,  they  had  taken  the  lowest  tender  in  every  case, 
they  would  have  made  a  saving  of  £1,500  V — Whatever 
the  figure  is  

Q.  £1,500 — it  was  your  figure  in  your  memorandum  ? 
—It  was  £1,000. 

Q.  It  was  £1,500,  which  on  cross-examination  was 
reduced  to  a  thousand? — Ob,  no,  not  reduced  to  £1,000. 
I  looked  it  up,  and  I  made  that  correction  on  my  evidence 
on  the  first  day.    It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  what  you  did. 

Q.  Totally  fair,  because  what  you  said  had  missed 
me  altogether,  and  I  had  no  idea  until  Mr.  Marsh  handed 
me  the  figures  of  £1,500  and  £1,000? — I  do  not  think 
that  was  my  mistake.  I  think  the  document  sent  to  me 
justified  it. 

Q.  That  may  be,  but  a  man  with  more  experience  of 
contracts  might  have  known  there  was  an  alternative 
tender,  and  not  added  them  together? — I  do  not  think 
so  on  the  paper  that  was  sent  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Let  me  keep  to  my 
point.  The  test  that  you  had  applied  to  the  Poplar 
tenders — as  you  say,  if  the  lowest  tender  had  been  taken 
in  every  case,  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  so  many 
pounds — is  that  a  test  that  could  be  applied  fairly  to  any 
board  of  guardians  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Which  ? — Because  I  should  think  the  amount  that 
would  have  to  be  deducted  for  a  tradesman  who  is  not 
proper  to  be  accepted,  would  as  a  rule  be  small,  and  the 
figures,  not  perhaps  exact,  would  be  a  general  indication. 

Q.  Which  board  of  guardians  do  you  suggest  in  regard 
to  their  tenders  followed  the  policy  of  accepting  the 
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Mr.  Oxlcy.    lowest  tender? — Well,  the  one  I  have 'got  here,  (I  think 

  they  accepted  nearly  every  one  of  the  lowest  tenders),  is 

17  July.       Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  What  year,  Bethnal  Green,  are  you  taking  '? — I  will 
not  say.    Every  one,  practically. 

Q.  Just  go  through  them,  will  you,  and  tell  me  any 
cases  where  the  lowest  was  not  accepted.  Is  this 
Lady  Day  ? — Last  Lady  Day. 

Q.  Lady  Day,  1906  V — It  is  best  to  take  the  last. 

Q.  Take  whatever  you  have  in  hand  ? — -The  year  ending 
Lady  Day,  1907. 

Q.  Therefore  the  contracts  are  for  the  year  ? — It  is  so 
in  Poplar,  you  know. 

Q.  Just  give  out  the  figures  of  the  tender,  and  whether 
the  highest  or  lowest  ? — Would  you  like  me  to  read 
through  them? 

Q.  Please  ? — Boots  and  slippers,  the  lowest.  Leather, 
no  other  tender,  a  single  tender.  Brashes  and  brooms, 
the  lowest.  Chimney-sweeping.  That  is  a  three  years' 
tender  and  is  simply  put  down  as  current  because  it 
expire?  in  1908. 

Q.  We  may  leave  that  one  out  ? — Coal  and  coke. 
They  accepted  two  tenders,  but  it  only  gives  the  price  of 
the  accepted  tender  there,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  Put  that  one  aside  then  ? — Then  coffins  and 
shrouds  ;  that  they  only  give  the  accepted  price.  Clock 
winding,  the  lowest  was  accepted.  Now  drapery.  They 
split  it  and  accepted  Cartwright  for  the  lowest  itejis 
only,  and  the  Hospitals  and  General  Contracts  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  lowest  only. 

Q.  You  may  call  that  fairly  two  contracts  of  which 
they  took  the  lowest.  They  divided  the  drapery  into 
two  parts  and  took  the  lowest  ? — They  split  it  between 
the  lowest. 

Q.  I  think  I  am  right.  They  split  the  drapery  into 
two  parts  and  gave  Cartwright  that  part  of  the  contract 
for  which  he  was  the  lowest,  and  the  other  people  that 
part  of  the  contract  for  which  they  were  the  lowest  ? — 
Ye?,  they  split  it  on  the  items. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  count  it  as  two  contracts  of  which  they 
took  the  lowest  tender  in  each  case  ? — It  is  a  contract  of 
which  they  took  the  lowest  tenders  and  split  it. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  out  is  that  there  was  a 
particular  case  in  which  they  took  the  lowest  tender,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  fair  to  count  the  drapery  contract  as 
two  contracts,  not  as  one? — Hardly  that,  because  it  is 
split.    It  is  really  one  better  than  the  lowest. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  sense,  I  want  to  say — what  I  am  testing 
you  in  this  is  to  see  really  how  many  of  the  contracts 
were  the  lowest.  For  that  purpose  I  count  drapery  one 
or  two,  just  as  you  please? — Count  it  as  two  if  you  like. 

Q  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair  ? — Very  well,  these  are  the 
facts  :  In  the  drugs  they  accepted  the  one  that  allowed 
the  highest  discount.    In  the  druggists'  sundries  

Q.  Drugs  is  the  lowest,  is  it  not  ? — The  druggist  that 
allows  the  biggest  discount.  Druggists'  sundries  they  did 
not  accept  the  lowest. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  there  ? — Three  and  a-half 
per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  ? — I  cannot  say  in  the 
druggist.  They  cannot  estimate  the  quantity  of  these 
sundries.    It  is  the  discount  off  the  list  prices. 

Q.  Yes  ;  but  do  not  they  put  against  it  tlie  estimated 
quantities  ? — They  cannot,  of  course,  tell  what  the  dis- 
penser would  want.  Earthenware,  they  accepted  the 
lowest.  Caps,  clothing,  &c.,  they  accepted  the  lowest. 
Hardware  and  cutlery,  they  accepted  the  lowest.  Horse 
hire,  they  were  both  equal,  and  they  accepted  one  of  them. 
Now  oilman's  goods.  There  were  three  tenders  :  Jones, 
Middleton  and  Medhurst.  They  split  it  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highe  t,  taking  the  lowest  items  on  each 
of  them,  and  they  have  got  this  note  against  the  tender  : 
"  A  few  items  here  lower  than  others,  consequently 
"  divided  these  items  between  Middleton  and  Jones." 
Printing,  part  I.,  that  is  agenda,  there  are  no  prices  given, 
because  it  is  only  at  per  page.  They  accepted  one  of 
live.  Part  II.,  printing,  books,  binding,  &c.,  they  accepted 
the  lowest.  Part  III.,  printed  forms,  they  accepted  the 
lowest.  Part  IV.  is  again  one  where  it  is  at  per  50.  The 
estimated  quantity  is  not  worked  out. 

Q.  There  again  you  cannot  take  the  lowest  ? — You  can- 
not say  what  they  estimated,  because  the  estimated 
quantities  are  not  worked  out. 


Q.  We  can  strike  that  one  out? — The  same  remark  as 
applied  to  that  would  apply  to  part  I.,  that  I  gave  you, 
the  agenda.  In  stationery  they  accepted  the  lowest. 
Tin  ware,  they  accepted  the  highest  of  two,  the  difference 
being  7s.  Apparently  they  accepted  the  man  whom  they 
did  not  accept  for  the  ironmongery.  That  is  the  look  of 
it.    But  there  is  only  7s.  difference  between  them. 

Q.  Wait  just  a  moment  ? — Provisions  

Q  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  mention 
provisions  ? — They  are  in  a  different  book  because  they 
are  half-yearly.  These  are  for  the  half  year  ending 
Michaelmas.  Corn-chandlery,  they  accepted  the  lowest. 
Cheesemongery,  they  accepted  the  lowest.  Rabbits,  they 
accepted  the  lowest.  Margarine,  they  accepted  the 
lowest.  Eggs,  they  accepted  the  lowest.  Fish,  they  do 
not  give  the  estimated  quantities,  they  only  give  the 
price  per  pound.    And  they  accepted  one  of  two. 

Q.  And  the  same  price  ? — They  do  not  give  the  price. 
They  give  details,  but  there  is  no  gross  value  worked 
out. 

Q.  Not  at  the  price  per  pound  ? — I  tell  you  they  do 
not  give  the  price  of  the  other  one  where  there  is  no 
gross  estimated  quantity  worked  out. 

Q.  They  only  give  the  price  of  the  tender  accepted  ? — 
In  this  case  they  only  gave  the  price  of  the  accepted 
tender.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  agenda  one  I 
told  you  about  just  now.  Poulterer,  they  accepted  the 
lowest.  Flour,  they  accepted  the  lowest.  Greengrocer, 
they  accepted  the  lowest.  Grocery,  they  accepted  the 
lowest.  Meat,  they  accepted  the  lowest.  la  the  milk 
they  accepted  6  b-^icl.  for  the  workhouse  and  infirmary, 
and  6|r/.  for  the  schools.    It  is  at  a  price  as  per  sample. 

Q.  That  shows,  Mr.  Oxley,  does  it  not,  that  at  Bethnal 
Green  they  almost  invariably  accepted  the  lowest  tender  ? 
— Yen. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  ? — I  suppose  they  had 
no  reason  against  the  tradespeople. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  the  reason  for  it  ? — I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  guardians  in  this  room,  they  had  a 
black  list  on  which  they  put  tenderers  not  likely  to  suit. 

Q.  A  black  list  on  which  they  put  ? — I  have  only 

been  told  in  this  room. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  too.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  as 
correct  ? — I  do  not  know.  Probably  I  was  told  by  the 
same  source  as  you.  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
doubting  it. 

Q.  We  will  ascertain  and  make  sure  it  is  quite  correct, 
that  the  reason  why  Bethnal  Green  took  the  lowest 
tender  is  that  they  first  of  all  excluded  a  number  of  the 
tenderers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  undesirable  firms, 
either  because  of  their  standing,  their  business  standing, 
or  because  the  experience  the  guardians  have  had  of 
them  not  carrying  out  their  contracts  properly,  or  for 
other  reasons  which  may  be  obvious  ? — Yes,  but  I  think 
I  notice  in  this  list  I  have  given  you  some  names  rejected 
at  Poplar  are  accepted  there. 

Q.  Really  I  have  not  looked  at  it  ? — Yes,  I  mean,  just 
look  if  they  are  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  know.  For  instance  ? — Pryke  and  Palmer 
I  notice. 

Q.  Is  Bethnal  Green  Union  a  trade  union  workhouse. 
I  mean  do  the  guardians  there  insist  upon  the  trade 
union  rate  of  wages?— I'  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  If  it 
is,  it  is  in  the  conditions  of  the  printed  form.  The"'tender 
would  be  according  to  the  form.  They  agree  to  abide  by 
the  particulars. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  tender  forms  ? — No.  I  believe  I 
have.  Yes,  I  happen  to  have  one,  the  tea  tender,  and  in 
that  the  persons  tendering  "  hereby  bind  themselves  to 
"  pay  the  persons  employed  on  this  work  such  trades  union 
"  rates  of  wages  as  are  current  in  the  district."  As  it  is  on 
one,  I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  it  is  on  the  others. 

Q.  I  have  a  letter  here,  of  the  1st  June,  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians,  which  I  think 
clears  up  this  point  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  31st  ult.,  I  beg 
"  to  send  you  herewith  a  set  of  our  tender  forms,  and  to 
"  inform  you  my  Board  accepts  not  only  the  lowest 
"  tender  as  a  whole,  but  the  lowest  item  in  each  tender. 
"  In  such  cases  they  usually  pass  a  resolution  as 
"  follows  : — 'Resolved,  that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  '-A." 
"  '  "  B.,"  and  "  C."  be  accepted  for  the  lowest  items  in 
"  '  each  tender.'  " 
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"  An  endorsement  is  then  made  on  the  contract  indi- 
"  eating  the  items  accepted  in  such  tender. 

"  My  board  rigidly  excludes  all  contractors  who 
"  are  on  our  '  black  '  list."  That  confirms  exactly  what  I 
heard. 

Q.  That  justifies  my  statement.  Well  now,  the  Bethnal 
Green  Board,  then,  pursue  the  policy  of  what  you  call 
split  tenders  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  policy  of  guardians  ? — No,  but 
it  is  done  by  a  considerable  number  of  unions. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  considerable  number,  how  many  do 
you  mean  ? — I  have  not  made  an  inquiry  for  the  whole 
of  London,  but  I  gave  the  list  in  my  evidence  on  the  first 
day  of  those  I  have  inquired  into.  There  are  thirty 
unions  in  London. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  not  had  thit  V — My  own  half  of 
London  is  mostly  south  of  the  Thames,  and  the  inquiries 
I  made  were  chiefly  south  of  the  Thames.  There  were 
a  few  north. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  splitting  tenders 
advisable  ? — It  is  better  than  not  splitting  them. 

Q.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  answer  V— Of  course,  there 
are  some  tenders  which  cannot  be  split. 

Q.  Where  you  cannot — ? — Where  you  cannot  split 
them. 

Q.  Take  ironmongery  V — I  certainly  think  that  could 
be  split.  Of  course,  there  might  be  some  articles  you 
would  have  to  go  to  one  man  for,  but  putting  it  generally 
it  is — 

Q.  You  would  probably  give  one  man  all  the  forks  V — 
Something  of  that  sort,  all  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 

Q.  When  you  have  split  the  tender  and  notified  the 
contractor  you  are  going  to  split  it,  what  happens  if  he 
refuses  to  accept  the  tender  V — That  is  a  legal  question. 
That  rather  depends  on  the  statement  on  the  tender  sent 
to  him.  I  thiiik  many  tenders  have  a  note  on  the  top 
that  the  guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
whole  of  the  tender,  but  may  take  any  items,  and  if  the 
tenderer  accepts  with  that  condition  on  I  take  it  he 
would  be  bound  by  it. 

Q.  You  attach  it  to  that  year.  Do  you  attach  it  to 
the  next  year  V — If  he  tendered,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  ? — How  do  you  mean  V 

Q.  If  you  simply  take  the  lowest  items,  first  of  all, 
you  say  you  are  going  to  split  them  and  then  you  do 
split  them  and  take  the  lowest  items  all  through.  Does 
it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  all  probability  the  contractor  will 
lose  on  the  tender  'i — Not  if  he  knows  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  and  if  he  knows  it  is  carried  out  he  will  take  very 
good  care  he  gets  a  fair  profit  on  any  article  selected, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  what  the  guardians  would  say. 

Q.  Undoubtedly,  but  if  that  were  so  the  system  of 
splitting  would  be  general  in  London '? — I  do  not  quite 
follow  that  question. 

Q.  I  mean,  the  way  you  put  it  sounds  perfectly  reason- 
able. The  contractor  has  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
profit  on  to  each  article  he  may  be  able  to  sell  at  below 
market  price  because  he  has  got  it  in  stock  and  so  on  ;  but 
in  this  tendering  he  will  see  to  it  that  he  can  sell  a  single 
item  out  of  400  of  these  tenders  at  a  profit,  if  it  is  accepted, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  the 
guardian  split  it  or  not ''. — Yes. 

Q.  And  taking  it  as  far  as  that  it  sounds  reasonable, 
but  how  would  the  split  system  work  out  on  that  basis  of 
contracts  worked  out  on  the  estimated  quantity  V — But 
they  are  worked  out. 

Q.  Yes,  as  they  sre  here.  The  effect  of  that  then 
would  be  that  a  man  who  might  have  estimated — whose 
contract  might  be  passed  as  a  whole,  might  yet  be  higher 
than  a  man  whose  contract  worked  out  lower  V — Of  course, 
if  you  get  people  that  are  putting  in  things  at  very  low 
prices  and  the  estimated  quantity  is  absolutely  different 
from  the  quantity  purchased,  of  course  the  tenders  would 
work  out  different. 

Q.  Does  not  that  strike  you  as  a  reason  why  your  theory 
about  splitting  has  not  been  generally  adopted  ui  London  V 
— I  cannot  say  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  splitting  is  generally  adopted 
in  London?— I  should  think  it  is  about  half  and  half. 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  simply  speaking  of  the  places  I 
have  enquired  about  as  a  sample.  I  will  tell  you  places 
I  have  enquired  about. 


Q.  I  have  got  all  the  replies  here.    I  will  read  it    -il/r.  O.rley. 

through,  and  if  you  can  supply  anything  I  have  not  got   

we  shall  get  on  ? — I  can  only  supply  those  given  in  my       1^  July- 
evidence. 

Q.  May  I  just  read  them  as  I  have  got  them  there. 
"  Bermondsey,  drapery  and  coal  accepted  on  items. 
"  Bethnal  Green,  the  lowest  item  in  each  tender — black 
"  listed  firms  rigidly  excluded.  Gamberwell,  the  tenders 
"  not  divided  beyond  specific  headings."  No,  Gamberwell 
is  blank? — I  can  supply  Gamberwell — Gamberwell  do  not 
split. 

Q.  "  Chelsea,  tenders  not  divided  beyond  specific 
"headings."  That  is  as  we  do  here? — I  am  not  quite 
ture  that  the  specific  headings  when  they  put  it  like  that, 
do  not  mean  some  special  heads  in  the  tender,  but  it  is  a 
very  small  point,  and  hardly  worth  following  up. 

Q.  This  is  what  Chelsea  says : — Mr.  Dowling  writes — 
"Dear Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  inst.,  I 
"  beg  to  send  you  a  set  of  tender  forms.  The  guardians 
"do  not,  in  accepting  tenders  divide  the  tenders  beyond 
"  the  headings  specified  in  the  forms  "  ? — They  may  mean 
special  headings  in  the  forms. 

(TAe  Lispector.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  1st  June,  1906. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  "  Fulham,  woollens,  carpets,  linen,  cotton 
"  leather,  sub  divided ;  St.  George's  East,  blank  ;  St. 
"  George's  West,  tea  only  sub-divided  (officers  and  in- 
"  mates)  ;  St.  Giles,  do  not  make  a  practice  of  sub- 
"  dividing;  Greenwich,  never  sub-divide  ;  Hackney,  occa- 
"  sionally  sub-divide  ;  Hammersmith,  no  special  divi-'ion 
"  on  general  tenders  ;  Hampstead,  never  sub-divided  as 
"  yet  ;  Islington,  sometimes  a  tender  is  sub-divided  ; 
"  Kensington,  the  lowest  price  accepted,  linen,  drapery, 
"clothing,  leather,  boots  "? — That  means  sub-divided.  I 
have  seen  them,  Mr.  Corrie  Grant.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
minutes. 

{j\[r.  Grant.)  :  "  Herewith  enclose  a  set  of  tender  forms 
"  in  use  in  this  parish.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  guardians 
"  to  accept  the  lowest  prices  for  the  items  in  the  linen, 
"  drapery,  clothing  and  leather  and  shoe  tenders.  "  And 
so  it  means  they  do  split  it  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the 
minutes. 

Q.  "  Lambeth,  tenders  for  drapery  in  bulk."  Give  me 
the  letter  from  Lambeth.  "1st  June,  I  may  mention 
"  that  the  tenders  received  are  usually  opened  at  a  meeting 
"  of  the  board  on  a  Wednesday,  and  decided  upon  at  an 
"  adjourned  meeting  on  the  Friday  following  ;  in  the  mean- 
"  time  lists  of  tenders  (see  enclosed)  are  printed  for  the 
"  use  of  the  guardians.  With  reference  to  tea,  tenders  are 
"not  advertised  for, but  invited  from  12  firms  only — with 
"  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board."  And  then 
I  have  "There  are  three  classes  of  tenders  (1)  Tenders 
"on  estimated  quantities" — this  is  a  memorandum  of 
a  message  on  the  telephone,  Mr.  Lough  tells  me — 
"  Tenders  on  estimated  quantities  (chiefly  perishable 
"  articles),  these  are  accepted  in  bulk  from  grand  totals. 
"  (2)  Tenders  to  samples  submitted  (grocery).  These  are 
"accepted  having  regard  to  quality  of  samples  and  price. 
"  (3)  Tenders  for  definite  quantities  to  be  delivered  im- 
"  mediately  upon  acceptance.  (Soap,  hardware,  drapery, 
"  &c.)  The  total  quantities  required  for  the  year  are 
"advertised  for,  and  these  definite  quantities  supplied. 
"  The  lowest  tender  for  each  item  in  this  class  is  generally 
"accepted"? — That,  of  course,  is  the  clerk's.  There  are 
three  pages  of  the  ones  they  split  on. 

Q.  "  Lewisham,  not  sub-divided  as  a  rule  ;  City  of 
"  London,  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  accept  portions  of 
"a  tender  ;  Maryleboue,  no  return  ;  Mile  End,  no  return  ; 
"Paddington,  not  sub-divided  as  a  rule;  St.  Pancras, 
"  drapery  and  coals,  usually  split  up  ;  Shoreditcb,  the  right 
"  to  divide  tenders  has  been  exercised  ;  Southwark,  no 
"  information  as  to  sub-division"? — Southwark  I  have. 
You  have  got  the  information.    I  think  I  mentioned  in 

my  first  evidence  

Q.  Southwark  merely  sent  us  an  abstract  of  the 
tenders  ?— I  can  give  you  Southwark.    Southwark  split. 

Q.  "  Stepney  not  usually  sub-divided  ;  Strand,  not  the 
"  practice  to  divide  ;  Wandsworth,  rarely  sub-divide  ; 
"  Westminster,  not  the  practice  to  sub-divide  ;  White- 
"  chapel,  not  the  practice  to  sub-divide;  Woolwich,  not 
"  sub-divided."  Mr.  Oxley,  that  return,  which  covers  all 
but  two  or  three  unions,  shows  that  the  general  practice 
of  London  is  not  to  sub-divide  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  putting  to  us  what  the  results  would  be  if  we 
split  tenders,  you  put  upon  us  what  was  not  the  general 
practice  in  London,  and  what  was  the  practice  we  never 
adopted.    That  is  so  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Oxlry,       Q.  And  wbich  we  had  a  discretion  as  to  whether  we 

  would  take  or  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  in  these  two  cases — first  of  all  you  put  the  lowest 
tenders  upon  us,  which  is  not  the  general  practice? — 
Well,  I  think  you  can  say  it  is  the  general  practice,  with 
exceptions. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  to  us  with  exceptions  ? — -Well,  your 
exceptions  are  so  great. 

Q.  You  think  so,  but  you  have  had  no  explanation  of 
that.  You  put  upon  us,  first  of  all,  universal  lowest  ten- 
ders, which  was  not  the  practice,  and  then  you  put  upon  us 
split  tenders,  which  is  not  the  practice  ? — It  is  the  partial 
practice. 

Q.  Not  the  general  practice,  and  I  think  that  caused 
you  to  put  upon  ua  a  matter  which  is  entirely  within  our 
own  discretion  ? — Yes,  I  am  only  stating  facts. 

Q.  I  know  you  say  you  are  stating  facts,  but  you  may 
state  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  very  wrong 
impression  ? — I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Q.  That  is  quite  possible,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  the  Poplar  Guardians  have  not 
accepted — in  the  Memorandum  you  say  the  Poplar 
Guardians  ? — It  is  not  my  Memorandum. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  call  it  Mr.  Davy's  Memorandum  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  That  will  do. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  me  take  this  sentence  out — "Tenders 
"  are  taken  in  bulk  and  at  the  last  quarter  day  in  17  cases 
"  out  of  30  or  40  tenders  the  lowest  were  not  accepted." 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  add  "  I  can  find  no  instance  in 
"  London  boards  of  guardians,  where  the  lowest  tender  is 
"  accepted  in  every  case  "  ? — It  would  not  have  been  quite 
true. 

Q.  Can  you  find  the  case  of  a  board  of  guardians 
who  accepted  the  lowest  tender  in  every  case? — Bethnal 
Green,  for  instance. 

Q.  Bethnal  Green  is  a  strong  case  against  you  because 
Poplar  Guardians  accept  general  tenders  from  contractors 
and  exclude  those  whom  they  suspect.  Bethnal  Green 
Guardians  exclude  from  the  right  to  tender  men  they 
suspect,  obviously  getting  the  highest  class  of  tenderer, 
and  more  liberty  to  choose  the  lowest.  If  you  issue 
your  tender's  and  then  say  :  "  These  we  exclude  as  un- 
'  desirables,  because  they  have  not  kept  to  their  tender 
"  contract,  or  are  men  we  know  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
"  tuptcy,"  and  then  say  "  We  now  take  the  lowest  tender." 
You  will  find  the  comparison  between  us  and  Bethnal 
Green  is  much  more  ? — Some  you  have  rejected  Bethnal 
Green  have  accepted. 

Q.  Again  do  not  you  think  you  ought  to  have  said  that 
in  your  figures.  Here  were  figures  which  had  not  been 
examined  by  the   guardians,  and  were  figures  which 

you  had  taken  out  without  explanation  ? — I  do  not 

think  so. 

Q.  But  the  rest  of  your  figures,  Mr.  Oxley  ? — Which 
figures  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Q.  The  figures  in  paragraph  10  of  the  Memorandum  ? 
— Do  you  mean  that  figure— the  ditference  in  the  tender. 

Q.  I  mean  this  figure  about  the  £1,000? — That  was 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Lough,  so  I  took  it  as  correct  as  coming 
from  the  guardians. 

Q.  The  figure  £1,500  in  your  calculation  ;  that  figure 
was  sent  you  by  Mr.  Lough  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  send  you  the  £1,500? — He  sent  me 
figures  which  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  it. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  ? — No,  it  was  proved  to 

be  a  mistake  owing  to  the  way  the  figures  were  sent  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  the  figures  meant.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not  ? — I  took  them  to  mean  what  they 
appeared  to  show. 

O.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  mean  what  you 
took  them  to  mean.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  if  you  knew  anything  about  alternative  figures 
you  would  have  known  what  the  figures  were  ? — When 
they  are  alternative  tenders  it  generally  says  so,  and  in 
this  case  it  did  not  tay  so. 

Q.  A  man  with  a  larger  experience  of  Poor  Law  work 
would  see  when  he  saw  these  two  columns  of  figures,  that 
these  were  alternative  tenders  ? — No,  they  might  have 
been  half-yearly  tenders. 

Q.  When  you  reported  it  to  Mr.  Davy  and  he  approved 
it,  it  would  have  been  fairer  to  say  "these  are  figures 


"  which  I  have  taken  out  of  the  guardians'  accounts. 
"  They  are  made  up  subject  to  revision  for  errors  and 
"  omissions "  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing  the 
paragraph.    I  simply  gave  Mr.  Davy  the  figures. 

Q.  You  divided  the  responsibility  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  responsibility.  I  take  the  whole  responsibility  for 
my  figures. 

Q.  Then  you  take  full  responsibility.  Do  not  you 
think,  as  the  figure  is  yours,  you  ought  to  have  said  : 
"  These  are  figures  which  I  have  myself  taken  from 
"  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the  guardians.  There  may  be 
"explanations  which  will  alter  the  figures"? — I  did  not 
think  that  was  necessary. 

Q.  You  see  it  is  necessary  now  ? — Directly  Mr.  Lough 
pointed  the  correction  out  I  made  it. 

Q.  You  see  this  printed  document  is  still  on  sale  at 
the  King's  printers.  It  has  been  circulated  through  the 
Times  all  over  the  country,  and  neither  in  the  docu- 
ment or  the  document  in  the  Times  has  the  correction 
been  pointed  out  which  you  pointed  out  to  me  yesterday. 
Anybody  buying  the  document  to-day  from  the  King's 
printers  will  find  that  wrong  figure  of  £1,500  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  figure  ought  to  be  £1,000?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think,  when  you  were  submitting  those 
figures  to  Mr.  Davy,  for  inclusion  in  this  Memorandum — 
you  ought  to  have  said  there  might  be  a  possible  explana- 
tion as  to  that  tender? — I  simply  gave  the  figures  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  accepted  tenders  and  the 
lowest  tenders,  as  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  Very  well,  but  what  I  am  going  to  put  to  you — 
Mr.  Oxley,  what  I  want  to  get  an  answer  from  you  on  is, 
you  were  applying  to  these  tenders  of  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  what  is  not  applied  anywhere  else  in 
London  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Tell  me  any  union  in  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  put 
in  the  Memorandum  that  their  total  contracts  come  to 
£45,000.  Would  it  not  have  been  fairer  if  you  had  said 
on  £45,000,  by  taking  the  lowest  tender  they  might  have 
made  a  saving  of  £1,500.  The  thing  would  not  have 
appeared  so  gross  as  saying  simply  a  saving  of  £1,500  if 
they  took  the  lowest  tender  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  simply 
got  the  facts. 

Q.  You  said  you  aiicepted  the  responsibility  for  the 
figures  ? — So  I  do. 

Q.  Very  well,  let  us  stop  at  that? — It  is  so  obvious 
what  happened. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  to  you  what  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  being  doing  in  dealing  with  us.  It  has  applied 
to  us  a  test  which  is  not  applied  to  any  other  board  of 
guardians  in  London.  There  is  no  other  board  of 
guardians  which  accepts  the  lowest  tender  with  an  open 
contract  field,  is  there  ?— Not  that  I  know  of,  but  that  is 
the  second  part  of  your  question.  You  asked  me  two 
questions  in  one.  In  the  first  you  said  I  applied  a  test 
that  is  not  applied  to  any  other  board  of  guardians.  I 
think  it  is.  It  is  one  that  ought  to  show  to  us  what  the 
guardians  are  doing. 

Q.  But  where  the  guardians  have  an  open  field  for 
tenders  is  there  any  board  of  guardians  in  London  that 
throughout  any  one  half-year  have  accepted  the  lowest 
tender  ? — I  cannot  do  any  more  than  give  the  answer  I 
have  already  given. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  the  answer  is  no  ? — The  answer  is,  I 
do  not  know.    I  cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Now  let  us  carry  it  one  step  further  and  finish  it. 
Why  did  you  apply  to  the  guardians  a  test  that  has 
never  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  board  of  guardians  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Very  well,  the  facts  remain.  Now,  then,  tell  me 
this  :  Why  did  you  submit  these  figures  to  Mr.  Davy 
as  figures  on  which  he  might  prepare  a  memorandum 
without  submitting  them  to  us  first  and  asking  us 
whether  we  had  any  corrections  to  make  ? — I  simply  gave 
Mr.  Davy  information  he  wanted.  They  are  figures 
supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct.  You  keep  on  saying  that.  It 
is  not  correct.  Mr.  Lough  supplied  you  with  a  number 
of  figures.  Upon  those  figures  you  made  certain  calcula- 
tions. Those  calculations  you  submitted  to  Mr.  Davy 
for  inclusion  in  his  Memorandum  ? — I  submitted  them  to 
Mr.  Davy.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  he  was  going  to  put  them  on 
the  fire  ? — I  did  not. 
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Q.  They  were  submitted  to  him  for  some  purpose  ? — 
I  gave  bim  the  information  he  wanted. 

Q.  Looking  back  on  the  past,  and  knowing  the  situa- 
tion as  you  knew  it,  do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been 
wiser  of  you  if  you  bad  asked  Mr.  Lough  to  criticise  these 
calculations  before  you  passed  them  on  to  Mr.  Davy? 

{The  hispector.)  Was  that  paragraph  10  in  the  Merao- 
randutn  on  the  24th  May  ?  {The  document  was  handed  to 
the  Inspector.) 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  did  you  supply  the  figures  upon 
which  this  paragraph  10  is  based? — I  am  sute  I  cannot 
remember. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  date  at  all  ? — No. 

Q.  March,  April,  or  May? — It  was  March,  April,  or 
May,  I  should  tbink.    I  do  not  think  it  was  February. 

Q.  And  then  this  typewritten  Memorandum  was  sent 
to  us  on  the  24th  May  with  a  letter  asking  us  to  make 
any  observations  or  suggestions,  and  then  on  the  7th  June 
it  was  sent  to  us  printed  ?— I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  amount  of  work  you 
did  on  those  figures,  a  fortnight  was  sufficient  to  check 
them  ? — How  do  you  m^an — to  check  them — to  check  a 
thing  like  this. 

Q.  To  check  the  Memorandum  ? — It  is  more  than  a 
fortnight  since  that  Memorandum  has  been  t^  ero. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  ? — You  mean  between  the 
typewritten  one  and  the  printed  one  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  was  rather  pressed  on  because  the 
guardians  were  anxious  to  have  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  the  question.  Do  you 
think  the  typewritten  Memorandum,  v^hich  had  some  of 
the  figures,  not  all,  and  some  of  the  charts,  not  all,  sent 
to  us  on  the  24th  May,  and  the  printed  one  issued  to  us 
on  the  7th  June. — Do  you  think  between  the  24th  May 
and  the  7th  June  we  had  an  opportunity  of  checking 
thoroughly  all  the  figures  and  charges  contained  in  that 
Memorandum  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  think  you 
could  take  them  pretty  well  as  correct,  because  they  were 
from  blue  books  and  things  of  that  sort,  except  the  one 
I  took,  which  was  from  the  guardians.  I  think  the  table 
that  was  from  the  guardians'  own  books  was  sent  much 
earlier  for  them  to  look  at,  and  was  altered  in  consequence. 

Q.  Mr.  Lough  is  quite  right  ;  I  am  giving  the  date  the 
letter  was  written  instead  of  the  date  it  was  received.  It 
was  written  on  the  24th  May,  and  we  received  it  on  the 
25th.  Thereon  Mr.  Davy  says  :  "  I  shall  be  obliged  for 
"  any  corrections  or  suggestions.  I  will  have  copies  printed 
"  and  circulated  as  soon  as  possible  "  ? — I  do  not  tbink 
there  was  any  letter  asking  for  time  to  verify. 

Q.  Mr.  Lough  says  he  had  no  figures  at  all  sent  to  us  ? 
— Oh,  I  gave  Mr.  Lough  that  chart. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Chart  E,  yes?— Not  chart,  Table  E.  I 
left  my  own  copy  with  Mr.  Lough. 

{llie  Inspector.)  Do  you  remember  I  suggested  to  you 
these  lines  bad  been  knocked  out  of  a  number  of  papers, 
because  I  could  not  make  sense  of  them  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  ask  you  one  question  about  Table  E,  I 
think  it  is.  That  was  submitted  by  you  to  some  meet- 
ing ? — I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Lough. 


Q.  When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  remember.  Mr.  Oxley 

Q.  Is  it  February  or  March  ?— Mr.  Lough  will  know.  i7"j^y 

Q.  I  have  got  the  exact  date  here  somewhere  ? — I  will   

take  whatever  date  you  say. 

Q.  What  was  the  date,  Mr.  Lough  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  I  think  it  was  the  3rd  April. 

{Witness.)  I  have  got  a  recollection  of  the  first  or 
second  visit  made.  We  were  looking  into  the  relieving 
officers'  books.  I  showed  Mr.  Lough  a  draft  of  it  in 
rather  a  rough  state  and  asked  bim  to  account  for  the 
difference  on  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund.  It  was  some 
time  even  before  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  was  one  occasion  on  which  you 
met  the  guardians  and  submitted  the  figures  and  an  error 
was  pointed  out  to  you  at  once  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  that  w.as  one 
of  the  figures,  when  I  showed  that  rough  draft  to 
Mr.  Lough,  and  I  was  pointing  it  out  as  rather  a  high 
figure,  and  he  explained  at  once,  and  I  saw  what  it  was. 
I  saw  the  two  half-years  had  been  added  together,  and 
the  inmates  overlapped  for  the  two  half-years.  We  had 
counted  them  both. 

Q.  That  was  a  figure  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Lough's  criticism,  I  suppose,  would  have  gone  on 
your  own  memorandum  ? — Oh,  no  ;  because  it  was  also 
pointed  out  to  me  by  someone,  who  did  not  hear  what 
Mr.  Lough  said,  directly  afterwards. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  guardians  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Q.  The  criticism  came  entirely  from  Poplar  ?— It  came 
quite  spontaneously  from  Poplar. 

Q.  I  agree  ;  but  did  not  your  experience  when,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  your  investigations,  having  a  correc- 
tion of  that  kind  pointed  out  to  you  by  one  of  the 
guardians,  make  you  tbink  it  would  be  well  that  you 
should  have  supplied  your  other  calculations  to  the 
guardians  before  you  gave  them  to  Mr.  Davy  ?— I  do  not 
tbink  so.    I  gave  a  lot  of  my  figures  to  Mr.  Lough. 

Q.  I  agree  on  the  24th  May  ?— No,  no,  I  mean  an 
earlier  date,  3rd  April. 

Q.  That  was  one  table,  was  it  not? — The  table  or 
figures  that  came  from  the  guardians'  own  books.  The 
others  were  from  the  blue  books,  and  they  were  checked 
by  an  accountant  clerk. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  not  got  the  documents  I  want  to  ask 
you  on,  but  I  think  they  are  here,  and  I  will  put  them  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  get  them. 

{Tlte  Inspector.)  What  are  they  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Various  blue  books  issued. 

{Mr.  Lamhury.)  Tbere  is  only  this  about  these  pro- 
visions. We  really — in  fairness  to  us,  after  the  statement 
you  have  made,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  kept  out — 
here  Bethnal  Green  are  supplying  these  people  with  the 
best  cocoa,  the  best  of  everything  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  sometimes  above  our  prices.  It  ought  to  be  shown 
otber  workhouses  do  feed  paupers  as  we  do. 

{The  Inspector.)  No,  not  at  all,  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
say  some  of  the  guardians  of  Poplar  are  protesting 
against  the  present  form  of  contracting. 

{Mr.  Welch.)  I  may  have  one  or  two  questions. 


{The  Inspector.)  It  would  save  trouble,  Mr.  Lough,  if 
you  would  give  us  the  history  of  that  proviso  in  your 
tender  form  which  says  that  unless  all  the  items  are  con- 
tracted for  the  tender  is  lost.    Can  you  give  us  that  ? 

{Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  have  the  tender  form. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  The  guardians  state  in  the  conditions  of 
tender,  that  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender,  and  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
the  right  to  accept  a  tender  for  any  one  or  more  articles, 
without  contracting  for  all  the  articles  included  in  such 
tender. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  not  there  a  clause  or  regulation, 
that  unless  the  contractor  tenders  for  all  the  articles,  his 
contract  is  not  accepted  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  No,  sir. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  notes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Those  are  the  conditions  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  contractors  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)    Yes,  sir. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  And  the  board  makes  a  practice,  I  tbink, 
of  rejecting  a  ly  tend  3r  which  is  not  priced  for  all  the 
articles  under  the  heading  ? 

{Mr.  Lough.)  Generally,  that  is  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  insist  on  having  a  tender  which 
prices  every  article  in  the  particular  kind  of  tender. 

{Mr.  Lough.)  That  would  apply  generally  to  the 
annual  contracts,  but  not  the  special  tenders  for  coal. 

{Mr.  Gra.nt.)  1  see  in  looking  through  the  books,  I  see 
a  tender  marked  "  informal,"  and  signed  with  the  chair- 
man's initials.    That  would  mean  

{Mr.  Lough.)  That  the  tender  was  not  carried  out  in 
all  the  items,  and  therefore  the  tender  was  not  com- 
parable with  the  other  totals  given. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  These  tenders  were  not  put  in  the  list, 
and  were  rejected  at  once.  I  see  on  the  shorthand 
notes  that  mention  is  mide  of  Mr.  Madeley's  receipts  he 
has  handed  in.  May  I  see  those?  We  have  not  got 
them  on  the  notes.    I  just  want  to  identify  them. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  that  ? 
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(Mr.  Grant.)  Only  for  the  shorthand  notes  ;  we  might 
just  as  well  do  it  now.  I  understand  Miss  Evins'  book 
has  been  handed  to  you .    May  I  see  it  ? 

(3Ir.  Marsh.)  It  is  in  the  outer  office. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Marsh  has  got  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  we  have  Miss  Evins'  book.  Mr.  Marsh 
says  it  is  outside. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  When  you  said  the  informal  tenders  were 
not  included  in  the  list,  which  list  did  you  mean  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  meant  in  the  books  of  the  guardians. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  I  thought  you  meant  the  list  sent  to  me  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  no.  Might  we  have  the  evidence  to 
tell  us  ? 

{Tlie  Insjiector.)  What  shall  we  do  about  that  book  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Both  Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Marsh  say 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  this  book  of  Miss  Evins  is 
not  the  book  which  she  spoke  of  in  her  evidence.  For 
my  part,  I  should  sooner  she  said  so  than  even  that 
Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Marsh  should  say  so.  This  book 
goes  back  to  1898. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  She  must  have  had  two  books. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  Had  not  we  better  have  her  here  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  yes ;  telephone  down  to  Miss 
Evins,  and  ask  her  to  come  up  after  luncheon. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  witness,  Palmer,  whom  you 
called,  sir.    I  have  to  cross-examine  him. 

{2'ke  Inspector.)  We  will  wait  till  Mr.  Robb  comes 
back  ;  he  should  be  available  shortly. 

{Mr.  Welch.)  Mr.  Robb  understood,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  would  cross-examine  the  relieving 
officers,  and  that  it  would  take  a  couple  of  hours  this 
morning. 

{The  Inspector.)  Very  well,  Mr.  Grant,  we  will  send 
for  Palmer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  spoke  of  calling  Pyle,  Eaton,  Pocock, 
and  Whitlock.  Pyle  we  have  had,  and  Eaton,  I  have 
offered  you  a  proof  of  his  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  Cartwright  will  be  left  ;  I  do  not  want 
him  myself. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  we  had  better  leave  that  to 
Mr.  Robb. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  should  suggest  leaving  it.  I  will  call 
him  if  you  want  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  we  ought  to  have  him  here.  I 
will  think  it  over.  Looking  at  the  notes,  I  saw  that 
letter  of  yours,  and  saw  we  only  had  Pyle. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  had  Percival,  you  know,  one  of 
them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  I  was  out  of  the 
room  when  he  was  called.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  now. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Berry;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Berry.        (^Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Berry,  I  think  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Davy  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  relieving 
17  July.      officers  you  were  asked  about.    May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Davy, 
that  that  be  read. 

{Mr.  Turner.)  I  have  sent  it  to  the  Press. 
{ifr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  had  one. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  has  escaped  my  mind  entirely.  I 
am  told  that  letter  is  on  the  notes? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Turner,  I  think  that  is  a  copy  of  it. 
I  just  want  it  read  through,  sir.  "28th  June,  1906. — 
"  Sir,  I  beg  to  report  to  you  that  after  having  given 
"  my  evidence  I  was  reminded  by  a  brother  officer  that 
"  I  had  attended  a  meeting  of  R.O.'s  This  was  on  the 
"  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  your  public  Inquiry, 
"and  we  met  and  discussed  probable  queiies,  as  was 
"  natural.  It  was  left  to  me  to  draw  up  certain  heads 
"for  future  discussion,  but  nothing  further  ever  came 
"of  the  meeting — we  have  not  met  since.  The  only 
"  other  meeting  of  R.O.'s  that  I  remember  was  in  1904 
"  when  we  decided  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  assistance. 
"  Mr.  Robb's  form  of  question  put  me  off.  He  said 
"'meetings'  within  the  last  few  months,  and,  I  think, 
"  connected  Mr.  Lansbury 's  name  with  the  questions.  I 
"  have  to  say  that  at  no  time  have  I  discussed  our 
"  probable  evidence  with  the  guardians.  I  am,  Sir,  yours 
"  obediently,  Fredk.  A.  Berry.    J.  S.  Davy,  Esq.,  C.B." 

That  is  your  correction.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
practice  in  regard  to  relief,  did  the  Local  Government 
Board  issue  a  special  order  in  regard  to  the  Poplar 
Union  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  1905  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  think  that  was  in  1905,  was  it  not  ? — I  believe  it 
was,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  dated  February  3rd,  1905.  It  authorises  the 
guardians,  during  the  operation  of  the  Order,  to  relieve 
out  of  the  workhouse  the  wife  and  family  of  any  able- 
bodied  male  person  who  is  relieved  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  these  conditions  : — "  (2)  An  able-bodied  male 
"person  who  is  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  while  his  wife 

and  family  are  relieved  by  the  gaardians  out  of  the 
"  workhouse,  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  workhouse  more 
"  than  once  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a  period  exceeding 
"  12  hours,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians.  (3) 
"  Any  such  able-bodied  male  person  who  is  absent  from  the 
"  workhouse  without  any  contravention  of  subdivision  (2) 
"of  this  Article  may  be  relieved  by  the  guardians  during 
"  his  absence  from  the  workhouse  without  being  set  to 
"  work  during  the  time  or  any  part  of  the  time  of  his 
"absence." — Do  you  remember  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
temporary  order  ? — Yes, 


Q.  And  you  acted  upon  it  ? — Yes,  that  had  reference 
to  Laindon. 

Q.  That  order  is  limited  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
of  the  Poplar  Union  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  Local  Government  Board  drew  up  and 
issued  a  special  order  authorising  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
experiment  which  was  being  tried  at  Laindon? — Yes. 
They  recognized  the  special  set  of  circumstances  for  the 
time  being,  I  take  it  from  that. 

Q.  Just  one  question  as  to  the  special  pressure  in  the 
winter  of  1904-5.  Did  the  Local  Governmeat  Board 
send  down  assistants  to  help  your  officials  in  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  visitors. 

Q.  What  was  the  work  of  the  visitors? — To  visit  homes 
and  toecquire  into  the  statements  as  regards  employment 
of  the  applicants  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  That  ordinarily  would  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officers  ?• — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  an  important  part  of  their  work  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order  to 
help  the  guardians,  sent  down  special  persons  who 
were  to  assist  the  relieving  officers  in  their  duties? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  that  done  before  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  We  did  not  send  down  anyone.  We 
authorised  the  appointment  of  assistants  ;  the  guardians 
appointed  them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
{The  Inspector.)  No,  because  we  have  not  sent  down 
anybody. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  not  exactly  sure  of  the  point. 
Mr.  Davy  says  that  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not 
send  down  assistants,  but  especially  authorised  their 
appointment  ? — Yes,  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  Was  that  not  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  pressure 
and  the  poverty  of  the  district  ? — It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  applications  we  were  receiving.  It  was 
recognised  that  we  could  not  possibly  deal  with  them 
personally. 

Q.  The  relieving  officers  could  not  possibly  deal  with 
them.  You  told  us  in  your  evidence  that  that  was  the 
worst  winter  you  had  kiiown  in  Poplar  except  the  great 
frost  of  1895  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  made  the  great  pressure  of  the 
winter  of  1904  ?— The  Russian  war  was  in  progress. 
There  was  no  grain  or  oil  coming  into  the  docks,  and 
there  was  a  general  depression  in  trade  all  over  the 
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country.  I  know  that  tradesmen  in  Poplar  were  com- 
plaining of  the  slackness  of  trade  generally,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  it  was  a  very  bad  time  indeed. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  there  was  or  was  not  the 
usual  amount  of  work  in  the  docks  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  in  the  docks 
that  there  is  at  present. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  that  depression  that  you  had 
persons  coming  to  you  for  relief  who  ordinarily  would 
have  been  at  work  and  maintaining  themselves '? — Well, 
-yes. 

Q.  One  other  question — about  the  labour  yard  in  1894. 
Do  you  remember  that  yard  in  that  year?— Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  a  success  ? — Xo.  I  should  not  like  to 
repeat  the  experiment  personally. 

Q.  Will  you  put  it  shortly,  Mr.  Berry.  Was  it 
specially  opened  because  of  the  distress  ?— Y'es. 

Q.  Were  the  men  employed  in  breaking  stones  ? — 
They  were. 

Q.  How  many  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  numbers.  In 
my  district,  which  was  one  of  the  roughest  in  the  union, 
I  suppose  there  were  from  80  to  100  men  per  day. 

Q.  From  your  district  alone  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  how  long  was  it  open  ? — About  three  months, 
from  recollection. 

Q.  In  your  ;iudgment,  was  that  effort  a  failure  ? — -It 
was. 

Q.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  it  repeated  ? — No. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  interference  by  individual  guardians, 
you  have  been  asked  about  instances  of  it.  Have  you 
given  all  the  instances  you  had  in  your  experience  of 
interference  by  guardians  -  with  particular  cases  of 
relief  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there  was  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal.  They  said  if  they  did  not  get  relief  they 
would  see  someone  else.  That  did  not  affect  me  per- 
sonally, as  I  have  explained. 

Q.  The  people  who  came  to  you  for  relief  and  were 
refused  would  say  they  would  see  somebody  else  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  usually  say  that  anyhow  ? — ^Yes,  all  sorts  of 
things. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  affect  your  mind  V — Not  at  all. 

Q.  I  put  this  directly  to  you — have  the  guardians 
habitually  interfered  with  you  in  the  administration  of 
relief  in  your  district  ? — I  should  say  decidedly,  not  at 
all  ;  not  in  my  committees,  the  committees  I  have  had 
to  deal  with. 

Q.  The  guardians  here  do  devote  a  very  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
people  in  the  district  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  many  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  absolutely  in 
touch  with  the  poorest  in  the  district  ? — Very  much  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  true,  what  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  that 
"the  guardians  sometimes  knew  more  about  the  cases 
"  than  I  do  "  ? — ^That  would  not  apply  to  myself. 

Q.  It  might  be  true  of  another  relieving  officer  V — Yes, 
I  should  hardly  have  admitted  it,  if  I  had  been  the 
officer  in  question. 

Q.  At  this  particular  time,  when  this  great  pressure 
existed,  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  guardians  knew 
more  of  particular  cases  that  came  on  V — It  might  of 
particular  cases. 

Q.  Prior  to  their  coming  to  the  committee,  they  might 
know  more  of  individual  cases  than  the  relieving  officers  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  asked  to  do  more  than  relieve  the 
cases  until  the  meeting  of  the  relief  committee  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Which  takes  place,  how  often  ? — Weekly. 
Q.  And   at  this  time  were   the   relief  committees 
sitting  of  tener  than  weekly  ? — Twice  a  week. 


{The  Lispevtor.)  Ifi  thui  all? 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  sir. 

{The  tmpector^  When  the  labour  yard  was  closed  was 
there  instantly  a  drop  in  the  relief  '? — Yes.  We  met  the 
pesition  in  this  way.  When  the  labour  yard  was  closed, 
we  told  them  that  that  closed  the  relief  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  we  offered  admission  to  the  workhouse  in 
every  case  ;  and  therefore  the  applications  ceased. 

Q.  And  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  decreased  in 
a  way  which  may  be  compared  to  the  decrease  now  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say. 

{Mf.  Grant.)  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Berry,  when  the 
frost  broke  up  in  1895,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  labour  yard 
and  the  stone  yard  were  then  closed  ? 

(The  Inspector.')  I  just  put  it — the  relief  dropped. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  Mr.  Berry,  after  the  labour  yard  was 
closed,  was  there  a  riot,  and  were  not  these  offices' 
attacked  by  the  persons  who  had  been  receiving  relief  ? 
— I  believe  Mr.  Crooks  was  very  much  brought  into 
question  over  the  closing  of  the  stone  yards. 

Q.  So  that  he  knows  more  about  it  than  you  do. 
And  the  drop  in  the  relief  that  took  place  suddenly 
was  due  to  the  frost  breaking  up  and  ships  getting  into 
the  docks  V — Yes. 

Q.  And,  T  presume,  because  of  the  delay  of  the  ships,, 
there  was  a  tremendous  ru.sh  of  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Every  man  who  could  get  employment  wanted  it  ? 
— But  it  did  not  stop  the  applications  for  relief. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  whether  it  is  true  that  in  the 
winter  of  1904-5  the  out-relief  was  indiscriminate  and 
wasteful.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  ? — It  had  to  be 
indissriminate  to  a  certain  extent.  Men  got  relief  who 
would  not  have  it  at  any  other  time.  Knoyn  bad 
characters  cime  up  and  w  e  had  to  relieve  them,  because 
they  came  through  want  of  food. 

Q.  This  was  a  case  where  you  were  simply  over- 
whelmed by  applications  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal 
want  of  work  in  the  docks  V — Ye.«.  We  knew  there  was 
a  great  depression  in  the  district,  and  admitted  the 
principle  of  relieving  the  people,  so  that  a  great  many 
trooped  in  who  would  not  have  come  at  other  times. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  rather  had  that  before,  Mr.  Grant, 
On  June  22nd  he  told  us  about  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Yes,  I  am  referring  to  a  passage  in  his 
examination  by  Mr.  Robb,  asking  him  about  it.  {To 
v)Uness.)  Do  you  suggest  when  this  sudden  great  demand 
for  relief  sprung  up  that  the  guardians  deliberately 
wasted  the  rates  in  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
at  all. 

Q.  They  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances ? — Under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  With  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  absolute  poverty 
in  the  district  for  the  time  being  And  did  a  similar  state 
of  things  exist  at  West  Ham '? — Yes,  and  in  the  West  End 
unions,  too.  In  Kensington,  I  believe,  they  had  to  make 
some  provision. 

Q.  Which  was  it  the  Duihj  News  had  a  fund  for.  West 
Ham  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  And  they  raised  something  like  £12,000  to  relieve 
the  distress  among  the  dock  workers  V — Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  fund  raised  in  Poplar.  As  to 
the  relief  committees,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Diamond  stated 
that  relief  committees'  cases  were  not  properly  in- 
vestigated. So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  that  true  ? 
— All  cases  for  permanent  out-door  relief  are  very  much 
gone  into.  The  others  are  more  or  less  left  in  the 
relieving  officer's  hands. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  next  witness  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  Mr.  Deason,  Mr.  Comfort,  or 
Mr.  Law. 


Mr.  A.  Law  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  only  two  questions  I  want  to 
ask  you.  In  your  evidence  here  you  say  : — "  Q.  When  a 
"  man  got  his  relief,  and  the  end  of  the  week  came,  his  case 
"  was  off  ? — Oh,  he  came  up  again  each  week.  Q.  Yes,  but 
"  did  he  make  another  application  to  you  ? — Yes. 
*'  Q.    Always    another    application  each   week  ? — Yes. 


"  Q.  And  each  case  was  mentioned  to  the  committee  ? — 
"  Yes,  it  was  reported  each  week  to  the  committee. 
"  Q.  Was  it  written  out  fresh  each  week? — Copied  out 
each  week."  A  man  came  to  you  originally  for  relief, 
and  you  gave  it.  Then  the  case  went  before  the 
committee  ? — Yes. 
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Q.  And  did  the  committee  see  on  youi'  book  wliat  your 
notes  were  in  regard  to  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  it  they 
asked  you  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — People  applied  again. 

Q.  When  the  case  was  so  submitted  to  the  committee, 
and  they  saw  your  book,  and  asked  questions  about  it,  was 
the  man  put  on  for  relief  or  not,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  ? — No. 

Q.  What  happened  ? — The  cases  were  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  the  man  would  probably  make  another 
application. 

Q.  But  supposing  the  case  was  disapproved  by  the 
committee  ? — In  that  case  nothing  further  would  be 
given. 

Q.  If  the  case  was  approved  by  the  committee,  then 
the  man  would  get  relief  ? — He  would  make  another 
application. 

Q.  And  if  it  were  disapproved  by  the  committee,  he 
would  not  get  relief  if  he  had  applied  ? — Certainly  not, 
if  the  committee  disapproved  of  it. 

Q.  Now  just  tell  me,  I  think  you  have  had  a  long 
experience  as  a  relieving  officer  ? — Not  very  long,  since 
1897. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  told  us  all  about  that. 

(Mi:  Grant.)  I  was  going  to  ask  him  about  1894  ? — I 
was  an  assistant  then,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  experience  in  relief? — Since 
1897,  at  relief. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  1894  ? — Assistant  general  re- 
lieving officer,  dealing  with  lunatics  and  various  other 

matters. 
• 

Q.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  deal  with  giving  relief 
to  applicants  ?— September  22,  1897. 

Q.  So  that,  when  there  was  this  heavy  time  in  1895, 
you  were  not  actually  concerned  in  giving  relief  ? — 
No,  sir. 

(lYie  Inspector.)  Have  you  many  examples,  as  a 
relieving  officer,  where  the  guardians  objected  to  the 
relief  of  able-bodied  men'? — I  had  some  cases,  but  not  in 
my  present  district.  On  the  one  I  am  superintendent  of, 
I  had  a  few  cases  brought  up. 

Q.  To  which  the  guardians  refused  to  give  relief '? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Law,  did  you,  some  time 
before  this  Inquiry,  go  to  one  of  the  guardians,  and 
consult  him  about  the  Inquiry  ? — I  should  like  to  make  a 
corrected  statement  in  regard  to  that.  When  Mr.  Robb 
put  his  question  to  me,  on  June  29th,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  meant,  had  I  visited  guardians'  houses 
since  the  Inquiry  had  been  held.  I  misunderstood  the 
question  then.  I  had  been  to  a  guardian  previous  to  that, 
but  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 


Q.  It  was  before  the  Inquiry  happened? — Yes,  that 
would  be  so. 

Q.  You  went  to  see  one  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — Two  of  my  colleagues. 

Q.  Their  names '? — Mr.  Gard  and  Mr.  Deason. 

Q.  Who  was  the  guardian  you  went  to  ? — Am  I  com- 
pelled to  answer  that  ? 

Q.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the  least  objection? — Mr. 
Lansbury. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  ?— We  went  to  him  for  advice. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  advice.  You  knew  the  Inquiry 
was  coming  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  consult  him  about  that  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Lansbury's  house  ? — We  did. 

Q.  In  St.  Stephen's  Road?— Fes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  spokesman,  you  ? — I  think  Mr.  Gard  did 
all  the  talking. 

Q.  What  was  said — tell  me  in  short  ? — We"  asked  Mr. 
Lansbury  what  line  of  action  we  ought  to  take  up  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Lansbury  tell  you  ? — We  had  a  long 
conversation,  and  he  gave  us  a  lot  of  advice  ;  I  cannot 
think  of  all  he  said. 

Q.  What  was  the  gist  of  it— the  point  of  it? — Mr. 
Linsbury  said  :  "  We  were  dealing  with  those  cases  under 
"  sudden  necessity,  and  considered  we  did  the  right  thing. 
"  The  men  were  out  of  work  and  wanted  food." 

Q.  And  he  said  that,  above  all  things,  you  were  to  speak 
the  truth  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  That  was  a  part,  and  an  important  part  of  the  con- 
versation ?— Quite  so. 

Q.  Did  he  impress  that  on  you  ?  —Yes. 

Q.  Above  everything  else,  take  care  and  speak  the 
truth  in  the  evidence  you  give? — Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Welch.)  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Robb  would 
wish  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Law  upon  this.  This  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lansbury  is  important. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  this.  Mr.  Law  made  a 
statement,  and  wished  to  correct  the  evidence  he  gave  on 
a  former  occasion. 

(Mr.  Welch.)  The  point  is  that  it  is  fresh  evidence. 

(The  Inspector.)  Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Law. 

(Mr.  Welch.)  We  want  to  know  what  that  advice  was. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  advice  was,  tell  the  truth. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Law  will  wait  while  we  go 
on  to  Mr.  Daason. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Deason  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Detuon.       (Mr.  Grant.)  You,  I  think,  have  had  a  very  long  expe- 

  rience  as  a  relieving  officer  ? — No,  sir. 

17  July.  Q_  You  told  us  in  your  evidence  that  you  had  had 

some  previous  experience  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — That  is 
right,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? — I  was  there  about  three  and  a  half 
months. 

Q.  And  from  there  did  you  come  here? — No,  I  was 
printer's  overseer  for  three  years  in  between. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  here  out  of  a  number  of  appli- 
cations ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ;  do  you  remember  ? — I  could  not  teU 
you,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Robb  whether  you  were 
compelled  to  relieve  in  any  case  against  your  judgment, 
and  you  said  in  one  or  two  instances.  Except  for  the 
cases  you  mentioned  in  answer  to  Mr.  Robb,  have  you 
been  compelled  to  relieve  against  your  judgment  ? — Do 
you  mean  generally  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  the  guardians  know  a  very  great  deal  about  the 
persons  who  apply  for  relief  ? — Sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  sometimes  the  case  that  on  the  first  occasion  a 
guardian  knows  more  about  it  than  the  relieving  officer  ? 
— I  should  say  no. 


Q.  Never  ? — He  might  if  he  lives  next  door  to  hijn. 

Q.  That  is  the  case.  The  guardians  live  among  the 
poor  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  them,  and  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  cases  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  any  information  they  readily  give  to  the 
relieving  officer  ? — Sometimes  I  find  it  useful. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1904-5  you  gave  a  very  great  deal 
of  relief  ? — In  1905,  sir,  yes. 

Q.  Was  that  relief  given  indiscriminately? — Well,  I 
cannot  say  that.  I  had  a  great  number  of  people  on  my 
books  and  could  not  give  them  the  attention  I  should 
have  liked. 

Q.  You  gave  all  the  attention  you  could  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  were  visitors  appointed  to  help  ? — He  was  ap 
pointed  before  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  You  found  a  visitor  there  when  you  went  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  he  helped  to  inquire  into  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  relief  given  wastefully? — It  might  have 
been  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  Generally  not  ? — Generally  no. 

Q.  With  such  a  rush  of  applicants  there  must  have 
been  some  cases  where  people  got  more  relief  than  they 
would  have  got  if  you  had  had  time  to  investigate? — 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  destitution. 
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Q.  A  great  deal  of  destitution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  most  unusual,  was  it  not  ? — I  should  say 
it  was.  The  year  1905  commenced  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented stagnation  of  trade. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact  that  the  grain  ships  from  the  Baltic 
could  not  get  to  the  docks  because  of  the  war  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  ;  I  did  not  deal  with  the  docks. 

Q.  Did  not  you  have  a  dock  district  ? — ^No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  cases  where  relief  was  abused  did  you  report 
it  ? — Every  case. 

Q.  And  did  the  guardians  investigate  it  ? — Yes,  and 
the  relief  was  stopped. 

Q.  And  men  were  prosecuted  where  the  facts  justified 
it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Which  was  the  committee  you  attended  ;  which  was 
your  committee  ? — No.  1  relief  committee. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  V — Mr.  Watts. 
Q.  Was  that  the  committee  Mr.  Diamond  attended  V 
—Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  of  that  committee  went, 
were  the  cases  properly  investigated  by  the  guardians? — 
I  should  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Watts  himself  make  considerable  inquiry 
into  the  cases? — He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Gard  to  see 
Mr.  Lansbury  just  before  the  Inquiry  ? — Yes,  sir,  we  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  going  ? — To  get  a  little 
advice. 


Q.  When   you  got  there,  what  did  you  ask  Mr.    ^l^''-  Deason, 

Lansbury  V — What  he  thought  the  Inquiry  would  carry   " 

us  in  CO,  and  what  scope  it  would  take.  17  July. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can 
remember  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Give  me  the  points  ? — It  was  a  general  conversa- 
tion ;  nothing  very  important  was  said. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  Mr.  Lansbury's  advice  about. 
Did  you  ask  him  what  you  were  likely  to  be  asked  if  you 
were  called  as  witnesses  ? — No,  because  we  could  not 
contemplate  what  we  should  be  asked. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lansbury  tell  you  what  you  should  do  if 
you  were  called  V — He  told  us  to  speak  the  truth,  what- 
ever we  were  asked. 

Q.  And  impressed  it  strongly  on  you  ? — He  did. 

Q.  Now,  I  only  want  Mr.  Gard  on  the  conversation  ; 
that  is  all,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  carry  it  further. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  very  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
first  man,  but  not  with  this  one. 

(J/n  Grant.)  May  I  have  Mr.  Comfort  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Where  is  Mr.  Comfort  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  one  or  two  notes  on  his 
evidence — I  want  to  ask  a  questioa  about  the  waste,  a 
question  about  dietary. 

(The  Inspector.)  Call  Mr.  Comfort.    Oh,  Miss  Evins 
is  here. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  Well,  call  her. 

(The  Inspector.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  examine  her. 


Miss  Evins  ;  recalled, 

(The  Inspector.)  Will  you  look  at  this  book.  What  is 
that  book  ? — This  is  a  book  that  I  kept  to  give  an  account 
of  the  names  of  the  officers'  uniforms  and  the  month 
they  would  be  required  in. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  book  you  were  talking  of  yesterday? 
. — Certainly  not. 

Q.  Look  at  the  other  end  ? — This  is  the  record  at  the 
other  end  that  I  kept  years  ago  before  I  handed  the  work 
over  to  the  officers.  Now  I  hand  the  work  over  to  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  difiEerent  departments  where  I 
send  the  work.  At  one  time  I  used  to  hand  it  in  to  a 
woman  I  could  depend  upon. 

Q.  It  is  all  the  same  sort  of  thing  ;  you  merely  change 
the  formula  ? — But  the  book  missing  is  the  material  book. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  The  book  missing  did  not  contain  entries 
Buch  as  are  in  that  book  at  all  ? — No. 

Q.  It  contained  entries  of  material  which  you  received 
from  Mrs.  Madeley  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Unmade  up  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  And  then  it  also  showed  you  got,  for  instance — 
would  it  be  100  yards — of  calico  or  something  ? — At 
different  times. 

Q.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  book  you  would  show 
what  it  had  been  made  into? — The  number  of  articles  it 
was  cut  into  and  the  names  of  the  articles. 

Q.  100  yards  of  calico  would  cut  into  so  many  sheets  ? 
— Ye?,  that  would  bs  entered. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  those  sheets  you  would  hand  to  Mrs.  Madeley  ? 
— Certainly. 

Q.  Would  she  send  for  them  ? — No. 

Q.  What  proof  had  you  that  the  sheets  had  gone  back  ? 
- — Simply  by  them  being  there  to  take  out  when  required. 


and  further  examined. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  follow  me.    You  put  into  your    Mi.s.t  Evin'i. 

book  the  fact  that  you  have  received  100  yards  of  calico   

from  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — Certiinly.  17  July, 

Q.  That  entry  in  your  handwriting  charges  you  with 
the  receipt  of  100  yards  of  calico  ? — ^Certainly. 

Q.  Against  that  you  put  how  many  sheets  out  of 
100  yards  of  calico? — That  is  according  if  it  is  officers'  ; 
3^  yards  each. 

Q.  Say,  roughly,  cut  into  20  sheets  ;  say,  roughly, 
about  99  or  96  yards  of  calico,  you  put  in  and  received 
from  Mrs.  Madeley,  and  against  that  you  ought  to  hand 
out  about  30  sheets,  you  say  ? — About  that,  at  a  rough 
guess. 

Q.  You  put  in  the  book  30  officers'  sheets,  showing 
that  these  100  yards  of  calico  had  been  made  into  those 
sheets? — Certainly  ;  but  I  have  a  small  book  outside  that 
I  have  started  since  Mrs.  Madeley  has  given  up.  It  will 
show  you  exactly. 

Q.  You  put  into  it  that  has  been  manufactured  into  30 
sheets  ? — Just  so. 

Q.  V/as  there  anything  in  the  book  to  show  you 
returned  the  30  sheets  to  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — I  asked  Mrs, 
Madeley  if  she  would  kindly  receive  my  work,  so  that 
it  should  be  straightforward,  and  she  said  there  was  no 
necessity  whatever.    She  had  every  faith  in  me. 

Q.  The  book  was  simply  a  record  of  transactions 
between  you  and  Mrs.  Madeley  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  official  working  of  the  union  ;  it  never  formed 
part  of  the  books  of  the  union  ? — I  had  to  take  it  every 
time  Mrs.  Madeley  wanted  to  know  how  many  articles 
I  cut  out  of  the  material  issued  to  me.  I  was  forced  to 
take  the  book  to  give  her  the  correct  amount.  I  had 
so  many  yards— sometimes  a  thousand  yards  at  a  time — - 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remember  otherwise  than  by 
booking  up. 


Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Comfort  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


(Mr.  Gratit.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  waste  in 
cutting  up  the  joints.  Your  waste  in  cutting  up  meat 
delivered  to  you  by  the  contractor  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  meat  from  the  contractors. 
Would  it  be  in  big  pieces  ? — Yes,  sir  :  pieces  averaging,  I 
should  think — well,  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece. 

Q.  I  mean,  would  they  be  quarters  of  beef  ? — No,  sir, 
middle  ribs. 


Q.  With  the  bone  taken  out  ? — Yes.  Comfort, 

Q.  What  would  a  piece  like  that  average'? — It  would  

average,  I  should  think,  about  five  stone.  17  JuIf., 

Q.  That  would  be  40  pounds,  or  70  ?— 84.  ' 
Q.  It  is  14  pounds  to  the  stone  ? — Yes,  sir. 
Q.  70  pounds? — Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  average  between  67  and  75  pounds  ? — 
Y'es,  sir. 
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Mr.  Comfort.       Q.  So  that  one  piece,  you  would  have  to  cut  the  meat 

  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  who  were  to 

ITJuly.      have  it  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  amount  they  would  receive — 
what  is  the  smallest  amount  ? — We  often  have  to  cut 
75  joints  out  of  100  lbs.  of  meat.  For  instance,  we  often 
cut  50  1-lbs.  and  25  2-lbs.,  so  I  have  to  turn  the  scale 
75  times  to  every  100  lbs.  of  meat.  There  is  a  loss 
involved  of  quite  2  per  cent. 

Q.  In  so  cutting  up  big  joints,  must  there  invariably  be 
waste '? — Yes.  I  have  been  cutting  up  meat  for  12  years, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  without  yet. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  75-lb.  lump  of  meat  and  had  to  cut  it 
into  75  1-lb.  portions,  could  you  do  it  ? — It  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  weight. 

Q.  In  your  evidence,  you  spoke — you  said,  I  think  as  a 

practical  man,  you  will  find  that  5  per  cent.  V — Yes, 

sir  ;  of  waste.  I  find  I  have  already  reduced  the  waste 
meat  for  the  Lady  Day  quarter  by  419  pounds. 

Q.  Was  that  by  a  new  system  of  dealing  with  the 
cutting  up  ? — Only  by  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  meat, 
but  cutting  more  up  myself. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  skilled  in  cutting  up  would 
get  less  waste  thau  a  man  put  at  it  for  the  first 
time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  man  who  had  not  had  experience  could  not  cut  to 
half  an  ounce  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest,  on  an  average,  a  man  cutting 
up  could  go  to  ? — An  experienced  man  cutting  up  a  large 
quantity  could,  I  suppose,  do  it  under  five. 

Q.  I  mean,  you  have  that  middle-rib  piece  weighing 
75  lbs.  You  want  to  cut  it  into  75  1-lb.  portions.  What 
is  the  nearest  you  will  get.  Will  there  be  some  of  them 
15  ounces  ? — No,  sir.  If  you  turn  the  scale  every 
time  

Q.  I  see  ;  if  you  cut  off  exactly  a  pound,  and  enough 
to  make  the  scale  turn  — And  remain  down. 

Q.  And  remain  down  :  You  will  lose  5  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  joint  V — I  do  not  say  you  will  always  lose  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  joint,  but  2  per  cent,  on  the  scale  : 
you  would  lose  2  lbs.  on  every  hundred. 

Q.  Besides  the  turn  of  the  scale,  which  you  say  is 
2  lbs.  in  a  hundred,  is  there  also  some  loss  in  actual 
cutting  V — If  you  leave  five  stone  of  meat  over  from  one 
day  to  another,  it  loses  in  hanging.  If  I  had  six  or  seven 
stone  of  meat  on  Saturday  to  be  kept  till  Monday,  and 
that  is  hanging,  I  necessarily  must  trim  it  up  before  it  is 
fit  for  consumption,  and  that  involves  a  loss  on  five  stone 
of  meat  of  about  14  or  15  lbs. 

{The  Inspector.')  Taking  14  lbs.  to  the  stone? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Robb,  that 
you  have  been  able  to  go  away  from  complicated  prices 
and  introduce  a  uniform  price,  which  works  out  at  lO.s. 
overcharge  on  every  £1,000.  Will  you  explain  the 
system  upon  which  you  are  working  V — Of  course,  I  have 
had  different  contract  prices.  Under  the  new  contracts  I 
had  different  prices  to  work  upon. 

Q.  Do  I  follow  you  correctly  ;  a  list  is  delivered  to  you 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  certain  goods?— No,  sir, 
we  receive  a  ticket,  in  the  nature  of  an  order,  from  every 
applicant. 


Q.  The  relieving  officers  give  the  tickets  to  the 
applicant,  and  the  applicant  comes  with  the  ticket  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  says  he  is  to  receive  3  lbs.  of  meat,  and  so 
many  pounds  of  flour,  and  so  much  bread,  and  so  much 
sugar,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  ?— It  is  followed  out, 
and  I  have  to  submit  to  the  relieving  officers  a  price  list 
every  quarter  ;  in  fact,  my  object  is  to  keep  the  price 
as  near  as  I  possibly  can  to  contract  prices. 

Q.  I  don't  see  that  quite.  Why  do  you  send  prices  to 
the  relieving  officers  ? — He  would  not  know  what  prices 
to  carry  out  his  items  on. 

Q.  I  see,  in  order  to  see  what  his  relief  is  costing  the 
guardians,  you  supply  him  with  the  contract  price? — 
Yes,  sir,  and  I  give  the  price  as  near  as  possible  to 
contract  price. 

Q.  Why  not  give  him  the  actual  contract  price? — I 
could  not  do  that  without  introducing  fractions  in  the 
relief  lists,  and  that  you  cannot  do. 

Q.  And  you  have  got  as  near  to  the  contract  price  as 
you  can  ? — I  could  not  possibly  get  any  nearer.  I  had 
saved  10*;.  on  £1,000.  I  worked  it  out  and  found  it  now 
works  out  lower — 8.s'.  on  £1,500  overcharge  ;  giving  the 
relieving  officers  a  uniform  price  to  work  upon. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  report  of  the  general  purposes 
committee  referred  to  by  you,  sir  ;  but  I  thought  you 
would  give  me  the  date  of  it.  I  have  not  got  a  reference 
to  it.    Would  you  look  it  up,  sir. 

{The  Inttpector.)  You  say  you  made  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  waste  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  that  by  exercising  greater  care  ?-  - 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  gather  from  that  that  before  you  took 
charge  there  was  a  greater  waste  than  was  necessai-y  ? — I 
do  not  say  that  exactly  ;  but  I  certainly  thought  the 
waste  was  rather  large. 

Q.  You  say  you  reduced  it  by  404  pounds? — 419 
pounds. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  current  quarter  ? — For  the 
Lady-Day  quarter. 

Q.  And  is  that  diminution  of  waste  going  on  still  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  reduce  it  somewhat. 

Q.  The  main  cause  of  the  waste  is  keeping  the  meat  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  dries  up? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  meat  delivered  more  often  than 
formerly  ? — No,  sir,  the  same  daily  deliveries. 

Q.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  proportionate  loss 
in  weight  to  a  large  quantity  of  meat  is  greater  than  that 
on  a  small  quantity  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in  times  of  pressure,  when  you  have  to  get 
out  large  quantities  of  meat,  your  waste  is  greater  than 
when  you  get  a  smaller  quantity  or  none  ? — Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  arrangements 
for  next  week  ? 

{T'he  Inspector.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Robb  comes  ?  Miss  Grant  is  here.  Can  we  not  take 
her  now  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  might  take  her  at  once,  and  then 
Mr.  Mosley,  the  rector  of  Poplar. 


Miss  Grant  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


''m  Grant,       {Mr.  Grant.)  Your  name  is  Miss  Clara  Ellen  Grant? — 
  *  Yes. 

17  July  Q  You  are  head  mistress  of  the  infants'  department  of 

the  Devons  Road  County  Council  School,  Poplar  ? — I  am. 

Q.  And  have  you  held  that  position  for  the  past  six 
years? — Not  in  that  school  but  in  previous  ones  six 
years. 

Q.  In  this  district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  have  you  been  living  in  Fern 
Street  ? — One  year  in  Fern  Street  and  five  years  in 
Campbell  Road,  close  by. 

Q.  Yes.  And  both  these  streets  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
poor  district  of  Poplar  ?— Fern  Street  more  especially. 

Q.  During  these  six  years  have  you  visited  the  homes 
of  the  children  who  are  in  attendance  at  your  school  ? — 
Yes,  very  frequently. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  visited  them  ? — In  the 
first  place  I  believe  in  teachers  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  their  children,  and  in  closer  touch  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  In  the  second  place  these  children 
required  a  certain  amount  of  relief,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  those  who  give  relief  should  enquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  those  they  relieve  so  that  it  should  not  be  given 
indiscriminately  or  wasted. 

Q.  When  you  are  speaking  of  relief,  is  it  a  fact  that 
almost  as  soon  as  you  came  here  you  found  the  condition 
of  the  children  so  poor  that  some  help  was  necessary  ? — 
Yes,  I  found  that  so  at  once. 

Q.  Yes,  and  amongst  your  own  friends  and  philan- 
thropic persons  you  raised  a  small  fund  or  one  was  placed 
at  your  disposal  ? — Yes,  I  have  an  annual  sum,  not  a 
certain  sum.  Sometimes  I  have  money  donations,  and 
sometimes  gifts  in  kind.  These  gifts  are  sold  cheap  to 
the  parents. 
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Q.  But  whether  we  call  it  money  or  kind  it  was  a  relief 
fund  of  which  you  had  the  distribution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  distributing  it  you  have  gone  to  the  homes 
of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  altogether,  how  many  homes  have  you  visited  'i 
— It  would  be  impossible  to  say,  perhaps  this  year  it 
would  be  about  300. 

Q.  I  wanted  the  broad  figure  ? — On  taking  over  the 
larger  school,  I  made  a  special  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  children  then  on  the  register,  so  that  when 
the  relief  work  properly  commenced  I  should  be  able  to 
take  it  up. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  course  of  these  hundreds  of  visits. 
Miss  Grant,  have  you  been  able  to  classify  the  causes  of 
poverty  you  found  amongst  the  population  ? — The  chief 
cause,  or,  rather,  the  first  cause,  is  unskilled  labour,  which 
the  people  are  capable  of,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
great  scarcity  of  labour  or  the  precariousness  of  that 
labour.  Unskilled  people  earn  but  little  when  they  are 
at  work — too  little  to  save  for  emergencies,  and  they  are 
hit  by  emergencies  first.  In  the  third  place  it  involves  a 
great  deal  of  women's  labour,  which  has  always  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  home  and  on  the  children. 

Q.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  cause  which  usually  is 
the  first  assigned  by  ignorant  jjeople  as  to  the  cause  of 
poverty,  and  that  is  the  drink  ? — In  my  experience  I 
should  say  that  the  drink  evil  is  no  greater  in  that  section 
of  people  than  in  any  other.  I  should  not  lay  down  the 
rule  that  no  poor  man  should  not  have  a  glass  of  beer  at 
all,  but  I  should  say  that  the  number  who  drink  to  excess 
is  comparatively  small. 

Q.  Amongst  those  you  visited  ? — Amongst  those  I 
visited.  I  know,  of  course,  several  cases,  where  the  father 
does  drink  and  a  few  where  the  mother  does.  In  these 
cases  we  have  laid  it  down  that  the  children  are  not  to 
go  without  relief. 

Q.  But  in  the  hundreds  of  cases  you  have  visited  you 
do  not  find  drunkenness  prevail  :  or  drunkenness  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
In  no  case  should  I  expect  the  height  of  self-control  from 
people  living  in  the  depth  of  poverty.  Considering  their 
position,  I  think  their  virtues  are  really  great  on  the 
whole. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  distress  among  the 
people  the  high  rents  they  have  to  pay  ? — Most  certainly. 
Poor  people  pay  a  far  larger  rent,  including  rates,  in 
proportion  to  their  income,  than  do  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  It  has  lieen  proved,  has  it  not,  that  \d.  in 
each  shilling  paid  goes  to  the  poor  rate,  and  if  we  take  6s. 
as  the  average  rent  for  my  people,  they  are  paying  6^/.  a 
week  to  the  poor  law,  or  26«.  a  year.  This  is,  moreover, 
the  first  payment  they  have  to  make  They  must  pay 
their  rent  before  they  pay  for  their  food  or  clothes. 

Q.  Or  else  they  would  be  turned  out  into  the  street  V — 
Yes. 

Q.  The  winter  of  1904-5.  Was  that  a  winter  of 
exceptional  distress  ? — I  considered  it  so.  I  consider  that 
winter  very  distressing.  I  should  not  say  such  a  very 
great  difference. 

Q.  Whatever  the  cause,  you  still  find  the  people  in  the 
same  condition? — They  are  certainly  in  a  worse  con- 
dition, speaking  generally.  Things  were  made  more 
sensational  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  children  going  to  school  who  are 
suffering  from  being  ill  fed  ? — Yes,  a  large  number.  We 
have  in  three  departments  between  300  and  400  children. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  ill  fed  it  follows  that  they  are  ill 
clothed  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Or  else  they  would  pawn  their  clothes  to  get  food  ? 
— Exactly.  They  are  not  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction, 
and  certainly  are  more  behind  in  their  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Q.  The  children  are  below  the  average  level  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  out  of  your  poor  relief  fund  ? — 
Amongst  the  children  we  have  provided  meals.  Some- 
times they  have  had  two  meals  a  day,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  others,  one.  The  breakfast 
meal  was  entirely  provided  out  of  my  own  fund,  and  the 
midday  meal  provided  by  other  associations. 

Q.  Other  agencies  ? — Other  agencies. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  parents  pay  anything  towards  the 
breakfasts  of  the  children  ? — ^One  association  which  gave 
meals  insisted  on  payment  from  the  children.    I,  there- 


fore, had  to  make  a  special  plea  to  parents  for  \d.  or  -^d.  a 
week.  I  have  repeatedly  made  appeals  but  I  have  always 
insisted  that  they  should  on  no  account  keep  the  children 
at  home  from  that  cause.  They  are  on  the  whole  very 
independent,  and  if  they  could  not  save  Id.  or  ^d.  they 
would  keep  the  children  away.  Only  a  few,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  able  to  pay.  I  have 
a  statement  here  about  the  actual  money.  Families  fed ; 
85  families.  Payments  for  meals  made  by  40  families, 
approximately.  Total  payments  varies  from  \d.  to  M. 
When  I  had  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  societies  for 
payment  I  had  to  give  work  out  to  the  parents.  In  some 
cases  they  did  the  work  which  paid  for  the  breakfasts. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  give  work  out  to  secure  pay- 
ments ? — So  that  I  might  establish  a  precedent. 

Q.  Now,  I  think,  you  can  tell  me  a  little  of  the 
investigations  you  made  into  the  circumstances  of  200 
families.  What  result  do  they  show  ? — The  result 
shows  

Q.  Will  you  just  read  that  statement  you  have  pre- 
pared ? — I  investigated  roughly  200  families.  Out  of 
these  ten  were  shopkeepers.  Out  of  these  again  five 
were  fairly  successful.  Of  course,  I  made  no  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  these. 

Q.  You  found  them  satisfactory  and  passed  them 
over? — The  other  five  were  doubtful.  It  is  never  safe 
to  assume  that  tradesmen  in  a  poor  district  are  well  off. 
If  trade  is  poor  profits  cannot  be  obtained.  Then  20 
men  were  in  regular  work,  earning  from  25s.  per  week, 
and  20  others  in  regular  work  earning  from  20s.  a  week. 
Then  we  have  90  families  with  the  men  in  irregular 
work,  then  10  widows  or  husbands  physically  unfit,  and 
50  families  very  uncertain  of  work  and  rather  difficult 
to  classify,  but  certainly  poor. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
and  employments,  the  wages  they  receive,  the  number 
of  their  children,  and  the  rooms  they  occupy,  occupied 
by  95  per  cent,  of  the  families  you  quoted? — Yes,  I  have, 
out  of  which  I  made  a  special  investigation  of  109  I 
considered  poor.  Of  course,  the  200  included  some 
better  off. 

Q.  Now  there  are  some  cases  I  think  you  have  taken 
up  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  will  just  read  them  ? 

{Mr.  Welch.)  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt.  Have  you  a 
copy  of  the  statement  ? — You  can  have  a  copy  giving 
particulars  of  the  109  cases.  If  Mr.  Grant  likes  to  call 
on  any  particular  number,  I  will  give  him  the  necessary 
particulars. 

Q.  It  win  save  time  if  we  can  have  a  copy  of  the 
statement. 

{Mr.  (r'rant.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  the  copy, 
but  only  the  six  typical  cases.  I  just  want  to  lake  these 
typical  cases.  A  man,  labourer,  wife  and  two  children, 
pay  3«.  GJ.  per  week  rent  and  live  in  one  room.  In  the  last 
28  weeks  he  has  only  had  20  odd  days'  work  at  about  4s.  a 
day.  Man,  wife  and  six  children  living  in  four  rooms, 
rent  KJs.,  sublet  5s.  Full  week's  wages,  £1  2s.,  occasion- 
ally short  time,  very  thrifty  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Not  one 
of  the  109  cases. 

Q.  Widow,  three  rooms,  4s.  9d.,  was  having  relief,  but 
would  not  give  her  children  up.  One  son  at  work,  gets 
odd  days  at  the  sick  asylum,  but  very  irregular.  Takes 
in  washing,  mangling,  and  needlework.  Man,  wife  and 
five  children,  two  rooms,  4s.  Qd.  a  week  rent,  no  work, 
husband  very  deaf.  Man,  wife,  seven  children,  only  odd 
days'  work  for  three  years,  except  once  when  sent  to  the 
farm,  two  boys  in  irregular  work,  wife  takes  in  needle- 
work. Now  you  put  these  cases  forward  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  your  record,  of 
which  you  have  spoken.  Take  two  cases  quite  at  random, 
which  you  will  read  out.  Take  case  19  ? — This  is  a 
widow.  She  has  6s.  a  week  in  Poor  Law  relief.  She 
earns  7s.  M.  per  week  in  school  cleaning.  Her  grand- 
father lives  with  her,  and  has  3s.  6d.  a  week.  They  live 
together  ;  she  has  two  children  at  school.  Three  rooms  at 
5s.  a  week  rent. 

Q.  It  is  a  family  of  four,  widow,  two  children,  and 
grandfather  ?  —  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  rent  ? — 5s. 

Q.  So  that  out  of  a  total  income  of  16s.  9(7.  per  week, 
10s.  ^d.  is  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  out  of  a  total  income  of  16s.  M.,  she  pays  5«. 
a  week  rent.  This  leaves  lis.  9f/.,  out  ot  which  four 
people  have  to  be  kept  ? — Yes. 


Miss  Grant. 
17  July, 
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Miss  Grant,       Q.  Wei],  now  take  55,  will   you  ? — Quite  a  young 

  strong  couple.     The  man  bad  a  long  illness,  and  has 

17  July,  never  had  regular  work  since.  Two  young  children, 
living  in  one  room,  and  paying  6s.  rent.  The  mother 
sent  a  child  away  to  the  aunt's  for  a  few  weeks  because 
she  could  not  support  it.  She  has  now  returned.  A  clean 
tidy  home.    In  bad  straits. 

Q.  Is  this  a  case  where  you  had  to  help  the  children? — 
I  only  came  back  this  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  income  ? — The  man  has  had  no  regular 
work  since  his  illness,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  regular  income  is,  whenever  they  had  two  or 
three  days'  work.  The  average  labourer's  wage  is  4s.  to 
4s.  6d. 

Q.  In  cases  of  this  kind  do  you  find  that  the  poor 
people  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another? — Most  ready; 
and  this  is  an  additional  cause  of  the  poverty.  They 
not  only  have  their  own  claims  to  see  to,  but  also  those 
of  their  neighbours. 

Q.  And  if  they  do  have  a  good  time  at  all  ? — They 
often  share  it.    That  I  would  say  most  emphatically. 

Q.  In  the  cases  you  specifically  know  of  is  there  any- 
thing of  the  beggar  spirit  among  these  people  ? — Only 
in  a  very  few.  Certainly  not  among  the  people  I  have 
known  for  the  last  six  years.  I  find  on  the  whole  that 
they  care  much  more  for  work  than  they  do  for  gifts. 
They  are  exceedingly  loth  to  enter  the  house.  I  did 
not  know  of  a  person  who  did  not  look  on  the  house 
with  loathing. 

Q.  Miss  Grant,  it  has  been  heard  over  and  over  again 
in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry,  that  the  workhouse  is 
made  so  attractive  and  so  comfortable,  that  people 
prefer  going  into  the  workhouse  to  trying  and  earn  their 
own  living.  Now,  did  you  find  anything  in  your 
experience  which  justifies  that  ? — No,  I  never  did.  I 
may  say  that  the  poor  people  were  almost  forced  to  go 
into  the  house.  When  I  came  back  from  my  holidays  a 
woman  implored  me  over  and  over  again  to  get  her  out 
of  the  house.  Mothers  even  will  not  give  up  their 
children  when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  out- 
relief. 

Q.  In  regard  to  out-door  relief  so  far  as  your  experience 
goes  in  your  district,  has  that  out-door  relief  been  given 
indiscriminately  or  wastef  ully  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
great  fault  with  Poplar  is  that  not  enough  relieving 
officers  have  been  appointed.  They  have  not  been  lavish 
enough.  I  do  not  know  of  one  case  where  they  have 
given  wrongly,  but  I  do  not  say  there  are  none.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience.  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  people  say  that  they  will  not  go  for  it.  Several 
mothers  have  told  me  that  if  their  husbands  only  had 
two  days'  work  a  week  they  would  not  apply  for  relief. 
I  know  a  man  who  looked  into  the  place  five  times  one 
day,  and  would  not  go  in.  He  said  "  I  will  chuck 
"  myself  in  the  Cut  rather  than  go  in."  There  are  six 
children  and  they  now  have  10s.  a  week. 

Q.  You  think  that  more  relieving  officers  would  not 
mean  more  relief,  but  more  discrimination  ? — Yes,  and 
therefore  less  relief. 

Q.  Go  on  ? — I  should  also  like  to  see  women  relieving 
oflBcers  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  homes.    They  could  do  this  better  than  men. 

Q.  Women  would  make  inquiries  much  more  carefuliy 
and  thoroughly  than  men  ? — They  would  catch  the 
characteiistics  of  the  homes  better,  and  I  would  have  the 
relieving  officers  resident  where  the  poor  people  are. 

Q.  That  is  hard.  There  are  a  great  many  school 
teachers  who  would  not  accept  that.  When  I  was  living 
in  the  East  End  I  found  that  hardly  any  teachers  lived 
here.  They  went  to  Chingford,  Loughton,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  them,  board  school  teachers,  did  not  live 
in  the  district  ? — But  still  their  work  on  the  whole  does 
cot  entail  a  knowledge  of  homes,  but  it  is  different  with 
relieving  officers. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  little  hard.  Relieving  officers  have 
to  work  among  the  poor  all  day,  and  then  you  want  them 
to  live  in  the  district.  They  would  be  exposed  to  the 
strain  of  business  all  day  and  all  night  ? — I  do  not  think 
that.  The  work  is  so  full  of  human  interest.  It  is  to 
the  prejudice  of  Poplar  that  people  move  away. 

Q.  Who  move  away  ? — The  better  class  people.  When 
one  good  person  moves  out,  two  come  in.  So  that  with 
an  increasing  number  of  poor  people  there  are  only  half 
the  number  to  help. 


Q.  And  have  you  read  Mr.  Hartley's  letter  ?— I  did 
and  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Hartley  says! 
He  is  right  when  he  says  that  Poplar  has  made  a  definite' 
effort  to  provide  work.  I  believe  work  is  the  only 
remedy  of  the  present  state  of  things.  I  do  not  believe 
in  out-door  relief.  I  believe  in  a  definite  effort  to  pro- 
vide work,  and  failing  that,  then  out-door  relief.  Out- 
door relief  is  much  cheaper  than  in-door  relief.  It  is 
absurd  to  throw  families  in  the  house  and  to  break  up 
their  homes  in  times  of  crisis.  I  should  only  recom- 
mend the  house  for  chronic  distress. 

0.  You  mean  to  say,  that  when  work  is  slack  at 
Poplar  through  no  grain  ships  coming  from  Russia, 
you  would  give  out-door  relief.  As  soon  as  the  docks 
were  working  again  the  men  would  be  willing  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  you  have  their  homes  ready  for 
them,  whereas  if  they  were  forced  into  the  workhouse 
you  make  permanent  paupers  of  them  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  that  moral.  Surely  they  cost  more  in  the 
house  than  outside.  Moreover,  to  send  them  into  the 
house  would  destroy  the  home  and  all  its  responsibilities. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  schools,  do  you  find  that  the 
poverty  in  Poplar  is  a  very  extravagant  thing  as  regards 
education  ? — Most  extravagant.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  all  in  my  power  for  my  children,  but  I  do  say  it 
is  a  costly  waste.  Children  who  are  in  want  cannot 
profit  by  the  instruction  given.  In  the  second  place, 
many  teachers  are  spending  many  hours  trying  to 
ameliorate  this  condition,  because  on  the  whole  the 
guardians  have  not  been  lavish  enough. 

Q.  The  result  is  that  numbers  of  trained  teachers  are 
spending  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  on  work  which 
is  not  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  children  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  Work  which  does  not  belong  to  their  department 
at  all  ?— Yes. 

Q.  But  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  ? — Quite  necessary. 
We  render  the  children  a  little  better  fit. 

Q.  By  giving  the  relief  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Roll).)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
personally  know  of  any  cases  where  relief  has  been 
wrongly  given  ? — I  can  say  that  I  have  never  been  told 
of  any  particular  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  more  relieving  officers  are  neces- 
sary iu  order  that  greater  discrimination  may  be  exercised  ? 
— Quite  so.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  enquiries 
I  have  made  involve  constant  revision.  The  officers 
cannot  deal  with  all  the  cases  in  Poplar. 

Q.  So  that  although  you  have  not  heard  of  any  cases, 
you  think  it  exists  because  you  urge  the  necessity  of 
further  relieving  officers  ? — I  infer  that.  I  do  not  say  if; 
exists. 

Q.  You  infer  that  they  exist  ? — That  is  a  very  obvious 
inference. 

Q.  Well,  I  quite  agree  with  that  inference.  We  have 
had  a  case  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  which 
perhaps  you  have  read  of  in  the  papers  ? — I  read  of 
one. 

Q.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  for  every  good  house- 
holder who  goes  out  of  Poplar,  two  poorer  ones  come  in  ? 
— I  do  not  assert  that  in  every  case,  but  that  is  the 
tendency. 

Q.  Why  is  that  ? — Because  of  the  removal  away  to 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  better  class  residents. 
The  district  no  longer  attracts  these  people,  but  it  does 
the  poorer  ones. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  casuals  are  attracted  to  Poplar? 
— I  think  poorer  classes  come  to  all  neighbourhoods 
where  the  better  class  people  go  away. 

Q.  You  think  so.  Why  is  that  special  to  Poplar  ?— 
Because  in  many  parts  of  London  more  expensive  build- 
ings are  put  up  and  attract  the  people,  and  poorer  classes 
take  their  old  bouses. 

Q.  But  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  where  the  rates 
are  very  high  the  rents  must  be  correspondingly  high  ? 
— Exactly. 

Q.  I  should  have  thought  on  the  very  face  of  it  the 
poor  would  have  gone  where  the  rents  are  low  ? — They 
have  less  room  here. 

Q.  And  more  relief  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  They 
want  less  room. 

Q.  Why  should  they  come  here  and  get  less  room. 
What  is  there  that  attracts  them  to  Poplar  which  enables 
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tbem  to  put  up  with  less  room  ? — They  have  to  go  where 
they  can  get  rooms.  Poor  people  have  a  great  difficulty 
to  get  rooms. 

Q.  I  quite  agree.  You  agree  with  me  that  the  rents 
of  houses  anrl.  rooms  are  high  in  Poplar  because  of  the 
rates  ? — Comparatively  high. 

Q.  Why  come  here  when  they  can  obtain  cheaper 
rooms.  They  would  not  come  here  unless  there  was 
some  benefit  in  other  ways  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do 
come  here. 

Q.  But  you  told  us  that  they  did.  Now  at  East  Ham 
they  can  get  rooms  at  about  half  the  money  they  can  in 
Poplar? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  West  Ham. 

Q.  East  Ham? — Many  poor  people  I  believe  go  from 
Poplar  to  East  Ham. 

Q.  I  was  following  up  your  evidence.  I  understood 
j'our  evidence  was  that  the  poor  were  attracted  to  Poplar  ? 
— I  do  not  tliink  they  are  attracted  to  Poplar  to  any 
great  extent  ;  not  consciously  so. 

Q.  Are  they  sub-consciously  attracted  here  ? — Poplar 
may  sometimes  have  to  entertain  people  which  other 
boards  of  guai-dians  will  not  help. 

Q.  You  mean  that  people  come  to  Poplar  to  get 
relief  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  other  boards  of 
guardians? — That  may  be  so.  I  know  of  no  cases 
where  this  has  occurred,  but  I  should  say  it  wa^  possible. 
Every  board  of  guardians  should  do  their  duty  to  their 
own  poor. 

Q.  And  your  view  is  that  because  a  stringent  policy,  or 
a  hard  hearted  policy,  is  adopted  by  some  of  the  boards 
of  guardians.  Poplar  is  saddled  with  an  undue  proportion 
of  piuperism  of  the  whole  of  London? — I  know  of  no 
case.  I  should  infer  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  think  that 
Poplar  is  worse  than  some  of  the  poor  districts  in  the 
south  of  London. 

Q.  And  your  view  is  that  some  of  the  pauper  class  are 
unable  to  obtain  relief  owing  to  the  policy  of  certain 
boards  of  guardians — Stepney,  for  instance  ? — I  have 
never  found  a  case  of  a  family  coming  to  Poplar  directly 
wanting  relief. 

Q.  There  was  a  case,  you  know,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  press.  That  of  a  man  nimed  Baker,  who 
came  from  Bethnal  Green.  Did  you  know  that? — I  did 
not  know  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  It  has  not  come  under  your  notice  ? — No. 

Q.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  this  is  the  CJse.  The 
man  was  refused  relief  in  Bethna!  G-reen,  and  he  came 
here  and  got  it?— Very  wise  of  him. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  you 
get  here  ? — I  should  infer  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  in 
London  wanting  relief,  some  one  should  give  it. 

Q.  I  quite  agree.  I  am  not  complaining.  So  that 
•what  we  are  suffering  from  here  in  Poplar  is  not  merely 
local  pauperism,  but  a  portion  of  the  pauperism  from 
other  unions  in  which  the  guardians  do  not  do  their 
duty  ? — But,  pardon  me.  Is  there  not  some  law  of  settle- 
ment by  which  people  may  get  relief  ? 

Q.  Do  not  let  us  go  into  such  an  argument  ? — I  under- 
stood there  was  something  by  which  such  an  emergency 
could  be  met. 

Q.  Do  not  let  us  go  into  that.  I  am  not  prepared,  if 
you  want  to  argue  legal  questions  with  me.  I  will  retire 
from  the  unequal  contest.  I  prefer  to  do  that  with 
Mr.  Grant  ? — I  have  known  cases  refused  relief  because 
of  their  settlement.  They  had  not  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood long  enough. 

Q.  That  is  another  question.  You  have  known  cases 
where  they  have  come  here  and  tried? — I  do  not  say 
that.  They  have  not  come  here  and  tried  us.  They 
come  to  do  work.  If  they  fail  and  come  here  they  are 
told  that  they  have  not  been  here  long  enough. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  ou  that  Poplar 
is  suffering  from  the  hard-hearted  policy  of  other  boards 
of  guardians  ? — I  say  there  may  be  cases  of  that. 

Q.  You  told  us — your  own  words  were,  that  other 
boards  of  guardians  did  not  do  their  duty,  and,  there- 
fore, Poplar  was  saddled  with  more  pauperism  ?— I 
inferred  that  this  might  be  so.  I  know  of  no  such  case 
where  people  consciously  came  from  other  places,  where 
they  rould  not  get  relief,  to  Poplar  to  get  it.  If  it  is  so, 
then  Poplar  ought  to  be  commended. 

Q.  Just  now  you  spoke  of  the  crisis  of  1904,  and 
Mr.  Grant  suggested  that  the  graia  ships  had  not  arrived. 


Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  know  we     MUs  Grantt 

have  been  deteriorating  since  I  have  been  hei'e  these  six   

years.  17  July. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  crisis,  really  ? — Crises  have  become 
chronic  here. 

Q.  This  was  not  something  sudden  and  abnormal.  It 
has  been  gradually  and  steadily  growing  ? — I  spoke  of 
my  own  experience.  Other  people  may  be  different,  and 
their  experience  may  be  wider  than  mine. 

Q.  We  want  the  benefit  of  your  own  experience.  And 
you  say,  do  you,  that  there  has  been  no  crisis,  but  a  steady 
deterioration  for  some  years  ? — Each  winter  has  been 
bad,  and  it  has  been  bad  ever  since.  More  was  done  by 
way  of  charity  to  relieve  it  last  winter,  but  I  do  not  alto- 
gether believe  with  charity  tackling  the  poverty  question. 

Q.  More  was  given  in  relief  ? — Relief  should  be  discrimi- 
nately  given.  They  have  a  legal  and  moral  right  to  it. 
It  is  far  better  to  give  discriminate  relief  than  it  is  to 
depend  on  voluntary  charity  if  you  cannot  give  them 
work. 

Q.  And  have  you  considered  the  evil  effects,  not  only 
on  the  pauper,  but  on  the  community,  by  giving  out- 
relief  indiscriminately  ? — Of  course  I  have. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  She  said  discriminate  relief  ? — I  said  dis- 
criminate relief. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  You  do  not  think  it  has  been  discriminate, 
because  you  recommend  more  relieving  officers  ? — I  think 
the  relieving  officers  are  worried,  and  they  make  it  hard 
for  people  to  get  relief.  The  remarks  people  say  make 
me  think  so.  They  complain  that  they  have  to  w^it  too 
long,  and  often  lose  the  chance  of  a  day's  work,  and 
women  also  have  to  wait.  I  do  not  think  adequate  relief 
is  given. 

Q.  You  know  instances  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  Inquiry  of  people  obtaining  relieE  under  false  pre- 
tences ? — In  that  case  efforts  should  be  made  to  prose- 
cute them. 

Q.  You  know  of  instances  ? — Because  of  possible  abuses 
you  would  not  do  away  with  a  thing. 

Q.  Certainly  not.  Do  you  say  things  were  as  bad  in 
the  winter  of  1905  as  in  1904  ? — I  think  it  was  a  bad 
winter.  I  think  each  winter  we  have  had  things  have 
been  in  a  bad  condition. 

Q.  As  bad  last  winter  as  the  one  before  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  summers.  Was  there  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  summers? — I  should  say  not.  It  was 
laid  down  in  March  that  we  should  no  longer  feed  the 
children,  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  children  should  cease 
to  be  automatically  hungry  in  March.  We  still  feed  a 
large  number. 

Q.  IE  the  conditions  have  not  varied  how  do  you 
account  for  what  has  been  alleged  that  the  gaardians  are 
saving  now  £360  a  week  in  out-relief  as  compared  with 
this  time  last  year  ? — That  is  very  unwise  of  them,  and 
very  inhuman  of  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
board  of  guardians  living  under  a  cloud,  as  they  are  at 
present,  should  be  more  careful  than  they  were,  and, 
legally,  I  understand  that  relief  should  not  be  given  to 
able-bodied  poor  except  in  an  emergency. 

Q.  I  would  rather  you  keep  out  of  legal  questions  ? — 
A  drop  in  relief  does  not  mean  a  drop  in  poverty. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  guardians  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  they  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  before.  I  think  they  are  now 
refraining  from  giving  this  relieE  because  of  this  trouble. 
They  ought  to  have  been  more  courageous. 

Q.  Then  your  view  is,  that  the  guardians  are  suffering 
from  an  excess  of  tiaaidity  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is 
only  natural,  is  it  not.  They  may  have  given  their 
officers  directions  to  be  rather  more  stringeit  and  that 
may  press  heavily  on  a  deserving  case.  Anl  you  must 
give  relief  to  deserving  cases  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  A  kind  of  old  age  pensions  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Poplar  Guardians  have  really  forestalled  legislation 
in  this  respect— fhey  have  given  old  age  pensions? — 
They  have  to  the  old  people,  and  therefore  they  are 
right, 

Q.  This  desirable  thing — the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians 
have  been  carrying  out  something  which  was  mooted  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  years  ago,  but  was  never  carried  into 
effect  ? — I  think  honour  is  always  due  to  pioneers. 

Q.  And  you  think  honour  is  due  to  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  for  having  inaugurated  a  system  of  old 
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Miss  Grant,    age  pensions  ? — So  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  wLich  I 

  think  has  been  to  only  a  small  extent,  it  is  honourable. 

^ '  ^"^y*  Q.  They  have  shown  more  courage  than  Parliament  in 

this  respect,  that  they  have  tackled  the  question  ? — They 
certainly  have.  We  must  remember  this,  that  private 
emploj'ers  and  the  nation  have  been  unable  to  provide 
employment  for  the  people,  which  is  the  only  remedy. 
That  being  so  you  must  turn  to  the  next  remedy. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  question.  You  know  a  great  deal 
about  schools,  and  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  experience 
just  for  a  minute  or  two,  about  the  Shenfield  schools. 
Have  you  seen  them  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  no  great 
experience  of  residential  schools. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  them  described  ? — read  some 
description.  Of  a  certain  kind  of  tile  and  teak.  I  do  not 
believe  in  luxuriousness. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  assuming  all  these  allegations  to 
be  correct,  as  to  the  luxury  at  Shenfield  ? — Will  you  be 
more  definite  about  the  luxury  ? 

Q.  It  comes  to  this.  A  capital  expenditure  of  £300 
upon  each  child  who  is  to  be  sent  there  ? — It  depends 
upon  what  they  are  provided  for.  It  does  sound  very 
heavy. 

Q.  8s.  a  week  each  child  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  much 
for  each  child.  You  would  not  wish  the  guardians  to 
take  their  standard  from  the  low  standard  that  prevails 
in  Poplar. 

Q.  Then  how  can  you  expect  children  would  prefer  to 
remain  at  home,  or  their  parents  to  keep  them  there,  if 
they  can  live  at  a  much  higher  standard  in  rate-aided 
schools  ? — But  people  will  not  prefer  to  send  their 
children  there,  and  the  children  have  never  heard  of 
these  luxuries.  I  say  that,  speaking  generally.  Of  course 
unnecessary  luxuries  should  be  eschewed,  but  children 
under  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  have  the  utmost  chance, 
far  and  away  better  than  they  get  in  Poplar,  because 
they  are  the  hope  of  the  nation. 

Q.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  Grant,  on  that  point, 
but  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  future 
position  in  life  these  children  are  being  trained  to  fill 
with  surroundings  of  this  character  V — -Would  you  please 
make  it  quite  clear  V 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  girls  who  have  been  dining  in 
that  hall,  equal  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  and 
bathing  in  a  hath  which  is  tiled  from  top  to  bottom  ;  do 
you  say  that  with  surroundings  of  this  character  they  are 
being  fitted  for  domestic  service  ? — Thej'  would  go  into 
houses  where  these  things  exist. 

Q.  But  would  these  things  be  placed  at  their  disposal  ? 
— Speaking  generally. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  They  would  have  the  bath  ? — I  will 
repeat  tLat  these  children  ought  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  comfort. 

{Mr.  Rohh.')  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  spend 
£165,000  to  house  600  children? — I  have  no  idea  of  the 
cost.    I  deprecate  as  strongly  as  anyone  extravagance. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  know  whether  rents  are  higher 
in  Poplar  than  in  Whitechapel  ? — I  understand  they  are. 

Q.  And  the  rates  lower  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  know  the  rents  are  higher  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  Are  you  London  born  '? — No,  I  came 
from  the  west  of  England. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  London  ? — About 
15  years. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  other  places  in  London,  besides 
Poplar  ? — Six  years  in  Poplar.  Six  years  in  Wapping, 
and  several  years  in  Hoxton. 

Q.  Has  Wapping  as  much  poverty  as  Poplar  V — I  should 
say  on  the  whole  that  Wapping  is  better  off.  Thty  have 
many  more  agencies  at  work  in  helping  the  people.  I 
mean  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  school  there  ? — I  was  assistant 
teacher  theie. 

Q.  Has  this  relief  been  going  on  long  ? — For  nine  or 
ten  years. 

Q.  Is  it  common  for  teachers  to  do  that  sort  of  work  ? 
— I  only  speak  for  myself.  When  I  undertake  a  poor 
school  I  want  to  tackle  all  problems  associated  with  it. 

Q.  So  that  this  would  not  be  necessary  except  in  a  poor 
district  ? — Certainly  not. 

Q.  There  was  some  investigation  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  as  to  underfed  children,  was  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  we  had  to  send  in  a  return. 


Q.  It  was  included  in  that  return  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  mention  of  your  school  ? — In 
the  number  of  children  fed  and  the  number  of  meals 
given  by  voluntary  associations. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  ? — No.  We  were  asked  last 
autumn  to  send  returns  of  any  voluntary  associations 
which  had  worked  on  these  lines. 

Q.  And  so  you  continued  to  do  the  work  so  long  as  you 
had  funds  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  Poplar  has  been  going  down  hill  since 
you  came  into  it? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  has. 
I  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yours  is  the  poorest  part  of  Poplar  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  like  to  make  any  com- 
parison. I  am  told  so  by  all  others  that  ours'  is  the 
poorest  of  all. 

Q.  You  found,  to  sum  up,  that  poverty  is  bad  ? — Pretty 
bad.  Half  to  three-quarters  of  the  people  are  in  the  same 
condition. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  said  there  is  little  improvement 
since  ? — For  instance,  I  have  in  my  feeding  books  in  the 
school  100  names. 

Q.  Now  in  the  last  six  years  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  out-door  relief  has  just  doubled? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  relief  has  gone  up  by  one-third  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  still  people  are  poorer? — -On  the  whole  I  thiok 
they  are  poorer.  A  great  many  of  the  people  will  not 
come  on  the  rates. 

Q.  If  they  bad,  I  suppose  the  rates  would  have  been 
still  higher  ? — If  they  were  granted  it. 

Q.  What  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  extra  relief  given  in 
Poplar  has  not  been  successful  in  relieving  poverty  ? — 
That  depends.  You  may  give  more  relief  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  you  may  give  it  carefully. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  have  not  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  poverty  ? — Out-relief  cannot  stem  it.  It 
represents  only  a  temporary  expedient. 

Q.  It  is  no  remedy  ? — It  is  simply  keeping  people  alive 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  die. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  increase  of  the  rates  has  a  bad 
effect  ?— is^o  doubt. 

Q.  Someone  must  pay  them  ? — 6s.  a  week  out  of 
nothing  makes  a  rather  difficult  problem. 

Q.  The  increase  in  the  rates  to  any  great  exteirt  would 
be  very  harmful  to  the  men  ? — The  poor  are  paying  for 
themselves. 

Q.  You  are  paying  now.  Now  tell  me  whether 
supposing  it  were  paid  by  the  landlord  that  would  be  any 
excuse  for  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  in 
wasting  it  ? — Certainly,  there  should  be  no  waste  any- 
where. 

Q.  You  would  not  advocate  anything  like  indiscrimi- 
nate relief  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  made  it  quite  clear. 
I  detest  indiscriminate  relief  whether  given  by  private 
people  or  public  bodies.  I  believe  in  discrimination, 
although  you  would  have  to  pay  an  administrative  penny 
in  order  to  spend  a  penny  wisely. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  you  are  a  critic  of  the  guardians' 
administration  ? — Of  course,  I  was  not  here  in  Poplar 
until  six  years  ago.  I  should  say  that  the  guardians  have 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  tackle  the  problem. 

Q.  And  rather  on  your  lines? — Yes. 

Q.  You  admit  that  relief  is  not  a  final  remedy  ? — 
Certainly. 

Q.  Just  one  more  question.  This  case  where  there  is 
5s.  rent,  and  the  total  income  is  16s.  9c^.,  leaving  lis.  9(?. 
for  food  and  clothing  for  four  people  ;  do  you  think 
this  is  enouoh  ? — Not  enough.  It  is  one  of  my  poorest 
cases. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  cost  of  provisions  in 
Poplar  workhouse  alone  is  4s.? — It  does  not  include 
estiblishment  charges. 

Q.  Simply  the  cost  of  provisions  ? — I  do  not  think  food 
in  a  big  institution  ought  perhaps  to  cost  4s.  It  was  more 
than  that  in  my  home  in  Somersetshire,  4s.  id.  But  this 
was  a  small  workhouse.  I  believe  the  average  workhouse 
is  2s.  9(/.  to  3s.  all  over  England. 

Q.  You  have  made  it  quite  a  study  ? — I  wanted  to  work 
scientifically. 
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The  Rev.  H.  A.  Mosley 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  understand  you  have  a  statement  to  make 
as  to  future  proceedings  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  prefer  that  it  should  wait  until  we  have 
dealt  with  Mr.  Mosley.  Mr.  Mosley,  you  are  rector  of 
All  Saints,  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  4^  years  ? — Yes.  Since 
1902. 

Q.  When  you  left  college,  did  you  go  to  Trinity 
College  Mission  ? — No,  I  went  to  Oxford  House  Mission, 
Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  there  ? — I  was  there  seven 
years. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  Trinity  College  Mission  ? — 
After  that. 

Q.  How  long  at  that   mission  ? — Three  and  a  half 
years. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  appointed  rector  of  Poplar  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  saying   you  have  had   15  years' 
experience  in  the  East  of  London  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  spent  practically  the  whole  of  your 
life  as  a  clergyman  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  four  years  you  have  been  in 
Poplar  has  there  been  any  unusual  depression  in  trade  ? 
— I  should  say  there  has  been.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  depression  ever  since  I  came  to 
Poplar  :  I  cannot  tell  what  there  was  before. 

Q.  Has  it  been  increasing  or  diminishing  ? — -I  should 
say  that  things  are  better  now  than  they  have  been  since 
I  have  been  here.    A  little  better. 

Q.  Have  you  here  a  very  large  class  of  casual  labourers 
more  or  less  unemployed  ? — Yes.  It  has  always  struck 
me  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  distress  owing  to  the 
amount  of  casual  labour  at  the  docks. 

Q.  That  may  be.  There  may  be  scores  and  hundreds 
of  people  waiting  at  the  docks  one  day  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  next  week  there  may  be  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  of  them  ? — Yes. 

Q.  1904-5,  the  winter  of  these  two  years  was  dis- 
tinctly the  worst  time  ? — I  should  say  that  on  the  whole 
1904  saw  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  work,  and  a 
better  class  of  men  out  of  work. 

Q.  Yes.  You  say  the  better  class.  Does  that  mean 
a  class  of  men  who  were  ordinarily  in  regular  employ- 
ment ? — Yes.    More  of  these  men. 

Q.  And  the  want  of  employment  would  throw  out  of 
work  some  men  who  had  hitherto  been  in  regular  em- 
ployment ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  one  part  of  your  district,  Grosvenor 
Buildings,  which  is  occupied  largely  by  people  in  regular 
work  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  people  living  here  are 
more  or  less  in  regular  work,  and  they  were  more  affected 
in  1904  than  in  any  other  year. 

Q.  In  that  district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  many  of  these  cases  that 
occurred  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  what  did  you  find  ? — 
I  think  the  majority  of  cases  were  genuinely  distressed. 

Q.  Caused  by  what  ? — Lack  of  employment. 

Q.  In  the  last  winter  was  it  bad  ? — Not  so  bad  as  in 
1904. 

Q.  Last  winter  there  were  still  cases  in  what  were 
called  those  in  regular  employment  ? — A  few,  but  not  so 
many. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  chairman  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  in  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  speak  from  wide  information  as  to 
the  nature,  extent  and  character  of  this  distress  ? — 
Certainly. 

Q.  Now  is  not  a  good  deal  of  this  distress  in  Poplar  a 
chronic  distress,  that  always  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
summer  and  winter  ? — The  greater  part  of  it. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  adminis- 
tration, you  have  only  been  here  since  the  present 
guardians  came  into  office  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  they  turned  out  the  old  guardians  in  1902 
or  1903  you  were  not  here  ? — No. 
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;  sworn  and  examined.  .  . 

Q.  Do  you   think   that  the    guardians  have    been  ^Zg,;  u  A, 

actuated  by  right  motives  in  what  they  have  done  ? —  Modeij. 

Certainly.    I  think  their  motives  have  been  honest,  and  

with  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  a  difficulty.    I  do  not  17  July, 

commit  myself  to  approve  of  their  policy.   

Q.  So  far  as  motives  went.    Mr.  Martley  is  secretary 
to  your  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  if  the  labour  party  in 
Poplar  had  not  taken  up  the  work  here  it  would  have 
gone  undone,  or  half  done  ? — What  do  you  mean,  about 
the  work  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Martley  says  in  his  letter  that  the  work  of 
carrying  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Poplar  had  fallen  on  the  Labour  party,  because  the 
manufacturers  of  the  district,  who  made  their  wealth 
here,  lived  elsewhere,  and  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  district.  Do  you  agree  with  him  there  ? — 
Certainly  I  have  never  come  across  anyone  but  the 
Labour  party  and  those  o;i  the  guardians  actively  coping 
with  the  difficulty. 

Q.  You  found  no  help  coming  from  the  rich  men  who 
made  their  wealth  in  the  docks  ? — Not  on  the  committee. 

Q.  I  mean  personal  help.  Giving  gifts  amouuts  to 
nothing.  Personal  help  in  the  administration  ? — -They 
are  fairly  represented  on  the  Poplar  Council  and  the 
union. 

Q.  They  are  not  alive  to  their  responsibilities  ? — It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  that.    They  don't  appear  to  be  so. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  suppose  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether 
they  are  alive  to  their  responsibilities  or  not  ? — No. 

Q.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  recent  years, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  persons  of  that  class  to 
secure  election  ? — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Martley  says.  But  if  they  tried  I  am  inclined  to 
thmk  they  would  have  been  successful,  and  that  they 
might  have  had  more  representatives  than  they  now 
have. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  representation  and  the 
vote  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  oae  class  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  in  view  of  events,  that  if  these 
persons  had  come  forward,  election  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  ? — I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  a  considerable  minority  on  both  bodies,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Labour  party,  and,  therefore, 
I  think,  that  these  men  of  more  administrative  experience 
would  have  had  the  same  chance  as  others. 

Q.  The  forthcoming  elections  will  put  that  to  the  test. 
I  gather  that  you  are  not  here  to  approve  in  general  terms 
of  the  policy  of  the  guardians  ? — No. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  there  are  features  of  that  policy  of 
which  you  do  not  approve  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  Was  it  to  yourself  that  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Conoley, 
appealed  on  one  occasion  ? — It  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  see  you  with  reference  to  ? — He  saw 
me  with  reference  to  the  master. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances? — He  repoited  to  me 
what  I  believe  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  what 
you  have  already  had  to  deal  with  here,  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  the  master  and  a  woman. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  interview  ?— I  am 
afraid  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it.  Was  it  before  Christmas  ? — I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  Before  Christmas.  Did  he  mention  ether  matters 
to  you  at  that  interview  with  regard  to  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  house? — He  told  me  ijuite  generally  that 
the  discipline  was  bad  and  that  he  had  traced  it  to  the 
master,  I  think. 

Q.  He  said  to  you  that  he  thought  that  the  example 
set  by  the  master  and  some  of  the  guardians  was  fraught 
with  great  moral  effects  so  far  as  the  inmates  were  con- 
cerned. Did  he  tell  you  that  ? — That  was  more  or  less 
the  point  of  his  remarks. 

Q.  Matters  -were  troubling  him  so  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  and  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  house.  He 
came  down  to  seek  your  advice  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  have  told  us,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  you,  that  there  has  been  large  and  general 
distress  in  Poplar  ? — Yes. 
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Bev.  II.  A,  Q.  But  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 

3Iodey.  excitement  of  public  demonstrations  renders  it  more 

~ —  possible  for  the  undeserving  to  creep  in  than  in  normal 

nSnVy.  ^^j^jjgg  ?— Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  oi'ganised  applications  for  the 
relief  of  those  we  1  ave  heard  so  much  of  at  this  Inquiry  ? 
—I  think  they  made  it  extraordinarily  hard  to  deal  with. 
I  think  the  motive  of  the  organisers  was  good  and  honest 
and  was  done  with  a  genuine  desire  to  bring  the  un- 
employed question  to  the  front. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  not  only  the  industrial  but 
the  moral  effect  on  the  working  man  who  has  relief 
given  in  this  kind  of  way  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  an  incentive  for  excellence  at 
one's  trade  ? —I  thing  the  general  result  of  charity  on  a 
large  scale,  whether  private  or  by  the  Poor  Law,  is 
undesirable  and  has  a  demoralising  effect. 

Q.  Upon  energy  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Upon  personal  qualities  and  habits? — Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  the  desire  to  excel  in  one's  craft  or 
trade  ? — Quite  so.' 

Q.  Because,  if  you  can  live  without  work  as  with  work, 
you  have  done  away  with  the  incentive  to  live  by  labour '? 
— Certainly. 

Q.  If  it  is  possible  to  fare  better  in  the  workhouse  or 
fatm  colony,  then  you  have  done  away  with  the  incentive 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  man  to  work  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  by  his  own  labour  ? — Yos. 

Q.  You  are  making  a  poor  man  more  dependent  and 
less  independent  ? — Yes.  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  in  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  some  extent  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  have  been  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  poor  man.  Those  who  have  been  deliberately 
hostile  to  relief  of  this  description,  or  men  like  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury? — I  should  be  sorry  to  pass 
judgment,  and  must  decline  to  do  that.  In  theory  I 
would  approve  of  those  who  have  the  close  personal  touch 
with  the  poor  that  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury  have. 

Q.  But,  in  addition  to  personal  touch,  we  want  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  question  ? — Certainly.  I 
came  to  Poplar  having  been  taught  at  the  Charity 
Organisation  School,  having  been  a  member  of  it  for 
many  years.  I  think  out-door  relief  is  wrong.  That  is 
my  conviction. 

Q.  When  it  is  conducted  on  the  scale  here  ? — On  the 
scale  most  certainly. 

{The  Lisppctor.)  The  applications  for  relief  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  were,  in  your  judgment,  organised  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  organisers  put  the  guardians  in  an 
awkward  position  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  more  awkward  because  the  guardians 
were  probably  agreeing  with  the  organisers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Anyway,  it  was  a  time  of  real  distress  ?— Yes. 


Q.  You  think  so.  In  Poplar  the  trouble  is  unskilled 
and  casual  labour  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  scientific  remedy  for  that  would  be  to  find 
work  elsewhere  for  some  thousands? — Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  enough  work  in  Poplar  to  go  round  ? 
— No. 

Q.  Have  you  experience  of  underpaid  women  working 
under  conditions  of  what  is  called  sweating  ? — A  certain 
amount. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  women  are  doing  work  in  their  own 
homes  and  are  paid  such  a  scale  that  they  cannot  possibly 
live  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  very  frequently  subsidised  by  the  poor 
rate  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  industries  are  based  on  casual  sweated 
labour  and  they  depend  on  Poor  Law  relief  ? — It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  employer  and  the  employee  to  live. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  scientific  remedy 
for  that  ? — Certainly  not  by  an  increase  of  out-relief. 

Q.  One  more  question.  You  have  not  lived  in  Poplar 
all  the  time  ?— No,  I  was  in  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  And  are  the  poor  in  certain  parts  of  Bethnal  Green 
quite  as  poor  as  the  poorest  parts  of  Poplar  ?— Yes, 
certain  parts. 

Q.  They  have  not  the  casual  men  ? — No. 

Q.  They  have  the  other  ? — The  general  level  of 
poverty  is  worse.  They  have  not  anything  like  the 
casual  labour. 

Q.  Application  from  able-bodied  men  is  in  a  way  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  men  have  tempers,  and  there  may  possibly  be 
a  riot  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  sjDecial  difficulty  in  Poplar  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Canning  Town? — I  was  at  West  Ham. 

Q.  It  is  poorer  than  Poplar,  is  not  it,  or  as  poor  ? — As 
poor.  Ht-re  again  I  would  bear  out  what  Mr.  Martley 
said.  There  is  much  more  public  life  than  in  Bethnal 
Green. 

Q.  Poplar,  being  more  alive,  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  ? — ifes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  that  public  life  in  Poplar,  do  you 
think  it  has  developed — has  grown  into  being  and 
developed  since  the  present  Labour  party  has  been  in 
power  on  the  board  of  guardians  and  town  council  ? — 
I  should  think  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Martley  said  in  his  memorandum 
the  effect  of  their  pol  cy  had  been  to  stamp  out  revolu- 
tionary anarchism  altogether,  and  create  a  sense  of  civic 
life  even  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  people  in  the 
district  ? — I  would  agree  with  that. 

Q.  It  is  the  most  desirable  thing  to  obtain  ? — 
Certainly. 


(ilfr.  Grant.)  Now,  may  we  just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
future  arrangement's.  First  I  want  to  know  about  the 
conti  actors.  You  remember  on  the  5th  July  you  wrote  a 
letter  to  us  to  say.    Perhaps  I  had  be  tter  read  it  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
"  inform  me  whether  the  guardians  intend  to  call  certain 
"  of  the  contractors  with  reference  to  the  evidence  given 
"  by  Mr.  Oxley  on  Monday  last.  The  Municipal  Alliance 
"  wish  the  contractors  to  bo  called  by  me,  but  I  think  the 
"  guardians  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
"  whether  their  case  would  not  be  prejudiced  if  the 
"  evidence  was  tendered  in  this  way.  I  should  be  glad 
"  therefore  to  know  the  guardians'  views  before  deciding 
"  whether  I  shall  call  these  witnesses.  The  contractors 
"  in  question  would  be  Messrs.  Pyle,  Eaton,  Cartwright, 
"  Pocock,  Percival  and  Whitlock.  It  would  be  a  great 
"  convenience  if  I  could  receive  your  reply  to-morrow.  It 
"  seems  desirable  that  the  contracts  for  1904-5  should  be 
"  looked  into,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  in  the  first 
"  instance  you  could  without  much  trouble  cause  a  state- 
"  ment  to  be  prepared  for  that  year  similar  to  those 
"  numbered  '  A  '  and  '  B '  put  in  by  Mr.  Oxley.  I  should 
"  be  glad  to  receive  the  statement  by  Saturday  morning 
"  if  possible, — Yours  very  truly,  J.  S.  Davy." 


Then,  sir,  we  replied  on  the  next  day,  I  think) 
the  6th  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  be 2;  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
"  letter  of  yesterday  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
"  of  submitting  to  a  committee  of  the  guardians  in  cousulta  • 
"  tion  with  counsel.  I  am  desired  in  the  first  instance 
"  to  express  the  guardians'  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
"  courtesy  in  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  considering 
"  the  question  of  calling  the  contractors,  and  your  desire 
"  that  the  guardians'  case  should  not  be  prejudiced.  The 
"  question  of  calling  the  contractors  had  not  been  fully 
"  considered  by  the  guardians  or  counsel,  but  acting  upon 
"  your  suggestion  at  the  last  hearing,  it  had  been 
"  arranged  to  interview  four  of  the  contractors  yesterday, 
"  but  only  two  of  them  attended  and  the  statements  of 
"  these  two  persons  I  will  forward  to  you  in  due  course. 
"  Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  in  consultation  with 
"  counsel.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
"  be  preferable  if  the  contractors  were  called  by  the 
"  Local  Government  Board.  With  regard  to  the  btate- 
"  ment  asked  for  respecting  the  contracts  for  1904-5, 
"  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  have  had  a  search 
"  made  for  the  rejected  tenders  of  March,  1904,  but  up 
"  to  the  present  they  have  not  been  found,  and  I  fear 
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"  it  is  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  with  other 
"  papers,  which  were  not  considered  to  be  worth  preserving, 
"  on  the  occasion  of  the  hist  clearance  of  the  office  strong 
"  room.  I  am  preparing  and  will  forward  to  you  as  soon 
"  as  possible  a  statement  of  the  contracts  entered  into  in 
"  March,  1904."  Well,  sir,  on  that  we  sent  you,  I  think — 
of  course  we  had  Mr.  Pyle  called.  We  sent  you  a  state- 
ment which  we  took  from  Mr.  Eaton,  in  regard  to  the 
contracts.  You  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cattwright. 
Mr.  Pocock  has  not  been  called.  Mr.  Percival  has  been 
called.  Mr.  Whitlock  has  not  been  called.  Mr.  Bean,  one 
of  the  contractors,  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marsh  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  him,  which  I  shall  read  : — 

"Phoenix  Works,  Golden  Lane,  E.G.,  July  10th,  1906. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  we  beg  to  state 
"  that  all  the  prices  in  our  tender  to  the  Poplar  Board  of 
"  Guardians  are  fair  and  reasonable,  having  been  based 
"  upon  the  experience  of  two  years'  working  of  the  con- 
"  tract.  Some  of  the  prices  named  in  your  letter  must, 
"  we  think,  have  been  given  without  any  estimate  of  cost 
"  being  made,  and  were,  probably,  sent  in  by  firms  having 
"  little  experience  of  this  class  of  work.  It  will  be  con- 
"  venient  to  reply  to  your  queries  in  same  order  as 
"  written." 

I  will  put  in  Mr.  Marsh's  letter,  but  that  letter  really 
embodied  Mr.  Oxley's  figures. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  contract  for  V 

{Mr.  Marsh.)  Printing.  It  is  the  last  one  of 
Mr.  Oxley's  sheets. 

{Mr.  Grayit.)  "Minutes.  At  both  the  prices  you 
"  name  there  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  contractor  on 
"  this  item.  Additional  copies  of  minutes,  id.  per  page 
"  is  a  fair  price.  This  item  may,  however,  be  passed  over 
"  as  unimportant.  No  additional  copies  have  been  required 
"during  the  two  years  we  have  held  the  contract.  This 
"  fact  may  have  been  kno^^n  to  other  firms  tendering, 
"  hence  the  absurd  price  put  down.  Guardians'  diary. 
"  Is  the  worst  instance  of  random  prices  in  the  tender. 
"  We  may  say  the  binding  alone  is  worth  22s.  6f/.,  leaving 
"  only  £3  17s.  M.  and  lis.  &d.  for  the  composition, 
"  printing  and  paper.  Will  you  show  a  copy  to  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  official  V  Commercial  envelope?. 
"  We  find  that  14  orders  of  50  were  given  during  the 
"  year  ending  March  25th,  1906,  and  at  our  price  of 
"  Is.  hd.  the  amount  on  the  item  is  19s.  lOc^.  Annual 
"  reports.  Cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  less  than 
"  our  price,  and  on  looking  at  the  book  it  would  be 
"  evident  to  anyone  that  it  could  not  be  done  at  2s.  6c?.  or 
"  3s.  6rf.  per  page  without  considerable  loss.  Let  the 
"  Local  Government  Board  see  a  copy  of  this  book. 
"  Extra  copies  of  annual  reports.  After  delivery  of  the 
"  first  300  the  guardians  may  require  additional  copies 
"  printed.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  printing  an 
"  extra  50  copies  at  the  same  time  as  the  contract  number 
"  is  worked  off,  which  is  probably  what  our  competitors 
"  calculated  for,  as  all  the  formes  have  to  go  down  to 
"  machine  a  second  time.  We  may  further  say  that  no 
"  extra  copies  have  been  required  during  the  two  years 
"  we  have  held  the  contracts.  Printing  on  8vo.  paper. 
"  This  is  a  '  general '  item,  and  includes  any  matter  that 
"can  be  got  on  an  8vo.  sheet,  so  that  contractors  must 
"  make  an  all-round  covering  price  based  upon  previous 
"experience.  During  1905-6  contract  we  printed  two 
"  lots  of  100  ;  tender  anticipated  15.  13  lots  of  250  ; 
"  tender  anticipated  6.  6  lots  of  5U0  ;  tender  anticipated  3. 
"  100  circulars  set  up  and  printed,  including  paper,  for 


"  Is.,  is  really  absurd.  We  notice  that  the  board's  critics 
"  omitted  to  give  the  comparative  price  for  250.  May  we 
"suggest  that  all  three  items  should  b3  worked  out  on 
"  quantities  actually  ordered,  at  all  the  prices,  and  then  the 
"  difference  between  our  prices  and  other  folks',  will,  we 
"  think,  be  found  not  worth  considering.  Time  books. 
"  These  books  we  have  not  supplied.  They  are  oo  hand- 
"  made  paper,  which,  we  think,  our  competitors  did  not 
"  estimate  for.  Th^i  price  we  have  quoted  is  a  fair  and 
"  reasonable  one.  Relief  case  papers.  We  may  just  say 
"that  the  'cost  of  paper'  for  this  j  jb,  of  the  same 
"  quality  as  sample  in  guardians'  offices,  is  13s.,  so  that 
"  14s.,  including  paper,  printing,  and  ruling,  this  is 
"  another  fair  specimen  of  the  random  prices  submitted 
"  in  tenders  for  public  work.  With  this  we  have  answered 
"  all  your  queries,  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  service 
"  to  the  guardians  we  are  quite  at  their  disposal  at  any 
"  time. — Yours  faithfully,  Thomas  Bean  &  Son." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Legg,  china  and  glass 
merchant  : — 

"129  &  131,  East  India  Road,  Poplar.  Dear  Sir,— In 
"  reply  to  your  request  for  an  explanation  concerning 
"  the  varied  prices  of  goods  supplied  by  me  to  the 
"  Poplar  Guardians,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
"  the  selling  price  is  governed  by  the  price  of  purchase, 
"  which  being  of  a  fluctuating  nature  readily  accounts  for 
"  any  difference  which  may  occur  in  successive  years'  quo- 
"  tations.  With  reference  to  teapot^=,  the  difference  in 
"  price  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  better  class 
"  article  was  selected  for  1906  contract  than  that  supplied 
"  in  the  previous  year. — Yours  faithfully,  William  T. 
"  Legg." 

Now,  sir,  that  is  all  the  information  I  have  supplied  to 
me  by  the  guardians  in  reference  to  the  contract'. 
Except  Mr.  Whitlock,  I  think  it  covers  everyone— Pocock 
and  Whitlock,  it  covers  everyone  of  the  contracts  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  

{The  Inspector.)  I  don't  want  to  call  a  contractor.  I 
have  had  quite  enough  of  them. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Bean  might  be  called  to  show  the 
system. 

{M\  (j'rant.)  Then,  sir,  I  want  the  report  of  Mr.  Mott 
on  the  electrical  inquiry. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Hooper  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  Mr.  Hooper  is  your  engineer.  Mr. 
Mott,  the  South  London  engineer,  called  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  and  I  want  that  document  put  in. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough,  would  that  be  on  the 
paper  ?  Mr.  Hooper  is  going  to  meet  mc  to-morrcw  or 
the  next  day. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Perhaps  that  had  better  stand  over 
altogether. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  If  that  is  going  in  we  must  also  have  a 
report  on  the  accumulators.  We  have  reports  showing 
the  defect  of  accumulators  supplied  by  the  Hart  Accu- 
mulator Company,  wbich  were  ruined  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    It  should  be  shown  who  is  responsible  for  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  Had  not  we  better  leave  that  to  Mr. 
Hooper  V 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Very  well. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  I  shall  leave  the  whole  matter 
until  he  does  come. 


Mr.  J.  S.  OxLEY  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{ifr.  Grant.)  There  are  a  number  of  documents  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Oxley  about,  but  I  will  only  ask  about  three. 
"  The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Work- 
"  house  Accounts,  1905."  Have  you  seen  that  V— I  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  "  Report  by  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  Supply  of  Pro- 
"  visions  to  Workhouses,  1872  "  V— I  have  not  seen  that. 
{The  Lispector.)  Is  that  Mr.  Rowsell's  report  'i 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Rowsell's  report,  yes.  Then  a  report 
on  the  Inquiry  of  the  Farnham  Union,  taken  in  1868,  a 
long  time  ago;  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  that  and 
Wallington  to  show  the  method  adopted  hitherto  by  the 


Local  Government  Board  with  Inquiries  where  there 
were  personal  charges  against  guardians  or  t)fficers.  I 
take  it  you  have  not  seen  that  V— No.  17 

Q.  That  is  Farnham  and  Wallington  V— The  Accounts 
is  only  a  recent  one. 

{Mr.Grant.)  1903,  yes. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  others? 

{3fr.  Grant.)  Farnham  is  1868,  and  Wallington- 1 
haven't  the  actual  date. 

{The  InsjKctor.)  You  see  that  a  good  deal  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  these  Inquiries  was  taken  on  the  Inspectors 
themselves. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  no  fixed  rule. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Every  lawyer  is  a  great  believer  ia  pre- 
cedent, and  he  does  not  want  to  alter.  M*y  I  ask  how 
you  propose  to  deal  with  the  question  ?  Mr.  Marsh  tells 
me  you  are  going  to  sit  to  morrow. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  still  feel  we  ought  to  get  this  thing 
over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  idea  that  these  charges  are 
hanging  over  the  guardians  is  very  distasteful  to  me, 
and  last  night  I  discovered  I  could  give  seven  days  in 
August. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  cannot  tell  myself.  I  can  tell  how  long 
my  witnesses  will  take.  I  cannot  tell,  of  course,  how 
long  the  whole  operation  will  take. 

■  {The  Inspector.)  No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Do  you  intend  to  sit  any  move  days  this 
•week  at  all  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  can  give  me  one  more  day. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  point  is  this.  I  think  there  are  a 
certain  number — three  or  four  more  witnesses  that  I  can 
call  to-day.  These  must  be  called  sometime  or  other. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
Then  there  are  individual  guardians  asking  to  be  heard, 
and  who  ought  to  be  heard,  and  I  think  if  wa  could 
devote  a  day  to  them  and  you  say  then  you  would  adjourn 
to  next  Monday,  on  Monday  I  should  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  substantial  case.  Then  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  on  from  day  to  day,  if  you  could  give  us  a 
•day  or  two  in  August  we  might  finish.  As  far  as  I  can 
give  an  estimate,  I  thirik  my  three  substantial  witnesses 
-would  be  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr.  Lansbury,  and  Mr.  Ford,  and  I 
don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  dispose  of  these  in  a  week. 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Ford  ought  to  take  a  day,  and  the  other 
two  two  days  each — cross-examination  and  so  on.  I  may 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  certain  tables. 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes,  we  shall  meet  you  in  that  wiy. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Robb? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  take  it  one  day  will  suffice  this  week. 

{The  Insp)ector.)  Shall  we  have  to-morrow  or  Friday  ? 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  To-morrow  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  come. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  don't  mind  which  day.  One  or  two 
witnesses  said  they  could  come  to-morrow.  What  about 
Palmer?  I  want  him  here.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
think  I  want. 


{The  Inspector.) 
Mr.  Robb. 


know  where  Palmer  is, 


Do  you 
I  do  not.    I  have  his  address. 


{Mr.  Rohh.) 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  find  I  have  Mr.  Reed's  proof  in  regard 
to  tLe  contract.  Would  you  mind  me  reading  it  ?  I 
want  to  get  it  on  the  notes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  do  not  think — I  think  I  must  object.  If 
this  goes  on  the  notes  I  have  letters  from  contractors 
telling  me  

{Mr,  Grant.)  Your  letters  are  not  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Davy.  My  point  is  Mr.  Davy  has  had  this  statement 
sent  to  him. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  could  easily  put  myself  in  the  same 
position  by  sending  Mr.  Davy  copies  of  these  letters. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  really  not  doing  me  justice.  I 
thought  as  Mr.  Davy  had  this  it  is  only  fair  Mr.  Robb 
should  hear  what  is  in  the  dosument  supplied  to  you. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  glad  to  be  fairly  treated  for  once. 

{Mr.  Grant )  I  have  done  with  it.  May  I  call — I  think 
Mr.  Hayes  is  here. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  understood  that  Mr.  Deason — that  you 
promised  to  call  Mr.  Deason. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  you  want  him.  He  has  gone  to  the 
relief  committee. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  am  afraid  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
Two  witnesses  I  want,  but  neither  of  them  are  here.  It 
always  happens.  I  have  had  very  great  difficulty  to  get 
Miss  Grant  here.  She  has  had  to  make  appeals  to  her 
education  committee  to  break  through  all  the  rules. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  put  to 
Mr.  Oxley.  Perhaps  I  can  do  that  to  get  it  oa  the  notes. 
It  is  only  one.  May  I.  It  is  only  one.  I  have  it 
written  down,  sir.  I  want  to  get  it  on  the  notes. 
Mr.  Oxley,  I  understand,  before  I  arrived  this  morning, 
Mr.  Grant  drew  your  attention  again  to  the  error  of  £500 
in  your  original  tigures  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  On  the  contracts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  your  original  figures  were  £1,507  '? — Yes, 

Q.  We  have  on  that  score  a  corrected  figure  of  £1,001  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  it  a  fact  if  the  contracts  had  been  split  the 
actual  saving  the  guardians  might  have  made  would  be 
over  £1,700  ? — I  think  I  gave  the  figure  on  the  first  day. 
Is  that  in  1905  or  1906? 

Q.  It  is  1906  ?— It  would  be  £1,718. 

Q.  So  that  although  comparing  the  tenders  as  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  Mr.  Grant's  point  was 
perfectly  correct  ;  yet  the  guardians  might  by  splitting 
the  contracts  have  made  a  larger  saving  than  the  £1,517 
originally  ? — Yes.  The  £1,700  only  included — I  did  not 
go  through  all  of  them.  There  have  been  others  that 
might  well  be  split,  and  I  did  not  calculate  them. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  that  is  again  only  upon  the  basis  oE 
the  tender  quantities  ? — It  all  depends.  It  does  not 
depend  lo  much  in  splitting  on  gross  quantities.  The 
■whole  thing  depends  upon  the  estimates  of  the  officials  of 
a  future  year's  consumption  being  correct. 

Q.  And  if  the  deliveries  were  higher  than  the  estimates 
the  saving  might  be  more  ? — If  the  deliveries  were 
higher,  yes. 

Q  That  follows  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Would  you  mind  saying  publicly  that  on 
Friday  any  of  the  guardians  who  want  to  make 
individual  statements  should  be  here  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  we  can  carry  this 
Inquiry  further  to-day.  We  have  been  sitting  since 
eleven. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Mr.  Deason,  I  have  only  three  or  four 
questions. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  asked  for  him.    He  is  not  here. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  shall  come  on  Friday,  and  any 
individual  guardians  who  have  statements  to  make  will 
be  here. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  July  20th,  1906, 


(J/r.  Rohh.)  Before,  sir,  we  take  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  I  have  been  asked  by  several  ratepayers  who  are 
members  of  the  alliance,  to  request  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  define  their  position,  because  it  is  within  your  know- 
'ledge  two  ratepayers  who  were  here,  both  of  whom  are 
prominent  men — Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Geary — got  up  for 
the  purpose  not  of  interrupting,  but  for  the  purpose  of 


putting  a  (juestion  to  you  as  other  ratepayers  have  done. 
The  result  was  that  constables  were  called  to  eject  them. 
I  would  not  refer  to  that.  That  is  past  and  done  with, 
but  there  has  been  some  correspondence.  Mr.  Warren, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  wrote  to  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  and 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant  has  written  a  letter  in  reply,  in  -n-hich  it 
is  alleged  
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{Mr.  Grant.')  I  do  not  object  to  my  private  letters 
being  read.  Mr.  Warren  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
explain  certain  circumstances,  and  I  courteously  answered 
it.  In  that  letter  handed  to  Mr.  Robb — I  understood  it 
to  be  private — -I  explained  

(Z7ie  Inspector.)  A  good  many  guardians  wished  to 
address  me,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  the  proceed- 
ings might  become  disorderly.  Eventually  Mr.  Corrie 
Grant  appealed  to  them.  It  would  be  much  better  if 
individual  ratepayers  approached  the  Court  through  you. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  quite  agree.  It  was  not  that,  but 
according  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Grant  says  either  you  or  the 
guardians  can  exclude  any  persons,  and  there  can  be  no 
remedy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Read  the  whole  correspondence. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  "  July  14th,  1905.  Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to 
"  your  letter  of  the  13th  • 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Read  Mr.  Warren's  letter  first. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  have  not  that.  It  is  only  material  in 
this  respect. 

{Mr  Grant.)  I  think,  if  Mr.  Robb  wants  to  read  that 
he  had  better  have  the  whole  correspondence.  I  shall 
send  for  Mr.  Warren's  letter. 

(J/;-.  Robb.)  It  is  only  material  in  this  respect  that 
Mr.  Grant  alleges  this  room  is  the  property  of  the 
guardians  and  no  member  of  the  public  has  any  right  to 
be  here. 

{The  Insjjector.)  The  position  is  this.  I  asked  the 
guardians  to  make  arrange-neats  for  a  room  in  which  to 
hold  this  Inquiry.  By  their  courtesy  they  lent  me  this 
room.  As  far  as  the  Inquiry  is  concerned  I  find  it  is 
open  to  every  one,  but  if  the  guardians  object  to  aay 
one  being  here  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  go 
elsewhere.    The  guardians  lent  the  room  

{Mr.  Robb.)  But  the  room  is  the  property  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  savour  of  impertinence 
for  persons  who  are  under  a  cloud — to  put  it  mildly — to 
make  representation?  of  this  kind  to  a  prominent  rate- 
payer in  the  position  of  Mr.  Warren.  It  savours  of 
great  impertinence. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  rather  unfortunate. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  We  want  to  know,  sir,  who  is  conducting 
this  Inquiry.  It  appeirs  to  the  ratepayers  Mr.  Oorrio 
Grant  is  behaving  in  a  very  arrogant  and  uncalled-for 
manner.  I  say  it  advisedly.  I  have  never  in  the  whole 
of  my  experience  seen  an  advocate  offer  to  send  for 
constables  to  eject  people. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  what  might  be  called  a 
regrettable  incident.  There  was  some  misunderstanding. 
I  saw  the  sergeant,  and  he  apologised  to  Mr.  Warren  and 
explained  the  circumstmces.  He  said  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  consider  the  question 
closed  and  at  an  end. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  says  he  called  upon  the 
police  in  his  own  letter.  I  would  like  the  rights  of  the 
ratepayers — it  is  rather  a  delicate  position  for  a  ratepayer 
to  come  here  on  an  occasion  which  is  vital  to  him  and  be 
exposed  to  insults  of  that  character. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  look  upon  the  question  as  a  hypo- 
thetical one.  It  will  not  occur  again.  This  room  does 
not  belong  to  me,  but  to  the  guardians  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  ratepayers,  and  if  they  did  anything  which 
I  thought  unfair,  but  within  their  rights,  I  should  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  elsewhere. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  mention  it  because  several  ratepayers 
have  stayed  away  in  cousequeuce.  They  are  afraid  of 
being  exposed  to  insults. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  1  am  bound  to  say  Mr.  Warren  wrote  to 
me  last  Saturday — reaching  me  on  Saturday  afternoon — 
what  I  understood  was  a  private  letter  putting  certain 
matters  to  me.  The  letter,  I  think,  if  you  saw  it  — 
Mr.  Robb  has  not  seen  it — you  would  have  said  it  is  not 
quite  the  courteous  letter  that  should  be  written.  I 
ignored  that,  and  told  Mr.  Warren  what  I  am  prepared  to 
say  anywhere,  my  view  of  the  legal  position.  People 
come  here  by  licence.  They  have  no  right  here  whatever, 
whether  ratepayers  or  not,  and  can  be  ejected,  as,  sir, 
from  any  public  place  if  there  is  any  breach  of  order.  I 
simply  put  the  legal  position  to  Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Robb 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  letter,  and  it  is 
because,  as  you  said  yourself,  some  of  the  ratepayers  have 
attended  here  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  rights— 
that  they  have  a  right  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  and 


ask  questions  ;  some  disorder  has  taken  place  during 
these  proceedings,  and  I  thought  it  would  help  Mr.  Warren 
if  I  told  him  what  the  position  was,  and  I  told  him. 

{Mr.  Bird.)  With  your  indulgence  I  would  like  to  ask, 
as  representing  a  large  number  of  ratepayers,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  interrupt  the  proceedings,  shall  we  be  allowed 
to  ask  a  question  at  the  commencement  or  end  of  the 
proceedings  ? 

{TJie  Inspector).  Yes.  I  should  just  like  to  say  this. 
My  position  is  rather  difficult.  I  am  lent  the  room,  and 
my  only  remedy  if  anything  were  done  which  was  unfair, 
would  be  to  adjourn.  I  have  no  power  to  clear  the  Court, 
no  power  at  all.  I  am  simply  here  to  take  evidence.  I 
must  say,  considering  the  heat  of  the  Inquiry,  and  con- 
sidering what  little  I  can  do  to  keep  order — I  can  only 
express  my  great  sense  of  the  fairness  of  the  whole  of 
the  audience  at  the  back  of  the  Court.  We  have  had 
very  little  interruption  and  very  little  disorder.  We  have 
had  occasionally  an  outburst,  but  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Now  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  Inquiry. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Palmer  first. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  just  this  :  I  find  we  did  not 
bring  down  the  books  Mr.  Palmer  produced.  We  have 
telephoned  for  them. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Pevhaps  we  can  take  something  else. 

{The  Inspector.)  Take  something  else.  You  want  the 
books,  don't  you  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  had  a  notion  I  should.  I  only  want  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Palmer  can  stay  a  bit? 

{Mr.  Palmer.)  Yes.    Oh,  yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Well,  then,  sir,  we  want  to  put  in  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Church  Army,  showing  what  the — perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  letter. 

"  The  Church  Army,  Men's  Sosial  Department.  E.  J. 
"  Marsh,  Esq.  Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your 
"  request  I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  figures 
"  taken  from  the  weekly  returns  of  our  officers  at  our 
"  Bow  and  Poplar  depots  for  the  periods  of  12  months 
"  ending  March  31st,  1905,  and  the  same  date  in  the  year 
"  1906.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  statement  shows  the 
"  number  of  days'  work  given  during  the  week,  and  the 
"  total  amount  of  wages  paid.  We  have  at  the  moment 
"  no  means  of  obtaining  the  informaMon  how  many  indi- 
"  viduais  are  represented  in  the  total  of  days'  work,  but 
"  ihe  average  number  of  days'  work  given  to  each  man 
"  provided  with  temporary  employment  by  the  Church 
"  Army  at  the  Bow  depots  during  the  12  months  ending 
"  December  31st,  1905,  works  out  at  about  2^  days  per 
"  man,  and  I  think  this  might  be  taken  as  the  average 
"  number  of  days  given  to  each  individual  during  the 
"  period  covered  by  the  enclosed  statement.  We  do  not 
"  wish  to  have  to  send  a  representative  to  give  evidence 
"  before  the  commission,  as  we  think  the  enclosed  is  all 
*'  the  information  at  our  disposal  that  can  be  considered 
"  to  be  of  any  service,  and  our  representative  could  only 
"  repeat  on  oath  that  the  statement  we  send  you  is  the 
"  correct  extract  of  figures  shown  on  the  officers'  weekly 
"  returns.  Should  you  feel  it  necessary  to  call  the  officer 
"  in  charge  of  the  Bow  depot  during  the  past  winter, 
"namely  Mr.  G.  Butler,  116b,  Bow  Road,  E.,  we  will 
"  permit  him  to  be  present. — Yours  faithfully,  for  the 
"  Hon.  Social  Secretary,  W.  Lloyd  Jones." 

That  statement  shows  first  of  all  that  in  1904  the 
Church  Army — the  work  began  April,  1904,  and  ends 
March,  1905— April  7,  1904,  to  March  30,  1905,  they  pro- 
vided married  men  with  temporary  employment  to  the 
number  of  7,334  days  and  the  cost  was  £913  6s.  lOd.  In 
1905,  from  April  6,  1905,  to  March  31st,  1906— a  similar 
year,  they  provided  10,245  days'  work  at  a  cost  of 
£1.361  9s.  6(^.,  and,  in  addition,  they  provided  separate 
works  they  had  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1906  at  Sugar 
House  Lane  ;  from  January  to  March,  6,566  days'  work 
at  a  cost  of  £882  lis.  9d.  That  made  a  total  in  the  year 
of  16,811  days'  work  as  against  7,300,  and  a  total  cost  of 
£2,244  Is.  M.  against  a  total  cost  of  £913  6^-.  lOd.,  more 
than  twice  as  much  the  second  year — more  than  twice  as 
much  the  second  year  as  the  first.  I  put  that  in  as 
accounting  for  the  fall  in  our  returns  of  relief  in  those 
years.  It  shows  there  was  an  external  agency  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  otherwise  we  should  have  done. 
May  I  call  Mr.  Griffiths? 
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{The  Inspector.')  Before  you  call  Mr.  Griffiths.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Ross  Hooper  and  given  him  all  the  figures  I  had.  He 
is  at  this  moment  looking  at  the  works  at  the  workhouse. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  one  or  two   points  to  Mr.  Hooper.    It  is 
.»  quite  probable  they  will  occur  to  him.    There  are  one  or 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  put  to  Mr.  Hooper. 

Mr.  H.  Griffiths  ; 

JJr.  Griffiths.      {Mr.  Robb.)  May  we  have,  sir,  the  porter's  in-and-out 

  book  sent  for  '?    The  porter's  hook — that  will  be  neces- 

20  July.       sary  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Griffiths.    The  one  for 

 ■         January,  showing  the  persons  who  come  in  and  out  of 

the  workhouse. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Lough,  will  you  obtain  that 
book  y 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Griffiths,  do  you  live  at  40,  High 
Street,  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  work  with  your  father  at  that  address,  and 
who  is  a  marine  store  dealer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  part  of  your  work  to  call  at  the  workhouse 
about  twice  a  week  to  fetch  away  rough  fat  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  rough  fat  ? — It  is  what  trade  experts 
call  slosh. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  of  scrapings  from  the  coppers  V — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  scrapings  which  collect  in  the  drain  pipes  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  taken  away  to  prevent  the  pipe  being 
choked  up  V — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  you  have  collected  that  what  do 
you  do  with  it  ? — We  sell  it  to  a  fiim  at  Hackney  Wick 
who  calls  on  us  every  Thursday  morning. 

Q.  We  are  told  your  firm  paid  £2  a  month  for  it '? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  father  in  the  course  of  his  business 
obtain  dripping  from  coffee  houses  and  hotels  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  dripping  sold  to  Mr.  Elliott,  26,  High 
Street,  Poplar,  at  3(/.  a  lb.  ? — They  come  from  the  ships 
'  and  coffee  houses  on  three  occasions. 

Q.  Does  any  of  this  rough  fat  from  the  workhouse  go 
to  Mr.  Elliott  V — No.    What  we  buy  over  the  counter. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Griffiths,  are  you  a  partner  in  the 
business  ?■ — No,  an  employee. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  your  father  ? — About 
six  years,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  special  duty  V — Managing  the  business 
the  best  way  I  can. 

Q.  Why  is  not  your  father  here  ? — Because  he  has 
something  else  to  do.  I  represent  him  as  his  son,  as  I 
can  do. 

Q.  Your  father  has  V — I  have  seen  more  of  the 

work  than  my  father. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  about  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Q.  Always  ? — Not  always,  sometimes. 

Q.  And  fetch  this  stuff  away  ? — Me  and  one  of  our 
chaps. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  chap  'i — Featherstone. 
Q.  Fiddlestone  ? — -No,  Featherstone. 

Q.  You  never  took  any  dripping  away  ? — Never  had 
any  dripping  from  the  workhouse,  not  as  we  receive  it. 

Q.  You  Avent  to  the  workhouse  on  25th  January  last  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  come  here  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  some  record  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
25th  January. 

Q.  I  call  for  the  porter's  book,  please.  J  suggest  in 
that  porter's  book  there  is  this  entry  under  the  25th 
January,  1906  ;  Griffiths  came  in  lO'o  left  10'35,  taking 
dripping  ? — If  they  call  it  dripping  they  can. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  is  a  false  entry  V — It  is  >.o, 
because  fat  is  fat,  slosh  is  slosh,  and  dripping  is  dripping. 

Q.  And  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
varieties  ? — Intimately,  that  is  our  business. 

Q.  25th  January,  I  suppose  you  took  everything  away 
on  one  journey  or  do  you  go  two  or  three  times  a  day? 
— In  our  business  we  take  what  we  can. 


{Tlie  Inspector.)  If  you  make  a  note  of  them. 
{Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  do  that,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  suggested,  sir,  that  dripping  from 
the  workhouse  was  sold  to  Mr.  Griffiths.  I  am  calling 
Mr.  Harry  Griffiths,  of  40,  High  Street,  Poplar.  Where 
is  Mr.  Griffitbs  ? 

sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  Same  day.  Griffiths  entered  2-10  ;  left  2  20  taking 
old  fat  and  bones  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Old  fat  and  bones? — Yes,  you  are  correct. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  a  distinction  between  dripping 
on  one  journey  and  old  fat  and  bones  on  another  in  the 
afternoon  ? — If  the  porter  wants  to  make  an  entry  it  is 
dripping  ;  he  does  not  know  suet  from  dripping. 

Q.  27th  January,  1905,  Griffiths  came  9.45  ;  left  10, 
taking  dripping?  —  That  is  another  false  statement 
entirely. 

Q.  All  imagination  on  the  part  of  this  workhouse 
porter  ? — -Whichever  you  like.    I  could  face  him  now. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  face  anyone.  13th  Feb- 
ruary, Griffiths  ? — That  is  me  again. 

Q.  Came  in  10.10;  left  10.30,  taking  dripping? — 
Another  false  entry. 

Q.  14th  February,  fat  and  bones,  it  that  a  false  entry  ? 
— It  is  different  to  dripping. 

Q.  So  when  he  has  to  enter  fat  and  bones  he  is  correct  : 
when  he  enters  dripping  it  is  a  false  entry  ? — If  it  had 
been  dripping  we  should  call  it  dripping. 

Q.  When  he  enters  fat  and  bones  he  makes  a  correct 
entry  ;  when  entering  dripping  he  makes  false  entries 
on  each  occasion  ? — We  have  never  sold  the  stuff  as 
dripping  to  anyone. 

Q.  When  he  enters  dripping  that  is  a  false  entry  ? — 
You  cannot  blame  the  man  ;  he  is  a  bad  judge. 

Q.  He  thought  so? — He  made  a  bloomer;  he  thought  so. 

Q.  Then  we  go  on,  13th  February  ;  Griffiths  10.10  ; 
left  10.30  ? — Griffiths  is  having  a  run  for  his  money. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  had  that  before. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  14th  February,  St.  Valentine's  Day  ; 
Griffiths  enters  10.10? — Do  you  see  where  the  bloomer 
comes  in  ?  People  have  an  idea  its  dripping  ;  its  only 
common  slosh. 

Q.  14th  February  :  Griffiths  came  in  10.10  ;  left  10.35 
— half-an-hour,  or  26  minutes — taking  dripping  ? — Yes, 
dripping  again. 

Q.  14th  i^'ebruary,  taking  bones  and  fat  ? — That  is 
quite  correct. 

Q.  So  you  distinguish  between  fat  and  drij^ping.  Are 
these  false  entries? — The  dripping  is  false.  Fat  and 
bones  are  correct. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sell  these  to  ?— To  a  firm  at  Hackney 
Wick. 

Q.  The  name  ?— Mailings. 

Q.  You  suggest  the  dripping  coming  from  the  ships 
and  coffee  houses  was  sold  to  Mr.  Elliott  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  residue  you  get  from  a  ship 
would  be  much  worse  equality — much  more  rotted — than 
that  from  the  workhouse  ? — No,  because  the  stuff  from 
the  workhouse  is  mixed — pork,  bacon  fat,  mutton  fat,  all 
mixed  together. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  seamen  get  the  same  quality  meat 
and  bacon  as  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
seamen. 

Q.  But  you  suggest  the  fat  and  dripping  would  be  the 
same  quality  ? — You  get  a  better  quality  from  a  ship 
tluin  from  a  workhouse. 

A  better  quality  of  dripping.    Then  you  have  bad 
dripping? — No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  have  had  a  better  quality  of  dripping 
from  a  ship  than  you  have  had  from  the  workhouse,  you 
have  had  it  from  both  and  you  make  the  comparison  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  your.?elf  justice.  You  say  you 
can  get  a  better  quality  ? — What  I  mean  is,  as  we  receive 
the  workhouse  stuff  it  is  in  a  mixed  state — mutton,  pork, 
bacon,  and  so  on.  If  it  was  always  separate  it  would  be 
different.  Because  there  are  three  different  kinds  of 
waste,  it  is  not. 
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Q.  Because  it  is  mixed  up  it  is  not  dripping  ? — Take 
the  pork  fiom  the  mutton  and  the  mutton  from  the  bacon. 

Q.  It  is  all  put  together  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Three  kinds  of  dripping  in  one  lump  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Some  ignorant  people  may  think  it  was  dripping  ? — 
Some  people. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance.  So  this  poor 
benighted  man  still  thought  it  was  dripping  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  once  it  is  blended  with  another 
kind  it  is  no  longer  dripping  but  fat  ? — That  is  correct. 

Q.  Dripping  is  not  the  only  thing  you  get  froai  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  we  have  rags. 

Q.  A  large  quantity  of  rags  every  month  ? — What  do 
you  mean  by  a  large  quantity  '? 

Q.  Some  hundredweight  of  rags  every  month  ? 

{The  Lifspcctor.)  About  how  much  ? — 8  or  10  cwt. 

(Mr.  Robh.)  8  or  10  cwt.  of  rags  every  month  from  the 
workhouse,  and  then  you  go  I  see  on  every  day.  Let  us 
take  a  week.  One  week.  I  forgot  to  put  every  day. 
You  were  there  taking  the  fat  from  22jid  January  to  the 
27th  ?— That  is  ridiculous. 

Q.  I  did  you  an  injustice.  You  were  there  twice  one 
day — four  occasions  from  the  22nd  to  the  27th  January, 
to  take  dripping  ;  other  occasions  fat  and  bones.  So 
practically  you  were  there  three  or  four  times  a  week  to 
remove  this  stuff  ? — No. 

Q.  Three  or  four  times  a  week  ? — If  I  say  two  or 
three  times  a  week  I  am  correct. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  each  time  ? — A  hundred- 
weight of  fat. 

Q.  Three  or  four  times  a  week? — Not  three  or  four 
times  a  week.    Twice  a  week. 

Q.  Here  are  four  times  between  the  22nd  and  the  27th  ? 
— I  may  have  called  in  for  something  else.  I  may  have 
taken  back  bags. 

Q.  Once  on  the  13th  and  twice  on  the  14th.  Some- 
times twice  in  one  day,  and  that  is  not  a  question  of  rags. 
No  entry  of  rags.  I  suppose  you  can  show  every  day 
you  got  something  ? — Of  course  I  pinched. 

Q.  And  for  all  this  you  pay  the  magnificent  sum  of  £2 
a  month  ? — That  is  all  it  is  worth,  I  would  not  give  any 
more. 

Q.  You  get  about  a  ton  of  fat  ? — Do  not  make  a  mark 
of  yourself. 

Q.  About  10  cwt.  of  rags  ? — That  is  your  idea,  a  ton  of 
dripping  a  month.    Can  you  prove  it  V 

Q.  Mr.  Griffiths,  do  you  suggest  you,  as  a  business 
man,  sent  round  for  anything  but  a  substantial  quantity. 
What  did  you  take  it  away  in  ? — Vessels. 

Q.  What  size  ? — That  size. 

Q.  From  the  ground  ? — L.C.C.  regulation  vessels. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  V — About  1  cwt.,  and  took  two, 

Q.  Each?— Yes. 

Q.  You  generally  took  two  ? — In  the  week,  yes. 

Q.  You  took  two  of  these  vessels  on  each  occasion  ? — 
That  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  if  they  have  held  li  cwt.  each,  that  would 
be  2  or  .3  cwt.  on  each  occasion  ? — In  these  vessels  there 
is  a  quantity  of  water,  drainage  from  the  sewers — meat, 
potatoes,  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  this  firm  at  Hackney  Wick  it  includes 
drainings  from  the  sewers  when  you  sell  to  them  ? — That 
is  our  business. 

Q. — Do  you  tell  your  customers  this  includes  drainage 
from  the  sewers  ? — We  are  wholesale  men. 

Q.  He  is  a  customer  of  yours  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  That  you  sell  this — I  suppose  you  know  the  pur- 
pose it  is  to  be  used  for  ? — They  make  soap  and  candles 
and  cough  lozenges. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  him  you  get  it  from  the  drains — the 
sewers.  Now,  your  transactions  with  the  workhouse 
were  not  limited  to  the  articles  we  have  mentioned.  You 
bought  bedsteads  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  bought  some  nice  bedsteads.  How  much  did 
you  give  for  them  each  ? — I  forget  now.  We  have  had 
so  much  business  since  then. 

Q.  They  were  as  good  as  new  ? — No,  absolutely  no. 
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Q.  What  did  you  give  for  those  bedsteads  ? — I  do  not  Mr.  Griffiths. 
remember  what  we  gave  for  them.   

Q.  You  were  able  to  advertise  them  at  2s.  &d.  each  ? —      20  July. 
Some  of  them. 

Q.  I  suggest  they  were  as  good  as  new.  Have  you  also 
had  dinner  plates  and  soup  ladles  ? — I  have  had  no  dinner 
plates. 

Q.  What  have  you  had  in  the  way  of  crockery  ? — No 
crockery. 

Q.  What  other  articles  have  you  had  besides  bedsteads? 
— Dust  pails  and  some  of  the  master's  stufE. 

Q.  Fibre  matting  ? — Yes,  what  has  been  disused. 

Q.  Unsoiled  ? — It  has  been  soiled. 

Q.  Since  you  had  it  ? — Before  we  had  it. 

Q.  A  large  quantity  of  waterproof  sheeting  as  good  as 
new? — Waterproof  sheeting,  but  very  old.  Sold  it  for 
2d.  a  lb.,  the  same  price  as  dripping. 

Q.  Who  did  you  arrange  for  this  transaction  with  ? — 
I  do  not  arrange  it  ;  my  father  did. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Madeley  ?— Mr.  Madeley  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — If  Mr.  Madeley  sent  a  message  to  take  the 
stuff  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so. 

Q.  It  was  all  arranged  with  Mr.  Madeley  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  arrange  these  matters  were  you 
invited  to  have  refreshment  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  unfortunate  ? 

{The  Inspector.')  Did  I  understand  from  you  there  were 
three  greasy  substances  in  the  stuff  which  you  got  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dripping  from  roast  beef  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  fat  ?— There  is  fat. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  slosh  that  goes  through  the 
sewers  ? — Potatoes,  mutton,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Through  the  sinks  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  stuff  from  the  sewers? — The  mistake  is 
that  they  put  down  dripping,  and  dripping  we  never  had. 
It  is  slosh. 

(J//'.  ]{ohh.)  Will  you  ask  him  whether  the  dripping 
from  the  drain  pipe  was  from  7  lbs.  of  mutton  ? — Do  you 
mean  in  money  or  weight  ? 

{The  Tn>ipector.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  total  amount  you 
paid  to  the  workhouse  every  month  ?— £2  a  month  for 
slosh.  We  went  a  fair  way  to  business.  They  look  upon 
us  as  criminals.  If  I  go  as  far  as  tlie  workhouse  I  am 
shadowed  by  some  private  individuals.  Last  Friday  a 
Limehouse  man  told  me  the  stuff  was  stolen.  Father's 
name  and  my  name  was  taken.    What  do  I  care  ? 

Q.  There  was  no  truth  in  that.  You  say  you  paid  a 
fair  price  for  it  ? — We  have. 

Q.  Have  not  got  it  cheap  ? — Some  is  almost  valueless  to 
anyone,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  come  to  our  place  they 
can  have  a  sample. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Has  anyone  else  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  it  on  the  same  terms  ? — We  have  had  the  stuff  for 
30  years  from  the  workhouse.    Before  that  I  cannot  say. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  same  price? — About  the  same 
price.    I  cannot  bring  the  book.    It  is  too  large. 

{Mr.  (Jr/mt.)  Will  Mr.  Robb  tell  us  what  the  entries  are  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  What  entries  do  you  want  ? 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  The  one  in  January — twice  a  day, 

(J/r.  Robb.)  25th  January. 

{Jfr.  O.dey.)  There  are  two  pages.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  copy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  will  get  it  out.  We  need  not  copy 
the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Lough  will  get  it  out  for  a  month, 
beginning  on  the  25th  January  ? — On  May  3rd  we  received 
1  lb. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  How  much  have  you  sold  altogether  ? 
—60  lbs. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  understand  Mr.  Deason  is  waiting. 
Mr.  Robb  wanted  him  on  Tuesday. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  do  not  think,  after  looking  at  the  note, 
I  will. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  call  Mr.  McCulIum. 

{]\Ir.  Robb.)  One  or  two  matters  on  that  I  will  not 
keep  you  more  than  a  moment  or  two. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Deason  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


31r.  Deason.       {Mr.  Rohb.)  Mr.  Deason,  you  remember  giving  evi- 

  dence  on  Friday,  June  29th  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20  July.  Q  You  remember  what  you  said  then  ? — I  could  not 

say  I  could. 

Q.  Was  that  true  and  correct.  What  you  told  us  on 
that  occasion  ?• — Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  vary  it  in  any  way  ? — No. 

Q.  Only  one  further  question.  When  was  that  interview 
with  Mr.  Lansbury.  What  date? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
One  afternoon  some  time  ago.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 


Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Lansbury.  Was  he  a 
member  of  your  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  went  ? — There  is  no  reason 
why  we  went. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  portion  of  the  inter- 
view excepting  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — I  cannot 
recall  anything  particularly,  except  he  strongly  im- 
pressed us  to  conceal  nothing  and  speak  the  truth. 

(Jf?-.  Rohb.)  That  is  all  you  remember  ?    Very  well. 


Mr.  E.  W.  McCuLLUM  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr. 

McOullniii. 

20  July. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Edward  William  McCuUum,  are  you  a 
confectioner  carrying  on  business  at  Saxon  Road,  Bow  ? 
— Resident. 

Q.  Resident  in  Bow  for  the  last  50  years  ? — I  am  one 
of  the  old  relics. 

Q.  And  carried  on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  confec- 
tioner for  23  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  firm  of  Clark,  Nicholls 

&  Coombes,  who  we  all  know  employ  ? — Over  2,000 

hands,  yes. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  you  have  lived  in  Bow  have 
you  been  interested  in  the  parochial  and  municipal 
afEairs  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  speaking  of  the 
whole  of  North  Bow. 

Q.  I  think  you  were  chairman  of  the  Bow  charities  ? — 
Yes,  for  several  years. 

Q.  And  been  for  many  years  helper  in  philanthropic 
and  charitable  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  private  resident  in  St.  Stephen's  Road  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  about  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  in  Bow.  Is  there  always  here  a  certain  amount  of 
distress  caused  by  casual  labour? — Yes,  there  is,  and 
I  may  say  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  with  Poplar 
the  whole  of  the  Borough  of  Poplar  has  got  poorer  every 
year.  The  best  of  the  people  are  gone  out.  The  chosen 
lot  come  in.  We  find  throughout  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  been  exceptional  distress  :  I  know  it  to 
my  cost. 

Q.  Is  there  any  set  cause  in  Poplar  which  attracts  the 
casual  labour — do  you  think  the  docks? — That  is 
always  so. 

Q.  Always  so  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  character  or  employment 
and  cannot  get  work  drifts  to  the  docks,  where  there  is 
sometimes  employment  for  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Without  character  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  are  no  docks  at  North  Bow,  surely. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  the  distress — you  said  there  was  always 
a  certain  amount  of  distress — -is  it  always  intensified  in 
winter? — From  January  to  April. 

Q.  Why  is  that  ? — -Because  there  is  less  employment. 
I  may  say  our  business  as  a  combination  in  the  East  End 
we  employ  thousands  altogether,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Your  own  firm  ? — Two  firms  alone. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  then,  not  of  your  own  firm,  but 
of  the  confectionery  trade  in  the  East  End  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Several  other  firms  ?— Yes.  Two  firms  only  em- 
ploy 5,000  hands  directly  with  those  outside  who  are 
employed  indirectly. 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  jam  trade  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  include  Batger's  and  Pink's  ? — Yes,  and 
Curie's  and  Maconochie's. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  say  they  employ  several  thousands 
of  hands.  How  are  they  affected  in  wiater  time  ? — These 
last  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  price  of  sugar  going 
up  and  down.  I  was  going  to  say  through  the 
idiotic  

Q.  Sugar  Convention  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
politics  in,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  hard  fact  ? — There  has  been  as  many 
as  25  per  cent,  for  several  months  out  of  all  these  who 
were  employed  who  had  no  employment. 


Q.  What  would  you  say  roughly  is  the  total  employed 
first  directly  by  the  confectionery  trade  down  here  ? — At 
the  very  least  about  10,000. 

Q.  And  then  indirectly,  how  many  ? — There  are  so  many 
such  as  box  makers  

Q.  Printers,  and  so  on  ?— I  could  not  tell  you  entirely. 
I  should  say  we  employ  indirectly  more  different  trades 
than  any  other  business  you  can  mention. 

Q.  But,  at  any  rate,  taking  those  directly  employed  at 
10,000  ?— 10,000  at  the  very  least. 

Q.  Of  those  a  quarter,  that  is  2,500,  would  be  out  of 
employment  in  the  winter  ? — They  have  been  since  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  That  is  partly  due  to  bad  trade  and  partly  to 
economic  conditions,  as  the  Sugar  Convention  ? — Yes. 
I  could  mention,  I  can  mention  a  person,  if  it  is  any  use 
to  you — a  case  of  distress.  I  saw  you  got  an  impostor 
going  up  with  the  unemployed,  and  because  you  find  one 
impostor  the  whole  lot  are  damned.  That  is  not  right 
nor  justice.  I  mention  it  because  this  one  went  up  with 
the  unemployed,  and  it  was  heartrending  to  witness. 
Not  only  poverty,  but  heartrending  poverty,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  my  old  employees,  and  got  married  and 
had  children.  I  have  known  about  these  things  a  good 
many  years  back — over  40  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Miss  Grant's 
evidence  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  excellent,  and  I  can 
corroborate  every  word.    She  was  a  plucky  woman. 

Q.  Not  only  a  plucky  woman,  but  a  woman  who  had 
carefully  investigated  and  re-investigated  the  condition  of 
the  families  who  send  children  to  her  school,  and  she 
speaks  from  actual  knowledge  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  venture  to  ask — Is  that  a  fair  way  to 
examine  in  chief.  What  is  the  use  of  a  long  rambling 
statement  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Please  let  this  witness  go  on.  He  is 
interesting  me  personally  very  much  ? — One  very  important 
thing.    I  am  an  independent  witness. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  go  on  :  You  say  the  evidence  of 
Miss  Grant  ;  you  say  you  corroborate  every  word  she 
says,  and  your  experience  here,  which  is  a  life-long 
experience,  corroborates  every  word  she  said  as  to  the 
industrial  condition  of  Poplar  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  The  distress  is  increasing  here  every  year  ? — We 
get  poorer.  The  best  of  the  inhabitants  are  going  out, 
leaving  only  the  poor  to  struggle  on  by  themselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  year  1903  and  the 
winter  of  1903-4.  Was  the  distress  then  acute  ? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  it  get  worse  or  better  next  year  ? — It  seemed 
to  me  to  get  worse  in  1904-5. 

Q.  That  winter,  1904-5,  do  you  know  any  worse  winter 
than  that  in  your  experience  ? — No,  we  have  had  terrible 
distress,  of  course.  I  know  the  whole  history  of  Bow, 
from  when  it  was  a  little  village  until  it  became  a  forest 
of  chimney  pots.  Therefore,  I  am  able  to  speak,  especially 
being  mixed  up  with  so  much  Church  work  and  political 
and  social  work,  when  I  come  in  contact  with  it  ;  and  I 
assure  you,  sir,  it  is  a  fact,  and  they  who  say  it  is  not  so, 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Q.  The  winter  1904-5  was  the  worst  you  have  ever 
known  ? — Yes,  sir.  There  was  12  or  13  years  ago,  when 
we  had  six  weeks'  frost — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  year, 
but  I  think  12  or  13  years  ago.  That  was  a  very  bad 
time,  but  then  we  had  a  better  class  people  to  help  with 
it  in  Bow.    But  they  have  all  fled. 
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Q.  That  winter  you  were  speaking  about  was  the 
winter  of  the  big  frost — 1895  '? — Yes,  six  weeks'  hard 
frost.    It  was  a  terrible  time  for  the  poor. 

Q.  This  winter  1904-5,  we  know  that  in  the  neighbour- 
ing places  the  distress  was  so  acute  that  the  newspapers 
got  up  a  scare  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  Daily  News  raised  a  fund  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Raised  and  spent  something  like  £12,000.  There 
was  no  such  fund  as  that  in  Poplar  ? — No. 

Q.  Was  the  distress  as  bad  in  Poplar  as  there  ? — As 
where  ? 

Q.  Was  the  distress  in  Poplar  as  great  as  in  the  Hams 
—West  Ham  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Canning  Town  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  You  do  not  go  to  Canning  Town? — I 
could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  But  comparing  that  with  your  experience  it  was  the 
worst? — That  is  my  personal  experience,  without  any 
systematic  investigation. 

Q.  Did  a  great  many  people  in  that  winter  who  are 
usually  iu  work — were  they  without  employment  ? — Yes, 
they  were. 

Q.  And  obliged  to  go  on  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  number  of  employees  still  in  your 
business  that  year,  did  you  do  £6,300  less  trade  than  in 
the  previous  year  ? — Yes.  That,  of  course,  was  in  a  small 
branch. 

Q.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  your  firm  kept  your 
people  on.  You  did  not  wish  them  to  be  suffering  like 
other  people  ?^ — No,  our  employees  are  our  friends,  and 
we  stand  up  for  them. 

Q.  In  the  confectionery  trade,  you  told  me,  in  the 
winter  25  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  out  of  work  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  McCuUum,  let  me  understand  the 
point  of  view  from  which  you  speak.  What  are  you 
personally  ? — A  confectioner. 

Q.  In  business  on  your  own  account  ?— Well,  I  have  a 
branch  firm  of  Clark,  Nicholls  &  Coombes,  and  am 
interested  in  the  larger  firm. 

Q.  We  know  all  about  Clark,  Nicholls  &  Coombes. 
What  position  do  you  hold  in  that  company  ? — My  firm 
is  a  branch  firm  of  the  whole  firm. 

Q.  A  branch  firm  ? — Yes,  I  am,  because  our  goods  bear 
their  name. 

Q.  You  buy  goods  from  them  ? — No,  I  do  not.  It  is  a 
branch  firm. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  you  are  a  director  or  appear  in  a 
responsible  position  ?• — I  am  not  a  director. 

Q.  What  actual  position  do  you  hold  in  Clark,  Nicholls 
&  Coombes  to  enable  you  to  speak  for  them  ? — I  have 
been  with  them  23  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — In  specialities. 

Q.  Buying  goods  from  them  ? — Not  buying.  I  am  not 
a  buyer  of  goods,  and  do  not  supply  a  single  shop  or 
wholesale.    Clark,  Nicholls  &  Coombes  and  mine  are  one. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  are  not — you  have  no  position  with 
Clark,  Nicholls  &  Coombes  ? — Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Q.  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  employees  of  Clark, 
Nicholls  &  Coombes  lived  in  Poplar  ? — I  said  so. 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  was  speaking  generally  of  the  whole  con- 
fectionery trade.  I  never  said  the  whole  of  Clark, 
Nicholls  &  Coombes'  people. 

Q.  You  distinctly  said  so.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Matheson 
of  Clark,  Nicholls  &  Coombes  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Q.  He  is  managing  director  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  said  that  the  majority  of  the  employees  lived  at 
Hackney  because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rates 
in  Poplar,  or,  rather,  could  not  pay  the  rents.  Is  that 
correct  ?— What  is  that  ? 

Q.  If  Mr.  Matheson  said  the  majority  of  the  employees 
of  Clark,  Nicholls  «S:  Coombes  had  to  live  in  Hackney 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  rents  in  Poplar,  would 
that  be  correct  ? — I  would  answer  for  what  Mr.  Matheson 
said.    He  is  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Would  you  trust  him  ? — What  he  said,  I  would  say 
so.    He  is  not  only  an  honest  man,  but  a  generous  one,  too. 

Q.  Well,  uow,  you  were  speaking  about  the  conditions 
of  labour  at  the  docks.    Do  you  know  anything  at  all 


about  the  docks  ? — I  do  not  know  personally  about  the  Mr. 

docks.    All  I  know  is  that  there  is  casual  labour,  and  McCullvm, 

alwajs  has  been.    I  only  have  the  common  knowledge  of  .ia^TT 

every  one  who  lives  in  Bow  or  Poplar  about  the  docks.  ^  J/ 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  North  Bow  is  practically 
isolated  from  that  part  of  Poplar  where  casual  labour  is 
in  vogue  ? — I  get  all  over  the  place.  I  am  interested  in 
all  church  and  philanthropic  work. 

Q.  In  North  Bow  ? — All  over  Bow  and  Bromley  and 
Poplar.  There  are  many  here  can  say  the  same.  They 
know  me  well  enough. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  statistics  that  25  per  cent, 
directly  employed  in  the  confectionery  trade  were  out  of 
employment  ? — From  Mr.  Matheson.  There  is  a  pamphlet. 
He  is. acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  the  confectionery  trade,  and  Mr.  Matheson  will  tell  you. 

Q.  I  will  take  it  from  Mr.  Matheson.  How  do  yoa 
know  it  ? — From  Mr.  Matheson  himself. 

(The  Inxjjcctor.)  He  wrote  the  pamphlet  ? — Yes,  several 
of  them. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  The  evidence  you  have  given  is  what  you 
have  read  in  Mr.  Matheson's  pamphlet.  It  is  not  what 
you  know  personally  ? — Yes  it  is,  because  I  know  it  from 
my  own  trade. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  90  per  cent. — from  80  to  90 
per  cent. — of  the  confectionery  employees  live  out  of 
Poplar.  So  those  figures  have  not  any  bearing  ? — I 
should  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  Mr.  Matheson  said  it  ? — 
Yes,  if  he  said  it. 

Q.  Then  the  figures  you  gave  us  would  have  little 
bearing  on  the  question  of  pauperism  ? — There  are  other 
trades  ;  they  have  had  the  unemployed.  I  only  give  the 
confectionery  as  one  instance. 

Q.  You  come  to  speak  specially  about  the  confectionery 
trade  ? — I  know  something  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  the  men  live  ? — What  men  ? 

Q.  The  men  and  women  employed  in  that  trade  ? — I 
know  where  numbers  of  them  live.  Do  you  want  me  to 
give  you  their  addresses  ? 

Q.  You  are  basing  your  evidence  on  the  assumption 
that  they  live  in  Poplar  ? — That  must  be.  Hundreds 
live  in  Poplar — ^in  the  borough  of  Poplar — that  is  Poplar, 
Bromley,  and  Bow. 

Q.  Do  you  appreciate  if  80  or  90  per  cent,  live  else- 
where ? — I  do  not  acknowledge  that  as  a  fact.  It  is  only 
your  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  that  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
ascertain  when  you  give  evidence  of  a  certain  class  of 
workers  ? — I  have  never  thought  of  that.  I  am  sure  that 
is  an  error. 

Q.  You  are  sure,  although  you  have  made  no  inquiries  ? 
— Yes,  because  we  have  hundreds  here. 

Q.  What  kind  of  inquiry  have  you  made  into  the  other 
statistics  you  gave  us  :  You  read  Mr.  Matheson's  pam- 
phlet ?— What  statistics  ? 

Q.  10,000  directly  employed  ;  2,500  out  of  employment 
in  1904  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  inquiry  did  you  make.  Are  they  from 
Mr.  Matheson's  pamphlet  ?  —  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
Mr.  Matheson  and  I  were  so  interested  in  it  that  we 
sent  round  to  the  firms — the  different  firms — and  youi 
can  ask  Mr.  Matheson. 

Q.  I  have  asked  ? — I  know  he  is  one  of  your  leaders  in- 
the  municipal  alliance. 

Q.  I  know  all  about  that  ? — If  he  took  my  advice  he 
would  resign  forthwith. 

Q.  What  you  are  relying  on  is  what  you  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Matheson  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  want  to  ask  this :  You  are  asked 
what  inquiry  you  made.  You  have  been  living  in  thia 
place  all  your  life  ? — ^Fif ty  years. 

Q.  Been  in  touch  with  these  people  every  day  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  need  to  make  a  special  inquiry.  You 
had  individual  knowledge  of  cases  ? — -Yes,  but  it  happens 
that  we  did  make  a  special  inquiry. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it  ? — Mr.  Matheson  wanted  to  get  the 
percentage  of  those  out  of  work,  so  that  he  could  have  a 
good  argument  against  the  Sugar  Convention  that  be  was 
writing  about,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  asked 
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3Ir.  me  to  get  all  the  information  I  could.  He  sent  round  to 
UoOuUmn.    ^j^q  firms,  and  we  got  the  statistics  like  that  from  one  of 

  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  figures  were  ? — 25  per 

cent,  out  of  work,  besides  the  number  on  short  time. 

Q.  You  got  these  figures  when  you  got  the  10,000 
directly  employed  ? — That  is  general  knowledge.  I 
believe  there  are  15,000,  only  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
estimate, because  I  know  what  Mr.  Robb  is. 

Q.  This  is  very  important  and  very  valuable.  This 
inquiry  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  Inquiry, 
but  you  and  Mr.  Matheson  wanted  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  ;  you  wrote  to  all  the 
firms  in  the  confectionery  trade  and  asked  the  numbers 
who  were  out  of  employment  ? — -Yes,  that  was  the  reason. 
A  lucky  job  we  did. 

Q.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  confectionery 
firms  in  the  East  End  of  London  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  return  showed  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  of  those  firms  were  at  that  time  out  of  work  ? 
— And  some  on  short  time. 

Q.  Besides  some  working  short  time '? — Yes. 

Q.  The  winter  of  1904-5  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Bohb.)  Will  you  ask  him  if  this  return  was  made 
for  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  tell  you  what  we  were 
doing,  I  was  having  an  argument  with  Mr.  Arthur  du  Cros. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  I  was  against 
him,  and  I  was  trying  to  oust  him  out,  which  we  did,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  and  that  was  the  reason.  It  was  a  political 
argument  on  the  Sugar  Convention  Bill  and  its  evil  effects 
which  caused  us  to  go  into  the  matter,  so  1  could  get 
facts  against  Mr.  du  Cros. 

Q.  For  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Just  a  few  questions.  You  have  told 
us  that  the  best  people  are  going  out  and  the  chosen 
people  are  coming  in  ? — That  is  for  North  Bow. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — Every  one  knows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  chosen  people  very  seldom 
come  on  the  poor  rates  V — They  do  not. 

Q.  Would  the  chosen  people  coming  in  have  a  beneficial 
effect  ? — No,  because  they  trade  among  themselves  and 
not  with  the  Gentile. 

Q.  They  would  not  come  on  the  rates '? — They  are  no 
good  to  the  shopkeepers.    They  stick  very  close  together. 

Q.  You  told  us  in  your  examination  there  were  a 
number  of  subsidiary  industries  ;  what  would  they  be  ? — 
The  great  industry  is  box-making,  because  we  use 
thousands  and  thousands  of  boxes  every  week  and  they 
are  all  smashed  up.  They  are  not  kept.  We  keep  large 
firms  going. 

Q.  You  make  contracts  for  the  supply  of  these  boxe^  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  In  your  jam  trade  ? — I  am  not  trading  in  jam. 
Mine  is  real  confectionery.  . 

Q.  The  confectionery  and  jam  trades  have  increased 
largely  recently  V — Yes. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  Poplar  is  ceasiog  to  be  a  harbour 
and  becoming  more  of  an  iudustrial  town.  Is  that  so? — 
Yes. 

Q.  If  this  jam  trade  and  other  trades  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  increasing  in  numbers  they  have  periods  of 
prosperity  ? — Yes,  periods  of  prosperity,  but  the  last  one 
or  two  years  they  have  had  one  or  two  months  of  great 
deprei-sion. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  Sugar  Convention  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  these  periods  of  depression  coincide  with  the 
guardians  having  to  give  a  large  amount  of  relief  ? — Yes, 
with  the  unemployed  as  well. 

Q.  I  mean  that  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  ? — I  give 
you  one  in-tance.  One  of  my  old  employees  went  with 
the  unemployed.  I  found  she  had  sold  her  home.  She 
had  three  children  to  keep.  She  sold  her  home,  her  hus- 
band being  out  of  work,  and  she  was  starving  herself  to 
keep  the  three  children.  Some  of  my  employees  told  me 
about  it.  I  paid  all  tbe  back  rent  and  gave  her  a  fresh 
start,  and  kept  five  of  them  from  going  on  the  rates  for 
four  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  trade  now  ? — Much  better. 
Trade  all  round  is  much  better. 

Q.  Since  when  ? — Well,  the  confectionery  trade  has 
improved  since  last  year. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  work- 
people are  permanent  men  ? — AH  my  own. 


Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  conditions  are  in  other  firms  ?— 
Of  course  it  is  casual.  They  go  on  in  the  fruit  season. 
You  have  hundreds  who  directly  suffer  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  season  is  over. 

Q.  In  these  subsidiary  industries  of  making  boxes,  is 
the  labour  casual? — Yes,  because  they  take  a  number 
on. 

Q.  Would  it  be  essential  for  the  existence  of  these 
industries  to  have  a  reserve  of  labour  to  trade  upon  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  evil.  I  have  been  told  they  would  not 
know  what  to  do  without  our  casual  labour. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  their  industries  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  casual  labour  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  you  hold  to  be  rather  mischievous  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

Q.  Where  you  have  casual  labour  you  have  the  necessary 
consequence — ill-payment  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  men  or 
women  employees  are  in  receipt  of  parish  rehef  ? — I  have 
tried  to  keep  them  off,  sir.  I  can  give  you  numbers  of 
instances,  but  it  seems  egotistical,  I  do  not  want  it  to  go 
into  the  papers. 

Q.  Is  not  it  a  fact  in  your  own  knowledge  that  in  these 
industries  a  large  number  of  the  persons  employed  are  so 
poor  they  are  obliged  to  go  on  parish  relief  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  exist  on  what  labour  they  can  get  and  on  what 
relief  they  can  get  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  system  ? — No,  I  think  the 
explanation  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  unemployed 
to  find  employment,  is  the  best  system,  and  all  honour  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point.  The  point  is  what 
we  can  do  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  whereby  an 
employer  has  a  reservoir  of  labour  kept  by  the  poor  rate  ? 
— By  the  employer  not  being  over  greedy  and  in  times  of 
depression  helping  the  unemployed. 

Q.  By  subsidising  as  far  as  possible  all  skilled  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Is  short-time  common  in  your  industry  ? — Not  in 
my  firm. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  short- time? — Short-time  in 
the  confectionery  trade  is  general.  There  is  a  lot  of 
shoit-time  in  the  general  confectionery  trade  in  the 
summer  time — the  fruit  season. 

Q.  You  are  a  large  ratepayer,  I  suppose — you  or  your 
firm  ? — Yes,  so  am  I  myself. 

Q.  Do  the  rates  press  hardly  upon  your  industry  ? — • 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  they  do.  Perhaps  I  am  a 
curiosity.  I  am  the  only  one  that  I  know.  I  was  told 
that  for  writing  to  say  the  rates  were  not  high  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  12/-  high  enough  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  your  rates  were  not  high 
enough  ? — So  it  was.  I  went  about  some  property,  and 
I  found  one  was  not  paying  a  fair  share  of  the  rates,  and 
I  wrote  to  ask  if  the  rates  might  be  put  up. 

Q.  The  assessment  unfairly  made  ? — Yes  ;  they  said  I 
should  be  labelled  and  put  in  the  British  Museum  as  a 
curiosity. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  a  business  man  you  suggest  very  heavy 
rates  are  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  a  business  ? — 
Yes,  no  one  likes  their  rates  to  be  very  high. 

Q.  So  you  would  benefit  the  workpeople  ? — Yes,  by 
keeping  the  rates  down  ;  the  employers  say  they  do  not 
get  their  share. 

-Q.  Still,  if  they  had  to  pay  12/-  in  the  £  they  would 
not  be  better  off  than  if  they  had  to  pay  6/-  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Q.  What  is  your  remedy  ? — I  will  tell  you  the  great 
remedy.  Employers  ought  in  prosperous  times  to  see 
they  get  the  work  done,  and  in  slack  times  they  ought 
to  help  their  employees,  and  not  turn  them  off  for  the 
least  thing. 

Q.  A  better  organisation  of  labour? — Yes.  I  am  only 
giving  you  my  idea.  I  do  not  turn  anybody  off,  and 
if  there  is  short  time  we  have  to  make  it  up. 

Q.  You  concede,  then,  that  if  the  rates  are  further  in- 
creased the  position  may  become  extremely  serious  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  like  high  rates.  I  wish  they  were  only  6/- 
in  tlie  £. 

(The  Inspector.)  Whom  shall  we  take  next? 
(Mr.  Grant.)  We  might  have  Mr.  Palmer. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{The  Impector.)  You  are  sworn  ? — I  was  sworn.  I 
waat  to  say  this  :  After  what  took  place  last  month  I 
should  like  Mr.  Lansburv  to  leave  the  room.  (To  Mr 
Lanshury.)  I  do  not  mind  you  knowing.  You  cannot 
control  yourself  and  I  shall  not  give  any  evidence  unless 
you  leave  the  room. 

(J/r.  Laiisburi/.)  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  evidence.    (Mr.  Lanshury  then  retired.) 

(The  Inspector.)  Sit  down,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  answer  the 
questions  of  Mr.  Corrie  Grant. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  Mr.  Palmer,  you  have  given  us  a  number 
of  these  tickets  ? — Tickets  to  the  relieving  officers. 

Q.  Who  signed  them  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  signed 
many  of  them.  Anyone  who  was  in  the  office  filled  them 
up  you  know. 

Q.  Anybody  in  the  office  filled  them  up  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  never  knew  the  particulars  of  those  you 
signed  ? — Well,  I  know  practically  every  man  that  comes. 
For  instance,  I  am  in  the  office  in  the  morning  and  I  saw 
them  although  I  did  not  fill  the  papers  up. 

Q.  In  the  evidence,  you  say  a  great  many  of  these  men 
came  for  a  night  and  then  went  into  the  workhouse  ? — ^I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  men  you  did  not  sign  tickets  for,  you 
could  not  tell  whether  they  had  been  in  the  place  or 
not  V — I  am  always  there  in  the  morning  when  they 
come  down,  I  am  never  away  as  a  rule. 

Q.  You  told  us  this — "(Q)  Jo^'  instance  70  men 

"  from  your  own  lodging-house  in  Stratford  V — Yes.  (Q) 
"  Who  came  here  one  night  and  qualified  for  the  house  V — 
"  Yes.  There  is  one  man  in  the  house  who  has  been  a 
"  regular  for  five  years.  He  goes  into  the  country  for  the 
"  summer  and  comes  back  in  the  winter.  Davies  is  in  the 
"  house  to-day.  (Q)  That  is  a  case,  the  case  of  an  inmate 
"  Davies '? — Yes,  he  has  done  it  for  years.  He  makes  a 
"  boast  that  he  has  never  worked  for  years.  He  is  over  61 
"  (Q)  His  age  is  61  ? — All  give  their  ages  over  60."  Yon 
could  only  know  that  if  you  signed  the  ticket  yourself  V 
— On  the  Stratford  business,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  for  these  70  ? — 1  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  I  signed  for. 

Q.  Put  your  mind  to  the  question.  Did  you  sign  for 
these  70  ? — Over  a  period,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  for  these  70  — What  period  do  you 
mean  V 

Q.  The  period  you  spoke  of  ? — I  said  70  men  came  from 
Stratford  since  I  had  to  do  with  the  house  and  went  into 
the  workhouse. 

Q.  Mr.  Robb  asked  you,  "  Can  you  say  of  your  own 
"  knowledge  if  men  have  been  attracted  to  Poplar  from 
"  other  districts  ?  "  and  you  said  "  Yes.  Seventy  from  the 
"  Stratford  lodging-house  stopped  one  night  in  Bow  and 
"  asked  for  an  order  "  V — ^That  is  wrong.  It  has  got  into 
the  newspapers  300.    The  figures  are  wrong  altogether. 

Q.  I  am  only  taking  the  shorthand  notes.  Then  the 
shorthand  note  is  wrong  if  it  says  70  from  the  Stratford 
lodging-house  stopped  in  the  Bow  house  ? — Certainly,  I 
said  several. 

Q.  Instead  of  70  you  said  several '? — It  should  be 
several. 

Q  — "  (Q.)  Why  did  they  come  to  Poplar  ? — Because 
"  they  did  not  like  West  Ham.  (Q)  What  is  the  attrac- 
"  tion  to  Poplar  V — I  could  not  tell  you.  (Mr.  Grant.) 
"  The  witness  never  used  the  word  attraction.  The 
"  word  attraction  was  put  into  his  mouth  by  Mr.  Robb 
"as  usual.  Witness:  I  know  of  no  attraction.  The 
"  only  attraction  I  know  of  is  I2s.  in  the  £.  (Mr.  Robb.) 
"  You  say  you  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  that 
"  there  has  been  an  influx  of  people  from  other  districts 
"  into  Poplar  ? — Yes.  (Q)  And  you  instance  20  men 
"  from  your  own  lodgiug-house  in  Stratford  ? — Yes. 
"  (Q)  Who  came  here  one  night  and  qualified  for  the 
"  house?  "  You  say  that  is  not  correct  ? — The  70  would 
be  correct  over  the  period  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  premises.    I  allude  to  that. 

Q.  It  was  put  here  you  know,  70  men  coming  from 
your  lodging-house  at  Stratford  to  your  lodging-house  at 
Bow.  They  remained  there  one  night  and  qualified  for 
the  house.  You  say  that  is  not  correct  ? — It  is  correct 
for  the  period  I  had  to  do  with  tha  house. 

Q.  That  is  put  as  one  day  ? — That  is  ridiculous. 

{Mr,  Robb.)  If  you  look  at  the  question,  sir  ■  ' 


(Mr.  Grant.)  All  right,  Mr.  Robb.    (To  witness.)  How    Mr.  Palmer. 

long  do  you  say  it  is  spread  over  'i — I  should  say  about   

four  years.  20  July. 

Q.  The  70  men  on  page  324  were  spread  over  three  or 
four  years  V — Three  or  four  years.  It  might  be  12  or  18 
months,  but  I  should  say  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  unusual  to  admit  men  from  a 
lodging-house  into  the  workbouse  ? — I  do  not  follow 
your  question. 

Q.  You  said,  you  know,  in  your  evidence,  that  men 
have  come  into  the  lodging-house,  stayed  for  a  night,  and 
then  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse? — I  take  it  they 
have.    They  have  not  come  back  again  to  us. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  improper  ? — I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  done  in  any  other  workhouse  ? 
— I  believe  it  is.  I  have  made  inquiry  since  I  gave 
evidence,  and  I  believe  it  is  done  in  one  or  two  places. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Whitechapel  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you,  it  is  done  at  Whitechapel  ? — What 

1  raised  an  objection  to  was  men.  This  morning  a  man 
came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  a  ticket  for  the  relieving 
officer.  I  refused,  and  said  he  ought  to  go  to  the  casual 
ward.  I  refused  to  give  him  a  ticket  ;  but  if  we  refuse  a 
ticket  they  come  back. 

Q.  Could  you  give  a  ticket  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
mark  on  it  :  "  Only  been  one  night  in  the  house"  ? — If  a 
clerk  was  there  he  would  not  know  how  long  they  had 
been  there.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  there  three 
months,  and  some  may  not  have  been  there  at  all. 

Q.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vallance,  clerk  to  the 
Wlutechapel  Union,  and  he  says,  among  other  things  : 
"  Admissions  to  the  infirmary  :  admitted  from  shelter,  767  ; 
"from  common  lodging-houses,  2,140"  ? — Of  course  White- 
chapel has  got  10  per  cent,  more  lodging-houses  than 
Poplar. 

Q.  St.  Pancras  Union  :  On  the  returns  supplied  by 
them  to  us  on  the  19th  January,  1900,  it  is  shown  there 
were  admitted  from  common  lodging-houses  •  ? 

(Mr.  Croohs.)  It  is  a  very  large  district. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  are  altogether  nine  districts 
There  were  admitted  altogether  300,  and  there  were 
admitted  from  one  ward  alone,  No.  7  ward,  173  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  number  in  Poplar  for  the  same  year,  for 
the  one  I  have  just  quoted,  the  total  number  was  110. 
But  you  have  told  us  quite  fairly  that  since  you  were 
here  the  last  time  you  have  made  inquiry  and  found 
other  workhouses — other  boards  of  guardians  have  had 
the  same  experience  that  we  have  had  in  Poplar  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  these  lodging-houses  ? — I  believe 
Poplar  is  the  only  place  where  they  force  it  on  the 
keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  to  give  the  men  a 
ticket. 

Q.  Now  in  regard  to  the  evidence  you  gave  with 
respect  to  these  bedsteads.  You  said  you  gave  a  quota- 
tion for  ? — I  never  quoted  at  all. 

Q.  You  supplied  them,  did  not  you  ? — No. 

(The.  Inspector.)  What  he  said  was  that  he  obtained  a 
quotation. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  "  (Q)  Did  you  obtain  a  quotation  ? — Yes, 
"  sir.  It  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  the  day.  (Q)  It 
"  has  arrived.  You  received  a  quotation  for  75 — 19s.  del." 
That  quotation  is  No.  1,060  in  the  list,  6  ft.  6  in.  by 

2  ft.  6  in  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  quotation. 

Q.  The  quotation  of  Mr.  Butcher's  for  the  guardians 
was  not  No.  1,060  but  No.  1,017,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in., 
price  26.S.  less  7  J  per  cent,  discount.  You  were  dealing 
with  a  different  bedstead  ? — Slightly  different. 

Q.  Would  you  just  look  at  that  list  ? 

(  The  Inspector. )  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  letter  is  the  28th  June,  1906.  Mr. 
Whitfield's  letter. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  date  of  the  other  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  date  of  that  is  the  17th  July,  1906. 
Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  see  1,060  there  in  the  list  right  in 
the  middle  ? — Yes,  I  see  1,060. 
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Mr.  Palmer.       Q.  Now  you  see  1,017  also,  at  the  side.    It  is  just  to 

  the  right  of  1,060  ?— 1,071  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  1,071?— Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  two  different  bedsteads,  are  they  not. — 
Yes,  they  are  slightly  different.    Very  slight. 

■  Q.  What  are  the  prices  quoted  there  for  each  of  them. 

What  is  the  list  price  of  1,060  ?— 2  ft.  9  in.  is  33.s-.  M. 

Q.  No.  1,060,  2  ft.  6  in.  ?— 2  ft.  6  in.  is  33a-.  ;  2  ft.  9  in. 
is  33s.  M. 

Q.  And  the  1,071  ?— 33s.  9rf.,  2  ft.  6  in.  ;  40s.  3d., 
2  ft.  9  in.  Ninepence  extra  for  the  2  ft.  9  in.  There  is 
only  about  9c?.  on  a  bedstead  3  in.  wider. 

Q.  Mr.  Robb  asked  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  whether  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge  the  men  who  applied 
misrepresented  their  ages,  and  you  said  you  knew  they 
did  ■? — Oh,  yes,  in  several  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  not  filled  up  a  good  many  papers  for 
those  over  60  ? — I  have  to  take  a  man's  age.  I  could  not 
call  a  man  an  infamous  liar.  I  have  to  take  the  man's 
word. 

Q.  You  take  their  statements,  although  you  do  not 
believe  them  ? — I  have  filled  up  some  hundreds  of  papers 
for  these  men  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  knowing  most 
of  the  things  I  have  filled  up  have  been  absolute  lies. 
But  you  have  got  no  remedy. 

Q.  There  is  always  the  remedy  of  the  honest  man,  to 
refuse  to  circulate  an  untruth  ? — If  we  refuse  to  give 
them,  the  relieving  officer  comes  and  asks  for  particulars 
himself,  and  he  has  to  take  it,  and  srets  it  the  same  as 
I  do. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
circulating  a  lie? — I  have  complained  about  them  ever 
since  I  have  had  them,  and  have  refused  to  fill  them  up 
several  times. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  big  bundle  ? — That  is  only  for  the 
last  few  months.    We  have  had  some  hundreds  of  them. 

Q.  These  are  only  a  comparatively  short  time  ? — 
Only  up  to  the  Inquiry,  I  believe. 

Q.  Yes,  beginning  in  December,  1905.  Now  we  are 
on  tbe  bedstead?,  I  have  here  the  receipts  of  Mr.  Butcher, 
for  the  goods  supplied  to  us.  They  are  very  kindly  lent 
to  U3  ;  so  I  ask  you  now  to  see  them.  They  show 
exactly  what  Butcher  paid  to  the  firms  supplying  him 
with  the  bedsteads  he  sold  to  us.  That  will  show  what 
profit  he  made  on  them.  You  see  I  am  told,  I  have  not 
worked  it  out,  that  it  shows  that  he  made  a  profit  of  7^ 
per  cent. 

{^The  Inspector.)  At  what  were  they  passed  on  to  you  ? 

(il/r.  Marsh,).  26s.  If  you  look  at  that  you  will  find 
the  amount  receipted  on  the  invoice  is  7i  per  cent,  dis- 
count off  the  purchase  price  of  26s.,  and  that  is  what  he 
made  out  of  it,  for  which  he  said  he  had  to  wait  three 
months  for  his  money. 

(^Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  identify  these  accounts  for  the 
purpose  of  the  shorthand  notes  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  look  at  them  ? 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Certainly. 

{TJie  Inspector.)  Everyone  knows  pretty  well  the  price 
of  a  bedstead  of  that  sort.  Whitfield  said  he  would 
supply  them  at  19s.  6(i.,  and  I  think  you  said  in  your 
evidence  that  you  could  get  them  for  less  ? — It  might  be 
interesting  to  the  guardians — the  Lawson  Tait  people  are 
a  respectable  firm — if  they  would  let  them  see  the  cheques 
that  cover  these  invoices.  I  personally  do  not  believe  it. 
I  think  they  are  a  respectable  firm  and  would  send 
the  cheques.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  who  paid 
that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  account  I  am  looking  at  is 
January  9,  1906,  and  it  covers  Mr.  Butcher's  account 
with  Messrs.  Whitfield  &  Co.;  the  period  covered  is 
October  26,  1905,  to  December  12,  1906,  and  it  is  invoices 
of  goods.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  invoices  with 
which  I  will  deal  presently.  The  amount  of  the  total 
is  £98  15s.  3c^.,  and  there  is  a  receipt  for  £91  6s.,  which 
is  £98  15s.  3t£.  less  2^  per  cent,  discount.  There  are  five 
items  in  that  quarter's  account,  and  I  take  it,  October  26, 
1905,  Lawson  Tait  bedsteads  1,017.  ten  at  26s.,  £13  net. 
On  October  28,  1905,  there  are  15  Lawson  Tait  bedsteads, 
including  one  sample  bedstead,  £19  10s. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  price  of  those  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  They  would  be  26s. 


{The  Inspector.)  It  is  very  mysterious,  because  the 
price  of  the  material  has  gone  up.  Everything  has  gone 
up  10  per  cent. — I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  clear  it  up.  I  think  this  is  the 
difficulty.  Whitfield  was  going  to  supply  for  19s.  M., 
but  that  was  the  price  for  the  bedstead  1,060  I  have 
shown  you,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  bed  supplied  to  the 
guardians  was,  I  think,  1,017,  and  was  a  larger  size,  and 
the  price  of  that  was  26s.  That  is  what  they  quoted  to 
the  guardians.  The  figure  1,017  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  invoices.  I  think  it  must  be  right. 
These  invoices  we  must  take  to  be  correct.  This  invoice, 
November  11,  1905,  is  for  9  bedsteads,  Lawson  Tait, 
1,017,  at  26s.  Then  November  16  and  17,  1,017,  Lawson 
Tait  j?edsteads,  14  at  26s.,  3  at  25s.  9f/.  ;  a  second  lot, 
6  ft.  instead  of  6  ft.  6  in.  ;  14,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in., 
at  26s.— £18  U.  :  and  2,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  in.,  £3  17s.  3d., 
making  a  total  of  £22  Is.  3d.  ;  and  on  December  12th, 
1905,  25  bedsteads,  1,017,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in., 
at  26s.,  £32  10s.  "These  items  totalled  up  make 
£98  15s.  3d.,  which  1  gave  you,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, what  Mr.  Butcher  charged  the  guardians  was 
£98  15s.  3d.  What  he  paid  Whitfield  was  £91  6s., 
and  that  difference  of  £7  9s.  3d.  is  his  profit  on  the 
transaction.  Here  is  a  Lawson  Tait  bedstead  in  the 
catalogue  of  theirs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  of 
the  catalogue  is,  but  here  it  describes  the  bedstead  1,017. 

{The  Ltspector.)  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  by  that 
list  the  price  they  are  charging  is  33s  ? — When  I  wrote  to 
the  Whitfield  people  for  the  price  of  the  Lawson  Tait 
bedsteads,  I  made  use  of  that  to  give  the  prices,  and  the 
representative  came  down  to  me  twice.  First  of  all  he 
would  not  quote  me  at  all  ;  he  said  they  were  rather 
suspicious  with  the  Inquiry  going  on,  and  when  I  told 
him  I  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Butcher's — I  had  to  tell  him 
something — and  I  wanted  the  same  as  he  supplied  to  the 
guardians,  he  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  them  at 
the  same  price  but  would  do  the  best  he  could.  He  then 
sent  me  that  letter  giving  the  price  as  19s.  6d.  That  is 
all  that  took  place,  in  my  own  office  in  front  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Whitfield  you  were  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Butcher's,  and  wanted  the  identical  bedstead  as 
supplied  to  the  guardians  ? — I  did. 

Q.  He  said  you  could  not  have  it  so  cheap,  and  quoted 
19s.  6d.  ? — He  quoted  24s.  6d.,  but  when  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Butcher's  name  he  sent  a  quotation  down  at  19s.  6d. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  same  sort  of  bedstead  as  was  supplied 
to  the  guardians  ? — I  think  it  is  three  inches  less.  You 
will  see.    It  shows  that. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  prices  of  the  Lawson  Tait 
bedsteads  ? — I  should  say  at  the  time  that  we  quoted 
they  were  a  lot  less,  because  bedsteads  to  my  knowledge 
have  gone  up  15  per  cent. 

Q.  All  iron  ? — All  iron. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  tell  Whitfield  you  wanted  them 
for  the  lodging-house  ? — I  did  ;  I  said  I  was  introduced  to 
them  by  Butcher,  and  wanted  them  for  the  lodging- 
house,  and  I  think  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  I  was 
entitled  to. 

{The  Inspector.)  Look  at  that  on  the  right  hand  sheet, 
is  that  the  bedstead  ? — {Examining  document)  Yes,  that 
would  be  the  bedstead.  The  only  difference  is  the 
guardians  have  been  quoted  at  \\  inch  bows  instead  of 

1  inch,  which  might  make  Is.  difference. 

Q.  Might  not  that  be  a  special  size  and  somewhat 
expensive  ? — They  charge  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  inch. 
The  guardians  had  2  ft.   9  ins.,  and  they  quoted  me 

2  ft.  6  ins.,  and  they  charged  3d.  per  inch  on  their  own 
list. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  is  the  guardians  paid  about  3d.  an 
inch  too  much  ? — I  do  say  so. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  ? — Well,  I  have 
an  opinion,  but  of  course  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  say  it. 
I  may  say  I  am  still  inquiring  into  the  matter  and  I 
intend  to.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  they  have  to 
make  all  sorts  of  invoices,  and  I  was  asked  only  yester- 
day by  a  man  who  paid  3s.  for  a  dustbin,  to  give  him  a 
bill  for  5  s.,  and  it  is  a  thing  a  man  working  on  commission 
has  to  do.  Of  course,  if  he  is  his  own  master,  he  need 
not  do  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  these  invoices  for 
a  single  moment.  It  got  into  the  papers  that  dustbins 
were  put  at  4s.  6d.  and  I  quoted  at  14s.  6d.  It  was 
entirely  a  mistake,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Messrs. 
Walber  to  say  our  price  was  10s.  6d.  Mr,  Robb  got  it 
out  in  .error,  and  it  came  out  in  the  newspapers  on  a  day 
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I  was  not  here.  They  are  a  very  respectable  firm,  and  I 
think  it  is  rather  a  pity  their  name  was  dragged  in. 

(Mr.  Eobh.)  What  you  said  was  this  :  "What  was 
"  your  ordinary  price  each  for  those  dustbins? — Our 
"  ordinary  price,  not  galvanized,  is  45s.  a  dozen  ;  after 
"  being  galvanized,  48s."  That  is  speaking  of  your  list 
prices  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  on  to  say  you  knew  what  price  they, 
the  guardians,  were  going  to  pay,  14s.  6d.,  and  then  you 
suggested  10s.  6d.,  which  they  agreed  to  pay.  The 
position  was  this  :  Your  ordinary  price  was  4s.  Gd. 
Knowing  it  was  for  the  guardians,  you  charged  him 
10s.  6d.  instead  of  4s.  6d.,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  you  V 
—  But  the  matter  I  refer  to  was  a  day  or  two  previous, 
only  it  came  out  in  the  papers  in  the  evening  

Q.  I  think  the  mistake  was  this  :  It  was  assumed 
Walber  paid  you  the  list  price,  instead  of  which  you 
charged  him  twice  your  list  price  ? — More  than  twice. 

Q.  Your  point  was  the  guardians  spent  14s.  Gd.  for  an 
article  which  according  to  your  list  price  was  4s.  6c?. '? — 
That  is  quite  right. 

Q.  You  never  suggested  Walber  got  it ;  they  paid  you 
10s.  6d.  ? — No,  I  am  sorry  their  name  came  in. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Here  is  the  invoice  of  Mr.  Butcher  to 
the  guardians  and  the  cheque  paid.  You  see  the 
Lawson  Tait  bedsteads  altogether  came  to  £97  10s., 
three  times  £32  10s.,  and  in  the  account  the  total  is 
£128  10s.  So  his  account  was  £97  10s.  His  account 
with  Whitfield  was  £98  15s.  '6d.,  subject  to  7^  per  cent, 
discount  ? — It  would  not  pay  a  man  to  do  it. 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Whitfield,  17th  July, 
1 906,  in  which  they  give  this  quotation.    I  will  read  it  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  specification 
"  of  the  bedstead  for  which  I  gave  a  quotation  to  the 
"  Bow  Iron  and  Metal  Works,  Limited,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  No.  1,060  in  the  list,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  1  in. 
"  iron  bows,  three  uprights  in  the  head  end,  14  springs  at 
"  each  end,  iron  feet  without  castors,  the  number  to  be 
"  taken  in  one  lot,  viz.,  75.  Terms,  nett  cash,  19s.  6c?.  each. 

"  The  specification  of  the  bedsteads  supplied  to 
"  Mr.  Butcher  for  the  Poplar  Guardians  was  : — 

"  No.  1.017  in  the  list,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  in.,  1^  in.  iron 
"  bows  4  uprights  in  the  head  end,  16  springs  at  each  end, 
"  special  pattern,  all  hardwood  ball  feet  at  the  foot  end. 
"  Price  26s.  less  7|  per  cent,  monthly  account. 

"  We  have  never  at  any  time  allowed  Mr.  Butcher  a 
"  greater  discount  than  7i  per  cent.  I  have  been  supplying 
"  other  institutions  with  similar  bedsteads.  In  December, 
"  1905,  I  supplied  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  two 
"  No.  1,060,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  similar  to  those  quoted 
"  to  Palmer.  As  it  was  a  very  small  order — 2  instead  of 
"  75 — the  price  charged  was  23s.  6d.,  without  discount. 
"  In  December  I  also  supplied  the  Guildford  Union  with 
"  12  No.  1,060  at  a  price  of  23s.,  without  discount.  In 
"  November,  1905, 1  supplied  the  Romford  Union  with  48 
"  No.  1,061, 6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  at  24s.  This  order  was 
"  subject  to  5  per  cent,  at  a  month.  In  October,  1905,  I 
"  supplied  to  the  Paddington  Workhouse  200  No.  1,061, 
"  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  at  22s.  M.  This  order  was 
"  subject  to  6  per  cent,  discount.  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Harry  Whitfield,  London  Manager  to  Whitfield 
"  Bedsteads,  Limited."  It  shows  that  he  has  given  us 
variations  of  his  own  price.  You  will  see,  sir,  presently, 
from  these  invoices,  ours  are  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 

{The  Inspector.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  an 
agent's  receipt  or  whether  it  was  Mr.  Whitfield's  signa- 
ture?— I  cannot  tell  you.  The  London  office  would 
have  the  same  stamp  as  the  works.  That  is  the  same 
initial  as  on  mine.    You  see  it  is  practically  the  same. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Whitfield's  representative  has  written    Mr.  Palmer. 
saying  if  you  would  like  to  see  him  he  would  come  down.  — — - 
It  is  really  a  very  simple  matter.  20  Jmy. 

(The  Insjiector.)  You  may  be  surprised  that  I  have 
given  so  much  attention  to  it,  but  I  think  it  is  only  just 
to  the  guardians.  You  see  here  is  this  fact,  here  is  a 
large  order  for  bedsteads,  75  bedsteads,  not  put  out  to 
tender,  but  bought  through  a  local  tradesman.  The  price 
which  you  pay  that  local  tradesman  was  to  me  at  first 
sight  startling.  The  suggestion  was,  of  course,  that  the 
guardians  behaved  in  a  very  un-businesslike  way  in  not 
putting  it  out  to  tender,  therefore  it  was  worth  while  to 
investigate  it.  The  matter,  as  it  stands  now,  is  that 
Messrs.  Whitfield  paid  7^  per  cent,  commission  on  it. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Butcher  did.  The  guardians  ap- 
proached Whitfield  to  ask  the  price.  The  price  quoted 
was  26s.  They  then  found  Mr.  Butcher's,  a  local  trades- 
man, also  were  26s.,  and  so  they  said  to  him,  "  You  have 
"the  order  for  the  bedsteads  " — I  will  deal  with  the  number 
presently.  What  Mr.  Butcher  does  is  to  go  to  his  local 
tradesmen  and  through  an  agent  they  give  him  a  special 
discount  of  l^f  per  cent.,  and  that  is  the  profit  he  makes 
on  the  transaction.  If  Mr.  Whitfield  were  here  he  would 
tell  you  that.    So  it  clears  the  whole  matter  up. 

{The  Inspector.)  Then  there  is  the  mysterious  fact  that 
Mr.  Whitfield  suggests  he  should  sell  practically  the  same 
bedstead  for  19s.  Gd. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  no,  sir.     I  believe  it  is  a  different 
bedstead? — There  would  not  be  a  shilling  difference. 

Q.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  has  checked  it,  tells  me  this — of 
course,  that  is  not  the  price  list — if  you  look  at  those 
two  bedsteads  you  will  find,  while  the  prices  are  different, 
the  variation  in  the  majority  of  the  prices  is  about  the 
same  as  the  variations  between  19s.  6d.  and  26s. 
The  bedstead  which  Palmer  sent  to  us  was  one  number 
— I  have  not  got  the  list,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was 
• — and  the  bedstead  which  the  guardians  bought  was 
another.  The  difference  in  the  prices  between  these  two 
bedsteads  was  6s.  6d.  That  was  the  difference  between 
these  two  bedsteads  on  the  price  list  you  have  in  front  of 
you.    There  is  a  difference  there. 

(The  Inspector.)  Are  not  these  subject  to  that  dis- 
count ? 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  The  invoices  are  misleading,  because  the 
invoices  state  not. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  must  know — when  invoices  are 
issued  like  that — tradesmen's  discounts  are  never  shown. 

(Mr.  liohh.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  All  invoices  of  whole- 
sale firms  are  subject  to  discount.  Here  is  a  statement, 
and  there  is  no  discount  shown. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Really  this  is  too  childish. 

(]\[r.  Rohh.)  Yes,  it  is,  but  it  arises  from  your  ignorance 
of  commercial  matters. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  will  be  good  enough — Mr.  Robb 
ought  not  to  have  said  that. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Grant  

(Mr.  Grant.)  On  paper  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  sizes.  It  does  not  show  the  discount  of  7|  per 
cent.  It  shows  the  amount  charged  £98  and  he  pays 
£91.    And  the  receipt  is  given  for  it. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  discount  will  be  shown  in  the  letter. 
The  invoice  states  nett.  There  is  some  mystery  we  have 
not  probed  to  the  bottom. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  Mr. 
Whitfield  here  ?  Mr.  Robb  keeps  on  making  these 
suggestions  and  the  best  way  is  to  have  the  man  here. 


Mr.  J.  Anderson  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


(3Ir.  Grant.)  So  far  as  my  notes  go,  the  only  reference 

to  Mr.  Anderson  is  this.    "  Now,  Mr.  Haswell  "  Mr. 

Anderson,  you  just  attend  to  this  I  am  reading  : — 

"  (Q)  Now,  Mr.  Haswell,  do  you  know  anything  about 
"  this  alleged  drinking  of  beer  by  guardians  in  the  work- 
"  house  ?— Yes,  sir.  (Q)  What  took  place  ?  (The  In- 
"  specter.)  Stick  to  what  you  actually  know.  (The 
*'  witness.)  What  I  know  is  this.  I  have  on  many  occa- 
^'  sions  happened  to  be  in  the  beer  cellar  and  have  seen 
""  guardians  drinking — several  of  the  guardians.    (Q)  Can 


"  you  name  any  of  them?— Yes.    I  have  seen  Mr.  Peacook,  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  who  is  not  a  guardian  now  :  I  have  seen  Mr.  Smith   

"  there.    (Mr.  Robb.)   Do  not  be  afraid  ? — I  am  not       20  July. 

"  afraid.    I  am  just  thinking.    The  names  do  not  always   

"  occur  to  me.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Anderson  there  and  also 
"  Mr.  McCarthy.  (Q)  And  Mr.  McCarthy  ?— Yes.  (Q) 
"  Do  you  pledge  your  oath  you  have  actually  seen  them 
"  drinking  beer  in  the  cellar? — Yes.  (Q)  Have  you  ever 
"  seen  any  guardian  the  worse  for  drink  on  the  workhouse 
"  premises  ? — Yes,  sir.    (Q)  Who  have  you  seen?— I  have 
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Mr  Anderson.  ''  seen  Mr.  Anderson  on  several  occasions.    (Q)  Anyone 

I   ''else? — And  Mr.  Smith.    (Q)  And  anyone  else? — And 

20  July.  "  Mr.  McCarthy.  (Q)  Do  you  swear  that  you  have  actually 
"  seen  these  guardians  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  do.  (Q) 
"  Recently  ? — Recently.  (Q)  I  mean  you  realise  the 
'' gravity  of  the  circumstance  ? — I  do.  (Q)  Are  there  any 
"  other  guardians  you  have  seen  in  these  circumstances 
"  beyond  tbo«e  you  have  named  ? — No  others  occur  to  me 
"  just  now."  Mr.  Anderson,  that  is  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Haswell,  that  on  several  occasions,  he  has  seen  you 
the  worse  for  drink  on  the  workhouse  premises,  and 
that  it  has  taken  piace  recently.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that  statement? — Except  so  far  as  taking  a  glass  of  beer 
occasionally,  which  would  not  be  more  than  once  a  month, 
I  absolutely  deny  that  statement,  most  emphatically. 

Q.  Let  us  take  first  of  all  as  to  how  far  it  is  true,  Mr. 
Anderson.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — Five 
years  altogether. 

Q.  And  have  you,  as  a  guardian,  constantly  visited  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  on  an  average  about  once  a  week. 

Q.  And  you  say  on  about  one  visit  out  of  every  four 
•         you  have  had  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Whose  beer  was  it  ? — It  was  from  the  master's  cask, 
all  I  have  had.    I  could  explain  how  I  know  it. 

Q.  One  moment.  It  was  from  the  master's  cask.  Mr. 
Robb  all  through  this  examination  has  been  talking  about 
down  in  the  cellar.  Was  there  any  cellar  at  all  ? — I  have 
not  seen  any  cellar. 

Q.  Where  was  the  beer  kept  ? — In  the  beer  store. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  a  series  of  stores  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  workhouse  ? — There  was  a  corridor  and  a  series 
of  stores. 

Q.  And  one  of  these  rooms,  a  small  room,  was  used  for 
keeping  the  beer  that  was  used  for  the  inmates  ? — Ye?. 

Q.  And  there  was  also  a  cask  which  you  said  you  were 
told  belonged  to  the  master  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  himself, 
I  asked  him. 

,Q.  Was  that  kept  separate  from  the  inmates'  beei-? — 
Yes,  in  a  corner  by  itself. 

Q.  And  about  once  a  month  you  might  have  had  a  glass 
of  beer  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  the  seriousness  of  the  charge  is  this,  that  on 
several  occasions  you  have  been  the  worse  lor  drink  on 
the  workhouse  premises  ? — I  absolutely  deny  that. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  you  are  an  official  of  the  Stevedores' 
Union  ? — General  secretary. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  general  secretary  ? — 
Eleven  years. 

Q.  That  is  a  responsible  position  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  is  chosen  for  it  would  be  a  man, 
first  of  all  well  known  to  the  stevedores,  and  next  he  must 
be  a  man  of  character  ?— I  take  it  so,  sir.  I  may  say  I 
have  just  been  through  an  election,  and  returned  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one. 

Q.  Is  that  since  this  Inquiry,  Mr.  Anderson  ? — While  it 
has  been  going  on. 

Q.  Well,  now  there  is  another  charge  against  you, 
which  is  rather  a  different  charge.  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  Conoley,  examined  by  Mr.  Robb.  He  says  he 
had  seen  guardians  in  the  cellar  with  the  master 
drinking.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  any  person  in  the 
"  workhouse  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  have,  sir.  Who 
"  have  you  seen  ? — Mr.  Anderson.  You  saw  him  the 
"  worse  for  drink  ? — Yes.  When  did  you  see  him 
"  drunk  ? — I  cannot  specify  the  date.  I  mentioned  it 
"  to  Haswell,  and  said  :  Did  you  see  that  man  who  has 
"  gone  into  the  workhouse.  Who  is  he  ?  He  was  not 
"  sober.  I  saw  him  rolling  up  to  the  master's  house  ?  " 
So  Mr.  Conoley's  evidence  was  that  you  were  going  into 
the  workhouse,  and  as  you  were  going  through  the  porter's 
lodge  he  noticed  your  condition,  and  spoke  to  Haswell 
and  said  :  "  That  man  has  gone  into  the  workhouse — 
"  he  is  not  sober.  I  saw  him  rolling  up  to  the  master's 
"  house."  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  statement  ? — There 
is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  I  was  drunk. 
I  may  have  been  rolling.  Unfortunately,  I  walk  with  a 
sort  of  rolling  gait,  and  on  that  particular  night — I 
happen  to  remember  it  because  I  very  seldom  smoke  a 
cigar  at  all,  but  on  that  particular  night  I  did  have  a 
cigar — and  something  drew  my  attention  to  the  lodge, 
I  noticed  a  conclave  of  officials  and  turned  round  suddenly, 
and  met  a  person  coming  up  a  short  lane  from  the  corner 


where  I  stood.  I  reeled  round  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
I  was  trying  to  look  at  two  of  them  at  once  and  slipped 
oflP  the  kerb  and  nearly  fell  on  to  him.  I  remember  the 
incident  for  the  reason  that  I  was  smoking  the  cigar. 

Q.  And  it  is  so  rarely  you  smoke  a  cigar,  that  you 
remember  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Put  it  generally  thus  :  During  the  whole  time  you 
have  been  a  guardian  have  you  ever  been  in  the  work- 
house the  worse  for  drink  ? — [  absolutely  deny  that  any 
time  I  have  been  transacting  the  guardians'  business  I 
have  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Q.  And  while  you  may  have  occasionally  had  a  glass 
of  beer  with  the  master,  it  has  always  been  on  the  under- 
standing of  a  statement  made  to  you  that  it  was  his  own 
private  cask  from  which  the  beer  was  drawn  ? — Yes,  sir. 
T  would  like  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
had  the  first  glass  of  beer.  We  had  been  sitting  on  the 
committee  from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  nearly 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  coffee  was  pasrsed 
round  the  master  noticed  that  I  did  not  drink  any,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  prefer  a  glass  of  beer.  I  thought 
he  was  joking,  and  I  said  "  Yes,  I  am  going  to  have  one 
"  when  I  get  outside."  He  said  :  "  I  can  give  you  one 
"  inside."  We  went  along  to  this  store.  I  did  not  know 
where  we  were  going.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
there,  and  he  drew  a  glass  of  ale.  I  asked  him  what  beer 
it  was.  I  put  the  question  to  him  straight.  He  said, 
"  Oh,  it  is  all  right.  That  is  my  own  cask.  I  can  show 
"  you  the  invoice."    I  hesitated  even  then. 

Q.  The  cask  was  standing  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
store  away  from  the  casks  with  the  inmates'  beer  ? — Yes, 
he  pointed  out  a  row  of  casks  of  inmates'  beer,  and  in  a 
corner  entirely  by  itself  was  a  smaller  36-gallon.  The 
others  looked  to  me  like  52. 

Q.  I  have  been  in  the  cellar,  Mr.  Anderson.  When  you 
go  in  there  is  a  table  right  across  the  room,  is  there  not  ? 
— It  is  a  few  boards  nailed  together,  with  a  piece  of 
linoleum. 

Q.  As  you  go  into  the  room  on  the  right-hand  side 
there  is  a  beer  trestle,  upon  which  the  inmates'  casks  are 
put  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  the  master's  cask  ? — On  the  opposite 
side  ;  just  the  other  side  of  the  cupboard,  which  forms 
an  angle,  and  in  the  angle  on  the  further  side  of  the 
cupboard. 

Q.  Furthest  from  the  door  ? — Furthest  from  the  door. 
The  cask  was  resting  on  a  trestle.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  statements  I  want  to  make,  sir.  There  is  one  other 
statement  I  wish  to  deny  first  of  all  before  I  make  any 
more  statements,  and  that  is  the  statement  of  the  inmate 
Crosbie  that  he  saw  me  going  into  the  master's  room  with 
a  lady  guardian. 

Q.  I  do  not  follow  that  ? — Well,  it  is  so. 

{Mr  Robh.)  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — Oh,  I  have. 
I  have  a  recollection  of  the  statement  I  mean. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Quite  right.  It  is  my  cross-examination. 
Crosbie  was  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  guardian. 
He  said,  -'The  name  of  the  guardian  would  be  mostly 
"McCarthy."  "Who  were  the  others  "  ?  "I  have  also 
"  seen  Mr.  AndeTson  there"  ? — There  is  also  a  statement 
that  I  went  with  a  lady  guardian. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing  ? — 
Well,  it  was  in  the  Press.  I  have  good  reaton  to 
remember  it,  Mr.  Robb,  you  know.  I  mean  ladies  read 
the  newspapers  as  well  as  men. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  was  the  question  you  were  on, 
Mr.  Anderson  ? — I  want  to  unhesitatingly  deny  that  state- 
ment, that  I  went  into  the  master's  sitting  room  with  a 
lady  guardian.  I  just  want  to  explain.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  unreliability  of  some  of  the  evidence.  It 
was  on  the  night  of  the  old  men's  outing  last  year.  My 
wife  went  down  to  help  cut  up  for  and  serve  the  old  men, 
and  I  met  her  and  we  went  into  the  house  together,  and 
it  was  my  wife  who  went  into  the  master's  sitting  room 
with  me. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — 
That  is  all  the  denials  I  want  to  make.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  else  affecting  my  personal  character,  but 
I  want  to  make  one  general  statement  as  to  work  in  the 
docks.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  people  in  Poplar 
who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  First,  perhaps  Mr.  Robb  would  like  to 
question  you. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Anderson,  are  you  now  on  the  list  of 
municipal  electors.     Have  you  any  qualification  to  serve 
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as  a  guardian  at  the  present  time  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
list,  so  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  know,  do  not  you,  that  your  qualification  has 
ceased  'i — I  am  not  sure  it  has. 

,Q.  You  have  been  informed  ? — I  am  not  sure  it  has, 
I  say. 

Q.  Have  you  been  so  informed  by  the  town  clerk  ? — 
No. 

Q.  No  information  that  the  entries  were  made  in  error, 
and  that  you  had,  in  fact,  no  qualification  at  all  V — I  have 
had  no  information  of  an  entry  being  made  in  error  yet. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  entry  you  are  referring  to  V 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  "live  at  the  Maritime  Hall, 
West  India  Dock  Road '? — I  suggest  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  entered  as  a  service  voter.  You  are  not 
qualified? — I  suggest  your  information  is  altogether 
wrong. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  I  suggest  you  do  not  really  live  there  ? — 
Well,  you  are  quite  right,  T  do  not ;  I  did  not  say  I  did. 

Q.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  that  you  get  your  qualifica- 
tion as  a  service  voter,  although  you  don't  live  there  'i — 
No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Where  is  it  ? — I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  the  running  for  you. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  claimed  a  service  vote  in  respect  of 
the  Maritime  Hall,  West  India  Dock  Road,  a  place  where 
you  do  not  reside  V — I  suggest  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  respect  to  what  premises  do  you  claim  ? — When  ? 
Q.  Prior  to  last  year  V — When  I  was  elected  I  was  on 
the  register. 

Q.  Yes,  but  how  did  you  get  on  to  the  register  V — 
Because  1  was  entitled  to  be  on. 

Ql  Did  you  claim  a  service  vote  ? — No. 

Q.  In  respect  of  these  premises  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  in  fact  reside  there? — Yes,  I  did 
lasc  year. 

_Q.  Then  I  suggest  to  you,  you  have  been  told  the 
entry  is;  wrong.  It  was  made  by  a  wrong  statement  ? — 
I  want  to  tell  you  there  is  no  eatry.  If  you  don't  know, 
I  may  as  well  inform  you. 

Q.  What  is  your  qualification  ? — You  mean  what 
wa^  it. 

Q.  No,  at  the  present  time,  what  is  it  ? — My  qualifica- 
tion is  I  am  elected  a  member  till  next  year. 

'  Q.  Although  you  have  no  qualiBcaiion  there  as  a  voter 
or  a  guardian  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  pay  rates,  £30  a  year 
now., 

-'Q.'  Where  ?— The  Maritime  Hall. 
Q.  You  do  not  pay  them  ? — I  pay  a  proportion  of  them. 
Q.  You  do  not  reside  there? — No. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  not  entitled  to  claim  a  vote  ? — 
I  am  entitled  to  claim  a  vote  on  those  premises  just  as 
'syell  as  members  of  the  municipal  alliance  are  on  those 
little  wooden  huts  in  the  docks. 

Q.  What  is  the  Maritime  Hall  ? — A  large  building. 

,  Q.  You  are  not  the  tenant  of  it,  are  you  ? — Yes,  one  of 
them. 

;  Q.  One  of  them  in  the  sense  that  any  member  of  the 
association  is  a  tenant  ? — No.  No,  I  have  two  offices  there. 
I  have  the  exclusive  use  of  them. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  claim  a  service  vote  in 
respect  of  those  premises  well  knowing  you  do  not  reside 
there  and  are  not  qualified  in  respect  of  them  ? — I  do  not 
do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  will  leave  that  ? — Your  information 
is  entirely  wrong. 

Q.  I  see,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Madeley,  you  say  you  may 
have  had  a  glass  of  beer  with  him  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  other  guardians  were  having  glasses  of 
beer  with  Mr.  Madeley  ? — Yes. 

'  Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  a  dignified  and  proper  thing 
that  you,  the  elected  representative  of  the  ratepayers, 
should  receive  free  beer  from  the  hands  of  your  servant  ? 
— The  hands  of  my  servant  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — I  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a  slave.  I  do 
not  take  those  views  of  life. 

Q[.  I  quite  agree? — Because  a  person  is  in  my  employ- 
ment I  should  not  treat  him  like  a  dog.    If  I  went  to  his 


house  and  he  asked  me  to  have  a  glass  of  beer,  I  should  Mr.  Anderson. 

have  it  with  him.  ^   

Q.  A  good  many  other  people  did  too  ? — Very  likely      20  July., 
they  diJ. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  you  were  encouraging  the 
man  to  extravagant  expenditure  ? — No,  if  I  thought  he 
was  living  above  his  position,  I  should  be  the  first  one 
to  stop  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  was  living  at  the  rate  of  £1,500  a 
yeir  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  he  had  as  many  as  three  broughams 
one  night  ?— No. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  followed  the  evidence  ? — I  have 
heard  this  evidence  here,  but  I  do  not  bdlieve  OQe  hilf 
of  it. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  it  was  well  known  this  man  was 
living  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  his  income  ? — Who  do  you 
suggest  it  was  known  to  ? 

Q.  To  you,  sir? — I  emphatically  deny  it  was  known 
to  me. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  consider  it  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  your  position  to  accept  beer  at  the  hands  of 
the  workhouse  master  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  That  is  the  view  you  take  of  your  duties  ? — I  take 
the  view  that  because  a  man  is  an  employee  of  this  board 
I  am  not  going  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  something 
beneath  me,  as  if  he  was  not  fit  to  be  touched,  like  an  un- 
clean being. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  you  accepted  benefits  at  his  hands, 
and  that  you  conferred  benefits  upon  him  in  the  way  of 
allowances  ? — I  absolutely  deny  it. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  guardians  who  voted  for  him 
having  £50  for  disturbance  when  the  electric  bght  was 
installed  in  his  house  ? — No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  guardian  would  vote  for  a  man, 
having  had  his  judgment  biassed  by  gifts  of  free  beer  ? — • 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  I  accept  your  statement.  Do  you  know  whether 
any  f.'uardian  voted  on  matters  of  that  description 
personally  benefiting  Mr.  Madeley  who  might  have  had 
his  judgment  biassed  by  gifts  of  free  beer  ? — I  know  all 
the  members  of  the  board  personally,  and  I  do  not 
believe  a  man  on  the  board  would  be  influenced  by  a 
glass  of  beer  ? 

Q.  Or  several  glasses  ? — By  20,  if  you  like. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  guardians  who  hold  a 
dignified  and  responsible  position  should  put  themselves 
in  a  position  of  receiving  benefits  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  servants,  who  might  ask  for  benefits  in  return  ? — 
I  do  not  take  it  in  that  light  at  all.  I  may  say,  if  I 
had  somebody  in  my  employment,  and  went  to  his  house, 
and  he  asked  me  to  have  a  glass  of  beer,  he  would  not 
be  trying  to  bribe  me  to  increase  his  salary,  which  I 
would  not  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  man  was  in  a  position  to 
give  to  you  guardians,  or  those  who  drink,  free  beer? — 
He  was  in  a  position  to  give  us  all  we  had. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  so. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  proper  and  dignified  thing, 
consistent  with  your  public  duty,  to  take  it  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  have  never  been  drunk  on  the 
workhouse  premises  ? — I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  drunk  anywhere  ? — Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  is  a  direct  personal  insult. 

{The  Inspector.)  1  do  not  think  you  should  ask 
him  that? — I  think  it  is  a  direct  personal  insult.  I 
might  ask  Mr.  Robb  that,  or  plenty  of  people. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Anderson,  can  you,  as  a  guardian, 
explain  what  becomes  of  this  10  per  cent,  waste  in  respect 
to  the  beer  ? — I  take  Mr.  Walton's  explanation  as  being  a 
fair  one.  Since  this  Inquiry  has  been  on  I  have  spoken  to 
several  publicans,  and  they  say  in  their  line  actually  they 
lose  from  2\  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  2^  per  cent,  is  the 
lowest  percentage  of  waste  I  have  been  able  to  find  up 
till  now. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
10  per  cent.,  not  more  nor  less  ? — I  suppose  they  strike  an 
average.  ,  , 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? — If  there  is  a  little 
drop  left  one  quarter  perhaps  that  counter-balances  the 
extra  waste  in  the  next. 
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Mr.  Anderson.      Q.  That  is  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view,  yes. 

20~Jal  ^'  think  it  is  all  genuine  waste,  the  10  per  cent.  ? 
 ^'      — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  this  cellar,  or  room,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  a 
counter  with  glasses  on  ? — It  had  a  few  boards  nailed 
together  with  a  piece  of  linoleum  on  it.  You  must  have 
something  to  stand  stuff  on  when  it  is  being  served  out 
to  the  officers. 

Q.  You  mean  the  inmates  ? — No,  it  is  served  out  to 
some  of  the  officers,  who  carry  it  to  the  inmates.  I  may 
say  this  :  I  have  been  in  that  cellar  plenty  of  times  and 
never  tasted  the  beer.  I  have  seen  beer  served  out  and 
never  touched  it,  because  I  did  not  feel  like  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  remember  the  particular  night  referred 
to  by  the  chaplain  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  us  the  date  ;  perhaps  you  can  V — I 
do  not  propose  to,  I  am  not  going  to  make  your  case  for 
you,  Mr.  Robb  ;  you  have  got  plenty  of  servants  to  run 
about.    Let  them  run  about  and  find  out. 

Q.  As  you  say  you  remember  the  particular  night,  I 
think  you  can  give  me  the  date  V- — ^Well,  I  am  not  going  to. 

Q.  What  you  said  was  this — when  you  got  to  the  gate 
you  saw  a  conclave  of  officers  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  officials  ? — -No. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  conclave  of 
officers  ■? — You  will  have  to  find  out  by  other  sources  than 
through  me. 

Q.  Do  not  you  appreciate,  Mr.  Anderson,  if  there  were 
other  officers  there  besides  Haswell,  some  of  them  might 
clear  you  of  this  imputation? — Not  that  particular  gang 
would  not. 

Q.  Who  was  in  that  particular  gang  you  saw  at  the 
gate  ? — I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  I  have  told  you 
once,  and  you  cannot  wriggle  it  out  of  me  in  any 
other  way. 

'  Q.  I  am  doing  it  for  your  own  interest  ? — I  know 

you  are. 

Q.  There  is  an  imputation  against  you  ? — ^Well,  and 
I  have  denied  it. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  conclave  of  officers  at  the 
gats.  I  want  to  know  who  there  was,  in  order  that  you 
might  have  them  here  to  clear  you,  or  the  reverse  ? — 
Same  old  gang. 

Q.  Who  were  they.  Is  there  a  gang  or  a  clique? — 
Yes. 

Q.  I  see  ;  how  long  has  that  been  going  on  ?■ — Some 
considerable  time,  I  learn  now.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  reported  it  ? — Because  I  did 
not  know  they  were  a  clique  at  the  time. 

Q.  They  might  not  have  been  a  clique.  You  had 
better  give  us  the  names  ? — No,  I  am  not  going  to. 

Q.  I  really  appeil  to  you  ? — You  can  appeal  if  you  like. 

Q.  For  your  own  sake,  tell  us  the  names  of  these 
people  ? — Do  not  worry  about  the  matter,  sir,  I  will  look 
after  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  you  were  seen  both  by  Haswell 
and  the  chaplain  ? — Haswell  was  at  the  gates,  and 
Conoley  came  round  the  corner,  and  I  nearly  trod  on 
his  toes. 

Q.  You  say  that  both  their  statements  are  deliberately 
false  ? — To  put  it  mildly,  I  say  they  were  mistaken. 

Q.  Haswell  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  because  he 
says  he  has  seen  you  on  several  occasions  ? — You  know 
Haswell  as  well  as  I  do  now  ;  yoa  can  give  that  statement 
its  proper  value. 

Q.  Haswell,  you  discovered  ? — I  have  recently. 

I  did  not  know  his  character  till  I  began  to  inquire  just 
now. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  it  all  out  at  once.  What  have 
you  got  against  Haswell  ? — That  will  all  come  forth  at 
the  proper  time. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  now  ? — But  you  cannot  have  it  now, 
you  will  have  it  when  I  am  ready, 

Q.  You  know  you  gave  Haswell  a  testimonial  as  to 
his  excellent  character  at  the  end  of  last  year  ?  —  I 
opposed  it. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  like  Haswell,  then  ? — No,  I  had 
my  doubts  about  the  man. 


Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  against  him? — . 
You  will  know  all  in  due  course,  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will. 

Q.  I  think  in  justice — the  Local  Government  Board 
are  inquiring  into  the  whole  matter  ? — I  know  all  about 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  something  against  him  ? — Whatever  there 
is  about  him  you  will  know  in  due  course. 

Q.  Then  you  have  something  ? — Whatever  there  is,  if 
there  is  anything,  you  will  know  in  due  course. 

Q.  Do  not  yon  think  it  is  terribly  hard  these  things 
should  be  hanging  over  the  two  officials  ? — What  things  ? 

Q.  These  vague  insinuations  ? — I  have  had  worse  than 
that  on  my  head. 

Q.  Now  you  aie  repeating  the  process.  Do  not  yon 
think  you  ought  to  have  mercy,  and  tell  us  what  you 
have  got  against  them  ? — At  the  proper  time. 

Q.  Then  you  reserve  particulars  of  that  conclave  of 
officers,  and  the  insinuations  against  Haswell  and  the 
chaplain  ? — I  do.  There  are  several  other  things  I  want 
to  mention. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  say  there  are  several  other  things 
you  want  to  mention  ? — I  think  the  Inspector  is  going 
to  ask  me. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  glass  of  beer  with  Mr.  Madeley 
about  once  a  month  ? — Well,  roughly  speaking — I  never 
took  any  account — but  I  should  say,  roughly  speaking, 
about  one  visit  in  four. 

Q.  And  you  go  once  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  taking  it  quite  roughly,  you  only  had  a 
glass  of  beer  once  a  month  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Robb's  talk  about  dignity 
comes  to.  Take  the  18  gallon  cask.  I  find  the  18  gallon 
cask  holds  144  pints  each,  288  half -pints,  because  a  glass 
is  little  less  than  half-a-pint — we  may  say  fairly  an 
18-gallon  cask  would  hold  300  glasses.  You  had  one  a 
month.    That  would  be  twelve  in  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  five  years  you  would  have  had  sixty? — 
Yes.  I  may  say  it  is  only  within  the  last  18  months  I 
have  had  any  beer  at  all. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  less  still  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had,  then,  about  20  glasses  in  the  whole 
time  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  about  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  one-fifth  part  of  an  18-gallon  cask? 

(jl/?-.  Robb.)  Less  10  per  cent.? — There  was  no  waste 
in  my  glass. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  There  was  no  10  per  cent,  there.  What 
does  this  beer  cost,  18  gallons;  have  you  any  idea  at 
all  ? — No,  I  have  not  calculated.  I  know  you  can  get  a 
good  glass  of  bitter  for  2d. 

Q.  It  was  about  a  shilling  a  gallon,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  was  it  not? — Yes,  it  works  out  at  about 
Is.  id.,  I  think. 

Q.  The  total  amount  of  beer  you  had  with  Mr.  Madeley 
might  come  altogether  to  about  Is.  6d.  ? — Certainly  not 
more. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  asked  about  Madeley'.s  position^ 
What  was  his  salary  ?— £210,  I  think. 

Q.  Take  it  at  £200,  the  figures  given  to  me.  That 
was  £200  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  he  had  free  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Light?— Yes. 

Q.  Water?— Yes. 

Q.  Coal?— Yes. 

Q.  And  other  provisions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  All  he  had  to  pay  for  out  of  £200  was  his  clothes^ 
and  pleasures  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  £200  a  year  to 
pay  for  my  clothes  and  pleasures.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  position  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  the  glass  of  beer,  or  the  20  glasses  you  may 
have  had  with  him  was  nothing  to  him  ? — I  should 
think  no. 

Q.  And  nothing  to  you  ? — No. 

Q.  If  he  came  to  your  house,  would  you  have  offered 
him  a  glass  ? — I  should  have  given  the  same  to  him. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  was  consistent  with  your 
conduct  as  a  guardian  to  offer  a  glass  of  beer  to  a  maii 
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if  he  happened  to  come  to  your  house  ? — Certainly,  I 
should. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  consistent  for  any  other 
guardian  in  the  country,  if  the  master  came  to  his  house 
to  offer  him  refreshment? — I  understand  it  is  the  general 
custom.  If  the  most  menial  officer  under  the  board 
came  to  my  house,  I  would  ask  him  to  have  refresh- 
ments. If  he  was  a  teetotaler  I  would  give  him  a  cup  of 
tea  and  something  to  eat. 

{The  Inspector.')  What  sort  of  beer  would  the  master 
have  in  his  cask  ? — Bitter  ale. 

Q.  What  sort  of  beer  was  it  for  the  inmates  ? — Stout. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  docks  for  some 
years,  have  not  you  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  speak  about  it  ? — I  want  to  speak 
of  the  last  two  years,  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? — A  stevedore.  I  may  say  I  was 
brought  to  Poplar  36  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  here 
ever  since  in  the  shipping  industry.  I  was  12  years  at 
sea,  and  the  remainder  of  my  time  I  have  been  a 
stevedore. 

Q.  Having  worked  at  your  trade,  Mr.  Anderson,  you 
were  chosen  as  secretary  of  your  particular  union  ? — 
General  secretary. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  you  can  speak  from  experience  as  a 
worker  in  the  trade  union  ? — I  was  branch  secretary  five 
years,  and  then  I  was  elected  general  secretary.  As  to 
the  general  conditions  of  work  in  the  docks  these  past 
two  years,  this  last  winter  and  the  winter  previous— I  had 
not  already  made  a  note  as  to  that — but  I  see  that  Mr. 
McGullum  referred  to  that  while  he  was  in  the  witness 
chair  ;  and  he  admitted  he  did  not  know  much  about  the 
practical  work  at  the  docks.  I  do,  and  I  can  say,  with 
the  exception  of  1895,  during  the  whole  of  my  35  years' 
experience  of  Poplar,  as  boy  and  man,  I  have  never 
known  the  state  of  poverty  to  be  so  great.  It  has  been 
absolutely  deplorable.  Out  of  our  membership  in  Poplar, 
I  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  say  that  for  weeks  and 
weeks  at  a  time,  not  a  quarter  of  our  membership  has 
been  employed 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  union  ? — 
4,000,  spread  round  the  coasts — roughly  speaking,  about 
1,200  in  Poplar. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  4,000  employed  almost  per- 
manently ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  comes  to  per  week  ? — -A  very 
small  proportion — about  2i  per  cent. 

Q.  They  would  have  a  special  ticket,  would  they  not  ? 
— Not  because  they  were  engaged  permanently  by  the 
employer,  but  because  they  are  standing  at  a  weekly 
salary. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  casually  employed  ? — The 
whole  of  the  remainder. 

Q.  Some  of  that  remainder  would  get  employment  very 
much  oftener  than  others? — Yes,  according  to  their 
ability. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  of  your 
union  ? — A  man  must  be  able  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Has  he  got  to  pay  a  contribution  ? — Yes,  he  pays  a 
weekly  contribution. 

Q.  How  much  ? — It  varies  sometimes.  There  is  a 
standing  contribution  of  4s.  4c?.  per  quarter,  and  then 
there  are  levies  and  various  other  things. 

Q.  If  he  cannot  pay  his  contribution  does  he  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  your  society  ? — Oh,  no  ;  we  give  him 
privileges — time  to  pay  ;  we  give  him  three  months' 
grace. 

Q.  So  that  would  enable  you  to  know  pretty  well  what 
sort  of  employment  your  men  were  getting  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefits  attaching  to  your  union  ? — 
Incapacitation  benefits,  strike,  and  lock  out. 

Q.  Not  out-of-work  benefits  ? — No. 

Q.  You  could  not  do  it  ? — We  could  not  do  it  on  the 
contribution. 

Q.  Every  year  have  you  had  men  out  in  the  same  sort 
of  way  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Not  in  the  same  proportion  ? — No,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1895,  when  we  had  the  six  weeks'  frost  so  that 
practically  everybody  was  out  of  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  trade  now  ? — I  should  like 
to  go  back  to  1895  first.    You  see  the  condition  of 
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things,  generally,  had  been  so  much  better  prior  to  the  Mr.  Anderson, 

six  weeks'  frost  that  men  were  able  to  tide  over  the  six   

weeks  far  better  than  they  had  been  able  to  get  over  the      20  July, 
past  two  winters. 

Q.  What  you  say  is  that  the  last  depression  was  longer, 
and  the  men's  means  exhausted  ? — It  has  been  going  down 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  I  think  we  have  got  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  our  resources. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  now  ? — -Only  slightly.     I  am  com- 
paring the  summer  season  you  see. 

Q.  Do  you  make  returns  from  your  union  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — Yes,  every  month. 

Q.  How  do  those  returns  compare  with  this  time  last 
year  ? — There  is  a  slight  improvement. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  can  give  the  Inspector  the  figures  for 
every  month,  can't  you,  showing  the  number  of  men  who 
have  not  kept  up  their  contributions? — Yes,  and  showing 
the  number  of  men  who,  atter  six  months'  have  had  to 
cease  membership. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  first  of  all — your  books  would 
show  when  a  man,  say  for  instance,  October,  1904,  your 
books  for  that  month  would  show  the  number  of  men 
who  had  failed  to  pay  their  contributions  for  that  month  ? 
— ^The  men  struck  out  ? 

Q.  No,  the  men  who  failed  to  pay  their  contributions  ? 
— The  arrears. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  monthly  or  quarterly  ? — Quarterly,  as 
a  rule. 

Q.  The  first  week  in  the  quarter  or  the  last  ? — The 
first  week  in  the  quarter. 

Q.  Let  us  have  Christmas,  1904  ;  your  returns  would 
show  the  number  of  men  in  the  quarter  who  had  failed  to 
pay  their  quarterly  contributions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  would  show  the  number  of  men  who  in  that 
quarter  were  struck  out  because  they  did  not  pay  the 
contributions  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  useful. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  all  summarised  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  I  should  suggest  is,  we  did  get  out 
returns,  first  of  all  counting  from  1904.  Mr.  Anderson 
might  take  1901,  1905,  and  1906  ?— For  the  Christmas 
quarters  ? 

Q.  No,  no  ;  take  these  three  years,  and  then  see  in  each 
quarter,  March,  June,  September,  and  Christmas,  first  of 
all  the  number  of  men  each  quarter  who  failed  to  pay  the 
quarterly  contribution  then  due  ;  and,  secondly,  the  men 
who  were  struck  out  altogether  and  ceased  to  be  members 
in  that  quarter  because  they  were  six  months  behind.  If 
you  could  show  all  this  for  the  three  years  it  would  be  a 
useful  figure  for  us,  and  if  you  could  show  also  for  each 
quarter  the  total  number  of  men  in  this  district.  How 
does  Poplar  show  in  your  books.  You  do  not  show  it, 
I  suppose,  as  a  union  ? — No,  as  a  district.  We  have  got 
five  branches  in  Poplar,  but  all  the  members  do  not 
necessarily  reside  in  Poplar. 

Q.  But,  besides  the  five  branches  in  Poplar,  what  is  the 
next  nearest  branch  you  have  got  ? — Over  at  Cannin" 
Town. 

Q.  How  many  there  ? — One. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  to  that  ? — The  nearest  further 
away  from  there  is  Tilbury. 

Q,  That  is  a  long  way  off  ? — But  that  does  not  affect 
us  much.    There  are  only  about  90  members. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  nearest  branch  you  have  got  is  some- 
where on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  on  the  other  si  ie. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  taking  these  six  branches,  the  five 
Poplar  branches,  the  one  at  Canning  Town  

{The  Inspector.)  They  were  not  all  five  in  Poplar? — 
There  are  five  in  Poplar. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Five  in  Poplar,  one  at  Canning  Town, 
and  one  at  Tilbury  ? — One  at  Deptford,  and  one  at 
Rotherhithe. 

Q.  I  think  we  might  take  these  six,  but  if  you  would 
like  to  have  Deptford,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  able  to  get  it  ? — All  this  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  my  executive  committee. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  I  think  a  useful  word  from  you  to 
the  executive  would  explain  the  circumstances  ? — I  will 
explain  the  circumstances. 
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Mr. Anderson.      (The  Inxpector.)  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hartley's  evi- 
~r~"        dence.    What,  he  said  was  this — the  condition  of  casual 
20  July.      labour  in  the  docks  has  steadily  improved  during  his 
experience  ? — Casual  labour  ?    It  is  distinctly  worse. 

Q.  The  employment  may  be  worse,  but  there  are  fewer 
casual  labourers  than  there  were  ? — Well,  the  Dock  Com- 
pany have  made  a  number  of  men  permanent,  but  the 
condition  of  those  remaining  is  very  much  worse. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  best  men  would  be  taken  on  ? — 
Yes,  and  at  the  least  excuse  they  are  chucked  out  and 
made  casual. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? — No,  sir  ;  it  has  been 
inferred,  or  implied,  that  directly  a  man  is  out  of  work 
he  rushes  up  to  here  in  consequence  of  the  invitation 
of  somebody  or  other  ;  and  he  rushes  up  here  with  a 
big  sack  over  his  shoulder  and  goes  away  with  a  sack 
full  of  food.  I  absolutely  deny  that.  I  have  had  to 
induce  men.  I  have  had  cases  where  neighbours  have 
come  to  me,  or  lodgers  in  the  same  house,  and  told  me 
of  people  who  have  been  absolutely  starving,  and  they 
have  starved  rather  than  come  to  this  place  for  relief. 
I  have  gone  and  found  them — I  have  gone  up  into  the 
room  and  seen  a  man  and  wife  and  six  children  sitting 
without  a  fire,  without  a  scrap  of  anvthinqr  in  the  cup- 
board or  on  the  table;  and  they  would  not  come  down 
here.  I  have  had  to  implore  them  to  come  round  here 
and  get  some  food.  That  is  not  a  single  instance  either, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  always  supported 
out-relief  as  against  taking  men  into  the  house  is  this 
casual  labour.  He  may  be  in  a  permanent  gang,  and  if  he 
is  not  out  every  morning  that  gang  may  be  taken  on 
and  his  place  filled,  and  possibly  he  Io«es  his  position  in 
the  gang,  perhaps  for  six  months.  That  is  the  constant 
dread  always  in  the  mind  of  these  men.  They  must  be 
there  every  morning.  We  have  five  calls  a  day — a  call  at 
7  o'clock,  a  call  at  8  o'clock,  a  call  at  9  o'clock,  a  call  at 
1  o'clock,  and  at  6  in  the  evening.  I  have  known  men 
attend  each  of  these  calls  every  day  for  six  weeks,  and 
not  get  a  hand's  turn,  and  yet  they  are  bound  to  go  on 
living  in  hope,  hoping  upon  hope  the  next  time  to  be 
called  to  bring  in  two  or  three  hours'  employment  so  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  house. 


Q.  If  they  did  not  get  out-door  relief  ? — They  would 
starve  or  else  go  into  the  house. 

Q.  So  that  the  master  who  employed  them,  or  the  dock 
company  which  employed  them  base  their  industry  on  the 
giving  of  out-door  relief  by  the  guardians? — I  do  not 
think  that  follows.  It  does  not  affect  ours.  A  man  who 
has  been  receiving  relief,  or  a  man  who  has  been  out  of 
work,  when  he  goes  to  resume  his  employment  gets 
exactly  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  if  he  had  been  workinw 
all  along.  ° 

Q.  Quite  so.  That  is  not  quite  my  point.  You  have 
said  these  casual  men  wait  weeks,  attending  every  roll 
call,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment? — Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  form  of  employment  of  hired  labour 

is  for  the  convenience  of  the  dock  companies  ? — No, 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  dock  company  ;  it  is  the 
master  stevedores. 

Q.  Or  for  the  master  stevedores  ? — Yes,  well,  they 
cannot  estimate  their  requirements. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  is  convenient  to  them  to  have  these 
men  waiting  for  employment  ? — Yes,  they  are  to  some 
extent  interchangeable. 

Q.  These  men  cannot  possibly  wait  for  employment 
earning  nothinar,  unless  they  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
guardians  ? — They  would  either  have  to  starve  or  go 
into  the  house.  I  have  seen  some  go  into  the  house 
rather  than  starve,  with  the  consequence  that  they  are 
there  to-day.  I  could  show  you  a  dozen  there  to-day  who 
will  never  be  able  to  come  out,  I  am  afraid. 

Grant.)  Mr.  Whitfield  is  on  his  way  here,  sir. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  call  Mr.  Whitfield.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  You  had 
better  leave  that  in  my  hands. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  please. 

(The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  we  accept  his  statement. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Of  course,  but  I  should  like  a  few  words 
with  Mr.  Butcher  as  to  what  he  meant  

(The  Inspector.)  But  if  he  writes  it  • 

(Mr.  Grant.)  If  he  writes  it,  it  will  do  just  as  well,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  J.  T.  McCarthy  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  (Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  Post  Office 

McCarthy,     staff,  are  you  not,  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  ? — Yes. 

90  Tni  Q-  -^^^   when   were   you   elected   a   guardian  ? — In 

^  February,  1903. 

Q.  And  you  were  put  on  the  house  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  elected  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — In  1904.    I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Now,  is  your  employment  at  the  Post  Office  such 
that  you  can  go  there  when  you  like,  practically,  to  do 
your  work  ? — To  the  Post  Office  ? 

Q  I  mean  so  long  as  you  put  in  there  a  proper  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day,  you  can  choose  whether  you  work 
morning  or  night  ? — No,  no.  The  working  hours  are 
laid  down,  but  by  reason  of  seniority  you  are  given  a 
choice  of  duties. 

Q.  The  result  is  you  may  sometimes  be  at  work  at  the 
Post  Office  in  the  morning,  and  at  other  times  you  might 
be  at  work  at  night  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And,  as  you  are  senior,  you  can  choose  very  much 
whether  you  will  take  those  duties  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  of  being 
elected  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  were  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  you  determined,  as  far  as  was  in  your  power, 
that  you  would  see  that  the  house  was  made  a  thoroughly 
good  house,  and,  as  a  result,  you  were  there  every  day  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  elected  chairman,  and 
the  records  show  it.  Now  there  are  five  charges  against 
you  ;  first  of  all  you  are  charged  with  drinking  the 
guardians'  beer.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — 
Drinking  the  guardians'  beer  ? 

Q.  Drinking  beer  belonging  to  the  ratepayers? — I 
deny  it. 

Q.  Is  that  true  ? — That  is  not  true. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Anderson's  statement  of  what  the 
beer  store  is  like,  and  how  it  is  kept.  Is  that  correct  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  correct. 


Q.  And  have  you  gone  to  the  beer  room  with  the 
master  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  had  beer  there  with  him  ?— Sometimes. 

Q.  And  has  that  always  been  drawn  from  the  master's 
cask  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  I  have  not  always  had  it  when  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  occasional  beer  with  him  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  beer  from  the  casks  which 
were  there  for  the  inmates  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  ."aid  you  had  brandy  and  lemonade  belong- 
ing to  the  guardians.  Is  that  true  ? — I  should  not  take 
brandy  and  lemonade. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  remember,  have  you  ever  had  any 
brandy  and  lemonade  at  all  ? — Never. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  stated  you  had  meals  with  the 
master  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  I  have  had  a  meal  with 
him  occasionally — about  once  or  twice  a  month. 

Q.  How  did  that  occur  ? — We  sat  there  talking,  and  he 
would  invite  me  to  lunch  or  supper  as  it  might  be,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  waiting  for  him. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  have  a  meal  •with  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Madeley  been  to  your  house  ? — I  believe 
he  has  once,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  It  is  said  next  that  you  were  seen  drunk  on  the 
workhouse  premises.  Is  that  true  or  false  ? — Absolutely 
false. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Greaves  said  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  with  him  in  public-houses  ? — I  never  saw 
Mr.  Greaves,  to  my  knowledge,  at  all.  I  saw  him  coming 
up  stairs  to-day  and  he  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Robb  said  : — "  (Q)  I  want  to  know.  You  see 
"  you  were  a  contractor  holding  contracts.  I  want  to 
"  know  who  of  your  employers  at  that  time  were  in  the 
"  habit  of  meeting  you  at  public-houses,  discussing  mat- 
"  ters  of  business  with  you  ? — I  have  had  a  drink  with 
"  quite  six  or  seven  different  guardians  without  anything 
"  wrong  accruing  from  it.    (Q)  What  were  their  names, 
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"  please?  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  go  through 
"the  list.  Was  Mr.  Crooks  one  ?— No.  (Q)  Mr. 
"  Jungblut  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  drink  with  Mr.  Jungblut. 
"  Mr.  Jungblut  :  Who  paid  for  it  ? — I  think  we  paid 
"  for  one  each.  (Q)  Mr.  Anderson  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
"so.  (Q)  Mr.  McCarthy  ?— Once,  I  think;  a  longtime 
"  ago."  Is  that  true  ? — I  have  never  been  in  a  public- 
house  with  Mr.  Greaves. 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says,  I  think,  "a  long  time  ago." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  says:  "Once,  I  think,  a  long  time 
"ago."  Now,  then  again: — "Well,  after  receiving  one 
"  or  two  letters  regarding  the  slowness  of  delivery, 
"  Mr.  Madeley  wrote  to  me  to  meet  Mr.  McCarthy  at  the 
"  house  one  evening  at  6.30.  (Q)  When  was  that  ? — I 
"  should  think  in  June  or  July,  1904,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 
"  (Q)  You  met  Mr.  McCarthy  at  the  house  at  6.30  ?— 
"  Yes.  (Q)  Did  you  meet  Mr.  McCarthy  ?— Yes.  (Q.) 
"  Where  ?— In  Mr.  Madeley's  office.  (Q)  What  took 
"  place? — Mr.  McCarthy  put  it  before  me  what  a  serious 
"  matter  it  was  for  me  to  deliver  things  so  slowly.  I 
"  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
"  to  deliver  some  of  the  things,  and  I  invited  both  Mr. 
"  McCarthv  and  Mr.  Madeley  to  bring  the  matter  before 

"  the  board.   (Q)  You  asked  them  ?— Yes.  (Q)  What 

"  happened  then  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  said  that,  as  he  could 
"  not  deal  with  me  he  would  leave  Mr.  Madeley  to  deal 
"  with  me.  (Q)  Did  Mr.  McCarthy  leave  the  room  ? — Yes. 
"  (Q)  What  did  Mr.  Madeley  say  ? — He  said  he  would  get 
"  me  £10  if  I  would  surrender  the  contract."  What  do 
you  say  as  to  that? — I  have  no  recollection  of  this, 
although  I  have  had  the  porter's  book  searched  for  June, 
July  and  August,  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Greaves  ever 
having  been  in  the  house  in  that  period,  except  on 
August  8th,  when  it  was  mid-day,  I  have  never  seen 
Mr.  Greaves  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  suggestion  to  Mr.  Madeley, 
or  did  Mr.  Madeley  ever  make  any  suggestion  to  you, 
that  £50  should  be  offered  to  Mr.  Greaves  to  surrender 
his  contract? — Never.  There  is  an  entry  here  of  Mr. 
Greaves  coming  into  the  house  on  the  8th  August  at 
1.5  p.m. 

Q.  Give  me  the  dates  when  he  came  in  and  went  out? — 
That  is  the  only  date. 

Q.  But  it  gives  the  time  1.5,  out  1.15.  Have  you 
got  a  record  of  the  time  you  went  in  that  day? — On 
August  8th  ? 

Q.  Same  day  ?— 7.55  :  out  11. 

Q.  So  that  the  time  Mr.  Greaves  went,  you  were  not 
there  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Greaves  says  is,  "  in  June  or  July 
"  1904,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  I  met  Mr.  McCarthy  at 
"  Madeley's  house  at  6.30  "  ? — I  am  going  by  the  porter's 
book,  and  have  no  recollection  of  that  interview  ;  but  I 
have  had  the  books  searched.  Mr.  Greaves  is  not 
recorded  as  being  in  the  house  except  on  this  particular 
date. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You,  I  understand,  hold  an  important 
post  in  the  Post  Office  in  addition  to  your  office  a? 
guardian  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  very  proud  when  you  were 
appointed  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  and  were 
determined  to  see  the  house  made  a  thoroughly  good 
house  ? — To  carry  on  the  good  work  which  had  hitherto 
been  done. 

Q.  You  never  drew  any  distinction  between  what 
you  were  going  to  do  in  the  future  and  what  had 
been  done  in  the  past.  Do  you  think  you  have  been 
successful  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  discipline  of  the  house  has  been 
well  maintained  ? — Yes,  with  the  subordinate  officers. 

Q.  With  the  subordinate  officers.  And  then  you  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  officials  ? — I  do.  I  mean  to  say 
with  the  chief  officials  the  discipline  is  not  so  well 
maintained. 

Q.  You  threw  yourself  with  great  zeal  into  your 
duties  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  fact,  I  think  they  occasionally  detained  you  at 
the  workhouse  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  ? — 
Oh,  no,  you  are  wrong. 

Q.  Well,  February  last  year,  1905,  I  see,  according  to 
entries  in  the  porter's  book,  you  went  into  the  house  at 
7.40  and  came  out  at  12.10  a.m.? — Well,  I  cannot  say  ;  if 
that  is  there,  I  suppose  it  is  correct. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  of  that  time  occupied  in  discharging 
your  official  duties  ? — Oh,  I  was  with  the  master,  possibly  ; 
but,  still,  I  should  like  to  see  the  entry. 
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Q.  What  duties  would  there  be,  to  detain  you  in  Mr. 
the  house? — I  have  no  recollection  of  that  particular  McCarthy. 
date.   • 

Q.  Past  11  o'clock  [at  night? — It  is  just  possible  this  20  July, 
was — there  had  been  many  complaints  of  smoking  in  the 
young  men's  dormitories,  and  I  frequently  went  round 
with  the  night  watchman  between  10  and  11  at  night  to 
see  whether  these  complaints  were  justified.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  been  written  to,  and  I  went  round 
with  the  night  watchman. 

Q.  What  time  would  the  inmates  retire  ? — 8  o'clock. 

Q.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  remain  till  past  12 
to  ascertain  that  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
complaints  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  smoking 
had  taken  place  at  night. 

Q.  February  2nd,  1905  ;  then  on  February  10th  in  the 
same  year,  you  can  probably  tell  us,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  a.m.  or  p  m.? — If  I  was  there  that  would  be 
the  case. 

Q.  12.35  and  left  at  1.40  on  the  tenth  ?— That  would 
be  midday. 

Q.  I  see  it  was  a  customary  thing  for  you  to  be  there 
till  10.30  or  10.55  ?— Very  likely. 

Q.  You  were  constantly  in  the  house  at  such  times  as 
7.30  till  10.50,  and  so  on.  On  the  22nd  July  you  went 
in  at  9.45  and  came  out  at  11.30. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  year  ?  \ 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  The  same  year  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  that  date  ;  it  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  In  September,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  you  did 
not  leave  till  a  quarter  or  20  minutes  to  11.    On  the  7th 

November,  12.45  and  1.30.    I  assume  that  must  be  ? 

— Midday. 

Q.  Not  mid-day,  I  think,  because  I  see  you  are  in  the 
house  that  morning  at  12.15.  You  would  not  go  away 
for  half  an  hour  and  go  back  again  ? — Very  likely  ;  I 
should  say  that  would  be  mid-day. 

Q.  Then  here  is  an  evening  entry  by  the  porter  for  the 
present  year.  June  20th  you  went  into  the  house  at 
12.30  and  came  out  at  1.20  a.m. — Quite  so. 

Q.  Was  that  your  official  duty? — No,  I  was  invited  in 
by  the  master. 

Q.  That  is  the  occasion,  I  believe,  the  porter  alleged 
you  were  the  worse  for  drink  ? — I  understand  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  go  in  officially  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  went  in  to  enjoy  the  master's  hospitality  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  pursuance  of  your  desire  to 
make  it  a  good  house,  you  went  in  at  that  time  ? — I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
workhouse  master. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  conducive  to  good  discipline,  and 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  officials,  for  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  to  come  in  at  12.30  and  not  go 
out  till  1.20? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it. 

Q.  You  see  no  distinction  between  going  into  a  public 
institution,  and  the  house  of  a  private  person  ? — You 
must  understand  that  I  was  invited  into  the  master's 
private  house,  and  I  have  a  right  to  accept  his  hospitality 
at  any  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  claim  that  this  beer  and  these  meals 
you  had  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  claim 
that  the  master  has  a  right  to  invite  me  or  anyone  else 
that  he  wishes  to  dine  and  supper. 

Q.  And  to  supply  you  with  refreshments  out  of  his 
rations,  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers  ? — I  did  not  know  they 
were  out  of  his  rations. 

Q.  Surely,  as  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  that 
would  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  into  it  ?— Well,  when  a  man 

asks  me  to  have  a  meal  with  him,  I  do  not  inquire 

whether  he  has  stolen  it  ;  I  sit  down  and  take  it  for 
granted  he  has  paid  for  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  this  was  a  pretty  constant 
thing  ? — What  was  ? 

Q.  Your  having  dinner,  and  so  on  ? — You  have  been 
told  an  untruth. 

Q.  Well,  you  heard  what  the  doctor  said  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  master  himself  said  ? — I  do. 

2  R  2 
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Mr.  Q.  "  Where  did  Mr.  McCarthy  pet  his  meals  ?— He  has 

McCarthy.     "  had  dinner  with  me  occasionally  "  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  do  not 

^/TTT        <^eny  it. 
20  July. 

  Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  lunch  on  those  days  that  I 

see  entries  of  here.  You  were  there  on  the  9th  January 
from  12.10  to  1.30? — At  home.  I  do  not  live  very  far 
away,  you  know. 

Q.  On  these  occasions  that  you  did  not  leave — I  see  day 
after  day  you  lefc  at  1.35,  1.40,  and  so  on? — Quite  so,  my 
lunch  time  is  two  o'clock. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  had  lunch  in  the  workhouse  ? — Well, 
sir,  I  suggest  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  never  inquired  who  was  providing  or  paying 
for  the  refreshment  you  had  ? — Which  ? 

Q.  That  which  you  partook  of  at  the  master's  house  ? — 
The  luncheons  and  suppers  were  so  rare  that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  such  matters  would  be  questioned. 
I  took  it  that  the  master  was  thoroughly  entitled  to  invite 
persons  to  have  lunch  or  supper. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  most  evenings  when  you  went  in  you 
went  into  the  master's  house  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  not  spend  three  or  four  hours  inspecting 
the  institution  ? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  And  it  was  only  very  rarely  that  you  took  refresh- 
ments ? — Quite  so,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  baths  there  ? — No,  oh  no. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  baths  ? — Baths,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Q.  I  suggest  you  made  use  of  this  bath  ? — I  suggest 
you  are  incorrect.    I  state  it  is  wrong. 

Q.  What  kind  of  provisions  were  supplied  to  you  ? — 
I  really  did  not  make  note  of  it,  but,  whatever  he  had, 
you  may  rest  assured  I  partook  of  it. 

Q.  Ever  had  salmon  ? — Very  little  ;  yes. 

Q.  Oysters? — Yes. 

Q.  Beef  steak  ? — No,  I  cannot  eat  steak ;  got  no 
teeth. 

Q.  Stewed  eels  ? — No,  not  stewed  oels. 
Q.  And  beer  ? — ^And  beer,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  consider  it  quite  consistent  with  the 
position  of  which  yon  were  so  proud,  to  accept  this 
hospitality  at  the  hands  of  your  servant  ? — I  consider  it 
is  right  that  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  should 
be  on  terms  of  friendship,  if  possible,  with  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  right  he  should  be  on  such  terms  of 
familiarity  that  he  should  go  in  and  have  meals  when  he 
likes  ? — I  was  not  on  those  terms. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  consistent  with  your  position  as 
a  guardian  and  chairman  of  the  house  committee? — 
What? 

Q.  What.  Why  to  accept  these  things,  these  free 
meals  and  free  beer  at  the  master's  expense  ? — All  these 
things  and  all  that  free  beer  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  dmed  or  supped  with  him  more  than 
twelve  times  during  the  whole  year. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  right  in  principle  ? — I  could  not 
see  anything  wrong  in  it. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  it  in  principle  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  That  this  man  should  give  you  benefits  when  you 
had  control  of  his  salary  and  allowances  ? — His  salary  was 
already  decided.    I  did  not  have  to  vote  on  it. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  guardians  who  voted  £50  for 
the  disturbance  when  the  electric  light  was  installed  in 
his  house  ? — No. 

Q.  You  would  not  approve  of  that  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
should  want  to  know  the  circumstances  first. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  you  had  to  vote  on  a  question  of 
that  kind,  your  judgment  might  not  be  biassed  by  all  this 
hospitality  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  man's  own  position — that 
he  was  supplying  a  member  of  the  guardians  with 
hospitality  of  this  kind  ? — Really  the  value  of  a  glass  of 
beer  was  so  insignificant  to  me  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me. 

Q.  What  view  did  you  take  of  the  effect  of  all  this  on 
the  moral  tone  and  discipline  of  the  house  ? — As  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  never  afEected  the  discipline  of  the  house. 


Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  inmates  were  talking  of  the 
beer  cellar  as  the  "  Madeley  Arms  "  and  the  "  Horn  of 
Plenty  "  ? — No,  I  heard  it  here  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  chaplain  told  us  the  moral 
effect  on  the  inmates  was  very  grave  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
take  all  the  chaplain  says  as  gospel. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  reliable  person  ? — If  you  want  a  story  of 
the  chaplain  I  could  give  you  one.  i 

Q.  I  do  not  want  a  story  ;  I  want  your  opinion.  He 
is  not  a  reliable  person  ? — In  my  opinion,  no. 

Q.  Nor  Haswell,  the  porter? — I  should  certainly  say 
he  is  very  unreliable  in  that  statement  he  made,  because 
he  could  not  possibly  have  seen  me  drunk. 

Q.  Well,  he  said  it  very  distinctly  ? — Quite  so  ;  I 
admit  that. 

Q.  Is  he  a  person   whose  character  ? — I  know 

nothing  about  his  character. 

Q.  You  signed  a  certificate,  did  you  not,  given  by  the 
master  ?— I  would  only  do  that  as  voicing  the  multitude. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  an  expression  of  your  personal 
opinion,  but  you  did  sign  a  certificate  testifying  as  to 
Haswell? — The  application  for  a  testimonial  came  to  the 
meeting  of  the  house  committee,  and  if  the  committee 
decided  he  was  to  have  a  testimonial,  the  chairman  as  a 
matter  of  form,  would  sign  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  were  very  friendly — I  suggest  to 
you  on  very  familiar  terms — with  both  the  master  and 
the  matron  ?— Quite  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  master's 
relations  with  a  nurse? — At  the  end  of  July,  I  should 
say  ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Lasc  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  you  think  it  your  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
house  committee  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  ? — 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  I  did  not  take  the  information  as 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  at  all.  It  was  given 
to  me  privately,  but  subsequently  some  of  my  co- 
guardians  heard  of  it. 

Q.  But  you,  being  chairman  of  the  house  committee, 
having  learned  in  your  private  capacity,  July,  1905,  that 
the  master  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a  nurse,  did 
you  feel  justified  in  continuing  with  him  in  that  position 
to  March  of  the  present  year  ? — She  was  not  a  nurse  in 
the  institution. 

Q.  She  had  been  ? — Ob,  quite  so. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  justified  in  continuing 
with  him  in  this  position  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  thought 
we  were  justified,  but  what  we  did  do,  was  eventually  to 
break  the  relationship  off,  and,  we  think,  successfully. 

Q.  After  that,  we  have  been  told  that  you  allowed  the 
master  to  attend  the  contract  meeting  to  advise  you  as 
to  what  tenders  you  should  accept  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  One  witness  says  :  "  the  master  said  '  have  Whit- 
"  '  bread's  beer,'  and  it  was  passed  "? — That  would  be  the 
contract  meeting  of  this  year.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  master  was  present,  I  am  sure  ;  was  he  present  ? 

Q.  It  is  so  stated  on  the  minutes.  And  then  you  took 
no  action  upon  that  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  took  the  advice  of 
several  of  my  colleagues. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  Mr.  Crooks  about  it  ? — I  did  not. 

Q.  He  was  your  chairman  ? — Quite  so. 

Q.  He  would  be  the  proper  person  ? — He  would,  but  I 
am  afraid  he  would  be  too  drastic  in  his  methods. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  took  no  action  whatever  until  Mr. 
Crooks  happened  to  see  an  extraordinary  irregularity  in 
the  porter's  book  concerning  the  master  ? — No  action  was 
taken  by  anyone  till  Mr.  Crooks  took  action. 

Q.  What  action  did  Mr.  Crooks  take  ? — Mr.  Crooks 
had  better  answer  that  question. 

Q.  I  would  rather  have  your  version  ? — I  would 
rather  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  say  this  in  justice  to  you.  My  suggestion 
is  that  you  were  unduly  familiar  to  both  master  and 
matron,  having  regard  to  the  position  you  held  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  ? — Knowing  the  position  the 
master  and  matron  were  in,  I  acted  Ion  the  suggestion  of 
my  colleagues,  and  tried  to  bring  peace. 

Q.  As  to  the  statement  that  you  went  into  the  house 
in  those  early  hours  in  the  morning  ? — The  early  hours  you 
speak  of  happened  about  twice.    On  each  occasion  I  met 
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the  master  at  Fenchurch  Street  Station  upon  coming 
home.    My  business  keeps  me  out  late. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  the  contract  meeting  this  year  ? 
—Yes.  ; 

Q.  How  came  it  you  accepted  the  highest  tender  for 
beer.  Highest  out  of  about  half  a  dozen? — I  suppose 
the  majority  voted  for  it.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  I 
voted. 

Q.  Did  not  you  inquire  into  the  matter  with  that  in 
view.  Between  Whitbread  and  Thorne  Brothers,  in  an 
expenditure  of  £300  there  was  a  difEerence  of  over  £100. 
Did  not  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  inquire  into  it  ? — I 
heard  an  expert  say  that  Thome's  was  bad,  so  I  could 
not  vote  for  Thome's. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Madeley  say  one  was  best.  Do 
you  consider  him'  an  expert  ? — No,  he  did  not  take  much 
beer. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  Cartwright's  tender  was 
accepted  in  excess  at  £264  over  other  tenders? — Last 
year  ? 

Q.  No,  this  year.  No,  you  are  right  ? — I  proposed 
Watts,  the  lowest  tender. 

Q.  Why  did  the  majority  accept  the  other  ? — The 
opinion  was  that  Watts  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  I  believe  he  did  fail. 

Q.  Was  there  any  division  on  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  The  information  you  had  led  you  to  recommend 
the  lower  tender  ? — No.  There  was  no  information  in 
the  matter.  Watts  was  the  lowest  tender  and  I  knew  he 
would  be  accepted,  but  when  I  had  moved  it  information 
was  given  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
I  withdrew  the  nomination. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
you  locked  closely  into  all  matters  ? — As  far  as  posssble. 

Q.  Particularly  as  you  were  visiting  the  house  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  What  did  you  do  ? — Went  round  the 
house. 

Q.  You  went  later  in  the  same  morning  ? — I  did  not 
often  go  late  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Take  February  llth  last,  "went  in  at  11.40,  came 
"  out  12.45."  What  had  you  been  doing  ?• — Going  round 
the  house. 

Q.  Go  and  inspect  the  stores? — I  did  inspect  the 
stores. 

Q..  Every  day  ? — Not  every  day. 

Q.  You  walked  round  the  house.  Did  you  keep  any 
record  ? — No. 

Q.  Never  made  an  entry  in  any  book  if  you  found 
anything  out  of  order  ? — I  should  make  a  note  and  have 
it  altered. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  note  in  any  complaint  book  ? — 
If  I  have  seen  anything  wrong  I  have  had  it  altered. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  entry  in  any  complaint  book  ? 
' — No,  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  As  you  have  had  so  much  time  visiting  so  often, 
after  the  contract  day  you  looked  into  the  tender  forms? 
— After  the  contract  day  ? 

Q.  You,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  looked  into  it  ? 
• — Sometimes. 

Q.  Did  the  discrepancy  in  Mr.  Pyle's  tenders  come 
under  your  notice  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  surprising  to  hea'-  what  you  heard  at  this 
Inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lough  point  out  the  extraordinary  varia- 
tion in  the  two  years  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Lough  did  about 
18  months  ago.  We  took  certain  things  off  Pyle's 
tender. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  it  ? — With  Mr.  Lough,  yes.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  contract  committee,  and  we  recom- 
mended certain  alterations  in  Pyle's  tender  which  were 
carried  out. 

Q.  What  were  the  alterations  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  date? — About  January,  1905. 

Q.  Was  there  some  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  form  of 
Pyle's  tender? — No,  the  dissatisfaction  was  that  certain 
things  specified,  which  we  did  not  think  were  giving  the 
guardians  fair  value,  and  we  altered  them.  For  instance, 
brass  work  from  the  list  of  a  particular  firm.  We  ob- 
jected and  struck  it  out. 


Q.  It  occurred  again  this  year? — Yes. 

A    ^  ,       Me  Cart  hi 

Q.  Is  it  true  what  Mr.  Pyle  tells  us  ?— One  moment.  __ 
I  should  tell  this  as  an  instance  of  what  has  been  done.       20  July. 
Let  me  look  at  the  minutes.    On  February  8th,  1905,  — ^ 
the  committee  recommend  that  several  items  be  deleted 
from  the  contract. 

Q.  You  must  read  in  something  before  ? — The  com- 
mittee also  considered  the  contract  schedules,  and  were 
of  opinion  that  the  items  where  discount  is  mentioned 
should  not  be  included  in  the  contract. 

Q.  In  spite  of  that  recommendation  the  form  was  not 
altered  ? — I  believe  it  was.  I  am  informed  it  was  altered. 
Mr.  Lough  says  it  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Pyle  told  us  that  sometimes  the  guardians 
specified  a  particular  article.  For  instance,  large  basins, 
and  they  really  meant  small  basins.  Is  that  right  ? — I 
am  not  accountable  for  what  Mr.  Pyle  says.  I  take  it 
whoever  made  the  order  would  be  accountable  for  what 
is  required. 

Q.  You  were  to  make  the  order? — No,  our  officers 
were. 

Q.  You  were  chairman  of  the  committee  and  would 
know  what  was  going  on.    You  used  to  examine  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  you 
anything  to  do  with  the  tender  forms? — Not  a  bit. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  You  were  chosen  out  of  your  zeal  to  look 
into  that.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  when  the  guardians  specified  a  particular  article  they 
frequently  meant  something  quite  different? — I  can 
hardly  say  so. 

Q.  I  think  he  ?aid  when  they  specified  an  article  in 
copper  they  knew  that  meant  tin  ?  —  He  has  a  vivid 
imagination,  that  is  all. 

Q.  He  said  that  although  copper  was  mentioned,  tin 
was  meant.    That  was  the  answer  to  the  question  ? 

(^Mr.  Grant.)   It  was  not  copper  mentioned.    It  was 
for  the  copper.    That  is  entirely  different. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  You  think  Mr.  Pyle  has  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion ? — If  he  said  that. 

Q.  You  see  the  prices  are  increased  300  or  400  per  cent, 
in  certain  orders.  Do  you  consider  it  satisfactory  ? — 
Possibly  not.  But  I  point  out  it  has  appeared  as  repre- 
senting over  and  over  again  a  system  of  contracting 
which  should  be  altered. 

Q.  But  you  could  have  done  a  good  deal  by  closely 
exaoaining  the  tender  forms  ? — We  did  something  in  1905. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
Pyle's  prices  are  low  his  deliveries  are  small,  and  when 
they  are  high  bis  deliveries  are  correspondingly  large  ? — 
Let  me  have  an  instance. 

Q.  I  have  one  in  mind — the  brass  work  supplied  by 
TuUis  &  Sons.  When  5  per  cent,  only  was  allowed  off 
the  brass  work  the  deliveries  were  five  times  the  estimated 
quantity.    In  another  instance,  where  87  per  cent,  was 

offered  off  the  list  ? — I  cannot  explain,  except  the 

engineers  are  such  very  unsatisfied  individuals.  I  am  in 
their  hands.  I  am  not  an  expert  as  to  whether  they 
require  this  or  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  house  matter  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  the 
system  of  tendering  which  is  in  vogue. 

Q.  You  agree  that  five  times  the  estimated  quantity 
when  the  discount  is  5  per  cent.,  and  a  fiftieth  of  the 
estimated  quantity  when  the  discount  is  87  per  cent.  ? — 
If  it  was  a  requisition  it  would  have  to  be  obtained. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it,  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  Mr.  Pyle  offered  goods  at  a  loss  to  himself 
any  deliveries  were  in  that  year  very  small  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  into  the  tender  closely  you  might 
have  had  in  a  stock  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  you 
did  not  do  it  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Pyle,  or  any  other  contractor, 
would  attempt  to  tender  in  that  way  unless  he  had  in- 
formation. You  know  Mr.  Pyle  and  other  contractors 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  Madeley  and  used  to  visit 
him.    You  know  Mr.  Whitlock  was  ?-  No 

Q.  Have  you  looked  d,t  the  porter's  book  and  have  seen 
how  often  Mr.  Pyle,  Mr.  Whitlock,  and  Mr.  Kirk  were 
in  and  out  of  the  house  ? — Mr.  Kirk  is  a  personal  friend. 
He  is  not  a  contractor — I  beg  pardon,  Ylq  is  a  contractor 
for  disinfectants. 
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Mr.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  have  such  familiarity 

McCarthy,  between  the  master  of  the  house  and  contractors  ? — I  do 

 ■  not  see  why,  if  a  friend  becomes  a  contractor,  he  should 

20  July,  throw  the  man  over. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wise  that  a  contractor  should 
become  the  friend  of  the  master.  You  knew  Madeley 
was  leaving  ? — I  used  to  see  him  go  to  masonic  lodges  in 
carriages. 

Q.  How  often  ? — About  once  a  week. 

Q.  I  suggest  be  was  living  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  a  year, 
and  it  was  well  known  to  the  guardians  ? — -I  do  not 
think  so.  I  could  do  a  lot  on  his  money  if  I  had  to  pay 
no  house  rent  and  buy  no  food. 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  it  if  you  had  to  entertain  so 
many  friends.  You  were  not  the  only  guardian  he 
entertained  ?— He  did  not  entertain  me  very  often. 

Q.  Have  you  interviewed  any  official  since  this  Inquiry 
has  been  on  foot '? — I  do  not  know.  Possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Sunday  evening,  20th  May? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  house  late  ? — What  do  you  call 
late? 

Q.  About  10  o'clock  ? — No.  You  have  the  porter's 
book.    I  will  give  you  the  time — -seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Monk  ? — No. 

Q.  Did  you  send  out  for  the  cook  ? — Yes. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  This  is  most  unfair.  Mr.  McCarthy 
0U2;ht  to  be  able  to  say  what  took  place.  I  have  his 
statement  here. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  did  not  put  it  to  him. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  was  not  charged  with  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  charge. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Tell  us  what  took  place. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  send  for  Mrs.  Monk,  or  see  her  ? 
— I  saw  Mrs.  Monk. 

Q.  Were  you  speaking  to  her  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  an  hour  or  upwards  ? — Not  for  an  hour. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? — 20  to  25  minutes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  conversation  ? — I  heard 
that  Mrs.  Ferneyough  wanted  to  see  the  acting  master  and 
myself  together.  I  sent  a  note  to  another  guardian  ask- 
ing him  to  meet  me.  He  met  me  and  in  their  presence  I 
saw  Mrs.  Ferneyough,  the  cook.  I  ask  her  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  She  said  some  gentleman  had  been  to  her  repre- 
senting himself  to  be  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  took  down  a  statement.  It  quite  upset  her.  I  said, 
"  Did  you  ask  for  his  card?"  She  said,  "No."  I  said, 
"  You  foolish  old  woman  !  " 

Q.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  house  on  Sunday 
evening  and  send  out  for  this  poor  old  woman.  Is  that 
the  only  explanation  ? — It  is  the  truth. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  Mr.  McCarthy  state  what  took  place  ? 
— That  is  with  reference  to  the  cook.  Mrs.  Monk  wrote 
to  the  guardians  and  myself  that  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  position  and  thought  of  resigning.  We  pointed 
out  what  a  silly  woman  she  would  be  to  turn  up  her 
position  after  so  many  years'  service — -close  on  ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  qualifying  period  for  a  pension  ? — Ten 
years. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  Mrs.  Monk  ? — The  master's 
servant. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mrs.  Monk  is  the  person  who  waited  on 
you  at  meals  in  the  master's  house  ? — She  would  not  wait 
on  me. 

Q.  She  would  wait  on  the  master  ? — The  master  would 
wait  on  me. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  saw  Mrs.  Monk  with  regard  to 
evidence  ? — I  can  tell  you  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  were  speaking  to  her  for  an  hour 
about  the  matter  on  Sunday  evening  ? — You  are  wrong. 

Q.  At  all  events  she  has  not  been  called  to  give  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  guardians,  although  it  is  suggested  her 
evidence  might  be  material. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  know  who  has  suggested  it.  I 
want  to  ask  one  question.  You  went  to  the  workhouse 
on  the  20th  May  in  consequence  of  a  communication  you 
had  received  ? — I  received  a  communication.  I  sent  a 
message  to  Mr.  Ford  and  asked  him  to  meet  me  to  hear 
what  the  cook  had  to  say. 


Q.  Then  she  told  you  about  this  man  who  had  been 
cross-examining  her,  and  said  he  was  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  he  had  questioned  her  as  to  the 
people  Mr.  Madeley  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  in  a  courteous  way  ? — Her  complaint 
was  that  he  was  aggressive. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  her  what  would  happen  to  her  ? — That 
she  would  be  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  called  with 
reference  to  the  Inquiry. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  who  the  man  was  ? — No,  and  she 
was  very  agitated.  I  told  her  she  was  a  silly  old  woman, 
and  should  not  give  information  without  first  of  all 
getting  their  cards. 

Q.  Mrs.  Monk  came  in,  did  she  not  ? — She  approached 
us,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Ford  and  I  were  going  out.  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  and  Mr.  Ford  saw  Mrs.  IMonk  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  She  was  worn  out  and  tired,  and  wanted  to  leave, 
and  you  advised  her  to  keep  on  and  qualify  for  the 
pension  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Would  you  ask  why  the  visit  is  not  in  the 
porter's  book  ? 

{The  Ins2)ector.)  20th  May,  Sunday.  Mrs.  Ferneyhough 
entered  the  house  at  8.15  and  left  at  8.40.  Is  not  the 
cook  resident  ? — No,  sir. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Mr.  McCarthy  entered  at  7.5  and  left 
at  10.15.    Mr.  Ford  at  7  and  left  at  10.15. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  know  the  officers  were  allowed  \o 
interchange  their  rations  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  view  that  the  rations  they  were  allowed 
belonged  to  them  ? — Decidedly,  I  say  so  now.  I  disagree 
with  the  President's  opinion. 

Q.  You  disagree  with  Mr.  Davy,  who  says  they  should 
return  any  surplus  ?• — I  consider  it  payment  for  work 
done. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  asking  if  the  food  came  out 
of  his  rations.  Some  he  must  have  bought  himself — 
oysters  for  instance  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  The  master  and  matron  can  draw  their  rations,  and 
can  do  what  they  please,  so  long  as  they  do  not  send  them 
out  of  the  house  ? — That  is  my  view. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  said  he  was  going  to  call  Mrs, 
Monk. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  was  speaking  of  the  Inquiry  generally. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  regard  her  as  being  one  of  Mr.  Robb's 
witnesses.  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has 
been  seen  by  this  gentleman  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  We  shall  hear  whether  someone  has  been 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  want  to  have  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robb 
carefully  recorded  by  you. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  You  had  better  be  careful.  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  seen  me.  I  do  not  want  to  betray  a  confidence.  I 
have  told  Mr.  McCarthy  I  never  imputed  anything  to 
him,  except  a  familiarity  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
chairman  of  the  house  committee,  and  the  master.  If 
Mr.  Grant  goes  further  it  is  at  his  peril. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  are  tired  of  that. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  have  someone  here  to  offer. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  prepared  to  say  something  of  the 
same  sort. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  are  prepared  to  say  it,  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  on. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  prepared  to  emphasise  it  as  far  as 
possible.  I  never  wished  to  impute  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
anything  beyond  a  degree  of  familiarity  which  my  clients 
regard  as  derogatory  to  his  position. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  want  to  ask  if  any  form  of  complaint 
was  made  of  the  master's  frequent  absences? — The 
absences  were  on  Sundays  when  he  was  entitled  to  be  off. 

Q.  There  was  last  autumn.  Would  they  be  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  ? — I  think  they  were  from  Sunday 
morning  to  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  subject  of  complaint  ? — I  believe  it 
was. 
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Q.  What  time  of  year  was  the  complaint  ? — Between 
July  and  October. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  to  you  that  the  master  went  to 
watering  places  for  the  week  ends  ? — No.  I  think  he  was 
keen  on  bicycle  tours. 

Q.  Yes.  Even  £200  a  year  will  not  go  very  far  in 
paying  for  Saturday  to  Monday  visits  ? — I  understand  a 
cyclist  gets  a  long  way  on  small  sums. 

Q.  Not  by  himself  ? — Not  by  himself. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  assumed  the  duties  of 
master  ? — There  was  an  assistant  master. 

Q.  I  understand  you  did  that  out  of  good  feeling  to- 
wards the  master  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  You  must  have  known  the  master  was  spending  a 
good  deal  of  money  ? — I  assumed  it  cost  him  a  lot. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  discreet  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  man  after  you  had  known  he  had  gone  very  wrong  ? 
— T  do  not  think  I  did  after  that  occasion.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  date.  If  I  did — I  suppose  I  must  have 
done — it  must  have  been  indiscreet. 


Q.  You  remaine.1  on  very  friendly  terms  ? — I  am 
to-day. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  said  he  heard  of  it  in  July.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  this  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
three  separate  guardians  in  three  separate  ways  ;  Mr. 
McCarthy  first,  then  Mr.  Lansbury,  then  Mr.  Crooks, 
who  felt  it  was  so  serious,  they  dealt  with  it  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Then  it  was  communicated  to  the  guar- 
dians, who  took  action.  I  only  want  you  to  see  how  the 
thing  works. 

{Tlie  Inspector.')  Mr.  McCarthy  can  go. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  It  was  said  Mr.  Smith  would  give  evidence 
to-day  and  Mr.  Whitfield. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Smith  and  another  man  were 
alleged  to  have  done  certain  things,  but  not  with  regard 
to  the  board  of  guardians.  The  case  of  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Asylums  Board  is  going  to  be  considered.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  board  and  he  asked  me  not 
to  let  the  matter  come  on  before  this  afternoon. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  take  it  they  have  another  opportunity 
Therefore,  Mr.  Greaves  can  be  relieved. 


20  July. 


Mr.  H.  Whitfield  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  remember  the  bedsteads 
supplied  to  Mr.  Butcher  for  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Were  they  No.  1017,  26s.,  less  7*  percent.? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  bedstead  1017  on  the  list,  except 
that  it  had  the  bottom  rail  a  little  higher  V— Yes.  That 
is  the  only  difference. 

{The  Insjxctor.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
prices  ? — None. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Was  there  any  secret  commission  paid 
Mr.  Butcher  ? — None. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  that  there  was  a 
secret  commission  between  you  and  Butcher  ? — -There 
was  none.  I  only  gave  74  per  cent,  under  pressure.  He 
came  to  me  with  the  order,  and  I  quoted  5  per  cent.  He 
insisted  that  he  should  have  a  little  more,  and  afterwards 
I  consented  to  the  2^  per  cent.  more. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  telephonic  message  from  the 
Bow  Iron  Works  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  was  speaking  ? — No.  He  wanted 
a  quotation  for  a  lodging-house.  He  said  he  knew  Mr. 
Butcher  of  Poplar,  and  they  were  to  be  like  the  ones  at 
the  Poplar  House.    I  said  he  would  have  a  quotation. 

Q.  You  sent  a  quotation  on  25th  June  ? — That  is  right. 
It  was  sent  by  messenger  to  the  Bow  Iron  and  Metal 
Works.  I  wanted  to  have  a  report.  I  had  not  had  any 
previous  dealings  at  the  Bow  Works. 

Q.  Was  your  quotation  for  the  bedstead  1660  ? — It  is  a 
badly  made  figure. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  no  1660  on  this  list? — No. 
The  "  6  "  is  simply  a  bad  made  figure. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  You  left  out  the  castors? — I  said  flat  iron 
feet. 

Q.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  two  points — 
between  Nos.  1017  and  1060  ? — Yes.  You  have  to  take 
ofE  the  7i  per  cent,  from  the  26s.  This  quotation  is  nett 
cash.    It  brmgs  it  down  lo  24s.  2d. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  suppose  you  always  expect  a  better 
price  from  a  public  institution  than  from  a  private  cus- 
tomer ? — A  public  institution  requires  a  better  thing  than 
a  common  lodging-house. 

Q.  But  those  are  good  bedsteads  ? — They  are  excellent 
bedsteads. 

Q.  If  the  guardians  had  applied  to  you,  would  you 
liave  given  the  7|  per  cent,  discount  ? — Not  unless  they 


had  asked  for  it.  Mr.  Butcher  came  to  me  and  said  he  ir.;  v^?^ 
must  have  something.  Whdjwld 

Q.  You  wanted  to  keep  your  customer  and  gave  7^  ? —      20  July. 

When  he  first  asked  I  said  he  must  have  five,  but  under   

pressure  he  secured  7^. 

Q.  In  November,  1902 — there  is  an  account — Decem- 
ber 15,  January  12,  1903,  you  supplied  bedsteads,  and 
then  you  did  not  allow  any  discount  ? — No. 

{Ulr.  Rohh.)  Are  you  in  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade  ? 
— We  are  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  do  not  limit  your  supply  to  the  trade.  You 
would  supply  anyone  with  single  bedsteads  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  depends  upon  whom  the  person  happens  to 
be. 

Q.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  safes  as  well  as  bed- 
steads ? — No.    Another  firm  of  the  same  name. 

Q.  You  supply  anyone  in  competition  with  the  trade  ? 
— No,  we  would  not. 

{Tl/e  Ins^KCtor.)  If  you  did,  it  was  a  personal  favour? 
— Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  your  prices  would  vary? — Our  prices 
would  vary  according  to  pattern  and  quantity. 

Q.  Mr.  Palmer  rang  you  up  on  the  telephone  and  said 
he  knew  Mr.  Butcher,  and  he  wanted  bedsteads  similar  to 
the  beds  Mr.  Butcher  had  supplied  to  the  Poplar  Work- 
house ? — He  said  he  wanted  something  for  a  common 
lodging-house. 

Q.  I  suggest  he  wanted  similar  beds  ? — I  say  he  did 
not.  He  told  me  he  wanted  bedsteads  for  a  common 
lodging-house  to  be  something  like  the  ones  in  the  Poplar 
Workhouse. 

Q.  It  is  quoted  33s.  here  ? — Yes,  33s. 

Q.  And  your  quotation  is  for  iron  bedsteads  at  19s.  &d. 
each  ? — There  is  one  difference  in  having  no  castors. 

Q.  It  is  30  or  40  per  cent,  off  ? — It  is  easy  to  work  it 
-out. 

Q.  I  want  1017  in  the  list  and  the  price  of  it  ? — I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  got  the  list.    It  is  out  of  print. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  show  it  "  nett "  in  your  invoice  ? — It 
means  that  it  is  subject  to  nothing  but  the  counting-house 
discount. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  not  the  bedstead  ordered  by  the 
guardians  the  best  bedstead  on  the  list  ? — Yes. 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  July  23rd,  1906. 


(TJie  Inspector.)  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  wait 
for  Mr.  Robb. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  waiting  to  see  whether  there  was 


Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P. 

Mr.  CrooliH.        (Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks,  you  are  the  chairman  of  the 

  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.    How  many  years  have  you 

23  July.      been  chairman  ? — I  think  this  is  the  eighth  year. 

Q.  Now,  I  think,  you  have  been  resident  in  Poplar  all 
your  life,  have  not  you  ? — I  was  born  in  Poplar. 

Q.  And,  I  think,  born  in  the  workhouse,  were  not  you  ? 
— No,  but  I  was  born  next  door  to  it. 

Q.  And  your  trade  ? — A  cooper. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  born  in   Poplar,  and  you  were 
educated  at  the  schools  here  ? — George  Green  Schools. 
Q.  Apprenticed  to  your  trade  here  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  begin  to  work  as  a  master-man  at 
your  trade? — Not  till  I  had  finished  my  apprenticeship  ; 
I  had  a  long  innings  of  work  before  that.  In  1861  I 
worked  at  a  little  milkshop,  since  demolished,  where  the 
doctor's  house  now  stands. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  workhouse? — Yes.  Then  I  got 
Gd.  a  week — went  between  school  hours.  At  that  time 
my  father  had  a  serious  accident  and  lost  his  arm,  and 
practically  left  mother  to  keep  herself  and  the  seven 
children.  The  guardians,  I  think  the  public  would  like 
to  know,  allowed  us  the  luxuries  of  five  loaves  and  5s. 
per  week  ;  and,  then,  having  regard  to  the  ages  of  the 
boys,  thought  we  could  very  well  do  without  it,  and  in 
October  or  November,  1861,  I  think  (the  books  would 
show)  I  was,  with  one  brother  and  three  sisters,  taken 
into  the  workhouse,  together  with  my  father  where  we 
remained  a  little  while.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
interests  the  Inquiry,  or  not.  I  was  sent  to  the  Sutton 
schools.  The  question  will  come  on  later  as  to  the 
treatment  then  and  now. 

Q.  You  can  speak  from  personal  experience  ? — I  think 
you  may  take  it  that  every  day  I  spent  there  has  burned 
itself  into  my  brain.    I  really  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  apprenticed  as  a  cooper  and  served  your 
time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  after  you  served  your  time,  started  work  as  a 
cooper  in  your  trade  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  were  elected  secretary 
of  your  union  ? — I  never  was  secretary.  I  was  an  active 
member  of  the  committee — appointed  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Q.  I  was  wrong.  And  then  was  it  while  you  were 
working  at  your  trade  that  you  were  first  elected  to  a 
public  office  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  worked  many  years  at  my 
trade  after  being  elected  to  public  offices. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  elected  to  a  public  office? — ■ 
I  think  it  was  in  1886. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  office  ? — I  was  elected  trustee. 
There  are  peculiar  Acts  governing  this  parish.  It  is  too 
long  a  story.  It  goes  back  to  1817  to  the  borough 
council?.  The  vestry,  created  in  1817,  had  power  to 
appoint  24  persons  who  were  rated  to  the  poor  rate 
at  £24  a  year,  and  I  was  selected  by  the  vestry  of  1886 — 
I  think  it  was  1886. 

Q.  As  a  trustee  ? — Yes,  and  then  created  a  library 
commissioner. 

Q.  Then  was  the  next  office  the  board  of  guardians  ? — 
The  next  office  was  election  to  the  London  County  Council. 

Q.  In  1889  ?— No,  in  March,  1892. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  first  county  council  ? — Not 
on  the  first ;  I  have  been  on  ever  since. 


any  small  witness  I  wanted  to  call  before  Mr.  Crooks  ; 
but  I  think  I  had  better  not.  Has  the  clerk  got  the 
Bethnal  Green  tenders  ? 


;  sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  Well,  in  March,  1892,  you  were  elected  to  the 
London  County  Council.  When  was  it  your  wages  fund 
was  established? — Oh,  it  was  established  chen  ;  that  is  to 
say,  about  March  of  that  year. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  your  comrades  down  here  elected 
you  on  the  London  County  Council  where  you  required 
your  whole  time,  and  took  you  from  your  trade,  and 
subscribed  among  themselves  a  wages  fund,  out  of  which, 
I  think,  they  paid  you  £3  per  week  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  worked  at  my  trade  a  week  after  I  was  elected  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

Q.  And  what  was  paid  to  you  from  the  wages  fund  was 
the  amount  you  were  earning  when  working  at  your 
trade  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  simply  shifted  from  one  job  to  the  other? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  And  you  worked  more  hours  as  a  London  County 
Councillor  than  at  your  trade  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

Q.  That  was  in  March,  1892  ;  and  from  March,  1892,  to 
the  present  time  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  council. 
You  have  served  on  a  great  many  committees? — A  great 
many. 

Q.  And  been  chairman  of  several  ? — -Yes,  chairman  of 
the  bridges  committee,  and  chairman  of  the  public 
control  a  considerable  time.  On  the  bridges  committee 
I  had  the  privilege  of  steering  through  Parliament  the 
Rotherhithe  Tunnel  proposal,  and  on  the  public  control 
committee  the  Infant  Life  Protection  aad  many  of  those 
things  which  naturally  fall  to  the  duty  of  a  chairman  of 
an  important  committee. 

Q.  Then,  in  November  of  1892  I  think  you  were 
elected  to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  was  in  November,  1892 — any  way,  towards  the  end  of 
that  year. 

Q.  I  am  given  that  date.  Were  there  men  elected  with 
you?^ — I  think  Mr.  Lansbury  was  elected  at  the  time,  and, 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Kay. 

Q.  Of  the  dockers'  union  ? — Yes,  of  the  dockers' 
union. 

Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  very  great  and  deep-seated 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  residents  in  Poplar  with  the 
management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  the  first  man,  of  my  class 
anyhow,  who  had  ever  been  elected  in  open  vote,  as  it 
were.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  ballot.  Ballot  papers 
were  delivered  by  a  policeman  and  collected. 

(The  Inspector.)  Was  he  nominated  for  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  He  could  not  be  nominated  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  without  being  on  the  board, 
of  guardians.  Perhaps  we  had  better  follow  your  career 
through  first,  and  then  come  back  to  that.  You  were 
elected  a  guardian  in  November,  1892,  and  subsequently 
elected  chairman.  I  think  you  were  elected  chairman  in 
1897 — five  years  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  guardian  you  were  elected  on 
the  assessment  committee  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  guardians? — Quite  the 
most  important. 
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Q.  It  bas  to  deal  with  all  the  rating  of  the  union  ? — • 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  also  elected  subsequently  chairman  of 
the  assessment  committee? — I  was  chairman  of  the 
assessment  committee  for  six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  began  ? — I  think  it 
was  in  1895. 

Q.  We  can  correct  the  dates.  Chairman  of  the  assess- 
ment committee  for  six  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  till  1901  ?— Until  the  borough 
council  took  it  over. 

Q.  Were  you  nominated  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ? — I  was  nomina*^ed  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  when  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
•   Q.  Did  he  nominate  yon  ? — He  nominated  me. 

Q.  Under  his  powers  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  have  ycju  been  a  member  of  that  since  ? — Yes, 
that  is  eight  years.  I  ara,  like,  in  my  third  triennial 
period.    I  was  re-nominatsd  by  Mr.  Long  twice. 

Q.  What  is  tlie  period — three  years  ?— Three  years, 
yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  serving  your  third  period  on  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board? — Yas. 

Q.  I  know  generally  your  career.  Were  there  any 
other  local  positions  you  served.  Of  course,  when  the 
borough  council  was  formed  you  were  elected  a  member 
of  that  ?— Ye«. 

Q.  And  you  were  Mayor  of  Poplar,  in  what  year  ? — 
1901-2. 

Q.  And  then — the  crowning  honour — you  were  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Woolwich  at  a  bye-election  ? 
—In  1903. 

Q.  And  re-elected  at  the  General  Election  of  1906  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Very  good.  Then,  Mr.  Crooks,  taking  it  generally, 
you  may  fairly  claim  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  Poplar  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
egotistical.    I  sometimes  think  I  know  a  little  too  much. 

Q.  You  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  Poplar  ? 
— Of  iis  best  and  of  its  worst. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  when  you  were  elected  in  1892 
on  the  guardians  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration,  both  in-door  and  out-door,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  and  Mr.  Lansbuty,  I  suppose, 
were  members  of  what  might  be  called  the  progressive 
party  on  the  board  ? — I  am  afraid — well,  there  was  very 
little  distinction  whatever  in  those  days.  The  advent 
of  Lansbury  and  I  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  revo- 
lution. 

Q.  Your  going  on  to  the  board  at  all  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Just  correct  that  date,  will  you,  Mr.  Crooks.  I 
misled  you,  I  gave  November,  1892.  Mr.  Lough  tells  me 
it  was  March,  1893  ? — Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lough  is 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  elections  follow- 
ing each  other  very  rapidly.  There  was  an  alteration  of 
the  qualification. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Fowler  ?— No,  first  Mr.  Ritchie  brought 
it  down  to  £10,  and  that  enabled  a  man  like  me  to  stand, 
and  then  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  Administration 
abolished  the  qualification. 

Q.  Altogether  ? — Yes,  and  made  it  one  of  residence. 

Q.  That  would  be  1892  ? — So  there  was  another 
election. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  ;  a  few  months  does  not  matter 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  wanted  to  be  correct.  Can 
you  tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  time  when  you  came  on  the  board  ? — 
May  I  read  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — The  condition  of  things  in  the  house  was 
almost  revolting.  Dirt,  empty  stores,  inmates  without 
sufficient  clothing,  many  without  boots  to  their  feet, 
food  of  the  worst  possible  description,  wash  tubs  over- 
flowing with  waste  which  the  poor  people  could  not  eat. 
It  was  almost  heart  breaking  to  go  round  the  place  and 
hear  the  complaints  and  seu  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
and  women  with  the  continual  cry  that  'p  iverty  is 
'  no  crime,  but  here  it  is  treated  as  such.'  The  more 
able-bodied  women  were  especially  ill -clad,  and  so 
disgusting  were  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
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compelled  to  work,  and   the   food   which   was  given    Mr.  Crooht 

them  for  the    work,  that    they    were    frequently  in   

open  revolt.  Discipline  was  unknown  and  the  frequent  23  July, 
explanation  was  that  pris' n  was  better  than  this 
what  dr»es  it  matter ;  and  one  day  I  went  into  the 
workhouse  and  found  two  rows  of  long  seats  full 
of  women,  some  looking  sullen,  others  crying.  They 
had  in  front  of  them  a  basin  of  what  was  alleged 
to  be  broth,  but  which  was  simply  greasy  water, 
and  they  said  they  had  to  go  out  and  wash  blankets 
on  that.  I  appealed  to  the  master  to  give  them  some 
thing  to  eat,  as  they  said  they  would  sooner  go 
to  prison  than  go  to  work  unless  they  had  it.  Many 
of  these  women  were  continually  in  prison.  After 
a  few  heated  words  with  the  master  he  gave  them  some 
food.  The  improvement  in  the  food  of  the  people  did 
not  lead  to  the  house  being  more  attractive,  that  is  to 
say,  that  njen  and  women  were  not  more  desirous  it 
seemed  to  me  of  staying  in  than  they  were  before.  They 
got  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  the  discipline 
was  beUer  maintained.  So  far  as  the  stores  were  con- 
cerned, as  was  conclusively  proved  in  the  Inquiry  of  1894, 
they  were  empty. 

Q  As  to  the  Inquiry  of  1894,  do  you  remember  who 
conducted  it  ? — Yes,  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

Q.  And  on  the  11th  December,  1894,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  through  Mr.  KnoUys,  the  assistant  secretary, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lough,  giving  the  result  of  tlieir  inquiries 
into  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  store  department  of 
the  workhouse.  Perhaps  I  may  just  read  what  the  report 
says  : — 

"  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
"  11th  December,  1394. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  Local  Government  Board  have  received  from 
"  their  Inspector,  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  report  of  the  official 
"  Inquiry  recently  held  by  him  respecting  certain  alleged 
"  irregularities  in  the  store  department  of  the  workhouse 
"  of  the  Poplar  Union  prior  to  Mr.  Deason's  resignation  of 
"  the  office  of  master  of  that  establishment,  together  with  a 
'  copy  of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  the 
"  Inquiry. 

"  The  allegations  were  that  on  the  present  master 
"  taking  office  it  was  discovered  (1)  that  prices  paid  for 
"  certain  articles  were  greatly  in  excess  of  contract  price, 
'•'  and  that  for  one  year  and  nine  months  the  guardians 
"  had  paid  bd.  a  yard  for  thousands  of  yards  of  calico, 
"  the  contract  price  of  which  was  only  Ihd.  and  Id.^ 
"  and  during  all  that  time  the  master's  requisition  book 
"  showed  it  as  beinw  in  contract  ;  (2)  that  the  clothing 
"  stores  were  practically  empty,  and  the  inmates  were 
"  thereby  deprived  of  the  nece>sary  weekly  changes  ;  (3) 
"  that  the  inmates  were  wearing  under-fiannels  and 
"  drawers  that  were  little  better  than  rags,  together  with 
"  stockings  and  socks  that  were  worn  out. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  allegation,  the  Board  consider 
"  that  the  explanation  given  as  to  the  alteration  of  invoice 
"  No.  131  from  unbleached  to  B,  striped  calico,  is  suffieient 
"  to  justify  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  made  with  any 
"  fraudulent  intent,  but  the  facts  connected  with  the  pur- 
"  chase  of  flannel  and  calico  during  the  period  in  question 
"  are  not,  in  tbeir  opinion,  in  any  way  satisfactorily 
"  explained. 

"  The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"  For  the  year  ending  Lady- Day,  1893,  tenders  wore 
•'  invited  for  those  amongst  other  articles,  and  the 
"  estimated  quantities  that  would  probably  be  required 
"  were  given  as  under. 

"  Stout  Welsh  flannel — estimated  quantity  1,000  yards 
"  — tendered  for  at  9f?.  per  yard. 

"  Grey  flannel  —  estimated  quantity  500  yards — 
"  tendered  for  at  \^d.  per  yard. 

"  3.718  yards  of  the  first  v/ere  supplied  instead  of 
"  1,000,  and  none  of  the  second. 

'•  For  the  year  ended  Lady-Day,  1894,  1,000  yards  was 
"  again  put  down  as  the  estimated  quantity  of  the  first, 
"  and  up  to  Christmas,  1893,  1,660  yards  were  supplied,  the 
"  price  being  the  same.  1,000  yards  was  put  down  as  the 
"  estimated  quantity  of  grey  flannel — this  was  tendered 
"  for  at  2d.  a  yard,  and  none  was  supplied. 

"  The  master's  explanation  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
"  consumption  of  the  more  expensive  flannel  in  1892  is 
"  that  a  large  number  of  aged  and  infirm  people  were  re- 
"  ceived  back  in  the  Poplar  Woikhouse  from  the  Stepney 
"  Workhouse,  but  the  Board  do  not  find  any  explanatinn  of 
"  the  repeated  large  under-estimate  of  the  more  expensive 
"  flannel,  or  of  the  reason  why,  when  none  of  the  cheaper 
"  flannel  was  consumed  in  1892-3,  it  was  estimated  that 
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J\fr.  CrooJts.    "  double  the  quantity  would  be  required  for  1893-4-ras  a 
~r~r        "  matter  of  fact,  none  again  being  used. 
wdjTuly.  i(  -With  regard  to  the  calico,  the  estimated  quantity 

"  required  for  1892-3  was  400  yards,  tendered  for  at  bd., 
"  '  Ditto  unbleached,'  3,500  yards  tendered  for  at  Id. 
"  4,532  yards  of  the  first  were  supplied,  and  none  of  the 
"  second. 

"  In  1893-4,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  esti- 
"  mates  were  repeated  as  before  ;  the  prices  were  5d.  and 
"  l^d.  2,452J  yards  of  the  first  were  supplied  up  to  Christ- 
"  mas,  8011  yards  of  the  second.  No  explanation  is  given 
"  of  the  repetition  of  the  estimated  quantities  that  would 
"  be  required. 

"  Another  article  calling  for  special  notice  is  grogram. 
"  In  1892-3  the  quantity  required  was  estimated  at  180 
"  yards,  and  it  was  tendered  for  at  Is.  ;  676  yards  were 
"  supplied.  In  1893-4,  300  yards  were  put  down  as 
"  likely  to  be  required  ;  it  was  tendered  for  at  2Ul.  ;  and 
"  UD  to  Christmas  134.j  yards  only  were  supplied. 

"  Under  Mr.  Deason's  successor,  calico  at  a  yard 
"  has  been  used  for  the  same  purjjoses  as  those  for  which 
"  calico  at  5d.  a  yard  was  used  by  Mr.  Deason.  There 
"  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  the  articles  sup- 
"  plied  were  not  intrinsically  worth  the  prices  paid  for 
"  them,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  unnecessary  ex- 
"  penditure  of  the  funds  of  the  union  through  the  action 
"  taken  by  Mr.  Deason. 

"  As  regards  the  other  allegations,  there  seems  to  have 
"  been  considerable  irregularities  in  connection  with  the 
"  clothing  stores  on  the  female  side,  for  which  Mrs. 
"  Deason  must  be  held  to  have  been  partly  responsible, 
"  and  also  in  giving  the  inmates  their  weekly  changes. 
"  The  Board  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  evidence 
"  proves  that  there  was  more  than  some  inconvenience 
"  from  this,  and  that  in  some  cases  women  had  to  wear 
"  flannel  petticoats  and  other  garments  much  longer  than 
"  was  right  without  their  being  wa-*hed  ;  nor  do  they  think 
"  that  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  inmates  were 
"  required  to  wear  underclothing  that  was  '  little  better 
"  '  thnn  rags.' 

"  There  is,  however,  a  serious  aspect  of  the  mis- 
"  management  which  existed  in  dealing  with  the  clothing, 
"  which  is  referred  to  in  the  report  made  by  the  medical 
"  officer  of  the  workhouse  in  his  report  book  on  the  16th 
"  of  March,  1892.  The  Board  consider  that  in  some  cases 
"  the  representations  of  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  need 
"  for  increased  clothing  where  the  question  of  health  was 
"  involved  did  not  receive  such  immediate  attention  as  it 
"  should  have. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Board 
"  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  should  remit 
"  the  question  of  the  proposed  superannuation  allowance 
"  to  Mr.  Deason  to  the  guardians  for  their  further 
"  consideration. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  E.  Knollys,  Assistant  Secretary. 

"  G.  H.  Lough,  Esq., 

"  Clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union." 

Now  the  report,  Mr.  Crooks,  from  the  medical  officer 
which  I  handed  to  you,  would  you  just  read  it  ? — I  will 
do  it  in  a  second.  As  I  said  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
the  stores  to  be  empty. 

Q.  Take  that  report  first  ? — It  is  a  copy  of  a  report  of 
the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  dated  16th  March, 
1892  :— 

"  On  March  5th  Sarah  Threw,  aged  29,  suffering 
"  from  anemia  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits  was  seen  by 
"  medical  officer  and  directed  to  have  a  flannel  vest  with 
"  sleeves.  Seen  again  on  March  12th.  Patient  com- 
"  plained  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  matron  but  could 
"  not  get  the  flannel  clothing,  the  patient  appeared  to 
"  be  suffering  much  from  the  cold.  This  has  been 
"  supplied  since  this  was  written  on  March  12th.  On 
"  March  8th  the  weather  being  very  cold,  John  Hays, 
"  aged  59,  suffering  from  debility  and  cough  applied 
"  to  the  medif^al  officer,  who  directed  that  he  should  have 
"  flannels.  This  man  applied  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  lltb, 
"  and  on  each  occa-ion  special  direction  was  given  that  he 
"  was  to  have  flannels,  liut  the  flannels  were  not  given  to 
"  him  ;  on  the  11th  as  he  had  become  seriously  ill  with 
"  bronchitis  he  was  S3nt  to  the  sick  ward.  In  the  opinion 
"  of  the  medical  officer  this  man  would  not  have  been 
"  so  ill  if  he  had  been  supplied  with  sufficient  clothing 
"  as  advised.  The  flannels  were  supplied  on  March  12th. 
"  (Signed)       Tho.s.  F.  Bowkett." 

Q.  Now  that  is  the  report  referred  to  in  the  Local 
Government  B'^ard's  report  of  the  same  year.  Now, 


Mr.  Crooks,  what  was  the  state  of  the  stores  at  this  time. 
Were  there  sufficient  stores  in  the  workhouse  to  keep 
the  people  suppHed  with  changes  of  clothing? — Oh,  no  • 
there  were  changes  for  no  person  there — no  inmate,  and 
it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  old  women  who  had 
worn,  as  they  had  declared,  their  petticoats  for  months 
and  underlinen  for  weeks,  to  lend  their  petticoatj  to  old 
men  while  they  got  their  own  shirts  washed. 

Q.  Was  the  dietary  bad?— Well,  as  bad  as  could  be. 

Q.  Let  me  take  the  most  conclusive  test  of  that.  The 
dietary  of  1894  has  been  altered,  I  think,  more  than  once 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  themselves  since  that 
time  ? — Three  times. 

Q.  And  on  each  particular  occasion  has  there  been  an 
improvement  in  the  dietary  ? — Oh,  yes,  at  that  time  of 
day  the  staple  diet  was,  to  use  a  very  common  phrase, 
"  skilly."  It  is  so  nice  to  laugh  when  you  have  not  got 
to  eat  it,  but  it  would  have  brought  tears  to  your  eyes  if 
you  had  seen  the  poor  people  picking  out  the  black  spscks 
from  the  oatmeal,  which  was  kept  in  such  a  bad  bin  that 
the  rats  had  the  run  of  it,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
cleanse  it,  it  was  given  to  the  old  people. 

Q.  With  the  rat  manure  in  it? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  another  very  objectionable  feature  of  the 
workhouse  at  that  time  the  separation  of  the  married 
people  ? — Oh,  it  was  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  its 
wisdom,  years  ago  arranged  that  old  married  folks  over 
a  certain  age  were  to  live  together.  It  was  a  farce — 
old  people  70,  and  beyond  70,  parting  at  6.30  in  the 
morning,  each  wending  their  way  to  their  respective 
work — the  old  women  to  the  so-called  needle  room,  and 
the  old  men  to  the  wood  shed,  to  meet  together  at  bed- 
time at  8  o'clock  at  night.  Their  quarters  were  as  bare 
as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  joined  the  board,  was  that  condition 
of  things  greatly  improved  ? — Slowly  ;  we  had  almost  to 
appeal,  not  so  much  to  the  board,  but  to  outside  people 
to  help  us  ;  and  a  great  many  people  were  kind  enough  to 
send  down  pictures,  which  may  be  seen  there  now.  Slowly 
we  got  the  meals  given  in  the  old  married  people's  quar- 
ters, where  the  married  people  sat  round  a  common  table 
if  they  liked,  or  met  together  in  their  own  apartment ; 
and  if  there  was  work  to  do  they  could  go  quite  comfort- 
ably, having  met  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  or  if  they 
were  past  work  they  might  spend  the  day  together  with- 
out worry  or  trouble.  Slowly  the  guardians  were  con- 
verted to  the  fact  that  old  people  might  even  be  allowed 
to  have  chairs  with  arms  to  them,  and  gradually  armchairs 
were  introduced,  and  a  table-cloth  was  put  on. 

Q.  As  to  the  chairs,  before  that  was  there  simply  a 
form  to  a  long  table  for  the  old  people  to  sit  at  ? — Yes, 
but  they  never  sat  at  it,  and  were  glad  to  walk  out  ;  and 
I  have  seen  dust  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  another  reform  introduced— an  alteration  in 
the  dress  ? — Ye?,  after  a  long  fight.  It  caused  consider- 
able excitement,  not  only  in  Poplar,  but  all  over  the 
country  ;  and  gradually  we  got  rid  of  the  pauper  garb — 
the  distinctive  garb. 

Q.  And  in  the  work  5'ou  vrere  doing  on  the  guardians, 
Mr.  Crooks,  did  you  find  you  had  the  approval  of  the 
electors  of  Poplar? — Oh,  undoubtedly,  undoubtedly. 

Q  You  were  re-elected  time  after  time  ? — Time  after 
time,  without  the  slightest  effort.  People  have  sent  me 
back  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  At  the  last  election  they 
withdrew  all  their  candidates.  I  absolutely  declined 
to  contest  the  guardians  again  having  regard  to  all  the 
work  I  did  ;  and  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  this 
particular  ward  where  we  are  now  arranged  to  withdraw 
their  candidates. 

Q.  So  that  you  might  be  returned  unopposed  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  you  were  ?— Yes. 

Q.  What  is  stronger  proof  to  my  mind  than  that,  you 
were  not  only  returned  unopposed,  but  the  electors  sent 
to  the  board  men  and  women  in  sympathy  with  you  to 
help  you  in  the  work  you  were  carrying  out  ? — -Very 
largely.  There  seems  to  be  racher  a  strange  conception 
abroad  about  the  constitution  of  our  board.  Not  for 
the  first  time,  one  has  had  to  point  out  that  in  the  old 
revolutionary  day.s  there  were  just  two  labour  men  on 
the  board.  By  dint  of  perseverance  in  pointing  out 
the  iniquitj'  of  treating  poor  old  helpless  creatures  as  we 
did,  we  managed  to  get  our  own  way.  But  even  this 
board  does  not  consist  entirely  of  labour  men.  There 
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are  only,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination,  10 
persons  who  could  be  described  as  working  men  or 
working  women.  The  majority  is  against  us  if  you  put 
it  on  that  list. 

Q.  If  you  put  it  on  class,  the  majority  is  against  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  guardians? — Twenty- 
four. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  out  of  the  whole  24,  there  are 
only  10  who  could  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  labour 
or  socialist  body  ? — That  is  it,  putting  them  altogether. 

Q.  But  we  all  know  it  does  not  follow  because  a  man 
is  a  labour  man  he  is  a  socialist  V — -Oh,  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Now  the  laundry.  When  you  were  elected  first  on 
the  board,  there  was,  I  think,  no  laundry,  but  one  was  in 
course  of  erection  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  something  that  happened  at 
that  time.  You  were  sending  your  linen  out  to  be  washed  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  What  there  was  to  be  sent — there  was  not  much  V — 
Well,  people  had  to  go  naked  while  their  clothes  were 
being  washed.  That  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  One 
need  not  make  any  bones  about  it. 

Q.  And  on  one  occasion  was  the  whole  of  the  union 
linen  returned  from  the  laundry  because  it  was  so  over- 
run with  vermin  that  they  would  not  wash  it? — They 
refused  to  wash  it.  Soon  after  I  was  elected  to  the 
board,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  go  into  the 
house  in  the  day  time  ^ery  frequently.  Well,  the 
majority  of  our  members  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of — 
like  Lansbury — were  unable  to  get  in  except  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  They  would  be  working  all  day  ? — Yes.  I  once 
found  one  woman — I  daresay  I  could  find  the  name  ;  a 
very  close  relation  of  mine  could  remember  her  name — 
this  poor  woman  was  working  very  hard  scrubbing,  doing 
the  hardest  work  in  the  house.  Not  ome  or  twice,  but 
three  or  four  times,  this  poor  woman  asked  me,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  her  a  pair  of  boots.  I  said  "  surely,  no 
"  person  in  here  goes  without  boots."  She  had  been 
paddling  about  ;  she  had  been  scrubbing  a  stone  floor. 
She  lifted  her  foot,  and  all  she  had  to  keep  her  feet  from 
the  cold  stones  was  the  canvas  sole  that  was  all  tiiat  was 
left  of  a  once  pair  of  boots.  I  went  along  the  corridor 
and  saw  the  matron,  and  said,  "  matron,  there  is  a  woman 
"  over  there  who  has  asked  me  three  times  to,  if  possible, 
"  get  her  a  pair  of  boots."  She  drew  her  skirt  round  her 
and  said,  "  Oh,  why  do  you  worry  about  the»e  people  ; 
"  they  are  not  our  class,  you  know."  "  Worry  about  them," 
I  remember  saying  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  '  our  class  '  ; 
"  I  know  no  distinction  of  class,  but  you  must  remember 
"  we  are  here  to  see  these  people  properly  clothed.  I  do 
"  not  want  to  quarrel,  but  that  woman  has  to  have  a  pair 
"  of  boots  to-day." 

Q.  The  woman  had  the  boots,  I  expect  ? — She  got  the 
boots. 

Q.  The  master  and  matron  at  that  time  ;  who  were 
they  ? — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deason. 

Q.  Was  there  always  trouble  about  the  food  ? — -In- 
variably when  one  went  into  the  dining  hall  there  were 
quarrels  about  the  food.  And  it  was  worth  a  quarrel. 
I  mean  it  was  so  inferior  that  one  could  forgive  men  for 
quarrelling  about  it.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  Mr.  Davy, 
to  produce  two  or  three  men  of  the  habitual  loafer  class, 
if  you  like  so  to  call  them,  who  are  still  in  the  house, 
and  who  at  that  time  much  preferred  to  go  to  prison 
than  be  bullied  and  fed  as  they  were  then  in  that  house. 

Q.  Was  there  trouble  between  the  young  men  and  the 
old  men  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  midday,  when  I  went  into 
the  house,  I  had  frequently  to  protect  some  old  man. 
There  were  threats,  say,  by,  a  young  man  if  an  old  man 
did  not  part  with  his  dinner — "change  plates,"  as  it 
were.  I  saw  this  happening,  and  then  managed  to  go 
alongside  the  old  man  and  ask  him  v/hy  he  did  it.  At 
first  he  said  he  did  not  mind,  but  later  on  he  said  :  "  I 
"  was  obliged  to.  I  could  not  stand  up  to  a  fellow  like 
"  that." 

Q.  And  ultimately  did  you  cure  that  by  keeping  the 
young  men  and  the  old  separate  ? — The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  widen  the  gangway  or  avenue  between  the 
tables.  That  is  to  saj-,  instead  of  them  having  three 
gangways,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side,  we 
made  one  wide  gangway  in  the  middle  of  the  dining  hall. 
It  was  too  far  to  reach  across  to  take  the  old  men's 


plates  without  being  observed.    That  was  the  beginning.     Jfr.  Crooks. 

Later  on  they  were  put  into  a  hall  by  thenaselves  ;  and   

let  me  say  here,  quite  incidentally,  if  any  person  in  the       ^3  July, 
world  wants  an  idea  of  discipline,  he  should  have  seen 
that  able-bodied   men's  <  lining  room  on  Sunday.  He 
would  get  about  as  near  an  approach  to  hell  as  anything 
on  this  earth. 

Q.  What  was  the  work  provided  in  those  days? — Stone 
breaking  and  oakum  picking. 

Q.  What  would  the  elder  men  do  ? — Usually  wood 
chopping.  They  were  usually  the  butt,  not  only  for  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  but  also  the  butt  for 
the  labour  master.  IE  he  wanted  any  work  or  job  done 
he  would  send  the  old  men,  he  dare  not  send  the  young 
men. 

Q.  Was  there  constant  trouble  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  the  workhouse,  or  what  was  called  the 
discipline  ?— I  do  not  think  that  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  you  could  call  it  discipline.  It  was  every- 
body for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  IE  a 
fellow  could  fight  he  got  whatever  he  wanted  ;  and  if  he 
could  not,  he  just  did  not  get  anything, 

Q.  Were  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  constantly  being 
brought  to  the  police  court  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  regard  to  the  work  in  the 
workhouse  when  you  took  charge  of  the  management  of 
it.  Did  you  abolish  the  stone  work  ?— Yes,  and  it  met 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  sympathy  generally.  The 
impression  that  it  prevented  a  m  la  going  into  the  work- 
house had  been  very  largely  dissipated  by  experience, 
and  a  committee  of  whicb  I  was  a  member  went  into 
the  question  of  employment  considerably,  and  a  fairly 
exhaustive  report  was  brought  up  as  to  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  people.  They  found  a  very  excellent 
way  down  here  at  that  time  of  sending  men  to  Kensington 
to  work  on  the  test  yards. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  applied  for  relief  ? — The 
able-bodied  man  was  kept  in  all  night,  and  given  an  order 
for  Kensington  in  the  morning,  because  Poplar  could  not 
find  him  employment  ;  and  this  delightful  experience 
worked  out  like  this — -that  the  number  of  orders  for 
Kensington  issued  by  the  master  of  the  Poplar  Work- 
honse  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  1891,  was  546,  or  43'5  per  week.  The  number 
of  orders  used  was  33,  or  2'5.  They  came  in  and  got  a 
night's  lodging  and  a  feed,  and  went  for  a  walk,  and  then 
came  back  again.  The  number  of  instances  where  men 
received  an  order  for  Kensington  in  the  morning  and  | 
returned  the  same  ilay  was  17  ;  so  some  did  not  go  very 
far,  and  came  back  and  demandeJ  admission  as  destitute 
persons.  That  report  was  signed  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Howe,  who  is  admitted  by  every  person  to  be,  perhaps,  j 
the  best  Poor  Law  chairman  we  have  ever  had,  either  at 
this  or  any  other  board  ;  Rev.  William  Chandler,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Bloemfonteiii,Mr.  May,  Thomas  Power, 
and  Samuel  Dean,  who  were  chairmen  when  I  first  came  ^  j 

on  the  board.    Another  committee  was  appointed  to  see  ' 
if  anything  reasonable  could  be  done  to  find  decent  work, 
and  that  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Main,  myself,  Selby, 
Lansbury,  Biown,  Dr.  Power,  the  chairman  and  vice-  i 
chairman  of  the  board — as  near  as  I  can  remember  it  | 
would  be  Samuel  Dean — Dr.  Power,  and,  who  was  the 
other  ?    We  had  two  vice-chairmen. 

(Jfr.  Louf/h.)  Mr.  Beck  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Beck,  who  was  then  I 
superintendent  of  the  London  and  Iiidui  Dock  Joint 
Committee.  They  went  into  lots  of  points,  and  presented 
this  report.  {Document  exhibited.)  We  substituted  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  mm,  so  that  he  could  be  usefully 
employed  all  day  rather  than  to  have  a  task  which  enabled 
him  to  run  riot  all  over  the  place. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  You  abolished  the  stone  yard,  but  put 
something  else  in  its  place  ? — Oh,  indeed  we  did.  | 

Q.  Whit  did  you  put  in  its  place? — We  put  wood  | 
chopping  and  any  kind  of  work  that  came  to  our  hand  I 
that  would  keep  the  men  employed  from  7  in  the  morn-  1 
ing,  or  whatever  bis  lime  was,  till  leaving  off  time  at 
night  ;  so  that  you  got  control  over  him  the  whole  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  case  of  his  having  a  piece  job  in  the 
stone  yard  ? — Ob,  no. 

Q.  Which  could  be  got  through  in  half  a  day,  but  you 
found  him  continuous  employment  during  the  working 
day  ? — If  the  labour  master  saw  a  man  idle  he  would 
send  him  to  work  somewhere  or  other.  Any  way,  he 
was  under  control,  wh'ch  was  the  most  important  thing 
of  all. 
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Q.  May  I  stop  for  a  moment  there  to  ask  about  some 
of  the  things  now  done  in  the  workhouse  by  inmates.  L-jt 
23  July.      us  take,  for  instance,  cleaning.    Is  that  largely  done  by 

  the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Mainly  the  women  ? — On  the  women's  side. 

Q.  And  on  the  men's  side  who  is  it  clone  by  ? — The 
male  inmates. 

Q.  Under  the  control  of  t'.ie  officers? — Under  the 
control  of  the  labour  master. 

Q.  Do  you  aLso  do  a  very  large  part  of  preparing  the 
food  for  the  inmates.  Take  a  particular  instance — do 
you  make  your  own  bread  ? — Yes. 

What  stafE  have  you  for  making  bread  ? — I  think  we 
have  three  or  four  paid  men — a  foreman  and  first-hand 
and  second-hand,  and  then  all  the  rough  work  is  done  by 
the  inmates. 

Q.  Under  their  control  ? — Yes. 

Q.  First  o£  all,  you  bake  what  bread  is  used  in  the 
workhouse  ? — We  bake  for  all  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
for  the  out-relief,  and  for  our  schools  and  receiving 
home. 

Q.  And  your  officers? — And  the  officers,  of  course. 

Q.  And,  I  think,  your  bread  was  once  described  by  the 
Daily  Mail  as  equal  to  what  can  be  obtained  in  one  of 
the  best  restaurants  in  the  West  End  ? — 1  should  think 
they  were  right  ;  I  do  not  think  people  could  make  better 
bread  than  we  do,  or  get  it  at  anything  like  the  price  we 
can  secure  it  at. 

Q.  How  do  you  check  the  price  of  your  bread  ? — We 
buy  our  fiour  in  the  ordinary  contract  way,  and  then  we 
measure  the  output  from  whatever  market  price  of  the 
bread  is  current  in  the  district.  We  fix  that  as  our  price, 
and  whatever  profit  we  make  we  show. 

Q.  And  whatever  loss  you  make  V — Yes,  but  we  have 
not  made  a  loss  up  till  now. 

Q.  You  take  the  current  price  of  the  ordinary  bread 
in  the  district '? — Say,  if  it  fluctuated  between  5|cZ.  and  4^^(Z., 
we  should  put  it  down  to  the  date,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  make  a  profit.  That  is  not  a  profit  you 
can  show  ? — No,  a  local  authority  cannot  make  a  profit, 
but  it  can  say  it  would  have  spent  more  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  made  its  own. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  a  contract  for  the  current  market 
price  the  bread  would  have  cost  more  V — Yes,  and  we  are 
sure  we  do  not  get  that  kind  of  india-rubber  quality,  which 
I  have  a  lively  recollection  in  my  early  days  of  making 
balls  of,  because  we  could  not  eat  it. 

Q.  That  has  disappeared  ? — Oh,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Nest  to  the  bread,  what  else  is  done  in  the 
workhouse  ;  take  the  clothes,  for  instance.  Is  there  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  done  at  pre.«ent  in  the 
workhouse  in  making  and  repairing  clothes? — Yes,  it  is 
quite  an  institution.  We  make  nearly  everything  in  the 
house  now  ;  we  buy  the  cloth  in  the  rough,  and  the 
garments  are  made  up. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  repairing  done? — 
A  tremendous  lot. 

Q.  Both  of  cloihes  belonging  to  the  workhouse  and 
the  clothes  of  inmates  who  come  in,  and  which  are  in  a 
lad  state  ?• — Yes.  I  shall  probably  be  asked  about  the 
dignity  of  this  kind  of  thing,  but  there  are  men  and 
women  in  the  workhouse  who  do  like  to  go  out  in  a 
manner  to  that  their  people  should  not  know  they  are 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
small  percentage — perhaps  2  per  cent. — prefer  the  old 
condition  of  things,  and  their  reason  shows  the  frailty 
of  human  nature.  Take  the  old  lady,  for  instance,  who 
was  sent  out  quite  nice.  I  met  her  in  the  evening, 
and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  new  clothes.  She  said 
she  did  not  like  them  at  all.  I  asked  why,  because  I  was 
rather  struck.  She  said  :  "You  know  nobody  thinks  you 
"  come  from  the  workhouse  now,  and  do  not  give  you 
"  nothing."  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  always 
dealing  with  that  class. 

Q.  A  certain  number  of  inmates  used  the  workhouse 
as  a  means  for  begging  when  they  went  out  ?— Yes. 
Showing  the  laxity  of  the  discipline  in  those  d  iys,  and 
the  need  for  an  alteration. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  some  other  work  done  in  the  work- 
house by  the  inmates? — Wood  chopping.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  strike.  Yesterday 
I  was  interviewed  by  several  men  who  were  unloading 
coals  (pretty  hard  work  it  is),  and  they  told  me  they  are 


unloading  nearly  200  tons  a  week  at  the  railway  trucks. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  it  the  exact  amount.  You 
may  be  sure  it  will  not  lose  anything  by  exaggeration. 
When  a  man  does  it  for  nothing,  it  is  a  good  lot. 

Q.  A  point  or  two  about  beer  and  tobacco.  Did  you 
find  a  glass  of  beer  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  peop'e 
who  were  doing  work  in  the  workhouse  like  this? — Oh, 
no  ;  I  have  never  been  very  much  in  sympathy  with  it. 
There  was  a  fact  that  certain  men  were  engaged  in 
cleansing  cesspools  and  drains,  w.C.'s,  &c.  The  medical 
officer,  who  is  responsible,  always  looked  upon  it  as 
coming  within  the  purview  of  the  order  of  disagreeable 
work  :  he  ordered  them  beer,  and  they  got  it. 

Q.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  a  life-long 
teetotaller  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  it  was  not  an  order  that  would 
have  your  personal  sympathy  ? — No,  if  there  was  a 
complaint  about  it,  and  my  help  was  wanted,  I  said  that 
the  doctor  was  the  best  judge.  All  I  regret  is  that  he 
was  not  a  better  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  at  one  time  a  great  difficulty  with 
what  were  known  as  the  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes,  an  alarming 
difficulty. 

Q.  Stopping  you  for  a  moment,  there  is  a  very  useful 
return  showing  how  the  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  workhouse  were  employed  on  October  19,  1905. 
But  I  will  first  read  Mr.  Gerald  Walsh's  report  : — 

Copy  of  report  made  by  Mr.  Gerald  Walsh  on  the 
workhou«e  of  the  Poplar  Union  after  a  visit  thereto  on 
the  24th  October,  1905  :— 

"  At  Mr.  Lockwood's  request  I  visited  this  work- 
"  house  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  work  is 
"  given  to  the  able-bodied  men.  All  task  work  at  this 
"  workhouse  has  for  some  years  been  done  away  with. 
"  Stone  breaking  and  oakum  picking  has  also  been 
"  abolished,  and  v>ith  the  exception  of  cleaning,  coal 
"  carrying,  &c.,  the  only  occupation  given  to  the  able- 
"  bodied  men  is  wood  chopping.  On  October  19th  there 
"  were  260  able-bodied  men  in  the  house.  I  append  a 
"  return  showing  how  they  were  employed  on  that  day. 

"  If  the  guardians  would  consent  to  re-establish  task 
"  work,  I  reckon  that  18  to  20  corn  mills  could  be  put  up 
"  in  one  of  the  wood  sheds.  The  old  stone-breaking  cells 
"  are  also  there,  and  though  the  space  at  the  guardians' 
"  disposal  is  limited  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  making 
"  the  able-bodied  loafer's  life  disagreeable.  The  guardians 
"  are  getting  out  a  return  showing  the  number  of  men  who 
"  have  been  inmatts  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
"  and  their  ages.  The  return  was  not  complete  on  date 
"  of  my  visit,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  these 
"  able-bodied  men  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  house 
"  for  five  years  and  upwards.  A  similar  return  has  been 
"  got  out  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  women,  which 
"  was  complete,  and  this  showed  that  54  out  of  138  had 
"  been  in  the  house  for  five  years  or  more.  The  women, 
"  however,  owing  to  laundry  work,  are  more  usefully 
"  employed  than  men." 

Then  there  is  a  return  showing  how  young  men 
were  employed  on  October  19th,  1805.  The  return 
shows  that  on  the  whole  260  were  at  work,  with  the 
exception  of  three  cripples,  and  six  excused  from  work 
by  the  medical  officer.    The  return  is  as  follows  : — 


Wood  chopping,  tying,  and  sawing  ... 
Bed-making  and  cleaning  dormitories 
Bed-making  and  cleaning  infirm  wards 
Men's  dining-hali  and  scullery 
Cleaning  corridors  and  stairs 

Cleaning  windows   

Kitchen  and  scullery...   

Cleaning  young  men's  day  rooms  ... 

Tailor's  shop  

Engineering  works 

Painting  and  whitewashing  ... 

Mattress  making   

Cleaning  receiving  wards ^  ... 

Cleaning  drains   

Cairyingcoal  ... 
Messengers  for  office ... 
Lodge  ... 
Disinfector 

Laundry   

Waste  carrier  

Linen  store 

Barber's  shop    

Larder  and  bread  room 
Provision  stores 

Shoemaker's  shop   

Young  men's  bathi  oom   


87 
24 
10 
16 
9 
12 
13 
6 
2 
18 
2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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Cleaning  gutters       ...    2 

Office  works  department      ...    1 

Male  officers' mess  room                           ...        ..  2 

Cleaning  male  observation  warj                          ...  3 

Cleaning  male  sick  ward       ...       ...       ...       ...  C> 

Mat  making     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Cleaning  lavatories    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  4 

Carpenter's  shop        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Cripples      3 

Excused  from  work  by  medical  officer    6 

Total    260 

The  return  of  the  young  women  employed  shows  that 
there  were  140  at  work,  and  that  all  were  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  employment.    This  return  reads  : — 

Laundry         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  46 

Needlework  (cripples)        ...       ...       ...       ...  20 

Cleaning  infirm  wards         ...       ...       ...       ...  16 

Dining-hall  and  scullery       ...       ...       ...       ...  10 

Cleaning  and  bed-making  in  dormitories  ...       ...  8 

Cleaning  and  nursing  children        ...       ...       ...  6 

Cleaning  school         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  8 

Cleaning  staircase     i   3 

Cleaning  sick  ward  and  lying-in  ward       ...       ...  4 

Cleaning  observation  wards  ...    3 

Female  officers' mess-room  ...       ...       ...       ...  2 

Cleaning  needle-rooms  and  machining      ...       ...  2 

Cleaning  receiving  wards    1 

Assisting  in  kitchen  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Master's  kitchen                                               ...  1 

Matron's  stores    2 

Cleaning  officers'  rooms    3 

Cleaning  offices  and  church  ...       ...       ...       ...  2 

Linen  stores    ...    2 

Total    140 


Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Crooks,  one  or  two  questions 
about  that.  That  is  a  return  of  what  are  called  able- 
bodied  persons  in  the  workhouse  V — Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  included  in  that  number  people  such  as 
cripples  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  And  are  a  cumber  who  are  called  able-bodied 
persons  certainly  not  competent  to  earn  their  living  out- 
side It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  live 
except  in  an  institution. 

Q.  Some  of  them — I  saw  one  man  there  who,  I  think, 
had  lost  a  foot  V — Oh,  yes  ;  or  a  man  partially  paralysed, 
a  hunchback,  one  partially  blind.  Then  there  would  be 
one  mentally  deficient — not  bad  enough  to  be  certified, 
but  a  man  who  absolutely  lacks  initiative.  If  you  took 
him  to  a  job  he  might  do  it,  but  he  would  not  think  of 
going  away  until  somebody  led  him  away.  That  class  of 
man  is  worth  no  person's  money  whatever. 

Q.  An  able-bodied  person,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  simply  a  person  who 
is  under  sixty  ? — -Invariably  ;  the  law  is  very  rigid. 

Q.  I  will  just  go  to  that  portion  of  your  evidence, 
dealing  with  your  difficulties  with  ins-and-outs  ? — Might  I 
just  go  on  V  At  the  time  we  were  talking  about,  the  young 
men  were  in  open  revolt  against  anything  like  control. 
Fights  and  prosecutions  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. Two  labour  masters  at  that  time  nearly  lost  their 
lives  in  trying  to  control  them,  and  no  one  but  the  strongest 
and  most  pugilistic  kind  of  officer  was  of  any  use  amongst 
them.  The  task  was  to  l)e  performed  by  dinner  time, 
or  very  soon  after  dinner.  They  were  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  control,  they  wandered  about  all  over  the  place, 
creating  all  kinds  of  discord,  and  even  threatened  to 
murder  the  officers.  When  this  task  was  abolished, 
and  work  from  certain  hours  to  certain  hours  substi- 
tuted, this  was  firmly  adhered  to,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  men  must  be  kept  at  something  for  some  time. 
At  that  time  a  man,  supposing  he  had  not  got  a  wife 
and  children  in  there,  or  even  if  he  had,  took  his  dis- 
charge in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  got  an  order  for  re-admission.  He  wandered 
about  all  day  begging  on  the  strength  that  he  had  an 
order  for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  and,  of  course, 
could  show  it.  Children  were  often  lef  C  by  these  people 
on  the  doorsteps  or  in  the  recreation  ground  day  after 
day,  and  dragged  back  at  the  hours  of  9,  10,  and  even 
11  o'clock  at  night,  frequently  the  man  the  worse  for 
drink,  and  the  guardians  were  almost  powerless  to  deal  with 
them.  We  have  a  record  of  a  man  who  was  prevented 
from  going  out.   You  probably  remember,  Mr.  Inspector 


The  man  commenced  an  action  against  the  board  for  Mr.  Crooht. 
detaining  him  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  Judge  corapli-  — — 
mented  him  upon  the  ability  with  which  he  was  able  2.?  July, 
to  state  his  case  in  a  court  of  law.  That  man,  with  all 
his  capacity,  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  when  he  liked. 
He  hid  half-a-dozen  clever  children  who  were  brought 
up  without  education  or  training.  That  is  a  case  we 
had  to  deal  with.  At  that  time  we  boldly  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  land  absolutely  declined  to  allow  these 
men  to  be  re-admitted  the  same  day  as  they  took  their 
discharge  and  many  and  frequent  were  the  threats  that  I 
received  for  keeping  these  men  out.  At  this  very  corner 
I  was  threatened  by  one  of  the  particular  persons  that 
he  would  shoot  me.  I  said  to  him  "  I  shall  go  straight 
"  to  heaven,  but  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  you." 
They  pointed  out  to  me  what  I  knew,  that  I  was  . 
breaking  the  law — they  were  destitute  persons  and  could 
not  be  refused  admission,  but  we  did  refuse  them  admis- 
sion and  it  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  discipline  of 
the  house  and  finally  led  to  the  order  which  at  present 
exists,  namely,  that  the  men  who  frequently  go  in  and 
out  must  give  very  lengthy  notice.  This  order  was 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  mainly  through 
the  representation  of  myself  and  Skeggs. 

Q.  That  was  the  Poor  Law  Act,  of  1899  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  want  it  on  the  notes.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1899,  62  &  63  Victoria,  chapter  37,  section  4  V— At  that 
time  we  were  able  to  produce  evidence  that  men  had 
been  out  of  the  workhouse  from  100  to  240  times  in  a 
year  in  and  out.    It  dealt  with  children  of  in-and-outs. 

{The  Impector.)  And  you  took  credit  for  it? — Yes. 
Very  likely.  And  Mr.  Nicholls,  chairman  of  the  Shoreditch 
Guardians,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  discussed  the  matter, 
and  the  latter  said  "You  cannot  interfere  with  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject  ;  they  are  still  living  in  Great 
"  Britain.'"  I  faid  "  no  man  has  the  right  to  walk  his 
"  children  about  the  streets  day  by  day  and  prevent  them 
"  obtaining  education."  That  was  the  argument  we  used 
with  the  result  that  the  Act  was  passed. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  one  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
was  to  extend  the  72  hours  to  168  hours? — That  is  it. 
At  this  moment  I  have  a  copy  of  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Lockwood,  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board,  on 
February  22nd  this  year.  We  have  the  names  of  about 
30  men,  one  man  of  whom  has  been  in  and  out  of  the 
workhouse  since  1884,  593  times.  Few  know  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  the  house. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  men 
who  are  in  the  workhouse  employed  during  the  whole  of 
the  working  time  than  set  them  tasks  ? — Indeed,  I  do. 

Q.  May  I  call  your  attention  now — the  time  work  is 
accepted  as  against  task  work  ? — The  task  work  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  four  hoars  a  day. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  made  them  work  longer  than  four 
hours  ? — No. 

Q.  Now,  in  these  days  of  task  work,  would  the  men  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  obtain  an  order  to  return  ;  they 
would  go  to  tlie  docks  and  get  two  or  three  hours'  work, 
spend  the  money  in  drink,  and  come  back  1 3  the  workhouse  ? 
— That  is  quite  true.  I  can  recall  from  my  earliest  days — 
from  1861 — and  I  have  seen  scores  ct  fights  at  that 
workhouse  caused  by  men  who  have  got  two  or  three 
hours'  work.  Thc-y  had  come  back  drunk  and  quarrel- 
some ;  have  a  fight  with  one  or  the  other,  and  the  police 
would  be  called  to  send  them  away.  That  went  on  for 
years,  and  until  we  signed  an  order  that  if  a  man  had 
an  order  he  must  be  in  by  8  o'clock,  or  not  at  all,  and 
removed  from  the  place.  We  should  have  credit  for 
establishing  discipline  even  amongst  the  most  difficult 
class. 

Q.  Were  the  numbers,  in  and  out,  10,000  ?— 10,000  in 
and  out  a  year. 

Q.  In  February  this  year,  under  the  new  discipline 
you  introduced,  was  the  number  30,  and  were  they  all 
detained  for  168  hours,  the  limit  ? — That  does  not  quite 
cover  the  chronic  ins-and-outs.  The  men  largely  made 
up  the  additional  6,000.  The  difl:'erence  between  that 
and  10,000  is  4,000. 

Q.  You  reduced  it  to  4,000  ?— Now  reduced  to  4,000— 
men  who  want  to  take  their  old  mother  or  father  out, 
women  going  to  make  a  new  start,  men  who  expect  to 
get  work.  The  chronic  in-and-out  is  reduced  to 
about  30. 

Q.  Thirty  a  month  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  Crooks.       (The  Inspector.)  Thirty  individuals? — Oh, yes,  the  men 

  we  have  compulsory  detention  for. 

23^y.  Grant.)  The  10,000  out  and  in— the  number  of 

times  people  were  in  and  out '? — Yes. 

Q.  You  reduced  the  10,000  to  4,000  ?— Yes.  The  30, 
one  of  these  men  was  in  500  times  in  a  matter  of  20 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  a  work- 
house on  a  decent  man  driven  into  it  ? — The  man  who  is 
obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse — the  disease  of 
deterioration  sets  in  within  a  few  days.  He  iinds  he 
cannot  get  on  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  mix  with 
the  very  worst  possible  class,  for  whatever  you  may  do  in 
classification  between  the  aged  and  respectable  no  one  has 
found  classification  for  the  able-bodied^yet,  and  then  a  decent 
man — the  elfect  upon  him  is  he  is  brought  to  their  level,  as 
he  will  be  told,  "He  is  nobody;  we  have  been  here  years." 
He  loses  what  is,  after  all,  most  worth  having  in  this  world 
— his  soul.  His  courage  is  gone.  I  can  give  a  sample  case. 
In  1861  I  was  put  in  a  place — I  can  show  you  now — I  was 
asked  to  eat  fiery  soup  at  which  my  poor  soul  revolted. 
Presently  I  saw  my  poor  father  coming  towards  me  with 
his  pockets  bulging  out,  and  saw  him  stopped  by  a  labour 
master.  He  was  turned  back,  and  perhaps  I  am  foolish 
enough  to  believe  my  father  really  cared  for  us,  and  I 
saw  the  big  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  went  away.  I  did 
not  see  him  for  a  long  time — of  hours  in  the  day,  I  mean — 
I  then  found  out  that  he  had  saved  a  little  suet  pudding 
from  his  own  dinner  and  he  was  bringing  it  over  to  me, 
and  the  labour  master  stopped  him,  as  a  serious  breach  of 
workhouse  discipline,  so  I  went  without,  and  could  you 
imagine  a  man  with  a  soul  who  really  cared  keeping  that 
soul  under  conditions  like  that '?  A  species  of  deteriora- 
tion must  set  in  under  demoralising  and  the  worst 
conditions  one  could  have. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  permanently  in  the  workhouse 
becomes  a  pauper  in  the  worst  sense  ?— He  does,  indeed. 
He  loses  his  self-reliance,  and  a  decent  man  who  comes 
in  for  an  hour  or  two  comes  in  contact  with  him  and  is 
forced  to  find  the  level  of  the  man  who  has  been  there 
for  years. 

Q.  All  too  soon.  And  the  result  is  that  the  longer 
he  remains  in  the  workhouse  the  less  inclined  he 
is  to  come  out  and  make  an  effort  to  keep  his  stand 
as  a  decent  citizen  ?  —  It  is  obvious.  If  a  man 
goes  and  applies  for  work,  he  is  asked,  ''where  have 
"  you  been  ?  "  He  will  say  the  last  master,  perhaps. 
Then  he  gets  a  little  rigid  examination.  "  Where  were 
you  yesterday  and  the  day  before?''  "Well,  I  was  so 
"  down  I  had  to  go  there."  "  Very  sorry,  my  poor  man," 
says  the  master,  and  he  gives  him  2d.  or  id.  to  get  rid  of 
"  him. 

Q.  He  knows  he  is  not  so  fit  as  the  next  man  ? — 
Invariably  it  is  so.  It  may  be  altered.  He  gets  two  or 
three  hours  at  the  docks.  A  well-fed  pauper  goes  out  as 
he  did  in  the  old  days  and  fights  his  less  well-fed  neigh- 
bour. When  the  man  at  the  docks  looks  at  him  he  says, 
"  This  is  a  strong  man,  I  will  give  him  an  hour  or 
"  two." 

Q.  And  he  goes  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  of 
course  he  does  not  care  to  stick  on.  He  wants  to  lift 
himself  up.  He  is  damned  if  he  has  a  week  or  two  in 
the  workhouse  unless  you  can  send  him  right  away. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that — I  will  take  you  throuoh 
Laindon — in  consequence  of  that  conviction  on  your 
part  and  on  the  part  of  your  brother  and  sister  guardians 
was  the  experiment  of  Laindon  tried  V — Yes.  But  quite 
in  our  early  days  we  saw  that,  and  we  appealed  for 
Dunton  Farm  in  1894-5.  It  is  not  our  first  appeal,  and 
our  appeal  was  treated  as,  being  labour  men,  it  was 
pointed  out,  our  limited  experience  and  so  on  of  this 
world,  "  you  cannot  influence  for  the  benefit  of  men." 

Q.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lansbury  to  tell  us  the  history  of 
Laindon,  but  there  was  the  simple  fact  that  you  came  to 
the  board  of  guardians  as  a  worker  from  amongst  the 
workers,  having  learned  this  lesson  of  the  effect  of  the 
workhouse  on  the  worker  ?-  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  set  yourself,  and  your  brother  guardians 
set  themselves,  to  see  if  there  was  no  method  by  which  a 
decent  man  could  be  put  back  into  citizenship,  and  you 
suggested  various  schemes,  and  that  ultimately  led  you  to 
the  experiment  of  Laindon.  Whether  that  succeeded  or 
not  it  is  too  early  to  say  ?— Yes. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
house when  you  joined  the  board,  Mr.  Crooks,  do  you 
think  you  had  got  anything  like  a  decent  set  of  officers  V — 


No.  We  had  them  strong  and  that  is  all  one  can  say. 
They  were  powerful  

Q,  Physically  ?  —  Physically.  Mentally  they  seemed 
hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  proper  mode  of  a  human 
being  after  all,  and  the  result  was  owing  to  the 
indifference  which  guardians  showed  in  their  work. 
It  was  a  little  difficult  to  say  any  guardian  was 
not  full  of  sympathy  or  had  not  a  good  opinion 
in  by-gone  days  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  him 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  own  work,  and  thus  we  had  the 
workhouse  visited  from  year  to  year.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  there  were  guardians  who  had 
never  been  inside  the  workhouse  at  all,  and  presently  we 
discovered,  when  we  were  anxious  to  go,  that  the  master 
had  power  to  shut  the  gate  upon  us,  and  without  his 
permission  except  on  the  regular  house  committee  days, 
when  we  had  our  business  to  do,  we  bad  no  legal  right  on 
the  premises  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  that ;  under  a  resolution  of  the  board? — 
No,  I  am  told  it  was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  after- 
wards altered,  you  remember,  Mr.  Davy. 

{The  Insiiector.)  Yes?— I  cannot  quote  the  actual  Act. 
It  was  something  like  1894  an  Order  was  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  owing  to  the  stir  that  we  were 
making  at  the  time,  as  elected  guardians  we  had  a  right 
to  see  how  our  people  were  treated,  and  an  Order  was 
issued  and  we  were  allowed  to  go  in  as  frequently  as  we 
thought  fit. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  was  in  1894  ? 

{The  Lispector.)  In  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  time? — Yes, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  made  the  Order. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  guardians  were  kept  off  the  premises 
they  were  controlling  and  paying  for  except  on  the  days 
when  they  went  there  for  business  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  was  altered  in  1894.  Order  of  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  26th  January,  1893,  providing  that  any  guardian 
at  any  time  might  visit  or  examine  into  all  the  work- 
house. Well,  now,  was  there  a  good  deal  among  the 
officers  at  that  time,  1893-4 — did  you  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  them  ? — Yes.  Let  me  tell  you  one 
little  incident.  The  bakehouse  got  on  fire  in  the  work- 
house and  in  the  early  morning  the  fire  engines  were 
rushing  in  and  the  bakery  was  well  lit.  One  good 
fellow  exclaimed  amid  the  general  cheering,  "  The  only 
"  thing  wanted  to  complete  this  now  is  for  Crooks  and 
'•  Lansbury  to  be  on  the  top  of  it." 

Q.  That  w.as  one  of  the  officers  ? — Oh,  yes — amidst 
the  general  approval  of  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  some,  I  think,  Mr.  Crooks,  some  officers 
were  dismissed  for  drunkenness  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have 
noted  for  my  own  guidance  the  condition  of  the  work- 
bouse  in  1893.  The  condition  of  the  workhouse  prior 
to  1893,  and  I  venture  to  say  can  be  said  of  most  poor 
law  institutions,  was  that  you  did  not  get  the  best  class 
of  men  and  women  to  serve  you  whether  it  was  attend- 
ing to  the  sick  or  the  infirm.  More  than  once  medical 
comforts  which  were  given  for  the  sick  were  consumed  by 
the  inmates,  but  if  a  recoid  was  kept  and  could  be  pro- 
duced a  very  startling  condition  of  things  would  be 
disclosed.  I  give  you  a  case  straight  away — a  very  simple 
one.  A  woman,  an  inmate,  Haggerty  by  name,  who  got 
out  and  got  the  worse  for  drink.  She  was  treated  very 
barbarously  from  time  to  time  when  she  returned.  The 
memory  of  this  lingered  with  her  and  she  found — of 
course,  in  a  relation  of  mine — a  pretty  good  friend  who 
saved  her  from  going  to  prison.  Even  she  completely 
changed,  and  became  a  better  woman.  She  came  to  my 
house  at  seven  o'clock  one  morning  and  began  :  "  You 
"  know,  Mr.  Crooks,  what  they  call  me  when  I  am  the 
"  worse  for  drink,  do  not  you  "  ?  And  I  said,  "  What  is 
"  the  matter  "  ?  She  said,  "  I  have  been  sitting  all  night 
"  with  a  dying  man  and  not  a  nurse  has  been  in  the  room. 
"  I  have  been  twice  to  the  night  nurses'  room  and  they  said, 
"  go  and  look  after  it  and  in  the  room  was  the  night  nurse, 
"  the  day  nurse,  and  the  labour  master,  and  they  had  taken 
"  with  them  the  bottle  of  brandy  left  for  this  dying  man  to 
"  be  given  to  him  from  time  to  time.  The  man  died  in  my 
"  arms.  I  went  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  told  them  he 
"  was  dead  and  now  I  have  run  out  to  let  you  know." 
Well,  in  a  very  little  while  I  was  down  at  the  workhouse. 
It  was  certainly  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  were 
all  suspended  or  dismissed  on  the  spot.  Well,  you  can 
see  at  once  that  you  cannot  expect  people  in  the  house, 
even  with  people  with  finer  feelings,  to  respect  people 
who  are  of  that  character — may  I  go  further  ?— or  retain 
their  self-respect  in  an  institution  like  that.  Gradually 
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we  got  rid  of  those  people  and  introduced  a  system 
altogether  different,  and  the  people  are  treated  in  the 
sick  wards  to-day  as  patients  rather  th  in  criminals.  All 
these  officers  gradually  went,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  I 
am  pretty  sure,  that  officers  moral  and  sober  were  sub- 
stituted, and  so  far  as  the  house  ii  concerned  it  is  equal 
to  any  house  in  the  country  anywhere. 

Q.  Let  me  just  ask  you  as  to  that.  That  was  1894  when 
you  came  there.  Changes  were  made,  and  the  result  of 
one  of  the  changes  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madeley  were 
appointed  as  master  and  matron  ?  —The  result  of  the 
Inquiry  held  of  which  you'  read  out  the  report.  We 
were  continually  fighting  for  an  improvement  of  the 
house.  I  am  afraid  the  head  officials  were  not  very 
friendly  to  us.  They  clearly  understood,  however  much 
they  were  able  to  put  the  old  guardian?  off  they  were 
not  so  capable  of  putting  us  off,  and  that  meant  a  large 
increase  of  labour  to  them.  A  man  whose  resignation 
was  accepted  was  asked  to  resign,  and  the  inquiry  was  as 
to  whether  he  was  tr»  be  pensioned  at  the  highest 
amount,  £140  a  year,  or  not  at  all.  He  finally  got  £80. 
That  lead  to  the  purgmg  of  this  institution — leading  to 
the  resignations. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madeley  were  appointed  master 
and  matron  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  were  12  years  master  and  matron  ? — 12  or 
13  years. 

Q.  Until  last  year,  when  you  heard  in  the  autumn  of 
the  immoral  relations  between  the  master  and  a  nurse, 
Beattie,  had  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Madeley  ? 
• — Not  once. 

Q.  Had  he  and  his  wife  worked  hard  to  keep  the 
institution  up  to  the  standard  wanted,  and  as  far  as  you 
could  judge  he  had,  and  his  wife  joined  heartily  with 
him  ? — I  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  master. 

Q.  Not  only  in  your  judgment ;  was  he  complimented 
by  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  became,  I  understand,  Mr.  Davy  will 
put  me  right  presently  if  I  am  wrong — we  became  a 
model  by  which  new  Inspectors  might  learn  their  duties 
by  coming  down  to  see  how  our  board  carried  on  its 
work,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  how  all  work- 
houses ought  to  be  conducted. 

Q.  You  were  a  standard  by  which  other  workhouses 
were  to  be  judged  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  On  this  point  about  Mr.  Madeley  and  nurse 
Beattie,  did  you  ever  notice  anything  until  this  business 
cropped  up  of  having  improper  relations  ? — I  assure  you,  no. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  was  it  one  of  those 
extraordinary  infatuations  whicb  sometimes  take  a 
middle-aged  man,  where  he  throws  everything  to  the 
winds  because  of  his  passion  ? — -It  is  absolutely  beyond 
me.    I  cannot  understand  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  happened  is  this,  that  having  served  you  well 
as  a  master  for  more  than  12  years  he  has  thrown  away 
his  position,  he  has  thrown  away  his  pension,  he  has  ruined 
his  wife,  he  has  brought  his  children  down  and  gone  away 
with  this  nurse  Beattie  to  Canada? — I  understand  he  has 
gone  away,  yes. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  clear  up  that  point  ? — May  I  go 
straight  on? 

Q.  May  T  just  finish  that  point  first.  You  first  heard 
in  October  last  year  ? — October. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  ? — Out  of  doors,  I  think.  No 
guardian  told  me.    I  was  stopped  in  the  street  I  think. 

Q.  By  somebody  ? — Some  extraordinary  gossip  was 
going  about.  Some  person  said  to  me  :  •'  You  are  having  a 
"  high  old  time  or  your  master  is  doing  extraordinary 
"  things."  I  said  :  "  If  anything  goes  wrong  on  God's  earth 
"  it  is  down  there.  What's  the  joke  ?  "  "  It's  no  joke,  so 
"  and  so  has  gone  on."  To  settle  that  once  for  all  I  walked 
down  to  the  workhouse.  I  saw  the  master  and  I  accused 
him  straight  away.  I  didn't  hesitate.  I  said  this  condition 
of  things  after  one's  life  has  been  spent  in  purifying  this 
institution.  Lansbury  and  I  have  given  practically  our 
souls  to  this  place,  and  you  pledge  it  in  a  few  hours.  He 
fenced  with  me  a  good  deal  about  it,  said  he  practically 
hadn't  done  anything,  but  kept  pretty  closely  to  the 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government^Board.  The  nurse,  he 
said,  had  left  the  institution,  therefore  whatever  had 
happened  was  nothing  to  do  with  us.  He  also  said  that 
he  had  never  broken  a  single  rule  inside  the  workhouse. 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  he  might 
say  he  was  absent  from  the  workhouse  with  this  nurse 
who  was  ttien  working  out  a  month's  holiday,  this  holiday 


being  really  her  month's  notice  preparatory  to  leaving.  Mr.  Crouhs. 
I  therefore  said  that  that  excuse  would  not  do  as  she  was  _  — — 
still  our  servant.  He  shed  tears,  sat  down  on  a  form  and  23  July, 
implored  me  to  give  him  a  chance.  I  said  I  could  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  cried  a  good  deil.  We  then 
went  into  the  house  and  his  wife  added  her  appeal  to  his 
appeal  that  I  should  not  take  action  there  and  then,  but 
that  if  I  would  let  it  go  over  for  a  little  while  the  woman 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  he  and  his  wife, 
who  had  become  reconciled,  would  give  me  no  cause  to 
regret  it.  I  declined  to  give  them  any  such  promise, 
knowing  all  the  difficulties  of  administering  an  institution 
when  a  scandal  of  this  character  had  become  public 
property  :  I  was  loath  to  act  hurriedly.  Apparently  his 
wife  and  he  had  become  reconciled.  They  were  giving 
frequently  proof  of  this  and  I  was  very  hopeful 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  quietly  allow  the  question 
to  be  forgotten.  You  see,  supposing  for  a  moment 
I  had  acted  as  I  ought  to  have  acted,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  with  the  fulness  of.  knowledge  I  possess 
now,  I  ought  to  have  suspended  him  there  and  then. 
What  was  running  in  my  mind  was  a  sympathetic  board, 
either  like  our  own  or  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  say  :  "  Very  well,  you  have  dismissed  this  man, 
"  properly  dismissed  him.  Therefore  we  give  you  credit 
"  for  doing  your  duty."  The  wife  would  have  imme- 
diately applied  for  the  position  of  matron,  and  you 
would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refusing  her 
that  appointment.  That  was  what  was  running  in  my 
mind.  Then  what  were  you  going  to  Jo  ?  Appoint 
Mrs.  Madeley  matron,  you  get  a  new  master.  What 
would  be  the  discipline  of  the  house  ?  The  old  matron 
would  dictate  to  the  new  master,  and  for  months  there 
would  be  chaos,  and  we  should  have  the  battle  to  fight 
over  again.  I  said  "I  will  wait  and  see  what  happens." 
So  it  went  on.  Clergymen  were  going  to  the  house,  but 
instead  of  helping,  as  one  would  think,  they  injured  one 
in  the  object  I  had  of  saving  the  place  as  far  as  I  could. 
Instead  of  helping,  they  made  the  thing  more  embarrass- 
ing ;  I  told  them  I  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  case.  I  felt 
the  responsibility  of  it  very  greatly.  I  continued  watching 
to  see  whether  the  master  was  going  straight,  and  observed 
that  he  was  absent  from  the  workhouse  on  more  occasions 
than  a  reasonable  amount  of  recreation  would,entitle  him  to. 
I  was  very  angry  about  this,  and  I  told  my  colleagues 
that  he  could  not  stay  with  us  another  minute,  but  that 
he  must  leave  the  institution  the  next  morning.  At  that 
meeting  of  the  board  I  had  a  cab  waiting  at  the  door  to 
take  me  to  a  very  important  meeting.  I  went  off  the 
next  morning.  I  do  not  know  who  told  him — at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  his  resignation  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk. 

Q.  The  6th  April,  I  think  ?— Yes,  the  6th  April. 
Mr.  Davy  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  they  know  the  position  I  was  taking  up.  I  told 
them  in  no  circumstances  would  I  be  a  party  to  obtaining 
a  pension  for  Mr.  Madaley.  The  reason  for  that  was 
that  the  gentleman  m  question  was  not  only  behaving 
badly  but  he  sxid  the  guardians  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  pensioning  him  off.  A  dangerous  and  malicious 
lie  !  I  don't  know  one  who  wanted  to  do  that.  I  speak 
for  my  colleagues.  He  put  in  two  certificates  as  to  his 
illness.  He  sent  them  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
If  mistake  we  have  made,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  it  was  done 
with  the  purest  motives  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  That 
is  his  remaining  in  the  house  from  October  to  April, 
giving  him  a  chance.  Few  people  in  this  world  who  had 
seen  the  abject  despair  of  that  man  would  have  acted  as 
I  did  without  condoning  an  act  he  had  done.  I  wanted 
the  discipline  of  the  house  maintained.  I  do  not  see 
after  all — it  was  a  domestic  thing — I  do  not  see  the 
world  would  have  been  the  worse  for  not  knowing  it. 

Q.  Till  quite  recently  you  were  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  McCarthy  had  loeen  informed  of  it  ? — Yes.  I 
heard  of  it  afterwards.  There  was  something  to  be  said 
for  the  majority  who  knew.  They  said,  "Well,  we 
"  didn't  want  to  tell  Crooks  about  this.  He  has  worry 
"  enough  of  his  own." 

Q.  They  tried  to  relieve  you  of  the  burden? — I  do  not 
say  a  word  against  them  aloout  it.  They  were  actuated 
by  the  best  motives  in  not  telling  me. 

Q.  I  think  on  Mr.  McCarthy's  suggestion,  Mr.  Crooks, 
this  nurse  Beattie  was  first  of  all  sent  out  of  the  country 
some  time  in  the  previous  year  ? — I  was  shown  an  address 
in  Belgium  where  she  had  gone  to.  One  would  see  that 
I  was  trying  to  avoid  the  ruin  which  has  come. 

Q.  Not  only  ruin  to  the  master  and  matron  ? — I 

would  not  say  so  much  about  her,  but  it  was  the  innocent 
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Mr.  Croolis     sons  and  daughter  and  herself  I  was  thinking  about  all 

•   the  time. 

23^1y.  Q  rpj^g  ^ggp^  j^.^jigiey  ^^s  that  her  husband 

having  resigned  she  had  to  resign  too  ? — Yes. 
Q.  And  lost  her  claim  to  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  had  no  pension  from  the  guardians  ? — That  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  itself  will 
have  to  give  an  opinion  at  the  proper  moment  whatever 
they  propose  to  do — that  is  out  of  our  hands.  We  make 
the  appeal  which  may  be  considered  sympathetically. 

Q.  She  was  receiving  rations,  receiving  free  quarters, 
coal  and  £100  a  year.  From  no  fault  of  her  own  at  all, 
merely  from  the  act  of  her  husband,  she  is  thrown  out 
of  her  position  and  left  without  pension  and  control  ? — 
Absolutely  ruined. 

Q.  Now  that  you  know  all  the  facts,  Mr.  Crooks,  about 
the  whole  thing,  do  you  still  remain  with  the  conviction 
that  as  a  master,  with  the  one  exception  of  this  extra- 
ordinary lapse,  Mr.  Madeley  had  done  good  work  ? — One 
must  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  same  of  Mrs.  Madeley  ? — Mrs.  Madeley 
was  a  pure,  just  woman.  I  had  constant  means  of  being 
in  her  company.  For  years  and  years  I  have  never  seen 
by  look  or  word  anything  that  might  call  a  blush  of 
shame  to  that  woman's  face. 

{The  Inspector.)  She  always,  I  understood,  had  a  high 
character?  ^ — Always.  The  failing  from  illness  was 
another  thing  entirely. 

(vlfr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks,  to  sum  up  the  history  of 
the  thing,  this,  what  we  might  call  the  immoral  ulcer  in 
the  workhouse,  was  the  history  something  like  this  : 
Mr.  Madeley,  a  man  of  middle  age,  having  served  the 
guardians  well,  suddenly  conceived  an  extraordinary 
infatuation  for  a  nurse  in  the  workhouse  named  Bpattie  ; 
that  that  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  and 
under  his  action  Beattie  was  sent  out  of  the  country,  and 
as  to  Mr.  Madeley,  the  matter  was  dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

Q.  He  did  not  communicate  with  you  or  the  guardians 
what  he  was  doing.  Then,  after  a  time,  Mr.  Madeley  or 
Beattie,  one  of  the  two,  comes  back  to  England.  Then  you 
heard  of  it  ;  found  the  master  was  leaving  the  house  for 
considerable  periods.  You  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  first 
of  all  you  hoped  it  might  be  got  over  by  the  reconcilement  of 
the  master  and  the  matron.  You  found  that  impossible,  and 
the  master  was  suspended,  and  on  the  6th  April  sent  in  his 
resignation  ? — He  did  not  quite  get  as  far  as  that.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  April  I  discovered  that  he  was  absent 
162  hours  in  ,30  days.  It  is  quite  outrageous,  having 
regard  to  the  responsibility  on  my  mind ;  I  said,  "  to- 
"  morrow  morning  he  goes,"  but  on  that  morning  before 
I  was  out  his  resignation  was  in  this  office. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  to  the  history.  He  went  out,  and  the 
action  you  took  was  as  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  chairman  of 
the  house  committee,  with  your  knowledge,  had  been 
unable  to  deal  with  the  situation  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  the 
matron  is  concerned,  the  evidence  has  been  given  about 
her  frequent  absences.  Many  years  ago  she  had  a  very 
serious  operation,  in  which,  I  venture  to  say,  the  fatalities 
are  about  98  per  cent.,  and  she  recovered,  and  of  course 
occasionally,  and  never  without  permisi-ion  or  notice,  has 
she  been  absent  from  her  duties.  She  was  not  able  to 
get  assistance,  but  I  have  known  periods  when  the  returns 
for  the  Local  Government  Board  were  got  out  while  she 
was  in  bed,  and  she  was  surrounded  with  books  and  had 
been  doing  her  work  there. 

Q.  The  suggestion  of  witness  that  she  was  away  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  guaidiansis  untrue? — Yes,  and  it 
all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  witnesses 
whether  there  is  any  gall. 

Q.  On  that  I  want  to  fay  one  thing.  Madeley  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  board  ;  a  special  meeting  was 
called,  and  at  that  meeting  the  resignaiion  was  accepted  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy  at  all,  except  that 
I  know  I  was  asked  several  questions  at  that  moment  by 
Mr.  Diamond  as  to  whether  I  had  seen  him  or  taken  any 
action.  I  said  I  had  not  seen  him  and  had  not  taken  any 
action. 

Q.  Now  let  me  take  the  statistics  about  the  Poplar 
union.  The  union,  I  think,  comprises  three  parishes — 
Poplar,  Bromley  and  Bow.  The  Poplar  union  and  the 
borough  of  Poplar  are  the  same  in  area.  You  have  a 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1901  of  168,822. 
The  rateable  value  in  1905 — the  last  quinquennial — was 
£839,736.  Out  of  that  the  classification  of  rateable 
hereditaments  was  :  docks,  £67,000  ;  railways,  £69,000  ; 


gas,  water  and  other  companies,  £.54,000  ;  government 
property,  £1,000  ;  municipal  buildings,  £52,000  ;  factories, 
£163,000  ;  licensed  houses,  £46,000  ;  houses  rated  at  over 
£20,  £105,000  ;  houses  rated  at  under  £20,  £259,000.  A 
penny  in  the  £  raises  £3,000,  and  the  assessable  value 
works  out  at  £4  16s.  per  head  of  the  population  as  compared 
with  £8  18s.  for  the  rest  of  London  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Now  the  rates  for  the  year  1906  were  12s.  in  the 
£.  That  was  an  exceptional  rate,  was  it  not,  you 
haven't  had  r2s.  iu  the  £  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — No.  It 
was  an  exceptional  rate. 

Q.  Out  of  that  12s.  was  the  guardians'  expenditure 
3s.  S.frf — -roughly  3s.  6fL  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Their  heads  are  M.A.B.  7JfZ.  ;  sick  asylum  Is.  2(1.  ; 
borough  council  3s.  (tJcZ- ;  London  county  rate,  Is.  &\d., 
and  other  calls  make  a  total  of  12s.  :  I  think  for  the 
previous  year  your  rates  were  10s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  guardians'  share  3s.  9cZ.  ? — Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  With  reference  to  that  return  of  rate- 
able value  and  the  position  of  Poplar.  A  considerable 
amount  of  Poplar  consists  of  docks  ? — ^The  acreage  is 
considerable  with  no  houses,  and  the  rates  for  that 
would  not  compare  favourably. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  the  docks  have  a  value  of 
£67,000,  rated  as  houses  they  would  bring  in  more  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  fully  expect  to  hear  in  answer  to  that,  that 
the  docks  tind  employment,  but  it  also  finds  us  paupers 
in  considerable  numbers. 

Q.  My  point  was  this  :  The  rateable  value  of  Poplar 
per  head  in  that  way  would  be  given  as  a  test  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Again,  the  low  rated  houses  in  Poplar  form  a  large 
part  of  the  total  rateable  value? 

{j\Ir.  Grant.)  Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
explain  the  low  figure,  £4  16s.  You  see,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  area  of  the  docks  is,  roughly  ? — Seven  acres. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  point  is  that  Poplar  is  poorer  than 
it  appears  to  be  ? 

{3rr.  Grant.)  It  shows  a  population  against  arid 
ground.  The  guardians'  expenditure,  Mr.  Crooks,  in 
1905  amounted  to  £162,765?— Yes. 

Q.  And  out  of  that — to  that  is  put  £65,481  payable  to 
public  authorities,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
£228,147  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  need  not  take  you  all  the  way  through  the-  way 
that  money  is  expended.  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  two 
figures — in-maintenance  iu  the  workhouse,  schools,  farm 
colony,  children's  receiving  homes,  workhouses  of  other 
unions,  amounts  to  £40,368? — Yes. 

Q.  Maintenance  in  hospitals,  certified  homes,  children 
boarded  out,  £6,023,  and  the  out-door  relief,  including 
non-resident  poor,  £34,382  ?— Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in-door  relief  in  the  workhouse  costs  more 
than  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

Q.  The  other  items.  The  next  I  take  is  salaries, 
rations  of  officers,  £23,872,  no  other  item  over  £20,000. 
The  total  receipts  you  receive  from  the  rates  is  £152,908  ; 
from  the  grant-in-aid  £19,989  ;  from  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  £40,830  ;  contributions  from  rela- 
tives £1,677,  and  the  balance  made  up  by  small  items, 
making  a  total  of  £227,455  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Total  of  all  the  guardians'  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year  £182,710  ?— Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  guardians'  call  on  the  local  rates 
£152,908,  equal  to  3s.  M.  in  the  £  on  the  assessable  value 
of  the  union.  Out  of  which  the  sum  due  to  other  public 
bodies  represent -i  a  rate  of  Is.  Id.  in  the  £,  leaving  2s.  2d. 
of  the  rate  for  which  the  guardians  were  responsible  out 
of  the  average  total  rates  of  10s.  lQ]d.  in  the  £  ?— Shall  I 
read  the  other? 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Is  that  the  statistics?—!  have 
the  statistical  report.  This  is  our  own  return  :  "  In 
"  considering  the  burden  of  local  rates,  it  is  undesirable  to 
"  take  the  figures  for  a  single  year.  An  important  return 
"  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  statistical  officer  of 
"  the  London  County  Council,  shewing  the  comparative 
"  position  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  Poor  Law 
"  areas  in  respect  of  rating  for  county  and  local  pur- 
"  poses,  based  on  the  averages  for  the  four  years  ended 
"  31st  March,  1905,  sets  out  very  clearly  the  inequalities  of 
"  local  burdens.  This  return  shews  that  the  total  rates 
"  range  from  9s.  M.  in  Poplar  to  6s.  id.  in  the  City  of 
"  London,  the  average  being  7s.  O'bd.,  and  the  guardians' 
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"  rates  range  from  2s.  6-4d.  \a  Poplar  to  2-8d.  in  West- 
"  minster,  the  average  being  9-ld.  The  produce  of  a  psnny 
"  rate  ranges  from  £819  in  St.  George's-iu-the-East  to 
"£19,928  in  the  city  of  London,  Poplar  being  £3,033. 
"  Therateof  in-door  and  out -door  pauperism  to  population, 
"  based  on  the  mean  number  of  paupers  on  1st  January 
"  and  1st  July  ranges  as  follows  :  In-door,  from  52  per 
"  10,000  in  Hampstead  to  704  per  10,000  in  the  Strand 
"  Union,  average  153.  Poplar,  200.  Out-door,  from  8  ia 
"  Whitechapsl  to  272  in  Bermondsey  per  10,000,  average  95. 
"  Poplar  233.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  ratio  of 
"  pauperism  were  the  same  in  each  area  and  the  expendi- 
"  ture  were  the  same  in  proportion,  the  guardians'  rate 
"  must  still  necessarily  differ  inversely  as  the  assessable 
"  value  per  head.  The  return  further  shews  that  if  the 
"  assessable  value  of  Poplar  instead  of  being  £4'8  were  the 
"  same  as  the  average  for  the  whole  county  the  local  rates 
"  would  have  been  2.s.  Qd.  in  the  £,  instead  of  is.  Id.  If 
"  the  assessable  value  per  head  were  the  same  as  that 
"  of  the  Strand  Union  the  rate  would  be  id.,  Mary- 
"  lebone  Is.  8d.,  and  Kensington  Is.  9fZ."  The  point  of 
that  is  to  show  that  the  burden  of  pauperism  in  London 
at  the  present  time  is  not  equally  distributed  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Q.  Has  their  salvation  been  the  poorest  districts? — 
Yes. 

Q.  While  the  rich  districts  escaped  from  the  fact  that 
they  sent  their  poor  down  to  the  poor  districts  to  seek 
work  ■'' — Well,  the  poor  naturally  come  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  a  meal. 

Q.  You  go  on  :  "  On  the  other  hand  Marylebone's 
"  local  rates  are  2s.  in  the  £  on  the  assessable  value  of 
"£13"3  per  head  of  the  population,  but  if  the  assessable 
"  value  were  the  same  as  the  county  average  the  rate 
"  would  be  3s.,  and  if  the  same  as  Poplar,  5s.  &d.  In  the 
"  same  way  if  Poplar's  assessable  value  per  head  were 
"  applied  to  other  unions  the  local  rates  -would  range 
"  from  2s.  &d.  in  Bethnal  Green,  Deptford,  Charlton,  and 
"  Stoke  Newington,  to  £3  7s.  Id.  in  the  city  of  London." 

(TTie  Inspector.)  Are  these  taken  from  the  county  coun- 
cil returns  ? — Yes,  I  put  the  whole  in  and  you  can  see  how 
it  works  out.  The  argument  is  our  12s.  rate  means  an 
appalling  sum,  and  as  a  matter  of  positive  fact  if  we  had 
Marylebone's  assessment  to-day  we  could  do  all  our  work 
in  Poplar  we  are  doing,  luxuries  included,  enormous  out- 
door relief,  for  6s.  Ad.  or  2s.  cheaper  than  they  can.  And 
the  same  way  if  applied  to  other  unions.  That  is  to  siy, 
if  it  had  to  raise  %d.  on  the  Poplar  assessment  their  con- 
tribution would  be  £3  7s.  ia  the  £  instead  of  £12. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  I  do  not  know  whether  statements  are  to 
be  handed  to  me  as  I  handed  them  to  the  other  side.  It  is 
impossible  to  follow  all  these  figures  even  at  this  rate  ? — 
This  return  has  been  on  sale  now  for  nearly  a  year. 

Q.  I  am  not  dealing  with  this  alone,  but  when 
Mr.  Hroodbank  gave  evidence  I  handed  in  a  copy  of 
every  statement  which  was  given  in  evidence  ? — It  was 
taken  from  our  returns. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  think  you  will  appreciate,  I  cannot  follow 
all  these  figures  given  at  this  rate. 

{The  Inspector.')  Is  that  the  statement? — Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  saw  nothing  absolutely  new  in  Mr.  Brood- 
bank's  return.    We  have  had  them  for  years. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Just  give  Mr.  Robb  a  return.  Give  him 
the  reference  of  this  statistical  return  you  are  quoting 
from  ? — It  is  the  statistical  return  of  comparative  rating 
in  London.  Report  by  the  statistical  officer  to  an  order 
of  the  local  government  committee  on  a  resolution  of 
the  council,  passed  April  18th,  1905,  "That  it  be  referred 
"  to  the  local  government,  records  and  museums  com- 
"  mittee,  to  report  upon  the  comparative  position  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  boroughs  and  poor  law  areas  in  respect  of 
"  rating  for  county  and  local  purposes." 

Q.  Just  give  me  the  number  of  it  ? — It  is  numbered 
886  and  the  price  is  3fZ. 

Q.  I  have  got  one  here,  now.  Mr.  Lough  has  got  it  ? — 
"  A  comparison  of  the  boroughs  of  Poplar  and  Kensing- 
"  ton  in  which  the  area  and  population  are  about  equal 
"  discloses  the  fact  that  if  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
"  year  1904-5  of  the  county  and  local  authorities  charge- 
"  able  on  the  Borough  of  Kensington  (with  914  less  in-door 
"  poor  and  3,178  less  out-door  paupers)  exclusive  of  contri- 
"  butionof  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  equalisation  funds, 
"  had  been  chargeable  in  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  the  rate 
"  would  have  been  13s.  lOd.  in  the  £  instead  of  their  actual 
"  6s.  &d.    While  conversely  if  the  Poplar  expenditure  had 


"  been  charged  on  Kensington  (with   Poplar's   higher     Mr.  Crooks. 
"  pauperism  as  stated)  the  rate  in  Kensington  would  only  oq"TT 
"  have  amounted  to  4s.  Irf.  in  the  £  instead  of  lis.  6c?."    If  -S^July. 

it  would  interest  you  

Q.  I  want  you  to  go  on.  "As  a  further  illustration  of 
"  the  inequality  of  London  rating,  and  to  show  how  far 
"  he  alleged  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Poplar 
"  Guardians  is  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  12s.  in  the 
"  £,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  estimated  expen- 
"  diture  on  the  relief  of  the  in-door  and  out-door  poor  had 
"  been  reduced  by  one-half,  the  elfect  on  the  rates  would 
"  have  been  a  reduction  of  Is.  6^(Z.  If  the  whole  of  the 
"  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  was  eliminated  with  any 
"  concurrent  increase  in  the  cost  of  in-maintenance,  the 
"  reduction  in  the  rate  would  have  amounted  to  \Q{d. 
"  Finally,  if  there  had  been  no  expenditure  whatever  by 
"  the  guardians  for  the  whole  year,  the  amount  paid  to 
"  the  other  public  services  would  still  have  been  8s.  6(7. 
"  in  the  £,  or  Is.  bhd.  above  the  average  for  London, 
"including  poor-law  expenditure,  and  2s.  \hd.  more  than 
"  Kensington "  ? — That  is  to  fay,  if  we  killed  all  the 
paupers  in  and  out  and  had  no  one  left,  the  rate  would  be 
Is.  5(7.  above  the  average  of  the  whole  of  London  in  spite 
of  the  luxury. 

Q.  We  are  coming  to  a  new  point,  sir.  I  see  in  the 
statistics  you  just  mentioned,  under  Equalisation  of 
Rates  Act,  Poplar  receives  a  grant  from  the  rest  of 
London,  does  not  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  the  proportion  on  which  that  grant  is  based  was 
fixed  some  years  ago  ? — Well,  it  is  particularly  hard  the 
way  it  works  out  in.  The  old  system  was  5(7.,  and  it 
works  out  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  gave  you  bd.  a  day. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  London  County  Council? — -On 
the  certified  number  of  aduUs  in  the  workhouse  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  think  we  are  certified  for  something  like  1,300 
odd  ;  for  every  person  over  the  certified  number  we  get 
nothing,  and  we  are  subject  to  a  deduction  for  children. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  deduction.  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
children  in  the  workhouse,  as  it  encourages  the  children. 
To  get  the  children  out  you  ought  to  do  it.  It  works 
both  ways,  and  the  ratepayers  do  not  realise  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  application  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund.  We  have  70  children,  I  am  told  this  morn- 
ing, in  the  workhouse  because  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  it..  On  each  of  these  70 
we  shall  be  deducted  M.  out  of  our  1,315.  So  on  the 
surface  it  looks  as  though  we  get  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  really  do,  but  the  London  County  Council  con- 
tribution is  exceedingly  unfair,  because  it  is  based  upon 
an  average  number  of  paupers — average  number  of  in- 
mates previous  to  1888 — the  average  att  lined  18  years 
ago.  So  we  now  get  £10,530.  If  that  was  brought  up- 
to-date  on  the  average  of  five  years  previous  to  March, 
1905,  we  should  get  £15,458. 

(Mr.  Grant.)   Almost  exactly  £5,000   more  ? — Xeir 
enough. 

(The  I)is2)ecfor.)  The  whisky  money? — Of  course,  in 
the  other  case,  the  whisky  money  was  very  largely,  and 
was  intended  to  be,  used  for  technicil  education. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  On  that  point  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  about  salmon  and  other  things  supplied  to 
Mr.  Madeley.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  any- 
thing being  supplied  to  the  officers  except  the  rations 
which  they  are  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — As  far  as  I  remember,  I  know  of  no 
luxuries  charged  for  outside  the  ordinary  diet  allowed 
for  officers  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  Except  these  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Just  a  moment.  I  think  the  officials  are  allowed  to 
substitute  sometimes  one  ration  for  another  ? — -That 
is  all. 

Q.  When  allowed  meat  they  substitute  poultry  once  a 
fortnight  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Substitute  rabbits  or  fish  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1906,  I  find  from  the 
tables  the  allowance  of  meat  for  officers  according  to 
the  dietary  table  was  22,339  lbs.  for  the  whole  of  the 
officers,  and  the  amount  consumed  15,367^  lbs.  Poultry 
in  lieu  of  meat  once  a  fortnight,  1,349^  lbs.  Rabbits  in 
lieu  of  meat  701  lbs.  Fish  in  lieu  of  meat  1,998  lbs.  ; 
making  a  total  of  meat  consumed  19,415J  lbs.  So  that  the 
officers  did  not  consume  in  that  year  2,923|  lbs.  of  meat 
which  they  were  entitled  to  ? — No,  A  little  incident 
happened  last  week. 
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3Tr.  Croolis.        Q.  Finish  the  incident  later.    Then  the  price  of  meat. 

  The  contract  price  of  mutton  was  8s.  llrf.,  of  beef 

23;  July.       7s_  gf/_^  which  works  out  on  an  average  at  8a'.  2d.  a  stone. 

  Taking  2,923^  lbs  at  about  8s.  2(1.  a  stone  of  14  lbs.,  the 

saving  is  £85  Os.  l^d.  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  These  are  the  figures  taken  out  by  Mr.  Lough  ? 
— Last  week  I  went  to  the  h')us^,  and  to  my 
blank  axiazement — this  may  intere-t  Mr.  Robb — I  saw 
salmon  steaks,  and  naturally  after  all  the  evidence 
I  was  very  much  shocked  to  find  it  was  possible  to 
get  salmon  in  the  workhouse  at  all  and  I  wanted  to 
know  how  it  got  there.  We  went  into  it  rather 
minutely,  only  to  discover  that  ooe  of  the  officers, 
or  rather  two  of  the  officers,  had  decided  to  exchange 
their  meat  for  one  of  these  pieces  of  salmon  and  of  course 
it  was  changed.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  I  ob- 
jected. I  said  no,  I  did  not,  but  tliere  was  an  Inquiry 
going  on,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  I  want  just  to  correct  a  date  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Your  first  election  was  not  in  November,  1892,  as  I 
gave  it,  but  March,  1893  ?— Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  election  of  guardians  in 
December,  1894  '?— That  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  a  great  point  is  made  against  you,  Mr.  Crooks, 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  cost  in  in-maintenance 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  1895  was  the  cost  of  in-maiutenance  4s.  iUl.  per 
head  per  week  ? — Yes. 

Q.  These  were  figures  got  out  by  the  then  ratepayers' 
association,  dated  28th  February,  189(5  ? — Yes.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  have  this  little  return.  You  will  find  the 
names  almost  identical. 

Q.  The  ratepayers'  association  of  1896  is  also  the 
muuicipal  alliance  of  1905? — -Very  largely. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Give  us  two  or  three  names  ? — Pickford 
&  Co.,  Moreton  &  Co.,  Banks  &  Bros.,  Carver  &  Sona, 
Cutter  &  Sons.  BuUivante  &  Co.,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Stead  & 
Stead,  T.  T.  &  C.  Berry,  W.  R.  Johnson,  Hawkins  & 
Tipson.  I  miss  the  founder's  name,  Adin  Sheffield,  an 
old  guardian. 

Q.  Now,  according  to  their  return  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  4s.  i^d.  ;  your  present  cost  6s.  5^d.  Are  you 
exceptional  in  tbat,  or  has  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
every  institution  gone  up  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  examine,  that  is  so. 

Q.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  What  is  the 
increase  of  in-maintenance  in  the  asylums  ? — -The  asylums 
'increase  was  2s.  per  head  per  week.  It  is  difficult  of 
course  to  compare  like  with  like,  but  I  think  institution 
life  is  much  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  chargeable  to  the  various 
counties  respectively  at  31st  March,  1891,  to  31st  March, 
1904,  which  are  the  only  figures  I  have  at  my  disposal  at 
the  moment — other  figures  I  will  read  in  a  second  or  two 
— show  that  in  1891  

(Mr.  Rolh.)  Do  you  mean  1891  or  1901  ?— I  mean  1891, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  was  9s.  2^d.  for  London  and  went 
up  to  lis.  6xV<^-)  or  an  increase  of  2s.  id.  and  a  seventh. 

{Mr.  Grant.')  Now  Kent? — In  Kent  the  increase  has 
been  3s.  IQd. 

Q.  Lancashire? — W^d. 

Q.  Middlesex? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  is  not  quite  right— 2s.  ^d.-%s.  2\d. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  9s.  2\d.  taken  from  lis.  6d.,  and  some 
fraction  gives  you  2s.  id.  and  a  fraction. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  2s.  id.  is  good  enough  for  my  purpose. 
{Mr.  Rohh.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  In  Middlesex  it  is  2s.  &d.  ?— 2s.  Qid. 
Q.  Surrey  2s.  M.  ?— Yes. 
Q.  Yorkshire  Is.  2fi.?— Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  years  in  Poplar  it  has  risen  from 
3s.  6cZ.  to  5s.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Increase  2s.  bd.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  in  the 
counties  shown,  including  London,  shows  an  increase  of 
2s.  3d.  ?— Yes. 


Q.  In  London  it  has  increased  by  2s.  id.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  lunatic  asylums  where  one  would  imagine  there 
would  be  a  dead  level  of  cost  the  increase  from  1900  to 
1904— five  years — is  Is.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Fourteen  years  ago  nearly  every  commodity  was 
cheaper  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Taking  the  contract  price  on  the  asylum  rates,  the 
lunatic  asylums  of  London  ? — Yes,  on  the  London  County 
Council. 

Q.  In  1891  English  beef  and  frozen  mutton  and  frozen 
beef  were  6s.  9d.  and  7s.  Id.  respectively  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  1905  English  beef  was  8s.  3(Z.  and  frozen 
beef  and  mutton  7s.  9rf.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Showing  an  increase  of  Is.  Gd.  in  English  beef  and 
2d.  in  frozen  meat  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Tea  in  1891  was  lOd.  ? — Foreign  meat  is  entirely 
done  away  with  in  all  institutions  except  the  schools. 

Q.  Tea  in  1891  was  lOrf.,  and  in  1905  Is.  Ud.  ?— Y"es. 

Q.  Sugar  13s.,  and  in  1905  17s.  2d.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Margarine,  even,  has  gone  up  10s.  M.  per  hundred- 
weight ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  will  hand  in,  I  think,  a  memorandum  giving 
details  of  the  increase  of  cost  of  provisions  from  the 
L.C.C.  ? — It  was  published  in  last  week's  agenda,  and  is 
in  the  agenda  also  for  to-morrow.    I  have  cut  it  out. 

Q.  I  have  not  seen  that  yet.  May  I  just  look  at  it. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  will  just  hand  it  to  Mr.  Davy. 
I  want  to  get  it  a  little  more  fully  than  that.  Mr.  Crooks, 
I  propose  to  put  in  a  memorandum  giving  fuller  details 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  regard 
to  this  increase  in  cost  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  hope  we  shall  have  copies  of  this.  We 
have  not  got  it  at  present? — There  are  plenty  of  them. 
They  have  been  published  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  we  have  handed  you  copies  of  all  our 
statements  ?— It  is  so  good  of  you. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  the  figures 
given  at  this  rate  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  seen  that 
page  at  all  myself. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Take  it,  Mr.  Grant.  I  shall  see  it.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  Mr.  Crooks  is 
speaking  to  difference  in  prices  paid  by  the  guardians  or 
difference  in  market  prices? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  think  Mr.  Crooks  made  it  clear? — 
General  increase  in  contract  prices. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  finance  committee  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  cost  ? — The  finance  committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  it  is  very  striking,  that  16,920  patients  in  the 
asylums  from  1904  back  to  1891  were  costing  £100,000  a 
year  more,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  in  buying 
from  the  central  authority  for  all  the  institutions. 

{Mr.  Gra7it.)  As  a  consequence  that  was  referred  to 
the  finance  committee — referred  to  a  committee  ? — To 
the  asylums  committee. 

Q.  I  think  they  compared  the  heads  of  expenditure, 
and  I  see,  Mr.  Crooks,  from  this  table,  which  is  taken 
from  the  minutes  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
the  only  items  upon  which  there  was  a  decrease  were 
malt  liquors,  wines  and  spirits,  and  cocoa,  and  all  the 
others  are  increased  ? — Yes.  Weekly  cost  of  patients 
went  up  from  9s.  3s.  in  1901  to  lis.  bd.  in  1905. 

Q.  You  notice  provisions  ? — Yes,  working  out  there  at 
4s.  Id.  and  some  fraction,  which  is  just  a  little  beyond 
the  guardians'  value. 

Q.  Provisions  here  work  out  almost  exactly  4s.  2d.— 
is.  l'98d.,  you  might  call  that  4s.  2d.,  and  provisions  have 
risen  in  these  14  years  from  £72,000  to  £183,000,  and 
salaries  and  wages  have  risen  from  £57,000  to  £159,000. 
There  is  an  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  of  nearly  Id. 
per  week,  and  an  increase  in  provisions  of  about  b\d. 
per  week  ;  but,  sir,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  put  in  some  other 
figures  dealing  with  this.  I  want  to  put  a  memorandum 
before  you — of  course  Mr.  Robb  shall  have  a  copy — 
showing  in  tabulated  form  the  increase  ;  I  mean  things  of 
which  provisions  only  form  a  part  ? — Now,  the  average 
cost  in  other  unions — where  other  people  in  London 
have  gone  up — I  understand  Hampstead  was  3s.  bd.  for 
provisions,  6d.  for  clothing,  2s.  lOd.  for  officers,  making 
their  total  maintenance  6s.  M.  in  1900,  and  in  1905  they 
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hai  gone  up,  provisions  about  2^d.,  clothing  another  ^d., 
other  necessaries,  2s.  6d.,  nearly  2s.  Id.,  making  a  total  of 
6.S.  8|fZ.,  against  our  alleged  6s.  5^d. 

Q.  Yes  ? — And  although  it  does  not  show  that  the 
unions  we  have  been  able  to  get  are  quite  as  high,  all 
show  increase. 

Q.  Yes? 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  paupers  at 
Hampstead  ? — They  have  been  given  out  in  table  form 
every  day. 

Q.  You  know  they  are  very  small  ? — Yes,  what  a  fine 
job  the  officers  must  have,  must  not  they  V 

Q.  It  alfects  the  price  per  head  '? — Of  course  it  does. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  In  regard  to  the  quoted  figures  for  the 
county  council — they,  I  think,  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
having  a  central  purchasing  board,  have  not  they  ? — 
Oh,  of  coursp.  May  I  Fay  when  tenders  are  received, 
they  are  opened  publicly  so  that  tbey  may  be  initialled 
so  that  no  additional  tenders  may  come  in,  and  then  a 
stai¥  of  clerks — -a  stafE  of  clerks  mind  you — analyse  the 
tender.^,  and  then  they  are  gone  very  carefully  through 
and  tabulated.  And  then  there  is  a  contract  committee 
which  sits  for  days  and  goes  through  the  individual 
items,  and  then  they  are  submitted  to  the  full  asylum 
committee  for  approval.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent 
system,  but  you  see  it  means  a  tremendous  lot  of 
detail,  and  in  the  end  there  is  very  little  dilference 
from  ourselves. 

Q.  But  the  result  of  that  system  is,  of  course,  first 
of  all,  that  every  contractor  knows  the  quantity  that 
he  is  contracting  for.  He  is  asked  to  tender  for  a 
certain  quantity,  and  he  knows  also  that  he  will  be 
dealt  with  by  a  body,  as  to  which  any  attempt  to 
influence  is  out  of  the  question  ? — Ye3,  a  man  tender?, 
and  we  frequently  have  complaints  from  contractors. 
Somebody  declares  our  margarine  is  lard,  or  our  coals 
are  bricks,  and  our  coal  tar  is  not  comparable  to  new 
milk.  You  get  that  every  day,  even  the  cjunty 
council. 

Q.  But  that  system,  Mr.  Crooks,  does  enable  the 
county  council  to  buy  in  very  large  quantities,  and 
thereby  enables  them  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  best 
market  ? — Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  system  which,  I  think,  your  board 
has  more  than  once  pressed  upon  the  Local  G-overnment 
Board  as  the  system  they  might  adopt  for  the  work- 
houses of  London  ? — A  resolution  was  passed  imme- 
diately after  the  contracts  of  last  year,  that  the  way  we 
were  doing  we  were  not  getting  justice,  and  the  board 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ask- 
ing them  to  form  some  kind  of  scheme  that  would  create 
a  central  authority  for  the  purchasing  of  commodities  for 
poir  law  unions  in  London.  But  you  notice  with 
regard  to  our  tender  forms  that  many  of  the  smallest 
item.s  are  scheduled  year  after  year. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  tender  forms  of  other  unions  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  of  which  we  have  gob  a  great  quantity  here. 
We  had  a  tremendous  fuss  made  last  time  about  the  caee 
of  the  ivory-faced,  gilt-edye  visiting  cards.  I  went  down 
to  the  stores,  and  I  discovered  the  ordinary  kind  of  visit- 
ing card  at  Is.  9rf.  a  hundred.  Take  the  case  of  the 
meat,  which,  I  think,  in  cross-examination  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  to  whether  we  specified  for  the  best  of 
everything.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Westminster,  v/hose  2d. 
is  ot  the  same  value,  as  we  have  already  found  out,  as 
our  .3s.  (>d.  They  begin  with  meat,  officers,  best  English 
or  Scotch.  Wether  mutton,  English,  of  the  best  quality, 
consisting  of  legs  and  shoulJers,  if  required,  legs  to  weigh 
from  9  to  11  lbs.,  loins  weighing  7  lbs.,  closely  trimmed 
for  chops  as  may  be  wanted  ;  ox-beef,  English,  of  the  best 
quality,  consisting  of  buttocks  and  ribs  in  equal  propor- 
tion, delivered  free  from  bone  and  excess  of  fat  ;  suet 
beef,  best  English  or  Scotch,  for  Christmas  Day  such 
quantity  as  may  be  required.  Scotoh  ox-beef,  consisting 
of  buttocks  and  rump,  &c.,  each  weighing  about  24  lbs., 
best  English  or  Scotch  suet  as  ordered,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  find  any  material  difference.  It  is  so  awful  that  we 
should  say — I  think  I  can  remember  one  or  two  items 
that  we  certainly,  with  all  our  luxurious  extravagance, 
never  indulge  in.  Now,  take  Van  Houten's  co:oa, 
2s.  llhd.  a  lb.  on  the  Betbnal  Green  contract.  We  are 
asking  nothing.  Calves  fcot  jelly — these  are  things  we 
have  not  got.  I  know  too  that  our  best  British  tapioca 
is  6c?.  Theirs  is  Is.  Ad.  I  look  at  these  pickles  and  there 
discover,  while  ours  is  8rZ.,  theirs  is  Is.  Ad.,  and  so  I  see 
little  luxuries  such  as  these,  and  I  wonder  whether  we 


are  really  deserving  the  name  of  the  Ho'.el  Cecil,  which  Mr.  Ch'ooTts. 
we  have  got.   

(J.  Mr.  Crooks,  these  tender  forms  were  used  year  23  July, 
after  year.  They  are  altered  as  occasion  requires,  and 
you  find  by  comparing  your  forms  with  those  of  other 
unions  that  very  similar  forms  are  used  there  ? — They 
are  almost  identical  with  those  in  operation  all  over 
London.    There  is  very  little  difference  indeed. 

Q.  And  in  all  of  them — all  those  you  have  examined, 
you  find  illustrations  which  may  be  picked  out,  out  of 
hundreds  of  items — best  pickles,  for  instance,  which 
means  a  few  bottles  for  the  officers  '? — Exactly,  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  We  are  talking  of  calves-foot  jelly, 
which  may  be  a  bottle  for  somebody  in  the  sick  ward. 

Q.  Exactly,  and  so  on  ? — I  want  to  say  on  that,  on 
the  matter  of  tenders,  it  will  be  found  by  comparison 
with  other  unions  that  they  compare  favourably,  and 
that  they  invariably  adopt  the  same  system  as  we 
have. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  through  it,  because 
you  have  not  handled  tenders  recently,  but  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Ford  to  tell  us  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years  in  dealing  with  each  individual  contract.  But 
taking  it  generally,  has  your  system  of  dealing  with 
tenders  on  the  Poplar  Board  been  the  system  you  have 
found  in  existence  on  other  bodies  you  have  been  con- 
nected with,  and  other  boards  of  guardians  you  have 
obtained  information  from  ? — Yes,  with  the  "exception 
I  have  already  told  you,  that  a  whole  staff  of  clerks 
is  kept  at  the  county  council  for  the  analysis  of 
the  • 

Q.  There  they  have  got  a  special  system  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  have  got  now  the  Bethnal  Green  tenders  here,  for 
grocery  only,  if  you  want  to  take  any  items  from  that  ? — 
There  was  the  accepted  tender.  I  have  got  the  price 
beside  our  own. 

Q.  And  here  is  the  tender  for  meat '? — I  have  got  our 
own  to  compare  it  with. 

Q.  They  are  all  there  now,  Mr.  Crooks  ?— Their  moat 
contract  is  best  English  killed  and  fed  ox,  good  quality  and 
thick  flanks,  and  then  it  goes  on,  !e3;s  and  shins,  best 
Canadian,  English  killed,  and  English  killed  wether  legs. 
Fresh  killed  sheep.  I  note,  all  free  from  shank?.  The 
charge  against  us  was  that  we  had  taken  the  shanks  off 
and  therefore  could  not  judge. 

(J.  On  examination  of  the  different  forms  of  any  union 
of  the  size  of  Poplar  you  can  find  something,  if  you 
like  V — -Just  think  of  this  black  currant  jelly. 

Q.  Was  that  Bethnal  Green  ? — Bethnal  Green. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  no  sick  asylum  at  Bethnal  Green? 
— I  could  set  England  on  fire  with  "  Paupers  and  black 
"  currant  jelly." 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  compare  a  tender  where  there  is  no  sick 
asylum  with  a  tender  where  there  is  a  sick  asylum  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  has  been  suggested  ?— Yes,  but  I 
would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Eobb,  in  case  he  forgets  it 
later  on  when  he  talks  about  infirmaries,  that  we  have 
sick  wards  also. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  with  regard  to  the  contractors. 
You  have  always  been  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  contractors  who  all  the  time  are  trying  to  find 
out  what  information  they  can  about  the  things 
guardians  are  likely  to  want  ? — Exactly. 

Q.  And  as  it  is  the  contractors'  business  all  the  time  to 
be  looking  out  for  information,  and  is  not  the  guardians' 
business  all  the  time  to  be  circumventing  the  contractor, 
in  the  long  run  the  contractors  get  the  better  of  the 
guardians  any  way  ? — They  do. 

Q.  A  man  who  has  had  a  contract  from  the  guardians 
for  a  number  of  years,  for  10  or  12  years,  would  get  to 
know,  merely  from  what  he  had  sold  to  the  guardians, 
what  they  were  likely  to  want  in  the  years  to  come  ?  — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  could  price  his  tender  better  than  an  out- 
sider who  knew  nothing  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Put  a  low  price  on  things  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
and  put  a  high  price  on  where  he  knew  large  quantities 
would  be  required,  and  could  put  a  high  price  on  some 
things  he  thought  were  likely  to  be  wanted  that  year, 
although  they  were  not  likely  to  be  wanted  afterwards 
in  an  ordinary  year? — Quite  so. 

Q.  And  all  these  difficulties  make  up  the  difficulties  of 
guardians  in  dealing  with  contractors  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Crooks,       Q.  Were  you  in  the  chair  when  the  tenders  were 

  opened  and  dealt  with  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  been 

23  July.      absent  from  a  contract  night  for  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Diamond 
that  there  was  no  proper  discussion  of  the  tenders 
at  all,  and  the  whole  thing  was  cat  and  dried  ? — I 
think  poor  Mr.  Diamond  is  an  unfortunate  inrlividual 
who  walks  about  imagining  things.  How  could  Mr. 
Diamond  possibly  know  ?  He  was  a  new  guardian, 
to  begin  with.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  duty  of 
a  guardian  in  committee  or  out  of  committee,  and  his 
evidence  in  the  box  demonstrated  it.  The  first  year  that 
this  big  hubbub  was  made,  he  was  never  present  at  all. 
He  was  not  here.  He  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
opening  or  accepting  of  tenders.  But  he  came  in  a 
fortnight  later  with  a  schedule  of  figures  he  had  got  from 
somewhere  or  other  and  began  saying  we  had  all  been 
got  at.  When  we  took  him  through  this  list  we  found 
that  he  was  entirely  wrong,  and  then  he  wanted  to  get 
another  set  of  figures.  I  mean  from  the  example  of  the 
last  few  days  of  figures  submitted,  and  amended  and  ended 
and  taken  away,  you  can  easily  realise  that  even  spies,  well 
paid  though  they  may  be,  are  not  always  reliable  persons 
to  take  evidence  fiom.  And  it  is  evident  to  me,  poor 
Mr.  Diamond,  innocent  and  well-intentioned  though  he 
was,  was  led  astray.  And  as  you  yourself  in  cro?s- 
examination  demonstrated  quite  clearly,  whenever  we  had 
cause  we  went  to  a  division,  and  I  myself  voted  with  him, 
tut  to  allow  him  to  claim  that  he  alone  is  

Q.  The  person  who  was  protesting? — Who  was  pro- 
fessedly honest.  One  could  only  say  he  had  arrived  at  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  people  are  not  always  allowed  to 
remain  at  large.  Let  me  give  you  another  case.  Thi?  is 
important.  Thequestiouofiiaterference  with  the  relieving 
ofiicers  has  come  up  more  than  once.  I  only  want  to 
demonstrate  this  to  show  you  whether  he  could  be  trusted. 
He  had  gone  to  a  guardian. I  think  it  was  Mr.  Deason,  and 
threatened  him  with  pains  and  penalties  if  he  made  an 
entry  in  the  book  of  a  person  who  was  applying  for 
relief— 

Q.  You  said  a  guardian.  You  mean  a  relieving 
officer  ? — I  mean  relieving  officer,  he  threatened. 

Q.  Diamond  threatened  an  officer '? — With  penalties 
if  he  made  an  entry  of  an  applicant  for  relief. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  How  does  Mr.  Crooks  know  this.  Why 
did  not  we  have  this  from  Mr.  Deason  ? — Do  you  want  it  ? 

Q.  Yes,  I  do  ? — All  right,  you  can  have  it. 

Q.  I  mean  if  this  Mr.  Deason? — Why  is  Mr.  Eobb 
interrupting  my  examination  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  he  is  complaining  that  Mr. 
Crooks  is  giving  hearsay  evidence  ?— I  can  make  it  quite 
clear.  At  our  board  meeting,  not  the  last  but  the  one 
before,  Mr.  Diamond  brought  this  case  before  the  board, 
and  said  the  gaardians  had  insisted  on  the  entry  being 
made  by  the  relieving  officer  while  he  himself  had  warned 
the  man  not  to  make  such  entry.  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  to  Mr.  Diamond  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  make  any  and  every  entry  of  every  applicant, 
and  he  himself  was  preventing  the  man  following  out 
the  law.  Never  mind  about  the  relief  to  be  given.  It 
was  another  thing  altogether,  but  the  entry  must  be 
made  by  the  relieving  officer.  Of  course,  he  said  he  was 
sorry.  I  am  only  saying  this  to  show  how  much  more  he 
will  know  later  on  than  he  knows  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  always  spent  four  hard  hours  over  our  tenders 
every  contract  night.  We  go  through  them,  and  a 
member  perhaps  will  challenge  an  item  or  a  dozen  items, 
and  he  is  always  answered  properly  and  civilly.  I  look 
after  that,  and  I  have  always  said  to  any  member 
"  Please  do  not  allow  any  of  these  tenders  to  go  through 
"  if  you  have  questions  to  ask." 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  was  said  again  by  Mr.  Diamond  that 
he  was  convinced  the  whole  thing  was  Settled  beforehand, 
cut  and  dried  at  a  hole-and-corner  meeting  ? — I  do 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  have  never  known  a  single  instance 
of  guardians  meeting  together  to  discuss  certain  persons' 
tenders.  How  could  they  know  who  is  in?  They  are 
taken  out  of  a  box,  which  could  be  produced.  It  is  here. 
The  large  box  is  locked  up,  and  persons  delivering 
tenders  put  them  in.  It  is  opened  in  this  room,  and 
the  tenders  taken  out  and  laid  along  the  table  for  me 
to  initial  before  we  know  anything  about  them.  How 
can  there  be  any  hole-and-corner  meeting  to  give  people 
jobs?  And  how  can  he,  of  all  people,  be  able  to  tell 
that? 

Q._  He  only  suspects  it  ? — Are  we  to  be  convicted  on 
suspicion  of  an  irresponsible  man  ? 


Q.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  dates  of  the  actualletters 
written  to  the  Local  Government  Board  about  the  con- 
tracts, but  I  have  not  got  them  at  this  particular  moment  ? 
— Some  are  here. 

Q.  Do  not  trouble  about  them,  Mr.  Crooks,  because 
Mr.  Lansbury  has  got  them  in  his  book.  He  has  got 
these  particular  date^,  so  I  will  not  trouble  Mr.  Crooks 
about  them.  Now  I  want  to  go  to  the  dietary.  You 
have  told  us  there  have  been  considerable  improvements 
in  the  diet  since  you  have  been  on  the  board.  I  believe 
altogether  three  changes  have  been  made.  Have  all  those 
involving  increased  expense  to  the  guardians  all  been 
carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — In  every  instance.  On  the  last  dietary  Order — 
it  is  a  little  bit  interesting — the  last  dietary  Order  was 
made  after  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  Poplar 
was  set  as  a  maximum,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  the 
result  was  that  after  the  Departmental  Committee  decided 
as  to  what  was  to  be  the  dietary  it  left  optional  many 
things ;  that  is  to  saj',  the  doctor  had  a  variety,  of  which 
he  could  order  three  or  four,  and  these  were  postponed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  unions  of  the  kingdom,  not 
because  they  could  not  get  the  articles,  although  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  improved  dietary,  by  a 
deputation  to  the  Losal  Government  Board — Mr.  Loner, 
who  was  then  President,  asked  the  poor  law  unions 
deputation  at  which  I  was  present,  he  said  :  "Gentlemen, 
"  do  I  understand  you  do  not  desire  to  feed  your  people 
"  properly  ?  "  And  when  it  was  put  to  them  in  that  way 
they  immediately  changed  their  ground  and  said,  "Oh,  it 
"  is  a  difficulty  in  book-keeping."  So  the  end  of  it  was 
that  the  Order,  this  present  dietary  that  we  are  working 
under,  came  into  operation,  book-keeping  or  no  book- 
keeping. Poplar  had  to  go  back.  That  is  to  say,  our 
dietary  was  a  litt'e  worse  than  the  accepted  dietary. 
Since  which,  when  it  was  pointed  out  the  old  folks,  who 
had  been  used  to  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  were  now 
not  getting  it,  they  made  one  of  those  wonderful  Orders 
which  no  man  can  understand,  that  they  were  to  have 
dry  tea  and  dry  sugar.  Where  they  were  going  to  get 
the  water  from  without  boiling  it  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  left  entirely  

Q.  At  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? — Not  to  our 
discretion,  to  our  imaginative  faculties  :  perhaps  it  was 
thought  they  could  turn  on  the  electric  light,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  one  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
instruct  you  to  give  tea,  cocoa,  coffee  with  milk,  to  the 
infirm,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet  ? — That  was  so. 

Q.  And  again  in  June,  1904,  in  an  amended  dietary 
scale,  they  substituted  roast  beef  for  barley  soup  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  the  additional  cost  of  that,  as  compared  to 
that  dietary  of  1901,  mean  an  annual  charge  of  £1,239  at 
Poplar  ? — That  extra  Order  we  got  to  deal  with  these 
particular  people  cost  us  £1,239  a  year. 

Q.  To  carry  out.  Now  let  me  come  to  the  question  of 
out-relief.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  return  of  Mr.  Brood- 
bank's  which  he  put  in  ? — Will  you  go  back  to  the  dietary 
for  a  second  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — This  Circular,  signed  by  Sir  Samuel  Provis, 
enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  treating  our  old  people 
better  than  they  had  been  treated  up  till  then,  and  in 
Article  7  the  very  last  words  are — that  with  regard  to  the 
inmates  of  this  class  the  provision  in  the  Orders  relating 
to  the  supply  of  tobacco,  dry  tea,  and  sugar  should  be 
made  compulsory.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  give  it 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Q.  Now  you  have  mentioned  that,  may  I  just  take 
from  you  the  purport  of  this  consumption  of  tobacco 
and  snuff.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  by  general 
Order,  when  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was  there,  on  the  3rd 
November,  1892,  make  an  order  that  tobacco  or  snuff 
may  be  allowed  such  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  not  able- 
bodied,  or  employed  upon  work  of  a  specially  disagreeable 
character,  as  the  guardians  might  consider  should  be 
supplied,  and  the  quantity  to  be  allowed  each  case,  or 
any  class  of  cases,  be  such  as  the  guardians  might  by 
resolution  prescribe  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  your  board  on  the  3rd  May,  1893,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lansbury,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kay,  resolve 
that  one  ounce  of  tobacco  or  half  an  ounce  of  snuff  be 
allowed  weekly  each  inmate  of  the  workhouse  over 
60  years  of  age  for  his  or  her  consumption.  Those  are 
the  persons  not  able-bodied.  Now  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  guardians    for  the   15th  November,  1905: 
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extract  of  the  report  of  the  workhouse  visiting  com- 
mittee, that  the  inmates  be  provided  with  the  following 
special  fare  for  Christmas  Day  :  dinner  (I  have  taken 
out  pudding),  one  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  the  minute  is 
signed  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  chairman.  Moved  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  that  the  report  now  read  be  received.  Resolved 
that  recommendations  (a)  to  (i)  be  adopted.  Recom- 
mendations (a)  to  (i)  include  the  ounce  of  tobacco  on 
Christmas  Day.  You  find  resolutions  for  the  allowance 
of  the  tobacco  to  men  in  the  workhouse  on  Christmas 
Day,  similar  to  this  one  in  November,  1905,  have  been 
passed  for  upwards  of  30  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  to  tobacco,  is  there  an  average  of  825  ounces 
issued  weekly  during  the  year  ended  Lady-day  1906  :  To 
men  over  60,  760  oz.,  to  men  under  60  for  labour  65, 
making  a  total  of  825  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  I  find  that  in  the  year  ended  March  31st,  there  were 
able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  270  under  60,  and 
there  were  sick  and  infirm  57,  so  that  the  grant  of 
65  ounces  to  men  under  60  for  labour  comes  to  this  : 
That  only  65  men  out  of  327  get  any  tobacco  at  all. 
Now  as  to  snuff.  There  was  an  average  of  232  half- 
ounces  of  snufE  issued  during  the  year  ended  Lady-day, 
1906,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  women  under  60  had 
claimed  under  the  order  of  the  board  the  number  of  half- 
ounces  would  be  350  in  the  week.  Then  as  to  the  amount 
of  tobacco  and  snufE  issued  weekly  up  to  Lady-day  1905 
and  1906,  together  with  the  number  of  men  and  women 
chargeable.  I  take  July  14 — 719  men  chargeable  over  60, 
230  men  chargeable  under  60,  making  949,  and  there  were 
748  half-ounces  of  tobacco  issued.  There  were  320  women 
over  60,  and  135  women  under  60,  and  111  half-ounces  of 
snuff  issued.  So  in  neither  case  was  the  full  quantity 
issued,  and  the  total  for  the  year  was  43,710  ounces  of 
tobacco  and  6,018  of  snuff  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  I  take,  July  14,  there  were  a  little  over 
1,400  persons  in  the  workhouse  weekly.  Now  I  want  to 
deal  with  the  out-relief,  with  this  figure  of  Mr.  Broodbank. 
Have  you  got  the  appendix  before  you — page  15  ? — No, 
I  have  not  got  it.    {Document  handed  to  witness.) 

Q.  I  have  got  the  minutes  here  before  me,  7th  February, 
1906.  In  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  Lady-day 
quarter,  if  you  look  at  the  appendix,  12th  July,  1906, 
page  15,  which  Mr.  Broodbank  said  he  compiled  from  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians'  minutes,  you  will  find  this  : — 
That  he  has  set  out,  first  of  all,  "  distributors'  stores 
"account;  kind  (food,  &c,),"  and  in  the  second  column, 
"relieving  ofl[icers'  account,  money."  And  what  he  has 
done  if  you  take — you  see  in  the  third  week  there  is  a 
charge  there  for  kind,  £247  2s.  lid.  There  is  one  in  the 
last  column,  £836  16.';.  M.,  as  representing  money.  But 
you  will  see  from  the  minutes,  which  I  will  hand  to  you, 
that  the  blunder  Mr.  Broodbank  has  made  is  that  he  has 
added  £247  2s.  lid.  in  kind  into  the  columns  of  money,  and 
also  ? — Do  not  be  too  hard  on  him. 

Q.  And  he  has  also  taken — there  is  also  an  item,  £3  18s. 
for  milk,  which  is  really  kind,  and  the  fact  of  it  is  his 
accounts  have  this  fact,  that  apparently  we  spent  in  that 
week  over  a  thousand  pounds,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total  we  spent  in  relief  was  £837.  But,  practically, 
what  he  has  done  is  he  has  taken  the  item  of  £247  and 
added  it  in  twice,  and  he  has  done  it  all  through  the 
account.  The  whole  of  that  is  the  same  blunder  right 
through. 

{Ml-.  Roll.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  minutes  ? 

(J/j-.  Grant.)  7th  February,  1906.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Broodbank  has  done. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Let  us  have  it  on  the  7th  of  February. 

{j\Ir.  Grant.)  I  am  going  to  read  it.  7th  February, 
page  496.  He  has  first  of  all  taken  out  the  following 
sums  from  the  out-relief  stores'  account  representing  the 
value  of  stores  distributed  and  waste — £247  2s.  lid. 
That  £247  2s.  lid.  he  har,  taken  out  in  the  third  week. 
The  next  item  on  the  minutes,  it  also  appears  mostly  to 
have  been  supplied  to  the  out-door  poor,  is  £3  IBs.  He 
has  left  out  that  £3  18s.  altogether.  Of  course,  the  £247 
ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  £3  18s.  milk  because 
that  is  kind,  and  this  year  the  committee  examined  the 
relief  accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  the  following 
sum  was  expended  in  relieving  persons  chargeable  to  the 
union— £836  16s.  3d.,  which  comprised  £247  2s.  lid.  for 
kind  and  the  £3  18s.  for  milk  and  the  money  relief.  He 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  imagining  the  £836  is  money 
alone,  and  he  has  put  it  down  as  money  alone. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now  if  you  look  at  the  minute,  would 
you  say  that  any  person  could  have  taken  it  otherwise, 
seeing  each  of  the  two  figures  is  totalled  similarly  'i 


(.1/r.  Grant.)  He  has  not  taken  each  of  the  figures.  Mv.  Croohis. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  They  are  given  as  entirely  separate  figures.  o^~rT 

If  there  is  any  blunder — that  is  compiled  out  of  the  "     ^  ^' 
guardians'  own  figures  '? — And  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Broodbank. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  figures  are 
totalled  at  the  end.  Each  item  is  given  as  a  separate  figure 
and  the  totals  of  each  are  added  together  by  themselves. 

{The  Inspector.)  They  do  not  come  in  the  actual  money 
paid  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  No,  sir,  they  do  not,  but  they  say  "  the 
"  following  sums  expended  in  the  past  two  weeks  ?" — The 
book-keeping  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  Orders  as  to  book-keeping.  

Q.  Not  only  that,  but  the  ordinary  clerk  without  any 
knowledge  of  workhouse  accounts,  just  the  average  25s. 
a  week  clerk,  taking  that  page  would  have  said  the  stores 
distributed  are  £247  2s.  lid.,  milk  supplied  is  £3  18s.,  and 
would  have  added  these  two  together  making  £251,  and  the 
amount  distributed  £836  15s.  id.  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  say  it  is  money  on  the  minutes. 
"  The  following  sums  have  been  expended,"  and  then  836, 
simply  figures,  is  given  as  the  total  ? — Every  person  who 
gets  out-door  relief  in  kind  is  entered  as  being  relieved  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  9d.,  3s.  10(7.,  4s.  Gd.,  or  whatever  it  is,  in 
value  and  not  in  kind  at  all.  Anyone  who  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  poor  law  must  

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  are  not  complaining  of  it,  Mr.  Crooks. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  it  was  intended  to  total  them,  why 
were  they  put  in  here  as  separate  totals,  and  why  were 
they  stated  as  sums  paid.  If  there  is  any  blunder,  it  is 
the  guardians'  blunder. 

{The  Lispector.)  In  Form  A  the  amount  is  in  money 
and  not  in  kind.  ) 

{Mr.  Lou()\.)  In  money  and  kind  separately. 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  did  you  get  that  form  from  ? 

{Mr.  Loi/f/h.)   From  the   "Exemplification   of  the 
"  General  Order  for  Accounts." 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  rather  hard  to  accuse  Mr.  Broodbank 
of  a  blunder  arising  out  of  the  guardians'  own 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Broodbank  has  only  taken  out  the 
guardians'  own  total?. 

{Mr.  G rant.)  If  he  had  taken  out  the  whole  of  the 
minutes  he  would  

{The  Itispector.)  The  whole  matter  would  have  been 
simple  if  the  words  "in  kind"  were  inserted? — But  we 
are  not  to  answer  these  fictitiovis  figures. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  They  are  your  own  figures  ? — Our  figures: 
all  right,  it  is  your  want  of  knowledge. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  If  Mr.  Broodbank  had  taken  the  accounts 
instead  of  taking  the  minutes,  he  would  have  found  them 
all  set  out. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that.  Mr. 
Broodbank  had  no  other  source  of  information  but  the 
minutes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  On  the  contrary  • 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  He  went  to  the  office  and  asked  to  see  the 
books,  and  was  refused,  and  now  he  is  taunted  with 
having  taken  out  the  guardians'  own  totals,  which  are 
apparently  wrong. 

{Mr.  Broodhank.)  If  Mr.  Grant  will  refer  to  the 
analysis  of  the  figures,  he  will  find  the  figures  put  out 
in  full. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  said  we  refused  the  accounts.  When 
we  look  at  1904,  the  Poplar  Municipal  Alliance  asked  for 
our  accounts  for  the  year,  and  we  sent  them  to  them,  and 
they  asked  for  our  accounts  for  five  yeirs,  and  we  sent 
them,  too.  And  in  the  face  of  this,  Mr.  Broodbank  says 
we  refused  access  to  every  document. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Lough  said  the  book  to  be  consulted 
was  the  union  ledger. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  annual  accounts  show  it. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Broodbank  asked  to  see  the  union 
ledger  and  was  refused.  Will  you  show  me  where  in 
the  annual  accounts  this  information  could  have  been 
obtained  'i 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  these  individual  items. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  We  are  dealing  with  these  individual 
items. 
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3Ir.  Crooks.  {Mr.  Grant.)  Because  you  make  a  blunder  you  come 
  here. 

23  July.  {Mr.  Rohh.)  Will  you  show  me  where  in  the  annual 

-  accounts  you  give  this  information  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  not  the  point.  What  we  had 
better  do  is  to  cancel  that  page  of  the  appendix  ? — Keep 
it,  it  will  be  a  monument  of  his  blunder. 

Q.  We  will  put  in  a  correct  page  ;  that  will  be  the  best 
way.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  let  us  get  on  to  the  next  point '? 
— Please  do. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  out-relief,  I  think  you  have  had  a 
larger  experience  than  the  Poplar  Municipal  Alliance  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  out-door  relief  at  Poplar  ? — I 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  first  come  in  contact  with  it  in  the  years 
1893-4  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  very  well  indeed  the  bad 
winter  you  bad  at  that  time  ? — I  do. 

Q.  I  think  on  that  occasion  the  guardians  were  largely 
helped  in  dealing  with  distress  in  the  district  by  private 
philanthropy '? — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Hills,  of  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Limited,  was 
keen  to  help  men  out  of  employment,  and  offered  you 
£1,000  if  you  would  find  another  £1,000  for  work? — 
What  happened  in-  1893-4  was  this  :  Things  were  gradu- 
ally getting  bad,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before.  I  can 
remember  quite  plainly  every  depression  we  had  gone 
through  in  the  house  since  18G6  :  in  1866  when  the  con- 
dition of  trade  was  app;illingly  bad,  in  the  first  year  of 
my  apprenticeship,  and  one  remembers  the  charges  of 
lack  of  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  relief  and 
the  control  of  the  unemployed.  I  saw  on  the  spot  where 
the  receiving  wards  now  stand  in  the  union  hundreds 
of  men  waiting  there  for  Zd.  and  a  2  lb.  loaf.  And  when 
the  wagon  was  driven  down  from  Mr.  Haddon,  the 
baker,  who  was  then  a  contractor,  the  men  seized  the 
van  and  shared  the  bread  out  between  them,  tearing 
one  another  almost  to  pieces  as  they  were  the  bread  and 
devouring  it.  That  is  my  first  experience  of  distress  in 
the  land.  In  1892-3  the  Rector  of  Poplar  called  a 
committee  together — during  the  1893-4  winter,  and  a 
good  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  organisation  to  deal 
with  the  unemployed. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  that  committee  ? — Oh  yes, 
indeed.  The  story  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  had  junt 
come  rather  prominently  into  public  life,  and  he  called 
all  the  denominations  of  the  various  creeds  in  Pojjlar 
together,  and  in  a  room  in  the  rectory  unfolded  his 
scheme,  that  they  were  the  people  who  ought  to  be  doing 
something  for  the  distressed  poor.  And  I  looked  round 
the  room,  and  seeing  everyone  a  parson,  rather  satirically 
remarked  :  "  What  does  this  lot  expect  to  do  ?  "  He 
said,  "Well,  we  do  not  know."  "Well,"  I  said,  "You 
"  will  neTcr  do  anything  with  gentlemen  like  these  :  what 
"  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  trades  union 
"  secretaries,  or  the  secretary  of  a  temperance  society,  or 
"  the  secretary  of  a  friendly  society,  and  ask  him  to  come 
"  in  and  help  you,  and  he  will  be  able  to  discriminate 
"  between  the  waster  and  the  deserving  man."  And  that 
was  the  creation  of  that  committee. 

Q.  Dr.  Chandler,  after  your  advice,  added  to  his  com- 
mittee a  number  of  representative  men  from  the  working 
classes  ? — That  is  so,  and  they  then  investigated  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion  from  week  to  week. 

Q.  Let  us  have  a  little  more  about  that  committee. 
Did  they  have  funds  which  they  used  in  relieving  disti  ess  V 
— Yes,  and  it  was  contributed  to  very  largely  by  good 
people.  I  think  the  Bishop  of  London's  fund  which 
sifted  through  Canon  Scott  Holland,  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  to  £50  a  weeii. 

Q.  Altogether  that  committee  handled  something  like 
£5,000  ? — I  cannot  say  that  winter,  but  the  next  winter, 
when  Mr.  Hills  started  one  or  two  schemes. 

Q.  Before  you  come  to  that.  In  that  committee, 
which  we  will  call  Dr.  Chandler's  committee,  to  identify 
it,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  lent  you  a  secretary, 
and  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  becanae 
personal  investigators  into  the  distress  cases  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  meetings  every  day  of  the  week  ? 
— Frequently  ;  but  when  it  quieted  down  we  held  them 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  many  and  ludicrous  were  the 
incidents.  Let  me  give  ycu  one.  The  then  vicar  of 
St.  John's,  MillwaU,  or  Cubitt  Town,  came  round,  and 
cases  used  to  go  round  the  table  like  the  sun.  The  rector 
took  the  chair,  and  wherever  you  sat  you  brought  up  your 


case,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  person  would  have  so  much 
in  kind  or  money,  or  there  would  be  a  recommendation 
for  three  days  a  week,  and  it  turned  out  many  times  that 
the  vicar  himself  had  been  deceived.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  knew  the  person  was  a  fraud,  and  the 
vicar  of  St.  John's  twice  or  three  times  during  one 
evening  brought  up  a  case  in  respect  of  which  the 
remark  was  made  :  "  He  is  a  wrong  'un.  Where  did  you 
"  get  him  from  "  Then  he  said  :  "  Now  here  is  a  man 
"  who  was  out  of  work  so  long  ;  wife  and  fo  many 
"  children ;  really  a  most  deserving  case.  I  therefore 
"  move  he  has  the  scale,"  which  would  bring  out  from 
another  speaker,  "  Well,  I  have  known  him  ten  years,  and 
"  I  have  never  known  him  to  do  anything.  You  had 
"  better  put  him  under  the  table."  That  showed  the 
investigation  was  pretty  keen. 

Q.  The  committee  worked  through  the  winter, 
Mr.  Crooks  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And,  I  think,  your  judgment  on  it  would  be  that 
their  investigations  were  as  complete  and  thorough  as  any 
committee  you  have  ever  known  ? — I  have  never  known 
a  committee  to  equal  it. 

Q.  It  was  drawn  from  all  classes  in  Poplar  ? — All 
classes  in  Poplar. 

Q.  All  worked  together  cordially,  and  every  case  was 
investigated  by  everybody  on  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Next  winter  was  a  worse  one,  I  think  ? — That  was 
the  winter  of  1894? 

Q.  Of  the  great  frost  ? — No,  that  was  following.  You 
see  we  worked  in  1893-4.  Mr.  Hills  started  several 
schemes  at  West  Hara,  and  then  he  sent  a  note  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  visit  him,  and  I  did  with  our  then 
assistant  clerk,  and  he  enlarged  upon  this  particular 
scheme.  He  was  willing  to  pay  half,  and  asked  if  it 
could  be  taken  up.  I  said,  "  You  see,  there  is  danger  in 
"  that,  if  you  pay  the  half  it  will  probably  be  the  whole. 
"  To  finish  the  job  would  take  twice  as  long,  and  there 
"  would  not  be  any  advantage  in  it.  You  had  better  get 
"  something  under  proper  control."  He  then  placed 
£1,000  at  our  disposal  conditionally  that  we  should  obtain 
another  £1,000.  I  closed  with  the  offer  at  once  and 
went  straight  away  to  the  then  Poplar  District  Board 
and  placed  the  proposal  before  them.  They  accepted 
the  £1,000,  and  took  up  a  lot  of  work  of  repaving  by- 
roads, and  altogether  they  spent  something  over  £5,000 
that  winter.  In  the  meantime  the  committee  worked  in 
quite  its  usual  way  as  it  had  done  the  pievious  year, 
investigating  every  case  and  recommending  men  to  the 
district  board  for  employment.  When  we  came  to 
starving  families,  which  we  did  very  often,  we  simply 
fed  them  up  until  the  man  was  able  to  get  to  work. 
Wherever  we  thought  a  man  could  work  we  sent  him, 
with  this  result,  that  when  a  man  had  agreed  to  go  to 
work  and  he  failed  to  go  to  w^ork,  and  returned  for 
relief,  we  immediately  struck  him  off.  We  said  "  We 
"  cannot  afford  to  play  fools  with  this  ;  if  you  cannot  turn 
"  up  to  work  you  certainly  cannot  be  in  distress.  Now  we 
"  are  going  to  give  you  this  chance  ;  put  you  at  the  bottom 
"  of  the  list,  and  when  we  come  to  you  send  you  again. 
"  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  help  you." 

Q.  Now,  in  1894,  the  winter  I  think  was  a  fairly  open 
winter  V — It  was  very  open  and  we  were  very  hopeful. 
Of  course  where  the  investigations  are  rigid  you  naturally 
get  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  people  who  are 
naturally  discontented.  Those  who  had  been  helped  and 
were  a  good  class  were  satisfied  that  some  efforts  had 
been  made  to  keep  them  floating,  so  we  said  it  will 
perhaps  do  no  harm  if  we  let  them  run,  we  need  not 
start  the  committee  again,  and  we  did  not  start  the 
committee. 

Q.  Then  in  February,  1895,  the  great  frost  set  in  ? — 
Yes,  that  awful  frost. 

Q.  First  of  all,  was  there  no  work  at  the  docks  at  all? — 
Everything  was  frozen  up.  Men  who  would  be  at  work 
in  the  winter  were  frozen  out  because  nothing  seaborne 
could  get  into  the  Thames  at  all.  Take  the  district  of 
Poplar.  Take  the  average  working  man  in  a  district  like 
ours,  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  A  sudden  break- 
down like  this  unfortunately  makes  it  worse  at  once. 
But  when  this  goes  on  for  nearly  six  weeks  msn,  women, 
and  children  are  not  only  starving  and  hungry,  but  frozen 
as  well.  The  one  bitter  remark  was  made  by  the  people — 
"  It  is  hard  enough  to  be  hungry,  but  it  is  worse  to  be 
"  freezing."  A  man  feels  the  pinch  of  hunger  more  in  the 
cold  weather  than  he  does  in  the  warm  weather.  Take  one 
result.    We  had  cleaned  ourselves  out  of  home,  and  on  a 
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particular  Saturday  morning  I  met  a  man  who  is  a  decent 
hard-working  man,  but  who  at  this  moment  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  hold  his  head  up.  He  said  he  had  not  had  a 
mouthful  since  the  previous  Thursday,  and  had  five  little 
children  at  home,  with  not  a  thing  to  put  on.  His  wife 
had  sold  them  for  food.  We  were  shocked,  and  we  went 
and  made  up  a  packet  of  cocoa  and  bread,  and  took  it 
away  and  gave  it  to  this  poor  man.  Who  can  say  that 
this  was  charity  wasted  ?  The  Eretiing  Neirs  raised 
funds.  Soup  kitchens  were  opened,  and  food  given  away 
freely.  We  worked  hard  at  it,  and  it  is  only  right  to  say 
that  but  for  the  help  given  by  the  Eimiing  News  and 
the  public  generally,  we  should  have  had  much  more 
distress.  As  I  have  often  said  since  :  "  I  hope  never  to 
"  live  long  enough  to  see  that  relief  repeated." 

Q.  Coming  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  stone  yards  were 
opened. 

Q.  That  was  under  the  Poor  Law,  in  1895  ? — Stone 
yards  were  opened. 

Q.  And  yon  at  that  time  were  on  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  favour  of  opening  the  stone  yards  '? — 
I  was  not. 

Q.  Why  were  you  opposed  to  it  ? — I  was  opposed  to 
it  for  the  same  reason  that  I  object  to  a  decent  man 
coTsing  into  the  workhouse,  if  he  can  be  maintained 
outside.  Stone  yards  were  thrown  open.  The  lack  of 
discrimination  was  even  more  accentuated  in  that  case 
than  can  be  levelled  at  us  daring  the  past  three  j'ears. 
Every  one  who  applied  for  relief  had  the  workhouse  test 
or  a  work  test  put  in  operation,  and  they  were  sent  to 
the  stone  yard,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  could 
not  break  a  pint  of  stones  a  day.  Usually  I  went  round 
to  them  once  a  day  and  found  a  few  very  decent  men 
who  felt  their  position  very  keenly.  On  the  other  hand 
you  had  men  who  did  not  want.  I  took  a  census  at  one 
stone  yard,  and  1  regret  since  this  Inquiry  opened  I  did 
not  keep  it.  I  burned  it  at  Whitsuntide.  It  panned  out 
like  this.  A  young  man,  19  years  old,  had  never  done 
any  work.  "  Why  are  you  here?"  "I  am  entitled  to 
"  be  here  as  well  as  anyone  else."  Fancy  that  kind  of 
thing.  The  experience  cost  us  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
for  the  cost  of  breaking  stones,  as  compared  with  the 
trade  union  rate  of  wages  of  half  a  crown,  was  £3  2s.  Qd. 
per  yard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  degradation  of  it 
all.  I  believe  I  could  produce  half  a  dozen  men  who 
went  without  food  rather  than  that  they  should  lower 
themselves  to  go  into  the  stone  yard.  Many  brave  men 
went  in,  and  many  brave  men  stopped  outside  of  it. 

Q.  Half  a  minute,  Mr.  Crooks.  Ultimately  that  stone 
yard  was  closed  up  ? — Ultimately  it  was  closed  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  result.  Was  there  something  like  a 
riot  ? — Things  were  uncomfortable  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  closed 
up  ? — We  closed  it  down  about  the  first  week  of  April  and 
this  place  was  besieged.  They  told  me  after  that  I  went 
in  danger  of  my  life,  but  having  regard  to  what  I  had 
gone  through  that  did  not  matter  much. 

Q.  And  your  experience,  Mr.  Crooks,  of  the  stone  yard 
tried  in  a  time  of  special  depression  is  that  you  never 
want  to  see  a  stone  yard  open  again  ? — No,  and  as  far  as 
my  voice  and  vote  goes  there  will  not  be  another  opened 
as  a  test  for  working  men. 

Q.  We  come  next,  Mr.  Crooks,  to  the  winter  of  1904-5. 
Your  relieving  officers  have  told  us  that  it  was  only  com- 
parable with  the  hard  winter  when  the  frost  was,  in  1895. 
Some  said  it  was  as  bad  and  others  said  it  was  not  quite  as 
bad.  At  any  rate  will  you  tell  me  this.  Forfour  or  five  years 
past  has  the  position  in  Poplar  been  steadily  getting  worse 
amongst  the  unemployed  labourer  here  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
has.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  because  there  are  two  sides 
to  that.  I  want  to  make  the  case  of  the  worker  perfectly 
clear.  The  poor  of  this  district  are  very  poor.  Possibly 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty.  But  they  have 
not  been  compelled  to  look  on  it  as  a  crime.  I  suppose, 
generally  speaking,  love  of  home  and  love  of  cleanliness 
is  as  keen  amongst  our  unemployed  people  as  amongst 
the  well-to-do  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  poor  of  Poplar, 
because  of  their  manliness  and  womanliness.  Generally, 
they  are  keen  good  people  who  are  not  ignorant  of  their 
position. 

(J/r.  Grant.)  They  are  people  who  because  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Poplar  never  have  had  a  chance  of 
getting  above  their  conditions  ?  —That  is  so,  and  they  feel 
it.    Of  course  one  can  go  on  for  hours  showing  the 


character  of  these  people.    Lst  me  give  you  an  mstance.     il//'.  Crooh^. 

I  am  not  going  to  use  platitudes,  but  I  am  going  to  show  

you  that  amongst  the  humblest  of  our  people  in  one  of  23  July, 
the  poorest  of  our  courts,  now  happily  demolished,  I 
took  a  professor  of  economy,  who  said  it  woe  Id  be 
cheaper  if  the  country  would  take  the  whole  of  these 
people  away  and  feed  them  up  and  clean  them  and  let 
them  grow  up  healthy  men  and  women  than  leave  them 
as  they  were.  I  was  obliged  at  that  moment,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  names,  to  call  attention  to  three  houses 
in  the  Triangle.  I  said  "That  woman  on  Tuesday  last 
"  rushed  down  to  me  and  said  '  Mr.  Crooks,  will  you  drop 
"  something  in  that  woman's  lap  in  the  corner,  will  you  ?  ' 
"  I  saw  her  crying  and  said  '  What  is  the  mat'.er  with 
"  you  ?  '  '  She  ain't  been  living  here  long.  Her  husband 
"is  out  of  work,  and  she  sent  four  little  kids  to  school 
"  this  morning.  I  do  not  want  to  say  she  is  hungry,  but 
we  only  had  one  loaf  between  us  all  and  cut  it  up  into 
"  slices  among  all  the  children.  She  is  crying  because 
"  they  will  be  out  of  school  presently  and  she  will  not 
"  know  what  to  say  to  them.  They  are  not  like  our  kids, 
"  for  we  had  to  tell  them  to  wait  till  their  father  comes 
"  home.' "  Here  was  a  woman  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
East  End,  being  brave  enough  to  cut  up  a  loaf  of  bread 
between  her  own  and  other  children  never  knowing  when 
the  next  loaf  would  come.  And  then  we  are  asked  to 
look  at  these  people  as  degraded  by  their  association  with 
us.    I  am  proud  of  them  myself. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  winter  of  1904.  Was  that  a  winter 
as  bad  as  that  of  1895  ? — I  think  it  was,  and  certainly 
one  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  You  see,  we  had  no 
agencies  at  all  at  work.  I  have  tried,  and  we  have  tried 
our  be^t  to  shut  down  promiscuous  charity.  That  is  to 
say,  some  one  would  come  along  and  leave  money,  and 
run  away,  and  leave  jou  with  the  trouble  of  dispensing 
it.  I  am  afraid  I  am  bringing  myself  too  much  inco  it. 
A  man  called  at  my  house  with  £500.  He  said  :  "  I  am 
"  so  anxious  about  the  poor  people,  Mr.  Crooks,  and  I  have 
"  brought  down  this  money  for  you  to  help  the  poor  with.  " 
I  said  :  "  Have  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
He  replied  :  "  I  am  going  away  to  the  south  of  France. 
'■  I  cannot  bear  England  in  the  winter."  I  said  :  "  Take 
"  the  £500  with  you.  You  might  want  it."  He  said  : 
"Do  you  refuse  it?"  I  said:  "Absolutely.  A  man 
"  who  will  come  down  here  and  give  me  £500  is 
"  a  coward,  to  say  the  best  of:  it.  What  you  ought  to 
"  do  is  to  come  down  here  and  spend  it.  Never  mind 
"  trusting  it  to  me.  Come  down  and  see  that  the  proper 
"  people  get  it.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  raise  £500  as  it  is 
"  to  distribute  it  properly  amongst  decent  poor  people, 
■'  and  I  am  not  going  to  share  with  you  the  glory  of 
"  your  £500."  The  result  was,  I  think,  that  this  money 
was  taken  to  an  adjoining  parish  and  was  spent,  I  got 
a  share  of  it  and  a  big  share,  for  the  poor  people.  I 
object  to  people  coming  down  here  with  their  money 
and  not  taking  one  atom  of  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
tributing it  :  letting  the  importunate  get  it  while 
honest  poor  hides  its  head  and  is  not  able  to  show 
itself. 

Q.  In  the  winter  did  the  guardians  take  a  cen-us  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  happening  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  took  a  census  of  12  streets  in  each  of  the 
three  parishes  in  the  union  and  it  showed  these  results 
— population  of  houses  canvassed  18,463? — Yes. 

Q.  Number  of  wage  earners,  6,733  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Number  of  unemployed,  1,624? — Yes. 

Q.  Percentage  of  unemployed  to  wage  earners  24'12? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Number  of  unemployed  exclusive  of  wage  earners 
2,578.    That  is  correct  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  that  or  after  it,  did  Mr.  Long 
promote  a  scheme  with  the  view  to  obtaining  some  organi- 
sation to  deal  with  this  matter  ? — An  appeal  was  made 
to  him. 

Q.  And  it  had  the  support  of  ? — Myself,  Major 

Evans  Gordon. 

Q.  Of  Stepney  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Buxton  ? — The  member  for  the  borough 
of  Poplar,  and  Sir  Harry  Samuel. 

Of  Limehouse  ? — Yes,  Captain  Cecil  Norton  

Q.  Yes? — And  Captain  Jessell  

Q.  Of  St.  Pancras  ? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Percy  Thornton  

Q.  Of  Clapham  ? — I  think  it  is  so.  We  appealed  to 
him  that  something  must  be  done,  with  the  result  that  he 
created  a  central  committee. 
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Mr.  Crooks.        Q.  Did  you,  as  the  result  of  that  organisation,  get  a 

  return  of  the  unemployed  in  your  district,  as  follows — 

23  July.  Poplar  parish,  1,918  applicants,  Bromley,  1,646  applicants, 
and  Bow,  796,  so  that  you  had  a  total  of  unemployed  in 
this  borough  of  3,460  persons  out  of  worli  ? — Yes. 

Q.  These  were  heads  of  families  ? — Yes,  all  heads  of 
families. 

Q.  Men  who  were  prepared  to  work  if  they  could  get 
it  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Or  returned  themselves  as  such  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  out  of  this  3,460  the  borough  council  found 
employment  for  1,350,  the  central  committee  for  133,  and 
the  guardians  at  Shenfield  for  21  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Leaving  1,956  who  were  not  found  employment  ? — ■ 
Quite  so. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  acuteness  of  this  distress  in  the 
winter  of  1904-5.  Could  there  be  any  doubt  about  it 
whatever  ? — I  do  not  think  anyone  questions  the  distress 
at  all. 

Q.  It  was  an  epidemic  of  distress  ? — Yes.  It  becomes 
acute.  Naturally  we  are  chronically  poor,  but  it  was 
very  acute  just  then. 

Q.  And  you  were  face  to  face  with  persons  who  were 
out  of  work — who  wanted  work  ? — Yes.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Davy  will  refer  to  that  when  he  is  asking  me 
questions.  We  have  a  far  larger  residential  population 
of  workers  than  we  are  given  credit  for.  We  send  away 
every  morning  thousands  of  men  out  of  the  district  to 
work.  When  the  building  trade  is  shut  down  and 
depression  generally  is  abroid  over  London  and  the 
suburbs,  we  have  a  number  of  men  planked  down  on  us. 
Suppose  the  casual  labourer  is  waiting  at  the  docks  for  a 
day's  job,  the  others  are  added  to  him.  So  that  the 
chronic  poverty  becomes  acute. 

Q.  And  the  consequence  is  that  depression  in  trade 
and  the  depression  in  general  actual!}'  reacts  on  Poplar '? 
— And  that  tremendously. 

Q.  Yes,  tremendously.  Now  do  you  say,  as  we  have 
had  it  said  here,  that  the  policy  of  the  Poplar  board  of 
guardians  has  had  the  effect  of  attracting  persons  from 
other  parts  of  London  because  of  the  kind  treatment  that 
is  given  to  them  here  ?— I  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  support  it '? — I  have  never 
heard  a  single  word  to  encourage  me  to  believe  it. 

Q.  Repeat  your  answer  please  ? — I  have  never  heard  a 
single  word  which  would  encourage  me  to  believe  that 
people  were  attracted  to  Poplar  by  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  Poplar  board  of  guardians. 

(Mr.  Rohb  )  Mr.  Crooks,  you  said  so  this  morning.  I 
took  this  note  this  morning.  "  The  poor  naturally  come 
"  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  a  meal."  That  is 
the  note  I  took  this  morning '? — Of  course,  but  I  was 
talking  about  work  then. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Did  you  take  a  census  of  people  who 
applied  to  the  committee  for  work  this  winter.  Did  you 
take  a  census  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  people  did  come  in  from  other  districts  in  order 
to  share  in  or  take  advantage  of  what  Poplar  had  ? — I 
did. 

Q.  And  that  census  showed  that  out  of  the  total 
number  who  applied  only  38  were  resident  in  the  union 
for  less  than  12  months  '? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Thirty-eight.  And  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
out-relief  was  refused  or  house  orders  given  were  24, 
removals  to  other  unions  numbered  8,  still  under  inquiry 
for  settlement  5,  and  in  one  case  only  the  settlement  can 
be  ascertained,  making  38  V — That  is  so. 

Q.  Yes.  Now  the  number  of  persons  chargeable  to  the 
union  and  out-door  relief  for  the  year  ending  19th 
September,  1905,  was  3,028  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  those  the  residents  under  one  year  was  27  ? 
— Yes.    Under  2  years,  80  ;  under  3  years,  112  ;  under 

4  years,  77  ;  under  5  years,  188  ;  under  10  years,  511  ; 
under  20  years,  774  ;  under  30  years,  550  ;  under  40  years, 
353  ;  under  50  years,  127  ;  and  50  years  and  over,  229. 
So  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  persons  who  applied 
for  relief  had  been  residents  in  this  district  more  than 

5  years  ? — Yes. 

(T/ie  Inspector.)  As  you  know,  I  spent  a  good  many 
.hours  with  relief  committees  in  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation, and  I  was  much  struck  that  in  no  single  case  did 
applicants  come  up  for  relief  who  were  not  old  residents  ? 
—Yes. 


Q.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  it  said  by 
Mr.  Martley  that  the  policy  of  the  Poplar  board  of 
guardians  does  prevent  immigration  ? — Yes,  the  answer 
to  that  is — it  came  up  last  week  in  the  house.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  law  of  settlement  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  For  that,  of  course,  you  cannot  blame  the 
Poplar  guardians.  We  look  for  great  things,  Mr. 
Inspector. 

(J/c.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  in  this  exceptional 
winter  was  there  any  other  remedy  for  what  you  did, 
except  what  you  have  told  us  ? — I  really  do  not  know  of 
any.    Let  me  therefore  state  my  case  in  my  o^\  n  words. 
The  organised  demand  for  relief  is  a  very  easy  charge. 
In  a  district  like  ours  where  casual  labour  predominates, 
there  is  always  a  large  aggregation  of  men  at  given 
points.    Here  is  the  fruit  season  for  instance,  in  which 
you  get  a  large  aggregation  of  women  waiting  outside 
the  fruit  factories  to  be  taken  on  for  a  few  hours  casual 
labour.    But  in  the  winter  time  you  get  the  men  who 
have  no  work  to  do  and  no  use  looking  for  it.  There 
are  no  places  where  building  works  are  moving  or  build- 
ings to  be  pulled  down,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  two  or 
three  hours'  work  to  obtain  a  meal.    Here  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  unemployed  men.    Being  hungry  they  become 
unemployable,  I  do  not  mean  starving.    Nothing  to  eat. 
Nothing  to  go  home  to.    They  immediately  begin  talking 
and  say  among  themselves   "  What  are  we   to   do  ? " 
Please  remember  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  thick-headed 
mob   now,   but   with   intelligent   men,  who  whatever 
their  crimes  may  be  have  the  right  to  talk  things  over. 
What  is  the  outcome  ?    They  discover,  I  do  not  know 
anyone   can   expect  anything    else — but    here    is  an 
aggregation  of  men,  who  begin  by  making  a  demand  on  the 
local  authority  to  start  work.    Failing  work,  food.  They 
are  asked  "Where  do  you  live  ?"  "Poplar."  "  All  thePoplar 
"  men  this  side."    "  All  the  Bow  men  stand  here,  and  the 
"  Bromley  men  there."  "  You  Stepney  men  had  better  go 
"  home.    West  Ham  get  out  of  it  too."    Yon  thus  get  an 
organisation,  and  this  so-called  organisation  to  demand 
relief  resolves  itself  into  an  aggregation  of  men  quite 
orderly,  without  any  nsed  of  -police  to  prot  ict  the  rate- 
payers of   the  district.     They  come  to  the  borough 
council  to  ask  for  work.    They  then  come  on  here  to  the 
board  of  guardians.    We  have  been  charged  many  times 
with  organising  the  men  and  addressing  them.    I  tell  you 
that  if  twenty  hungry  men  anywhere  came  to  me  and 
.'isked  for  my  advice  I  should  certainly  give  it  to  them. 
And  then  you  get  a  knock  at  j-our  door  in  the  morning, 
and  a  voice  says,   "  Will,  can  you  give  me  some  food  to 
"  feed  the  children  before  they  go  to  school  "  ?   "  What  is 
"  the  use  of  coming  to  me.  ■  I  cannot  help  you,  boy." 
"  That  is  what  you  all  say."    And  then,  "  What  are  you 
"  guardians  for  '{    Ain't  they  got  to  help  us  ?    We  have 
"  been  to  see  the  Mayor,  and  he  says  he  cannot  help  us. 
"  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  row,  but  we  must  live." 
Sometimes  they  will  bring  the  little  children  up  pulling 
their  father's  coat,  or  their  mother's  apron  strings,  not 
knowing  that  an  appeal  was  being  made  to  feed  them.  I 
can  say  that  for  several  months  at  a  time  I  have  never 
had  my  breakfast  without  having  to  go  out  and  an>-wer 
appeils  like  thi«.    It  is  quite  easy  for  a  man  who  has 
studied  economy  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do  under  these 
circumstances.    Let  me  quote  an  authority  to  help  me. 
This  is  from   the  Right    Hon.  Member  for  West 
Birmingham.    He    quotes    the    Charity  Organisition 
Society,  "  Mr.  Loch,  well  known  for  his  efforts  in  con- 
"  nection  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  takes 
"  this  view  with  the  earnestness  and  confidence  which  dis- 
"  tinguish  all  his  utterances.    He  seems  to  believe  that  if 
"  we  could  only  have  a  sufficiently  deterrent  administration 
"  of  the  Poor  Law  and  would  stick  to  it  long  enough 
"  without  regard  to  the  sentimentalists  who  make  an  out- 
"  cry  whenever  a  man  or  woman  is  starved  in  the  streets, 
"  we  might  extinguish  pauperism  altogether,  and  the  poor 
"  would  be  no  longer  with  us.  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  ingenious 
"satire  of  Erewhon,  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
"  extraordinary  country  treat  all  forms  of  illness  as  crimes 
"  calling  for  penal  discipline,  and  some  philosophers  among 
"  ourselves  seem  to  imagine  that  pauperi-m  at  least  might 
"  be  cured  if  only  we  could  be  induced  to  make  it  a  capital 
"  offence.    Mr.  Loch  perhaps  does  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
"  But  he  quotes  in  a  recent  article  the  returns  from  one 
"  or  two  selected  unions  where  out-door  relief  has  been 
"  almost  entirely  abolished,  and  where  the  offer  of  the 
"  house  appears  to  be  the  rule,  to  show  that  in  these  cases 
"  the  number  of  paupers  both  over  and  under  sixty  has  been 
"greatly  reduced.    We  should  require,  however,  to  know 
"much  more  than  we  do  of  the  history  of  these  unions, 
"  the  present  conditions  of  their  poor,  the  state  of  the 
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"  surrounding  parishes,  and  the  details  of  the  administra- 
"  tion  before  we  accepted  them  as  conclusive  guides.  If 
"  the  specific  were  as  certain  as  Mr.  Loch  supposes,  how 
"  comes  it,  that  in  spite  of  his  natural  anxiety  for  economy, 
"  which  is  felt  by  every  representative  body  of  ratepayers, 
"  the  example  has  not  spread,  and  that  this  policy  of 
"  stringent  administration  is  only  followed  in  a  few  isola- 
"  ted  cases  V  Its  success  may  well  be  due  to  the  exceptional 
"  care  and  ability  which  have  been  expended  by  individual 
"  workers  in  these  unions.  The  discretion,  the  firmness, 
"  and  the  personal  attention  which  they  have  given  cannot 
"  be  supplied  by  general  regulations  or  an  official  system. 
"  Excessive  stringency  would  infallibly  bring  in  its  tiain 
"  scandals  which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  public 
"  conscience,  and  which  would  lead  to  a  dangerous  reaction 
"  in  the  direction  of  laxer  administration."  And  now, 
having  regard  to  that  and  the  number  and  character  of 
people  coming  to  the  guardians.  I  ask  in  the  name  of 
common  sense — what  is  a  board  of  guardians  to  do  with 
its  awful  responsibilities  and  its  awful  obligations. 
Guardians  live  amongst  the  poor,  they  are  not  carriage 
folk  ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  West  End  and  talk  things 
over  fountains  of  eau-de  cologne.  What  else  can  they 
do  but  try  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  this  battle  V 

Q.  Before  you  get  any  further  on,  let  us  deal  with  the 
point  just  made.  Did  the  guardians  act  as  they  did  in 
view  of  temporary  necessity  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  if  you  broke  up  a  man's  home,  and  drove  him 
into  the  workhouse,  you  were  changing  the  man  from  a 
decent  citizen  into  a  permanent  pauper  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  were  feeding  men  in  such  a 
poor  district  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  ? — Yes,  and  our 
action  has  been  more  than  justified  by  those  who  would 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable  but  for  the 
assistance  given.  Let  me  say  that  under  Article  10, 
which  has  been  quoted  against  us,  and  which  we  have 
been  charged  respecting  our  action,  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  saw  perfectly  well  the  difficulty  we  were  in. 
They  asked  that  separate  books  might  be  kept  for  the 
unemployed  men.  We  kept  them,  we  appointed  investi- 
gators to  make  investigations  about  the  men,  and  we  all 
imagined  that  our  action  had  their  approval.  Certainly 
no  objection  was  offered  to  our  action. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  to  be  more  accurate,  was  that  you  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  They  were  told  of  what  was  happening.  They 
were  asked  for  help.  They  sent  down  instructions  to 
you  to  employ  these  additional  visitors  or  investigators, 
and  all  through  the  winter  knew  what  you  were  doing. 
And  you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  were  acting 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ia 
dealing  with  the  distress? — I  have  not  the -slightest 
hesitancy  that  Mr.  Long  did  strongly  approve  of  the 
action  we  were  taking  in  keeping  body  and  soul  in  our 
people.  I  am  certain  of  that.  They  have  never  given 
us  the  slightest  hint  that  we  were  not  doing  the  right 
thing. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  this.  In  page  4  of  Jlr. 
Davy's  Memorandum  occurs  the  statement  :  "  The  Local 
"  Government  Board  informed  the  guardians  tnat  each 
"  case  must  be  reported  separately,  but  the  guardians 
"reported  noce  of  them,  and  continued  to  give  relief  in 
"  kind  to  able-bodied  men  without  work  as  being  cases  of 
"  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  "  V — Yes,  they  were  entered 
separately  and  in  a  separate  book. 

Q.  But  the  guardians  reported  none  of  them.  Is 
that  a  fact  ?— As  far  as  I  know  they  were  kept  in  a 
separate  book.  We  dealt  with  them  by  a  separate 
committee,  but  whether  the  facts  were  actually  taken 
up  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
Article  10,  I  cannot  say.  But  having  regard  to  what 
has  happened  

Q.  Let  me  say  this  :  If  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  you 
at  any  time  that  you  were  not  keeping  some  record  or 
making  some  return  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
wanted  it  would  have  been  immediately  prepared '? — It 
would  have  been  supplied  the  same  day. 

(TAe  Innpector.)  You  could  not.  You  had  too  many  ? 
— The  very  day  these  facts  would  have  been  sent  up. 
They  were  separately  entered.  A  separate  record  was 
kept. 

Q.  It  would  be  rather  ?— But  quite  apart  from 

that.  The  Local  Government  Board  are  unfair,  because 
they  could  have  sent  down  a  clerk  or  two,  or  some 
officials  to  have  gone  through  the  facts.    Of  course,  the 
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point  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  have  been  reckless,    Mr.  Crooks. 

and  this  Inquiry  is  as  to  the  industrial  and  financial         — — 

condition  and  the  general  administration  of  the  guardians  July. 

of   Poplar.    What  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  our 

administration  was   good,  as  I  have  shown  from  the 

financial  standpoint,  and  far  and  away  more  economical 

than  that  in  other  parts  of  London,  and  that  our  rates, 

when  compared  with  the  money  some  people  have  to 

play  with,  were  marvellously  economical.    Of  course, 

they  will  ask  about  the  12s.  rate  in  Poplar,  but  the  poor 

rate,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  4.s.  Id, 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Perhaps  you  had  better  finish  first  ? — The 
unemployed  came  here  on  the  meeting  night  of  the 
guardians. 

Q.  That  is  the  meeting  we  have  heard  so  much  of  ? — - 
Yes.  Mr.  Martley  spoke  to  them.  The  board  adjourned 
from  here  to  the  waiting-room  and  we  continued  our 
business  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  namely,  receiving 
the  deputation.  Our  answer  was  that  whatever  could  be 
done  to  stem  off  starvation  would  be  done.  The  other 
two  meetings  I  have  addressed,  no,  three  I  have  addressed 
altogether,  were  meetings  of  specification  and  not  of 
agitation  at  all.  On  the  first  occasion  they  turned  up 
here  in  large  numbers,  the  officers  were  alarmed,  and 
they  came  over  to  my  house  and  said  "  Would  I  come 
"  over  and  see  the  deputation  ?  "  I  came  over  and  after 
listening  to  the  three  leaders,  I  said  "  Well,  if  your  case 
"■  is  as  you  say,  I  want  each  man  in  his  division  to  take  his 
"  side.  You  men  who  live  in  Bromley,  will  you  come  over 
"  to  your  own  relieving  officer  in  a  proper  manner  ?  You 
"  will  get  no  relief  until  your  names  have  been  properly 
"  taken  and  investigations  made.  You  men  who  do  not 
"  live  in  the  division  need  not  wait;  because  you  cannot  and 
'•  will  not  get  anything  here."'  The  other  occasion  was 
when  they  stormed  the  office  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
demanded  double  relief.  I  said  "  I  am  sorry  whoever 
"  has  led  you  here,  whoever  he  is.  Some  person  evidently 
"  has.  The  guardians  decided  to  give  double  relief  tc^ 
"  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  who  were  on  out-door 
"  relief  and  chronic  cases.  This  does  not  apply 
"  to  those  in  receipt  of  temporary  relief."  Sooie 
dozen  or  so  fellows  would  not  leave,  they  said,  unless  we 
gave  it  to  them.  "Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  "you  will 
"  stop  here  till  you  die.    We  have  no  money  here,  and 

the  guardians  cannot  act  contrary  to  their  orders.  You 
"  will  get  nothing.  Be  sensible  men.  If  you  are  hungry, 
"you  will  be  relieved."    They  went  away  quite  orderly, 

Q.  That  was  the  second  occasion.  And  they  made 
this  demand,  under  some  misapprehension,  for  double 
Christmas  relief,  and  they  did  not  get  it  ? — No,  they 
did  not.  The  third  occasion  was  when  I  had  to  go  to 
London,  and  I  went  to  meet  them  at  the  Town  Hall, 
where  they  were  just  lining  up  to  come  here.  I  asked 
them  why  they  were  going  there,  and  thev  told  the  same 
story.  I  said  ;  "  It  is  quite  impossible.  You  cannot  get 
"  anything."  They  said  they  were  going  to  have  a  try, 
I  said  :  "I  will  not  advise  you  to,  because  it  raises  false 
"hopes."  They  said:  "Can  we  send  a  deputation?"' 
I  said  :  "  You  may  please  yourselves,"  and  the  result  was 
that  two  men  did  come,  and  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  the  guardians  had  no  power  to  deal  with  tbem 
except  as  cases  of  urgent  necessity  from  week  to  week. 
When  one  is  charged  with  recklessness,  I  think  I  went 
to  a  great  deal  of  personal  sacrifice  ;  I  went  in  and 
amongst  the  men,  and  explained  to  them  as  well  as  I 
could  the  position,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  having  regard 
to  their  circumstances,  they  always  treated  me  in  a 
generous  manner.  Men  cannot  always  feel  the  same  on 
an  empty  belly  as  on  a  full  one.  In  spite  of  all  this- 
we  are  charged  with  reckless  extravagance. 

Q.  And  indiscriminate  wastefulness? — Yes,  in  looking 
after  our  poor.    We  received  this  letter  from  the — 
"Local  Government  Board, 

"  Whitehall,  S.W.,  8th  June,  l?Ob\ 

"  Sir,— 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
"  state  that  they  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
"  for  the  Home  Department  copies  of  certain  returns  of 
"  deaths  from  starvation,  or  accelerated  by  privation,  in 
"  the  year  1905,  which  have  been  furnished  by  coroners 
"  having  jurisdiction  within  the  administrative  County  of 
"  London.  A  statement  extracted  from  such  returns  is 
"  enclosed  herewith,  showing  the  particulars  of  the  deaths 
"  which  appear  to  have  occurred  within  the  Poplar  Uniom 
"  diiring  that  year,  and  I  am  directed  to  request  that  youi 
"  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Board  as  regards  each 
"case  mentioned  in  such  statement  (1)  whether  any 
"  application  had   been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
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Mr.  Crooks.    "  deceased  to  the  guardians  or  their  ofBcers  for  relief,  and 

  "  if  so,  what  was  the  result  of  such  application.  (2) 

23  July.  u  whether  the  case  had  in  any  other  way  been  brought 
"  under  the  notice  of  the  relieving  ofRcer,  and  if  so,  under 
"  what  circumstances.  (3)  whether  admission  to  the 
"  workhouse  had  been  offered  to.  or  further  by  or  on 
"  behalf  of,  the  deceased,  and  if  so,  what  further  steps  were 
"  taken  by  the  guardians  or  their  officers.  The  Board 
"  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  desired  information  as  early 
"  as  possible,  and  also  any  further  observations  which  the 
"  guardians  may  desire  to  submit. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  Lithiby." 

Q.  How  many  cases  were  there  ? — There  were  two. 
The  first  case  was  Rebecca  Delara,  East  India  Dock 
Road,  charwoman,  59  years  of  age,  unmarried,  date  of 
inquest,  21st  January.  Whether  receiving  out-door 
relief  at  time  of  death,  and  if  so  what  amount — no  ; 
whether  admission  to  the  workhouse  was  offered  or 
refused — no  ;  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  officer  of  the 
union  or  parish  was  examined  at  the  inquest — none  ; 
verdict,  pleuro  -  pneumonia,  accelerated  by  cold  and 
exposure.  Found  dead  in  the  street.  There  are  some 
people  too  proud  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  second 
case  is  John  Henry  Ford,  25,  Bright  Street,  Poplar,  son 
of  James  Ford,  hawker,  four  weeks  of  age  ;  inquest, 
22nd  November  ;  whether  receiving  out-door  relief  at 
the  time  of  death — no  ;  whether  admission  to  the  work- 
house was  offered  and  refused — no  ;  whether  any,  and  if 


so,  what  officer  of  the  parish  or  the  union  was  examined 
at  the  inquest— none  ;  verdict,  asthenia  and  bronchitis, 
due  to  mother's  want  of  food,  accelerated  by  want  of 
proper  clothing.  Found  dead.  This  is  the  relieving 
officer's  report  :— The  father  of  the  child  made  applica- 
tion to  me  on  November  17th,  1905,  for  food  for  his 
wife  and  child.  He  stated  that  they  were  in  want 
through  being  out  of  employment.  I  visited  his  home 
the  same  day.  So  far  as  appearances  went,  I  found  his 
statement  to  be  correct.  There  were  three  children  in 
all — George,  four  years  ;  Thomas,  two  years  ;  and  John, 
one  month. 

Q.  And  the  application  was  on  the  17th  November, 

and  the  death  of  the  child  was  ? — -The  inquest  was  on 

the  22nd.  Here  again  3s.  lOd.  was  given  to  the  man, 
wife,  and  two  children,  the  third  child  of  course  was 
living  on  the  mother.  And  after  all  that,  we  are  charged 
with  reckless  extravagance,  and  yet  people  die  from 
absolute  want  of  food.  It  was  perhaps  much  better 
for  the  child,  but  think  of  the  sufferings  and  anguish  of 
the  mother. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  the  returns  for  all 
London  ? — They  have  only  given  the  Poplar  ones. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  would  be  of  great  convenience  to 
break  off  now.  I  was  coming  to  a  fresh  point.  It 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to  adjourn  now.  Mr. 
Crooks  has  been  in  the  box  all  day. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  will  adjourn  now. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  July  2ith,  1906. 


Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Crooks.        (^''^  Inspector.)  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Granf? 

  {Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  know  you  were  ready.  One 

24  July.       or  two  points  on  the  shorthand  notes  that  I  should 

  like  to  dispose  of  before  going  on  with  the  general 

examination-in-ehief.  Mr.  Jacobs  in  liis  examination 
by  Mr.  Robb  said  :  "  Have  you  ever  supplied  private 
"  carriages  for  any  of  the  guardians  1 — There  have  been 
"  cases  that  I  supplied  a  carriage  or  two.  I  think 
"  Mr.  Crooks  has  had  one  from  me.  Perhaps  he  will 
"be  surprised.  (Mr.  Crooks.)  Have  I  really?  (Mr. 
"  Jacobs.)  When  you  put  up  for  the  Council  at  Canning 
"  Town.  (Mr.  Crooks.)  I  have  never  put  up  for  Canning 
"  Town.  (Mr.  Jacobs.)  Mr.  Peckham  will  supply  you 
"with  the  date.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Can  we  have  the 
"  names  ?  (Mt.  Crooks.)  He  is  not  on  his  oath  for  think- 
"ing.  (Mr.  Jacobs.)  You  had  a  brougham  from  me. 
"  (The  Inspector.)  Who  is  Mr.  PeckhamI  (Mr.  Jacobs.) 
"  I  happened  to  drive  over,  and  asked  how  you  were 
"  getting  on  at  the  election.  (Mr.  Peckham.)  That  is 
"  entirely  false."  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  is  it  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  supplied  a  carriage  at  any  of  your 
elections  ? — Never. 

Q.  This  is  untrue? — Quite  untrue. 

Q.  Then  it  is  stated  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury 
were  unopposed  and  did  not  want  a  conveyance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  Mr.  Lansbury,  it  was 
Mr.  Jungblut? — Mr.  Jungblut  and  I  were  unopposed 
for  this  ward. 

Q.  Unoj^posed  in  this  ward.  That  is  on  the  short- 
hand notes.  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some 
correspondence  between  the  guardians  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  last  year  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief. 
I  expect  you  have  this  already,  Mr.  Davy.  It  is  a 
letter  from  Elizabeth  Jarvis  to  Sir  William  Harcourt : 
— "  8,  Rifle  Street,  South  Bromley,  Bow.  Sir,— I 
"  take  the  liberty  in  writing  to  you  to  ask  you  if  you 
"  will  please  intercede  for  me  in  this  matter.  My  hus- 
"  band  was  sent  to  prison  for  four  months  on  an  assault 
"  on  me,  his  wife,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  board  of 
"  guardians  for  food  for  the  children,  I  have  five  of 
"  them  ;  but  they  refused  it  me,  and  told  me  and  my 


"  children  could  go  in  the  workhouse,  but  I  do  not  want 
"  to  go  there.  I  can  manage  for  my  rent.  A  friend  has 
"  let  me  have  her  rooms  and  I  can  pay  her  when  my 
"  husband  comes  home.  We  have  lived  in  Poplar  14 
"  years,  and  have  never  applied  for  anything  before,  and 
"  my  husband  was  never  locked  up  or  summoned  in  his 
"  life  before.  I  have  sold  all  that  I  can  to  get  food  with, 
"  I  think  it  is  very  hard  they  wiU  not  give  me  food 
"  for  the  children  ;  others  can  get  it  that  I  know  do  not 
"  deserve  it.  If  you  will  please  intercede  in  the  matter 
"  for  me  I  shall  be  for  ever  thankful  to  you,  for  my 
"  children's  sake.  I  am,  yours  humbly,  (Signed)  Eliza- 
"  beth  Jarvis.  To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
"  Harcourt."  Then  on  25th  May  that  letter  seems  to 
be  passed  on  by  Mr.  L.  Harcourt  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  25th  May  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jarvis: — "Local  Govern- 
"ment  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  25th  May,  1906. 
"  Madam, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government 
"  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  on  the 
"  7th  instant,  and  to  state  that,  subject  to  the  regula- 
"  tions  in  force  in  the  Poplar  Union  it  rests  with  the 
"  guardians  to  decide  in  what  maimer  relief  when  it  is 
"  needed  should  be  given,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  work- 
"  house.  The  Board  cannot  interfere  with  the  discretion 
"  of  the  guardians  in  this  respect,  nor  for  the  purpose 
"  or  ordering  relief  in  any  individual  case,  being  expressly 
"  prohibited  by  law  from  so  doing.  The  Board,  how- 
"  ever,  will  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  guardians, 
"  I  am.  Madam,  your  obedient  servant,  (signed)  J.  S. 
"Davy,  Assistant  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  Jarvis."  Then  on 
25th  May  the  Local  Government  Board  sends  a  letter 
to  the  guardians  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  and  a  copy  of  the  Board's  reply,  and  on  the 
31st  May  Mr.  Lough  replies  to  the  Local  Government 
Board: — "Clerk's  Office,  45,  Upper  North  Street, 
"Poplar,  E.,  31st  May,  1906.  My  Lords  and  Gentle- 
"  men, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this 
"  Union  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
"  the  2oth  instant  (No.  54,331  A.),  forwarding  copy  of  a 
"  letter  which  the  Board  had  received  from  Mrs  Eliza-  • 
*'  beth  Jarvis,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Board's  reply. 


POPLAE, 

"  I  am  to  state  that  the  application  for  relief  made  by 
"  Mrs.  Jarvis  has  received  the  careful  consideration  of 
"the  guairdians,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  having  regard 
"  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  best  form 
"  of  relief  would  be  the  admission  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  her 
"  children  to  the  workhouse.  I  am,  my  Lords  and 
"  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  G.  Herbert  Lough, 
"  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
"Whitehall,  S.W."  So  that  in  that  case,  Mr.  Crooks, 
the  guardians  were  not  giving  out-door  relief,  and  were 
complEiined  of  for  not  giving  out-door  relief,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  said  the  matter  was  in  their 
discretion,  and  it  was  simply  left  with  them  ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  tlie  sting  of  the  letter  is  in  tli©  last  words. 
It  raised  a  hope  by  indicating  that  the  "  Board  will 
"send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  guardians." 

Q.  It  raised  a  hope  in  Mrs.  Jarvis' s  mind? — Gene- 
rally speaking,  whenever  a  man  has  been  convicted  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  has  been  the  accepted  rule  that 
lie  should  not  have  out-relief,  but  that  the  children 
and  the  wife  should  be  taken  control  of  in  the  house. 
That  is  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  truth,  almost.  We  have 
taken  the  children  before  now  in  like  cases,  and  left 
the  wife  out. 

Q.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  man  named  Willis,  who, 
in  this  year,  wrote  to  Mr.  Burns,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  His  letter  is  not  dated,  but 
the  next  letter  speaks  of  it  as, received  on  the  29th  of 
May.  "  Sir  and  Gentlemen, — Pardon  me  in  taking  so 
"  great  a  liberty  by  writing  to  you  to  acquaint  you  of 
"  the  treatment  that  I  am  receiving  from  the  board  of 
"  guardians  at  poplar.  I  am  67  years  of  age  and  out 
"  of  work,  and  have  been  so  for  a  long  time,  not  being 
"  able  to  get  any  on  account  of  my  age,  and  I  have  been 
"  in  this  parish  for  many  years  and  in  good  circum- 
"  stances,  but  reduced  through  misfortune.  My  wife  was 
"  also  born  in  this  parish,  and  I  have  three  children 
"  depending  upon  us.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  had  to 
"  apply  for  a  little  relief  on  three  or  four  occasions,  and 
"  they  tell  me  there  is  no  relief  for  me,  but  I  must  go 
"  into  the  house,  wliic'h  I  have  had  to  do  each  time  I 
"  have  been  before  them  ;  for  what  reason  that  they 
"  refuse  me  I  cannot  think.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
"  should  have  to  make  this  report  to  you,  but  I  think 
"  that  I  am  quite  justified  in  writing  to  you  and  letting 
"  you  know  how  they  are  treating  me  at  my  time  of 
"  life  and  belonging  to  the  parish.  Dear  Sir,  I  also 
"  beg  to  say  that  I  made  an  application  to  them  last 
"  year  for  a  pair  of  boots  for  each  of  the  children  and 
"  a  pair  for  my  wife,  to  go  away  into  the  country  fruit 
"  picking,  and  then  to  go  to  the  hop  gardens,  which 
"  they  said  I  could  have  upon  showing  proof  tliat  they 
"  were  going,  and  when  I  did  show  the  relieving  officer, 
"  Mr.  Evins,  he  said  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof, 
"so  I  could  not  have  them,  nor  did  I  have  them,  as  I 
"  could  not  show  him  a  post  card,  so  the  poor  little 
"  young  had  to  tramp  to  Swanley  without  any,  and  their 
"  poor  feet  cut  to  pieces  through  their  hesitating  ;  so 
"  I  have  made  another  application  this  year  witli  my  post 
"  card  and  every  proof  that  we  have  got  from  Mr.  Broad, 
"  at  Swanley  Junction,  to  go  down  fruit  picliing,  and 
"  now  this  morning  they  tell  me  that  they  will  not  give 
"  me  the  boots  or  any  relief,  but  to  go  to  the  house, 
"  which  I  do  no  want  to  do,  to  break  up  my  home  again 
"  and  to  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children  again 
"  which  is  very  hard  at  my  time  of  Hfe,  which  I  do  not 
"  think  that  you  and  the  Local  Board  will  allow  them 
"  to  crush  me  down  in  the  way  that  they  are  doing,  v/hen 
"  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  out-door  relief,  if  only 
"  a  few  shillings  to  help  to  pay  rent  with  what  my  wife 
"  can  earn.  I  could  manage  instead  of  making  me  a 
"  heavier  burden  on  the  rates  of  the  parish  l)y  taking 
"  my  wife  and  children  into  the  workhouse,  costing  tiiree 
"  times  the  amount  that  there  is  not  any  cause  to  do. 
"  Dear  sir,  I  trust  that  you  will  lay  this  report  before 
"  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  you  will  do 
"  something  for  me  in  the  way  that  I  may  have  a  little 
"relief  outside,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  crushed 
"  down  iby  these  members  of  the  Poplar  board  of 
"guardians.  I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedie'it  servant, 
"  (signed)  James  Willis,  bricklayer  and  slater,  16,  Rook 
"  Street,  High  Street,  Poplar.  To  Mr.  J.  Burns."  Then 
on  the  12th  June  that  letter  is  acknowledged  in  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Jarvis,  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the 
letter  again.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
guardians,  and  Mr.  Lough  replies  on  the  26th  June  :  — 
"  The  Clerk's  Office,  45,  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar, 
"E.,  26th  June,  1906.    My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— 
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"  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union     Mr.  Crouku 

"  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12tli   

"instant.  No.  64,625  A.,  forwarding  copy  of  a  letter       24  July. 

"  which   the  board  had  received  from  James  WilHs, 

"  together  with  a  copy  of  the  board's  reply  thereto.  I 

"  am  directed  to  state  that  the  case  is  well  known  to 

"  the  guardians,    and   to  forward   herewith  copies  of 

"  reports  of  three  relieving  officers  who  have  at  diiier- 

"  ent  times  dealt  with  applications  from  Willis.    I  am, 

"  my  Lords  and   Gentlemen,   your   obedient  servant, 

"  G.  Herbert  Lough,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.    The  Local 

"  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W."    Then  a  letter 

from     Mr.     Powell,     undated,    Mr.     Crooks? — Yes. 

Q.  "  Guardians'  Offices,  4-5,  Upper  North  Street,  Pop- 
"  lar,  E.  Be  James  Willis  and  family.  Dear  Sir; — This 
"  man  and  his  family  first  came  under  my  observation  on 
"  the  7th  November,  1903  ;  he  then  made  application  for 
"  relief  on  account  of  want  of  work.  Eelief  in  kind 
"  was  given  ;  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
"  admitted  at  his  own  request  to  the  workhouse,  and 
"  re-admitted  on  the  11th  October,  1904.  He  does  not 
"  appear  to  have  made  any  further  application  in  my 
"district  until  24th  ult. ,  when  he  applied  for  boots  for 
"  wife  and  two  children  to  enable  them  to  go  fruit 
"  picking.  He  was  given  an  order  to  see  the  relief  com- 
"  mittee  on  the  29th  ult.  Guardians  refused  his  appli- 
"  cation  and  made  an  order  for  the  workhouse.  No 
"  further  application  has  been  made  since.  Yours 
"faithfully,  (signed)  W.  Edward  Powell,  P.O.,  No.  10 
"  District.  Mr.  C.  Wallace,  Superintendent  P.O." 
"Relief  Offices,  Upjier  North  Street,  Poplar,  E.,  4th 
"June,  1906.  Dear  Sir, — lie  James  Willis  and  family. 
"  I  first  became  connected  with  this  case  in  October, 
"  1901,  and  find  that  I  gave  relief,  in  kind,  about  that 
"  date  until  the  end  of  November  in  the  same  year, 
"  when  mainly,  through  the  complaints  of  the  man's 
"  conduct  by  the  wife,  of  laziness  and  drunkenness,  I 
"  obtained  an  order  for  his  admission  to  the  workhouse. 
"  In  August  of  1902,  the  man  was  given  boots  to  enable 
"  him  to  take  up  work  which  had  been  found  him  l)y 
"  his  brother,  but  he  returned  in  the  same  month,  and 
"  again  applied  for  relief.  The  workhouse  was  naturally 
"  offered  him,  and  I  enforced  the  order  afterwards  when 
"  he  applied  to  me  for  relief.  In  February,  190.3,  I  find 
"  he  was  chargeable  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  I  sum- 
"  moned  his  sons  to  the  relief  committee.  My  estimate 
"  of  this  man's  character  is  a  very  low  one.  He  is  able 
"  to  work,  and  able  to  obtain  it.  He  prefers  to  live 
"  by  relief  or  by  scheming  of  some  description.  His 
"  wife  also  was  assisted  with  work,  obtained  by  Mrs. 
"  Cordery,  but  she  (the  wife)  also  proved  a  failure. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  Fredk.  A.  Berry.  Mr.  Wal- 
"  lace,  Superintendent  R.O."  ''Be  .James  Willis  (wife 
"  and  three  children  dependent).  This  case  has  been 
"  known  to  me  for  some  years.  In  my  late  district, 
"No.  4,  out-relief  to  the  value  of  24.s.  6(7.,  was  given 
"  during  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1905,  and 
"  18.S.  6il.  during  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day,  1905. 
"  He  has  frequently  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse, 
"  and  on  many  occasions,  when  applying  for  out-relief, 
"  has  been  ordered  the  house  by  the  guardians.  As 
"  recently  as  24th  May,  1906,  in  No.  7  District,  appU- 
"  cation  was  made  for  boots  for  wife,  James,  and  Emily 
"  to  go  away  fruit  picking.  Order  of  committee — Not 
"  granted.  House  ordered.  In  No.  6  District  there  ia 
"  a  record  as  follows — Note,  August,  1902.  This  man 
"  was  given  work  through  his  brother  as  a  caretaker. 
"  He,  however,  refused  to  stick  to  it,  saying  the  work 
"  was  too  much.  Further,  man's  character  not  satis- 
"  factory  to  R.O.  On  the  29th  June,  1903,  man  admitted, 
"  when  before  Bow  relief  committee,  that  he  had  been 
"  in  West  Ham  workhouse  with  family  for  eight  months. 
"  In  November,  1904,  man  had  a  contract  for  some  brick- 
"  work  at  Brownhill  Road  schools  which  he  failed  to 
"  carry  out,  after  receiving  some  money  on  account  of 
"  the  work,  he  spent  same  in  drink.  To  my  certain 
"  knowledge  the  guardians  have  afforded  this  man  every 
"  opportunity  to  get  employment  and  commence  afresh, 
"  but  without  success.  (Signed)  James  Evins,  Relieving 
"Officer.  16th  June,  1906."'  I  am  only  reading  those 
two  cases,  Mr.  Crooks,  to  show  that  the  guardians  did 
make  most  careful  inquiry  into  the  several  cases  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and  into  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  came  before  them  in  the  relief  committee? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  Mrs.  Cordery  tells  me  Mrs.  Willis  is  still  owing 
her  money  she  borrowed  to  get  over  the  difficulty? — 
You  get  a  pretty  broad  view  of  human  nature  when 
you  are  a  guardian. 

2  U  2 
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Q.  A  very  varied  view  ? — A  varied  view. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  there  is  a  point  I  want  to  deal 
with  on  the  question  of  distress  through  want  of 
employment.  Have  you  got  before  you  the  sheet  of 
notes  in  regard  to  that? — Yes,  I  will  read  it  if  you 
like? 

Q.  I  will  read  it  to  make  it  easier  for  you.  The 
guardians,  at  their  meeting  on  the  21st  September, 
1904,  considered  a  letter  from  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Islington,  dated  the  16th  September,  1904, 
convening  a  conference  of  metropolitan  local  authori- 
ties for  Monday,  the  10th  October,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  unemployed  from  a  metropolitan 
and  municipal  point  of  view,  and  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  adopting  beforehand  some  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  the  distress  which  may  be  anticipated 
in  the  metropolis  in  consequence  of  want  of  employ- 
ment during  the  coming  winter.  That  was  the  Sejj- 
tember  before  the  very  bad  winter? — Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  G.  Lansbury,  Mr.  J.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Watts  were  appointed  to  attend  and  represent  the 
guardians  at  the  proposed  conference.  On  the  oth 
October,  1904,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Islington 
Borough  Council  stating  that  the  conference  had  been 
adjourned  till  the  17th  October,  instead  of  taking  place 
on  the  lOtli.  The  guardians  passed  a  resolution  in 
the  following  terms  on  the  5th  October,  1904  :  "  Seeing 
"  that  the  question  of  the  imemployed,  although  most 
"acute  during  the  winter  months,  is  a  widespread,  con- 
■"  stant,  and  national  question,  this  board  of  guardians 
"  considers  that  all  local  efforts  to  meet  the  case  are 
■'  only  temporary,  and  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
"  cjuestion.  The  board,  therefore,  considers  that  the 
■'  question  should  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with  on  a 
"  national  basis,  and  hereby  requests  the  Government 
"  to  at  once  summon  a  special  session  of  Parliament 
"  to  deal  with  this  grave  and  extraordinary  pressing 
"question."  Well,  then,  there  was  an  extraordinai-y 
meeting  of  the  guardians  summoned  and  held  on  the 
11th  October,  1904,  to  consider  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  W.  H.  Long) 
asking  for  any  information  in  connection  with  a  scheme 
h©  proposed  to  put  into  force,  and  inviting  the 
guardians  to  appoint  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman 
to  meet  him  at  his  office  on  the  14th  October,  1904. 
Guardians  appointed  Mr.  W.  Crooks  and  Mr.  G. 
Lansbury  to  meet  the  President  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  :  ■ — ■"  We  suggest  to  the  President  that 
"  the  Local  Government  Board  should  use  the  pov/er 
"  vested  in  them,  under  the  Metrojjolitan  Poor  Act  of 
"  1867,  to  combine  the  several  unions  and  parishes  of 
"  the  metropolis  into  a  '  district '  for  dealing  with  the 
"  unemployed  and  the  unemployable,  such  district  to 
"  be  managed  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers 
"  similar  to  those  now  controlling  the  Metropolitan 
"  Asylums  District,  and  various  sick  asylum  and  school 
"  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  whole  metro- 
"  politan  Poor  Law  administration,  so  far  as  the  able- 
"  bodied  men  are  concerned,  be  handed  over  to  such 
"  authority  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  possessed ' 
"  by  the  individual  boards.  We  further  suggest  that 
"  the  proposed  board  could  at  once  establish  labour 
"  colonies  in  suitable  localities  for  the  reception  of  those 
"'  needing  employment,  and  that  while  such  board  is 
"  being  constituted,  the  President  be  asked  to  allow 
"  boards  of  guardians  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
"  local  committees  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  deal- 
"  ing  with  urgent  need  occasioned  by  want  of  employ- 
"  ment,  and  that  money  so  granted  be  a  charge  on  the 
"  Imperial  Exchequer  or  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
"  Fund,  always  provided  that  the  payment  given  be  for 
"  work  done  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
"  Mansion  House  and  Poplar  committees  last  winter. 
"  We  further  suggest : — (a)  That  where  local  committees 
"  are  set  up  they  should  consist  of  members  of  borough 
"  councils  and  boards  of  guardians,  and  they  be  recom- 
"  mended  to,  as  far  as  possible,  work  on  the  lines  laid 
"  down  by  the  Mansion  House  and  Poplar  scheme  of 
"  last  winter.  (6)  That  rural  district  councils  be  asked 
"  to  make  enquiries  in  their  districts,  if  any,  and  what 
"  labourers  are  required  for  work  on  the  land,  and  that 
"  the  information  thus  obtained  be  forwarded  by  the 
"  Local  Government  Board  to  the  proposed  local  com- 
"  mitt-ees.  We  also  suggest  that  a  special  session  of 
"  Parliament  be  called  together  this  autumn  for  dealing 
"  in  a  national  manner  with  the  question,  and  submit 
"  the  following  suggestions  which  should  be  passed  into 
"law: — (a)  The  creation  of  a  labour  department  with 
"  power  to  reorganise  agriculture  on  co-operative  lines, 


"  to  take  in  hand  the  question  of  re-afforestation,  the 
''  reclamation  of  foreshores  and  waste  lands,  the  building 
"  of  sea  walls  along  the  coast  at  those  points  where  the 
"  sea  threatens  encroachment.  (6)  The  grant  of  a  sum 
"  of  money  to  be  spent  by  the  municipalities  and  other 
"  local  authorities  in  demolishing  the  slums  of  our  great 
"  towns,  and  the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings  in  country 
■'  districts  connected  with  the  towns  by  means  of  light 
"  railways,  tramways,  &c.  (c)  That  in  order  to  absorb 
"  many  of  the  unemployed,  the  working  hours  of  aU 
"  Government  Departments  be  fixed  at  48  hours  per 
'■  week  without  reduction  of  pay."  On  the  6th  October 
the  guardians  forwarded  the  following  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister: — "Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  board 
"  of  guardians  of  this  union  to  forward  to  you  the  fol- 
"  lowing  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  their  meeting 
"  yesterHay  : — 'Seeing  that  the  question  of  the  unem- 
"  ployed,  although  most  acute  during  the  winter  months, 
"  is  a  widespread,  constant,  and  national  question,  this 
"  board  of  guardians  considers  that  all  local  efforts  to 
''  meet  the  case  are  only  temporary  and  merely  touch 
"  the  fringe  of  the  question.  The  board  therefore  con- 
"  siders,  that  the  question  should  be  taken  up  and  dealt 
"  with  on  a  national  basis,  and  hereby  requests  th« 
"  Government  to  at  once  summon  a  special  session  of 
■'  Parliament  to  deal  with  this  grave  and  pressing  ques- 
"tion.'  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  G.  H. 
"  Lough,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  The  Right  Honour- 
"  able  A.  J.  Balfour."  To  which  Mr.  Balfour  replied  :  — 
"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Balfour  desires  me  to  acknowledge 
"  the  receipt  of  the  communication  which  you  have 
"  addressed  to  him  with  reference  to  the  unemployed 
"  question.  As  you  are  aware,  the  President  of  the 
'■  Local  Government  Board  made  a  statement  upon  the 
"  subject  on  Friday  last,  and  to  this  he  begs  me  to 
"  refer  you.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  Wil- 
"  frid  M.  Short.  G.  H.  Lough,  Esq."  A  committee 
was  formed  on  the  19th  October,  consisting  of  the 
following  representatives — this  was  a  committee  for 
Poplar,  I  think,  Mr.  Crooks? — Yes. 

Q.  And  was  the  committee  formed  because  you 
already  foresaw  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  1904,  that 
you  would  have  extreme  and  accentuated  distress? — 
Every  reason  to  believe  that  was  so. 

Q.  The  committee  was  formed  of  these  members:  — 
Six  members  from  the  borough  council  ;  six  members 
from  the  board  of  guardians  ;  the  Rector  of  Poplar  ; 
the  Roman  CathoUc  priest  in  charge  ;  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Free  Church  Council  ;  one  representative 
of  the  Salvation  Army  ;  one  rejjresentative  of  the 
Poplar  Trades'  Council  ;  and  one  representative  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  Eighteen  in  all? — 
Eighteen  in  all. 

Q.  The  guardians  decided  at  the  same  meeting 
to  make  a  canvas  of  12  streets  in  each  of  the  parishes 
of  Poplar,  Bromley,  and  Bow,  with  the  following 
results  :  —  I  think  I  put  this  on  the  notes  yesterday  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  this  return  was  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  22nd  November,  with  the 
following  letter  :  — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am 
"  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  union  to 
"  advert  to  their  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  and  to  inform 
"  you  that  they  had  under  further  consideration  the 
"  distress  prevailing  in  the  union  through  the  want  of 
"  employment  at  their  meeting  on  the  16th  instant, 
"  when  a  deputation  of  some  hundreds  of  unemployed 
"  men  resident  in  the  union  waited  upon  the  guardians 
"  appealing  for  work  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
"  selyes  and  their  families.  The  guardians  desire  to 
"  submit  for  the  information  of  your  Board  the  accom- 
"  panying  statement  of  the  result  of  certain  inquiries 
"  which  they  have  instituted  into  the  condition  of  the 
"  district  as  regards  the  want  of  employment,  from  which 
"  they  find  that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
"  earners  are  unemployed.  During  the  past  five  weeks 
"  the  number  of  applicants  for  relief  has  steadily  in- 
"  creased,  and  during  the  week  ended  the  12th  instant, 
"  278  heads  of  families  applied  to  the  relieving  officers 
"  of  the  union  for  relief  on  account  of  want  of  work. 
"  In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  guardians 
"  decided  to  ask  your  Board  to  authorise  them  to  pro- 
"  ceed  in  the  purchase  of  150  acres  of  land  for  the 
"  purpose  of  setting  the  poor  to  work  under  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  the  59  Geo.  III.,  cap  12,  as  amended  by 
"1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  cap.  42,  and  5  and  6  Will  IV., 
"  cap.  69.  I  am  accordingly  to  state  that  the  guardians 
"  wiU  be  glad  to  learn  that  their  proposal  meets  with 
"  the  approval  of  your  Board."    To  which  the  Local 
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flfoTernment  Board  rei>lied.  That  letter  was  dated  22nd 
November.  On  the  3rd  December  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  replied  :^ — "I  am  directed  by  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
"  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  relative  to  the  proposal  of 
"  the  guardians  of  the  Poplar  union  in  the  circum- 
"  stances  mentioned,  to  purchase  150  acres  of  land  for 
"  the  purpose  of  setting  the  poor  to  work,  under  tlie 
"provisions  of  the  statute,  59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  12,  as 
"amended  by  the  1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  cap.  42,  and  the 
"5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  cap.  69.  The  Board  direct  me 
"  to  state  that  they  have  every  sympathy  with  any 
"  practical  suggestions  for  the  amelioration  of  existing 
"  distress  from  want  of  employment,  but  they  would 
"  remind  the  guardians  that  in  their  letters  of  7th 
"  August  and  4th  October,  1895,  the  Board  explained 
"  to  them  that  the  enactments  referred  to  are  not  appli- 

"  cable  to  the  case  of  the  Poplar  union  "  ? — You  will 

remember    that    was    our    first  application — Dunton 
Whaley  Farm. 

Q.  Dunton  1 — Yes,  that  was  the  first  application. 

Q.  Where  was  Dunton  Whaley  1 — Mr.  Lansbury  can 
give  the  exact  location. 

(Mr.  Lansbury.)  In  the  same  parish  as  the  present 
colony  is  to-day. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  mean  it  is  in  the  same  district  of 
Essex,  not  exactly  contiguous  to  the  Poplar  Union? — 
Yes. 

Q.  ''  The  land  to  be  acquired  under  them  must  be 
"  situate  '  within  or  near  to '  the  union,  and  the 
"  guardians  are  not  empowered  under  the  statutes  in 
"  question  to  provide  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
"  of  the  persons  employed.  The  guardians  can,  how- 
"  ever,  with  the  Board's  sanction,  in  connection  with 
"  any  workhouse  wliich  they  may  erect,  provide  land 
"  on  wliich  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  may  be  set 
"  to  work  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  in 
"  which  the  guardians  could  give  effect  to  what  they 
"  desire.  The  Board  were  advised  in  1893  by  the  law 
"  officers  of  the  Crown  that  relief,  under  the  statutes 
"  mentioned  in  your  letter,  would  be  parochial  relief 
"  such  as  to  disfranchise  the  recipient.  It  appears  to  the 
"  Board  that  if  work  is  provided  for  the  unemployed 
"  other  than  byway  of  a  labour  test  for  out-door  paupers, 
"  this  should  be  done  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
"  Mr.  Long's  published  scheme.  So  far  as  possible  the 
"  Joint  Committee  should  deal  with  applicants  for  work 
"  where  they  are  satisfied  that  the  cases  are  proi>er  to  be 

dealt  with.  Any  scheme  for  providing  work  for  cases 
"  which,  though  proper  to  be  dealt  with  cannot  be  met 
"  by  the  Joint  Committee,  should  be  brought  before  the 
"  Central  Committee."  These  committees  were  appointed 
Tinder  Mr.  Long's  unemployed  scheme? — ^Yes. 

Q.  At  the  guardians'  meeting  on  the  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  they  received  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  31st  October,  1904,  forward- 
ing copies  of  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Long,  con- 
taining his  suggestions  for  giving  effect  to  the  scheme 
he  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  apprehended  want 
of  employment  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  winter 
months.  Mr.  Long  also  hopes  that  joint  committees 
will  be  formed  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  where 
they  have  not  already  been  constituted? — Yes.  I 
might  mention,  incidentally,  the  first  men  employed 
under  that  scheme — the  very  first  men  in  all  London 
went  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1905. 

Q.  Where  was  tliat? — They  went  to  Long  Grove. 

Q.  What  parish  were  they  employed  in? — Oh,  they 
were  in  Epsom  parish.  They  were  sent  down  by  the 
Central  London  Unemployed  Committee. 

Q.  The  first  men  under  the  central  body  went  in 
January,  1905?— Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Long  ? — Having  formed  his  committee  in 

1904. 

(The  Inspector.)  Were  you  a  member? — I  was  one. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  31st  October?— We  didn't  get  to  work 
until  January,  1905. 

Q.  Two  months  to  get  the  machinery  into  order? — 
Yes. 

Q.  The  guardians  resolved  as  follows: — "Resolved: 
"  That  this  board  of  guardians  welcome  the  scheme  for 
"  dealing  with  the  imemployed  proposed  by  the  Right 
"  Hon.  Walter  H.  Long,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local 
"  Government  Board.  The  guardians  realise,  however, 
"  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 


•'  the  distress,  wliich  threatens  to  be  acute,  especially  in    Mr.  Crooks. 

"  the  East  of  London.      The  guardians,  therefore,  res-   

"  pectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  Local  Government      24  July. 

"  Board  to  communicate  with  the  various  Metropolitan 

"  Borough  Councils,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to 

"  at  once  raise  a  rate  of  say  hd.  in  the  £  for  the  special 

"  purpose  of  this  scheme.    If  it  is  found  that  the  exists 

"  ing  powers  of  the  Council  are  not  sufficient  for  this 

"  purpose,  an  autumn  session  of  Parliament  (which  the 

"  guardians   trust  will  be  convened  to  deal  with  tlie 

"  question  on  a  national  basis),  would  afford  an  oppor- 

"  tvmity  for  the  passing  of  a  short  Bill  to  enable  the 

''  Councils  to  levy  the  necessary  rate.    Resolved  :  That 

"  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 

"  Prime  Minister,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 

"  ment  Board,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 

"  Home  Secretary."    Mr.  Balfour,  on  November  11th, 

1904,  wrote: — ^"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Balfour  desires  me  to 

"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  which  you 

"  have  forwarded,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  guardians 

''  of  the  Poplar  Union,  with  reference  to  the  question 

"  of  the  unemployed.    He  notes  the  views  which  the 

"  guardians   have    expressed   vipon    the   subject.  As 

"  regards  the  question  of  summoning  an  autumn  session 

"  of  Parliament,  I  am  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram 

"  which  Mr.   Balfour  recently  addressed  to  Mr.  Keir 

"  Hardie,  M.P.,  upon  the  subject,  and  wliich  you  have 

"  doubtless  observed  in  the  newspapers."    This  is  tlie 

copy  of  the  telegram  : — "  I  much  regret  delay  in  reply- 

"  ing  to  your  letter.    The  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 

"  dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  October  14th 

"  has,  however,  correctly  represented  the  view  of  His 

"  Majesty's  Government.    Every  effort  will  be  made  to 

"  assist  authorities  in  working  out   on  practical  lines 

"  the  scheme  developed  at  the  recent  Conference,  and  I 

"  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  lead  to  a  material  reduction 

"  of  hardship  in  localities  especially  affected.      If  I 

"  thought  an  autumn  session  of  Parliament  would  con- 

"  tribute  to  this  result,  I  should  be  jjrepared  to  accept 

"  the  suggestion.    May  I  ask  you  kindl.y  to  communicate 

"  the  purport  of  this  message  to  the  signatories  of  tlie 

"memorial? — Arthur  Balfour."      Whether  an  autumn 

session  of  Parliament  would  contribute  to  the  result 

would  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  your  guardians  at 

any  rate  felt  some  step  of  that  kind  was  immediately 

necessary? — As  you  read  up  to  now,  we  thought  we 

would    lay    down    some    practical   and  statesmanlike 

proposal.    Nothing  was  done,  and  we  were  left  with 

a  mass  of  poverty  to  deal  with. 

Q.  The  Islington  Borough  Council  forwarded  a 
letter,  dated  20th  October,  1904,  stating  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  requested  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  local  authorities  with  reference  to  the  unemployed 
question,  and  requesting  the  guardians  to  nominate 
a  representative  for  such  deputation,  so  that,  should 
the  Prime  Minister  accede  to  the  request  of  the  recent 
Conference,  no  time  may  be  lost  in  arranging  the 
matter.  And,  submitting  minutes  of  recent  Confer- 
ence, also  forwarded  copy  of  letter  from  Prime 
Minister.  At  meeting  of  guardians  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1904: — "A  notice  was  handed  to  the  chairman 
"  that  a  large  deputation  of  unemployed  were  in  the 
"  waiting  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  who  were  desirous 
"  of  seeing  the  guardians.  Resolved  :  That  the  board 
"  do  proceed  to  the  waiting  hall  to  receive  the  deputa- 
"  tion.  Messrs.  W.  Salmon,  A.  F.  Salmon,  and  W.  M. 
"  Barton  having  addressed  the  board  on  behalf  of  the 
"  deputation,  and  the  chairman  having  replied,  the 
"  guardians  then  returned  to  the  board  room.  Moved 
"  by  Mr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bundock,  and  it  was 
"Resolved:  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
"  Government  Board,  the  guardians  take  steps  to  ac- 
"  quire  150  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
"  unemployed  to  work.  Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Lansbury, 
"  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Sumner,  and  Resolved  :  That 
"  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  be  respectfully  re- 

quested  to  lend  the  Gore  Farm  hospital  and  grounds 
"  — now  empty — to  the  guardians  of  this  union  for  the 
"  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  labour  colony  for  the  men 
"  unemployed  in  the  borough  of  Poplar,  who  camiot 
"  obtain  work  under  the  borough  council,  the  guardians 
"  imdertaking  to  join  with  any  other  board  of  guardians 
"  in  working  the  colony,  and  that  a  deputation  of  the 
"  guardians  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
"  Asylums  Board  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Re- 
"  solved  :  That  applications  for  relief  from  able-bodied 
"  men  out  of  work  be  dealt  with  under  Article  10  of  the 
"  Out-relief  Regulation  Order,  1852,  and  that  the  clerk 
"  be  instructed  to  obtain  .special  relief  Lists  and  appli- 
"  cation  books  for  the  relieving  officers  to  enter  cases 
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Mv.  Crooks,     "  dealt  with  under  this  Article,  and  to  report  such  cases 

  "  fortnightlj'  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Further 

24  July.  "resolved:  That  the  clerk  be  empowered  to  employ 
"  such  assistance  for  the  out-door  staff  as  may  be  found 
"necessary."  In  replying  to  the  guardians'  letter, 
with  reference  to  the  loan  of  Gore  farm,  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  stated  that  the  land  attached 
to  the  upper  hosj)ital  consists  of  areas,  courts,  and 
roads,  and  that  the  lower  hospital,  which  itself  is 
not  in  occupation,  has  attached  a  certain  number  of 
acres  of  land  mostly  used  for  sewage  irrigation,  which 
has  been  kept  in  ,a  state  of  cultivation,  and  would 
afford  no  opportunity  whatever  for  setting  the  unem- 
ployed to  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  reply  that  the  guardians  have  no 
desire  to  proceed  with  their  aiDplication.  The 
guardians  resolved  to  urge  the  London  County  Council 
to  put  in  hand  at  the  earliest  possible  date  all  con- 
temjDlated  works  in  the  Metropolis,  with  a  view  to 
providing  employment  for  as  many  as  possible  during 
the  winter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  held 
30th  November,  1904,  the  chairman  submitted  the 
following  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
Prime  Minister: — "  Poj^lar  Union  Offices,  Poplar,  E., 
"21st  November,  1904.  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  board 
"  of  guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union  to  express  thedr 
"  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  with  refer- 
"  ence  to  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  forwarding 
"  copy  of  a  telegram  which  you  had  addressed  to  Mr. 
"  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  upon  the  subject.  At  the  same 
"  meeting,  a  deputation  of  some  hundreds  of  unemployed 
"  workmen,  resident  in  the  iinion,  waited  upon  the 
"  guardians,  seeking  assistance,  preferably  in  the  form 
"  of  work.  The  guardians  observe  that  in  your  telegram 
"  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  you  state  that  every  effort  will 
"  b©  made  to  assist  authorities  in  working  out  on  prac- 
"  tical  lines  the  scheme  developed  at  the  recent  con- 
"  f  erence,  in  connection  with  which  a  local  committee 
"  has  been  appointed  in  this  district,  but,  having  given 
"  the  matter  much  thought,  the  guardians  regret  that 
"  the  scheme,  beneficient  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  will 
"  not,  for  financial  reasons,  be  of  much  advantage  in 
"  helping  to  solve  the  present  difficulty.  The  telegram 
"  further  stated  that  if  you  thought  an  autumn  session 
"  would  contribute  to  a  material  reduction  of  hardship 
"  in  localities  especially  affected,  you  would  be  prepared 
"  to  accejit  the  suggestions,  and  on  this  jioint  the 
"  guardians  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
"  appended  statement  of  the  result  of  enquiries  which 
"  they  have  instituted  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
"  district  with  regard  to  employment,  which  tends  to 
"  show  that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
"  earners  are  out  of  work.  It  was  in  view  of  the  proba- 
"  bility  of  the  present  conditions  that  the  guardians 
"  were  led  to  suggest  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of 
"  Parliament,  and  having  sought  the  views  of  other  local 
"  authorities  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  course,  they 
"  have  received  replies  from  56  unions,  20  town  and 
"  borough  councils,  56  urban  district  councils,  and  4 
"  rural  district  councils  in  supjjort  of  the  proposal  for 
"  an  autumn  session  of  Parliament,  while  only  3  unions 
"  and  1  urban  district  council  have  expressed  disagree- 
"  ment  therewith.  The  guardians  venture  to  think  that 
"  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  present  (quite  pri- 
"  vately,  of  course)  at  one  of  their  meetings,  or  that 
"  you  could  arrange  for  someone  to  attend  on  your 
"  behalf,  to  note  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distress 
"  which  the  serious  lack  of  employment  entails,  you  would 
"  find  ample  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  a  special 
"  autumn  session  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  this 
"pressing  problem."  You  thought,  Mr.  Crooks,  the 
laxity  in  dealing  with  the  question  at  headquarters 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  realise  the  urgent 
necessity  that  existed  herel — Yes.  One  point  I  would 
like  to  make  there.  I  felt  if  possibly  Mr.  Balfour  or 
any  one  got  in  touch  with  the  question,  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  thing  would  be  changed.  Then  go 
a  little  further  now.  The  weather  is  warm.  It  would 
be  a  moral  impossibility  to  have  held  this  Inquiry 
in  the  cold  weather  in  that  year.  It  could  not  have 
been  done.  So  keen  was  the  distress,  so  acute  was 
the  feeling  about  it  all,  that  you  could  not  have  held 
an  Inquiry  like  this  at  all. 

Q.  In  this  place? — In  this  place. 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr.  Balfour  replied  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1904  : — "  Dear  Mr.  Crooks, — I  am  well  aware 
"  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  more  par- 
"ticularly,  I  fear,  in  the  district  in  which,  as  a  guardian, 
"you  are  immediately  concerned,  much  temporary  dis- 


"  tress  prevails  at  the  present  moment.  How  best  to 
"  deal  with  the  situation  thus  created  has,  as  you  know, 
"  been  the  subject  of  most  anxious  consideration  on  the 
"  part  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
"  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  has  established  a  scheme — now, 
"  I  understand,  in  actual  working."  It  was  not  at  all  in 
actual  working? — There  was  no  work  for  quite  six 
weeks  after. 

Q.  "  Which  will  have  the  effect  of  organising  and 
"  generalising  methods  which  local  experience  has  already 
"  proved  to  be  useful,  thereby  greatly  increasing  both 
"  their  economy  and  their  efficiency.  You  are,  I  gather, 
"  of  opinion  that  this  by  itself  is  not  sufficient,  and  you 
"  suggest  that  a  special  session  of  Parliament  is  required 
"  to  meet  the  emergency.  I  would  venture,  however,  to 
"  make  two  remarks  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
"  I  think  we  ought  to  wait  and  see  how  far  the  new 
"  machinery  fulfils  the  hoj>e  of  its  designers  ;  and,  in 
"  the  second  place,  I  think  we  should  abstain  from  basing 
"  exaggerated  hopes  upon  anything  which  may  be  im- 
"  mediately  accomplished  by  Parliamentary  debates. 
"  These  are  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  criticising 
"  legislative  proposals  or  executive  action.  They  may 
"  educate  the  public  mind.  They  may  prepare  the  way 
"  for  a  constructive  policy.  They  can  hardly,  however, 
"  frame  one.  And,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an  abstract 
"  discussion  upon  the  general  situation  would  not  only 
"  be  of  little  present  value  to  those)  whom  it  is  intended 
"  to  benefit,  but  it  would  do  them  a  positive  injuiy. 
"  Organised  effort  would  be  paralysed  till  the  decision 
"  of  Parliament  was  known  ;  and  between  the  beginning 
"  of  our  debates  and  the  moment  when  their  result  could 
"  be  embodied  in  a  working  shape,  much  preventable 
"suffering  would  inevitably  have  occurred."  1 — There, 
you  see,  a  man  with  the  very  best  mind  in  the  world  and 
the  best  intentions  left  exactly  the  things  which  he 
feared  would  be  created.  "  Distance  lends  enchant- 
"  ment  to  the  view."  It  looks  all  right  from  a  long  way 
off.    The  very  tlungs  'he  was  fearing  were  happening. 

Q.  Did  happen? — Yes. 

Q.  During  the  past  fortnight  in  Parliament  the  very 
scheme  you  suggested  in  December,  1904,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  the  next  that  should  be  tried? — Yes. 

Q.  £200,000  to  be  granted  by  the  Government  and 
spent  specifically  on  re-afforestation  and  other  schemes 
of  employment  which  in  that  time  you  were  putting 
forward  ? — I  think  we  can  go  further  :  Mr.  Lansbury 
and  I  can  produce  a  scheme  outlined  as  far  back  as 
1893.  It  was  no  sudden  tiling  with  us.  We  saw  what 
was  happening  year  by  year.  Men  got  lower  and 
parted  with  their  fathers  and  mothers  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  them,  and  they  swelled  the 
people  in  the  workhouse,  with  no  earthly  chance  o£ 
getting  out.  Practical  proposals  were  laid  down  which 
seem  to  bear  a  little  fruit  just  now.  I  think  it  proves 
pretty  conclusively  that  we  were  not  throwing  relief 
away,  indiscriminately. 

Q.  First  of  all — I  am  coming  to  the  question  of  out- 
relief.  The  guardians  here — you  were  their  mouth- 
piece— the  guardians  as  a  body  were  put  to  the  whole 
expense  of  the  evil  they  had  to  grapple  with,  and  they 
felt  the  locality  should  not  bear  the  burden,  and  they 
appealed  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  do  something 
immediately  for  the  interest  of  this  and  other  poor 
districts,  and  they  were  answered  with  abstract  dis- 
cussions which  would  be  no  use  to  the  unemployed. 
Well,  let  me  go  on  with  the  correspondence.  In  reply 
to  that  letter  of  the  28th  November,  there  is  a  letter 
from  you  which  the  guardians  approved  and  sent  as 
a  reply: — "The  guardians  desire  me  to  acknowledge 
"  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst. ,  with  ref er- 
"  ence  to  the  distress  arising  through  want  of  employ- 
"  ment,  and  while  desiring  to  express  their  thanks  for 
"  the  courteous  consideration  which  the  represonrations 
"contained  in  my  former  letter  have  received,  they 
"  cannot  help  feeling  greatly  disappointed  that  their 
"  efforts  to  bring  about  some  practical  step  in  the 
"  direction  of  coping  with  the  serious  problem  of  the 
"  unemployed  should  not  meet  with  more  success.  From 
"  a  purely  academic  standpoint  your  argument  is  doubt- 
"  less  correct  ;  but  while  Mr.  Long's  scheme  does,  in  a 
"  general  way,  .show  a  departure  in  the  direction  of 
"  making  London  a  unit  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed^ 
"  yet  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  contributions  from 
"  any  one.  Thus  all  poor  parts,  where  working  people 
"  are  aggregated,  have  to  bear  abnormal  burdens  which 
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"  should  be  shared,  if  not  by  the  nation,  then  at  least 
"  by  the  metropolis.  The  position  in  this  district  has 
"  reached  a  stage  where  something  immediate  has  to  be 
"  done,  and  the  only  course  open  to  the  guardians  is  to 
"  meet  the  numerous  applications  made  to  them  by 
"  grants  of  out-door  relief.  The  total  amount  of  out-door 
"  relief  now  being  granted  by  the  guardians  exceeds 
"  £690  per  week,  and  is  borne  entirely  by  local  rates, 
"  which  already  stand  at  10s-.  in  the  £,  and  will  con- 
"  siderably  increase  by  the  addition  of  this  extra  relief. 
"  If  the  public  were  assured  that  the  problem  would  be 
"  seriously  taken  up  by  His  Majesty's  Government  at  an 
"  early  date,  funds  might  be  forthcoming  to  bridge  over 
"  the  present  period  of  anxiety."  That  is,  you  meant 
private  funds  1 — If  we  could  get  a  definite  promise  from 
His  Majesty's  Government  that  something  would  be 
done,  I  felt  other  people  would.  One  may  incidentally 
remark,  we  set  our  backs  up  against  promiscuous 
charity. 

Q.  It  does  more  harm  than  good  ultimately? — It 
makes  heavier  the  difficulties  and  burdens  in  a  place 
like  this.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  is 
by  work,  and  w©  thought  money  might  be  forthcoming 
to  start  something  to  keep  the  muscles  hard  and  the 
eyes  of  the  men  in. 

Q.  "  The  guardians  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
"  this  question  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  has  been 
"  several  times  before  Parliament,  and  if  the  Govern- 
"  ment  really  desire  to  grapple  with  this  great  evil,  they 
"  could  in  a  short  time,  with  the  expert  advice  at  the 
"  disposal  of  the  Government,  set  in  operation  a  great 
"  deal  of  work  useful  to  the  nation.  The  guardians 
"  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  their  previous  repre- 
"  sentations  will  be  acted  upon,  and  that  you  will  give 
"  an  assurance  that  the  matter  shall  be  laid  before  Par- 
"  liament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  am.  Sir, 
"your  obedient  servant,  William  Crooks."  14th  De- 
cember, 1904.  During  meeting  a  letter  was  read,  ask- 
ing the  board  to  receive  six  members  of  a  deputation 
of  the  unemployed.  Resolved :  That  the  deputation 
be  received.  The  deputation  appeared  before  the 
Board,  and  Messrs.  Salmon,  Stanley,  Burford,  and 
W:ilson,  having  ispoken,  withdrew.  11th  January, 
1905.  General  purposes  committee  reported  on  a 
letter  from  Local  Government  Board,  and  recommended 
that  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  150  acres  of  land 
be  adjourned  for  the  present.  Letter  from  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  dated  24th  March,  1905 — 
this  is  a  later  minute,  of  course — stating  that  "  it  ap- 
"  pears  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  promise  made  in  the 
"King's  Speech  that  machinery  of  apermanent  character 
"  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  will  receive  further 
"  attention  this  Session  unless  some  considerable  expres- 
"  sion  of  public  opinion  be  conveyed  to  the  Government, 
"  and  the  Federation  request  that  the  guardians  do 
"  urge  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  pressing  ques- 
"  tion  as  early  as  possible."  Moved  by  Mr.  G.  Lansbury, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Sumner,  and  resolved  :  That, 
"  in  view  of  the  severe  distress  which  has  been  pre- 
"  valent  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  past  winter,  and 
"  which  is  now  only  partially  alleviated  in  this  union, 
"  the  guardians  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  the 
"  promise  held  out  in  thei  King's  Speech  on  the  opening 
"  of  Parliament,  of  legislation  to  provide  machinery  for 
"  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  have 
"  anxiously  waited  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  His 
"Majesty's  Government  upon  the  subject  ;  but,  having 
"  regard  to  the  period  which  has  already  elapsed  with- 
■■  out  such  a  Bill  being  brought  forward,  the  board 
"  desires  to  again  draw  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's 
"  Government  to  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problem,  and 
"  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  immediate  steps  being 
"  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  the  provision  of  legal 
"  machinery  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  iniemployed 
"  problem  before  the  approach  of  another  winter."  Well, 
Mr.  Crooks,  I  have  taken  you  through  all  this  corres- 
pondence and  minutes  to  show  that,  while  alive  to  the 
problem  you  had  to  deal  with,  you  were  making  every 
possible  effort  to  induce  Parliament  and  the  authori- 
ties at  headquarters  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  way? — We  never  ceased  from 
start  to  finish  to  endeavour  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  powers  that  be  to  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  way 
in  which  you  dealt  with  the  able-bodied  relief  in  that 
winter.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Crooks,  speaking  from  your 
general  experience  of  the  guardians,  is  it  a  fact  that, 
more  or  less,  in  every  winter  for  many  years  past,  the 
applications  of  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment 


have  been  dealt  with  under  the  Order  as  cases  of  -^^^  (^'^ooks, 
sudden  and   urgent  necessity? — Yes.  '>4~juiy 

Q.  Mr.  Lough  tells  me  ever  since  he  has  been  here,   

and  as  assistant  clerk  for  30  years,  there  has  been  al- 
most every  year  cases  that  have  been  relieved? — Yes. 

Q.  And  these  cases  were  reported  every  year  to  the 
auditor  ? — Always. 

Q.  The  expenditure  reported  to  the  auditor? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  expenditure  has  been  1 — Sanctioned. 

Q.  Sanctioned  by  him,  or  has  not  recorded  any  dis- 
approval of  it? — No. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1904-5,  did  you  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  able-bodied  oases  in  the  same  way? — 
Invariably. 

Q.  There  was  no  special  resolution  of  the  guardians 
giving  special  directions  to  the  relieving  ofiicers  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  to  deal  with  these  appli- 
cations?— No.  There  was  the  resolution  that  we  passed 
under  Article  10,  you  remember,  which  has  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  Memorandum  we  are  inquiring  into. 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that? — Generally  speaking,  it  is 
understood  that  relieving  officers  were  to  relieve  in 
cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

Q.  Yes  ? — Even  in  the  summer  time,  even  this  morn- 
ing— I  have  not  seen  the  relief  book — but  there  would 
be  oases  in  which  there  would  be  relief  last  Saturday 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  and  would  be  reported 
for  the  apjjroval  of  the  committee  this  morning. 

Q.  And  these  cases,  to  be  reported  to  the  committee 
and  approved  by  them,  would  be  the  ordinary  cases  of 
relief? — ^Oh,  it  has  been  for  generations. 

Q.  So  these  cases  need  not  be  reported  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  Article  10? — Oh,  no.  It  is 
only  when  such  relief  would  appear  to  be,  as  it  really 
was,  all  but  continuous.  You  see  the  argument  used 
against  us  by  one  of  the  officials  is,  if  a  man  was  re- 
lieved from  week  to  week,  that  it  could  not  be  sudden, 
to  which  our  reply,  of  course,  invariably  has  been,  and 
it  has  been  accepted,  it  may  not  be  sudden,  but  it  was 
urgent.  A  man  does  not  suddenly  starve.  He  may 
not  get  anything  to  eat,  and  may  be  worse  to-morrow. 
It  would  not  be  sudden,  but  it  would  be  urgent. 

Q.  That  is  not  only  the  practice  here,  but  I  think 
it  was  the  practice  with  other  boards  of  guardians. 
Here  is  a  letter  we  have  received  12th  March,  1906, 
"  Chorlton  Union  Offices,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Lough  :  — 

Dear  Sir, — Towards  the  end  of  1904  we  had  a  corre- 
"  spondenoe  with  the  Local  Government  Board  with  refer- 
"  ence  to  a  report  made  by  the  district  auditor  on  the 
"  subject  of  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  to  able- 
"  bodied  men.  We  had  previously  been  in  the  habit 
"  of  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  men  for  perhaps  a  couple 
"  of  weeks  at  a  timCj  without  requiring  them  to  perform 
"  a  labour  test.  We  had  been  doing  this  for  a  great 
"  number  of  years  without  previous  auditors  taking  ex- 
"  ception,  but  our  present  auditor  in  most  things  takes 
"  a  very  technical  view,  and  forgets  that  even  an  auditor 
"  is  sometimes  required  to  use  a  little  discretion.  The 
"  result  of  our  correspondence  was  that  the  Local  Gov- 
"  ernment  Board  informed  the  guardians  that  they  were 
"  not  prepared  to  relax  the  requirements  of  Article  10 
"  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order,  and  that  when 
"  departures  from  the  regulations  in  the  Order  are  made, 
"  the  cases  should  be  reported  to  them.  About  this  time 
"  we  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  labour  test  yard  at 
"  the  workhouse.  When  this  yard  is  closed,  the  guar- 
"  dians,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  revert  to  their  old  custom, 
"  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  auditor,  will  report  each  case 
"  to  London.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  David  Bloomfield, 
"  Clerk."  So  the  same  question  arising  here  haa  arisen 
at  Manchester,  and  the  guardians  at  Manchester  have 
been  following  the  course  the  guardians  here  followed? 
—  You  may  reasonably  say  every  industrial  centre 
works  on  that  line. 

Q.  When  this  question  arose  in  1904,  I  think,  you 
had  some  correspondence  with  the  Board.  There  was 
first  of  all  a  letter  of  22nd  November,  1904,  wliich  I 
have  read,  asldng  for  permission  to  purchase  150  acres 
of  land? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  9th  December,  you  wrote — Mr. 
Lough  wrote — no,  Mr.  Wright,  the  assistant  clerk, 
wrote:— "My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed 
"  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  to  inform 
"  you  that,  owing  to  the  distress  prevalent  in  the  district 
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"  due  to  the  lack  of  employment,  tliey  have  found  it  neces- 

  "  sarj  to  relieve  able-bodied  men  and  their  families  under 

24  July.  "Article  10  of  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Ordei-,  14th 
"December,  1852."  The  amounts  for  the  two  weeks 
are  given: — £69  Os.  lid.  for  the  first  week  and 
£145  3.S.  5d.  for  the  second  week.  The  sums  in  the 
different  relief  districts :  £16  and  £19  ;  £12  and  £20  ; 
£8  and  £13  ;  and  £5  and  £25  ;  £3  and  £21  ;  £18 
and  £29  ;  £3  and  £6  ;  10.s.  and  £8.  I  left  out  the 
shillings  in  each  case,  making  a  total  of  £214.  "  The 
"  guardians  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  apjaroval  of  your 
"  Board  to  their  action."    On  19th  December,  Mr.  Wright 

writes  again  :  "  I  am  directed"  perhaps  I  better  pass 

that  letter  for  a  moment.  On  19th  December,  the 
Local  Government  Board  wrote  : — "  Sir, — I  am  directed 
"  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  acknowledge  the 
"  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  reporting  for 
"  approval  the  expenditure  by  the  guardians  of  the 
"  Poplar  Union,  for  the  two  weeks  ending  the  19th  and 
"  26th  ultimo,  for  relieving  able-bodied  men  and  families. 
"  I  am  directed  to  point  out  that  Article  10  of  the  Out- 
"  door  Relief  Regulation  Order  requires  that  the  particu- 
"  lar  cases  of  departure  from  the  Order,  with  the  grounds 
"  thereof,  should  be  reported  to  the  Board.  Moreover, 
"  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  Article  referred  to 
"  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  general  application  but 
"  as  applicable  only  to  any  particular  cases  in  which. 
"  under  special  circumstances,  departure  from  the  Regu- 
"  lations  in  the  Order  is  deemed  expedient.  I  am.  Sir, 
"  your  obedient  servant,  (signed)  W.  E.  KnoUys.  The 
"  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union."  On  the 
same  day  you  wrote  to  the  Board  in  the  same  terms, 
reporting  the  sum  spent  as  £201  in  the  week  ending 
December  3,  and  £203  for  the  week  ending  December 
10,  making  a  total  of  £404  ll.s.  SJ.  as  against  £214  in 
the  previous  fortnight.  And  then  the  board  on  the 
8th  February  took  into  consideration  the  general  pur- 
poses committee's  report,  and  the  board  adopted  it 
on  Febniary  8,  T905 — "Relief  of  Able-bodied: — Pur- 
"  suant  to  reference,  your  committee  have  had  under 
"  consideration  the  letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
"  dated  19th  December,  1904,  with  reference  to  the 
"  method  of  reporting  cases  of  able-bodied  men  and 
"  their  families  relieved  by  the  guardians  ;  but  having 
"  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  cases  were 
"  dealt  Math  by  the  relieving  oflticers  under  circumstances 
"  of  urgent  necessity,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
"  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  at  present."  Quite 
apart  from  that  question,  Mr.  Crooks,  would  it  have 
been  absolutely  impossible,  witli  hundreds  of  cases,  to 
report  every  individual  case  to  the  Board  ? — It  was 
quite  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Order,  and  I  never 
heard  it  before  the  Local  Government  Board — namely, 
that  it  was  to  report  special  cases,  just  one  or  two. 
One  or  two  liad  been  helped  as  long  as  there  had  been 
a  board  of  guardians.  There  Vt^as  no  question  of 
Article  10  ever  arising. 

Q.  No  suggestion  they  should  be  rejjorted? — I  am 
not  belittling  the  difficulties  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  its  many  and  varied  duties,  applying  par- 
ticular Orders  to  particular  things.  "  No  person  may 
"  be  relieved  except  for  destitution."  Another  Order 
says  that  no  out-relief  shall  go  in  part  payment  of 
rent.  Well,  but,  if  the  persons  have  money  to  pay 
reiit,  they  cannot  be  destitute  persons,  and  so  the  two 
orders  contradict  one  another.    The  difficulty  of  

Q.  The  point  is,  a  man  is  five  or  six  weeks  in  arrear 
with  his  rent.  Say  his  rent  is  5s.  He  has  S.s.  If  he 
pays  the  os.  to  his  landlord  he  becomes  a  destitute 
person,  and  can  apply  to  the  guardians? — In  other 
words :  Supposing  we  gave  him  os.  for  feeding  him, 
and  he  pays  that  5.s.  in  rent,  and  that  came  to  our 
knowledge,  we  should  be  charged  with  committing 
an  illegal  act  and  be  surcharged.  In  the  good  old  times 
I  have  known  guardians  who  collected  for  two  rows 
of  poor  houses.  Nearly  every  one  in  those  houses  got 
out-relief.  I  do  not  say  it  was  because  he  was  a 
collector.  It  seems  a  curious  coincidence.  You  see 
the  difficulty  is  to  interpret  the  Order.  The  individual 
case  of  Article  10  had  never  happened  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  thought  Article  10  would  have  met  our  case, 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  pointed  that  out, 
but  it  did  not.  Of  course,  we  fell  back  upon  the 
Order  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

_  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Crooks,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  the  matter  dropped  from  that  point? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  for  some  time — I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  was,  perhaps  every  month — that  we  got  the 
approval  for  the  conditional  employment  of  clerks  and 


investigators  to  deal  with  it.  So  really  the  matter 
was  before  the  Local  Government  Board  the  whole 
time. 

Q.  And  they  approved — specifically,  also,  I  think, 
as  you  told  me — the  employment  of  visitors  to  assist 
the  relieving  officers? — Yes,  and  when  they  thought — 
and  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  it  for  that 
thinking — that  the  distress  had  ceased  to  become  acute, 
they  simply  sanctioned  the  additional  men  for  a  given 
time.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  sanction  after  a 
certain  date,  and  the  men  were,  of  course  

(TJie  Inspector.)  It  may  be  convenient  to  mention 
now,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  Auditor  has 
never  made  a  surcharge  in  reference  to  these  cases 
imtil  the  last  audit  but  one? — There  is  no  surcharge 
now. 

Q.  One  ease,  but  not  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
sudden  and  urgent? — Is  that  the  case  of  relieving  offi- 
cer Evins? 

(The  Inspector.)  His  investigation. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  any 
surcharge  on  the  whole  of  these  cases  ? — No,  they  were 
admitted. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  far  as  the  able-bodied  men 
are  concerned,  has  any  money  whatever  been  granted 
to  them  except  in  the  case  of  the  wives  of  the  men 
sent  to  Laindon  farm  colony? — No.  No  money  is 
ever  given  to  able-bodied  people  as  out-reHef.  It  is 
always  given  in  kind,  and  that  disposes  of  another 
charge,  namely,  that  we  subsidised  able-bodied  men 
with  cash  to  enable  them  to  go  elsewhere  and  work 
cheap.    We  liave  never  given  cash  at  all. 

Q.  And  in  the  case  of  Laindon  you  had  a  special 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  suspend- 
ing the  workhouse  test  order. 

Q.  As  to  the  increase  in  ordinary  relief? — The  in- 
crease in  ordinary  relief  has  gone  up  considerably, 
and  I  do  believe  with  the  approval  of  every  person 
concerned.  In  the  old  times — yes,  I  think  so — I 
lieard  that  interiiiption.  I  do  not  think  even  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  largely  for  the  many 
charges  that  have  been  levelled  against  us — I  do  not 
think  they  can  produce  a  single  member  who  would 
object  to  adequate  out-door  rehef  being  given  to  the 
aged  poor — respectable  poor.  The  Order  issued  by 
Mr.  Chaplin  

Q.  Wait  just  a  moment.  Do  not  go  too  fast.  You 
have — the  guardians  admitted  and  are  proud  of  it — 
you  have  increased  the  relief  given  to  the  aged  men 
and  women  in  the  union? — Yes.  We  have  no  half- 
crowns,  we  have  got  to  the  principle  if  out-relief  was 
given  to  these  old  people  it  was  to  be  adequate,  and 
that  they  were  not  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  running 
errands,  by  taking  bundles  to  pawn  for  their  neighbours 
for  a  half-penny,  or  something  like  that,  and  so  now 
we  have  not  the  numerous  cases — all  too  numerous 
cases — of  poor  old  people  dropping  down  in  the  street, 
medical  officers  refusing  to  attend  them  unless  they 
can  produce  their  fee,  and  paupers  were  given  two 
half-crowns  a  week  for  poor  old  widows. 

Q.  Paying  Is.  Qd.  for  rent? — Sometimes  Is.  9c/.,  and 
above  all,  encouraging  poor  old  respectable  people  to 
tell  lies  to  get  that,  namely,  to  go  up  and  say 
their  aunt  or  uncle  or  somebody  else  gave  so  much 
to  pay  their  rent,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Q.  According  to  the  general  purposes  committee — 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that — adopted  by  the 
board,  31st  October,  1900.  That  called  attention  to 
the  circular  letter  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  4th  August,  1900, 
referring  to  the  cost  of  old  and  deserving  poor? — ^Yes. 

Q.  The  Local  Government  Board  stated  in  regard  to 
that,  that  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  should  not  be 
urged  to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all,  unless  there  is 
some  cause  which  renders  such  a  course  necassary,  and 
this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  that  circular,  4th  August.  I  want  to  read  this 
paragraph  :  "  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
"  deserving  poor,  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  who  have 
"  habitually  led  decent  and  deserving  lives  should,  if 
"  they  require  relief  in  their  old  age,  receive  different 
"  treatment  from  those  whose  previous  habits  and 
"  character  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  who  have  failed 
"  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  families 
"  or  otherwise.  The  Board  consider  that  aged  deserv- 
"  ing  persons  should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  workhouse 
"  at  all  unless  there  is  some  cause  which  renders  such 
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"  a  course  necessary,  such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
"  the  absence  of  house  accommodation  or  of  a  suitable 
"  person  to  take  care  of  them,  or  some  similar  cause, 
"  but  that  they  should  be  relieved  by  having  adequate 
"  out-door  relief  granted  to  them.  The  Board  are  happy 
"  to  think  that  it  is  commonly  the  practice  of  boards 
"  of  guardians  to  grant  out-door  relief  in  such  cases, 
"  but  they  are  afraid  that  too  frequently  such  relief  is 
"  not  adequate  in  amount.  They  are  desirous  of  pres- 
"  sing  upon  the  guardians  that  such  relief  should  when 
'■  granted  be  always  adequate."  Then  they  go  on  to 
deal  with  the  way  these  persons  should  be  treated  if 
obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse? — On  that  point, 
the  persons  on  out-reUef  in  Poplar  mean  persons  over 
60  years  of  age.  It  means  a  Qd.  rate  to  us  here  in 
Poi^lar  alone. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  you  spend  £18,000  a  year  dealing 
with  cases  of  persons  over  60  who  are  on  the  rates  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  After  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular  did 
the  guardians  again  go  very  carefully  through  all  the 
cases  of  persons  having  out-door  relief  who  were  affected 
by  this  Circular,  and  enquire  into  individual  circum- 
stances and  deal  with  them  ? — Yes. 

(The  Inspector.)  Have  you  a  scale  now — a  regular 
scale  for  giving  relief? — No,  we  use  our  discretion.  Wo 
have  regard  to  what  the  income  of  the  total  family  is, 
and  you  remember  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  which 
came  into  ojieration,  namely,  if  a  man  had  three  or 
four  or  five  or  six  shillings  from  a  friendly  society 
in  granting  relief  under  a  scale,  the  scale  should  not 
be  considered?  But,  I  suppose,  generally,  it  is.  But 
the  guardians  are  more  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  to 
men  who  have  been  members  of  friendly  societies, 
and  who  have  a  little  income  of  their  own,  and  trying 
to  keep  up  their  respectability.  We  should  never 
think  of  offering  the  house  to  people  who,  by  getting 
this,  could  look  after  themselves,  and  a  man  who  has 
come  from  a  friendly  society,  trade  union,  or  tem- 
perance society  is  approved.  But  we  have  regard  to 
sons  and  daughters  in  their  capacity  to  help  father  or 
mother,  and  by  how  much.  You  will  find  our  out- 
door relief  varies  from  4.?.  6(/.  or  5s.  61:/.  for  old  people 
to  as  much  as  lO.s.  You  see,  you  could  not  lay  down 
a  scale  for  every  case,  because  you  must  know  the 
circumstances. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Your  opinion,  Mr.  Crooks,  is  that  on 
the  whole  of  this  question  of  out-relief,  when  you  have 
this  deluge  of  poverty  which  recurs  at  intervals  from  a 
variety  of  causes — a  heavy  frost,  or  stagnation  of  trade, 
or  a  South  African  war,  whatever  it  may  be — is  it 
your  opinion  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  by 
giving  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  men  who  at  the 
time  are  out  of  work? — No.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
think  that  is  the  best  way.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
way  we  have  left  to  us. 

Q.  The  alternative  would  be  to  offer  the  workhouse 
to  every  family  who  came  and  refused  work? — No. 
The  alternative  to  the  present  condition?  As  we  al- 
ready pointed  eut,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  that 
something  useful,  organised  work,  should  be  arranged 
to  which  men  could  be  turned  on.  Only  in  the  last 
resort  we  are  driven  to  the  workhouse  or  out-door 
relief. 

Q.  You  first  of  all  have  repeatedly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  authorities  to  the  necessity 
for  providing  work? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  asked  for  power  to  provide  work  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Yovi  have  been  refused  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  for  power  to  take  land? — Yes. 

Q.  You  then  attempted  to  deal  with  it  yourselves, 
and  tried  the  experiment  for  the  time  being  of  Lain- 
don?— Yes. 

Q.  But  it  there  is  to  be  no  useful  work  provided 
for  the  able-bodied  men  who  for  the  time  are  out  of 
employment,  the  only  two  alternatives  are  for  the 
guardians  either  to  take  these  men  and  their  families 
into  the  workhouse,  or  to  give  out-door  relief  in  the 
way  you  have  done  ? — Exactly. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  cost,  which  appeals  to  some 
people.  If  you  had  liired  a  workhouse  in  the  winter 
of  1904-5,  so  that  you  could  have  successfully  housed 
all  these  able-bodied  men,  must  the  cost  have  been 
infinitely  greater  than  the  cost  of  dealing  as  you  dealt 
with  them? — Infinitely  greater.  And  again,  you  could 
not  recover — you  could  not  recover  all  the  injury  you 


have  done.  If  you  filled  some  workhouse  hired  some- 
where, and  weather  like  this  came,  the  men  would  have 
been  going  round  the  streets  seeking  shelter  for  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  result  would  have  been 
infinitely  worse.  When  a  man  has  a  little  home,  he 
has  not  to  go  and  beg  and  pray  someone  to  give  tliem 
shelter.  It  is  difficidt  for  people  to  understand.  Who 
will  take  a  man  and  wife  and  children  who  have  just 
come  out  of  the  workhouse? 

Q.  To  effectively  deal  with  them  the  guardians  must 
first  of  all  take  these  men  into  the  workhouse,  and 
when  work  is  found  they  must  give  the  man  something 
to  start  with — to  start  the  home  again? — You  would 
have  to  go  out  and  find  lodgings  for  them.  You  could 
not  help  yourselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  on  that  question,  can  you  give 
cases,  if  necessary,  of  many  men  who  are  now  at  work 
and  keep  up  a  decent  home,  taking  care  of  their  fami- 
Hes,  who  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  for  the  first  time 
came  upon  the  guardians  for  help? — I  can.  What  is 
more,  for  which  we  get  no  gratitude.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  of  these  men  go  back  and  say  :  "  Can 
"  we  pay  back  what  we  have  had  now,  so  as  to  get 
"  our  names  reinstated  on  the  borough  voting  list  ? " 
These  are  the  people  who  are  denounced  as  not  being 
desirable  men.  I  think  it  shows  a  character  England 
ought  to  be  proud  of. 

Q.  One  word  further  in  regard  to  the  workhouse, 
dealing  first  of  all  with  the  charges  Dr.  Lamont  made? 
— I  think  I  can  remember  that. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  dietary.  You,  sir,  said  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  question  is  with  Dr.  Lamont — "  You 
"are  aware  that  the  discretion  is  yours?"  and  he 
answers,  "  Yes,  I  know,  but  it  has  been  disputed  by 
"  the  board  of  guardians."  Did  you  ever  dispute  it. 
You  see  what  Dr.  Lamont  relies  upon  there  is  that 
letter  from  the  guardians  stating  that  when  they  got 
over  60  the  guardians  desired  to  put  them  on  old 
and  infirm  diet.  Was  there  any  dispute  between  you 
and  Dr.  Lamont? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  He  did  not  object? — No.  Perhaps  the  story 
had  better  be  told  here.  It  would  be  very  helpful. 
There  is  the  discretion  left  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor 
as  to  who  shall  be  described  as  able-bodied  even  over 
60.  There,  again,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Orders  insist  that  persons  under  60  shall  be  described 
as  able-bodied.  We  have  had  that  out.  The  trouble 
was  as  to  whether  a  man  over  60  could  be  an  able- 
bodied  man.  All  over  60  are  allowed  privileges  of 
tobacco  and  of  freedom  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  allowed 
to  go  out  like  the  old  people  without  notice  on  the 
regular  days.  And  then  it  appears  that  when  he  got 
a  little  upset  with  some  persons  about  the  dietary, 
he  had  taken  some  old  men,  63  or  65,  and  decided 
to  declare  them  able-bodied  men.  The  guardians,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  I  suppose  they  are  en- 
titled to,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  old  men  over 
60  are  admitted,  by  the  ordinary  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  be  infirm,  and  asked  him  to 
put  tliem  on  an  infirm  diet.  He  lost  his  temper.  Some 
people  say  he  went  further  than  losing  his  temper 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  declared  he  should  do  what 
he  liked.  Then  he  was  taken  ill.  While  he  was  away 
the  guardians  sent  the  letter  asking  him  to  consider 
persons  over  60  as  on  infirm  diet,  and  he  quite  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  with  it  and  said,  "  Oh,  certainly,  he 
"would."  There  was  no  pressure  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. I  always  tried  to  make  him  understand  in 
me  he  had  a  personal  friend.  There  should  be  no 
infringement  of  any  order  whatever  if  he  put  it  into 
operation.  I  suppose  presently  one  Avould  be  obliged 
to  say  pretty  stronjg  things  about  that.  That  is  briefly 
the  history  of  the  thing. 

Q.  If  Dr.  Lamont  had  wished,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  being  interfered  with  by  the  guardians,  his  ob- 
vious course  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  board 
pointing  that  out? — He  could  have  gone  further,  and 
have  absolutely  refused  to  carry  on  duty,  and  have 
asked  for  tlie  support  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
But  when  one  remembers  that  Dr.  Lamont  is  not  a 
man  without  courage — he  had  had  to  fight  once  or 
twice,  or  three  or  four  times  before  he  came  here, 
and  had  come  quite  heroically  out  of  two  very  big 
fights — to  attempt  to  imply  he  was  coerced  by  the 
board  in  any  way  is  ratlier  a  stretch  of  imagination. 

Q.  Now,  he  said  he  had  had  frequent  complaints 
of  the  quality  of  the  meat  supplied,  from  the  inmates 
of  the  house.    Did  you  ever  hear  from  Dr.  Lamont 
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Mr,  Crooks,     of  complaints  of  any  kind? — No,  and  the  other  day, 

  since  the  Inquiry  has  been  on,  a  man  complained  about 

24  July.  ^jjg  meat.  Naturally  he  would  while  the  Inquiry  was 
on,  and  so  I  suggested  the  doctor  might  see  it  and 
test  it  for  himself  ;  that  the  doctor  himself  might  make 
an  entry  in  the  book  as  to  the  quality,  quite  apart 
from  the  influence  tlie  guardians  might  bear,  aiid  the 
entry  in  the  book  was  that  it  was  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality.  There  were  no  causes  of  complaint. 
When  he  said  the  facts  about  the  mutton,  he  did  not 
have  the  same  moral  courage  to  put  it  in  the  book. 

Q.  He  was  asked,  "  Did  you  bring  the  complaints 
"under  the  notice  of  the  guardians? — No,  I  did  not. 
"  (Q.)  Why  not? — Because  I  have  had  some  experience 
"  of  how  my  orders  have  been  evaded  since  1903.  The 
"  recommendations  and  orders  I  have  given  have  been 
"  overruled,  and  since  1903  I  have  made  no  order.  (Q.) 
"  Was  that  the  reason  for  not  bringing  the  complaints 
"to  the  notice  of  the  guardians? — Yes."  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  an  idle  excuse. 
There  is  no  reason  ;  and  I  have  always  been  on  the — 
I  had  better  not  say  too  friendly  terms,  because  it 
would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  guardians — I  mean 
I  have  been  on  fairly  talldng  terms  with  him,  and 
have  chatted  over  the  house  and  its  discipline. 

Q.  May  I  take  it,  as  a  general  rule,  that  at  least 
once  a  week  all  the  year  round  Dr.  Lamont  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  personally  and  men- 
tioning anything  he  wanted  to  ? — He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  every  morning  up  to  10.30  he  could  see  me 
at  my  own  borne. 

Q.  And  besides  that  you  are  constantly  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse? — Yes,  not  so  much  as  last  year, 
wWich  amounted  to  about  once  a  fortnight,  rather 
more,  perhaps,  three  times  in  a  fortnight.  Before  that 
I  was  in  five  or  six  times  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  statement  from  him  that 
his  orders  have  been  evaded  or  that  his  recommenda- 
tions have  been  overruled? — No.  I  remember  one  in- 
cident where  he  called  me  into  his  consulting  room 
there,  and  there  was  some  tiff  between  himself  and 
the  master  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  should 
be  put  on  beer.  I  said:  "Well,  come  along,  let  us 
"  get  through  it.  There  is  no  need  to  quarrel  about 
"it.  Let  us  see  what  it  is."  The  interview  did  not 
last  five  minutes,  and  everybody  went  away  satisfied. 

Q.  He  was  asked  to  produce  some  returns,  and  he 
says  :  "  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  the  infirm  wards — 
"  about  the  infirm  people.  The  master's  recommenda- 
"  tions  were  accepted  before  mine  on  that  occasion.  {The 
"  Inspector)  (reading.)  '  The  infirm  wards  in  the  workhouse 
"  are  overcrowded.'  "  That  was  a  matter  of  which  the 
guardians  were  fully  cognisant,  Mr.  Crooks,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  infirm  wards,  and  concurrently 
with  his  knowledge  of  that.  Of  course,  we  have  so 
many  beds  in  the  sick  asylum  which  he  has  first  claim  to. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  recommendation  or  order  which 
he  says  was  overruled? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "  (Q.)  Since  1903  you 
"  have  not  carried  out  the  directions  of  the  Order.  W^hy  ? 
"  — Because  every  report  I  made  was  not  carried  out. 
"  (Q-)  Was  the  fact  that  the  guardians  did  not  accept 
"  your  recommendations  a  matter  of  complaint  with  you? 
"  — ^About  the  food  ?  (Q.)  That  your  recommendations 
"  have  not  been  carried  out  ? — They  accepted  the  word  of 
"  the  master  before  the  word  of  the  medical  ofiicer.  (Q.) 
"  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  your  complaint  of  the  over- 
"  crowding  of  the  wards? — Yes,  sir.  (Q.)  Do  I  misjudge 
"  you  if  I  say  that  after  that  you  did  not  report  to  the 
"guardians? — No,  sir  ;  I  saw  it  was  no  use."  Is  there 
any  ground  for  that  statement  at  all? — None  whatever. 
As  Mr.  Davy  pointed  out  to  him,  his  report  book  was 
absolutely  blank.  If  reports  had  been  made  it  would 
have  been  standing  evidence  against  us,  and  would  have 
corroborated  him.  No  one  could  have  prevented  him 
writing  things  in  a  book  in  his  own  room.  Even  if  he 
had  not  brought  it  out,  he  could  have  produced  it  at 
this  Inquiry. 

Q.  Even  if  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  ? — Even  if  no  one 
had  ever  seen  it. 

Q.  Now  about  the  beer  question.  "  (Q.)  On  what 
"  grounds  did  you  put  men  on  beer  ? — When  I  came  there 
"  as  assistant  medical  ofiicer  the  men  were  having  beer 
"  for  ordinary  work  in  the  house,  and  when  I  was  ap- 
"  pointed  medical  ofiicer  I  had  to  go  on  with  the  old 
"  regime  there.    When  I  had  the  opportunity  I  tried  to 


"  knock  them  off  beer,  with  the  result  that  it  caused  a 
"  lot  of  friction  with  the  guardians  and  the  master. 
"  (Q.)  When  did  you  try  to  knock  them  off  ? — At  the  time 
"  of  the  first  illness  the  master  had.  Mr.  Walton,  now 
"  acting  master,  was  acting  at  the  time.  (Q.)  How  long 
"  was  that  ago  ? — I  should  say  about  1900.  He  sent  for 
"Mr.  Bacon  on  that  occasion.  (Q.)  Why,  because  you 
"  knocked  them  off  the  beer? — Yes,  because  I  knocked 
"  them  off.  (Q.)  How  many  were  on  beer  in  those  days  ? 
"  — I  daresay  a  hundred  at  the  least.  (Q.)  How  many 
"  lately  ? — Very  few  now.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that 
"  all  of  them  will  be  off  this  week.  At  any  rate,  I  do 
"  not  think  there  are  19^^  pints  of  ale  each  day  now.  (Q.) 
"  What  is  the  maximum  you  got  to  ? — Over  200  it  was." 
As  to  the  beer  you  are  a  teetotaller  are  you  not  ? — I  am 
quite  willing  to  ask  the  Inspeotor  to  look  at  this  ques- 
tion of  the  beer  quite  from  a  broad  standpoint.  He  had 
the  whole  sole  authority  for  ordering  beer. 

Q.  The  medical  ofl&cer? — The  medical  officer.  He 
could  have  easily,  at  any  time  he  has  been  in  our  employ, 
knocked  it  off  as  he  has  knocked  it  off  now  ;  no  guardian 
has  asked  him  to  knock  it  off.  No  guardRan  has  asked 
him  to  put  it  on.  He  has  knocked  the  beer  off  as  far 
as  I  understand — I  asked  him  the  other  day  what  he 
would  do  if  he  had  a  patient  who  wanted  a  glass  of  beer. 
He  said :  "  I  should  order  a  bottle."  I  said  :  "  Very 
"  well."  I  went  no  further.  But  the  mere  fact  of  him 
doing  now  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  if  there 
could  have  been  the  slightest  excuse  for  giving  beer  to 
men  who  were  unloading  coal  and  cleansing  drains, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  work  of  a  most  objectionable 
character,  it  would  be  the  excuse  of  the  hot  weather  ; 
but  he  has  found  his  moral  courage.  He  refuses  it  now, 
surely  there  could  be  no  earthly  excuse  for  him  to  give 
it  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Tliis  puts  it  here  as  if  the  guardians  reduced  the 
beer  from  200  pints  per  week  to  19J  pints,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  had  been  made  by  him 
himself  without  any  action  of  the  guardians  at  all? — 
Absolutely  on  his  own  authority. 

Q.  As  he  always  could  have  done  ? — As  he  always  could 
have  done. 

Q.  All  through  ? — A  little  further  down  you  see  

Q.  I  am  coming  to  the  next  page  ? — No,  but  he  talks 
about  his  sufferings. 

Q.  He  said  :  "  They  made  it  hot  for  me  all  the  time." 
The  question  is  this  :  "  It  is  not  clear — I  put  it  to  you- — 
"  that  you  did  not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
"order?  —  Yes,  it  ii3."  He  said:  "I  was  simply 
"  pledged  by  the  master  of  the  workliouse  and  the 
"  guardians.  I  had  really  to  put  them  on  or  else  undergo 
"  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering."  Do  you  know  of 
any  pledging  by  the  guardians  of  the  medical  officer  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  challenged  him  to  prove  it  or  any  other 
man. 

Q.  The  word  here  is  pledged,  it  is  suggested  to  me 
it  should  read  "  I  was  simply  plagued  "  ? — Very  likely 
that  would  be  the  word. 

Q.  And  then  he  is  asked  as  to  whether  the  beer  was 
drunk  by  the  guardians,  and  he  says  yes,  he  has  seen 
it.  We  have  had  the  answer  of  individual  guardians  as 
to  that? 

Q.  Now  the  next  page,  the  point  of  the  convalescent 
homes,  top  of  the  page  ? — Yes. 

Q.  "  (Q.)  You  have  a  number  of  patients  in  different 
"convalescent  homes? — Yes.  (Q.)  Have  some  of  them 
"  been  there  for  years  ? — On  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  some 
"  of  the  convalescent  homes,  some  of  the  inmates  had 
"  been  there  for  years,  five  or  six  years.  (Q.)  Were  there 
"  people  there  who  ought  to  have  been  discharged  some 
"  time  before  ? — I  thought  that  they  remained  far  too 
"  long  when  I  saw  them.  (Q.)  They  were  there  far  too 
"  long? — Yes.  (Q.)  At  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers? — 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  (Q.)  You  thought  that  many 
"  of  them  had  been  kept  there  subsequently  to  a  period 
"  wh^n  they  might,  in  fairness,  have  been  discharged? — 
"  Yes.  (Q.)  Can  you  name  any  individual  case  at  the 
"  moment  ? — No,  I  could  not  mention  them  at  the  moment. 
"(Q.)  Could  you  find  out? — Quite  easily.  (Q.)  Did  you 
"  suggest  to  the  guardians  that  some  of  them  should  be 
"sent  back? — I  always  make  a  report  to  the  guardians 
"  on  each  visit.  (Q.)  Was  that  report  acted  upon? — No, 
"  invariably  it  was  not  acted  upon."  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  business  of  Dr  Lamont  to  have 
reported  to  the  guardians? — No.  I  think  he  had  got 
a  good  case  there,  because  what  happened  was,  we  were 
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considerably  worried  with  the  long  time  these  people 
stopped  tliere,  and  we  sent  Dr.  Lamont  down  to  look 
at  them  and  advise  us. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  casual  visit  of  his  paid  to  the 
convalescent  homes? — No. 

Q.  He  was  sent  by  the  guardians  themselves  to 
enquire  into  the  oases  of  tlie  patients  whom  the 
guardians  thought  had  been  there  too  long? — Yes,  he 
was  acting  under  our  instructions. 

Q.  A  different  matter  entirely? — Entirely. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  a  minute,  I  will  put  it  in  later 
on,  instructing  Mr.  Lamont  to  go  and  report  on  these 
convalescent  homes? — I  think  he  admitted  it  when  he 
was  in  the  box.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  got  it  down.  It 
was  in  my  cross-examination  or  Mr.  Lansbury's. 

Q.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  "  anything  about  the 
"  use  of  the  ambulance  by  Mr.  Bacon  that  was  spoken  of 
"  bv  Mr.  Jacobs  this  morning  ? — I  did  not  hear  what 
"  Mr.  Jacobs  said.  I  was  not  here.  (Q)  Mr.  Jacobs  said 
"  the  ambulance  belonging  to  the  workhouse  was  used  for 
"  some  private  cases  in  which  Mr.  Bacon  was  interested. 
"  It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Jacobs  that,  under  some  arrange- 
"  ment  with  the  London  County  Council  the  ambulance 
"  bad  to  be  used  in  any  case  of  emergency  or  accident. 
"  Has  the  matter  come  under  your  notice  ? — No.  (Q)  Have 
"  you  ever  had  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  the 
"  ambulance  ? — Yes.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  ambu- 
"  lance  often  complained  that  he  had  to  go  to  Mildmay 
"  Park — or  some  name  like  that,  at  Hackney — to  do  some- 
"  thing  else  for  the  district.  (Q)  He  often  complained  of 
"it?  (The  Inspector)  Has  he  done  so  to  you? — Yes, 
"often.  (Mr.  Robb)  Did  he  say  by  whose  directions  he  had 
"  done  that  ? — -Yes,  by  Mr.  Bacon's.  (Q)  Did  he  say  it  was 
"  a  case  of  emergency  or  accident  ? — No,  sometimes  he  said 
"  it  was  an  ordinary  case  that  might  have  walked  in  without 
"  an  ambulance  at  all.  (Q)  Did  the  officer  actually  tell  you 
"  that  ? — Yes."  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — No, 
I  should  not  think  Mr.  Bacon  would  be  likely  to  ask  for  the 
ambulance  unless  it  was  to  remove  a  patient  who  could  not 
walk.  And  I  asked  the  question  at  the  moment — I  do  not 
see  it  noted — as  to  whether  when  our  ambulance  was  being 
used  for  some  private  person  or  other,  our  patients  had 
ever  suffered  in  consequence,  and  the  answer  we  got  was 
no,  but  were  simply  delayed.  Now,  of  course,  the 
guardians'  case  is  that  not  once  or  twice  but  on  20 
different  occasions,  have  we  by  a  little  simple  help  like 
that  of  lending  the  ambulance  to  remove  a  person  to 
the  hospital  prevented  a  person  from  becoming  a  pauper. 
It  was  a  mere  shilling  after  all.  It  was  nothing.  It  was 
no  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  except  the  man  that  lent  the 
horses  for  so  much  a  day  thought  his  horses  were  worked 
too  hard.  But  beyond  that  it  cost  the  ratepayers 
nothing,  and  we  were  doing  really  good  work.  I  wish 
all  the  guardians  in  London  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  lent  the  ambulance  to  the  persons  who  wanted 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  come  on  the  rates  ? — Let  me  put  a  case.  Sup- 
posing our  ambulance  was  standing  at  this  door.  An 
accident  happens  away  up  Gough  Street.  Has  that  poor 
person  got  to  remain  there  until  somebody  gets  a 
stretcher,  or  are  we  to  lend  our  ambulance  ?  Very  well, 
while  our  ambulance  has  gone  out  it  is  a  technical  offence 
against  the  law.  It  should  be  waiting  here  for  orders  to 
come  to  remove  a  pauper  to  Stepney  or  Poplar.  Surely, 
I  mean,  no  person  can  object  to  that  sort  of  thing.  If 
they  do,  let  them. 

Q.  Now  then,  the  next  is  as  to  the  dispensary.  Mr.  Robb 
says  : — "  Do  you  keep  a  dispensary  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
"  Yes.  (Q)  What  do  you  keep  there  ? — Oh,  a  lot  of  things. 
"  (Q)  Have  you  anything  particularly  interesting  in  mind 
"  ■ — I  see  you  smile — what  is  there  of  any  particular  in- 
"  terest  that  you  keep  ? — Cough  drops,  probably.  (Q) 
"  Have  your  stores  ever  been  commandeered  by  anyone  ? — - 
"  Well,  the  general  rule  was  that  the  officers,  from  the 
"  master  downwards,  thought  they  had  free  access  to 
"  my  surgery.  The  master  had  a  private  key  with  which 
"  he  could  get  in  and  help  himself.  (Q)  And  the  matron 
"  has  a  duplicate  ? — Yes,  and  the  assistant  master  has 
"  one  as  well.  (Q)  In  case  the  master  might  be  out,  I 
"  suppose.  Did  they,  in  fact,  help  themselves  ? — The 
"  master  nearly  ended  his  life  there.  (Q)  How  did  that 
"  unfortunate  incident  come  about  ?  (Some  laughter.) 
"  (Mr.  Crooks)  :  Why  do  they  laugh  if  it  was  unfortu- 
"  nate  ? — He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a  tonic  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  and  I  had  a  bottle  of  very  strong  poison — prussic 
"  acid — and  I  put  it  alongside  the  bottle  I  had  that 
"  he  used  to  help  himself  to.    (Q)  A  bottle  of  tonic  ? — 
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"  Yes,  a  pick-me-up — just  a  tonic.     (The  Inspector)  :  Crooks. 

"  What  is  there  an  ordinary  person  would  wish  to  have  o.^TT 

"  oub  of  a  doctor's  shop  ?   (Mr.  Robinson)  :  Prussic  acid  ?  ^iJ^- 

"  (Dr.  Lamont)  :  He  thought  he  knew  all  about  drugs,  and 

"  helped  himself  to  this  one  after  having  had  it  previously. 

"  He  knew  the  bottle,  and  I  had  a  bottle  which  was  a 

"  fac-simile  of  the  one  he  had  been  having  his  tonic  from, 

"  and  he  got  hold  of  it.    I  happened  to  notice  it,  or  else 

"  the  man  would  have  been  dead.    (Mr.  Robb)  He  helped 

"  himself  to  some  prussic  acid  instead  of  tonic  ? — No. 

"  (Q)  Prussic  acid  instead  of  pick-me-up  ?   (Mr.  Crooks) 

"  That  was  knock-me-down,  then  ?  (The  Inspector)  What 

"  is  the  bearing  of  this?   (Mr.  Robb)  Have  you  supplied 

"  any  of  the  guardians  with  drugs  or  medicine,  doctor  ? — 

"  Oh,  jes ;  the  guardians  thought  they  had  a  right  to  have 

"  anything  out  of  my  surgery.   (Q)  Claimed  the  right  ? — 

"  Claimed  the  right,  of  course  ;  the  surgery  was  an  open 

"  door.    (Q)  Did  any  come  in  and  help  themselves  ? — 

"Yes.    (Q)  What  did  they  help  themselves  to  ?— Oh, 

"  cough    drops.      (Q)  And   that    was   claimed   as  an 

"  absolute  right  ? — -Yes."    And  then  he  is  asked  for  the 

name  and  does  not  answer.    The  Inspector  says :  "  I 

"am  waiting,"  and  then  he  mentions  Mr.  Bacon  and 

Mrs.  Cordery.    Have  you  ever  heard  anything  before,  of 

that  taking  place,  Mr.  Crooks  ? — The  thing  is  too  silly 

for  words.    What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  a 

guardian  for  if  when  the  medical  officer  is  in  his  dispensary 

he  cannot  go  in  and  look  at  the  drugs.    I  mean  it  is 

absolutely  ridiculous.    Do  you  wane  to  go  back  to  the 

old  regime  when  the  master  was  empowered  to  keep  the 

guardians  out  of  the  workhouse  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  know  very  well  that  is  not  the 
charge  ? — Oh,  I  will  do  anything  to  oblige  you. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  charge  is  the  guardians  helped  them- 
selves. 

(Mr.  Gra7tt.)  Mr.  Crooks,  I  did  not  ask  you  that 
because  I  am  going  to  call  the  guardians  who  are 
charged  with  helping  themselves  to  answer.  So  far  as 
you  were  aware  did  Mr.  Bacon  or  Mrs.  Cordery  ever  help 
themselves  to  drugs  in  the  surgery  ? — -Certainly  not,  they 
would  be  as  foolish  as  the  master  if  they  did. 

Q.  Until  Dr.  Lamont  made  the  charge  in  the  witness- 
box,  have  you  ever  heard  before  of  others  helping  them- 
selves to  drugs  in  his  surgery  ? — I  do  not  believe  Lamont 
meant  it  when  the  words  were  put  into  his  mouth,  and 
if  you  have  him  back  he  will  tell  you  so.  His  only 
complaint  was  about  people  going  in  and  looking  at  it. 

Q.  Now,  Dr.  Lamont  says  "  I  found  that  most  of  the 
"  men  engaged  at  the  coal  siding  v^ere  practically  loa6ng 
"  half  the  day  ;  and,  mind  you.  Mr.  Davy,  all  the  young 
"  men  are  getting  an  ounce  of  tobacco  at  the  present 
"  time."  Is  that  true  or  false  ? — I  should  think  they  got 
it  if  they  were  at  work. 

Q.  If  they  were  at  work  ? — Sixty  ounces,  you  know, 
were  given  out  yesterday. 

Q.  The  table  showed  the  number  of  thoie  under  60 
who  were  getting  it.  It  was  nob  all  of  them  by  any 
means.  Only  those  engaged,  as  you  said  before,  in  heavy 
work.  Unloading  coal  or  cleaning  sewers,  and  so  on. 
It  was  the  men  over  60  who  were  given  tobacco  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  just  one  or  two  questions  about  Mr.  Madeley. 
A  great  point  was  made  of  the  fact  that  his  children  came 
into  the  workhouse  and  he  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.  At  a  fixed  rate,  and  then  they  went  on  until 
they  were  practically  grown  up  and  yet  remained  in  the 
workhouse.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — Well,  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
families.  The  difficulty  is  to  turn  a  son  and  daughter 
out  of  a  place,  who  have  been  there  from  childhood  up. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  charge.  On  the  shorthand 
notes  it  was  stated  4s.  2d.  a  week.  What  was  that  4s.  2d. 
based  on  ? — For  food.  The  whole  thing  was  worked  on 
a  scale  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  have  to 
pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  things  out  of  the  stores.  That 
is  to  say,  the  ratepayers  were  not  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Is  this  the  position,  Mr.  Crooks.  When  these 
children  of  Mr.  Madeley's  came  into  the  workhouse, 
whatever  their  age  was,  they  paid  to  the  guardians  the 
actual  cost  per  head  of  all  the  food  charged  for  all  the 
inmates  ? — Yes — oh,  no,  not  quite  so,  but  the  food  they 
themselves  consumed  out  of  the  stores.  At  the  last 
meeting  night  the  board  carried  a  resolution  that  Mr. 
Walton's  two  or  three  little  children,  whatever  it  is, 
should  pay  so  much  a  week.  Well,  they  will  go  on,  and 
the  prices  will  be  reconsidered  later  on. 
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Mr.  Crooks.        {The  Inspector.)  The  master  is  allowed  to  have  his 

  family  until  they  are  14,  but  in  this  case  they  went  over 

24  July. 

{Mr.  llohb.)  They  not  only  have  food  but  washing  and 
every thicg  else? — Very  likely.  If  you  had  a  son  at  home 
you  would  not  put  his  washing  out. 

Q.  I  should  make  him  pay  for  it,  Mr.  Crooks  ? 
— Well,  we  will  see  when  we  are  dealing  with  you. 
I  say  quite  plainly,  Mr.  Grant,  it  is  one  of  those  cases 
that  will  happen  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  very 
large  institution  like  ours.  A  detail  of  that  character 
may  creep  into  any  man's  household,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
big  institution,  but  I  am  not  attempting  to  defend  him. 

(ifr.  Grant.)  If  yovir  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
fact,  or  you  had  happened  to  come  across  it,  it  would 
have  been  put  right  V — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guardians 
are  entitled  to  the  credit.  It  was  two  guardians  who  did 
find  it,  and  who  requested  him  to  leave  the  place,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  ? 

Q.  Before  any  mention  of  it  was  made  ? — There  was 
never  a  word  about  it  outside  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  was  long  before  this  Inquiry  was  started  ? 
—Oh,  yes.  ^ 

Q.  And  so  you  dealt  with  it  yourself,  although  you 
dealt  with  it  late  ? — Yes.  But  in  the  good  old  time?, 
whtn  they  used  to  do  these  things  properly,  you  know, 
there  were  no  such  thirgs  as  scandals  arising.  Their 
sons  and  daughters  remained  in.  I  assure  you  we  bad 
them  there  up  to  30  odd  years  of  age — not  one  or  two, 
but  a  family  of  them,  for  which  we  never  got  any  return 
at  all.  They  stayed  there  until  they  got  married  or  died 
of  old  age. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Madeley's  son 
Frfink  vf<is  away  at  a  school  at  Reading  for  some  years, 
was  he  not  ? — Yes,  away  at  boarding  school,  but  not 
through  all  those  long  years  spoken  about. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Madeley  was  asked  :  "'Just  before  your 
"  resignation  were  you  voted  £50  for  extra  services  ? — Yes. 
"  (Q-)  What  did  those  extra  services  consist  of '? — I  do 
"  not  want  to  answer  this  question,  f  The  Inspector)  :  I 
"  think  you  had  better  answer  it  ? — It  is  for  the  supervision 
"  of  tiie  labourers — direct  labour,  and  also  the  removal  of 
"  cases  to  a  convalescent  institution."  What  would  it 
consist  of.  Can  you  tell  us  the  facts  of  that '? — The 
£50  was  voted  to  Mr.  Madeley  for  exactly  the  thing  he 
himself  said.  We  had  originally  a  superintendent  of 
works  down  there  

Q.  The  workhouse  ? — Yes,  and  the  repairs  and  painting 
and  things  of  that  sort  were  perf  ormed  by  men  who  were 
taken  on,  and  Mr.  Gillock,  then  superintendent  of  works, 
had  originally  been  clerk  of  works  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  laundr}',  and  knowing  a  good  deal  about  the 
house  he  was  naturally  appointed,  and  then  there  came 
up  some  dispute.  I  do  not  want  to  drag  him  into  it,  but 
we  were  dissatisfied.  It  was  something  about  paying  the 
contractor's  men — anyhow  it  raised  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  guardians,  and  the 
result  was,  as  you  know,  he  resigned.  Then  we  decided 
we  would  not  have  another  snperintendent  of  works  at 
all — he  was  given  over  £200  a  year — and  that  the  master 
should  have  control,  and  so  the  master  was  given  a 
gratuity,  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Ooverument  Board,  of  £50,  for  doing  the  work  for  which 
originally  we  gave  Mr.  Gillock  £200  and  something  over. 
That  is  how  it  was  Mr.  Madeley  year  after  year  since 
Mr.  Gillock  retired  got  a  £50  gratuity  allowed  him. 

Q.  And  year  by  year  that  was  submitted  to  the  auditor 
and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Oh  yes, 
and  every  year  the  sanction  was  asked  for. 

Q.  May  I  just  put  in  now  the  minutes  of  the  board 
directing  Dr.  Lamont  to  go  to  the  seaside  ? 

(The  Iiisj]ector.)  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  what  happened. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Minutes  of  the  16th  September,  1903, 
and  14tb  October,  1903 — Dr.  Lamont  was  instructed  by 
the  board  to  examine  their  patients  in  the  Sandgate 
convalescent  homes  and  sanatorium.  Wilderness  Hill, 
Margate  ? — Amongst  my  papers,  Mr.  Grant,  is  a  resolution 
of  the  board,  of  the  25th  April,  1905,  on  the  question  of 
the  central  authority  for  dealing  with  contracts. 

Q.  I  am  leaving  that  to  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr.  Crooks. 
Wiil  you  give  that  to  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — Yes. 

Q  "  (Q)  Just  one  other  question.  Over  and  above  the 
*'  £50  you  told  us  of  for  additional  remuneration,  did  you 
"  ever  get  anything  further  for  compensation  ? — I  have  not 


"  got  the  £50  yet.  (Q)  Over  and  above  that  did  you  g(  t 
"  compensation  ? — Compensation  in  what  way  ?  (Q)  For 
"  any  purpose  ? — No,  only  salary.  (Q)  When  the  electric 
"  light  was  installed,  for  instance,  did  you  get  anything 
"  then  ? — I  believe  the  guardians  awarded  me  a  gratuity. 
"  (Q)  Did  the  guardians  award  you  £50  for  disturbance 
"  when  theelectric  light  was  installed  ?--It  is  in  the  minutes. 
"  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory.  (Q)  For  compensation 
"  for  disturbance  of  your  premises  you  got  £50  ?  "  And 
there  is  no  answer  to  that  question  ? — Well,  I  think  the 
£50  was  given,  and  I  think  a  case  was  made  out  for  it 
too,  and  that  also  received  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  What  happened,  of  course,  down 
at  the  house  when  the  electric  light  was  installed,  was 
that  trenches  were  dug  along  the  corridor  to  put  in 
the  pipes,  wires,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  there 
was  an  everlasting  din — morning,  noon  and  night.  This 
was  immediately  adjoining  the  master's  house,  and  in 
consequence  Mrs.  Madeley  had  to  go  away,  medical 
attendance  had  to  be  got  to  her,  and  generally  they  were 
put  to  an  expense  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  put  to  but  for  the  work  going  on  right  against 
them.  That  £50  received — I  repeat  that — the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  whom  we  had  to 
make  out  a  case  before  they  would  sanction  it. 

Q.  Qttite  so.  Just  one  other  question  about  Mr. 
Madeley.  Dr.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Conoley  both  mentioned 
in  their  evidence  Mr.  Madeley's  absences  the  other  day. 
I  believe  you  noticed  this  in  the  porter's  book  ? — Yes. 
He  is  booked  in  and  out  just  like  any  other  person. 

Q.  Yes,  there  were  certain  periods,  of  course,  when 
Mr.  Madeley  had  a  right  to  be  away  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  in  the  porter's  book  he  was  making 
long  absences,  and  it  was  that  I  think  that  brought  about 
partly  the  discussion  about  the  nurse  Beattie  ? — When 
the  case  first  come  under  my  notice,  really  the  whole 
thing  was  broken  off,  and  I  had  satisfactory  evidence 
of  that. 

Q.  And  that  woman  had  gone  clean  out  of  the  country 
and  then  afterwards  came  back.  It  was  not  continuous? — 
Yes. 

Q.  But  these  absences  of  Mr.  Madeley  from  the  work- 
house ;  have  they  been  continuous  for  a  series  of  years, 
or  during  the  end  of  the  period,  when  this  infatuation 
for  the  nurse  existed  ? — Towards  the  end. 

Q.  Mr.  llobb  says  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  was 
bad  and  they  could  not  get  the  work  done.  Mr.  Haswell 
fays  insubordination  was  very  frequent  and  the  complaints 
to  Mr.  Madeley  were  not  acted  upon.  Did  you  hear 
anything  from  Haswell  of  complaints  of  that  kind  ? — No. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  some  people  who,  like  a 
good  many  other  people,  could  not  manage  themselves, 
were  continually  making  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  house,  but  to  say  there  was  lack  of  discipline 
only  proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  In  Dr.  Lamont's  evidence  it  is  stated  "  (Q)  What 
"  would  you  say  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  given  to 
"  their  duties  by  the  master  and  matron.  Were  they 
"  unremitting  in  their  attention  ? — Unremitting,  I  should 
"  say,  on  a  good  many  occasions.  (Q)  You  do  not  mean 
"  unremitting,  you  mean  they  were  absent  on  a  good  many 
"  occasions  ? — Yes.  (Q)  Was  not  it  the  matron's  duty  to 
"  visit  the  sick  wards  ? — Yes.  (Q)  How  often  ? — Every 
"  day.  (Q)  What  is  the  longest  period  you  can  name 
"  during  which  you  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
"  her  there  ? — As  much  as  three  months.  (Q)  She  has 
"  been  absent  ? — Yes."  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  matron 
was  absent  during  that  serious  illness  you  have  spoken 
of,  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  should  think  on  and  off.  You  must 
keep  in  your  mind  now  that  the  whole  system  of  nursing 
in  the  sick  wards  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that  we 
have  a  midwife  and  a  trained  nurse  there,  quite  entirely 
different  to  what  happened  when  the  doctor  fiist  came. 
And  then  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  master  and  matron 
being  absent  from  their  duties  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  get  out  the  headquarters 
book  which  shows  how  long  every  day  the  doctor  was  in 
the  house  and  within  call.  How  could  he  know  in  a  two 
hours'  visit  or  three  hours'  visit  out  of  the  twenty-four  ? 
How  could  he  know  whether  the  master  and  matron 
were  about  the  house  doing  their  duty  or  not  ?  The 
porter's  book  would  give  you  the  exact  time. 

Q.  That  Dr.  Lamont  was  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  time  during  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  observation  ? — Only,  and  not  all  that  time,  because 
he  would  be  locked  up  in  his  surgery,  and  that  dispensary 
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when  he  locked  the  door  he  would  not  allow  anybody  to 
go  in,  and  how  would  he  be  able  to  say  what  was 
going  on  ? 

Q.  One  other  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  work- 
house. On  the  20fch  November  it  was  found  there  were 
then  in  the  house  1,561  persons.  Out  of  these  1,319  were 
settled  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  have  been  there  three 
years  at  least  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Those  with  the  status  of  irremovability,  which 
means  that  they  have  been  in  the  union  three  years, 
was  115  ;  those  whose  settlement  could  not  be  ascertained, 
41  ;  under  orders  of  removal,  22  ;  under  inquiry,  46  ;  no 
record,  but  since  discharged,  18.  Now,  out  of  1,561 
persons  in  the  house,  1,319  were  settled  in  the  union. 
Does  that  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  workhouse 
does  not  attract  people  to  the  union  ? — 1  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  They  were  old  residents  of  the  union  in  every  case  ? 
— We  have  a  record  of  their  residence. 

Q.  Those  who  were  settled  in  the  union  must  either 
have  lived  here  three  years  upwards  without  being  in 
receipt  of  relief,  or  paid  rates  and  taxes  in  the  parish,  or 
been  apprenticed  and  served  their  time  ? — Yes. 

(Jlr.  Grant.)  That  finishes  my  examination  of  Mr. 
Crooks. 

(The  Inspector.)  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Robb  ? 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Crooks,  you  commenced  yesterday  by 
giving  us  an  account  of  the  different  public  offices  which 
you  have  held.  They  are  rather  numerous,  are  they  not, 
at  the  present  time  '? — Not  so  numerous  as  they  have  been. 

Q.  But  you  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  member 
of  Parliament,  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council, 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  member  of 
the  Poplar  Borough  Council,  and  chairman  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  although  as  you  have  told  us  you  gave  your 
sole  time  to  Poplar,  you  were  only  able  to  give  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  ? — No,  I  gave  a  large  portion,  a  very 
large  portion,  of  my  time  to  Poplar,  because  I  slept  there. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  do  not  suggest  that  holding 
all  these  important  public  offices  you  are  over  at  the 
workhouse  very  frequently,  and  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  its  administration  V — I 
do  claim  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  hold  a  gi-eat 
many  offices  at  the  gift  of  the  public,  who  know  exactly 
what  my  calls  are,  I  am  able  to  give  a  very  large  amount 
of  my  time  to  the  duties  of  the  guardians  far  and  away 
larger  than  did  any  ordinary  chairmin  of  the  board  of 
guardians  who  preceded  me. 

Q.  No  doubt.  I  am  not  complaining,  but  I  am  just 
pointing  out  the  many  positions  you  hold.  Well  now, 
for  some  time  past  you  have  not  on  an  average  been  to 
the  workhouse  once  a  week,  have  you  ? — No.  I  think  I 
said  this  morning  three  times  in  a  fortnight. 

Q.  May  I  have  that  return  ? — I  think  it  has  not  been 
once  a  week. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  be  exact  ? — About  29,  I  think. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  39? — Then  it  is  more  than  I 
thought. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  It  does  not  average  once  a  week  apparently  ? 
— No,  it  does  not  average  once  a  week. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see.  I  see  this  return  goes  from  the 
5th  December  ?— I  am  told  it  is  for  the  12  months. 

Q.  Yes,  so  that  my  original  suggestion  would  be  about 
right.    I  see  your  visits  were  chiefly  like  this  

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  is  the  return  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  is  one  I  borrowed  from  the  Inspector. 
It  is  an  in-and-out  book.  It  goes  from  the  26th  February, 
1905,  to  the  18th  March,  1906. 

{^[r.  Grant.)  And  during  that  period  there  were  39 
visits. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  I  see  that  occasionally 
you  were  there  for  some  time,  but  I  don't  think  I  am 
doing  you  an  injustice  when  I  suggest  that  your  average 
vis  t  was  half  an  hour  or  less? — The  periods  might  work 
out  like  this.  They  had  occasionally  been  an  hoar  and  a 
half  to  two  houi's. 

Q.  Wei),  now,  that  kind  of  supervision,  although  I  agree 
that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  the  ordinary  chairman  of  a 
board  of  guardians  gives,  would  not  give  you  that  intimate 
touch  with  the  details  that  Mr,  McCarthy  would  have 


with  his  386  visits  ? — I  am  not  going  to  compare  myself 
with  other  people.  The  plea  I  put  in  is  that  when  we 
got  the  , amended  order  in  1894,  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
who  was  good  enough  to  pass  it,  to  enable  us  to  go  in  at 
any  time,  it  was  not  so  much  to  find  out  complaints,  but 
that  the  guardians  were  brought  in  contact  more  closely 
with  the  place,  and  mere  walking  through  the  place  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  officer?,  and  the  inmates  a  chance  of 
appealing  to  you. 

Q.  My  point  is  not  so  much  that  as  this  :  You  have 
given  evidence  regarding  the  doctor  and  other  officers, 
and  my  suggestion  to  you  is  that  the  doctor  and  others 
received  tbeir  instructions  far  more  frequently  from 
Mr.  McCarthy,  as  chairman  of  the  house  committee,  than 
from  yourself  '? — Perfectly  natural.  It  is  for  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee. 

Q.  I  quite  agree,  but  then  you  can  scarcely  speak  as  to 
whether  the  doctor  was  subject  to  coercion  or  not  can 
you  ? — Yes,  I  can,  from  the  fact  that  when  he  was  in  any 
very  serious  difficulty  he  could  always  find  me. 

Q.  So  you  with  your  39  visits  can  speak  as  to  what  took 
place  during  Mr.  McCarthy's  386  visits '? — I  do  not  pretend 
to  ;  what  I  want  to  impress  on  you  is  that  I  could  always 
be  sent  for  in  the  week,  Sundays  included,  whether  I  went 
into  the  house  or  not. 

Q.  Yes,  well  now,  Mr.  Crooks,  and  then  you  went  on 
to  deal  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  workhouse 
when  you  became  chairman  'r* — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  he  became  member. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  When  he  became  chairman. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  was  not  chairman  until  1897. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  But  before  I  go  into  that,  when  you  first 
became  a  member  of  the  board  I  think  the  only  other 
public  office  you  held  was  chairman  of  the  council. — No,  a 
trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Libraries  Committee. 

Q.  And  as  we  know  when  you  were  elected  to  the 
guardians'  board  you  approached  your  duties  with  a 
sincere  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor,  largely  as  the 
result  of  your  experiences  which  you  have  described  '? — 
And  which  I  have  never  relaxed. 

Q.  Did  you  approach  it  with  an  equal  sense  of  your  duty 
to  the  ratepayers? — Yes,  I  qualify  that,  if  I  may. 

Q.  If  you  will  ? — Certainly,  I  consider  it  a  local  and  a 
national  loss  for  any  man,  woman  or  child  to  remain 
without  the  common  nece-saries  of  life,  and  what  they 
gain  temporarily  they  lose  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  anyone  disputes  that.  I  think 
we  only  differ  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  that. 
Did  you  with  the  exception  of  the  experience  gained  on 
the  county  council  have  any  experience  of  dealing  with 
large  sums  of  money  or  of  administering  an  institution 
comprising  some  hundreds  of  people  ? — No,  not  in  the 
sense  you  are  alluding  to,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with 
tremendous  sums  of  money,  not  my  own,  as  you  may 
suppose,  but  in  helping  to  organise  and  to  govern  large 
numbers  of  men.  And  when  you  talk  of  experience 
you  know  the  natural  answer  to  that,  that  no  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  whether  he  comes  from  the  University 
or  from  the  common  day  school,  gets  experience  until  he 
has  been  there. 

Q.  Experience  is  sometimes  expensive  ? — But  I  shall 
show  you  as  we  go  along  that  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  to  start  with. 

Q.  When  you  first  undertook  the  duties  ? — When  I 
first  went  there. 

Q.  For  instance,  did  you  ever  control  a  turnover  of 
from  £150,000  to  £200,000  a  year  ?— No,  or  no  other 
mau. 

Q.  But  you  have  done  that  as  chairman  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  To  some  extent.  Did  you  ever  control  an  institu- 
tion comprising  100  officers  and  1,500  or  1,600  inmates, 
or  had  any  experience  akin  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
have.  I  would  not  at  this  moment  like  to  swear.  I  was 
chairman  to  the  Claybury  committee  which  had  2,000 
inmates  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers,  and  which 
is  a  self-governing  institution. 

Q.  Please  understand,  Mr.  Crooks,  I  am  not  com- 
plaming,  but  am  only  suggesting  that  your  sympathies 
were  far  larger  than  your  experience  ? — We  shall  see. 

Q.  Yes,  we  shall  see.  When  you  first  became  a  member 
of  the  board,  I  think  you  told  us,  was  in  1893  ? — 
March,  1893. 
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Mr.  Crooks.       Q.  And  Mr.  Lansbury  became  a  member  at  the  same 

  time  V — That  is  so. 

24  July. 

  Q.  And  then  you  found  a  deplorable  state  of  things 

existing  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  in  writino;  to  the 
board  of  guardians  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  that  state  of  things? — We  reported  it  at  every  board 
meeting,  and  it  was  continually  in  the  press. 

Q.  Is  there  any  documentary  evidence  in  regard  to 
it  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  beyond  the  records  of  the 
board. 

Q.  For  instance,  there  was  a  Local  Government  Board 
Inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Which  dealt  with  the  old  board  to  some  extent  ? — 
Yes,  brought  about  entirely  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Lansbury. 

Q.  And  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  your  investigation  as  to  the 
state  of  things  existing  ? — Ab,  no  ;  not  quite  that. 
What  happened  was  this  :  That  we  aroused  to  our  limited 
experience  of  public  affairs.  We  had  aroused  such  indig- 
nation ia  the  neighbourhood  as  to  make  it  a  moral 
impossibility  for  the  condition  of  things  to  continue, 
and  when  we  had  insisted  that  an  improved  condition  of 
things  must  come  about,  it  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  then  master  and  matron.  When  an  application  for  a 
pension  on  a  higher  scale  was  made  we  strongly  objected 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
house,  in  which  we  were  eminently  successful,  although 
we  were  not  then  represented  by  counsel. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  Mr.  Deason  whom  you  are 
referring  to  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  Inquiry  you  your- 
self speak  about. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  Inquiry  ? — Somewhere 
in  1894. 

(il/r.  Grant.)  I  put  it  in  yesterday. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  Well,  now,  did  you  at  that  Inquiry  give 
evidence  of  such  things  as  rats  running  over  the  oatmeal  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  evidence  ? — 
I  do  not  remember.  You  see  that  Inquiry  was  conducted 
so  much  different  to  this  one.  We  had  to  put  our 
statements  in  writing  and  witnesses  were  examined  on 
that. 

Q.  Did  your  statement  in  writing  refer  to  the  details 
you  have  given?  —  I  did  not  make  any  statement. 
Mr.  Lansbury  made  the  statement  and  I  supported  him. 

Q.  You  know  in  the  report  which  has  been  put  in,  or 
rather  the  summary  of  it  contained  in  the  letter  of 
December,  1896,  there  is  no  reference  to  this  matter? — 
Oh,  no.  They  were  quite  bad  enough  as  they  were.  We 
had  no  wish  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Q.  Surely  that  was  a  matter  to  which  the  Inspector 
would  have  referred  if  evidence  had  been  given  on  it  ? — 
I  think  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Lansbury — 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  did  not  interrupt  you. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  was  constantly  interrupted.  I  am  told 
that  in  the  records  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
particulars  which  Mr.  Lansbury  supplied — all  particulars 
of  the  things  on  which  he  wished  to  speak.  I  did  not 
ask  for  it  yesterday,  because  I  only  wanted  the  result  of 
that  Inquiry.  But  as  these  things  are  referred  to  I  wish, 
Mr.  Davy,  you  would  send  for  them  and  put  them  in  to 
show  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Lansbury. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  The  items  were  dealt  with  by  the  Inspector, 
in  yesterday's  proceedings.  Was  the  excessive  stocking 
of  flannel  one  of  the  matters  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  abuses  to  which  you  drew 
attention  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  your  position  last  year  or  early 
this  year  with  regard  to  bed-ticking  was  almost  parallel 
with  that  ? — No  comparison  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  into  the  figures  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  the 
difference  between  the  bed-ticking  and  the  flannel  is 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  flannel,  at  this  time  there 
is  no  ticking.    That  is  the  difference. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  just  look  at  these  letters.  The  facts 
appear  to  be  as  follows  :  For  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1893,  tenders  were  iavited  for  those  amongst  other 
articles,  and  the  estimated  quantities  that  would  probably 


be  required  were  given  as  under :  Stout  Welsh  flannel, 
estimated  quantity,  1,000  yards  ;  grey  flannel,  estimated 
quantity,  5,000  yards ;  3,718  yards  of  the  first  were 
supplied,  instead  of  1,000,  and  none  of  the  second.  Do  you 
say,  in  view  of  that,  there  was  no  flannel.  Just  look  at 
your  own  evidence  yesterday? — The  stores  were  absolutely 
empty. 

Q.  I  am  not  on  that  point.  Stout  Welsh  flannel,  esti- 
mated quantity,  1,000  yards,  tendered  for  at  ^d.  per  yard. 
Grey  flannel,  estimated  quantity  5,000  yards,  tendered  for 
at  \hd.  per  yard.  3,718  yards  of  the  first  were  supplied, 
and  none  of  the  second  ? — Do  you  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  ?  3,000  odd  yards  had  been  ordered  at  the 
higher  price  of  9c?.,  and  none  at  the  lower  price — is  that 
it  ? 

Q.  That  is  just  the  same  as  the  bed-ticking  ? — Oh,  no. 
You  wait  a  minute.  You  are  not  having  me  yet.  No, 
no,  no. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  get  cross  with  me. 
Yesterday  you  were  humorous  and  pathetic  ? — I  can 
assure  you  that  if  this  room  were  full  of  Eobbs  jou 
would  not  upset  me. 

Q.  You  were  humorous  and  pathetic  yesterday.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  angry  now  ? — I  do  not  want  you  to 
take  me  off  the  point. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  angry  you  will  take  me  off  ? — 3,800 
yards  of  flannel  were  ordered. 

Q.  And  supplied? — Instead  of  1,000  and  none  of 
the  second.  That  amounts  to  none  of  the  lower  price. 
(Referring  to  interrujjtiotis  in  Court.)  One  at  a  time  over 
there.  I  can  manage  one  you  know  and  it  is  much  more 
convenient  than  interrupting.  I  can  hear  your  voices. 
The  point  we  made  then,  and  make  now,  was  that  when 
the  estimated  quantities  were  high  the  prices  were  low, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  contrary  was  the  case,  the 
higher  priced  articles  to  the  extent  of  3,718  yards  were 
supplied  instead  of;  1,000,  and  none  of  the  cheap  calico. 
The  point  there  following  was  that  we  found  the  stores 
empty,  although  the  flannel  was  supposed  to  have  been 
supplied.    It  might  have  been  there,  we  never  saw  it. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Crooks,  I  do  not  think  you  understand  ? 
— But  the  invoice  was  there  and  the  delivery  was  never 
proved,  and  supposing  it  had  been,  there  were  still  1,200 
or  1,300  inmates  without  changes. 

Q.  I  am  not  on  that  point  ? — You  want  to  compare 
that  with  bed -ticking. 

Q.  Yes.  I  have  not  done  with  this.  If  you  go  on 
you  will  see  the  master's  explanation  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  the  more  expensive  material  in 
1892,  is  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  aged  and 
infirm  ppople  who  had  apparently  been  outside.  Do  not 
you  see,  Mr.  Crooks,  it  is  alleged  in  the  Inspector's  report 
that  3,718  yards  of  Welsh  flannel  was  purchased  and 
supplied,  whereas  the  estimated  quantity  was  1,000  yards 
only  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  see  that  ? — No,  I  do  not.    I  see  what  you  say. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  fair  construction  to  put  on  the  matter  ? 
— It  does  not  matter. 

Q.  It  is  the  official  report  that  you  have  put  in.  It  is 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dated  the  11th  December,  1894,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  report  of  the  official  Inquiry  ? 
— And  signed  by  Mr.  KnoUya. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  there  is  any  substantial  difference 
between  the  position  with  regard  to  the  flannel  in  that 
year,  1894,  and  your  position  with  regard  to  the  bed- 
ticking  last  year  ? — The  actual  facts  are  that  there  was 
bed-ticking  in  stock.  Let  me  finish  with  the  bed-ticking 
my  way. 

Q.  Just  come  to  ? — We  do  not  do  anything  till  we 

have  done  with  the  bed-ticking. 

Q.  I  will  deal  with  bed-ticking. 

(Afr.  Grant.)  Just  give  us  the  dates? — 1st  May,  1906. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  I  want  you  to  begin  with  the  month  of 
October,  1902.    Will  you,  I  ask  you  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Please  give  us  the  figures  from  that  date  ? 
— I  have  not  the  figures  from  1902. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  I  will  give  them  to  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  allow  you  to  give  my  figures.  I  am  going  to  put 
certain  evidence  on  the  notes  in  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  Grant  has  done  ? — I  say  you  are  not  going  to  put 
evidence  in  my  mouth. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  notes  V  — 

(Jfr.  Grant.)  May  we  have  this  a  little  plainer.  Mr. 
Crooks  is  asked  to  explain  Lhe  difference  between  flannel 
and  bed-ticking.  He  has  given  his  answer  on  flannel,  and 
now  wants  to  give  it  on  bed-ticking.  Mr.  Robb  now 
wants  to  refer  him  to  the  notes.  Let  Mr.  Crooks  give 
his  answer. 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  I  am  desiring  to  put  evidence  on  the  notes 
to  Mt".  Crooks  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Grant  put  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  this  morning.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Crooks' 
attention  to  the  evidence,  and  ask  him  whether  it  is 
correct  or  not. 

(The  Inspector.)  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Crooks.  I  think 
you  must  have  time  to  look  this  up.  Whose  evidence 
was  it  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Genery'a.  Have  you  got  it,  Mr.  Crooks. 
It  1  eads  : — "  Mr.  Robb, — ^Were  articles  ever  purchased 
"  when  there  was  already  an  adequate  supply  in  stock  ? — 
"  Yes,  sir.  (Q)  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  that  ? — 
"  Yes,  sir.  The  stock  of  bed-ticking  on  the  last  day  in 
"  October,  1903,  was  1,8691  yards.  (Q)  Over  a  mile  ? — 
"  Yes.  This  bed-ticking  is  made  up  half-yearly.  The 
"  consumption  for  that  half  -year  was  nothing.  That  left  us 
"  v/here  we  were  with  1,869|  yards.  (Q)  At  March,  1903  ? 
" — Yes.  The  consumption  in  March,  1903,  was  1090^ 
"  yards.  To  meet  that  consumption  the  purchase  was 
"  2.347f  yards.  (Q)  Was  that  purchased  at  the  beginning 
"  of  the  half-year? — I  could  not  say  that,  sir.  (Q)  Tlien 
"  the  position  is  this.  Just  let  me  see  if  I  have  got  it 
"  right.  That  having  in  stock  1,869  yards  in  March,  1903, 
"  and  requiring  1,090  yards  for  consumption  that  quarter 
"2,3i9  yards  more  were  purchased? — Yes,  sir.  (Q)  So 
"  that  the  stock  was  four  times  more  than  was  actually 
"  required  ? — That  is  so."  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  was  that 
so  ? — Only  you  see  for  the  sake  of  your  argument  you 
are  absolutely  out  of  court.  There  was  no  two  qualities 
in  I  ed-ticking  to  begin  with. 

Q.  I  am  not  dealing  with  two  qualities,  as  you  know. 
I  am  dealing  with  allegations  of  excessive  stock  in 
1904  ? — Excuse  me.    You  began  with  flannels  in  1892. 

Q.  Only  Mr.  Crooks  ? — Excuse  me,  we  were  dis- 
cus-sing the  memorandum  sent  to  us  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  after  the  Inquiry,  and  you  want  to  compare 
the  order  of  3,000  odd  yards  of  flannel  with  the  order 
for  bed-ticking,  and  therefore  you  are  not  discussing 
1902. 

Q  That  letter  is  dated  1896,  and  refers  to  the  Inquiry 
of  the  previous  year? 

{The  Inspector.)  1894? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  This  is  1896. 

{The  Itisjiector.)  Apparently  a  mistake  in  the  notes. 

(J/?\  Robb.)  I  am  quoting  from  your  own  notes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Not  our  own  notes,  the  Local  Government 
Board's. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  does  not  matter.  It  is  the  guar- 
dians'. 

(Mr.  Grmit.)  Is  it  intended  to  put  on  to  the  guardians 
a  slip  on  the  part  of  the  shorthand  writer  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  It  is  your  memorandum,  not  my  will  to 
put  it  on  anyone.  But  whether  1894  or  1896,  I  am 
puttiog  it  to  you  that  the  allegation  of  excessive  stock  of 
flannel  in  1894  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  bed-ticking 
in  1904? — I  assure  you  there  was  no  stock,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  hold  good.  You  cannot  talk  of  stock  in  1904 
when  there  was  no  stock.  If  you  will  start  with  bed- 
ticking  in  1903,  or  1902,  or  1904,  I  will  argue  with  you. 

Q.  Then  the  Inspector  was  wrong  when  he  said  that 
3,718  yards  were  supplied? — No,  I  should  not  think  he 
was  wrong.  I  think  I  said  just  now  I  thought  he  was 
right,  that  so  far  as  we  knew  they  knew  they  were 
supplied,  but  we  knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  btore 
when  we  got  there. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  twopence  about  that.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  excess,  four  times  the  estimated  quantity  pur- 
chased?— Have  you  given  up  the  flmnel  ? 

Q.  I  have  given  up  nothing  ?— You  would  not  

Q.  And  I  ask  you  to  explain  the  purchase  last  year 
of  four  times  the  amount  of  bed-ticking  you  ac  laMy 
required? — Here  is  something  for  you.  In  1903  the 
amount  of  bed-ticking  bought  was  nil.  There  was  in 
stock  as  you  read  out  1,869  yards.  In  1904  when  the 
price  was  7^d.  an  additional  2,900  yards  were  bought, 


making  a  balance  in  stock  of  2,664  yards.    Not  flannel    Mr.  Cnwks. 

that  was  in  stock  but  bed-ticking.   

24  July. 

Q.  A  mile  and  a  half  ? — Never  mind  whether  it  was   

two  miles.  It  was  there.  The  next  year  the  price  was 
the  same,  and  1,677  yards  were  purchased.  Left  in  stock 
2,241  yards.  And  1  want  you  to  note  this,  Mr.  Davy, 
that  the  price  went  up  from  7jc/.  to  8^^.,  and  the  guai'dians 
did  what  you  have  asked  us  to  do,  and  what  the  municipal 
alliance  asked  us  to  do,  buy  while  it  is  cheip,  and  s  j  we 
bought  it  while  it  was  cheap,  and  when  it  went  up  to  8(Z. 
we  bought  none. 

Q.  Then  why  estimate  for  it  ? — We  estimate  for  a  lot 
of  things  on  the  ofE  chance  that  we  can  get  them  cheap. 
That  is  what  you  told  us  to  do. 

Q.  You  did  not  buy  Mr.  Pyle's  articles  when  they  were 
cheap  ? — Do  not  you  get  excited  now.  In  the  next  year 
there  were  still  remaining,  although  we  had  bought  none, 
in  1905-6  we  had  1,300  yards.  Now,  I  put  this  in  as 
evidence  :  if  the  contractor  had  known  that  we  had  so 
much  in  ftock  he  would  never  have  quoted  11(^.  a  yard, 
would  he  ? 

Q.  You  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Crooks.  The  ways  of  con- 
tractors are  too  mysterious  for  me? — I  cin  quite  believe 
that.  A  man  may  be  clever  at  telephones,  but  not  clever 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  But  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Davy, 
that  in  this  year  

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  know  this  ? — That  in 

this  year  the  tender  taken  was  for  l\d.  a  yard,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  buy  any  at  that  price  any  more  than  we 
bought  last  year.  I  am  not  sure  ti  at  if  it  was  put  in  at  bd. 
a  yard  whether  we  should  not  have  increased  our  stock. 

Q.  But  come.  The  late  master,  Mr.  Madeley,  told  you 
he  wanted  700  yards  at  \\d.  ?  And  it  was  not  until  aftsi 
his  dismissal,  and  Mr.  Diamond  hid  raised  the  question, 
you  found  nothing  was  wanted? — Is  that  so.  It  is  a 
little  unfortunate. 

Q.  One  moment  ? — We  are  on  bed-ticking. 

(llie  Inspector.)  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  the 
people  before  me  would  refrain  from  making  so  much 
noise.  Mr.  Crooks  is  undergoing  a  considerable  ordeai, 
and  Mr.  Robb  is  too,  and  you  should  be  more  considerate? 
— There  has  been  no  order  issued  this  year.  These 
contracts  are  accepted  in  March,  and  no  orders  given  last 
year  although  the  tender  was  accepted  in  March.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  if  the  master 
had  had  700  yards  as  estimated.  The  estimate  was  that 
he  might  want  it  supposing  we  had  to  renew  all  the 
beds. 

(Mr.  Rohb.)  Although  Cartwright's  quote  you  tor  that 
bed  licking  at  \\d.,  and  at  Bethnal  Green  he  quotes  bd. 
a  yard.    Is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  you  that 
Cartwright's  price  for  bed  ticking  is  11</.  a  yard  to  you 
and  bd.  to  Bethnal  Green  in  the  same  year  ? — You  wait. 

Q.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question  ? — I  can 
give  you  an  answer  and  I  will  give  an  answer,  but  in  my 
own  way. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  that  affects  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.  Cartwright  quotes  you  at 
\\d.  a  yard,  when  he  thinks  700  yards  will  Le  required, 
and  the  same  year  quotes  bd.  to  Bethnal  Green.  What 
is  your  opinion  ? — I  think  he  cut  his  own  throat.  * 

Q.  Is  that  a  model  system  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very 
bad  one. 

Q.  So  do  I?— How  did  the  master  know  when  he 
estimated  for  700  yards,  that  it  was  going  to  be  l\d. 
or  5rf.? 

Q.  I   prefer   not   to   go   into   that  ? — What   is  the 
explanation  ? 

Q.  If  you  ask  me  for  an  explanation,  I  will  tell  you, 
and  that  is  that  the  master  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
contractors  ? — You  will  have  some  difficulty  in  proving 
that,    t  am  not  defending  him. 

(The  Inspector.)  Nor  are  you  defending  the  con- 
tractors?— So  far  as  contractors  are  concerned,  I  have 
said  many  times  if  evidence  of  such  a  character  is  brouirht 
forward  as  would  lead  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
believe  that  these  people  have  obtained  information  they 
have  no  right  to,  I  will  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  cancel  their  contracts.  I  am  not  defending 
anyone,  but  I  do  want  to  p^int  out  to  you  that  where  an 
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estimated  quantity  of  700  yards  is  put  down  and  the  price 
-    is  abnormal,  and  it  was  abnormal  I  think,  the  guardians 
showed  their  business  capacity  in  not  ordering  any. 

Q.  Is  that  the  current  tender? — The  current  tender. 
Fortunately  for  us  we  have  enough  in  stock  to  do  without 
being  fleeced. 

Q.  Even  supposing  you  have  to  open  Hutton  Schools  ? 
— Even  so. 

{Mr.  Eobb.)  Of  course,  you  know  perfectly  well,  that 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Diamond  interposed  after  Mr. 
Madeley's  resignation  that  the  order  was  cancelled  ? 
— There  never  was  an  order.  How  difficult  it  is  to  make 
you  understand. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  actually  require  it  ? — May  I  bring 
another  little  thing  to  your  notice.  These  shoe  irons, 
each  above  4,800  per  cent.,  and  we  never  ordered  any. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  I  am  going  through  all  these  in  detail 
later  on.  For  the  moment  I  am  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  late  workhouse  rcf/ime  and  the  present. 
You  have  not  told  us  of  all  the  enormities  committed 
under  the  old  regime  ? — No,  they  would  fill  a  volume. 

Q.  You  know  you  made  a  speech  the  other  day  V  

{3fr.  Grant.)  Where  was  the  speech  made  and  what  was 
the  date  '?    Let  us  have  a  little  accuracy. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  you  deliver  a  speech?— I  have 
delivered  a  good  many. 

{A[r.  Eobb.)  On  the  6th  July,  speaking  at  Eltham,  to 
the  ward  members  of  the  Labour  Representation  Asso- 
ciation, to  a  respectable  body  of  men,  you  said  you  were 
mainly  responsible  for  clearing  out  of  the  poor  law 
boards  the  pe  iple  who  were  fighting  you  to-day.  And 
you  knew  the  time  when  something  more  expensive  was 
put  to  the  service  of  the  guardians  than  beer.  You  know, 
too,  of  officers  being  called  before  the  board  and  rebuked 
for  their  drunkenness,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  moruing 
they  might  be  seen  carrying  the  man  who  bad  previously 
rebuked  them  dead  drunk  to  his  brougham.  And  I  thinic 
in  tho«e  diys  they  had  whiskey  and  champagne,  you  said? 
— And  billiard  tables. 

Q.  Can  you  justify  beer  ? — We  are  coming  to  that  in 
a  moment. 

Q.  Now  who  are  the  people  who  are  fighting  you  to-day 
who  you  cleared  out  of  the  poor  law  ? — I  am  not  bound 
CO  say.    They  are  well  known. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  ? — I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  unless 
yQU  are  going  to  put  them  in  the  box. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  you  are  fighting,  and  who  you 
had  to  clear  out  of  the  poor  law  ? — You  know,  and  your 
aide-de-camp  knows. 

Q.  I  do  not.  I  am  asking  for  information  ? — If  you  go 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  you  will  find  in  the 
archives  there  a  very  long  written  statement  signed  by 
me  over  and  over  again  calling  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  that  existed  under  the  poor  law  in  this 
neighbourhood.  If  you  go  over  the  old  Bromley  station 
I  will  show  you  a  wall  where,  in  the  old  days,  they  used 
to  come  out  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  door  of  which 
has  now  been  built  up.  You  will  also  find  a  record  of  a 
statement  that  on  a  given  night  there  was  a  ball  and 
a  concert  going  on  there  contrary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Orders.  You  will  also  find  a  record  of  the 
answer  sent  by  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  in  which  my  letter  was 
sent  down  for  the  observations  of  the  managers,  and  you 
know  what  happened,  and  the  language  the  managers  used 
I  am  told  was  anything  but  polite. 

Q.  Now  this  drunkenness  you  allude  to.  Did  you  ever 
bring  that  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — I  wrote  it  and  signed  it. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  any  evidence  about  it  before  Mr. 
Lock  wood  held  this  Inquiry? — It  did  not  come  up  then, 
[t  was  later  on. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  deal  with  the  drunken 
official  who  carried  the  man  out  ? — He  was  not  under  my 
control. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — He  retired  on  a  pension  like  all 
these  people  do. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
carried  out  drunk  ? — I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Then  though  you  made  this  general  statement 
regarding  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  old  board 
you  decline  to  support  it  by  cot  telling? — The  alliance 
don't  know.    I  remember  them  all  very  well  ? 


Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  may  I  take  it  that  up  to  1895  when  you 
and  Mr.  Lansbury  got  on  the  bonrd  there  was  no  alter- 
ation ? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  an  uphill  fight.  The 
policy  of  two  men  is  not  much  out  of  24. 

Q.  We  will  go  into  that  by  and  by.  Now,  in  1895  the 
mean  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  2,809.  Is  that  so  ? — 
I  will  take  your  word  for  that. 

Q.  And  in  1906  it  was  3,833  ?— Yes. 

Q.  That  was  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  ? — Oh,  by  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  principal  reason  ? — 
Poverty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  1895,  you  have  told  us  so,  was 
the  worst  year  ever  experienced  in  Poplar  ? — It  was  the 
worst  six  weeks  ever  experienced. 

Q.  Mr.  Martley  told  us  it  was  the  worst  year? — I  have  a 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Martley,  but  he  is  like  a  good  many 
more  people,  he  does  not  know  everything. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  wrong  in  describing  1895  as  the 
worst  year  ? — No. 

{31r.  Grant.)  I  do  not  think  he  suggested  it.  It  was 
Mr.  Berry  ? — They  reckoned  it  was.  As  I  pointed  out,  it 
was  acute  from  the  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  wish  to  enter  an  observation  on  that. 
It  is  unfair  to  put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Crooks.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  your  memorandum,  and  your 
memorandum  gives  the  mean  numbers. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Are  we  to  have  more  speeches? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Your  table  on  page  3  gives  the  mean 
number  of  in-door  paupers.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Robb 
knows  what  that  means.  It  means  the  number  of  paupers 
on  January  1st,  1905,  and  the  1st  July,  1905,  added 
together  and  divided  by  two,  and  therefore  you  get  the 
mean  number  of  paupers  in  January  and  July.  It  does 
not  show  what  number  of  paupers  there  were  during  the 
winter  of  which  we  complain. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  had  better  take  the  January 
figures. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  not  appreciating  my  point.  If 
you  look  at  the  shorthand  notes  it  was  said  that  the 
winter  was  very  open  and  then  in  February  a  severe  frost 
set  in,  and  many  people  came  for  assistance.  Therefore 
the  figures  of  January  and  July,  1905,  do  not  show  the 
distress  that  existed  in  February. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Surely  a  comparison,  of  the  mean  of  two, 
must  be  fair.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  that  is  an  increase  in 
these  two  years  I  have  referred  to  of  36  per  cent,  in 
numbers? — Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  get  this  quite  clear. 
In  October,  the  week  ending  the  6th  October,  1894,  the 
out-door  figures  were  1,609,  and  they  were  going  steadily 
up  then. 

Q.  I  am  on  the  in-door  figures  ? — I  have  not  these  at 
this  moment. 

Q.  That  was  an  increase  in  in-door  paupers  between 
1895  and  1906  of  36  per  cent.  ?— Yes.  * 

Q.  The  comparison  being  admittedly  with  the  period 
of  acute  distress  of  1895  ? — No. 

Q.  Has  the  population  of  Poplar  increased  by  36  per 
cent.  ? — -Do  you  want  the  percentage.  It  is  very  little. 
We  have  not  increased  beyond  3,000  or  4,000  during  the 
same  period.    It  may  be  a  little  more,  though. 

Q.  Now  deal  with  out-door  paupers  ? — Please  finish  with 
the  in-door  ones.  You  wanted  to  know  how?I  accounted 
for  the  large  increase  in  the  in-door  poor,  which  I  told  you 
was  mainly  through  poverty.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  to 
make  a  cheap  joke.  You  may  take  it  that  whenever  you 
have  a  wave  of  depression,  it  may  be  nearly  every  ten 
years  or  about  that,  whenever  you  get  a  cycle  of 
depression,  distress  becomes  acute.  It  becomes  acute, 
running  sometimes  for  two  years,  or  three  or  four,  1866 
was  very  acute,  then  1870,  it  was  very  acute  in  1880, 
1890,  aud  1894  happened  to  be  a  most  acute  period. 
Whenever  that  happens  you  will  get  a  very  large  number, 
I  think  you  yourself  called  them  the  re?iduum.  When- 
ever that  happens  again  the  ordinary  workman  doing 
his  best  to  maintain  his  father  or  mother  has  to  move 
into  a  lesser  and  cheaper  house  ;  it  becomes  overcrowded, 
and  if  tie  bad  times  continue  the  father  and  mother  have 
to  come  into  the  poor  house.  The  36  per  cent,  are  largely 
old  people  and  not  young  people  at  all.  That  will  happen 
whenever  you  get  a  period  of  depression.  That  is  what 
we  are  fighting. 
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Q.  Your  view  is  born  of  experience  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  36  per  cent,  is  largely  com- 
posed of  the  residuum  ? — That  would  be  so. 

Q.  Then  I  see  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  was  86  per 
cent.,  which  was  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
increase  in  numbers  ? — Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  ? 

Q.  I  would  like  your  reasons  ? — The  reasons  are 
apparent.  That  instead  of  treating  these  people  as  such 
and  keeping  a  mere  animal  existence  in  them  we  began 
to  treat  them  as  human  beings,  and  from  that  tinoe  the 
increase  in  the  cost  has  gone  up.  That  is  what  we  have 
contended  for  all  the  time.  You  have  no  right  to  punish 
the  old  people. 

(Jfr.  Rohh.)  I  will  take  that  answer. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  One  moment,  may  I  call  attention  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  that  table  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  strongly  object  to  that.    I  did  not 
interrupt  Mr.  Grant  and  I  will  not  be  interrupted. 
{Mr.  Grant.)  Then  sit  down. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  we  should  get  on  better  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Those  figures  have  not  been  quoted  and, 
therefore,  as  they  are  wrong,  they  should  not  be  put  to 
Mr.  Crooks.  My  point  is  that  the  figures  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Memorandum  are  wrong,  and  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  this.  This  is  the  mistake  I 
refer  to.  Take  first  the  number  of  in-door  paupers, 
showing  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.,  take  the  cost  and  it 
shows  an  increase  of  86  per  cent.  But  what  vou  have 
overlooked  is  that  this  86  is  not  comparable  with  the  36. 
Suppose  you  have  the  increase  in  the  number  of  in-door 
paupers,  I  have  had  the  figures  worked  out,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  ia  only  34  ner  cent.  What  you  have  done  is 
to  compare  the  cost  with  the  paupers  as  though  the 
figure  of  the  paupers  is  constant.  It  is  not.  You  have 
to  allow  for  the  increase  in  paupers  before  you  compare 
the  increase  in  the  cost.  Therefore  it  is  net  fair  to  put 
to  Mr.  Crooks  what  is  a  mistake  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Crooks  is  showing  why  there  is  an 
increase. 

{Witness.)  I  should  have  come  to  that  in  a  second, 
because  you  have  an  increase  from  3s.  bhd.  to  is.  0|rf. 
That  cannot  be  86  per  cent.  If  anyone  outside  the 
municipal  alliance  can  understand  that,  I  cannot. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  May  I  go  on  without  any  further  inter- 
ruptions. I  am  bound  to  point  out  that  in  half  an 
hour  I  have  had  half  a  dozen  interruptions  and  speeches 
from  Mr.  Grant,  and  therefore  I  must  not  be  com- 
plained of  if  I  take  an  abnormal  amount  of  time  in  my 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  assure  you  I  will 
not  complain. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  the  out-door  figures.    In  1895 

we  take  2,078  as  the  mean  number  ? — I  should  point 

out  that  the  mean  number  happens  on  one  particular 
day,  whatever  happens. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  unfair  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  the  best  you  can  do. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  It  is  rather 
what  the  Local  Government  Board  can  do  ? — Then  I 
will  say  the  best  the  Local  Government  Board  can  do. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Not  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  you  take  this  then,  the  1st  of 
January  figures  ? 

{3Ir.  Rohb.)  We  will  compare  the  Ist  of  January  in 
each  year.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  out-door  paupers 
for  the  1st  of  January,  1895.  You  have  the  figures  ? — 
The  1st  of  January,  1895? 

Q.  Will  you  give  them  to  me  ? — I  have  inaccurate 
figures  up  to  the  5th  of  January. 

Q.  We  are  asked  to  take  the  1st  of  January  V 

{The  Inspector.)  You  are  taking  the  returns  from 
what  we  call  Form  A  which  is  slightly  different.  Take 
Form  B. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Take  them  from  Mr.  Davy's  form  ? — Here 
I  want  to  show  you  a  striking  thing.  2,080  on  the  5th  of 
the  same  month. 

Q.  Wait  a  minute.  1st  of  January,  1895,  2,080.  Now 
1st  of  January,  1906  ?— 1906,  7,330. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Crooks,  the  figures  are  substantially 
the  same  as  the  figures  given  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  table  here — the  mean  ? — Our  own  figures  tell  an 
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entirely  different  story.    Five  days  afterwards,  in  1895     -V^**.  Crook*. 

instead  of  having  2,080  we  had  1,663.    And  then  when   

the  frost  set  in  in  February  of  that  year,  they  jumped       24  July, 
up  suddenly  from  1904,  in  the  week  ending  the  16th 
February,  to  5,111. 

Q.  But.  Mr.  Crooks,  do  not  you  see  that  if  they  were 
1,660  in  1895  instead  of  2,080,  my  point  as  to  the  increase 
would  be  all  the  stronger? — Not  quite. 

Q.  I  will  take  either  figure  for  comparison,  and  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  see  anything  unfair  in  the  comparison 
taken  of  the  mean  figures  in  the  second  table  of  the 
Memorandum.  Give  any  two  figures  you  like  on  any  date 
you  like  iu  1895  and  1906  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ? 
— I  am  not  disputing  the  figures  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Q  But  Mr.  Grant  has.  He  told  us  that  they  were  not 
fair  ;  I  know  you  want  to  be  fair,  even  to  me.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  put  these  figures  to  you,  as  Mr.  Grant  says 
they  are  all  wrong  ? 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  I  said  the  percentage  was  wrong,  and  not 
a  fair  comparison. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  We  have  got  it  that  if  you  take  other 
tables  the  increase  will  be  even  more  marked  ? — No,  less. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  see,  Mr.  Crooks'  point  is  this, 
that  the  1st  of  January  would  be  about  the  highest,  but 
that  in  a  given  year,  owing  to  the  frost,  pauperism 
rose  from  2.000  to  5,000.  "The  comparison  should  be 
with  regard  to  the  5,000  and  not  the  smaller  number. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  That  is  my  point. 

{3Ir.  Rohb.)  And  that  would  upset  the  comparison  of 
cost  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Oh,  no. 

{3Ir.  Rohb.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  compare  the  mean  iu 
this  statHHient,  and  the  increase  in  numbers  between  1895 
and  1906  is  249  per  cent.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  out- 
door pauperism  in  Poplar  has  risen  249  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  when  you  say  that  the  population  has  only  in- 
creased to  a  trivial  extent  ? — Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it 
possible  you  want  me  to  argue  on  that  point  ?  Here  on 
one  day  you  may  be  down  to  1,600,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  after  you  run  up  to  6,000,  and  want  me  to  take  that 
as  an  average  all  the  year  round.  I  know  perfectly  well, 
if  you  do  not  know  you  ought  to  know,  that  at  the 
particular  time  this  was  got  out  you  were  dealing  with  an 
abnormal  condition  of  things,  and  if  you  take  that  period 
as  the  lowest  and  another  as  the  highest,  and  have  no 
regard  to  intermediate  times,  you  are  drawing  on  your 
imagination. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
figures  were  fairly  constant  up  to  1900,  and  after  that 
we  had  this  marked  increase  ? — No.  They  rise  and  fall 
continuously.  Even  this  year  they  have  done  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  years  on  the  table,  and 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  total  figures,  taking  the  mean 
for  each  year,  of  out-door  paupers  from  1895  to  1900 
were  fairly  constant  ? — They  fluctuated. 

Q.  They  were  small  fluctuations  ? — Fluctuations  of 
3,000  ? 

Q.  Taking  the  mean  for  each  year,  did  they  fluctuate 
to  the  extent  of  3,000.  Can  you  show  me  any  year  in 
which  there  were  these  fluctuations  ? — I  think  I  have  it 
in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Show  me  any  year,  from  1895  to  1906,  taking  the 
mean  there  was  a  fluctuation  of  3,000  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Take  these  figures  of  January? — They 
do  fluctuate.  Here  was  an  acute  period.  We  have  an 
acute  period  levelled  against  us  which  makes  a  jump 
of  240  per  cent. 

Q.  You  are  asked  to  give  a  particular  figure  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Wait  a  moment. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  does  not  know  where  the  figures  are. 
If  you  look  on  Table  A,  on  the  return  1902-3-4-5-6  you 
will  find  that  the  mean  in  1902  was  2,780,  in  1903,  3,232, 
in  1904,  3,677,  in  1905,  6,011,  and  in  1906, 7,247  ?— Which 
shows  a  fluctuation  of  3,000  in  one  year. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  then  in  1906  you  get  a  mean  of  7,200. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Now.  Mr.  Crooks,  will  you  look  on  Table  B, 
page  12.  Now  in  1895  the  ratio  of  pauperism  per  1,000 
of  the  population  in  Poplar  was  30  per  cent.  ? — I  have 
got  it. 
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Mr.  Crooln.        Q.  That  is  the  table.    For  the  whole  of  London  in  the 

  same  year  it  was  30.    No,  23-2  ? — There,  you  see  that  is 

24  July.  example. 

Q.  It  will  save  time  if  you  will  let  me  put  the  whole  of 
the  fioures,  and  then  you  can  comment  on  them.  Now, 
in  1905  Poplar  pauperism  was  65-8  per  thousand,  and  the 
whole  of  London  had  risen  slightly  to  25'8.  So  that  in 
ten  years  the  ratio  per  1,000  in  Poplar  bad  risen  from 
30  to  65,  and  in  the  whole  of  London  from  23  to  25. 
In  other  words,  35  per  thousand  in  Poplar  and  only 
2  per  thousand  for  the  whole  of  London.  And  you  know, 
do  you  not,  that  the  2  per  thousand  increase  for  the  whole 
of  London  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  local 
increase  in  Poplar  ? — Are  you  ready  for  your  answer  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Now,  I  want  you  to  look  down  the  column 
yourself,  and  follow  it  down  from  1895,  when  it  was  30. 
What  you  have  tried  to  prove  was  that  the  rise  was 
continuous. 

Q.  From  1900  ?— Then  it  was  not  1895. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  just  now  that  from  1895  to  1900  the 
figures  were  fairly  constant,  and  I  suggest  a  sharp  rise 
from  1900  ? — Foilow  the  figures  again.  You  began  with 
30  per  cent.  It  dropped  to  23,  then  rose  to  29-3,  and 
then  dropped  to  23. 

Q.  What  did?  You  are  comparing  Poplar  with  the 
whole  of  London.  You  must  take  the  first  figures  in 
each  case  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  are  right,  there  is  a  varying  figure, 
from  30-1  in  1895,  29-3  in  1896,  27-8  in  1897,  28-6  in  1898. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  afraid  these  figures  will  confuse 
the  shorthand  notes,  Mr.  Grant  ? — Begin  with  SO. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  It  varies  between  27  and  30.  That  is  so  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Then  when  we  get  to  1900  it  goes  from  30  to  32 
in  1901,  in  1902  to  35,  in  1903  to  39,  in  1904  to  45, 
and  in  1905  to  65  per  1,000  ?— Yes,  but  does  not  1904 
prove  that  there  was  an  abnormal  amount  of  distress, 
and  do  not  the  figures  for  1905  prove  exactly  the  same 
thing  ? 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  the  difference  between  1894  and 
1895  was  only  2  per  cent.,  if  you  look  at  the  table  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  But  the  difference  between  1904  and  1905  is  20 
per  cent.? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Calculated  on  the  Ist  July  ? — The  answer 
is  simple.    I  have  told  you  about  the  1904  figures. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Let  us  take  them  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  each  year  and  we  will  see.  Let  us  take  the  1st  of 
January,  Mr.  Crooks.  Well,  now,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1895,  the  ratio  was  apparently  29,  speaking 
for  Poplar.  Then  it  increased  slightly  up  to  1900.  In 
1901  it  was  34,  in  1902,  36,  in  1903,  41,  in  1904,  46,  and 
in  1905,  70.  I  cannot  see  much  in  Mr.  Grant's  sugges- 
tion that  the  1st  of  January  displays  a  different  state 
of  things? — It  only  proves  the  jump  all  the  same. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  take  it  that  between  1894  and  1895  on 
the  1st  of  January  it  jumped  down  from  31  to  29  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  jump  between  1904  and  1905  is  a  jump 
up  of  from  46  to  70  per  1,000? — I  have  just  had  some 
figures  handed  to  me  showing  that  this  has  been  going 
on  before.  Thus  in  1866  pauperism  jumped  up  on 
March  27th,  1866,  from  3,177  to  9,569  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
which  was  only  a  week  later. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  shipbuilders'  strike,  was  it 
not? — Oh,  no,  but  during  theOverend  andGurney's  bank 
collapse.    We  had  not  much  money  even  in  this  district. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  in  1905  your  pauperism  was 
10  per  1,000  less  than  Bermondsey.  Is  that  so  ? — I  have 
read  it. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  next  most  pauperised  union.  Ber- 
mondsey, I  think,  is  the  next  most  pauperised  union  ? — 
The  next  most  needy,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say. 
It  is  a  better  word  than  "  pauperising"  all  the  time.  It 
is  the  sweaters  who  make  paupers  ;  we  do  not  make 
them. 

Q.  Believe  me,  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
using  it  offensively.  I  read  it  from  the  Memorandum. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  Bermondsey  is  the  next  poorest  union  ? — 
I  understand  it  is. 

Q.  In  1895  you  were  10  per  cent,  less  than  Ber- 
mondsey ? — Yes. 


Q.  And  you  are  now  20  per  cent,  greater  ? — Are  we  at 
this  moment  ? 

Q.  Yes,  according  to  the  Memorandum  ? — According  to 
the  Memorandum,  it  is  made  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Q.  In  1895  you  were  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  whole  of  London,  or  of  the  eastern  district  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  present  time  it  is  something  like  ? 

— Is  that  quite  so  ? 

Q.  I  am  quoting  from  page  8  of  the  Memorandum  ? — 
It  does  not  bear  it  out  on  page  12. 

Q.  Will  you  deal  with  this  first  ? — I  am  on  page  8. 

Q.  I  see  in  1895  you  were  only  slightly  greater  than 
the  whole  of  London  or  the  eastern  district.  Now  you 
are  twice  as  great  ? — Yes. 

Q.  As  the  eastern  districts  are.  And  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes,  but  what  do  you 
claim  in  the  eastern  district. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks,  just  ask  for  the  reference 
before  you  answer. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  That  is  paragraph  8  on  page  5,  and  I  think 
we  get  the  eastern  district  set  out  elsewhere.  The  word 
eastern  comprises  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  White- 
chapel,  St.  George's  East,  Stepuey,  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
and  Poplar? — Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  included  in  the  total,  and  you  are 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  which  you  are  a  part  ? — 
But  of  which  no  evidence  is  given  showing  the  class  of 
population  we  deal  with  here  compared  with  the  others. 
Take  Bethnal  Green,  if  you  like. 

Q.  I  will  take  them  all,  if  you  like.  Let  us  take  them 
in  order.  How  do  you  say  Poplar  differs  in  its  industrial 
and  financial  conditions  from  Shoreditch  ? — Why,  employ- 
ment in  and  about  Shoreditch  is  exceedingly  steady.  It 
may  be  poor,  but  it  is  steady.  A  man  may  be  poor  on  £1 
a  week,  but  if  he  gets  it  regular,  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  doing,  but  if  you  get  a  man  in  casual  work,  if  he 
earns  £2  this  week,  and  nothing  for  three  weeks,  he 
would  still  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the  man  at 
Shoreditch. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  much  less  casual  labour  ? — 
Much  less. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  As  to  Bethnal  Green  ? — Bethnal  Green 
works  out  very  largely  like  this  :  From  the  early  part  of 
the  nineties  nearly  all  the  poor  part  of  Bethnal  Green 
was  swept  away,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  compen- 
sation was  paid.  Poor  houses  were  removed,  people 
were  driven  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  large 
blocks  put  in  their  places,  and  took  up  a  tremendous 
poor  law  area.  These  blocks  are  now  very  largely 
inhabited  by  the  better-to-do  class,  and  an  alien  popula- 
tion :■  so  that  they  swept  that  class  away  almost  entirely. 
Take  the  place  that  is  nearest  Shoreditch,  adjoining 
there.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Jago — all  swept  away  ; 
it  would  originally  have  been  a  burden  upon  Bethnal 
Green. 

Q.  But  where  do  you  say  you  have  got  to-day  in  the 
poor  law  area  of  Poplar,  an  area  comparable  to  that 
which  was  swept  away  in  Bethnal  Green  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  ;  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  an  area  as 
bad,  but  we  certainly  have  not  had  one  to  sweep  away. 

{The  Insjjector.)  There  is  great  overcrowding  there  ? — 
Tremendous  overcrowding. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  Bethnal  Green, 
like  Poplar,  is  very  poor  ? — Yes,  I  apply  to  Bethnal 
Green  almost  exactly  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  I 
apply  to  Shoreditch,  with  this  difference,  that  the  poor 
population  of  Bethnal  Green  are  largely  Jews,  who  deal 
with  their  own  poor,  and,  therefore,  do  not  become 
chargeable  to  the  poor  law.  The  Jews  entirely  deal 
with  their  own  poor  people,  and  Bethnal  Green  does  not 
suffer.  Its  poor  are  normal,  and  casual  employment 
does  not  prevail  in  Bethnal  Green  to  the  extent  it  does  in 
our  borough. 

Q.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Crooks,  Bethnal  Green  has  not 
increased  its  out-door  pauperism  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  Poplar? — How  could  it?  It  had  not  the  same 
class  of  people  to  deal  with.  I  thought  I  made  that  clear. 
I  am  sorry  you  were  not  listening. 

Q.  I  was  listening  ? — The  point  we  were  dealing  with 
was  that  it  was  a  different  population.  The  slums  were 
cleared  away  ;  and  thousands  and  t"&ousands  of  people 
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^vho  were  always  on  the  verge  of  out-door  relief  or  in- 
door medical  assistance  have  been  cleared  out  of  Bethnal 
Green.  Employment  there  is  entirely  diiferent  to 
e.uployment  here. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  they  had,  on  January  Ist,  1905, 
only  531  out-door  paupers  against  your  7,869  ? — Doesn't 
that  prove  my  case  ? 

Q.  I  suggest  not  ? — 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  different  policy? — Policy  may 
account  for  something,  but  not  for  everything. 

(J/r.  Rohh.)  You  say  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
guardians  ? — It  may  account  for  something  but  not  for 
everything.  I  say  that  the  population  is  entirely 
different. 

Q.  How  about  Whitechapel  ? — Well,  Whitechapel  is 
one  of  those  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  that 
little  book  I  read  from  yesterday.  There,  you  see,  there 
have  been  huge  warehouses  put  up  where  formerly  were 
people,  and  there  are  huge  blocks  which  are  entirely 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  if  you  add  the  rigid  administration 
of  no  out-relief  you  have  got  the  answer. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  in  this  area  the  docks 
— labour  there  as  against  the  warehouses  in  Whitechapel  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  see  the  point. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  warehouses  in  Whitechapel  ;  as 
against  that  there  are  docks  here? — I  say  warehouses 
have  taken  the  place  of  dwelling  houses,  and  the  popula- 
tion went  down,  and  then  when  the  people  were  cleared 
out,  and  blocks  put  up  there  came  the  Jewish  inhabitants, 
and  if  you  add  to  that  the  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion  

Q.  We  know  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  (it  has  come 
( ut  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry)  do  not  resort  to  the 
poor  law  ? — Not  to  the  Christian  poor  law,  but  they  do 
to  their  own. 

Q.  They  resort  to  some  private  charity  of  their  own 
race  ? — There  is  a  regular  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

Q.  So  I  understood  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  only  one  in 
name.  It  is  a  private  charity  ? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  so.  It 
works  exactly  as  the  board  of  guardians  —  giving  to 
some,  refusing  to  others. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
must  have  done  its  work  exceedingly  well  in  the  East 
End  ?— Do  I  think  so  ?    Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  Seeing  that  practically  none  of  the  Jews  have 
applied  to  the  official  poor  law  institutions? — That  is 
ao  ;  what  is  the  moral  ? 

Q.  The  moral  is  this  :  That  you  get  economical  and 
efficient  administration  sometimes  in  private  charitable 
institutions  ? — Oh,  I  have  never  denied  that. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  have  told  us  your  object  was 
to  drive  organised  charitable  action  and  promiscuous 
charity  out  of  the  field? — Promiscuous  charity — yes, 
which  only  comes  down  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and 
leaves  you  when  it  is  a  little  warmer — which  demoralises 
and  degrades  a  nation.  I  agree.  The  Jews  do  not  do 
that.  What  the  Jews  do  is  what  I  call  a  proper  system — 
they  take  their  poor  man  and  put  him  on  his  feet.  They 
will  buy  him  tools  and  fit  him  up.  If  we  attempt  to  buy 
a  man  a  house  full  of  furniture  and  fit  him  up  the 
municipal  alliance  would  lose  their  head. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
(you  seem  to  know  something  about  them)  ever  do  more 
than  give  a  man  a  pound  or  two,  or  supply  tools  ? — I 
should  think  I  do.  1  suggest,  too,  that  they  have  got  a 
workhouse  of  their  own,  and  that  they  look  after  their 
old  people  in  a  proper  manner,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  thit  they  go  on  for  weeks  and 
months  together  giving  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men  ? — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  suggest  they  have  any  able-bodied 
men,  eith?r,  to  deal  with.    You  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that,  Mr.  Crooks? — 
Only  my  own  eyes. 

Q.  Do  they  supply  tools  to  able-boJied  men  ? — Sup- 
posing they  find  

Q.  But  you  told  us  they  supplied  tools.  Now  you  say 
there  are  no  able-bodied? — Supposing  a  man  asked  for  a 
kit  of  tools,  we  should  have  a  difficult  thing  to  get  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  pass  it.  We  might  get  it  by 
way  of  loan,  but  we  should  have  some  trouble  about  it. 

Q.  They  lend  money  by  way  of  out-relief? — They  do, 
and  they  get  it  back. 


Q.  Surely  you  know  they  have  dealt  with  some  hun-     Mr.  Orooks. 

dreds  of  able-bodied  men  ? — Why  do  not  you  believe  me   

when  I  say  I  do  not  know.  Jily- 

Q.  I  do,  at  once,  if  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know  ;  lam 
content  ? — I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  sorry.  But,  at  all  events,  when 
you  tell  us  there  is  a  question  of  supplying  tools,  there 
must  be  able-bodied  men  to  be  dealt  with  ? — You  said 
that,  and  followed  it  up  by  asking  if  they  gave  relief 
from  week  to  week,  and  I  said  I  did  not  think  they  did. 

Q.  In  that  way  their  policy,  of  course,  differs  from 
yours  altogether? — The  policy  always  of  a  board  like 
that  is  as  different  as  a  charitably  supported  institution, 
and  a  hospital  is  different  to  a  sick  asylum.  You  might 
have  20  persons  in  a  ward  of  an  institution  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  allow  you  to  put  15  in  your  own. 

Q.  Can  any  public  body,  subject  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment, ever  do  work  with  the  same  elasticity  as  a  private, 
charitable  organisation  ? — Of  course  it  cannot. 

Q.  And  therefore  is  not  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success,  and  the  efficiency, 
and  the  economy  of  a  private  charitable  organisation  ? — 
It  is.  Give  us  a  like  one,  and  we  shut  this  place  up 
to-morrow. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  know  you  told  us  yourself 
that  you  have  done  everything  you  can,  I  think  you  said, 
to  discourage  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Martley  told  us 
the  same  thing.  You  said  your  policy  was  to  shut  out 
these  private  organisations  ? — Yes.  Let  us  qualify  that 
by  saying  that  we  never  had  enough  to  be  worth  keeping, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  encourage  it  ? — Do  you  mean  did  we 
go  round  the  country  with  our  hats  off,  begging  ? 

Q.  Certainly,  I  should  not  attribute  anything  of  the 
kind  to  you.  I  suggest  that  you  did  not  work  in 
harmony  with  institutions  like  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — On  the  contrary,  this  very  day  we  have  sent  a 
case  there  of  a  dear  old  woman  in  business  here,  asking 
them  to  deal  with  her,  as  we  thought  it  was  much  better 
to  keep  her  off  the  Poor  Law.  We  continually  do  that 
in  Poplar. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Martley  put  in  some  correspondence,  and 
told  us  of  cases  where  the  society  had  offered  to  supple- 
ment the  contributions  of  relatives  ? — Yes, 

Q.  And  the  board  preferred  to  give  out-relief.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — I  should  have  liked  to  have 
known  the  particulars  at  the  moment. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  some  correspondence  was  put  in 
with  regard  to  it  ? — I  know  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  into  that  case  ? — No,  I  remember 
all  the  circumstances.  At  the  time  we  were  not 
satisfied  that  we  could  compel  certain  people  to  con- 
tribute. The  Charity  Organisation  Society  would 
insist,  or  invariably  suggest  (I  am  not  speaking  of  Mr. 
Martley  in  particular)  that  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
could  contribute  something,  no  matter  how  scanty  their 
earnings.  That  was  disagreed  with,  and  I,  for  one, 
totally  disagreed  with  it.  Supposing  a  man  had  £1  5y.  a 
week  and  three  children.  If  you  take  Is.  6fZ.  from  that 
man  you  are  impoverishing  his  children,  and  I  will  be  no 
party  to  that.  I  may  be  wrong.  We  must  be  found 
guilty  or  otherwise,  by  our  actions,  but  I  would  be  no 
party  to  it. 

Q.  Your  view  is  that  the  relations  of  the  poor  people 
should  not  be  taught  lessons  of  responsibility — should 
not  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  their  support  ? — I  go 
further  and  say  if  we  were  living  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it 
would  be  excellent.  That  maxim,  "  Honour  thy  father 
"  and  thy  mother,"  is  an  excellent  one  for  all  of  us. 

Q.  But  the  Jews  are  still  living  in  the  days  of  Moses  ? 
— Excuse  me,  but  it  is  not  the  poor  Jew  who  contributes, 
but  the  Rothschilds  and  men  of  that  character  You 
cannot  make  a  comparison  like  that. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  Jews  of  all  classes  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians? — And 
so  does  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  Poplar  who 
has  an  income  of  anything.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
point.  It  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  shirk  my  responsibility.  I  want  to  point  out 
(and  perhaps  you  may  take  this  case  as  typical),  a 
man  in  regular  employ  is  getting  his  27s.  or  28s. 
a  week.  I  could  give  you  his  name,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  the  address.  His  mother  and  father  both 
became  chargeable  to  the  union.    We  make  an  order 
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Mr.  Crooks,    upon  this  man  to  pay  Is.  Qd.  a  week.    He  brings  to  us 
~~         four  invalid  children,  and  he  says,  "  Am  I,  then,  to 
S4  Jnly,      It  i^ecouje  a  pauper  ?  " 

Q.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case.  Four  invalid 
children  is  hardly  a  normal  case  ? — With  one  it  was  a 
case  of  rickets  ;  one  had  some  trouble  with  the  ankle,  and 
two  were  short-sighted,  and  he  put  it  to  us  

Q.  That  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things  ? — Would 

you  tilk  to  him  about  parental  responsibility — the  duty 
of  the  son  to  the  father  ? 

Q.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  case  like  that  my  sympathies 
would  be  excited  just  as  much  as  yours  ?^ — Yes,  or  any- 
body else. 

Q.  But  I  do  not  want  you,  however  deep  y^ur  sym- 
pathy, to  deal  with  a  geuei'al  question  of  this  kind  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sentiment.    I  want  to  bring  the 

same  ? — Plea=e  follow  that  up,  because  every  cas3 

you  have  used  up  to  this  moment — and  they  have  been 
very  rennote  indeed — you  have  used  as  typical.  I  have 
not  done  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  a  typical  case,  where  there  are  four  invalid 
children  ? — No,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  poverty  that  a 
man  may  have. 

Q.  Truly,  there  are  degrees  of  poverty  ? — Let  us  take 
a  man  with  four  strong,  hearty  children  ;  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  tbem  at  all.  They  can  sit  down  and  eat 
as  much  as  the  father  and  mother  at  one  me^il.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?    Starve  them  ? 

Q.  I  never  suggested  so  ? — I  would  like  the  public,  and 
you  in  particular,  to  know  that  wherever  a  man  can  pay 
we  make  him  pay,  I  a«8ure  you.  We  have  summoned  the' 
sons  to  this  board.  If  we  did  not  get  satisfaction  out  of 
them  we  then  took  them  before  a  magistrate,  and  here,  you 
notice  (I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Broodbank  has  got  it 
in  his  financial  return)  here  we  have  "contributions  from 
"  relatives  &c.,  on  account  of  maintainance,  £1,677  12s.  Iciy 
in  one  year  ;  so  that  we  can  claim  that  we  do  make 
them  pay. 

Q.  Undoubtedly,  you  recover  by  legal  proceedings 
certain  sums  from  relations  ? — But,  you  see  we  rarely  go 
to  law. 

Q.  That  was  not  quite  the  point  Mr.  Mart'ey  made.  I 
put  it  to  you,  is  not  the  moral  effect  better  if  you  get 
voluntary  contributions  from  relations  ? — I  should  think 
it  is,  and  I  want  to  say  publicly  that,  where  we  get  one 
blackguardly  son  who  refuses  to  contribute  anything  to 
his  parents'  maintenance,  you  get  ninety-nine  who  will 
sacrifice  almost  anything,  to  his  little  children's  boots,  to 
keep  mother  and  father  at  home.  You  get  a  blackguard 
now  and  then. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  well  to  encourage  that  sense 
of  responsibility — that  sense  of  family  duty  ? — We  always 
do,  that  is  why  we  give  out-relief  to  old  people. 

Q.  Come,  Mr.  Crooks  ;  you  see  Mr.  Martley's  complaint 
is,  that  you  prefer  giving  out-relief  to  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  relations  could  supplement  the  contribution 
by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  That  is  his  com- 
plaint, as  far  as  I  understand  it  ? — I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  wrong  ? — I  think  he  is  wrong  in  that 
supposition. 

Q.  But  he  quotes  a  cafe,  and  puts  in  correspondence  V — 
Well,  what  is  the  use  of  guardians  if  they  cannot  use 
their  discretion.  They  are  elected  to  represent  the  people. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  represents  itself. 

Q.  Is  not  there  rather  too  much  of  that  spirit  with  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians? — I  should  think  

Q.  Is  not  that  an  instance  of  the  arrogant  spirit  of 
which  Mr.  Martley  complains? — After  all,  it  is  a  question 
of  mannerism.  Who  would  think  you  were  a  genial  chap  ? 
Nobody,  but  you  are.  The  more  we  know  of  you  the 
better  we  like  you.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.    We  are  never  arrogant,  we  never  put  on  any  side. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  were  elected  by  the  people,  while 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  only  represent  them- 
selves ? — Yes,  and  of  course  (do  not  let  us  flinch  it)  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  does  exist  very  largely  for 
the  detection  of  impostors.  Is  not  that  so  ?  They  do  ; 
they  spend  85  per  cent,  of  their  income  in  enquiries,  and 
like  that ;  one  comfort  they  have  got — and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  they  are  entitled  to  it — they  are  never  done. 
But  I  think  they  are  sometimes.  I  was  going  to  remark 
about  your  saying  we  were  too  lax  altogether  in  giving 
•out-relief  without  insisting  upon  sons  and  daughters  coa- 
iributing.  I  should  think  you  would  have  had  an  excellent 


case  if  you  could  prove  that  our  total  expenditure  was  of 
such  a  character — that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  t2s. 
in  the  £  rates,  for  instance,  was  going  in  out  relief.  But 
we  have  already  demonstrated,  I  think  two  or  three 
times,  that  the  marvel  is  that,  with  all  our  out-relief, 
all  the  keeping  of  body  and  soul  in  the  able-bodied, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  homes  of  old  people  together,  how 
cheap  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  ;  4s.  Id.  in  Poplar,  only 
amounting  to  a  2d.  rate  in  Westminster.  Why  you  ought 
to  be  proui  of  us  ! 

Q.  Oh,  I  think  you  have  achieved  something,  Mr. 
Crooks.  I  am  not  quite  in  agreement  with  you  as  to 
what  it  is,  but  I  suggest  that  you  have  gone  out  of  your 
way  to  d'scourage  private  charity,  and  th«  organisation 
of  private  charity  ? — Oh,  never  the  organisation  of 
private  charity,  I  assure  you.  If  you  will  organise  charity 
on  a  proper  basis,  I  am  with  you,  but  it  is  the  promiscuous 
charily,  the  dropping  down  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
groun  1  to  give  somebody  something,  that  I  object  to. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  about  Canning  Town? — Here 
you  get  thrown  into  a  town  £12,000  or  £14,000  in  a  week. 
It  would  demoralise  anybody.  If  the  thmg  was  properly 
organised,  well  and  good. 

{Mr.  Eohb.)  Is  this  your  view  of  assisting  an  organisa- 
tion of  this  kind.  Listen.  This  is  a  report  over  your  own 
signature  :  "  Your  committee  fail  to  see  that  a  body  such 
"  as  the  local  committee  of  a  society  whose  methods  of 
"  carrying  on  their  own  work  do  not  meet  with  universal 
"  appr  obation,  have  any  claim  to  dictate  what  the  policy  of 
"  a  publicly  elected  bo'ly  should  be."  Is  that  your  own 
statement  ? — I  should  thmk  so  ;  after  all,  we  did  have  to 
go  through  the  fire  of  an  election,  ;  nd  the  majority  of  the 
people  knew  exactly  wt'ere  we  were  going.  You  would 
not  claim  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ([  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  them — their  met'ioils  I  do  not 
care  f<ir  very  much,  if  at  all,  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  deal  too  much  orgmi^at  on  and  too  little  charity, 
although,  generally,  I  want  more) — but  suppose  you  were 
electei  a  guardian  of  this  wird  and  came  in  here  to  hear 
cases,  you  would  think  it  rather  hard  if  a  person  came 
there  from  18,  Buckingham  Street,  and  said  you  were 
doing  wrong. 

Q.  Have  they  done  more  than  make  suggestions  to  you 
in  certain  cases  and  asked  for  your  co-operation  ? — I  don't 
think  the  question  of  co-opeiat.on  came  in.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  points  

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  co-operation  with  them? 
— Yes,  in  some  cases.  If  you  come  over  the  road  I  will 
show  you  a  few  letters. 

Q.  Mr.  Martley  complains  that  you  have  not  ? — We 
have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  men  rather  than  make 
paupers  of  them,  and  I  have  found  private  funds  to  pay 
them  throu.;h  the  Charity  Organisation  Society — to  pay 
the  men  rather  than  they  should  come  here.  I  have  got 
the  receipts  to  show  that.  They  cannot  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  arrogance. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  private  charity  is  preferable  to 
Poor  Law  relief  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it? — If  it  is 
properly  organised,  yes.  But  you  cannot  claim  private 
charity  as  a  right  jjer  se,  can  you  ? 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  attribute  most  of  your 
trouble  in  Poplar  to  the  casual  laboirrer? — Very  largely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  proportion  of 
casual  labourers  to  the  other  workers  in  Poplar  ? — No, 
but  wc  have  the  returns  we  get  from  time  to  time  from 
the  applications. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  that  connection,  ever  gone  into  the 
question  of  how  largely  the  casual  labourers  living  in 
Poplar  are  employed  out  of  Poplar? — I  think  I  said 
yesterday  that  a  great  many  were.  A  great  many  men 
go  out  of  Poplar  to  get  a  living,  and  when  they  come  back, 
and  times  are  pretty  acute,  in  addition  to  our  own  chronic 
poverty,  it  is  more  difficult  still. 

Q,  That  would  make  you  rather  like  Shoreditch  ? — No 
because  the  men  who  live  there  are  very  largely  employed 
there,  while  50  per  cent  of  ours,  perhaps,  are  migratory  ; 
there  is  not  enough  work  here  at  any  time  for  ail  our 
workers. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  men  come 
from  Canning  Town  over  the  bridge  eveiy  morning  to 
work  in  Poplar ? — Yes,  and  a  large  number  of  our  men 
go  over  there. 

Q.  To  the  docks  ?— Yes. 

Q.  I  mean  the  conditions  of  a  riverside  population  are 
not  limited  to  Poplar? — No.  but  they  would  not  include 
Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch,  you  know. 
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Q.  They  would  include  Canning  Town  ? — Oh,  yes. 

{The  Inspector.')  Do  any  of  the  dorkers  live  in  Bethnal 
Oreen  and  Shoreditch  ? — A  few  ;  I  could  not  say  no 
dock  labourer  lived  at  Bethnal  G-reen.  This  little  illus- 
tration might  be  useful  to  you.  I  have  had  to  do  dock 
labouring  in  my  time.  I  have  met  a  man  from  Bethnal 
Oreen  and  asked  him  :  "  How  are  you  gett  ng  on  ?  " 
"Oh,  all  right,"  would  be  the  reply  ;  •'!  picked  up  a 
"  couple  of  bob  last  night."  "  How  did  you  manage 
"  that,"  I  would  ask.  "  Oh,"  he  would  reply,  "  I  sang 
"  my  way  home."  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  would 
not  get  a  Poplar  man  to  do. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Surely  the  conditions  are  very  similar  in 
Shadwell  ? — I  should  think  they  were  ;  very  largely. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  St.  George's  East  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  And  in  Bermondsey  ? — Bermondsey  we 
have  dealt  with — or,  rather,  Rotherhithe. 

Q.  We  have  been  dealing  with  it  from  the  point  of 
finances,  but  I  am  now  on  the  casual  libour?— I  should 
think  there  are  a  great  many  more  people.  There  are 
nice  parts  about  Bermondsey  that  we  have  not  got,  you 
know — better  neighbourhoods,  large  shops  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Q.  But,  still,  the  casual  labourer  would  be  a  trouble  in 
Bermondsey  as  well  as  here? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  should  say  all 
the  riparian  parishes  suifer  the  same  thing. 

Q.  All  along  the  river? — Yes,  the  sime  kind  of  thing 
from  the  Tower  on  this  side  to  Canning  Town,  and  on 
the  other  side  down,  perhaps  to  Deptford  Broadway. 

Q.  And  they  have  all  been  affected  by  that  which  has 
affected  Poplar  ? — No,  not  quite  so  much  on  that  side  as 
this.  There  are  the  Surrey  Commercial  and  the  wharves 
there.  If  Mr.  Broodbank  will  pay  attention,  he  will 
know  what  I  mean.  You  see,  comiai.;  from  London 
Bridge  right  down  to  Lower  Watergate,  veiy  near,  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  we 
have  not  got  on  this  side  for  dock  labourers.  And  then 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  is  very  much  more  engaged 
than  we  are  on  this  side. 

Q.  Is  the  Albert  Dock  on  this  side ?— Yes.  Of  course, 
you  tap  the  population  of  Canning  Town. 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  get  as  far  as  Tilbury  ? — Oh,  well  ; 
if  you  lived  where  I  do  you  would  know  something  about 
Tilbury.  You  would  have  somebody  at  the  door  every 
morning  for  the  fare  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  casual  labourer  gets  more  work 
now  than  he  did  10  or  11  years  ago? — Weil,  it  is  an 
arguable  point.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  he  does,  and  I 
think  we  have  added  rather  to  another  class  of  casual 
worker,  and  that  is  we  have  got  cisual  women  workers 
now,  a  thing  that  did  not  exist  10  years  ago,  and  which  has 
added  considerably  to  our  disadvantages. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  class  of  casual  woman 
worker  has  been  largely  created  by  your  policy  of  out-door 
relief  ?— Do  I  think  so  ?    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  to  any  extent  that  is 
true  ? — No,  I  do  not  ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  think  there 
has  grown  up  in  our  midst  a  system  of  trade  and  working 
which  did  not  exist  10  or  15  years  ago.  Say,  M  iconochie's 
came  down  here,  and  that  goes  on  to  Morton's  where  the 
work  was  pretty  s'eady  and  regular  all  the  year  round. 
Packing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  quiteant  w  inlustry 
which  has  sprung  up.  And  then  there  is  the  everlasting 
— what  shall  I  call  him  ? — the  captain  of  in'lustry,  who  is 
a  kind  of  foreman  or  manager  in  a  works,  wno  is  cutting 
down  labour  ;  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  the 
alteration  of  the  public  taste,  say,  from  jam  to  marma- 
lade, or  a  thousand  things  which  necessitates  the  women 
being  kept  regularly.  But  they  sudden'y  discover  a 
number  of  poor  people  in  the  distiict — a  rtservoir  for 
casual  labour,  Mr.  Davy  called  it — the  fact  is,  there  are 
thousands  of  these  women  on  the  look-out  for  a  day's 
work.  The  employer  sees  the  advantage,  and  takes  them 
m\  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Q.  Your  attitude,  I  understand,  is  that  casual  labour 
for  women  is  subsidized  by  the  Poor  Law  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employer? — We  did  not  begin  that.  You  said, 
"  Do  we  create  it?"  We  are  victims  of  circumstances. 
We  do  not  create  it.  The  employer  of  labour,  if  he  can 
take  a  woman  on  for  three  days,  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
paying  her  a  full  week's  money  ;  and  there  you  have  the 
introduction  of  piecework.  I  will  give  you  a  simple 
illustration.  Bryant  &  May's  found  it  convenient  to  have 
women  about  who  could  take  their  work  home.  God 
help  the  home  !    But  they  take  it  to  the  place  which 


shelters  them,  at  2\d.  a  gross,  and  are  only  paid  for  what    -^r.  Crooit. 

they  do.    The  baiiy  is  cross,  or  somebody  is  ill  in  the   

house — and  tnen  you  know  how  little  thoy  can  do.    Does  -Tuly. 

it  never  occur  t  )  you  that  they  would  not  try  to  offer   

somebody  in  Majfair  2d.  a  gross  for  making  matuh- 
boxes  ? 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  or  reasonable  comparison  ? — It  is  a 
convenience  to  the  employer  of  labour. 

Q.  We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  topic  ? — I  am  all  too 
serious  about  it.  I  k' ow  t'lat  t'le  poverty  on  the  one 
hand  creates  the  idleness  on  the  other. 

Q.  If  a  woman  can,  by  honest  work,  earn  a  little 
money  at  home  in  her  spare  time,  do  you  see  any  objec- 
tion to  it  ? — Well,  I  have  my  own  opinion  abo 't  the 
woman  eariiii  g  in  what  is  called  her  soare  time.  I  know 
of  no  woman  who  has  two  or  three  little  children  t  >  look 
after,  who  has  spare  tinie.  Tl  ey  cannot  have  spare  time, 
but  I  point  ih  s  "ut,  that,  owing  tT  the  casual  labour  of 
the  hus'iand,  or  the  sickness  of  the  husband,  or  the  very 
bad  pay  of  tl  e  husband,  she  is  compelled  to  accept  work 
of  this  character  to  eke  out  an  existence.  Hei.ce  I  am 
reminded  of  Bryant  &  May's  match-boxe^.  Therefore, 
for  convenience,  w  )rk  is  uiytn  out  to  a  contractor,  who 
in  turn  sublets  it  to  these  poor  women,  and  so  the  casual 
labour. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  they  gave  it  out  ? — I  did. 

Q.  Now  you  say  they  sive  it  to  a  contractor? — I 
understand  it  gots  through  a  contractor,  but  the  same 
thing  applies. 

Q.  Then  you  amend  that  statement  ? — I  do  not  amend 
it  to  relieve  them,  or  any  other  persin  who  e  np'oys 
contract  Libour,  from  their  responsibility.  I  do  no:  ;  I 
cannot  do  that.  But  if  I  employ  sjmebody  to  do 
something  for  me,  and  he  sweats  sjmeboily  eisd,  I  am 
still  the  guilty  party. 

Q.  We  heard  something  of  that  sort  with  regard  to 
Canwrighi's,  the  clothing  contractors? — And  if  you 
could  prore  it  the  contract  would  be  cancelled,  and  I 
think  my  board  will  be  with  me. 

Q.  We  wi'l  see  you  about  that  in  confidence  after  the 
Inquiiy? — Give  it  to  Mr.  Davy,  I  do  not  want  it. 

Q.  No,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  will  just  put  it  to  you — 
is  it  not  curious  that  the  growth  of  that  class  of  casual 
women  labour  should  have  coincide  i  with  the  new  policy 
of  your  board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  We  were  a  large  manuf  icturing  district,  ship- 
building and  that  sort  of  thing  went  oa  all  round  here, 
and  Mr.  Broodbank  will  probably  prompt  you  on  the 
point.  We  used  to  have  a  great  many  ships  coming  to 
the  do' ks  ;  but  the  whole  thing  was  changed  by  larger 
ships  being  built.  I  have  seen  along  this  quay  which 
faces  you  now  20  or  30  barques  or  brigs  from  the  West 
Indies  with  from  250  to  600  tons  of  sugar  in  hogsheads 
there,  employing  a  large  number  of  men  to  unload  them. 
You  used  to  get  them  half-a  crown  a  day  and  the  plus — 
Mr.  Broodbank  will  inform  you  of  the  technicality  of 
plus — not  slush,  please. 

Q.  Mr.  Broodbank  knows  a  good  deal  about  sugar? — 
The  result  of  the  larger  ships,  and  the  increased  speed 
between  the  West  Indies  and  ourselve.^  was  this,  that 
10  barques  were  done  away  with,  the  5,000  ton  steamer 
being  substituted.  There  go  all  the  men  at  once.  That 
has  been  going  on — a  gradual  process. 

{The  Inspector.)  Where  does  the  5,000  ton  steamer  go 
to  ? — Into  the  West  India  Di)ck.  It  began,  say,  with  a 
2,000  ton  one,  and  then  a  5,000  ton  one,  and  now  we  have 
comparatively  no  small  craft  come  in.  The  tonnaye  may 
be  as  great,  but  the  method  of  carrying  it  is  entirely 
different.  The  industrial  condition  has  entirely  changed. 
If  you  doubt  my  word  I  have  a  picture  here. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  is  so. 
But  you  said  that  the  condition  of  the  casual  libourer 
is  really  better  with  regard  to  employment  than  it  w^s 
10  years  ago? — I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  an  arguable  question  ? — I  did, 
because  Mr.  Martley  had  said  so.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
counter  to  him. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  understood  they  are  fewer. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  If  you  carry  your  mind  back.  In  1889 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  but  casu  d  labour,  and  after 
1889  the  dock  company  takes  up  a  number  oi  permineut 
hands.  Supposing  there  is  nothing  in  the  Loudon  Docks 
to-morrow,  they  will  be  sent  to  the  Albait,  or  even 
Tilbury  Docks  ;  so  that  men  are  transferred  from  place 
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to  place,  where  originally  the  men  were  kept  on  cleaning 
warehouses,  and  doing  a  variety  of  things. 

{The  Inspector.)  There  is  better  organisation  ? — Better 
organisation  now  than  then,  which  meant!  a  bigger 
advantage  to  the  employer,  but  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to  the  worker  ;  and  where  there  are  20  men  to  do  10 
men's  work,  then  the  cheapest  man  gets  the  job,  or  the 
strongest. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  According  to  the  evidence  we  had  from 
Seedsman,  who  came  from  the  Millwall  Docks,  the  pay  is 
by  no  means  bad  ? — No  ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  answer  that  question  now  ? 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  the  pay  is  as  much  as  £2  15s.  3d. 
per  week — by  no  means  bad  pay  ?— Just  wait.  A  man 
has  to  do  twice  as  much  work  now  as  he  had  to  do 
10  years  or  12  years  ago,  so  that  only  the  strongest  man 
can  stand  up  to  it.  Even  at  this  moment  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  work  two  weeks  consecutively 
among  the  corn.  I  want  to  say  this  here  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  and  yourself  in  particular.  The 
rats  is,  say,  about  £2  15s.  a  week,  or  £1  15s.,  or  whatever 
it  was  that  was  read  out  here.  I  will  not  quarrel.  It 
averaged  £1  17s.  for  the  whole  year.  £2  15s.  3d.  for  one 
particular  week  was  for  a  gang — note  that,  and  Carey 
was  supposed  to  be  in  No.  4  gang,  and  No.  4  gang 
averaged  £1  17s.  a  week,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  We  have  the  books  ? — I  know,  but  not  the  men's 
names.  Supposing  there  are  six  here,  including  myself 
and  yourself,  and  we  were  in  No.  4  gang  V 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  get  my  share  ? — You  look 
as  if  you  would  be  sharp  enough  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
you  would  do  your  share  of  the  work,  but  you  would 
be  there  when  the  swag  was  shared  out.  The  point 
is,  say  there  are  six  men  in  No.  4  gang  to  do  a  day's 
work  to-day.  Any  expert  will  tell  you  that  the  dust 
produces  an  effect  on  a  man  very  like  consumption.  A 
man  finds  it  impossible,  perhaps,  to  turn  out  to-morrow  ; 
he  cannot  do  it.  Suppose  I  was  knocked  down  to-day, 
and  somebody  takes  my  place.  The  next  day  Mr.  Oxley 
is  down  ;  somebody  takes  bis  place,  next  day  Mr.  Davy, 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Broodbank,  and  then  yourself,  and 
perhaps  during  that  week  we  only  get  one  day  in.  But 
No.  4  gang  still  exists,  because  some  poor  fellow  is 
outside  and  jumped  into  our  place,  but  when  the  money 
is  shared  out  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  impossible  for 
that  man  (you  read  out  they  get  £1  17s.  Qd.  on  an 
avtrage)  to  know  that  Carey,  or  Oxley,  or  anybody  did 
get  that  £1  17s.  The  words  you  read  out  were  not 
Mis.  Carey's  words  to  Mr.  Balfour.  On  that  very  day 
Carey  was  not  at  home  ;  Car  ey  was  hungry  ;  Carey  was 
working  out  that  three-f ennyworth  of  bacon  bones,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  positive  fact,  I  have  so  far  convinced 
myself  that  that  was  the  case  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  help  him  to  feed  his  children  this  week — in  a  poor 
manner,  I  know, but  I  believe  in  the  bona  fides  of  the  man. 

Q.  But  what  became  of  the  £1  17s.  a  week  ? — He  only 
worked  one  day  in  that  gang. 

Q.  That  was  at  his  own  option,  was  it  not? — How 
could  it  be  option  to  a  man  if  he  breaks  down  in  health  V 

Q.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  in  these  diys,  when 
trade  unions  are  all  looking  after  the  interests  of 
these  men,  they  are  allowed  to  work  so  hard,  and  under 
su^h  conditions,  that  it  is  injurious  to  health  ? — I  suggest 
that  no  man  could  go  and  work  among  corn,  no  matter 
what  the  union  is,  without  getting  the  dust  on  his  chest, 
and  you  have  not  invented  anything  to  day  to  do  away 
with  that. 

Q.  Surely  they  lave  pneumatic  elevators,  and  all  kinds 
of  things  ? — Lots  of  things,  but  they  never  get  rid  of  th^ 
dust,  no  more  than  motor  cars.  The  dust  is  there.  I 
am  serious  about  it.  This  work  is  all  piece  work.  They 
unload  it  at  so  much  a  quarter,  and  the  average  is  struck. 
There  might  be  24  men  in  No.  4  gang  in  a  week.  And 
please  do  understand  the  difference  between  what  are 
called  "toe-rags"  and  others.  Those  who  are  so  called 
deal  with  corn.  They  are  a  different  class  of  men  to 
the  ordinary  casual  docker.  The  stevedores  have  a 
union,  and  some  of  the  corn  porters  have.  The  large 
majority  of  casual  labouieis  in  London  have  no  union  to 
protect  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  dockers'  union  ? — There  is  the  dockeis' 
union.  It  is  tremendously  strong  in  Cardiff  and  outlying 
potts,  but  not  quite  so  strong  in  London. 

Q.  A  man  might  stay  away  from  causes  other  than 
dust  ? — Oh,  he  might  :  I  do  not  want  to  defend  the  men. 


A  man  might  get  a  drop  'oo  much,  and  be  away  ;  but  do 
not  let  us  say  every  man  who  is  poor  is  a  drunkard. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Carey's  medical  man.  Have  you 
any  medical  evidence  that  he  was  unable  to  work  at  that 
time  ? — No,  but  he  did  not  apply  to  us  for  any  help  until 
nearly  two  months  after  the  incident. 

Q.  Did  you  know  we  were  given  his  average  wage  for 
a  period  covering  that  ? — You  might  take  it  for  a  year. 
He  might  be  called  one  of  the  fourth  gang,  and  never  go 
near  the  docks  for  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  Carey  iell  you  what  he  earned  on  an  average  ? 
— He  said  that  week  he  earned  4s.  6d. 

Q.  On  an  avemge  ? — No.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
could,  any  moie  than  you  could,  strike  an  average. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence,  other  than  his  own  state- 
ment, about  these  matters  ?  —  One  or  two  of  his 
workmates. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  official  of  the  dock  companies? 
— I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand.  The  dock 
companies  pay  so  much.  I  understand  they  have 
20  gangs.  "The  gangers  get  the  money,  but  they  cannot 
prove  that  every  man  gets  his  share  of  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  ganger  of  the  gang? — I  have 
not,  but  I  am  told  he  can  be  produced. 

Q.  He  would  be  the  best  person  to  see  ? — The  point 
there  is  comparatively  unimportant.  We  were  dealing 
with  casual  labour.  I  want  to  show  you  that  it  might  be 
possible,  even  in  the  case  o^  Carey,  for  a  man  to  be  called 
one  of  No.  4  gang,  and  for  the  poor  fellow  to  be  doing 
nothing.  He  may  be  an  impostor ;  I  do  not  think 
he  is. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crooks  one 
question.  When  Mrs.  Carey  made  that  statement  before 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  you  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
statement  she  made  was  true  ? — No,  and  from  informa- 
tion received  since,  I  believe  it  was  true.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  work  has  fallen  off,  too,  in  regard  to- 
sailmabers,  shipwrights,  mast  and  blockmakers,  &c.  They 
have  all  lost  their  work. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  an  important  return  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  put  in  as  to  the  usual  occupations  of 
applicants  for  out-door  relief.  I  think  it  came  before  the 
board  in  November — October  or  November — of  last  year. 
Mr.  Crooks,  have  you  a  copy  of  that  ? — I  have  not  one 
here  ;  I  daresay  it  could  be  found.  I  have  a  report  of  the 
district  committee  in  my  band. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  It  is  a  return  of  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  applicants  relieved  ? — 

{Mr.  Liuisburij.)  Let  us  have  the  date. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  The  date  I  have  got  is  October  21st,  1905. 

{Mr.  Lansburi/.)  I  suggest  before  it  is  read  we  have 
the  minutes.  We  had  a  report  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  could  not  publish. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  not  there  a  return  of  the  same  kind' 
with  regard  to  the  distress  committee  ? — We  have  trades 
and  classificatioLS. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  some  mistake  about  this. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  we  got  it  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  not  the  minutes  of  that  date. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  here  a  summary  of  a  return 
furnished  to  the  guardians,  prepared  for  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
relief,  exclusive  of  relief  to  casual  poor,  was  applied  for 
and  granted  during  12  months  to  the  quarter  ended  at 
Lady-Day  last.  At  the  bottom  there  is  an  important 
table.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  relieved, 
their  usual  occupations,  &c.  I  will  put  it  to  Mr  Crooks,, 
and  if  it  is  incorrect  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Is  it  a  document  or  a  newspaper  report  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  This  is  a  report  in  the  East  London 
Advertiser  ? — Almost  like  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Q.  Or  the  Pioneer  ? — Ob,  that  is  absolutely  all  right. 

{Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  is  the  data,  of  your  report  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  October  21,  1905.  There  were  apparently 
3,351  applications  for  relief,  and  2,290  were  on  account 
of  w  ant  of  work.  I  will  put  the  figures  to  Mr.  Crooks  ? — 
I  suppose  we  may  take  it  generally  that  they  were  largely 
casual  labourers  ;  or  labourers — the  distinction  is  dock 
labourers  and  general  labourers.  There  are  hawkers,, 
fishmongers,  coopers — I  do  not  see  why  they  put 
coopers  in. 
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Q.  Were  there  250  in  the  building  trade  out  of  work? — 
Yes,  mine  is  rather  less. 

Q.  Tailoring,  shoemaking  and  clothing  trades,  103  ? — 
I  have  nothing  like  that.    I  have  carmen. 

Q.  Printing,  bookbinding  and  other  paper  trades  22? — 
It  is  very  difficult  when  you  get  these  trades.  A  fellow 
who  wants  to  do  something  describes  himself  as  a 
gentleman. 

Q.  One  can  whittle  down  anything  in  that  way.  We 
must  take  the  returns  generally  for  what  they  are  worth? 
— I  should  have  taken  the  returns  from  the  distress 
committee  as  giving  an  idea  of  what  the  majority  were. 

Q.  I  will  put  my  figures  to  you,  and  you  can  tell  me 
whether  they  are  correct  according  to  yours  ? 

(^The  Insp'ctor.)  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
they  correspond. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Furnishing  trades  87  ?— No,  I  have  90 
skilled  and  23  unskilled. 

Q.  Engineering,  shipbuilding  and  metal  trades,  212. — 
It  doesn't  work  out  like  that ;  I  daresay  it  does  though. 
Mine  is  more  than  that — 290  shipbuilding. 

Q.  This  is  for  the  March  quarter — food,  drink  and 
tobacco  trades,  52  ? — I  have  not  got  that  here  ;  I  expect 
they  have  all  gone  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Carmen,  108  ?— I  have  127. 

Q.  Seamen,  watermen,  lightermen  and  stevedores,  48? 
; — I  have  not  got  that  under  that  heading. 

Q.  Match  factory  hands,  30  ? — I  should  call  them 
unskilled. 

Q.  There  were  only  30  match  factory  hands,  apparently  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Commercial  occupations,  12  ;  professional  occupa- 
tions, 4  ;  domestic  servants,  84  ;  general  or  casual 
labourers,  1,278.    Would  that  be  right  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Persons  without  any  occupations,  108  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  before  we  leave  that,  where  do 
we  get  the  large  number  of  people  in  the  confectionery 
trade,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  McCullum  ? — This  laree  number 
of  people  in  the  confectionery  trade  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
McCullum  were  in  pretty  regular  employment.  They 
were  not  applying  for  relief. 

Q.  He  told  us  that  1,500  were  out  of  work? — Very 
likely  ;  these  figures  by  no  means  denote  the  number  of 
people  who  were  out.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  job  for 
.us  if  every  person  who  was  out  of  work  applied. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  Mr.  McCullum's  evidence. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  explanation  is  that  they  might 
have  some  other  job  ? — Take  an  ordinary  man  in  regular 
work.  Perhaps,  after  a  year  or  two,  he  would  be  a  few 
months  out.  He  would  not  be  so  low  down  then  as  to 
«ome  to  us.    He  has  not  begun  to  pawn. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  understood  Mr.  McCullum  to  say  there 
was  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  work  in  Bow  and 
Bromley  engaged  in  the  confectionery  trades.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  certain  figures  he  gave  applied  to  the 
whole  of  London,  and  he  said  they  applied  locally  ? — 
Very  likely  ;  put  it  another  way  ;  it  may  help  you.  Say 
there  are  2,000  out  of  work  in  the  confectionery  trade. 
We  suppose  they  join  the  ranks,  very  largely,  oE  the 
women  who  seek  casual  employment.  Thiy  would 
be  asked  "  where  have  you  been  working "  ?  "  At 
"  So-and-so's"  they  would  reply — and  if  they  had  been  out 
of  work  only  a  little  time  they  would  stand  a  good  chance 
of  getting  other  work.  They  would  not  have  sunk  so 
low  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  for  relief.  Most  of  them 
would  be  young  people,  young  women  who  certainly 
would  not  come  to  us,  but  look  out  for  other  work,  such 
as  domestic  service. 

Q.  Listen  to  Mr.  McCullum's  evidence.  "(Q)  What 
"  would  you  say  roughly  is  the  total  employed  first  directly 
"  by  the  confectionery  trade  down  here  ? — At  the  very 
"  least  about  10,000.  (Q)  And  then  indirectly  how  many? 

" — There  are  so  many — such  as  boxmakers          (Q)  Prin- 

"ters,  and  so  on? — I  could  not  tell  you  entirely.  I 
"  should  say  we  employ  indirectly  more  different  trades 
"  than  any  other  business  you  can  mention.    (Q)  But,  at 

"any  rate,  taking  those  directly  employed  at  10,000  ? 

"  — 10,000  at  the  very  least.  (Q)  Of  those  a  quarter,  that 
"is  2,500,  would  be  out  of  employment  in  the  winter? — 
"  They  have  been  since  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
"  (Q)  That  is  partly  due  to  bad  trade  and  partly  to 
■"  economic  conditions  as  the  Sugar  Convention  ?  "  Do 


you  think  it  is  possible  there  could  have  been  2,500  people 
in  the  confectionery  trade  out  of  employment  down  here 
without  some  of  them  gettiug  into  that  return  ? — Oh,  yes. 
Most  of  these  would  have  mothers  and  fathers. 

Q.  I  hope  we  have  all  had  at  some  time  or  other  ? — I 
mean  they  had  homes  they  could  go  to. 

Q.  Surely  not  all,  Mr.  Crooks? — I  should  think  bo, 
very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  2,500  unemployed  were 
all  young  people  with  homes  to  go  to  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  ;  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.  If 
you  went  to  some  of  these  works  and  see  the  thousands 
of  women  pouring  out,  you  would  see  most  young  people. 

Q.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  McCullum  that  these  people 
lived  at  Hackney,  and  only  about  20  per  cent,  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  all,  and  he  would  not  accept  that.  Do 
you  think,  in  view  of  this  return,  his  evidence  could  be 
regarded  as  very  reliable  ? — I  should  say  reliable  indeed. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  2,500  people  down  here  ? — 
What  do  you  mean,  down  here  ? 

Q.  I  take  it  "  down  here  "  means  down  here  in  this 
district  ? — You  mean  they  might  live  about  Mile  End, 
or  Old  Ford,  or  Bow. 

Q.  I  understood  that  Mr.  McCullum  was  called  to 
speak  about  Poplar  ? — Very  largely  about  Bow  and  Old 
Ford.  2,500  would  not  be  very  many  spread  over  the 
district. 

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  none 
came  here  for  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  of  that. 
I  could  find  you  one  or  two  secretaries  in  this  room  at 
present  who  would  say  that  209  or  300  men  could  be  put 
out  of  employment  who  would  never  come  to  us. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  got  the  return  in  front  of  you 
that  Mr.  Robb  has  quoted.  Ju^t  look  at  it,  Mr.  Crooks, 
and  you  will  see  there  are  som'i  other  points  to  he  made 
besides  those  Mr.  Robb  is  making. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  But  there  is  a  proper  time  to  make  them. 
Apparently  the  return  has  been  found.  Now,  perhaps,  I 
might  have  a  copy  ? — It  is  just  about  what  you  said. 

Q.  And  what  I  put  to  you  from  the  newspapers  was 
correct  ? — Yes,  the  figures  were — you  did  not  read  them 
all — not  while  I  had  these  in  front  of  me. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  McCullum's 
evidence,  and  you  will  see  that  he  ?ays  distinctly  what  he 
meant  by  "  down  here."  "  I  may  say  our  business  is  a 
"  combination  in  the  East  End  :  we  employ  thousands 
"  altogether  directly  or  indirectly.  (Q)  Your  own  firm? 
" — Two  firms  alone.  (Q)  You  were  speaking  then,  not 
"  of  your  own  firm,  but  of  the  confectionery  trade  in  the 
"East  End?— Yes.  (Q)  Several  other  firms  ?— Yes. 
"  Two  firms  only  employ  5,000  hands  directly  with  those 
"  outside  who  are  employed  indirectly  "  ? — I  remember 
what  he  said  very  well. 

Q.  You  had  better  have  the  evidence  in  front  of  you  ? 
— There  is  a  confectionery  works  immediately  over  the 
border  somewhere  at  the  top  of  Devon's  Road  here  ;  not 
Devon's  Road,  Bow  Common  Lane. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Look  at  ?— 

{Afr.  Grant.)  Look  at  the  page  I  gave  you,  and  read 
that  down.  "  (Q)  The  distress  is  increasing  here  every 
"  year  ? — We  get  poorer.  The  best  o^  the  inhabitants  are 
"  going  out  leaving  only  the  poor  to  struggle  on  by  them- 
"  selves.  (Q)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  year  1903,  and 
"  the  winter  of  1903-4.  Was  the  distress  then  acute? — 
"  Yes,  it  was.  (Q)  Did  it  get  worse  or  better  next  year  ? — 
"  It  seemed  to  me  to  get  worse  in  1904-5." 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Just  look  at  this  :  "  (Q)  Do  not  you 
"  know  that  90  per  cent. — from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
"  confectionery  employees  live  out  of  Poplar.  So  those 
"  figures  have  not  any  bearing  ? — I  should  not  believe  it. 
"  (Q)  You  are  basing  your  evidence  on  the  assumption 
"that  they  live  in  Poplar? — That  must  be.  Hundreds 
"  live  in  Poplar — in  the  borough  of  Poplar — that  is  Poplar, 
"  Bromley,  and  Bow."  So  that  Mr.  McCullum's  evidence 
was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  confectionery 
trade  employees  live  in  Poplar  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
care  ;  we  say  there  must  be  2,500  people  out  of  employ- 
ment who  never  come  near  us. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  probable? — I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Q.  Not  one  in  the  particular  trade  ? — Wait  a  minute. 
You  see  you  have  missed  "food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
"  trades  "  in  which  you  have  93  persons.  There  may  be 
some  of  them  included  in  that. 


Mr.  Crooks, 
24  July. 
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Mr.  Crooks.        Q.  52  I  make  it  ? — 52,  and  41  persons  relieved.  You 

  have  carmen.     Are  not  they  just  as  likely  to  be  ern- 

24  July.       ployed  in  the  work.    Seamen,  watermen  and  lightermen 
— lightermen  might  be  engaged  in  confectionery  work. 

Q.  In  making  sweets? — Were  not  we  talking  of 
kindred  trades  ? 

Q.  No,  the  10,000  were  directly  employed  ? — No,  we  are 
talking  about  carrying,  box  making,  and  all  the  other 
things. 

Q.  That  was  additional  :  Mr.  McCullum  said  10,000 
were  directly  employed  ? — A  carman  running  round  with 
confectionery — even  he  is  directly  employed  in  con- 
fectionery work. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the 
famous  resolution  of  thfi  board  of  October,  1904 — the 
resolution  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  men  under  Artic'e  10. 
Mr.  Crooks,  in  your  judgment  wns  that  resolution  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  marked  pauperism  of  the  time 
towards  the  end  of  1904  ? — Oh,  the  eifect,  certainlj'. 

Q.  Do  you  class  it  as  the  effect  of  the  pauperism  that 
existed  ? — No,  the  need  for  relief,  not  the  pauperism — the 
need  for  help,  that  is  administered  in  a  quarter  that  even 
you  and  I  cannot  argue  about. 

Q.  Immediately  you  passed  that  rcolution  theout-f'oor 
relief  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  ? — I  should  think 
very  likely,  but  there  have  been  hundreds  of  applicants 
before,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  large  meeting 
held  in  these  premises  that  we  adjou'ned  the  board,  and 
that  Mr. Martley  told  you  about.  "What  we  were  anxious 
to  do  under  Article  10  was  that  these  men  might  be 
relieved  without  being  degraded. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  the  passing  of  that  resolution  brought 
about  the  very  trouble,  the  very  evil  you  wished  to 
avoid  ? — Did  it  ?  I  do  not  think  it  did.  What  evil  were 
we  trying  to  avoid,  except  the  evil  of  hunger  ? 

Q.  I  take  it  your  policy  all  along  has  been  so  far  as 
possible  to  extinguish  pauperism  ? — Ob,  no.  Our  policy 
was  to  extinguish  pauperism,  but  we  realised  our  respon- 
sibility. Above  everything  else  we  had  iu  our  minds  at 
that  moment  was  to  keep  the  men  fit  to  work,  and  not  to 
reduce  them  by  starvation  and  so  make  them  unemploy- 
able ;  and  if  they  have  little  children  that  they  too  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  grow  up. 

Q.  When  it  became  known  you  had  passed  this  resolu- 
tion to  relieve  able-bodied  men,  the  relief  offices  were 
crowded  with  applicants  ? — Yes,  they  were,  but  you  must 
not  forget  there  was  no  infringement  of  the  Poor  Law 
Order,  and  every  person,  whoever  they  were,  was  relieved 
in  accordance  with  the  law  laid  down,  and  relieved  after 
investigation,  except  in  a  solitary  case  or  two,  which  I 
think  we  could  prove  more  than  you  could  about,  but  the 
fact  was,  we  relieved  them  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  then  it  was  only  after  investigation  and 
proof  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  that  they  were  relieved 
in  any  case.  Now,  at  the  conclusioa  of  the  day,  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  work  it  up  for  to-morrow,  I  state  that 
in  no  case  has  relief  been  given  illegally  so  far  as  this 
board  knows. 

Q.  Have  you  read  or  heard  the  evidence  of  the  relieving 
officers  ? — I  was  here  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  not  you  gather  that  the  iovestigations  were 
largely  confined  to  the  applicants'  own  statements  ? — No, 


I  did  not.  You  see  I  was  living  on  the  spot,  and  I  was 
in  here  every  day.  I  saw  what  was  gains;  on,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  good  enough  to  allow  us 
to  appoint  investigators,  and  relief  was  only  given  once 
without  a  report  from  the  committee  of  investigation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  two  of  the  relieving  officers  say  that 
when  a  member  of  the  committee  sought  to  put  searching 
questions,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  objected  ? 
— I  did.  Now  you  are  really  to  put  that  question  of  Mr. 
Diamond's  in  the  same  juxtaposition  

Q.  I  am  dealing  with  the  cases  that  came  before  the 
committee  ? — You  do  not  deny  then,  do  you,  there  was 
an  investigation,  even  though  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Diamond  ? 

Q.  I  am  following  your  own  point.  You  say  every 
case  was  reported  on  by  the  committee.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  the  committee  behaved  properly  in 
restraining  one  member  from  putting  proper  and  search- 
ing questions? — Whenever  I  was  present  I  never  allowed 
any  member  to  be  extinguished,  although  I  sometimes 
felt  he  was  exceedingly  foolish,  but  I  would  not  believe 
without  far  more  evidence  that  questions  put  to  a  man 
which  were  laughed  at  were  relevant  questions.  I  might 
have  gone  further,  and  the  information  was  brought  to 
me  and  conveyed  in  some  round-about  manner  to  Mr. 
Davy,  that  the  stereotyped  question  put  to  every  woman 
who  come  into  the  room  by  that  gentleman  was — Have 
you  a  dinger's  machine?  That  is  not  a  fair  question  to 
put  to  people,  and  it  is  not  right,  and  you  could  not 
wonder  if  somebody  else  laughed  at  it  and  remarks  were 
made.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a  committee 
was  for  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  I  really  do  uot  think  I  am  to  be 
examined  by  you  at  present.  That  may  come  later  on? 
— I  am  afraid  you  are  being,  perhaps  unconsciously. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  two  of  the  relieving 
officers,  that  when  Mr.  Diamond  put  proper  questions 
such  as — where  were  you  last  employed.  Why  did  you 
leave  your  employment  and  so  forth  he  was  told  to 
shut  up  ? — And  suppose  he  was  told.    Did  he  shut  up? 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point  ? — I  am  sure  be  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  a  man  said  he  would  not  go 
to  work  because  he  had  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  Southwark,  the  committee  said  ''  Hear,  hear  "  ? 
— The  committee  done  what  ? 

{The  Impecior.)  Was  Mr.  Crooks  present.  I  think  he 
was  not? — No.    I  only  attended  one  Bow  committee. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Does  that  kind  of  thing  commend  itself  to 
you  as  proper  investigation  ? — You  are  asking  me  to 
pass  judgment  on  my  brother  guardians.  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  do  it.  Committees  were  created  by  law  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  private  investigations  which 
should  not  be  made  public,  and  I  hope  you  are  proud  of 
your  witness. 

Q.  Do  you  agr^e  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  province  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  put  searching  questions 
to  applicants  ? — Certainly  I  do.  A  committee  is  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  And  that  he  should  not  be  interrupted  by  any  other 
rrember  ? — The  fact  of  there  being  interruption  points  t& 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  committee. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  You  are  very  interesting,  Mr.  Crooks,, 
but  we  must  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  July  25th,  1906. 


(Mr.  Bird.)  Before  you  commence  your  proceedings 
to-day,  I  have  been  requested  by  a  large  number  of  rate- 
payers to  say  that  this  Inquiry  would  not  be  so  prolonged 
if  the  expenses  were  not  being  paid  out  of  the  local  rates. 

(The  Inspector.)  Oh,  do  not  say  that. 

(J/r.  Bird.)  And  they  feel  strongly,  sir,  and  very 


strongly,  that  it  has  been  prolonged  the  past  two  days  by 
nearly  every  question  that  has  been  answered  by  the 
witness  being  followed  by  a  five  minutes'  speech  ;  and 
they  feel  very  strongly  on  this  matter. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  Sixteen  days  to  be  fired  at  and  you 
must  not  hit  back. 
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Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.  ;  recalled,  aud  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Robb.)  Mr.  Crooks,  I  understood  you  yesterday 
to  jnstify  the  board's  policy  in  regard  to  out-door 
relief  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  something  you  said  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  June  4th,  I  think  it  was,  1905.  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  News  and  Chronicle.  You  said  :  "  So  long 
"  as  they  continue  giving  out-door  relief,  and  so  long  as 
"  they  paid  for  it  out  of  the  rates,  so  long  would  they  be 
"  allowed  to  do  it.  The  question  was,  if  they  were 
"  going  on  indefinitely  without  making  an  effort,  where 
"  was  it  to  stop  ?  Tbe  system  they  thought  was  going  to 
"  be  a  success  had  not  worked  out  a  success."  Did  you 
say  that  ? — I  should  think  very  likely  I  did. 

Q.  And  yet  you  continued  the  same  system  after  that 
the  following  winter? — Yes,  wait  a  minute.  What  we 
hoped  and  believed  was  that  labour  would  have  been 
organized — that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  have 
stepped  in  and  would  have  helped  us. 

Q.  Having  realised  that  it  was  not  a  success  in  June, 
1905,  why  did  you  carry  out  practically  the  same  policy 
in  the  following  winter  ? — What  is  your  definition  of  a 
success  ? 

Q.  It  is  your  word  ? — What  interpretation  do  you  put 
upon  it  ? 

Q.  I  put  none,  I  am  simply  quoting  your  own  words  ? 
— That  is  all  right  ;  I  will  put  an  interpretation  upon  it. 
The  interpretation  I  want  to  put  upon  it  as  not  being  a 
success  was  that  we  had  not  moved  the  authorities  as  we 
ought  to  have  done— moved  them  long  ago — having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  Poplar  was  left  alone  to  feed  its 
people — that  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  should  be  held 
responsible. 

Q.  You  forget  you  put  a  strong  interpretation  upon  it 
at  the  same  meeting.  You  said,  "  They  had  tried  to  do 
"  it  as  far  as  they  humanly  could,  and  their  action  had 
"  brought  dire  disaster  and  ruin."  Did  you  say  that  ? — I 
do  not  remember  using  the  words  ;  I  should  like  to  know 
the  context  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  "  He  blamed  no  one  for  it.  They  had  better  try, 
"  and  fail,  than  not  try  at  all."  You  thought  you  had 
failed,  then  ? — I  do  not  even  think  we  failed  now. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  "  we  failed  "  ? — I  want  to  see  that 
paper  ;  I  am  not  answerable  for  it. 

Q.  "They  had  better  try,  and  fail,  than  not  try  at 
"  all  "  ? — Yes,  of  course  we  had,  at  all  times  ;  I  like  a  try. 

Q.  And  you  realised  you  had  failed? — I  do  not  realise 
anything  

Q.  But  Mr.  Crooks,  you  realise  some  things  very 
keenly,  I  am  sure.  "  The  question  they  must  ask  them- 
"  selves  was  whether  they  had  done  all  they  could  and 
"  ought  to  do  in  the  matter  "  ? — And  do  not  you  think  it 
was  a  very  good  question  for  a  chairman  to  ask  a  board  ? 

Q.  An  excellent  question,  but  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
act  upon  it  in  the  following  winter.  "  The  day  was 
"  coming  when  they  would  have  to  say  they  absolutely 
"  declined  to  administer  another  half -penny  of  relief."  Is 
that  what  you  said  in  June,  1905  ? — I  think  very  likely 
it  was  ;  I  think  it  is  an  abominable  thing  for  the  whole 
of  London  to  leave  us  to  bear  the  burden  which  you 
people  are  endeavouring  to  still  foist  upon  us  without 
putting  it  on  the  whole  of  London. 

Q.  We  are  not  going  on  that.  I  am  dealing  with 
what  you  said  ? — You  can  deal  with  what  I  said,  not  an 
interpretation. 

Q.  I  am  putting  no  interpretation  upon  it.  I  leave 
that  to  you  ? — You  are  by  inference. 

Q.  "  They  would  send  their  resignation  to  the  Local 
"  Government  Board  and  say  'You  come  down  and  manage 
'  "  it  better  than  we  have  done '  "  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  "  They  had  tried  to  do  so  as  far  as  they  humanly 
"could,  and  their  action  had  brought  dire  disaster  and 
"  ruin  ?  " — Yes. 

Q.  On  whom  had  your  action  brought  dire  disaster  and 
ruin  ? — I  am  not  going  to  answer  that  until  I  see  that 
paper. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  ? — I  want  to  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  your  action  had  brought  dire 
disaster  and  ruin  ? — I  should  not  think  I  did.  I  may 
have  done. 


Q.  But  you  read  the  papers  ? — I  do  not  read  tha  East  Mr.  Cr<iok», 

End  News.   

Q.  Oh,  but  you  know  all  about  it  ? — I  know  a  great  2.j^July. 
deal  more  than  you  give  me  credit  for. 

Q.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Did  you  say  that  your  action 
bad  brought  dire  disaster  and  ruin  ? — Do  not  you  hear 
what  I  say  ?  I  do  not  remember  the  words,  but  if  you 
give  me  the  paper  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  I  will,  when  I  have  done  with  it  ?— Oh,  I  see. 

Q.  "  At  this  moment  they  had  many  men  and  women 
"  on  their  relief  books  whom  they  would  never  get  rid  of 
"  at  all  "  ? — I  should  say  that  was  true. 

Q.  "  They  had  sunk  so  low  down,  and  would  stop 
"  there  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

Q.  Was  that  the  dire  disaster  and  ruin  you  referred 
to  ? — I  should  think  it  was  dire  disaster  and  ruin  when 
men  and  women  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  practically 
unemploj  able  and  irrecoverable. 

Q.  You  have  brought  them  to  that  condition  by  an  in- 
discriminate policy  of  out-duor  relief  ? — Is  that  the  point? 
We  say  that  the  utter  neglect  of  the  community  in 
looking  after  its  sons  and  daughters  brought  them  thsfe 
and  not  tbe  relief  of  Poplar. 

Q.  What  were  you  referring  to  when  you  spoke  of  dire 
disaster  and  ruin — of  that  class  or  the  ratepayers? — I 
was  referring  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  the  powers  that 
be  to  deil  with  the  poor. 

Q.  Then  the  people  who  complained  ought  to  be  in 
that  board-room  and  join  with  them  in  a  very  straight 
demand  for  London  to  be  made  one  parish  instead  of  30? 
— Exactly,  now  you  have  got  it  all. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.    Mr.  Webster  said  ?— Was  he 

really  present  ? 

Q.  He  seems  to  have  been  ? — Oh  ! 

Q.  Mr.  Webster  said  :  "  The  Poplar  Guardians  had,  by 
"  their  generosity  courted  the  poor  of  other  parishes  to 
"  apply  to  them  for  relief."  Did  Mr.  Webster  say  that  ? 
— You  see,  a  man  coming  in  about  once  a  year  would 
probably  blurt  out  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  point  out  that  he  was  mistaken  ? — I  think 
I  can  demonstrate  that  pretty  clearly.  There  is  no  need 
to  ask  that  very  long. 

Q.  Now,  how  was  it  that,  having  realised  in  June  last 
year  that  your  policy  was  a  mistaken  one,  that  it  had 
failed,  and  that  it  had  brought  dire  disaster  and  ruin,  von 
did  not  alter  it  ? — Gracious  rne,  I  never  admitted  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  He  will  see  the  speech  before  he  answers. 
I  have  never  seen  it,  and  have  only  just  listened  to  it  here. 
What  Mr.  Crooks  meant  by  dire  disaster  and  ruin  was  the 
consequences  brought  on  the  people  in  the  workhouse. 

(J/r.  Robb.)  Surely  Mr.  Crooks  is  the  best  person  to 
answer  that. 

{Jlr.  Grant.)  But  this  reading  of  selected  sentences 
from  a  report  in  a  newspaper  is  not  fair  to  the  witness. 

{The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Crooks  is  asking  for  the  speech. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  speech,  and  I 
will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Crooks. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  what  you  ought  to  have  done  at 
first  ? — Not  until  you  had  put  your  own  interpretation 
upon  it.    I  will  look  at  it  now. 

{The  Inspector.)  Let  Mr.  Crooks  have  time. 

{Witness.)  "The  chairman  said  so  long  as  they 
"  continued  giving  outdoor  relief,  and  so  long  as  they 
"  paid  for  it  out  of  their  own  rates,  so  long  would  they 
"  be  allowed  to  do  it."  Let  us  stop  there  for  a 
second.  That  is  perfectly  true.  Neither  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  any  other  authority  would  come 
in  and  look  after  the  poor  so  long  as  we  wrung  the 
money  out  of  our  local  ratepayers.  Perfectly  clear  a&d 
true.  I  have  urged  over  and  over  again  that  the  poor 
belong  to  the  nation,  but  certainly  to  the  metropolis  as  a 
whole.  Now  then  :  "  The  question  was,  if  they  were 
"  going  on  indefinitely  without  making  an  effort,  where 
"  was  it  to  stop  ?  "  I  repeat  that  to-day.  Where  is  it 
going  to  stop  ?  "  The  system  they  thought  was  going 
"  to  be  a  success."  Perfectly  true.  It  did  not  work  out 
a  success  ?  Why  ?  Will  you  pay  attention,  Mr.  Robb  ? 
I  will  wait  as  long  as  you  like. 
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Mr.  Crooks.  (Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  following  you,  Mr.  Crooks  ?— Your 
clients  are  rather  anxious  to  get  the  job  over. 
25^jruly.  ^  J  followed  your  last  word — "  success  "  ? — The  point 
there  was,  and  that  I  brought  out  in  my  evidence  in- 
chief,  that  we  did  relieve  these  people  under  Article  10, 
so  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have 
cognisance  of  it  regularly,  which,  as  you  noted  yesterday, 
if  you  were  paying  any  attention  at  all  

Q.  I  always  pay  the  greatest  attention  ? — You  did  to 
me,  but  not  to  the  case  generally.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  then  sent  us  a  reply,  if  you  remember, 
saying  that  we  were  to  report  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  cases.  That  was  a  new  reading  to  me  entirely 
of  Article  10.  I  said  so  yesterday.  I  understood  they 
took  it  collectively,  and  that  our  entries  in  the  books 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  be  sufScient,  and  not 
individual  reports.  Afterwards  the  general  purposes 
committee,  in  considering  the  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  decided  not  to  class  this  relief  under 
Article  10,  but  under  one  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity, 
and  that  is  why  the  original  proposal  did  not  turn  out  a 
success. 

Q.  The  words  are  "  sudden  and  "  not  "  sudden  or." 
"Sudden  or"  are  the  words  of  the  Act  "  Sudden  and  " 
has  been  used — — 

{TJie  Inspector.)  In  the  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  it 
is  "sudden  or  urgent,"  but  in  the  Relief  Regulation 
Order  under  which  you  worked  it  is  "  sudden  and  urgent," 
and  it  is  a  point  whether  the  latter  overruled  the 
former? — We  have  always  thought  it  was  "  sudden  or 
"  urgent,"  and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  whether  it  is  right  or 
■wrong  we  havo  begun  on  the  line  that  a  man  may  not 
be  suddenly  in  want,  but  he  may  be  very  urgently 
'     in  want. 

(Mr.  Rolh.)  That  is  to  say  the  relief  to  the  able 
bodied  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  the  witness  finish  ;  he  is  taken  away 
from  the  subject. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  One  moment.  The  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  men  did  not  turn  out  a  success  ? — Of  course  that 
will  necessitate  another  five  minutes"  speech.  It  did  not 
turn  out  a  success,  because  we  had  not  impressed  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  nor  had  we  moved  the  central  authority  to  take 
up  any  work  of  a  large  character,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity  of 
relieving  these  men. 

Q.  If  that  was  so,  why  did  you  refer  in  that  speech  to 
men  and  women  ? — Could  men  be  out  of  work  without 
carrying  dire  distress  

Q.  You  say  there  are  men  and  women  on  the  books.  Do 

you  anywhere  in  that  speech  limit  your  observations  ? 

— Ah,  go  on  ;  I  will  read  it  down.  It  is  13  months  ago, 
and  although  I  have  a  tolerably  good  memory— — 

Q.  I  know  you  have  ? — "  The  system  they  thought 
"  was  going  to  be  a  success  had  not  worked  out  a  success. 
"  He  blamed  no  one  for  it.  They  had  better  try  and  fail, 
"  than  not  try  at  all."  That  I  repeat  again,  because  we 
gained  experience.  Nay,  the  Government  has  gained 
experience  ;  both  the  last  and  the  present  Government 
have  gained  experience  from  Poplar.  "  The  question  they 
"  must  ask  themselves  was  whether  they  had  done  all  they 
"  could  and  ought  to  do  in  the  matter."  Is  not  that  a 
proper  thing  that  a  board  of  guardians  should  ask  itself 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  not  once  a  year  ? 

Q.  My  complaint  is  that  you  only  asked  it  then,  and 
never  acted  on  it  ? — Did  you  ever  go  through  our  books  ? 

Q.  No,  nor  your  consciences  ? — What  ? 

Q.  Neither  through  your  books  or  consciences.  My 
complaint  is  that,  having  put  that  proper  query  to  your- 
selves, you  did  not  act  upon  the  information,  you  then 
had,  and  the  conviction  you  then  arrived  at  ? — Believe 
me,  we  do  not  arrive  at  sudden  conclusions  on  points 
like  that.  We  had  thought  it  out.  The  encouragement 
I  was  trying  to  give  my  co-guardians  was  also  to  apply 
their  minds  to  the  problem. 

Q.  Was  it  encouragement  to  tell  them  that  dire 
distress  and  ruin  resulted  ? — Dire  distress  and  ruin  for 
what? 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said  ? — You  put  your  own  inter- 
pretation upon  it. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  encouragement,  to  address 
them  in  those  terms  ? — Certainly  ;  always. 

Q.  You  believe  in  chastising  them  ? — A  little  en- 
couragement does  them  good  ;  otherwise  we  should  be 


like  you,  bearing  the  burden  by  ourselves.  You  are 
pretty  hardly  placed. 

Q.  I  think  you  should  withdraw  that  ? — Withdraw  it  ? 
You  have  my  profound  sympathy.  You  won't  refuse 
that? 

Q.  As  to  the  "dire disaster?" — "  They  would  send  their 
"  resignation  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  say 
"  '  You  come  down  and  manage  it  better  than  we  have 
"  done.'  "  And  that  applies.  If  we  have  done  wrong  ;  if 
our  administration  has  been  all  jou  have  tried  to 
make  it  out  to  bs  during  the  past  IG  or  17  days,  I 
say  pretty  plainly,  we  are  unfit  to  sit  as  a  board  of 
guardians  or  administer  relief  under  any  circumstances. 
If  your  case  is  proved,  we  ought  to  be  driven  out  of 
public  life.  I  say  now,  as  I  said  then,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  tbink  they  can  lind  a  body  oE  experts 
with  more  or  less  experience  of  poor  law,  gathered  up 
under  municipal  trading  and  things  of  that  character, 
they  might  be  able  to  give  them  a  job  here.  You  are 
keen  on  expert",  and  are  quite  willing  to  resign  and 
give  you  a  chance. 

Q.  That  is  kind  of  you  ? — I  should  like  to  see  you 
manage  it.  If  you  do  it  with  the  same  literary  ability  as 
your  colleague  got  the  report  out,  I  fancy  you  would  be 
lower  than  us. 

Q.  Let  us  come  to  something  else  ? — Let  them  come 
down  and  macage  it  themselves.  "  They  had  tried  to  do 
"  it  as  far  as  they  humanly  could,  and  their  action  had 
"  brought  dire  distress  and  ruin."    Let  me  repeat  that. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  strong  ? — It  is  strong,  is  it  not  ? 

Q.  Your  action  had  brought  ? — My  action  ? 

Q.  Yes,  your  policy  ;  dire  distress  and  rain  ? — To 
whom  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  ? — I  daresay  you  do. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  in  view  the  ratepxyers  ? — Whom 
you  say  we  neglected  and  thought  nothing  of.  I  had  in 
my  mind  the  poor  people,  for  whom  I  had  sympathy. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  sympathise  with  me,  Mr.  Crooks, 
I  suppose  ;  I  am  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers  ? — 
I  do  ;  I  think  you  have  a  bard  job. 

Q.  The  rates  are  12s.  in  the  £,  you  know  ? — Now,  if 
we  are  going  in  for  a  chipping  match  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  care  of  myself. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  go  on. 

{Mr.  Bird.)  A  waste  of  time,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  not  interrupt  ;  we  must  have 
order  if  we  are  going  on  ? — The  gentleman  interrupting 
is  responsible,  perhaps,  for  the  employment  of  legal  aid. 
You  remember,  sir,  I  could  not  get  order  the  first  day, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  order  now.  The  disaster  and 
ruin  is  that  we  ought  not  to  have  been  left — the  poor 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  for  the  poor  to  keep.  I  say 
that  when  the  poor  are  called  upon  to  keep  the  aggrega- 
tion of  poor  such  as  we  have  in  this  district,  it  must  lead 
to  ruin  and  disaster,  and  it  is  a  shame  it  should  be 
allowed.  The  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  whole  of 
London. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Before  we  go  to  that — you  know  a  great 
deal  of  your  burden  is  borne  at  the  present  time  by 

other  parts  of  London,  and  I  suggest  ? — I  will  tick 

off  that  part  while  we  are  going  into  other  parts  of 
London,  so  that  I  shall  know  where  we  stopped. 

Q.  You  get  about  £40,000  a  year  at  the  present  time 
from  the  Common  Poor  Fund— £41,000, 1  think?— Yes. 

Q.  The  last  contribution  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  get  some  from  the  Equalisation  Fund  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  In  round  figures  £50,000  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  contributions  from  the  rest  of  London  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  quarter  of  your  entire  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  limited  your  poor  law  local 
extravagances,  such  as  out-door  relief,  temporary  officers, 
and  so  forth,  towai'ds  which  you  get  no  contribution, 
your  position  might  be  a  very  different  one  ? — Would  it  ? 
Follow  that  up. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  what  is  Poplar's  contribution  to 
the  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — I  do  not  know  the  total 
amount,  but  it  is  &d.  in  the  £  all  round. 

Q.  It  is  based  on  the  assessment.  You  know  Poplar's 
assessment.  The  contribution  is  £32,000? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  that. 
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Q.  It  is  in  round  figures  ? — The  Inspector  says  we  are 
Dot  contributors,  so  we  may  take  his  word  against  yours. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  balance.  The  balance  is  struck. 
You  are  credited  with  £74,000  and  you  are  debited  with 
£32,000  ?— That  is,  we  are  paid  on  £74,000  and  not 
£34,000. 

Q.  On  the  balance  ? — All  right. 

Q.  As  against  that,  some  parishes  receive  nothing  at 
all ;  they  simply  pay  it  ? — Perfectly  true. 

Q.  For  instance,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  pays 
on  that  £69,000  a  year  ? — What  an  imposition  on  a 
poverty-stricken  district. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that ;  reserve  your  comments  for 
the  moment  'i- — I  like  to  extend  my  sympathy  when  it  is 
needed,  at  the  moment. 

Q.  I  know,  but  when  you  are  contending  that  the 
burden  should  be  thrown  on  the  whole  of  London,  I  ask 
you  whether  it  is  not  to  a  very  large  extent  so  borne  at 
the  present  time? — I  say  no. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  get  a  quarter  of  your 
whole  expenditure  from  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  the 
Equalisation  Fund  ? — We  get  a  quarter,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  for  such  things  as  your  local  ex- 
travagances, your  out-door  relief,  your  temporary  officers, 
and  so  on,  that  you  do  not  get  a  contribution  ? — Yes,  wait 
a  minute.  Yoa  contend  that  we  get  a  25  per  cent,  con- 
tribation  towards  our  temporary  officers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  I  will  take  your  own  figures  ? — Figures  are  easy  to 
be  juggled  with  ;  I  will  put  two  or  three  questions  to 
Mr.  Robb. 

(The  Inspector.')  Do  not  put  questions,  state  your  case? 
— I  will  put  them  to  you,  sir.  The  first  question  is,  we 
pay  the  old  people  in  this  district  

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Cannot  you  answer  a  question  shortly. 
Do  you  understand  answering  me  "  yes,"  or  "  no  "  ? — No, 
I  do  not.  You  have  been  16  days  firing  at  me  at  your 
own  sweet  will,  in  your  own  way,  as  long  as  you  liked, 
and — life  may  be  short  or  it  may  be  long  

Q.  Cut  it  as  short  as  you  can  ? — I  won't  worry  at  all 
about  it.  You  say  that  our  out-door  relief  comes  out  of 
the  local  rates.  Well,  that  &d. — which  is  rather  over 
than  under,  Mr.  Davy — goes  in  out-relief  to  persons  above 
the  age  of  60  years,  who,  not  one  or  two,  but  very  many 
authorities  are  of  opinion — whatever  other  things  we 
may  be  guilty  of — certainly  should  be  a  burden  on  the 
whole  community. 

Q.  One  moment  before  you  leave  that.  I  am  not 
quarrelling  with  that  proposition,  but  was  it  ever  intended 
by  the  law  that  the  aged  poor  should  be  thrust  on  the 
local  communities  in  the  way  that  you  throw  them.  Would 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Lansbury,  and  I  think  Miss  Grant, 
one  of  your  witnesses,  that  you  inaugurated  what  i?,  in 
fact,  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  ? — No,  I  do  not  ;  but, 
pending  old  age  pensions,  we  have  to  keep  these  people 
alive,  and  I  will  ask  you  a  question. 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  I  will  not  answer  any  questions. 

{The  Inspector.)  1  should  be  obliged,  Mr.  Crooks,  if 
you  would  finish  what  you  have  to  say  ? — The  old  people 
over  60  cost  us  in  this  borough  about  a  6d.  rate.  Now, 
my  argument  is,  and  will  be  at  the  proper  place  and 
moment,  that  these  aged  people  have  built  up,  have 
worked,  have  toiled  to  make  this  country  what  she  is 
to-day.  They  have  fought  for  the  industrial  supremacy  of 
the  country — not  of  Poplar,  but  of  the  country.  People 
are  enjoying  wealth  and  luxury  to-day  that  these  people 
have  earned  for  them,  and  yet  these  industrial  veterans 
are  thrown  upon  us  in  Poplar  to  maintain,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all  the  wealth  they  created -has  been  enjoyed 
by  people  who  go  elsewhere.  I  say  it  is  wicked  to  compel 
us  out  of  our  local  rates  to  maintain  those  old  people, 
who  ought  to  be  a  burden — as  I  have  said  hundreds  of 
times,  and  repeat — for  the  whole  metropolis,  or  for  the 
nation,  rather  than  for  the  locality.  But  for  the  moment, 
are  we  to  say,  with  a  full  sense  of  our  responsibility, 
because  you  are  old — because  you  are  poor,  we  are  not 
going  to  bear  the  burden,  you  will  just  have  to  do  as  best 
you  can  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Is  not  that  rather  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
If  local  authorities  generally  allowed  their  sympathies 
to  carry  them  into  acts  not  contemplated  by  their  con- 
stitution and  their  powers,  what  do  you  think  the 
general  result  would  be  ? — Oh,  but  it  is  contemplated  by 
our  constitution.  We  are  here  to  relieve  distress,  and 
created  for  that  purpose. 


Q.  Do  you  say  there  is  any  machinery  or  power  in  the    ^I''-  O'voki, 

Poor  Law  which  authorises  you  to  give  allowances  which   ' 

are,  in  fact,  old  age  pensions  to  these  people  ?— It  allows  ^'^  July, 
us  to  give  outdoor  relief.  You  can  call  it  what  you  like. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has,  of  course,  enlarged 
upon  that,  and  I  read  it  to  you  yesterday.  You  cannot 
refuse  to  give  people  assistance  and  help  in  old  age. 

Q.  I  am  not  quarrelling  for  a  moment  with  the  pro- 
position in  the  abstract  ;  I  am  quarrelling  with  your 
method  of  carrying  it  out  in  your  local  machinery  ? — 
Tell  me  what  you  would  do — leave  them  to  starve  on 
the  streets  ? 

Q.  I  suggest,  is  it  not  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  local 
authorities  to  exceed  their  statutory  powers  ? — I  assure 
you  we  have  never  done  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I 
challenge  you  to  prove  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  show  me  any  authority  for  a  grant 
continuously  of,  say,  10.9.  a  week  to  these  old  people?- — 
The  Local  Government  Board  issued  an  Order  dealing 
with  the  matter. 

(The  Inspector.)  You  rely  upon  Mr.  Chaplin's  Cir- 
cular ? — -Yes,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
and  deserving  poor.  "  It  has  been  felt  tha^j  persons 
"  who  hxve  habitually  led  decent  and  deserving  lives, 
"  should,  if  they  require  relief  in  their  old  ago,  receive 
"  different  treatment  from  those  whos3  previous  habits 
"  and  character  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  who  have 
"failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
"families,  or  otherwise.  The  Board  \_ie.  the  Local 
"  Government  Board]  consider  that  aged  deserving  i^ersons 
"should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all  unless 
"  there  is  some  cause  which  renders  such  a  course 
"  necessary,  such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the  absence 
"  of  bouse  accommodation,  or  of  a  suitable  person  to  care 
"  for  them,  or  some  similar  cause,  but  that  they  should  be 
"  relieved  by  having  adequate  out-door  relief  granted  to 
"  them.  The  Board  are  happy  to  thick  that  it  is  commonly 
"the  practice  of  boards  of  guardians  to  grant  out-door 
"relief  in  such  cases,  but  they  are  afraid  that  too 
"  frequently  such  relief  is  not  adequate  in  amount.  They 
"  are  desirous  of  pressing  upon  the  guardians  that  such 
"relief  should  when  granted  be  always  adequate."  That 
is  our  authority  for  what  we  are  doing. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  say  that  it  contemplates  continuous 
payments  from  year  to  year  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  ? 
— Is  it  possible  ?  But,  there,  really,  the  temptation  to 
"score"  is  tremendous.  We  never  give  relief  without 
continuous  review  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  case  must  be 
reviewed  every  three  months. 

Q.  Is  it  reviewed  every  three  months  ? — Every  aged 
erson  who  is  on  out-door  relief  ought  to  have  their  case 
reviewed  once  in  three  months.  What  is  the  use  of  your 
talking  about  annuities  ? 

Q.  Your  evidence  on  the  point  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  relieving  officers  ? — Mr.  Davy,  let  us  clear  that  up 
at  once.  The  review  of  aged  persons  on  relief  goes 
on  under  your  own  Order,  and  one  cannot  get  relief 
continuously. 

Q.  I  suggest  that  you  do,  in  fact,  give  it  from  year  to 
year  ? — I  assure  you  we  do  not  ;  take  my  word  for  it. 

Q.  I  take  your  word  implicitly  ? — We  cannot  do  it.  It 
is  illegal  to  do  it.    Let  us  get  back  to  the  rates  again. 

Q.  I  want  to  take  you  to  a  resolution  which  was  moved 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  at  a  board  meeting  in  December,  1905  ?— 
Let  us  finish  the  other  subject,  shall  we? 

Q.  I  thought  we  had  finished.  Go  on  with  the  subject  ? 
— "  They  had  many  men  and  women  on  their  relief 
"  works  whom  they  would  never  get  rid  of  at  all."  That 
was,  in  consequence,  of  course,  of  the  depression  in  t'ade, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Inspector  yesterday.  Works 
close  up  for  want  of  work,  and  father  and  mother  are 
pushed  out,  or  other  circumstances  arise,  and  once  you 
get  them  on  the  books  over  60  they  become  chronic. 

Q.  That  follows  the  statement  about  your  policy. 
The  ordinary  reader  would  gather  that  they  had  been 
placed  permanently  on  the  books  as  a  result  of  this 
policy  ? — -For  once  in  a  way  one  can  say  this  Inquiry  at 
least  will  be  an  enlightening  one. 

Q.  I  hope  it  will,  Mr.  Crooks  ? — I  am  sure  it  will. 

Q.  To  other  places  than  Poplar? — I  hope,  indeed. 
Poplar  will  be  a  shining  light  in  the  days  to  come. 

(The  Inspector.)  Do  let  us  get  on  with  the  cross- 
examination  ? — "  They  bad  sunk  so  low  down  and  would 
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^r.  Croulis.    "  stop  there.    They  were  the  dregs  that  were  always  left 

  "behind  after  a  period  of  depression  such  as  they  had 

25  July.       II  passed  through.    The  people  who  complained  ought  to 
"be  in  that  board-room  and  join  with  them  in  a  very 
"  straight  demand  for  London  to  be  made  one  parish 
'         "  instead  of  30."    Surely  you  do  not  object  to  that  ? 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Have  you  finished  with  the  subject  ? — I 
will  make  one  or  two  more  speeches,  I  expect,  to-day  as 
£  go  along. 

Q.  Be  as  merciful  as  you  can  ? — I  will,  indeed  ;  I 
sympathise  with  you. 

Q.  Again,  you  are  thinking  of  the  rates,  I  suppose  ? — 
Not  for  the  moment  ;  I  am  thinking  of  the  people. 

Q.  T  want  you  to  look  at  Mr.  McCarthy's  resolution 
at  a  meeting  of  the  guardians,  I  think  on  December 
3rd — one  day  before  December  5th.  1905  {Reading)  : 
"  Mr.  McCarthy  moved  that  the  following  resolution 
"  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  held 
"on  15th  November,  1905,  be  rescinded  : — -'That  the  re- 
"  lieving  officers  of  the  union  be  instructed  to  pay  to  the 
"  several  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  for  the  week 
"  ending  23rd  December  next  a  sum  of  3s.  f  or  eachadult  and 
"  Is.  for  each  child,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  relief  allowed 
"  by  the  relief  committees,  and  that  such  additional  relief 
"  be  charged  by  the  relieving  officers  in  their  relief  lists 
"for  the  said  week.  That  the  guardians  of  unions  and 
"parishes  to  which  the  non-settled  poor  are  chargeable  be 
"requested  to  allow  additional  Christmas  relief  on  the 
"above  scale  to  their  poor  residing  in  this  union.'  Mr. 
"McCarthy  said  if  the  resolution  was  not  rescinded  it 
"would  mean  additional  expenditure  of  £500  in  one 
"  week.  They  all  knew,  he  said,  that  these  were  dis- 
"  tressing  times  for  the  worker  who  had  to  find  the  money 
"for  that  expenditure."  What  do  you  say  as  to  that, 
having  regard  to  the  conviction  you  had  arrived  at  in 
the  previous  June  that  your  policy  had  led  to  disaster 
and  ruin  ? — That  resolution  with  regard  to  Christmas 
allowances  applied  to  old  people  and  children  who 
were  what  we  call  "  permanent  " — that  is,  those  whose 
cases  were  reviewed  once  in  three  months ;  and  that 
is  the  generally  accepted  policy  all  over  the  country. 
Everywhere  they  make  extra  allowances  for  Christmas. 
So  that  was  nothing  common  to  Poplar  :  we  do  not 
claim  that  as  an  innovation  of  our  own.  Let  me  point 
out  why  we  ought  to  have  some  credit  on  that.  "There 
was  a  demand  by  the  able-bodied  men  on  out-relief — who 
were  getting  relief  from  week  to  week — they  thought, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  were  entitled  to  this  extra  allow- 
ance. The  guardians  were  pretty  keen  that  they  were 
not,  they  being  only  on  temporary  relief,  and,  therefore, 
it  not  applying  to  them.  For  two  years,  that  is  to  say 
1904  and  1905,  I  had  to  meet  deputations  of  those  people 
and  explain  to  them.  And  here,  may  I  incidentally  say, 
that  although  my  visits  to  the  workhouse  were  only  what 
you  yourself  read  out,  I  did  pay  five  visits  every  seven 
days  all  the  year  round,  except  on  holidays,  to  these 
buildings,  so  I  am  really  in  touch  here  every  day  of  the 
week,  and  on  a  visit  such  as  I  make  nearly  every  day  a 
week,  I  found  these  men  here  in  1904,  and  after  severely 
criticising  one  or  two  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  some  said  they  would  go  without  if  they  did  not 
get  it.  I  said,  "  Very  well,  if  yours  is  a  case  of  urgent 
"  necessity  we  will  open  the  relief  offices  on  Christmas 
"  day,  and  you  shall  not  go  without  bread."  That  is 
to  prove  that  we  were  alive  to  our  responsibility,  and 
that  we  were  using  our  discretion,  and  were  not  giving 
that  class  of  man — the  extra  allowance  that  you  point  out 
was  carried  by  13  votes  to  5.  It  was  an  annual  thing, 
and  that  only  applied  to  the  little  children  who  might  be 
on  out-relief  (there  would  be  very  few),  and  the  very 
old  people.  We  have  never  had  any  complaint  about 
it.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  recognised  that, 
at  the  festive  Christmas  season,  even  the  poor  people 
on  out-door  relief  and  the  children  ought  to  be 
thought  of. 

Q.  Mr.  McCarthy  evidently  recognised  it  was  rather 
hard  on  the  ord'nary  worker,  who  had  to  pay  for  it  ? — 
Yes. 

{'Jhe  Inspector.)  This  kind  of  allowance  is  given  in 
half  the  unions  of  the  country  in  Christmas  week  ? — That 
is  so.  Surely  Mr.  McCarthy,  or  any  member  of  our  24, 
is  entitled  to  get  up  at  a  board  and  protest.  But 
majorities  must  rule,  you  know. 

{2Ir.  Rohb.)  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  large 
working  population  in  Poplar  who  has  to  pay,  more  or 
less,  for  all  this  ? — The  astonishing  thing  about  it  is, 
Mr.  Robb,  that  the  large  working  population  of  Poplar 


has  voted  us  back  again  for  doing  these  things  from 
time  to  time.  ° 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  do  it  again  ?— You  never 
know.  You  cannot  tell.  There  was  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment ;  you  did  not  expect  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  G.  Style,  who  is  M.R.C.S., 
England,  and  a  member  of  the  Bethnal  Green  board  of 
guardians  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  him  ? — No. 

Q.  He  is  a  well-known  man  in  Bethnal  Green  ? — I 
daresay,  but  I  do  not  live  in  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  Dr.  Style  is  a  well-known  man  ? — 
I  do  not  know  him  ;  bring  him  down  and  let  us  have  a 
look  at  him. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  in  on  the  notes  a  letter  he  wrote  on 
October  24tb,  1905,  to  the  Daily  Afail,  sir?— What  right 
has  he  to  express  an  opinion  about  Crooks  ? 

Q.  He  deals  with  the  particular  case  of  a  man  who 
came  from  Bethnal  Green.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
the  letter  going  in  ? — "This  particular  man  has  cropped 
up  half  a  dozen  times  in  cross-eximination.  He  is  some 
poor  fellow  who  was  refused  relief  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
came  in  the  borough  over  at  Old  Ford. 

Q.  One  moment  ;  he  was  not  refused  relief.  He  was 
refused  out-door  relief.  He  was  offered  admission  to  the 
house  —  Bethnal  Green  infirmary? — The  story  is,  he 
applied  for  medical  relief  and  was  taken  into  the  sick 
asylum.  We  have  no  power  to  refuse  medical  relief  to 
anybody.  People  can  break  the  law  if  they  like.  We 
like  to  be  law-abidiug  in  Poplar. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  what  Dr.  Style  says.  It  seems  a 
man  named  Baker  

{The  Inspector.)  Is  it  worth  while  ? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Well,  Mr.  Crooks  has  been  allowed  to 
make  a  long  rambling  statement.  {Reading)  :  "A  man 
"  named  Baker, in  an  utter  state  of  destitution  was  admitted 
"  to  the  infirmary  with  his  wife  and  several  children  " — Is 
that  correct  ? — I  am  just  informed  that  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  in  reference  to  this  particular  case  will 
be  placed  in  your  hands.  You  know  we  cannot  refuse 
medical  relief. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  system 
of  tendering  ? — Have  you  finished  up  with  rates  ? 

Q.  I  will  take  my  cross-examination  in  my  own  way, 
with  your  kind  permission  ? — Well,  if  it  is  a  case  of 
dodging,  you  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  right  to  make  an  observation  of  that 
character  ? — Have  not  I  ?    Oh,  thanks. 

Q.  And  if  you  will  kindly  reserve  your  comments  till 
later,  you  know,  when  addressing  your  constituent?,  we 
can  get  along  faster  ? — Mr.  Robb  has  enlarged  upon  our 
temporary  officers,  our  "indiscriminate"  way  of  running 
rates  up  to  so-and-so  ;  and  the  moment  I  commence  to 
deal  with  rates  he  dodges  to  something  else.  Surely,  I 
am  entitled  

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  can  say  as  much  as  you  like,  Mr. 
Crooks  ;  I  will  ask  you  all  I  wish  at  the  proper  moment. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  will  ask  you  ? — Thank  you. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Do  you  regard  the  system  of  tendering 
that  has  been  disclosed  as  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  honest  ? — No,  I  think  the  system 
of  tendering  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one  ;  but  we  did  not 
wait  for  the  Inquiry  to  decide  that  point.  I  think  I 
submitted  to  you,  or  handed  over  to  Mr.  Grant,  yesterday, 
the  resolution  of  our  board  asking  that  a  better  system 
might  be  adopted.  We  have  done  this  from  time  to  time. 
I  regret  we  have  not  a  record  of  years,  but  we  have  the 
record  of  last  year. 

Q.  You  had  it  in  mind  as  far  back  as  May,  1905,  had 
not  you? — We  passed  a  resolution  and  sent  it  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  April — before  May.  We 
were  so  dissatisfied. 

Q.  You  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Borough  of  Poplar 
Trades  and  Labour  Representation  Committee  on 
May  14th,  1905.  I  am  reading  from  the  News  and 
Chronicle.  You  said  that  you  felt  that  many  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  were  as  badly  off  as  the  average 
labourer  ? — Yes,  they  are,  too. 

Q.  "  They  would  remember  a  scandal  a  few  years  ago 
"  about  contracts.  It  was  asked  how  they  could  expect 
"  honesty  if  they  accepted  any  kind  of  tender  for  their 
"  goods  "  ? — That  was  true. 
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Q.  "  They  had  got  their  cloth  and  fine  linen  at  l^d. 
"  a  yard.  Did  they  expect  to  get  all  the  yards  they  paid 
"  for  "  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  got  cloth  and  fine  linen 
for  l^d.  ? — It  was  in  the  tender,  but  we  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  Cartwright's  tender  ? — I  could 
not  give  you  the  details. 

Q.  Do  you  know  you  are  paying  2s.  lie/,  a  yard  for  linen 
sheeting,  and  that  the  same  article  is  being  supplied  to 
Bethnal  Green  for  Is.  &d.  ? — I  did  not  know. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Do  not  you  accept  the  statement, 
Mr.  Crooks  ? — [  do  not  know  whether  the  articles  are 
comparable  at  all. 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  We  have  the  contract  here,  Mr.  Davy, 
and  can  show  that  Mr.  Robb  is  not  stating  the  facts. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Take  the  copy  of  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Oxley  only  compared  them  ? — Mr. 
Oxley  said,  and  properly  said  :  "  I  have  analysed  these 
"  tenders,  as  they  appear  to  me.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
"  compare  sample  with  sample,  like  with  like."  I  think  it 
is  a  little  strange  that  the  tender  should  be  so-and-so,  and 
in  another  place  so-and-so  ;  but  to  ask  me  to  submit 
straight  away  what  the  learned  gentleman  declined  to 
commit  himself  to — I  am  not  being  '  had.' 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Even  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the 
samples  varied,  would  there  be  any  justification  for  your 
paying  2s.  l\d.  a  yard  for  linen  sbeeting  in  Poplar  when 
Bethnal  Green  was  paying  Is.  %d.  ? — Well,  what  is  the 
value  of  it  ?  I  do  not  buy  sheets  myself  ;  I  pay  for 
them.    I  will  ask  my  wife. 

Q.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  Mrs.  Crooks'  opinion, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  will  trouble  her.  I  ask  you  if  you 
are  justified  in  accepting  a  tender  at  2s.  l\d.  for  Poplar 
when  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  same  sheeting 
can  be  supplied  for  Is.  &d.  ?  — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  the  same  sheeting.  It  was  an  entirely  different 
sheeting. 

(The  Inspector.)  Perhaps  it  means  that  the  Poplar 
board  of  guardians  gets  a  better  sheeting. 

(Mr  Grant.)  A  different  thing  altogether. 

(The  Inspector.)  One  has  to  consider  the  durability  of 
the  stuff. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  You  say  that  people  had  a  wonderful 
tape  measure  when  they  sold  cheaply  ? — That  is  true. 

Q.  The  amount  tendered  for  included  knickerbocker 
suits  at  \^d.  a  suit,  and  they  "  thought  there  must  be 
"  something  groggy  about  it.  "  ? — There  was,  too. 

Q.  And  yet  you  went  on  after  that  to  accept  Cart- 
wright's  tender  for  blouses  at  4s.  a  dozen — id.  each  ? — 
Yes,  is  that  so  ;  it  is  a  jolly  shame. 

Q.  That  is  rather  suggestive  of  sweated  labour  ? — I  did 
think  it  was  ;  only  we  do  not  buy  blouses,  I  am  told. 

Q.  But  you  accepted  the  tender.  Yon  would  have 
bought  them  if  they  had  been  wanted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  4».  per  dozen  accepted,  and  10s.  rejected.  I  suppose 
Cartwright  put  them  in  at  4s.  because  he  knew  you  were 
not  going  to  buy  any  ? — He  is  a  sharp  man.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  agree  that  4s.  is  an  abominable  price  : 
it  has  no  sympathy  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  not  you  think  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  your 
officers  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  uisc^'epancies  of  the 
tenders  years  ago  ? — Oh,  in  tenders  there  are  all  sorts  and 
conditions. 

(The  Inspector.)  Looking  at  the  evidence  we  have  got 
as  to  finesse  in  tendering,  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  man  tendeis  to  supply  blouses  at  Ad.  each  that  he  is 
going  to  pay  that  sum  or  anything  like  it? — Just  an 
illustration,  Mr.  Davy.  The  contractor  who  probably 
did  put  knickerbocker  suits  down  at  \^d.  a  suit  sent  me  a 
long  telegram.  I  wired  back  (I  usually  do  with  these 
people),  "  if  you  have  business  with  me,  come  and  see 
"  me  ;  if  not,  do  not  trouble  to  come."  He  turned  up,  and 
I  said,  "what  do  you  want?"  "I  want,"  he  said,  "  tc 
"  point  out  to  you  that  I  have  been  robbed."  I  said  "  Oh 
"  rather  a  good  thing  to  rob  a  contractor,  is  not  it  ?  "  He 
says — "  Look  here,  I  have  put  in  gold  braid  at  Is.  a  yard. 
"  That  gold  braid  cost  me  3s.  a  yard.  The  estimated 
"  quantity  is  12  yards,  and  they  have  gone  and  ordered  36." 
So  nobody  was  sweated  for  gold  braid. 

Q.  That  was  one  small  example  of  a  contractor  being 
<»ught  ?  


(Mr.  Grant.)  Here   is   an    example   of   the   blouses    Mr.  Crooks. 

Mr.  Robb  is  making  so  much  of.    It  is  two  dozen,  and   

we  never  ordered  any.    Estimated,  two  dozen  at  4s.  25  July. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Cartwright  knew  you  would  not  order 
any. 

.  (Mr.  Grayit.)  We  are  not  responsible  for  Cartwright. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  examine  and  go 
through  the  tender  forms  in  detail  ? — Oh,  it  is  not 
done. 

Q.  Not  by  anyone? — After  the  tenders  are  accepted 
the  details  are  gone  through  to  see  that  the  totals  are 
correct,  and  tenders  are  accepted  subject  to  the  totals 
being  correct. 

Q.  Who  goes  through  the  tenders  in  detail  after  they 
are  accepted  ? — I  suppose  the  finance  clerk, 
Q.  Who  is  he  ? — Mr.  Dennis. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  drawn  your  attention,  or  anyone's 
attention,  to  these  discrepancies  year  by  year  ? — No. 

Q.  Has  no  officer  ever  made  any  report  to  the  board  of 
any  kind  upon  it.  Do  not  you  think  some-one  should 
have  told  the  board  what  was  going  on  ? — Some-one  ought 
to  have  told  the  board  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Oxley  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  out  ? — 
Mr.  Oxley  had  plenty  of  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  plenty  of  clerks  with  plenty  of  time  ? 
— Are  you  sure  ?  I  should  not  talk  about  a  thing  I  did 
not  know,  if  I  were  you. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  how  comes  it,  with  these  tenders  in  your 
possession  from  year  to  year,  no  official  ever  draws  your 
attention  to  the  system  ? 

(Mr.  Grayit.)  What  system  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  The  business  system  of  tendering  ? — All 
right.  The  point  is  that  this  is  the  board  of  guardians 
who  had  tried  to  reform  the  system  of  tendering,  and 
had  succeeded  very  largely  by  shutting  out  a  good  many 
sweaters.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  we,  like  the 
rest,  may  be  caught.  This  system  is  in  existence  in  every 
union  in  the  Kingdom. 

Q.  Does  that  make  it  any  better  ? — No,  worse  ;  because 
they  all  ought  to  have  combined  together  and  got  it 
altered  long  ago. 

Q.  And  one  of  your  officials  ought  to  have  said  long 
ago,  Mr.  Crooks,  these  tenders  jump  up  4u0  or  500  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year.  Do  not  you  think  so  ?— There  are 
lots  of  tenders.  I  have  heard  this  same  sort  of  story 
from  a  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  model  thing  ? — Our  workhouse 
is  a  model  workhouse  for  attending  to  and  properly  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  poor. 

Q.  And  tendering  ? — -I  said  nothing  about  tendering. 

Q.  I  ask  why  some  official  of  the  board,  who  must  have 
known  of  this,  did  not  draw  attention  to  it  years  ago  ? — 
My  goodness  me,  up  to  now  we  have  proved  a  difference 
of  33s.  A  hundred  a  day  to  prove  that  we  are  33s.  out 
in  a  year  ! 

Q.  But,  you  know,  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence  was  that 
hundreds  of  pounds  had  been  spent  in  excessive  prices  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  It  does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  restrain  yourself  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  cannot  have  read  Mr.  Oxley's 
evidence  when  he  says  a  thing  like  that.  We  have  heard 
Mr.  Oxley's  evidence,  everyone  has  had  it,  and  Mr.  Oxley's 
evidence  did  not  disclose  anything  of  the  sort. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  a  charge  like 
this.  I  am  going  to  deal  with  it.  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence 
on  Pyle's  contract  showed  that  when  prices  were  abnor- 
mally high  and  discount  abnormally  low  there  were  high 
deliveries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  showed  that  when  prices 
were  low  and  discount  high  there  were  scarcely  any 
deliveries  at  all.    If  that  does  not  justify  

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  evidence  does  not  show  that.  What 
Mr.  Oxley  did  was  to  take  solitary  examples. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  He  took  the  whole  question.  Now, 
Mr.  Crooks,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  this.  Mr.  Oxley 
took  the  whole  of  Pyle's  tender,  and  I  say  I  am  perfectly 
justified,  and  I  call  on  Mr.  Grant  to  withdraw. 

(Mr.  Grant.)   I   never   withdraw  anything  when  I 
believe  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  Still  you  went  a  little  further  than 
you  should  have  done. 
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Mr.  Crooks.       {Mr.  Grant.)  If  you  say  so,  I  submit.    It  is  a  little 

  difficult. 

25  July.  ^  .  T  , 
  {^Tne  Inspector.)  I  know. 

{Witness.)  Will  you  come  back  to  your  original  state- 
ment ?    You  asked  about  a  model  system. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  I  ask  you  to  take  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence? — 
I  am  subject  to  the  Inspector's  ruling.  The  point, 
Mr.  Davy,  was  whether  I  called  the  workhouse  a  model 
workhouse  after  Mr.  Oxley's  evidence,  to  which  you  will 
remember  I  replied  that  for  humane  treatment,  and 
kindly  consideration  of  the  people  

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  quality  of  food  

{Mr.  Robh.)  We  do  not  want  this  continual  airing  of 
your  views.  We  want  the  questions  that  are  put 
answered  ? — Y^ou  air  yours.  The  point  he  raised  was  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  workhouse,  food,  and  the 
clothing  of  the  people  and  then  he  suddenly  plunged  off 
to  the  engineering  department,  which  had  very  little  to 
do  with  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  a  question  of  general  administra- 
tion. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Then  you  do  not  call  tendering  anything  ? 
— If  you  are  convinced  with  the  evidence  you  have  before 
you,  that  there  has  been  any  collusion  or  maladministra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  tender?,  do  for  heaven's  sake 
cancel  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Jacobs  that  he  and 
Clark  used  to  meet  in  the  master's  office  and  arrange 
their  prices.  And  you  know  that  Mr.  Madeley  could  not 
deny  it  ? — You  do  not  charge  me  with  that,  surely 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Madeley  could  not  explain 
it  ? — I  heard  it  and  I  accepted  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    I  do  not  defend  people  of  that  character. 

Q.  Is  that  a  model  master  who  has  contractors  in  his 
office  to  arrange  prices  ? — I  am  speaking  about  the 
administration.  Now  as  far  as  he  came  under  my  super- 
vision he  was  an  excellent  master.  If  your  remarks  can 
be  proved  they  would  show  that  he  was  as  bad  as  could 
be. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  called  Mr.  Clark  to  deny  it  ? 

{The  Lispector.)  You  are  not  going  to  take  any  respon- 
sibility ? — Certainly  not. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  put  it  to  you  that  no  contractor  would 
have  dared  to  tender  in  this  way  unless  he  had  a  friend 
in  court  ? — I  say  yes,  very  likely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  contractor  would  have  put  in  a 
tender  of  this  kind  unless  he  had  a  friend  in  court  con- 
trolling orders  and  delivery  ? — I  do.  Take  the  case  of 
braid  and  knickerbocker  suits. 

Q.  Take  Pyle's,  brass  work  on  the  list  of  J.  Warner  & 
Sods.  He  offers  5  per  cent,  off  the  estimated  quantity  of 
50  lbs.  ;  250  lbs.  were  ordered.  The  other  people's 
discount  was  25  per  cent.  His  discount  was  only  5  per 
cent.  ? — What  do  you  want  me  to  say.  You  had  Mr.  Pyle 
to  give  evidence. 

Q.  His  discount  this  year  for  the  same  articles  is 
77^  per  cent,  aod  no  deliveries.  What  do  you  say  on 
that ':' — I  do  not  say  anything  at  all.  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  him.  You  had  him  in  the  box  and  took  his 
answers. 

Q.  If  you  say  you  know  nothing  about  this  system 
I  will  accept  it  ? — I  have  said  it  twenty  times  already. 

Q.  But,  when  you  say  that  Mr.  Madeley  is  a  model 
master  and  try  to  justify  him,  I  am  bound  to  put  these 
questions  ? — I  say  nothing  about  hea'-say.  I  say  that  up  to 
the  date  which  has  been  alluded  to  he  was  a  model 
master. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  the  food  which  has  been 
supplied  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  it  has  been  exceedingly 
good  ? — We  thought  so. 

Q.  Yes.  In  fact  I  think  you  said  in  a  recent  speech 
that  you  hoped  to  be  remembered  "  as  the  man  who  fed 
"  the  poor  too  well "  ? — That  is  a  nice  way  of  putting  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said  ? — I  did,  and  I  hope  I  shall. 

Q,  Remembered  as  the  man  who  fed  the  poor  too  well  ? 
— Too  well  in  the  opinion  of  some  people  who  you 
represent,  but  not  too  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
who  really  care. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  do  you  feed  them  infinitely  better  than  the 
labouring  man  outside  can  feed  himself  and  his  family  ? — 


No.  The  labouring  man  who  has  a  family  outside  lives 
under  entirely  different  conditions.  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  asked,  and  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Davy,  I  asked 
Mr.  Long — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  asked  Mr. 
Chaplin.  I  asked  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Brodrick  whether 
men  outside  could  have  wages  which  would  enable  them 
to  give  a  better  diet  to  their  wives  and  children.  That  I 
repeated  to  you  when  you  came  down.  We  could  not  give 
out-door  relief  to  them  that  would  enable  a  labouring 
man  to  keep  up  to  concert  pitch.  Supposing  we  went 
round  Bow  Common,  and  round  the  poor  district  there,  and 
got  to  know  exactly  how  the  poor  really  lived,  how  they 
had  fried  fish  and  potatoes  one  day  and  nothing  the  next, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  that  down  for  people 
in  the  workhouse,  what  do  you  think  the  nation  would 
say  ? 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ?— It  is  an 
answer. 

Q.  Did  you  feed  the  inmates  infinitely  better  than 
those  who  work  outside  who  have  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families  ? — On  what  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  feed  them  better  ? — No,  no. 
A  working  man  may  be  getting  £2  5s.  per  week.  He  may 
come  down  to  £2,  and  may  again  come  down  to  3Gs.  or 
30s.,  or  may  be  25s.  or  even  20s.  or  18s.,  or  he  may  be  a 
council  man  doing  an  odd  day  or  two.  What  is  the  kind 
of  working  man  you  allude  to  :  which  do  you  want  to 
start  with  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  you  know  the  condition  of  the  working 
men  in  Poplar  ? — I  do. 

Q.  And  I  ask  you  whether  the  avera^^e  working  man 
in  Poplar  has  anything  like  approaching  the  luxury 
that  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  do  ? — I  can  only 
say  that  a  man  with  30s.  a  week,  with  a  wife  and  two 
chddren,  can  only  just  keep  himself  in  decency.  When 
he  gets  below  that  he  gets  below  the  Local  Government 
Board  diet. 

Q.  The  borough  council  only  pays  30s.  ? — And  if  he 
has  a  wife  I  say  he  can  only  just  creep  along. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  own  view  that  a  man  and  his  wife 
employed  under  the  borough  council  cannot  live  in  the 
same  style  as  an  inmate  in  the  workhouse  ? — We  do  not 
pay  for  style  ;  we  pay  for  grub. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  the  electric  light  ? — He  does  in 
the  street.    The  place  must  be  lighted  up. 

Q.  He  would  not  have  linen  sheets  at  2s.  \\d.  a  yard  'i 
— Of  course  he  does  not ;  he  has  calico. 

Q.  He  would  not  have  meat  every  day? — He  would 
have  meat  every  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  seriously,  do  you  suggest  a  man  who  is 
working  for  the  borough  council,  say  on  30s.  a  week, 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  is  indirectly  paying 
rates  as  a  compound  householder — do  you  suggest  he 
can  live  in  anything  like  the  luxury  your  people  do? — 
I  do  not  admit  the  luxury.  I  admit  the  men  in  the 
workhouse  only  get  a  bare  subsistence,  and  no  man 
outside  ought  to  be  paid  wages  less  than  would  enable 
him  to  get  that  kind  of  living.  What  you  have  to  prove 
is  that  we  are  giving  the  people  in  the  workhouse  such 
luxury  as  a  man  in  ordinary  work  at  from  30s.  to  40s.  a 
week  could  not  get  at  home.  But  what  you  do  not 
say  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  very  aged  in  the 
workhouse — able-bodied,  as  you  know,  are  exceedingly 
limited  in  number,  but  you  do  not  appreciate  for  a 
moment  that  after  all  a  man's  liberty  is  worth  some- 
thing. Liberty  has  not  fallen  in  value.  It  is  a  priceless 
something.  A  man  will  die  for  it,  and  our  people  will 
die — a  good  many  of  them^ — than  go  into  the  workhouse 
to  get  all  these  Hotel  Cecil  luxuries. 

Q.  Now  that  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
here  is  the  fact  that  these  men  working  at  30s.  a  week 
for  the  borough  council  are  average  type  of  the  working 
men  in  Poplar  ? — No  ;  be  a  good  average  of  the  people's 
saving  power  in  Poplar.    No.    It  is  much  lower, 

Q.  Much  lower  ?— Yes, 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  that  emphasises  my  point  all  the 
more,  that  these  people  cannot  live  in  the  way  the  work- 
house inmates  do  ? — Cannot  they  ? 

Q.  For  instance,  could  they  go  and  buy  good  English 
wether  mutton  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Let  me  see  the  prices, 

{Mr.  Robh.)  The  working  man  cannot  buy  it?— He 
cannot  ? 
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Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  that  is  not  worthy  of  you  V— Rubbish. 
I  think  the  working  man  can  buy  it  at  its  price. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  per  pound  ? — About  5^d. 

Q.  For  what '?— What  for.    Beef  and  English  ox  beef. 

Q.  Mutton  is  used  principally,  it  is  more  expensive  ?— 
Do  we  ?    Quite  the  contrary. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  use  more  mutton  ? — I  do  say  that. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Is  this  not  wasting  time?  All  this  is 
specified  in  the  Local  Government  Board's  dietary  tables 
drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(The  Inspector.)  The  quality  of  food  is  not  settled  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Crooks  says  this 
food  is  better  than  working  men  with  30s.  a  week  wages 
can  get,  but  against  that  the  inmates  lose  their  liberty. 

(Witness.)  The  deliveries  of  mutton  appear  to  have 
been  more.    The  doctor  told  us  so. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  mixed  up  with  out-door  relief? — 
About  3,000  lbs.  less. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  arguo  that  the  working  man 
would  have  a  diet  of  frozen  meat,  and  your  inmates  have 
better.  I  am  content  to  leave  it  at  that? — I  do  not  say 
that,  because  I  might  say  that  if  people  were  squeezed 
four  or  five  in  one  room  their  rent  would  be  cheaper. 

Q.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  quality  of  provisions  ? — • 
The  quality  of  the  provisions  is  just  as  they  ought  to  be 
there — good. 

Q.  Up  to  1897  you  supplied  the  inmates  with  Le 
Dansk  margarine  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Some  three  or  four  years  since  you  substituted 
tutter  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  much  extra  a  year  did  that  butter  cost  you  ? — 
Something  like  £2,000. 

Q.  £2,000  a  year  more  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  back  again  to  margarine? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you,  if  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  supply 
butter? — I  did  not  say  it  was  the  proper  thing.  You 
turn  the  minutes  up. 

Q.  I  will  take  anything  you  say.  Do  you  say  in  your 
view  that  butter  should  have  been  supplied  ? — I  would 
have  kept  to  the  margarine  if  I  had  my  way,  but  the 
majority  must  rule. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  an  extravagance  in  substituting 
butter  ? — If  a  majority  vote  for  butter  it  is  my  duty  to 
see  that  the  decision  is  carried  out. 

Q.  It  is  a  serious  item,  one  item  alone  ;  £2,000  a  year  ; 
and  you  think  it  extravagant  ? — It  was  serious.  I  think 
they  might  have  gone  the  other  way  ? 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  say  you  pay  57s.  a  cwt.  for  Le  Dansk 
margarine  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  When  you  gave  up  butter  why  did  you  specify  one 
brand  of  margarine  only — Van  den  Berg's  ? — I  cannot 
-tell  you. 

Q.  Whose  recommendation  was  it  ? — That  I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  I  am  told  there  is  a  pretty  good  ring  of 
margarine  dealers  in  England,  and  I  am  told  that  one 
name  is  just  like  another.  May  be  a  little  difference, 
perhaps,  but  all  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  some  unions  are  paying  57s.  per 
cwt.  against  your  72s.  ? — And  you  know  also  that  some 
have  been  down  lower  even  than  that.  50s.,  5Is.,  and 
50s.  &d.  Then  the  large  central  authorities  who  are 
buying  large  quantities  compared  with  us,  buying 
thousands  to  our  hundreds,  and  they  are  paying  10s.  Gd. 
more  than  us. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  I  suggest  to  you — if  you  like  I 
will  put  in  a  quotation — that  you  can  buy  Le  Dansk 
for  57s.? 

(The  Inspector.)  But  there  is  this.  One  of  the  require- 
ments was  that  it  should  be  done  up  in  small  packets  ?— 
Yes,  that  would  account  for  a  couple  of  shillings. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  That  was  quite  unwarrantable  extrava- 
gance?— I  do  not  know.  If  you  have  a  tub  you  get 
waste  ;  you  get  waste  if  you  have  a  packet.  You  get 
waste  all  round  the  edges.  You  waste  butter  round  the 
edge  of  the  tub  or  get  a  wooden  taste.  We  grumble  at 
the  wife  about  it  sometimes,  you  know. 

Q.  Come,  when  you  are  serving  the  butter  in  ounce 
pats,  what  justification  can  there  be  for  paying  an 


additional  10s.  per  cwt.  for  hiving  it  in  21b.  rolls  ? — Per-    3fr.  Crook*. 

haps  no  justification,  but  you  must  take  account  of  the   

percentage  of  waste.  '■^■'>  Joly. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  milk.  I  think  you  lay  down  that 
it  must  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  cream.  That  is 
higher  than  the  Somerset  House  standard,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  shows  you  we  go  in  for  quality. 

Q.  I  quite  agree.  Do  you  suggest  it  was  really 
necessary  to  give  the  inmates  milk  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  cream  than  the  Somerset  House  standard? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  have  mi'k  of  too  good  a  quality 
when  dealing  with  invalids  and  children,  whatever  may 
be  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  You  know  the  invalids  go  to  the  sick  asylum  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  The  invalids  go  to  the  sick  asylum? — Yes,  but 
some  stop  here. 

Q.  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me  of  that,  because  you 
drew  a  parallel  with  Hampstead  hospital  ?  — But  on  the 
question  of  invalids,  weohave  sick  wards  here  full.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  number  would  be  ;  probably  some- 
thing like  23  or  30,  and  the  lying-in  wards,  and  a  lot  of 
little  children,  ia  addition  to  our  inmates,  and  750  chil- 
dren at  Forest  Gate  schools. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general  inmates.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  matter  if  you  had  a  different 
specification  for  the  few  invalids  you  have  ? — Two 
qualities  of  milk.  We  can  make  two  qualities,  by  filling 
one  up  with  water. 

Q.  What  is  the  justification  for  specifying  that  all 
these  provisions  for  the  inmate?  must  be  of  the  best.  It 
is  a  word  which  crops  up  frequently  in  the  teoder  forms? 
— And  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  can  remember 
meat  going  in  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  best,  when  it 
was  all  clods  and  stickings. 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Gibbs  who  called  attention  to  that.  I 
suggest  you  have  been  getting  clods  and  stickings  in  lieu 
of  this  ox  beef,  or  wether  mutton  ? — I  can  assure  you 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  A  full  explanation  was 
given  to  Mr.  Davy  of  that  particular  bit  of  meat.  The 
whole  of  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Gibbs  hinted  at 
had  never  taken  place,  until  we  confronted  him  with  this 
resolution  :  The  evidence  showed  this  was  settled  within 
four  or  five  days  of  the  clods  and  stickings  being  said  to 
have  been  found. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  all  that  to  Mr.  Gibbs  when  he 
was  in  the  box  ? — But  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  did.  Yon  were 
not  listening. 

Q.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  practical  man.  Is  it  on  the  notes  ? 
— It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  whether  he  is  or 
not.  Some  people  get  their  son  out  of  a  hole,  and  then 
they  fall  foul  with  the  stuff  in  tbe  place. 

Q.  That  is  your  view  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Gibbs,  one 
of  your  brother  guardians,  is  a  man  of  this  type,  that 
because  his  son  or  someone  else  lost  the  job,  out  of  spite  he 
makes  an  unwarrantable  complaint  about  the  meat,  beciuse 
some  relation  has  lost  his  job.  Is  that  your  suggestion  ? 
— It  is  a  most  astounding  thing  that  after  he  leaves 
he  walks  in  and  finds  what  might  be  described  as  a  mare's 
nest.  The  meat  was  found  there  and  a  full  and  proper 
explanation  was  given.  His  charge  was  that  the  guardians 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  that  Mr.  Crooks  smiled 
and  said  he  did  not  understand  meat.  In  the  evidence  it 
came  out  that  we  took  it  up  immediately  and  dealt  with 
it,  and  told  Mr.  Blott  he  had  no  right  to  do  it.  He  sent 
a  full  explanation  and  the  whole  thing  is  settled.  What 
more  do  you  want  ? 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  not  due  to  Mr. 
Gibbs.    Now,  what  justification  was  there  for  purchasing 
for  the  officers,  as  I  understand,  Mazawattee  tea  at  2s.  id.  i 
per  pound  ? — The  tea  for  the  workhouse  is  Is.  3d.  per 
pound. 

Q.  I  am  on  the  officers'  tea,  2s.  id.  per  pound  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Finish  your  answer? — The  tea  we 
contract  for  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound.  I  understand  there 
were  six  officers  who  got  tea  at  2s.  id.  per  pound.  I  was 
going  to  work  it  out  for  you  

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  for  the  guardians  ? — This  Maza- 
wattee tea  was  for  four  people. 

(The  Inspector.)  Let  Mr.  Crooks  finish? — This  tea  was 
for  a  few  officers,  I  think.  The  guardians  had  tea  once 
a  fortnight,  made  from  this  Mazawattee  tea. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Which,  as  we  know  is  lOd.a,  lb.  more  than 
the  House  of  Commons  pay  ? — I  go  a  little  further,  and 
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Mr.  Crooks,    say  whea  I  found  out  about  this  2s.  M.  tea  I  was 

  surprised. 

,  25  July.  [Tlie  Inspector.)  You  do  not  justify  it  ? — 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  But  who  is  responsible  for  it.  If  you  do 
not  justify  we  do  not.  You  condemn  all  this  ? — So  I 
did  as  soon  as  I  found  it  out.  I  found  it  out  before 
you  did. 

(Tlw  Inspector.)  I  find  that  the  consumption  of  beef 
and  mutton  is  as  follows  : — For  able-bodied  men,  6'3 
ounces  of  mutton  and  21"7  ounces  of  beef  ;  for  the  old 
and  infirm,  26'6  ounces  of  mutton  and  4'5  ounces  of  beef. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  point  raised  just  now  is  of  much 
importance  ? — Except  so  far  that  the  working  man  can 
have  this  b%d.  stuff  V 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  Now,  on  this  question  of  provisions  and  in- 
maintenance,  did  not  you  give  us  some  statistics  relating 
to  asylum  patients  yesterday.  But  you  gave  us  no  com- 
parison with  any  other  workhouses  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did  ; 
but  not  a  great  many.  We  could  not  get  it.  But  I  have 
one  or  two  here.    I  think  I  will  read  them  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  one  or  two  to  you.  Poplar's  total  is 
6s.  bd.  per  head  per  week  V — Yes. 

Q.  Made  up  as  follows  :  4s.  Old.  provisions,  per  head 
per  week  of  seven  days,  including,  I  suppose,  invalids, 
and  children  and  in  fact  everyone  ? — Until  just  lately 
we  had  no  children  there.  We  have  them  in  the  house 
this  moment  owing  to  an  outbreak  ot  fever  '? 

Q.  Then  your  clothing  is  9d.  per  head  per  week  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  necessaries  bring  it  up  to  a  total  of  6s.  bd.  per 
week.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Bethnal 
Green  can  do  the  whole  thing  for  4s.  4d.,  against  your 
6s.  bd.  ? — I  do  not  account  for  it  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  they  feed  their  people.  I  cannot  make  any 
comparison  with  a  place  where  I  am  not,  or  know  any- 
thing about. 

Q.  Then,  you  know,  you  spoke  about  the  increases. 
You  gave  us  the  increase  in  the  cost  per  head  of  patieots 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asjdums  Board  institutions? — Yes. 

Q.  You  showed  2s.  increase  there  ? — In  every  case  ex- 
cept that  of  Yorkshire,  I  think,  I  showed  an  increase 
varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Q.  But  that  was  upon  an  expenditure  already  much 
higher  than  the  average  workhouse  expenditure  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  Was  it  so  ?  What  evidence  have  vou 
of  that  ? 

Q.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  nothing  like  so  large 
as  it  is  in  Poplar  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  oh,  yea. 

Q.  Will  you  show  me  any  case  where  the  percentage 
of  increase  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  Poplar  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  the  percentage  of  increase  ? 

Q.  Why,  the  relation  the  increase  you  spoke  of  bears 
to  the  former  total  ? — Food  ? 

Q.  No,  the  total  maintenance,  the  total  in-maintenance? 
— Total  in-maintenance.    Perhaps  it  does  not. 

Q.  No  ? — You  mean  the  percentage  as  compared  with 
our  percentage  ?  Very  likely  it  does  not,  but  anyhow, 
there  is  an  increase  of  lid.  per  week  in  Yorkshire,  and  of 
3s.  6d.  in  Kent. 

Q.  I  would  rather  you  take  workhouses  than  asylums  ? 

{Ihe  Inspector.)  Mr.  Crooks'  point  is  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  all  institutions  has  shown  a  great  rise 
lately.    That  is  so  in  the  case  of  hospitals. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  How  do  you  account  for  St.  John's  Work- 
house, Islington.  That  shows  a  remarkable  decrease  ? — 
Show  a  decrease,  do  they  ?    They  are  lucky. 

Q.  Uo  you  know,  Mr.  Crooks,  that  at  St.  John's  they 
went  up  through  bad  management  to  6s.  3d.  in  1903,  and 
they  came  down  in  1905  to  4s.  7^d.  ? — For  provisions  ? 

Q.  For  everything  ? — We  have  never  got  up  to  6d.  3d. 

Q.  You  are  paying  6s.  5d.  now  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 
Let  us  go  balk  to  my  answer  just  now.  Why  the  per- 
centage was  iuf  reased  in  the  way  you  have  heard,  why 
our  percentage  has  run  on  more  rapidly  than  other 
people's,  is  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  charge  for 
provisions  in  1894  was  3s.  10c?.,  and  has  gone  up  to 
4s.  lOJcZ. 

{The  Inspector.)  After  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular? 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Will  you  look  at  chart  F.  I  do  not 
mean  provisions  alone,  but  the  total  for  in-maintenance. 
If  you  look  at  chart  F,  you  go  from  4s.  bd.  in  1896  to 
6s.  bd.  in  1906.     In  10  years  you  show  roughly  an 


increase  of  45  per  cent.  I  understood  your  figures  dealt 
with  the  same  period.  My  point  is,  will  you  show  me  in 
the  same  period  a  rise  of  45  per  cent,  in  any  other 
asylum?— No,  perhaps  not.  But  then  you  are  leaving 
provisions  severely  alone  in  our  case,  and  ignoring  un- 
fairly the  fact  that  charges  for  necessaries  and  clothing, 
certainly  went  up  and  continue  to  go  up,  from  i^d.  m 
some  cases — Fulham  and  Hampstead  Hd.,  Kensington 
Is.  4i.,  paid  for  clothing,  while  ours  works  out  at  9rf. 
Kensington  in  1905  again  went  up  a  trifle. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  compare 
with  adjacent  parishes  where  the  conditions  of  the 
people  are  more  alike  and  the  contractors  are  the  same? 
— I  do  not  see  the  point  ;  for  after  all,  where  does  the 
analogy  come  in.  A  man  is  poor  whether  in  Poplar  or 
Kensington. 

Q.  But  the  conditions  are  alike  in  East  End  parishes  ? 
— I  can  assure  you  that  in  some  other  parishes  not  far 
from  here,  when  the  poor  people  went  out  for  a  holiday 
they  were  not  dressed  as  I  should  like  to  see  them,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  comparison. 

Q.  For  instance,  it  costs  you  9d.  per  week  per  head, 
what  Bethnal  Green  does  for  3d.  a  head? — I  say,  how  do 
I  know  how  they  are  dressed  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  the  table  in  front  of  you  ? 
Look  at  Whitechapel  in  189t3  ;  they  were  spending  9^d 
and  the  next  year  they  dropped  to  2^d.  ? 

(Mr.  Robb.)  And  stand  at  4d  now  ? — So  they  have 
gone  up  ? 

Q.  But  looli  at  Poplar,  Mr.  Crooks,  that  has  risen  since 
1897  continuously? — Is  that  so?  Clothes  will  wear  out 
and  prices  will  go  up. 

Q.  But  with  high  prices  the  fact  remains  that  Stepney,. 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Whitechapel  are  able  to  keep  down 
the  total  for  in-maintenance  to  an  average  of  4s.  bd.  per 
week,  and  yours  costs  you  6s.  bd.  ? — Yes,  they  keep  it 
down,  but  as  I  said  I  want  to  see  how  they  feed  their 
people  and  what  they  get  for  their  money.  You  do  not 
suggest  that  we  get  less  value  for  our  money  than  they 
do,  do  you  ? 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  do  suggest  it  ? — Really  I  wish  I  was 
in  a  position  to  make  you  prove  it.  I  would  like  to  take 
these  dietary  scales  and  see  what  their  dietary  is. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  would  get  better  value  if  you  specified 
frozen  meat  ? — Let  me  say  that  in  no  case  in  modern 
days  has  anyone  taken  up  frozen  meat.  They  have  given 
it  up  entirely  as  a  wrong  policy.  This  is  so  with  the 
London  County  Council,  and  that  is  very  much  the  same 
with  the  Asylums'  Board.  They  have  given  up  frozen 
meat  entirely,  because  the  loss  is  so  great  in  the 
cooking. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  waste? — Yes,  that  is  so  great, 
that  everyone  has  given  or  is  giving  it  up.  It  is,  of 
course,  cheaper  per  lb.,  but  you  lose  in  cooking. 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  I  do  not  think  you  follow  my  point.  I 
suggest  that  although  you  specify  an  expensive  kind  of 
meat  you  really  get  frozen  meat  ? — That  is  one  of  your 
own  suggestions. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Gibbs— ?— Mr.  Gibbs  never  said  that. 

Q.  I  will  find  it? — He  never  said  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  said  so,  that  you  get 
frozen  meat — ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  have  it. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  You  will  have  it  at  my  convenience,  Mr. 
Grant. 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  You  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
looking  up  these  allegations  and  are  not  prepared  to 
prove  them. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  What  is  the  justification  of  buying  this 
bacon  at  11  jrf.  per  lb.  ? — -Let  me  say  this.  I  notice  the 
increased  number  in  the  workhouse  was  34'8  and  the 
increased  cost  for  maintenance  47'2  per  cent. 

Q.  We  are  dealing  with  the  unit  and  not  the  aggre- 
gate ? — In  West  Ham  69'1  and  the  increased  cost  108-4  ; 
in  Bermondsey  the  increase  in  numbers  26'9  per  cent, 
and  the  increased  cost  35'9.  We  are  not  very  far  out  if 
you  go  into  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  justification  for  buying  best  Denty's 
bacon  at  ll^d.  per  lb. — Denny's  best  ? — 'This  bacon,  of 
cou''se,  might  be  put  in  the  same  rank  as  the  tea.  It 
was  given  to  the  officers.  There  are  110  officers,  and 
they  are  allowed  one  pound  of  this  bacon  per  week,  or  l^d. 
worth  of  bacon  a  day. 
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Q.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  quite  the  point.  What  is 
the  justification  of  supplying  such  an  expensive  quality 
of  bacon  ? — I  am  not  justifying  it.  What  would  you  do 
for  men  in  your  employ  allowed  their  bacon  ? 

Q.  I  should  be  sorry  to  buy  ll^d.  per  lb.  bacon  even 
for  myself  ? — Are  you  sure  you  do  not  do  so  now  ? 

Q.  Quite  sure  ;  Sd.  is  my  price  ? — Do  you  buy  bone 
with  it  ?    These  men  get  1  ^d.  worth  of  bacon  a  day. 

Q.  But  all  these  little  matters  ? — I  have  been 

waiting  for  some  big  ones. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  one.  You  send  eight  representatives 
to  act  on  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  ? — I  think 
we  do. 

Q.  We  are  not  going  into  that  asylum  at  this  Inquiry, 
but  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you  about  your  contribution  V — 
Certainly, 

Q.  Now  when  you  found  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 

for  an  additional  35  patients  at  that  asylum  ? — I  do 

not  mind. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  one  moment.  In  1896  the 
number  chargeable  to  Poplar  in  the  sick  asylum  was  566, 
in  1905  it  was  601.  That  is  a  difference  of  35,  is  it  not '? 
—Yes. 

Q.  The  566  cost  £23.203  V— Yes. 

Q.  And  the  601  cost  £42,390  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  when  asked  for  your 
contribution  as  to  why  it  cost  an  additional  £19,000  to 
support  an  additional  35  patients  V  —  We  frequently 
asked.    We  asked  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  answer  ? — The  answer 
is  that  we  have  to  pay  willy-nilly  what  they  ask  for. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  That  will  not  do  ?— It  will  do  for  me. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  it  will  for  any  sensible  person.  Here 
you  are  sendinsr  eight  of  your  guardians  to  ihe  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  out  of  a  total  of  12  managers. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  were  asked  for  another 
£19,000  to  support  35  more,  you  made  no  inquiry  into 
the  reason.  That  you  did  not  see  how  such  a  thing  came 
to  pass? — We  have  frequently  done  that. 

Q.  I  am  giving  you  a  big  case.  I  want  your  answer.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  go  off  at  a  tangent  ? — I  am  not  likely  to. 

(The  Iiisjjector.')  What  did  you  do  the  last  time  you 
had  to  nominate  members  ? — We  sent  several  out  with 
whom  we  were  dissatisfied. 

(3Tr.  Rohh.)  Did  you  ever  investigate  the  figures  in  any 
way  ? — We  always  ha  ve  an  investigation  of  figures  by  the 
finance  committee. 

Q.  It  is  not  what  you  always  do.  When  you  found 
them  asking  for  an  additional  £19,000  to  maintain  35  more 
people,  what  special  investigation  did  you  make  ? — No 
special  investigation.  But  you  must  remember  that  they 
are  a  statutory  body  and  we  have  absolutely  no  control 
over  them  from  the  moment  they  are  elected. 

Q.  I  do  not  accept  that  at  all.  It  may  be  technicilly 
true,  but  not  actually  so  ? — It  is  actually  true.  How 
dare  you  say  it  is  not.  Let  us  get  off  this  question  of 
suggestions  at  once.  Do  not  you  suggest  anything  to  me. 
You  have  been  suggesting  immorality,  drunkenness,  and 
dishonesty  f  rom  the  start  to  the  finish  and  proved  nothing. 
Do  not  suggest  again. 

Q.  Then  I  want  you  to  explain  why  it  costs  an  additional 
£19,000  to  maintain  an  additional  35  people  in  the  sick 
asylum  ? — Then  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  General  Inspector, 
who  has  decided  to  hold  an  Inquiry. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  pardon  me  a  moment.  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  make  any  suggestion  which  you  feel  offensive, 
and  I  did  not  make  the  remark  I  did  just  now  in  the 
sense  you  imagined,  or  to  convey  anything  untrue.  My 
suggestion  was  that  in  effect  the  eight  mernbers  nomi- 
nated by  the  Poplar  guardians  actually  control  the  sick 
asylum.  If  I  was  betrayed  into  saying  anything  of  an 
offensive  nature  personal  to  you,  I  ask  to  withdraw  it  ? — 
Very  well. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  treat  this  item  seriouslj',  and  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  your  board  took  any  steps  in  reference  to 
it  ? — I  assure  you  that  at  many  meetings  of  the  board 
this  came  up,  whether  it  was  on  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  patients,  or  the  wages  of  the  charwoman, 
which  were  so  small  that  she  had  to  come  to  us  for  out- 
relief,  or  the  question  of  getting  a  patient  in,  or  any 
difficulty  in  getting  someone  to  do  something,  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  came  up.    We  had  no  control.  We 


ought  to  have,  I  am  quite  sure.    The  same  thing  applies    Mr.  Crookt, 
to  nearly  every  other  institution.    I  suggest  that  the  ^ 
question  of  the  increase  of  maintenance,  officers'  cost,      2u  July, 
and  the  cost  of  uniforms  going  up,  also  with  regard  to 
furniture,  buildings   going   up,  all   these   charges  are 
greater  than  they  ever  were. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Crooks,  the  figure?  are  startling '?— They 
are,  and  we  should  have  fair  play,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  we  are  charged  with  over  which  we  have  no 
control  whatever.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is 
exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  sick  asylum. 

Q.  But  two-thirds  of  the  managers  are  on  the  board 
of  gu  irdians  V — And  that  will  be  gone  into  at  the  proper 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  resolution  on  the  minutes  drawing 
attention  to  this  large  increase  ? — No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  documentary  evidence  showing  that 
you  have  dealt  in  any  way  with  the  large  increase  V — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  finance  committee  has.  I  have  no 
memory  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  see  the  increase  has  been  continuous.  In  1896 
the  cost  was  £23,203,  in  1900  it  had  jumped  to  £31,740 
for  533  patients,  in  1904  to  £34,396  for  590  patients,  in 
1905  to  £42,390  for  601  ?— It  is  absolutely  alarming. 
You  may  go  to  other  institutions  and  find  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  parallel.  An  additional 
£19,000  for  an  additional  35  patients? — No,  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  ? — These  facts  were  always  discussed 

at  the  finance  committee  when  we  were  making  the  new 
rate  for  the  half  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  communication  addressed  by  your 
clerk  to  the  clerk  of  the  sick  asylum  .isking  for  informa- 
tion ? — I  am  not  sure  about  communications,  because  the 
chairman  of  the  managers  is  here  on  our  board  and  would 
take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  to  another  large  itom.  How  do  you 
explain  the  continuous  increase  in  travelling  expenses,  &c. 
They  have  gone  up  from  £540  in  1900  to  £1,540  last 
year  ? — It  is  very  alarming  to  look  at.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  which  we 
have  to  visit.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase, 
and  on  the  face  it  tooks  alarming. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  a  return  that  will  be  presented 
presently.  I  shall  let  Mr.  Crooks  put  it  in  or  a  witness 
who  can  prove  it  ? — Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  if  I  put  in 
the  figures.  The  explanation  is  very  full.  (The  return 
was  put  in.) 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Crooks,  you  do  agree  that  the  Sgurea 
I  complain  of  are  alarming  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately  how  many  officers 
you  had  on  full  board  in  1896  ? — How  many  officers  in 
this  establishment  ? 

Q.  Officers  in  all  institutions  on  full  board  ? — Consider- 
ably over  100. 

Q.  How  many  in  1896  ? — We  had  less  then. 

Q.  Did  you  have  50  in  1896  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Q.  60?— 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  return  will  give  the  exact  figure. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Where  is  the  return.  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  these  returns  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  We  have  been  asked  for  these  returns 
and  are  getting  them  ready. 

(The  Inspector.)  I  think  I  had  an  office  return. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Do  you  think  your  officers  have  increased 
by  more  than  50  per  cent.  ? — I  am  sure  they  have  not.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  workhouse. 

Q.  I  said  all  institutions? — Look  at  the  institutions  we 
have  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  officers'  rations  have  gone  up 
from  £1,600  in  1896  to  £5,477  in  1905.  That  is  about 
three  and  a-half  times  as  much  ? — 

(3Ir.  Grant.)  Why  worry  about  it.  The  return  is 
coming,  and  you  will  see  how  it  is  all  made  up.  It  is 
analysed  fully  ? — But  you  have  to  compare  it  with  the 
different  conditions.  First,  how  many  more  officers,  and 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions,  the  scale  of 
provisions  or  the  scale  of  diet  for  the  officers  which  is  laid 
down,  and  which  works  out  at  something  like  lis.  per 
week,  or  lis.  l^d.,  I  think. 
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POPLAE,  INQUIRY. 


Sfr.lCrooks.        (Mr.  Rohb.)  Now,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  ask  you  just 

 a  few  questions  about  the  general  discipline  of  the  house. 

25  July,      Your  view  is  that  it  has  been  good  ? — As  far  as  I  know  it 
has  been  good  euough. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  personally  of  anything  of 
this  beer-drinking  by  the  guardians '? — No.  When  I  s-av 
no,  that  is  qualified.  I  might  think  that  someone  went 
there  to  have  a  glass  of  beer,  and  did  not  agree  with  him. 
That  there  has  been  a  continual  swilling  of  beer  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  suie  if  I  had  thought  that,  I  should  have 
wanted  to  have  taken  a  policeman  in,  if  it  had  been  any- 
thing like  what  has  been  described. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  doctor,  of  Has- 
well,  and  of  the  chaplain,  and  they  surely  are  reliable 
people  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  their  imagina- 
tion was  a  little  stretched  when  they  talk  about  continuous 
beer-drinking.  If  you  begin  with  the  chaplain,  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  reliable  person  indeed  ;  yet  although  he 
has  got  over  1,500  souls  to  look  after,  he  rarely  has  been 
■there  more  than  two  hours  or  two  and  a  half  hours  at  a 
time.  Two  hours  and  forty  minutes  with  over  1,500 
souls  to  look  after. 

Q.  That  does  not  affect  his  credibility,  does  it  ? — No, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal 
to  see  men  swilling. 

Q.  But  one  might  see  a  good  deal  in  two  and  a  half 
hours  ? — But  what  about  his  services  ? 

Q.  One  might  see  a  good  deal  going  to  and  fro — goinsr 
to  the  house  and  out  of  it,  and  that  is  when  I  understand 
he  suggested  he  did  see  it  ? — The  difficulty  for  me  is  to 
reconcile  the  time  of  his  going  there  and  the  time  the 
guardians  would  go  there  in  a  district  like  ours. 

Q.  Was  it  not  well  known — a  topic  of  general  conversa- 
tion ? — Oh,  dear,  no — not  in  the  sense  you  put  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Walton  admits  that  at  different  times  14 
guardians  have  been  to  this  cellar  ? — Altogether  ? 

Q.  Yes? — It  would  not  hold  them. 

Q.  At  different  times  ? — If  you  count  the  people  who 
come  here  every  day  they  will  amount  to  thousands.  Let 
us  be  generous,  even  to  people  we  disagree  with. 

Q.  Whose  beer  did  you  suppose  they  were  drinking  ? — 
I  did  not  know  they  were  diinking  it  at  all,  and  therefore 
the  question  whether  they  were  drinking  someone  else's 
beer  never  came  into  my  head. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  it  ? — I  should  not  think  it  was  a 
good  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  setting  a  good  example  to  officers 
and  inmates  ? — It  would  not  appeal  to  me  as  such. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  the  in  mates  would  have  clamoured 
for  beer  knowing  what  was  going  on  ? — No  ;  because,  if 
you  want  a  really  good  school  for  scandal,  it  is  the  work- 
house among  the  inmates. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks,  what  do  you  suggest  became  of  this 
10  per  cent,  waste  on  the  beer  which  was  consumed  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  suggest  about  it.  I  do  not  know.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  I  think  the  awful  blunder  about  the  whole 
thing  was  that  the  doctor  did  not  have  the  courage  to  stop 
it,  as  he  has  now. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  doctor  has  told  us  he  was 
coerced  into  giving  beer  ? — Do  not  you  say,  Mr.  Robb,  he 
did  say  so.  He  had  his  medical  report  book,  in  which  he 
could  have  put  it  down. 

Q.  We  will  have  a  look  at  the  alcohol  book  ? — All  right 
then. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  initial  it.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  supposed  to  initial  |it  ? — The  chairman  of  the 
bouse  committee  does. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  anyone  has  done  it.  Was  that  book 
brought  under  your  notice  ? — Once  or  twice. 

Q.  I  will  finish  in  ten  minutes  ? — I  hope  you  will  not 
be  done  in  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Robb.  I  caunot  enlighten 
you  much  about  the  matter 

Q.  The  doctor  tells  us  that  when  he  tried  to  take  off 
the  beer  Madeley  complained,  or  I  think  he  said  Mr. 
McCarthy  complained.  And  then  on  one  occasion  you 
were  called  in  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  refer  to  the  shorthand  notes  ? 

(Mr.  Eobb.)  Do  you  remember  one  Sunday  about  three 
years  ago.  There  is  a  space  in  the  book  for  the  chairman 
to  initial.  Let  us  get  right  about  this  book.  The  in- 
structions read  :  "  The  guardians  shall  not  allow  to  any 

inmate  of  the  workhouse  any  fermented  or  spirituous 


"  liquors,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  written  recommendation 
"  of  the  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse.  Such  recom- 
"  mendation  shall  be  entered  by  the  medical  officer  in  a 
"  book  termed  the  alcohol  book,  to  be  provided  for  the 
"  purpose,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  form  marked  F  in 
"  the  schedule  B  to  this  Order,  and  shall  be  accom- 
"  panied  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  ia  the 
"  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  render  such  allowance 
"  requisite  for  the  health  of  the  inmate.  The  master  of 
"  the  workhouse  shall  enter  in  the  column  provided  for  the 
"  purpose  the  articles  and  the  quantities  supplied  to  each 
"  inmate  in  pursuance  of  the  medical  officer's  recommenda- 
"  tion,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  guardians 
"  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting  and  their  directions 
"  recorded  in  the  column  provided  therein,  but  no  allow- 
"  ance  shall  be  continued  for  more  than  28  days,  unless 
"  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  be  renewed  for  a 
"  further  period  not  exceeding  28  days,  upon  the  recom- 
"  mendation  of  the  medical  officer  and  directions  of  the 
"  guardians  in  like  manner  "  V 

(The  Inspector.)  Did  you  ever  see  that  book?  — 
Only  when  the  doctor  and  I  have  been  chatting  over  a 
patient. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  Now,  is  there  a  space  where  the  chairman 
ought  to  initial  ?— As  far  as  the  initialling  of  the  books 
are  concerned  

Q.  Is  there  such  a  space  ? — There  ought  to  be  some- 
where. 

(The  Inspector.)  Certainly  there  is. 

(Mr.  Robb.)  There  is  a  space  where  the  chairman  of 
the  board  ought  to  sign  ? — I  am  going  to  explain  what 
always  happens. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  always  happens.  The 
initial  of  the  chairman  is  not  put  in  anywhere.  You  say 
that  that  book  was  not  brought  before  the  board  and 
initialled  before  the  board  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  medical  officer  has  been  coerced  ? 
— Rubbish. 

Q.  Listen  to  his  evidence  (reading)  :  "  (Q)  It  is 
"  not  quite  clear — I  put  it  to  you  that  you  did  not 
"carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  order? — Yes,  it  is. 
"  (Q)  Why  did  not  you  do  it? — I  was  simply  pledged 
"  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  and  the  guardians. 
"  I  had  really  to  put  them  on,  or  else  undergo  a 
"  considerable  amount  of  suffering.  (Q)  What  suffering 
"  do  you  suggest  ? — They  made  it  hot  for  me  all  the 
"  time.  (Q)  They  made  it  hot  for  you  for  not  putting 
"  on  the  beer  ? — Yes,  every  time  I  took  some  person 
"  off  the  beer,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
"  friction  raised  by  the  master,  who  saw  the  guardians 
"  individually  and  informed  them  that  I  took  so  and  so  off 
"  the  beer,  or  her  off  beer,  and  by  that  means  it  caused 
"  considerable  friction.  (Q)  Do  you  think  all  the  beer 
"  ordered  was  drunk  by  the  patients  you  ordered  it  for  ? 
"  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  ? — No, 
"  I  simply  ordered  the  beer."  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  is  it  a 
fact.  Take  one  instance.  You  were  called  in  on  a 
particular  Sunday  when  there  was  a  row  about  the  beer, 
some  three  years  ago  ? — I  can  remember  three  instances. 

Q.  On  this  particular  occasion,  did  the  master  desire  to 
take  the  inmates  off  the  beer  ? — Did  the  master  desire  ? 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  ? — I  think  I  remember.  The  story 
Dr.  Lament  told  me  was  that  he  wanted  to  take  so 
many  off. 

Q.  Then  was  there  a  row.  Did  Mr.  Madeley,  the  master 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  put  them  on.  And  not 
being  successful,  Mr.  Madeley  seno  for  you  at  11  o'clock  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  think  he  sent  for  me.  It  would  be  an 
extraordinary  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ? — I  should  say  he  did  not, 
because  he  would  know  perfectly  well  my  sympathies 
would  be  with  the  doctor. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  workhouse  between  11  and  12  on 
that  particular  Sunday,  we  will  say  on  the  Sunday,  to 
talk  about  the  beer  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  on  that  Sunday  did  you  see  the  doctor.  And 
did  you,  by  your  personal  influence,  persuade  him  to  put 
them  on  the  beer  again  ? — Indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  I 
always  backed  the  doctor  on  that  point. 

Q.  1  do  not  suggest  that  you  used  any  undue  influence, 
but  did  you  use  your  personal  influence  with  him  ? — 
Whatever  the  doctor  suggested  about  the  beer  I  agreed 
with  him  and  he  said  so  in  his  evidence. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
some  others  were  having  meals  with  the  master  up  at  his 
house  ? — I  knew  they  were  having  meals. 

Q.  In  the  master's  bouse  ? — I  knew  they  were  having 
meals  at  his  house,  but  how  could  I  say  they  were  out  of 
his  rations  ? 

Q.  Is  that  a  proper  thing  for  an  officer  who  cannot 
consume  the  whole  of  his  rations,  to  give  them  to  the 
g-uardians,  or  should  he  have  returned  them  to  store  ? — I 
can  only  say  that  if  a  man  cannot  consume  the  whole  of 
his  rations  he  should  return  them,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  where  rations  are  returned  if  not  consumed. 
Usually  you  would  find  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
rations — something  for  something  else.  That  frequently 
happens. 

{The  hisiiector .)  A  very  common  practice. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Do  you  seriously  call  a  workhouse  a 
model  one  where  the  guardians  have  meals  and  are  on 
terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the  master,  and  where 
the  master's  friends,  and  the  contractors  and  others, 
including  the  guardians,  assemble  in  the  beer  cellar  and 
drink  beer  V — I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  indeed  if 
contractors  and  guardians  met  in  the  house  and  had 
meals.    Very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  meals.  There  is  evidence 
that  Mr.  Pyle,  Mr.  Whitlock  and  others  went  to  the  beer 
cellar  ? — I  want  to  know  how  I  can  control  the  guardians 
on  that. 

Q.  Surely  you  had  control  in  dealing  with  a  particular 
contractor  V — Did  you  know  it  ? 

Q.  This  is  your  model  workhouse  and  under  your 
model  master.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  put  this  to  you  : 
that  this  lack  of  discipline,  this  drinking,  has  been  well 
known  ? — I  assure  you  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  house,  I  emphasise  again  and  again. 

Q.  But  look  at  Hai^well's  evidence,  look  at  Madeley's 
conduct.  Do  you  know  this  was  not  the  iirst  complaint 
of  immorality  you  had  against  Madeley  '? — No. 

Q.  You  had  a  complaint  three  or  four  years  previously 
l)y  one  of  the  lunatic  attendants  V — -What ! 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  complaint  against  Madeley  by 
Miss  Voluame  ? — Emphatically  no.  There  never  was  a 
charge  made  by  that  lady  against  the  master  of  the 
Poplar  workhouse. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ? — The  charge  against  Miss  Voluame 
was  that  she  had  taken  away  another  woman's  husband. 
The  wife  appealed  to  me,  and  the  woman  left  the 
institution.    The  master  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that  a  charge  was  made  against 
Madeley,  and  at  his  intervention  she  was  discharged  ? — 
On  my  oath,  no.    It  came  from  the  poor  woman  outside. 

(J//-.  Grant.)  Mr.  Robb  ought  to  have  put  this  to 
Mr.  Madeley. 

{Mr.  Rohb.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  after  the  evidence  of  the 
chaplain  the  other  day  did  you  make  it  your  business  to 
see  him  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madeley  and  their  general  conduct  ? — -What 
do  you  call  a  good  deal  of  information  ? 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  information  as  to  how  they  had 
been  behaving  for  years'? — 

{Jfr.  Grant.)  Did  he  tell  you  anything  you  did  not 
know  y — He  made  a  statement  to  me. 

Rohb.)  In  conclusion  I  have  to  put  in  a  letter 
J  received  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Poplar  work- 
bouse.  It  is  dated  the  25th  July  :  "  Dear  Sir, — Being 
"  anxious  for  the  purity  of  this  institution,  I  feel  it  my 
"  duty  to  write  you  stating  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Crooks' 
"  evidence  after  the  things  I  mentioned  to  him  in  a  con- 
"  versation  I  recently  had  re  the  discipline  of  the  work- 
"  house,  the  conduct  of  the  master  and  matron,  and 
"  ffuardians.  I  beg  to  be,  yours  truly,  D.  Conoley,  B.A., 
"  Chaplain  "  ^ — Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  to  believe 
this.  Here  is  a  man  who  tells  me,  and  I  absolutely 
decline  to  believe  it,  that  Mrs.  Madeley  had  fallen  on  his 
shoulder  the  worse  for  drink.  I  have  never  seen  the 
woman  in  such  a  state,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else 
has.    Am  I  to  believe  it  because  a  parson  says  it  V 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Crooks,  I  only  want  to  ask  just  one 
or  two  questions  in  re-examination.  First  of  all  about 
the  Mazawattee  tea,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  often. 
Was  the  estimate  for  the  year,  of  Mazawattee  tea  at 
2.S.  ill.  a  pound,  234  lbs.  ? — Yep,  that  was  the  estimated 
quantity. 


Q.  Was  the  quantity  actually  consumed  in  the  whole 
year,  218  lbs.  ?— 218  lbs. 

Q,  And  I  make  that  work  out  altosether — 218  lb3.  at 
2.S.  id.  a  pound  total  expenditure,  £25  8s.  Sd.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course  if  you  had  had  it  say  at  Is.  2d. 
instead  of  2s.  id.  the  total  would  be  £12  14s.  id.  ?— Yes, 
sir,  for  seven  officers. 

Q.  Seven  officers  during  the  whole  year'? — And  24 
guardians. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  extravagance  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  Now  about  the  Poplar  sick  asylum. 
You  knew  all  through  there  was  an  increase  of  so  many 
thousand  pounds  on  a  certain  number  of  inmates  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  way  of  putting  it.  There  must 
have  been  for  years  a  steady  increase  in  the  expenditure 
on  the  maintenance  in  asylums  of  all  kinds  '? — Furni- 
ture, officers,  schools,  &c.  You  must  remember  these  35 
patients  might  be  multiplied  by  30  times  in  a  year,  because 
patients  are  in  and  out. 

Q.  You  have  first  of  all  to  allow  for  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  number  of  patients  before  you — that  has  t3  be 
deducted  from  the  total  increase  before  you  allow  for 
the  increase  on  the  35  new  patients '? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  ratio  upon  ratio,  which  I  was  dealing  with 
the  other  day.  Now  as  to  tenders.  You  were  asked 
about  checking  the  figures,  and  were  asked  why  your 
officials  did  not  point  out  this  or  that  to  the  b>ard. 
But  the  board  itself  controlled  the  giving  of  contracts 
and  the  examination  of  the  tenders  ? — Absolutely. 

Q.  The  tenders  were  sent  in  sealed  and  put  into  a 
lockefl  box'? — Yes. 

(.}.  And  the  box  was  brought  to  the  board  meeting 
and  opened  there  '? — Yes,  in  the  presence  of  the  board. 

Q.  The  contracts  were  gone  through,  I  think  you  said, 
the  board  spending  several  hours '? — I  never  recollect  a 
contract  night  in  which  there  were  less  than  four  hours. 

Q.  And  then  the  tender  was  accepted  subject  to  the 
calculations  being  found  to  be  correct '? — Exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  correct  to  say  that  all  the  officers  of  the  boax'd 
had  to  do  was  to  check  the  calculations  of  the  tenders 
made  by  contractors  '? — No. 

Q.  And  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  figures 
and  the  prices  was  the  responsibility  of  the  board,  not  the 
officials'? — Entirely  of  the  board. 

Q.  And  you  always  kept  it  to  yourselves  '? — Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  clerk's  duty  or  the  assistant  clerk's 
duty  to  compare  several  years'  tenders  until  he  gets  in- 
structions from  the  board  to  carry  out  this  comparison? — - 
I  hope  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will  issue  rules 
and  regulations  governing  this  sort  of  thing,  and  instruct 
that  tenders  should  be  opened  certain  days,  and  then  a 
stafE  should  analyse  them  and  then  be  considered  after 
the  analysis,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  wish  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  insist  upon  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  I  am  not  going  all  through  with  that  correspondence 
now,  because  Mr.  Lansbury  happens  to  have  it  in  hand, 
and  will  deal  with  it  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your 
experience  of  the  asylums  of  the  London  County  has 
shown  you  what  a  great  improvement  could  be  made  by 
a  system  of  central  contracting  '? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  then,  you  were  asked  a  question  as  to  the 
Poplar  sick  asylum.  Mr.  Davy,  if  there  is  an  inquiry 
it  will  be  separate  '? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  We  want  to  know  whether  we  are  not 
called  upon  here  to  defend  the  expenditure  of  the  Poplar 
sick  asylum '? 

{The  Inspector.)  No. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Thank  you,  I  assumed  that. 

{Ihe  Insjjector.)  Because,  as  I  understand,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  sick  asylum  was 
the  subject  of  correspondence  or  consideration  by  the 
guardians,  and  when  the  time  came  for  appointing  new 
managers  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  personnel  of  the  guardians  they 
sent. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  May  I  take  it  that  although  we  are  not 
going  into  the  general  question  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
sick  asylum,  still  we  may  question  Mr.  Crooks  or  other 
guardians  as  to  what  they  did  when  the  increase  came 
under  their  notice. 
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Jlr.  Crooks,       {The  Inspector,')  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  question  as 

'    ,         to  whether  the  guardians  did  as  much  as  they  could. 
25  July.  ^  ^ 
  {Mr  Rohh.)   I  suppose  you  will  have  all  the  correspon- 
dence put  in.    It  is  clear  there  is  no  resolution  of  any 
kind. 

{The  Inspector.)  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  what 
happened. 

{3Ir  Grant.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Crooks,  apart 
from  documentary  evidence,  the  members  who  sit  on  the 
Poplar  sick  asylum  are  also  members  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  repeatedly  happened  at  meetings  of  the 
Poplar  board  of  guardians  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
sick  asylum  has  been  criticised  ? — We  had  a  full  hour's 
debate  on  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  Mr.  Diamond. 
You  have  been  asked  about  the  way  he  was  treated.  But 
his  complaint  was  made  as  to  treatment  at  the  Bow  relief 
committee  ? — I  understand  that. 

Q.  He  has  not  complained  of  the  board  of  guardians? 
— He  would  frequently  say,  "  Oh,  I  know  I  cannot  get 
"  fair  play,  and  before  I  start  you  keep  these  fellows 
*'  quiet."  It  was  particularly  irritating  when  nobody  had 
spoken  at  all. 

Q.  His  complaint  of  the  Bow  relief  committee  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  because  you  were  not  chair- 
man of  that  committee  ? — No,  and  if  he  had  got  anything 
I  put  it  right  for  him.    It  was  only  his  inexperience. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  a  statement  you  made  about 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  your  speech  was 
read  to  you  ? — Y'es. 

Q.  And  that  speech  of  yours,  I  think,  was  a  reply  to  an 
attack  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  their  annual 
report  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now  about  the  casual  women  v^orkers  down  here. 
I  want  to  get  some  heads  of  work  the  women  are  working 
on  casually  down  here.    Is  there  jam  making  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Matchbox  making  and  filling  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Various  manufactured  kinds  of  matches '? — Yes. 

Q.  Clothes  making? — A  good  deal  of  cheap  shirt 
making. 

Q.  Are  there  pickle  factories  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Jam  factories,  I  put  to  you.  And  do  they  also 
besides  that — do  many  of  the  people  in  Poplar  go  away  in 
the  summer,  both  fruit  picking  and  hop  picking  ? — A 
fair  number  do,  and  then  there  are  also  those  poor 
women — and  one  cannot  help  saying  so — engaged  in 
unloading  bottles  in  the  docks.  Awful  employment  to 
put  women  to  at  all.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
should  not  do  it,  poor  creatures,  they  have  got  to  do 
something.    Fancy  women  acting  almost  like  stevedores. 

Q.  Would  you  call  the  rope  works  and  the  sack  works 
— are  they  regular  or  casual? — I  do  not  knovr.  They 
do  not  come  within  my  ken. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  them  ? — No.  The  nearest  I 
know  is  Frost,  up  the  street. 

Q.  Now  you  were  asked  about  casual  labour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  especially  about  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  labour,  the  casual  labour,  in  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  organised  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
organised  on  this  side  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  but  a  very 
singular  thing  happened  last  night.  I  met  one  of  the 
workmen  who  knows  all  about  these  wharves  along  the 
riverside,  and  his  story  was  worse  than  anything  I  think 
I  have 'ever  said  or  pictured.  Great  strong  men  standing 
in  groups.  Men  will  come  out  from  the  warehouses 
and  call  them  on,  and  the  rush  he  tells  me  to  get 
within  the  view  of  the  foreman's  eye  is  simply  appalling. 
And  he  had  just  witnessed  a  rush  like  that,  when  women 
and  children  were  knocked  down  in  the  street  in  the  rush 
to  get  an  hour  or  two  hours'  work.  The  foreman  comes 
out  and  calls  twenty  men.  About  150  are  waiting  to  go 
on,  if  only  for  a  shilling,  and  instead  of  behaving  like 
men  their  hunger  makes  them  behave  more  like  brute 
beasts. 

{The  Inspector.)  Was  that  the  other  day  ? — He  told 
me  it  hap]^eaeu  on  Monday,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Crooks,  you  were  asked  ques- 
tions about  your  services  to  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes,  I 


am  a  little  bit  surprised.  I  did  not  think  any  more 
about  it. 

Q.  It  was  put  to  you  that  within  the  year  ended 
March  18,  1906,  you  made  39  attendances  at  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  see  on  three  occasions  you  were  there  twice  in 
one  day,  and  that  is  not  counted  to  your  credit  ? — No. 

Q.  I  have  had  a  return  taken  out  from  the  time  when 
you  began  your  work  at  the  workhouse.  You  were 
chairman,  I  think,  in  1897  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  in  1897  you  made  94  attendances  ;  in  1898,  91  ; 
in  1899,  72  ;  in  1900,  76  ;  in  1901.  64  ;  in  1902,  104  ;  in 
1903,  71  ;  in  1904,  47  ;  in  1905,  36  ;  and  in  1906,  39.  So 
you  had  served  your  apprenticeship  pretty  well  at  the 
workhouse  after  you  had  been  on  the  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  besides  the  actual  record  of  ins  and  outs  at  the 
workhouse  kept  by  the  gatekeeper,  you  had  lived  within  a 
few  minutes — two  minutes — walk  of  the  place,  and  you 
are  constantly  in  and  out  of  this  place  attending  to  the 
work  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  not  100  yards — it  misjht  be  50 — from  here  to  my  house, 
and  whenever  I  may  he  coming  away  from  home  to  go 
somewhere,  I  would  go  through  the  offices  here. 

Q.  Just  look  in  to  see  if  ? — To  see  the  old  people. 

A  special  reason  why  I  come  here  every  morning  is 
because  I  do  strongly  object  to  little  children  being 
brought  here  to  associate  with  the  growo-up  people  on 
relief.  Whenever  I  see  persons  coming  with  a  child,  I 
always  say  to  the  parent  :  "  Leave  that  child  at  home." 
We  are  not  like  the  old  guardians,  who  insisted  on  you 
bringing  your  brood.  We  much  prefer  children  not  to 
become  associated  with  the  poor  law,  and  it  has  taken  a 
good  while  to  weed  it  down  ;  but  we  rarely  now  have  a 
child  brought  here.  Of  course  that  brings  me,  and  some- 
times I  run  up  here  to  see  Mr.  Lough,  sometimes  the 
relieving  officers,  sometimes  the  out-relief  stores,  some- 
times the  dispensary  here,  and  my  average  must  be  well 
over  five  a  week. 

Q.  Now  you  were  asked  whether  you  approached  your 
task  with  an  equal  sense  of  your  duty  to  the  ratepayers  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  show  what  you  have  done  for  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  while  you  have  been  here.  Have 
you  secured,  with  the  help  of  other  persons,  three  open 
spaces  ? — Practically,  three  open  spaces  were  secured 
really  by  my  individual  efforts.  There  is  the  Bromley 
recreation  ground,  over  which  I  have  a  personal 
spite  against  somebody,  for  there  when  I  brought  a 
deputation  down  somebody  sneaked  my  coat.  And  then 
there  is  the  Tunnel  gardens. 

Q.  Wait  ju.st  a  moment,  Mr.  Crooks.  The  Tunnel 
Gardens,  they  have  been  there  since  the  tunnel  opened  ? — 
No,  later  on.  There  was  a  wretched  road  along  there, 
and  we  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  very  large  ratepayer  in 
the  district,  to  whom  it  was  a  great  burden,  who  lost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  had  always  been  complaining — I  mean 
the  dock  company — so  we  told  them  if  they  would  let 
us  have  the  road  we  would  turn  it  into  a  recreation 
ground,  and  we  would  join  with  them  in  helping  to 
make  the  road  down  to  the  pier.  Of  course,  we  did 
them  a  good  turn,  and  we  did  the  poor  people  of  the 
district  a  turn  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  The  Island  Gardens  ;  are  those  also  ? — Yes, 

the  Island  Gardens.  They  took  a  very  long  time  to 
talk  about,  and  finally  we  had  to  get  round  the  Admiralty 
over  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  something  off.  However, 
that  was  a  charge  upon  London,  and  not  upon  Poplar. 

Q.  Now  ? — And   then   I   think   you   might  add 

there  also  that  subway  which  was  wanted  for  Poplar 
down  there,  which  we  fought  through  pretty  hard,  and 
the  incidental  expenses  which  were  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  locality  we  managed  to  put  on  London,  and  thus  save 
the  local  ratepayers'  money. 

Q.  Now  with  regard  to  the  libraries.  Were  you  able 
to  obtain  from  Mr.  Carnegie  £1,500  for  establishing 
additional  libraries  ? — I  was  in  the  fortunate  position  at 
the  moment  of  hearing  Mr.  Carnegie  speak,  and  he  was 
speaking  of  his  experiences  in  America,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  invest  money  here  in  the  same  way  if  he 
could  get  a  guarantee,  and  I  immediately  came  back  to 
Poplar  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  pointing  out  the  flourish- 
ing and  luxurious  condition  of  Bromley  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  that  our  people  were  intelligent  although  they 
were  poor,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  if  he  could  assist 
us,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  letter  which  passed 
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between  us  he  placed  £1,500  at  my  disposal,  which  has 
built  a  library  on  the  island,  and  another  one  has  just 
been  opened  in  Bromley  proper. 

Q.  Has  a  school  of  engineering  been  started  down 
here  ? — Yes,  a  school  of  engineering  has  been  started  in 
High  Street,  Poplar,  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  it  will  be  of  great  educa- 
tional advantage  in  a  district  like  this  ;  and  I  can  only 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  sitting  next  to  you,  as  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  trouble  and  difficulty  I  had  in 
securing  that  place. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  help  of  the  rates — definite 
help  of  the  rates — during  times  of  crisis.  Were  you 
able  to  secure  from  Mr.  A.  Hills  considerable  help 
towards  the  assistance  of  your  relief  committees  ? — Yes, 
the  thousand  pounds  that  I  managed  to  secure  from 
Mr.  Hills  enabled  us  to  tide  over  that  fearful  period  in 
1894  that  has  been  spoken  of  several  times. 

Q.  And  I  think  that  directly  saved,  on  that  occasion, 
an  appeal  to  the  rates  ? — Oh,  indeed  it  did. 

Q.  And  the  experience  you  learnt  then  in  opening  the 
stoneyard  taught  you  that  that  was  a  very  undesirable 
way  of  attempting  to  deal  with  distress  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  whilst  you  were  Mayor  of  Poplar  I  believe 
you  received  a  whole  host  of  personages,  the  King, 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
of  London,  all  came  down  to  visit  Poplar,  and  all  of 
them  came  without  costing  the  ratepayers  a  single  penny  '? 
■ — Yes,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  medal  for  that.  I 
do  not  know  any  borough  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  the 
Royal  borough  of  Kensington,  or  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
ever  received  royalty  without  calling  upon  the  ratepayers 
to  display  their  loyalty.  We  asked  the  ratepayers  here 
and  they  did  it  splendidly  without  costing  the  ratepayers 
a  penny. 

Q.  You  got  organised  voluntary  contributions  ? — No, 
we  did  better  than  that.  We  did  not  ask  anybody  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  donation.  We  appealed  to  the 
people's  sense  of  their  loyalty,  being  poor.  When  their 
more  wealthy  brothers  of  the  west  end  asked  them  to 
show  it,  and  they  did  it,  and  the  press  gave  us  the  palm 
of  London.    Naturally  the  Lord  Mayor  was  a  big  draw. 

{The  Inspector.')  We  have  been  told  in  the  evidence 
pretty  clearly  that  you  devoted  the  best  part  of  your  life 
to  municipal  work  in  Poplar  ? — Yes,  my  public  life. 

Q.  And  that  when  you  came  on  the  board  of  guardians 
your  election  was  something  of  an  event  ? — Yes.  You 
see  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  man  like  me  to  get  on 
the  board  of  guardians  until  that  year  when  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  the  subject  of  an  appeal — strange  to  say  we  met  at 
the  Trustee  board — that  the  qualification  should  be 
lowered,  and  you  remember  he  lowered  it  to  £10. 

Q.  But  now  your  board  of  guardians  is  quite  a  demo- 
cratic board  ?— Oh,  yes,  representing  almost  every  class. 

Q.  But  would  half  the  members — about  half  of  them 
— be  labour  members  ? — No. 

Q.  How  many  labour  members  ? — I  ticked  off  a  list 
the  other  day,  and  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could 
you  make  it  more  than  10  out  of  24. 

Q.  I  believe  half  the  members  are  compounding  house- 
holders, any  way  ? — You  mean  they  pay  their  rates 
through  their  rent  ? 

Q.  Yes,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  that  it  is  the  first  time 
you  have  had  a  board  of  guardians  which  is  really 
democratic  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  board  of  guardians  has  never  made  any 
secret  of  its  opinions  with  regard  to  out-relief  or  the 
general  treatment  of  the  poor  ? — Oh,  no.  But  I  am 
sorry  now — when  one  gets  living  in  a  small  house  it  has 
a  limited  amount  of  room  to  store  documents.  I  have 
had  as  many  as  would  fill  the  Guildhall,  but  I  did  for  a 
long  time  keep  a  record  of  what  is  called  "  the  fighting 
■"  programme." 

Q.  Your  election  addresses  ? — Yes,  I  remember  my 
very  first  fight.  A  person — I  think  he  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  present  municipal  alliance,  who  said  to 
me,  "  Well,  Crooks,  do  not  you  hope  you  will  get  in  ?  " 
while  the  votes  were  being  counted  in  the  old  board 
room.  High  Street,  Poplar.  I  said,  "  Really  I  do  not 
^'  care."  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  A  man  never  puts  up  for  any- 
^'  thing  unless  he  wants  to  get  in."  I  said,  "  I  do  not 
"  know  whether  I  am  diflerent  from  other  people,  but  I 

do  not."  He  said,  "  Why  ?  "  So  I  took  out  of  my 
pocket  his  programme,  and  he  was  for  further  out-relief 


to  the  aged  and  respectable  poor,  better  treatment  of  the  Mr  Croohs. 

aged  inmates.    I  said,  "  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  fight-  _ — — 

"  ing  for,  and  though  you  are  a  Conservative  I  am  not  2^  J^ly 

"  going  to — If  I  get  in  I  will  try  to  do  it.    If  you  get  in  1  ' 
"  will  try  to  make  you  do  it." 

Q.  But  what  I  am  putting  is  that  it  is  a  very  different 
policy  on  the  part  of  your  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Frcm  the  policy  anywhere  else  '? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  was  absolutely  open,  and  for  some  years  you  had 
the  ratepayers  supporting  that  policy  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  chairman '? — Yes,  of 
course,  the  last  two  years — I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
four  quarters  of  the  12s.  rate  yet.  I  do  not  think  we 
have.  We  are  not  in  the  fourth  now.  I  am  subject  to 
correction.  Now,  then,  the  order  in  which  we  make  our 
rates  is  quarterly,  and  I  think  there  have  been  three 
three  shillings  paid  

{Mr.  Robb.)  There  have  been  four? — There  have  been 
four  ;  only  when  the  rates  came  up  to  12.s.  in  the  £  very 
naturally  people  began  to  cry  out  about  the  rates,  and 
very  properly  to  cry  out.  I  do  not  object.  I  wonder 
they  have  not  cried  out  long  ago.  If  they  had  taken  my 
advice  they  would  have  joined  the  labour  party  and 
insisted  on  equalisation  long  ago.  {Applause  in  Court.) 
Please  do  not.  It  is  very  important  to  all  of  us,  those 
who  agree  and  those  who  do  not  ;  and  the  12.S-.  rate,  of 
course,  has  been  looked  at  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  look 
at  it  from  our  awful  obligations.  First,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  were  surrounded  with  people.  Wiiat  could  we 
do  ?  No  one  suggested  that  we  should  put  the  able- 
bodied  and  our  children  in  the  lethal  chamber.  The  fact 
is,  we  had  to  keep  these  people.  Well,  the  rates  go  up  to 
12s.,  and  within  the  last  two  years  naturally  everybody 
has  been  agitated  about  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  But  practically  you  were  amongst 
friends.  There  has  been  no  question  about  your  policy, 
and  you  have  had  the  majority  with  you  ? — There  was 
no  question  about  the  policy  at  all,  so  far  as  our  kindly 
treating  the  people  we  were  responsible  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Martley  and  Mr.  Mosley  both  said  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  Poplar  was  that  the  persons  who  drew 
large  incomes  from  it  were  not  resident  and  took  no 
share  in  municipal  affairs  ? — No,  they  did  not  take  a 
share,  but  it  is  a  little  hard  on  some  of  them  to  say  that, 
because  there  are  one  or  two  very  excellent  men  who  give 
time  in  the  day,  but  who  do  not  take  a  share  in  the  work. 
If  you  like,  I  could  quote  you  the  first  Mayor,  Mr.  Green, 
or  Mr.  Buliivant,  who  really  come  amongst  the  first  for 
taking  an  interest  in  the  place  in  the  day-time,  but 
beyond  that  he  does  not  take  a  share. 

Q.  Both  Mr.  Martley  and  Mr.  Mosley  said  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  what  they  called 
magnates,  were  to  stand  through  an  election.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  ratepayers  would  elect  a  man  simply 
because  he  is  a  magnate  ? — No. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  conform  with  your  policy  Y— 
I  do  not  think  that.  Let  me  give  it  in  my  own  language. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  magnate  could  come  to  Poplar 
and  fight  on  the  strength  of  his  own  name.  I  think  he 
would  be  badly  beaten.  But  I  do  think  that  a  man  with 
a  reputation  say  like  Mr.  Yarrow  or  Mr.  Green  or 
Mr.  Buliivant,  running  in  their  respective  wards,  where 
their  worth  is  known,  I  do  not  think  a  labour  man  could 
beat  them,  although  taking  the  borough  collectively, 
taking  the  borough  of  Poplar  properly — and  then  of 
course  you  have  got  to  regard  the  fact  that  they  could 
win  taking  the  County  Council  

Q.  They  have  never  won  in  recent  years  ? — No, 
Mr.  Buliivant  got  in  for  the  County  Council,  you  know, 
in  1889  or  1888,  and  in  1892  I  beat  him  by  a  thousand 
votes.  He  would  perhaps  have  beaten  me  by  two  or 
three  if  it  had  been  at  Millwall,  where  he  works. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  of  these  gentlemen  could  get  in 
even  in  his  own  ward,  unless  he  accepted  your  policy 
in  regard  to  out-relief,  for  instance  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind,  no  matter  who  came  on  this 
board,  the  moment  they  came  in  contact  with  the  people, 
they  would  do  exactly  as  we  have  been  doing.  I  would 
trust  any  of  them.  I  would  even  trust  Mr.  Robb.  Surely, 
I  am  sure  you  would,  sir. 

(J/r.  Eobb.)  Well,  if  I  did  not,  I  should  be  in  a 
minority  of  about  two,  should  not  I  ? — No,  I  think  you 
would  be  in  a  minority  of  one.  You  would  feel  lonely, 
and  come  over. 
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31r.  froolis.        (Tl/r  Inspector.)  You    claim    that    the    board  of 

_   guardians,  with  some  justice,  have  been  the  pioneers  of 

25  July.  a  great  many  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
workhouse  for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
house inmates,  do  you  not '? — Yes.  I  want  to  give  one 
credit  who  certainly  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  that  is 
what  I  venture  to  call,  with  all  deference,  the  greatest 

man,  Mr.  Rathbone  

Q.  Mr.  William  Rathbone? — Ye=i, whose  own  initiative 
brought  trained  nurses  to  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  at 
Liverpool.  With  that  exception,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  done  much. 

Q.  And  you  succeeded,  I  think,  a  board  of  guardians 
who  were  rather— I  mean  to  say  not  immediately 
succeeded,  but  there  was  a  former  board  of  guardians 
who  were  rather  hard  ? — One  does  not  like  to  use  that 
term. 

Q.  I  use  it  in  no  bad  sense,  but  I  mean  strict  ? — 

I  do  not  think  they  were  ;  I  think  they  were  very 
indifferent,  and  that  certain  people  could  get  certain 
things  and  other  people  could  not  get  anything.  Take 
Mary  Street  and  Sophia  Street  

Q.  There  was  a  sort  of  reaction  when  you  came '? — 
Take  Mary  Street  and  Sophia  Street.  In  those  days 
rents  were  collected  by  a  member  of  this  board,  and 
everybody  had  out-relief  there.  They  said,  "If  you 
"  want  any  relief  you  have  got  to  move  into  Mary  Street 
"  or  Sophia  Street."  You  could  not  call  that  a  policy, 
could  you  y 

Q.  No,  but  if  I  may  judge  bj'  figures  they  did  not  have 
the  same  difficulties  to  deal  with  as  you  had  ? — They  did, 
and  it  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind.  In  1866, 
which  we  have  been  talking  about,  we  got  in  a  worse 
muddle  than  ever  we  tackled,  except  perhaps  1895  in  that 
frost,  because  in  1866  there  were  soup  kitchens  springing 
up  all  over  the  place,  and  every  man  who  had  a  front 
room  opened  a  bureau  and  collected  funds,  and  there  was 
tremendous  distress.  In  March,  1866,  there  were  3,000 
odd  people  on  out-relief.  In  April  of  1867  it  had  jumped 
up  to  9,000.    That  must  have  been  worse. 

Q.  What  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this  fact.  I  jump 
another  20  years  to  1885.  From  the  year  1885,  and 
before,  up  to  1891,  the  pauperism  of  Poplar  was  lower 
than  the  pauperism  of  London  ? — Yes.  You  see  we  did 
have  on  the  island  what  we  have  not  got  now,  in  the 
shipbuilding  there,  and  a  tremendous  lot  of  people  came 
up  every  night.  You  could  meet  them  in  thousands 
every  night  and  they  circulated  all  over  the  Tower 
Hamlets.    They  did  not  settle  here  at  all. 

Q.  The  figures  run  like  this.  In  1885  the  ratio  per 
1,000  of  the  pauperism  in  Poplar  was  in  Poplar  20  and  in 
London  24.  Then  you  rise  to  24  in  1891  and  London 
remains  at  24.  So  at  that  period  j'ou  and  London  were 
equal  as  regards  pauperism.  But  from  1891  you  increase 
so  as  to  leave  London  far  behind.  For  instance,  there 
is  1896.  You  become  31,  London  24.  In  the  next  five 
j  ears  you  become  34,  London  24,  and  last  January,  which, 
of  course,  was  quite  an  exceptional  time,  you  were  68  and 
London  28  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  so,  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  result  of  your  policy, 
but  at  all  events  during  your  period  of  oflice  the 
pauperism  of  Poplar  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion 
to  tbe  pauperism  of  London  V — Yes.  I  think  in  the  last 
14,  15,  or  18  years  improvements  in  London  have  been 
going  forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  there  has  been  a 
driving  down  East  of  certain  people.  I  think  we  made 
it  pretty  clear  j^esterday  there  was  a  clearance  in  White- 
chapel,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  alien  population 
just  above  us  which  must  have  driven  people  down. 
That  is  to  say  people  who  could  aiford  to  have  two  rooms 
have  been  driven  to  one  and  that  is  overcrowded,  and 
they  had  to  get  a  cheap  room  at  that.  That  largely 
accounts  for  it,  and  then  of  course  there  are  the  industrial 
changes. 

Q.  But  some  of  this  increase,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
was  due  to  your  policy  also  V — I  cannot  quite  see  that. 
Of  course,  I  think  other  people  ought  to  have  the  same 
policy  as  ourselves,  because  if  you  have  a  universal  policy 
in  London,  even  if  ours  had  gone  up  to  68  per  1,000  our 
68  would  not  look  so  glarmg. 

Q.  The  commentary  on  that  would  be  : — Here  is  a 
board  of  guardians  whose  aims  are  the  highest,  but  it 
shows  as  far  as  statistics  are  concerned  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  increase  in  pauperism  to  the  rest  of 
London.  How  far  is  that  increase  due  to  their  aims  and 
policy,  how  far  is  it  due  to  the  increase  of  the  poverty  of 


their  union  ? — I  should  think  very  largely  from  the 
increase  of  the  poverty  of  the  union.  I  will  put  it  both 
ways  if  you  will  let  me.  When  the  people  are  driven 
out  from  Bethnal  Green  for  clearances,  and  Whitechapel 
for  clearances,  and  Stepney  and  St.  George's,  or  Stepney 
and  part  of  Limehouse,  or  the  alien  immigrants  have 
driven  rents  up,  they  come  down  here  because  rents  are 
cheaper.  That  has  been  going  on  for  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  years.  People  in  this  little  district  over  here  are 
tremendously  overcrowded.  It  was  originally  cottage 
property,  very  nice  places,  where  a  man  could  keep  himself 
and  his  family.  They  are  now  crowding  in  four  families. 
There  are  factories  on  the  other  hand,  which  sometimes 
complain  about  the  rates,  but  stop  in  the  district  for 
the  convenience  of  the  cheapness  of  land  and  water  way, 
and  convenience  of  the  shipping  and  railway.  That  is  to 
say,  you  cannot  imagine — I  hope  I  do  not  intend  to 
offend  any  person — but  take  Spratts,  who  have  come 
down  and  built  their  place  within  a  few  years,  well,  since 
our  rates  have  been  high.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  high  rates  were  not  known  to  them,  yet  they  come 
down  and  buy  a  piece  of  land,  or  hire  a  piece  of  land,  put 
up  excellent  warehouses  and  factory,  and  conduct  their 
work  there,  which  is  a  boon  to  the  neighbourhood.  You 
see,  it  is  cheap  land,  plus  rates,  which  by  no  means 
matches  the  condition  of  things  in  the  West  End. 

Q.  May  I  add  to  your  list  of  the  advantages  of  Poplar 
the  fact  that  you  get  here  cheap  labour  ? — I  am  coming 
to  that  in  a  second.  Supposing,  for  instance,  rates  were 
a  consideration,  rates  only  the  consideration,  because 
that  has  been  the  argument  against  us  all  the  time, 
that  we  have  driven  everybody  and  everything  away 
because  of  our  rates.  You  see,  there  are  places  in 
London  where  rates  are  only  6';.  in  the  £,  or  6.s.  Gd. 
Now,  say  a  firm  like  Bryant  &  May  pays  12.';.  in  the 
f  on  their  assessment  value.  Supposing  they  look  at 
a  6s.  rate  somewhere  or  7s.  rate,  and  went  to  Kensington 
or  Marylebone  and  bought  land,  what  would  immediately 
happen.  Then  f  1  at  Bow  would  immediately  become  £3 
at  Kensington  or  Marylebone. 

Q.  In  value  of  land? — In  value  of  land.  Instead  of 
paying  12s.  on  their  rate  they  would  pay  21s.  in  the  £. 

Q.  The  ultimate  burden  of  the  rates  falls  upon  the 
landowner? — I  wish  it  did,  but  he  manages  to  escape 
somewhere.  The  point  with  me  is  that  here  it  has  been 
an  advantage — we  are  getting  crowded  up  with  poor 
because  they  can  get  a  room,  and  our  factories,  who 
complain  about  the  rates,  have  the  advantage  of  having 
a  commercial  community.  Talk  about  us  driving  trade 
away.    I  do  not  know  a  spot  to  let  in  the  island. 

Q.  That  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  You.  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  poverty  of  Poplar  is  growing  and 
likely  to  grow  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  because  I 
agree  with  you  that  some  better  sjstem  to  make  labour 
more  fluid  must  be  introduced. 

Q.  You  see,  Mr.  Crooks,  what  is  in  my  mind  is  this  : 
You  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  Poplar,  and  I 
am  responsible  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  the 
general  administration  of  the  poor  law  unions  ;  if  you 
are  going  to  increase  in  Poplar  in  the  sime  ratio  we  none 
of  us  are  going  to  have  a  very  good  time.  Do  you  think^ 
in  your  judgment,  there  is  any  likelihood  of  another 
union  or  two  falling  into  the  same  state  of  high  rates 
and  high  pauperism  as  Poplar  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
there  would  be,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  need  of 
centralising  the  burden.    You  see,  take  Poplar  

Q.  Just  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Crooks.  Now,  it  would 
seem  from  your  evidence  that  there  is  a  positive  surplus 
of  labour  here,  but  I  understand  there  is  a  great  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  dominant  political  party  down  here  to 
emigration  ? — Yes,  the  love  of  home  you  know  is  inborn 
with  us.  I  am  quite  serious  about  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  emigration  popular.  There  are  always  the  energetic 
spirits  wlio  want  to  go,  and  after  all  are  the  best 
colonisers,  but  practically  the  dominant  party  down  here 
says  a  man  should  have  the  option  of  yea  or  nay.  He 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go. 

Q.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  should  not  be  anchored 
on  the  spot? — Oh,  no. 

Q.  Even  by  means  of  out-relief  ? — Oh,  no,  out-relief 
will  not  keep  him  if  he  can  get  a  living  elsewhere. 

Q.  Primarily,  what  is  wanted  is  a  better  organisation 
of  dock  labour  if  that  is  possible? — Yes,  but  do  not  you 
see  if  you  compare  the  number  of  men  employed  with 
the  number  who  could  be  employed,  and  go  back  to  the 
old  time,  who  is  going  to  abolish  the  machinery,  get  rid 
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of  the  big  ships,  or  have  sails  when  you  could  get  steam  ? 
It  is  an  economic  law. 

Q.  And  then  men  are  driven  out  by  what  you  call  an 
economic  law  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ? — The  surplus  might  be 
absorbed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
only  one  solution  to  the  whole  trouble.  One  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  whole  trouble  is  that  men  should  have  a 
chance  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  trades.  The 
adaptability  of  a  man  gets  more  difficult  after  40.  A 
man  cannot  change  his  trade  very  quickly  after  40,  but 
up  to  then  he  can. 

Q.  That  is  a  tempting  subject  for  discussion,  but  we 
must  remember  we  have  got  to  get  through  this  Inquiry. 
I  come  to  my  next  point.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
had  the  Government  decided  in  that  fateful  November 
to  have  an  autumn  session,  you  probably  would  not  have 
had  the  organised  demonstrations  that  happened  here  in 
that  month  ? — Oh,  I  think  we  should,  whatever  happened, 
for  this  reason  that  after  all,  if  we  had  had  an  autumn 
session,  and  things  were  discussed  immediately,  we  could 
not  have  got  to  work  very  soon.  We  have  still  got  to 
feed  people  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Salmon  ? — One  of  the  local  workmen. 
There  are  two  brothers. 

Q.  He  happened  to  be  the  spokesman  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — Yes,  it  always  happens  with  a  crowd  of  men,  one 
will  take  the  lead  when  you  least  expect  it. 

Q.  Was  not  he  a  paid  orator  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say.    He  was  not  paid  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  position,  you  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  organised  demand  that  something 
should  be  done  for  these  men  ? — I  suppose  it  was  organised 
and  not  organised.  I  pointed  out  that  when  you  get 
an  aggregation  of  men  on  a  given  spot,  looking  for  a  day's 
work,  while  a  man  comes  for  the  six  o'clock  call  or  the 
eight  o'clock,  and  finds  only  four  or  five  men  taken  on, 
leaving  outside  200  or  300,  what  is  but  natural  that,  one 
will  begin  talking  rather  loud. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  rates.  You 
are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  equalisation  of  the 
rates,  are  you  not? — I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
equalisation  of  the  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  complete  equalisation  ? — Well,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  95  per  cent,  to  go  on  with. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  put  it  to  you.  At  that  deputation 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  at  which  you  and  I  were  present,  he 
put  it  in  this  way  :  he  said  he  was  quite  clear  any 
further  equalisation  of  the  rates  must  be  accompanied  by 
•curtailment  of  autonomy  ? — The  same  thought  was 
running  through  my  mind,  but — I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
said  it — we  said  if  you  come  and  feed  the  people  we  do 
not  care  2d.  for  the  autonomy. 

Q.  Anyway  you  assented  to  it  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  do  now. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? — Well,  the  ground  that  I  took 
up  was  that  the  conditions  of  life  as  we  understand  them 
• — the  life  of  the  big  town — you  get  centred  in  different 
districts  for  the  convenience  of  the  town.  The  London 
districts  are  for  work  purely  industrial,  the  carrying  on  of 
manufactures,  the  distribution  of  goods  and  the  rest,  all 
of  which  must  of  necessity  be  carried  out  by  a  certain 
class.  Some  people  in  any  condition  of  life  break  down 
and  frequently  go  into  your  hospitals,  or  sick  asylums,  or 
become  chargeable  on  out-relief  medical  orders.  Children 
are  not  as  well  and  as  regularly  fed  as  they  might  be, 
owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  the  father's  employment, 
which  does  not  tend  to  thrift.  Rather  the  contrary,  because 
supposing  a  man  is  out  all  this  week  ;  he  gets  work  on 
Saturday.  Suppose  he  gets  6,s.  on  Saturday,  what  does  he 
say  to  his  children  '?  "  Have  a  bust  up  ;  do  not  know 
^'  when  we  are  going  to  have  the  next."  You  get  that  class 
of  man  in  all  districts  in  London.  Take  the  right-hand 
parishes.  You  say  you  get  a  different  class  of  pauper 
or  a  different  class  of  applicant  here.  We  come  to  look 
upon  people,  sometimes  I  do  not  think  that  they  really 
mind  it,  when  we  talk  about  the  lower  class,  because  if 
you  are  talking  of  the  lower  class  and  tell  him  he  is  one, 
he  would  say,  "  Get  off  my  back,  and  I  shall  be  a  bit 
"  higher  up,  I  have  got  to  keep  you  and  myself  too,"  but  it 
is  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
there  are  localities  like  ours.  It  is  for  their  convenience. 
Well  then,  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  big  town,  the  town  ought  to  bear  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  breakdowns  and  the  rest.  Marylebone  in 
their  workhouse  have  got  a  different  type  of  inmate 


altogether,  broken-down  actresses  and  the  rest,  who  ought    ^li'-  Crookx. 

to  be  described  in  a  different  manner.   

Q.  Quite  so  ;  your  point  is  London  is  homogeneou',       -^5  July, 
and  therefore  you  think  the  burden  of  the  rates  should 
be  equally  distributed,  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  poor  V — Quite  so. 

Q.  Who  in  your  judgment  serve  all  London.  But  my 
point  is  this  :  How  is  that  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  that  each  locality,  each  union  or  borough, 
should  manage  its  own  affairs.  You  think  it  could  be 
done  ? — I  have  always  been  against  it,  you  know.  I  have 
been  for  unification,  those  have  been  for  "  fortyfication." 
They  chop  up  into  30  unions  ;  parishes  of  the  rich  and 
the  parishes  of  the  poor.  The  rich  must  of  necessity 
be  stronger  than  the  poor.  They  can  organise  while  we 
are  earning  our  daily  bread,  and  can  put  brains  into  effect 
while  our  men  have  only  got  muscle  to  put  into  it. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  would  say  there  was  a  danger  in 
giving  A's  money  to  B  to  spend  ? — There  might  be. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  ground  on  which  you  suggest 
curtailment  of  autonomy  V — I  laid  down  pretty  clear 
lines  that  I  had  authority,  and  if  it  was  I  should  say  we 
are  going  to  pay  that  under  certain  conditions.  We  are 
going  to  pay  that,  and  then  over  and  above  that  you  pay 
yourself  it  may  be  5  or  10  per  cent.  Supposing  you  put 
all  the  aged  poor  on  a  central  fund,  you  yourself,  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  draw  out  a  scale  or 
scheme  showing  the  income  of  the  family  consisted  of  so 
and  so.  If  you  satisfy  your  local  committee  who  report 
the  matter  say  to  us,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  pay  on  a 
4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  scale,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  will  have 
a  proper  auditor  to  go  through  the  accounts,  proper 
officers  to  go  through  them,  and  if  the  local  committee 
was  wanting  to  spend  more  money  outside  on  certain 
things,  I  would  restrict  it  to  this  extent,  they  should 
clearly  define  what  they  wanted  to  raise  the  excra  half- 
penny for.  If  you  had  central  control  the  man  in  the 
West  End  would  have  some  concern  in  keeping  the  body 
and  souls  of  men  together  in  the  East  End,  and  so  on,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  question  of  money,  it  would  be  a  question 
of  what  could  best  be  done  to  keep  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
people  together.  I  ought  to  put  on  that  the  other  poin  c  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  able-bodied  men  who  would  not  work. 
I  could  tell  you  exactly  what  I  would  do  with  them,  but 
this  question  of  the  equalisation  of  the  rates  seems  to  me 
such  an  excellent  claim.  Supposing  you  made  London  all 
equal  the  rate  of  London  would  be  seven  shillings  and  a 
fifth.  Supposing  all  the  rates  in  London  were  equal  for 
everything,  well,  that  would  not  hurt  anybody  who  is  not 
paying  less.  Suppose  the  City  pay  6s.  4d.,  another  S^d. 
would  not  hurt  them.  But  look  what  it  would  do  for  us. 
It  would  take  5s.  off  us — you  would  be  helping  the  poor. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  what  the  rates  are.  I  put  to  you 
the  question,  because  there  is  a  school  that  thinks  the 
ideal  state  of  the  world  would  be  if  real  property  was 
transferred  from  the  private  individual  to  the  State  ? — • 
It  might  be  all  right,  but  here  at  this  Inquiry  if 
I  was  to  say  rates  were  no  consideration,  it  would 
be  placarded  all  over  Londou  :  "  Mr.  Crooks  does 
"  not  think  rates  are  of  importance."  I  think  they  are 
of  awful  importance,  having  regard  to  conditions  of  life. 
There  are  many  struggling  little  people  who  pay  rates 
and  have  no  more  education — if  one  must  be  forgiven  for 
saying  so — than  an  ordinary  workman.  They  know  they 
have  got  to  pay,  and  do  not  know  why.  But  of  course, 
a?  you — I  mean  that  is  true.  Mr.  Robb  smiles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  pay  about  £4  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation on  taxes,  and  nobody  notices  it  ;  but  rates,  of 
course,  are  a  different  matter.  When  you  get  a  central 
authority  that  will  absorb  the  wealth  I  do  not  think  you 
need  trouble  about  rates  at  all.  We  shall  not  be  talk- 
ing about  that.  The  needs  of  the  people  would  be 
met. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  the  rates  are  a  most  oppressive 
burden  on  certain  classes  of  the  people  V — Certainly  they 
are,  and  it  is  true  that  many  and  many  a  shopkeeper, 
here  especially,  works  more  hours  than  the  ordinary 
workman.  He  works,  but  he  struggles  for  the  liberty 
that  has  no  price  ;  he  is  his  own  master,  very  often  his  own 
slave.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  district  like  ours, 
as  I  have  said  a  hundred  times  over,  a  2d.  rate  in  West- 
minster would  mean  a  4s.  Id.  rate  in  Poplar.  It  would 
not  hurt  the  rich,  but  it  does  hurt  the  poor.  A  question 
that  has  not  been  put  to  me  that  I  thought  was  coming 
out  was  

Q.  Let  me  get  over  my  disagreeable  question,  which  is 
this  :  Why  did  the  board  of  guardians  vote  Mr.  Madeley 
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Mr.  Crooks,    a  gratuitj'  ? — I  am  rather  indignant  about  that  £50,  but 

•   he  was  entitled  to  that  £50,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was 

25  July.  quite  fair.  I  voted  against  it,  but  I  voted  against  it 
because  I  felt  something  wanted  clearing  up  at  that 
moment,  but  the  fact  remained  he  had  earned  that  money. 
He  was  the  superintendent  of  works,  if  you  remember, 
and  the  Board  allowed  it  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  What  was  your  other  point  ? — My  point  was  that 
somebody  might  say  how  is  it  there  is  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  out-relief  this  year  V  Well,  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  for  the  falling  off.  The  Church  Army, 
you  notice,  spent  £2,000  against  £800  in  1904,  and  the 
Queen's  Fund  of  £160,000  was  raised. 

{Mr.  Oxley.)  In  1905. 

(Witness.)  And  a  great  deal  of  work  has  opened  up 
and  a  dozen  different  jobs  are  going  on  about  here. 
Last  winter  there  were  a  good  many  little  things  done. 
We  had  decided  in  Poplar  not  to  ask  anybody  for 
anything,  hoping,  of  course,  that  work  would  be 
organised  and  our  men  would  be  set  to  do  it,  and 
while  money  was  pouring  into  the  adjoining  parish 
we  got  nothing.  A  few  friends,  without  asking  at  all, 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  few  hundred  pounds  quite 
quietly.  I  had  better  not  mention  names,  because  names 
leak  out ;  but  certain  unfortunate  persons,  and  154 
families,  women  and  children,  were  taken  up,  and  we 
found  them  week  after  week  food  and  clothes,  who, 
without  it,  would  have  been  on  out-relief. 

{Hie  Inspector.)  The  Board  of  Trade  in  the  last  report 
says  that  dock  labour  is  worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
and  only  a  little  better  than  it  was  last  year  ? — Yes, 
generally  speaking  about  here.  That  was  for  the  middle 
of  the  summer.  Work  is  as  bad  this  summer  time  as  it 
has  been  for  a  very  long  while.  There  are  a  kind  of 
fluctuations  you  know. 

Q.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  take  the  whole  month  ? 
— Yes.  Oh,  but  it  may  be  two  months.  You  may  get  a 
month  overlapping.  You  see  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
are  only  from  rough  calculations,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  thousand  men  outside  trade-unions,  and  other 
unions  which  send  no  record  to  the  labour  department, 
saying  what  their  return  is.  Y'ou  may  always  multiply 
from  between  15  and  20  per  cent.  The  number  of 
officers  cropped  up,  sir,  as  to  whether  we  have  controlled 
our  officers  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  have  been 
controlled,  and  a  good  deal  was  made  at  the  early  part 
of  this  Inquiry  as  to  the  coercion  by  the  guardians  of 
certain  relieving  officers.  On  the  whole,  I  am  very  proud 
of  our  relieving  officers  here,  and  I  think  we  have  got  an 
excellent  lot  of  men,  and  I  will  say  this  in  defence  of  any 
and  every  guardian.  The  astonishing  thing  to  me  is  how 
few  things  do  come  out,  but  the  relieving  officer  is  not  the 


master  of  the  guardian,  it  is  the  guardian  who  is  master 
of  the  relieving  officer. 

Q.  The  board  of  guardians  ? — Well,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  two  or  more,  but  surely  if  a  guardian  thinks  that  a 
case  is  worth  relieving  he  has  the  greater  responsibility. 
He  has,  indeed,  because  he  is  the  elected  person.  He  can- 
not make  a  relieving  officer  commit  an  illegal  act,  because 
a  relieving  officer  may  decline  to  do  an  illegal  thing  even  if 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  asks  him  to  do 
it.  After  all,  a  guardian  must  be  master  over  an 
officer. 

Q.  I  think  not.  I  should  say  the  board  of  guardians  ? 
— You  might  put  it  in  that  way  if  you  like.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians. One  of  the  criticisms  hurled  at  us  is  that  we  want 
here  a  system  like  the  Elberfeld  system.  Mr.  Robb  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head.  Thinks  it  is  something  quite  wonder- 
ful if  the  relieving  staff  have  done  it.  Elberfeld  has  a 
population  of  about  180,000,  and  consists  of  620  officers. 
If  the  Poplar  Union,  for  example,  was  staffed  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  would  have  about  560  relieving  officers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  only  nine. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  casual  labour  of  women  employed  by 
what  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  calls  the  parasitic  industries 
being  supported  partly  by  the  rates.  What  view  do  you 
take  of  that.  Would  that  be  the  effect  of  out-relief  V — 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  the  slightest  difference.  It  is  a 
singular  thing,  but  you  find  men  with  full  bellies  will 
decline  to  work  at  a  low  rate.  They  may  be  starved  to 
accept  a  low  rate  of  pay  but  I  should  decline  to  starve  a 
man  to  make  him  go  to  work  for  anybody  at  a  low  price. 
I  object  to  our  women  on  out-relief  who  get  sufficient  to- 
keep  them  competing  with  the  women  in  shirt  making. 
I  think  it  helps  to  keep  wages  down,  and  I  believe  that 
your  order  that  no  relief  should  be  given  to  persons  in 
employment  made  many  years  ago  is  an  excellent  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  few  people  who  earn 
Is.  or  2s.  which  covers  that  very  extraordinary  Order  of 
yours  about  paying  rent. 

Q.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  that.  The  inten- 
tion of  that  Order  was  to  prevent  guardians  making 
themselves  responsible  for  it  ? — One  other  question  was 
taken  up — about  the  children — whether  the  instruction 
we  have  given  the  children  would  fit  them  for  public  life 
or  service.  I  am  only  going  to  say  two  words  about  that. 
As  our  girls  are  trained  now  we  are  able  to  get  positions 
for  them  long  before  they  are  able  to  leave  school. 

{The  Ivspector.)  Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Grant? 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Crooks. 

(  Witness.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  evidence  promised 
to  get  figures  in  regard  to  the  Amalgamated  Stevedores 
Protection  League,  and  he  has  banded  me  a  table  from 
which  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  good  enough  to  compile 
another  table,  which  makes  it  more  simple.  If  you  will 
allow,  I  will  simply  put  the  document  on  the  shorthand 
notes.  It  has  been  checked.  It  shows  (1)  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  branches,  (2)  the  numbers  in  arrears  in 
branches,  and  (3)  the  number  of  members  struck  off  for 
arrears. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Have  you  copies  ? 

Mr.  C.  H.  COLVIN  ; 

J/r  Colein        {Mr.  Johnston.)  Is  your  name  Charles  Henry  Colvin  ? — 
■   ■  Yes. 

25  July.  Q.  You  are  foreman  painter  to  the  Poplar  guardians? — 
  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  to  paint  and  redecorate  the 
interior  of  the  workhouse  chapel  in  1892? — In  1902. 

Q.  1902.  How  long  did  the  work  take  to  do  ? — As  far 
as  my  recollection  carries  me  back,  seven  weeks. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? — Six  weeks  before 
Easter  and  one  week  after. 

Q.  Seven  weeks  altogether.  Was  that  all  the  work  done 
at  the  chapel  ? — No. 

Q.  There  was  other  work  ? — Yes.  Bricklayers'  work, 
pointing,  painting — bricklayers'  pointing  over  paint  work. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  ? — Not  the  bricklayers'. 

Q.  What  work  did  you  do  ? — When  the  scaffolding 
was  put  up  I  did  the  scaffolding. 


{Air.  Grant.)  It  simply  shows  in  these  particular  years 
what  proportion  of  people  were  in  arrears  with  their  con- 
tribution to  the  union,  the  assumption  being  that  a  man 
lets  his  contribution  fall  before  his  rent  or  food. 

(J/r.  Rohb.)  Is  not  that  rather  dangerous,  because  one 
will  have  to  assume  whenever  a  man  lets  his  contribution 
to  his  union  fall  into  arrear,  he  does  it  because  he  is 
unable  to  pay.  There  may  be  people  who  let  their  con- 
tribution fall  into  arrears  for  other  reasons.  They  may 
desire  to  sever  their  connection. 

{The  Inspector.)  That  is  probably  what  occurs. 

sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  Have  you  a  specification  of  the  work  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  there.  Have  you  got  the  entries 
there.  Read  them  out  ?— "  To  cleaning  and  redecorating 
"  the  interior,  cleaning  off,  restoring  and  varnishing  the 
"  roof  and  painting  the  roof  trusses  in  party  colours, 
"  making  and  hangmg  new  glazed  sashes  to  the  ventilator 
"  openings,  putting  in  new  bullseye  window  in  west  gable, 
"  and  providing  opening  arrangements  for  the  same.  To 
"  cleaning  down  the  brick  walls,  repairing  where  necessary 
"  and  drawing  the  joints.  To  cutting  away  the  timber  of 
"  floor,  and  building  new  pipe  trenches  in  brickwork  with 
"  stone  coping,  making  the  stonework  of  chancel  and  aisles 
"  and  laying  tile  flooring,  cleaning,  touching  up,  and  var- 
"  nishing  the  whole  front  of  organ  loft  and  pews. 
"  Redecorating  the  chancel."    The  cost  was  £221  6s.  IQd. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  total  amount  is  a  little  more  than 
that,  I  think  ? — 
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(Mr.  Oxley.)  Page  49 "  Cleaning  and  decorating 
"  chancel.    See  page  119  "—£225  7s.  2d. 

{Mr.  Johnston.)  Just  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  work. 
Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  scaffolding  ? — Yes, 
of  course  ;  the  roof  was  a  gable  roof,  and  it  ran  up 
slanting,  which  wanted  three  tier  of  scaffolding. 

Q.  Three  tier  of  scaffolding,  yes.  What  was  the  shape 
of  the  roof  ? — The  shape  of  the  roof  was  one,  two,  three, 
right  up  to  a  peak. 

Q.  In  rows.  Have  you  made  a  rough  sketch  ? — That 
is  a  rough  sketch. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  the  correct  shape,  it  did  require 
thiee  separate  tiers  of  scaffolding? — Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  the  master's  sitting  room  ? — The 
assistant  master's  sitting  room  '? 

Q.  Yes.  What  was  done  t'  ere'? — Paint  was  burnt  off 
from  the  walls  which  had  been  on  for  years,  and  wood- 
work rubbed  down,  repainted,  and  the  walls  were  made 
good  with  Keen's  cement  and  size  and  rubbed  down  and 
painted.  Light  ceiling  the  same,  cleaned  and  painted. 
Woodwork  painted  with  three  coats,  varnished  with 
varnish — oil  varnish. 

Q.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  room  V — I  believe 
as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  10  ft.  6  in  or  11  ft. 

Q.  10  ft.  6  in.  high  ?— Yes.    You  have  got  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot.  Only 
give  a  rough  guess.    It  takes  13  pieces  of  paper. 

Q.  13  pieces  of  paper  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  the  blinds  ? — Yes.  Well 
cleansed,  twice  varnished. 

Q.  Tbe  stove  fittings  ? — The  stove  was  made  good  and 
blacked  with  Japan  black. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  weight  was  V — One  coat 
of  paint  for  the  woodwork.  The  refuse  of  the  old 
paint. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  job  ? — 
£14  17s.  Id. 

{Mr.  Robh.)  Were  you  foreman  for  these  jobs  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  do  you  work  under,  Mr.  Gillock,  the  labour 
master  ? — On  the  chapel  job  under  Mr.  Gillock. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Gillock  in  the  chapel  job  V— Yes  ; 
superintendent  of  works. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  any  time  sheets  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  them  ? — Yes,  every  fortnight. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  ? — I  have  not  got  them  with  me. 


Q.  Mr.  Gillock  would  be  the  man  to  tell  us  most  about  Mr. 
the  chapel  ? — He  was  the  mm  who  directed  it.  ^5 

Q.  The  man  in  charge  ?— Yes,  I  superintended  the 
painting. 

Q.  He  is  alive  and  well,  and  not  living  far  off,  could  be 
called.    He  was  your  superior  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  reliable  man,  Mr.  Gillock  ?— That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  I  mean  was  he  a  man  whose  statements  could  be 
relied  upon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  could.  If  Mr.  Gillock  told  the 
chaplain  that  £200  was  spent  on  labour  alone  

{Mr.  Grant.)  No,  no,  Mr.  Robb.    The  chaplain  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Mr.  Grant,  you  must  not  interfere.  I  am 
reading  from  the  note.  If  Mr.  Gillock  told  the  chaplain 
£200  was  spent  on  labour  alone  and  he  thought  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  wages  was  scandalous,  do  you 
think  Mr.  Gillock,  if  he  said  that,  would  have  said  it 
unless  he  meant  it  ? — I  should  not  think  Mr.  Gillock 
would  say  such  a  thing. 

Q.  If  he  did  he  would  have  meant  it  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  With  regard  to  this  room,  you  say  it  cost  £14.  Oris 
it  £17?— £14. 

Q.  And  we  know  from  the  books  £12  was  for  labour  ? 
— £12  was  for  labour,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  amount  to  spend 
on  a  small  room  of  that  character.  And  you  call  in 
blacking  up  of  the  stove  to  justify  it.  That  was  a  large 
job  ? — It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time.  Painting  work 
takes  time. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? — Two  years,  six  months. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  job  at  the  time  ? — Not 
exactly. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  all  these  details? — Because  I 
have  a  head. 

Q.  Because  you  have  got  a  head.  I  see.  And  you 
remember  about  this  one  cwt.  and  three  qrs.  old  paint. 
That  is  in  your  head.  You  made  no  note  at  the  time  ? 
—No. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  have  done  hundreds  of  jobs 
before  and  since? — I  think  so.  I  have  had  37  years 
at  it. 

Q.  And  every  job  you  carry  in  your  head.  The 
amount  of  refuse  you  throw  away  ? — No.  Don't  be  so 
personal. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  call  Mr.  Ford. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Ford,  Guardian  ;  sworn  and  examined. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Mr.  Edward  John  Ford,  do  you  live  at 
26,  Prestage  Road,  Poplar  ;  have  you  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  guardians  for  nine  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  vice-chairman  ? — Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  vice-chairman? — During 
the  lifetime  of  this  board— since  April,  1904.  , 

.  Q.  I  think  orginally  you  were  a  seaman  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  became  a  stevedore  ? — Yes  ? 

Q.  Are  you  now  treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Stevedores  ? — Joined  the  Amalgamated  Labour  Pi*o- 
tection  League  in  1892. 

Q.  What  other  office  did  you  hold  ? — Branch  secretary, 
secretary  of  No.  5  branch  since  1895,  one  of  the  largest 
branches  in  the  society. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  system  of  tendering. 
Dealing  with  contracts  first  of  all.  I  believe  the  tenders 
are  advertised  for  in  the  daily  papers  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  Daily  Telegraph.,  The  Daily  Chronicle,  East 
End  News,  East  London  Advertiser,  The  East  London 
Observer,  The  Municipal  Journal,  and  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Journal  ? — That  is  correct. 

Q.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in  sealed  to  the  clerk  ? — Y'es. 

Q.  And  they  are  put  in  a  box  and  locked  up  until  the 
meeting  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  they  are  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  guardians,  with  the  press  and  public  both 
present? — Public  meetings — open  meetings. 


Q.  As  each  tender  is  opened,  is   the  name  of  the  Mr.  Ford. 

tenderer  read  out,  and  the  amount  of  the  tender  ? — Yes.  _  

Our  system  is  each  member  of  the  board  is  supplied  with  ^5  July 
this  form,  on  which  they  can  note  the  names  and  prices. 
I  have  a  record  before  me,  as  far  as  this  year  is  concerned. 
I  have  the  original  memorandum. 

Q.  The  memorandum  on  which  you  work  ? — Yes.  It 
shows  some  interest  is  taken.  I  have  every  item  here, 
and  kept  them. 

Q.  Now,  all  the  tenders  having  been  opened,  are  they 
put  to  the  vote  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  there  has  been  sometimes  a  proposal  to 
send  a  particular  set  of  tenders  to  a  committee  ? — Yes. 
It  has  been  done  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Done  in  the 
matter  of  coal  and  drugs.  Those  are  the  only  two  I  can 
remember  at  the  moment. 

Q.  If  that  is  not  moved,  the  tenders  are  put  to  the 
vote,  and  decided  by  the  guardians  ? — That  is  so.  I 
ought  to  say  that  it  is  competent  for  any  member  of  the 
board  to  propose  any  particular  name  or  contractor. 

Q.  Any  member  of  the  board  may  propose  that  any 
particular  contract  should  be  accepted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  four,  is  a  vote  taken  on  the  four  ? 
—Yes. 

Q.  And  the  lowest  of  the  four  is  struck  out  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  take  the  vote  on  tbe  three  ? — On  the 
remainder 
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Q.  And  the  third  is  struck  out  ? — Then  a  vote  on  the 
two,  and  the  one  that  gets  the  most  votes  between  the 
two  gets  the  contract.  So  there  is  a  gradual  process  of 
striking  out  tenders.  Then  the  last  one  who  is  left  in,  if 
anyone  objects  to  him,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  divide  the  board,  and  have  the  names  taken  on  the 
last  one. 

Q.  So  a  man  might  have  a  majority  and  the  board 
might  reject  it  ? — It  is  just  possible. 

Q.  Have  you  a  return  showing  the  highest  and  lowest 
tender  for  the  year  1906-7  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  show  the  tenders  accepted  make  £40,274  ? 
— The  whole  of  the  tenders  accepted,  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Yes? — £41,630  are  the  exact  figures.  I  meant  that 
is  the  nearest  fraction  to  a  £. 

Q.  Quite  right.  The  tenders  amount  to  £41,628.  The 
highest  tenders,  taking  them  all  through,  amounted  to 
£47,965  •?— That  is  so. 

Q.  The  lowest  tenders  all  through  to  £40,627  ?— That  is 
correct.  I  gave  a  wrong  figure  just  now.  The  total 
tenders  accepted  £6,338  below  the  highest  and  £1,006 
above  the  lowest.  It  is  £6,335  below  the  highest  and 
£1,002  above  the  lowest. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  about  the  units.  Now,  during 
the  nine  years  you  have  been  on  the  board  have  you  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  tenders  submitted  to  you 
for  acceptance  '? — I  think  I  can  claim  I  have  taken  a  fairly 
intelligent  interest  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  dealing  with  tenders  that  the 
board  always  ought  to  accept  the  lowest  tenders? — No, 
I  do  not,  decidedly  not. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  ? — Well,  there  may  be  a  good  many 
reasons  in  the  minds  of  a  board  operating  at  that 
particular  time  why  they  should  not  accept  the  lowest 
tenders.  One  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  credibility  or 
ability  of  a  firm  to  undertake  a  contract. 

Q.  First  of  all,  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
firm  ? — Yes. 

Q.  To  carry  out  a  contract? — Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  have  a  contract  for  milk.  If  a 
man  who  bad  just  started,  and  sold  10  or  12  quarts  a  day, 
pat  in  a  tender,  you  would  consider,  although  he  put  in 

the  lowest  price  ? — We  should  think  he  was  not  in  a 

position  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

Q.  Supposing  next  you  had  a  firm  which  had  a  con- 
tract previously,  and  their  deliveries  had  been  very  bad 
and  you  had  to  complain  of  them  and  return  the  milk, 
even  if  they  were  the  lowest  tender,  would  that  be  a 
matter  which  would  come  under  consideration  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  mentioned  credibility.  Suppose  you  know  a 
firm  is  in  difficulties,  and  like  to  go  into  bankruptcy  ? — 
We  should  not  handicap  ourselves  by  accepting  his 
tender.    I  should  not,  at  least. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  regard  to  the  deliveries  of  food.  Of 
course  you  would  be  put  in  a  very  awkward  position  if 
they  did  not  get  deliveries  regularly  to  supply  the  people 
they  had  to  feed  ?— That  is  so.  One  has  to  remember 
you  have  statutory  obligations  you  have  to  fulfil.  One 
is  bound  to  feed  the  sick  and  old  people  and  all  classes  at 
given  times  with  given  quantities,  and  it  is  no  use  enter- 
ing into  a  contract,  say,  for  meat,  which  is  to  be  served 
at  12  o'clock,  if  a  firm  cannot  get  it  delivered  until  10  or 
11.  The  danger  is  also  if  the  things  are  not  up  to 
sample,  they  are  apt  to  be  rushed  through  the  oven  and 
overlooked.  One  has  not  time  to  examine  them  and  test 
them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  next  in  regard  to  the  contracts — still  on 
this  year,  Mr.  Ford  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  previous  years  presently.  Take  the 
question,  lor  instance,  of  flour.  How  is  that  contract 
dealt  with  ? — Everyone  who  tenders  for  flour  has  to 
submit  a  sample.  That  sample  is  received  at  the  office 
here  and  some  distinctive  number  or  marks  is  given  to 
the  sample  by  the  clerk,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  accept 
any  further  samples  or  lenders  the  samples  are  submitted 
to  an  expert. 

Q.  You  have  a  sample,  and  put  a  distinctive  mark 
upon  it.  Do  you  then  take  a  certain  amount  of  flour — a 
third  taken  out — and  mark  that  with  another  mark  ? — I 
believe  it  is  so. 

Q.  And  these  samples  of  flour,  are  they  all  sent  to  the 
master-baker  to  examine  and  test  ? — In  conjunction — I 


think  we  have  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  the  board 
at  the  present  time,  who  is  a  master-baker,  being  an 
authority.  He,  in  conjunction  with  the  master-baker, 
generally  tests  these  samples. 

Q.  And  do  they  report  on  the  samples  submitted — on 
the  number  on  the  sample  ? — That  is  so.  What  they  are 
in  their  opinion.  No.  1  or  No.  5  is  best  ;  No.  3  second, 
and  what  in  their  opiuion  is  the  exact  position. 

Q.  Is  that  report  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  on  the  day  when  the  contracts  are  dealt  with  ? — 
No.  At  the  end  when  all  the  board  are  seated  and  we 
are  dealing  with  the  letting  of  the  contract.  The  report 
is  not  known  until  the  board  sits.  The  first  contract 
Itt  is  the  miller.  Your  experts  report  that  sample  No.  5, 
for  instance,  is  the  best. 

Q.  Then  by  the  list  in  the  clerk's  office  you  ascertain 
that  No.  5  is  Mr.  A's  contract  ? — We  never  ascertain  that 
until  after  accepting  it. 

Q.  You  take  the  lowest  tender  and  examine  the 
sample  ? — My  point  is  they  recommend  a  certain  sample 
— say  No.  5.  The  tenders  would  be  opened  and  the 
prices  quoted.  The  boa'.d  would  not  know  whose 
particular  tender  that  was.  For  instance,  they  recom- 
mend No.  5.  The  tender  is  opened  and  we  have  the 
price  of  No.  5.  Perhaps  the  second  one  would  be  No.  3, 
and  there  might  be  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  two  samples.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  two  prices,  it  may  be  the  board  would  take 
what  I  may  call  their  second  string.  But  in  this  particular 
instance  it  appears  the  sample  is  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  cheapest. 

Q.  The  sample  of  flour  which  your  master-baker,  and 
Mr.  Jungblut,  chose  as  the  best,  having  nothing  to  go  by 
except  the  flour.  It  was  also  found  that  when  you  came 
to  open  the  tender  it  was  the  cheapest  ? — That  is  so. 
£611  below  the  highest  tender. 

Q.  And  the  price,  £3,423  ?— Yes,  £3,423. 

Q.  Now  with  the  butcher.  The  highest  tender  from 
the  butcher  is  £15,382  ?— That  is  so. 

Q.  And  the  lowest,  £13,017  ?— £13,017  is  right. 

Q.  You  accepted  the  tender  from  Mr.  Blott  at 
£13,066  ?— Yes. 

Q.  You  paid  £49  more  than  the  lowest  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  ? — My  reason  for  voting  for  Mr. 
Blott  is,  he  has  always  served  the  board  conscientiously 
and  well.  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Blott  in  n  j  life,  and  I 
do  not  want  to,  if  it  comes  to  that.  He  has  done  the 
board  very  good  service  and  in  fact  he  has  always  been 
the  lowest  tenderer  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  with 
the  exception  of  this  present  year. 

Q.  This  particular  year  ? — He  happerred  to  be  £49 
above  the  lowest  tenderer  who  was  unknown  to  anybody 
on  the  board. 

Q.  Therefore  you  chose  the  man  who  served  you  well 
in  the  past  and  carried  out  his  contract  conscientiously 
and  satisfactorily  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  The  other  firm,  who  were  unknown,  were  £49  lower. 
They  were  unknown  to  all  of  you  ? — Perhaps  1  ought  to 
say  although  he  was  £49  above  the  lowest  tender  he  was 
alto  £2,316  below  the  highest  tender — a  remarkable  varia- 
tion in  figures. 

Q.  And  the  highest  tenderers  wereGunton  Brothers,  of 
known  repute  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well  known.  Now  poultry.  You  accepted  Wickes' 
tender  at  £161  as  against  Geary's  £155  ? — Yes. 

Q.  £6  difference  between  Wickes'  tender  and  Geary's  ? 
— Well,  the  reason  that  made  me  support  Mr.  Wickes 
was  the  fact  that  we  entered  into  a  contract  12  months  ago 
with  Mr.  Wickes  at  a  given  price — an  annual  contract — 
to  supply  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  board.  What  happened 
last  year  was  that  the  board  practically  supplied  these 
from  Laindon,  the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  When 
we  could  not  supply  them  any  longer  we  compelled 
Mr.  Wickes  to  supply  us  during  the  winter  months. 
That  seemed  a  bit  of  sharp  practice,  Mr.  Davy.  The 
man  enters  into  an  annual  contract  for  eggs  and  poultry 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  is  to  supply  for  the  whole  of  the 
year.  I  think  that  served  him  rather  roughly.  It  was 
that  reason  which  led  me  to  move  that  Mr.  Wickes' 
tender  be  accepted,  and  make  it  a  6  months'  contract 
instead  of  12  months.  Also  in  that  case,  although  it  is 
£6  above  Mr.  Geary,  and  both  good  tradesmen,  I  would 
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like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  is  £72  below  Whiteley's, 
of  Westbourne  Grove,  and  they  ought  to  know  their 
business.    Whiteley's  is  £78  above  G-eary. 

Q.  Greengrocery.  Hall's  at  £161  was  accepted — £10 
above  the  other  tender.  So  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  supplied 
you  before,  was  the  lowest  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  local  tradesman  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Easily  got  atV — Always  rendered  the  board  good 
service. 

Q.  So  you  thought  he  should  have  the  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Yeast.  Matthews',  at  b^d.  per  lb.,  was  the  lowe.=!t, 
and  was  accepted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  On  milk  you  took  Whitlock's  at  9(i.  per  gallon.  They 
supplied  excellent  milk.  [}d.  a  gallon  works  out  at  2^d.  a 
quart,  Mr.  Ford  ? — Yes,  25^.  a  quart. 

Q.  And  the  specification  called  for  10  per  cent,  of 
milk  fats  ? — That  is  our  specification— 10  per  cent,  of 
cream. 

Q.  And  is  every  pint  of  milk  that  goes  into  the  work- 
house tested  by  lactometer  to  see  that  h  is  good  ? — 
Yes,  and  a  daily  record  kept  and  entered  up  of  all  the 
supply. 

Q.  You  see  you  get  what  you  contract  for  at  this  price  ? 
— Yes.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  on  that  question 
of  milk.  I  look  upon  milk  as  a  very  important  article  of 
diet  to  children,  aged  and  sick  infirm.  It  is  practically 
their  staple  form  of  food,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
dietary  scale  as  ordered  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  where  it  is  bought.  I  shall  never 
vote  for  any  milkman  who  undertakes  to  supply  10  per 
cent,  of  cream  at  8^f/.  a  gallon.  I  cannot  buy  it  under 
l&d.  To  ask  a  tradesman  to  supply  milk  at  less  than  9d. 
a  gallon  is  giving  him  a  direct  incentive  to  adulteration 
and  fraud. 

Q.  Now  the  grocer.  £177  above  the  lowest  tender  and 
£113  below  the  highest  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Meal.  The  accepted  tender  £5  above  the  lowest 
tender  and  £53  below  the  highest  ?— £58  below  the 
highest. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  beer  you  were  asked  about,  not 
only  was  Whithread's  price  the  highest,  but  was  Whit- 
bread's  the  best  ? — Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  cheese-nonger,  giving  the  contract 
to  Percival — the  reason  was  that  they  supplied  the  board 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  always  satisfactorily  ? — That 
is  so. 

Q.  The  oilman,  Mr.  Heaton,  £1,374  ? — You  have  missed 
one — the  soap-maker. 

Q.  Yes.  Wilkie  &  Soames  at  £574  was  accepted,  £73 
below  the  highest  ?— That  was  the  lowest  tender,  and 
£73  below  the  highest. 

Q.  That  was  the  lowest  tender.  So  again  with  disin- 
fectants, the  lowest  was  accepted  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  oilman.  Heaton's  tender  at  £1,374  was 
accepted  as  against  £1,251,  the  lowest.  That  was  £123 
above  the  lowest,  and  £130  below  the  highest  ? — That 
should  be  £180  below  the  highest,  which  was  Bailey's. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Which  year  '? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  This  year.  Heaton  is  a  local  man  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  has  he  in  previous  years  supplied  you  always 
to  your  satisfaction  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  as  a  rule  in  dealing  with  these  contracts,  where 
a  man  has  served  the  board  well,  with  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  delivery,  and  the  work  effectually  carried 
out  and  satisfactorily  done,  you  have  not  taken  the 
contract  away  to  give  to  another  man  with  a  lower 
tender,  but  about  whom  you  knew  nothing  ? — No. 

Q.  Brushmaker.  You  took  the  lowest  tender  ? — Yes. 
£112  below  the  highest. 

Q.  Earthenware  ?— Accepted  the  lowest  tender,  which 
was  £131  below  the  highest  rejected  tender. 

Q.  In  the  ironmongery  contract,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  you  accepted  Mr.  Pyle's  tender  at  £748, 
and  that  was  £18  above  the  tender  of  Pryke,  Palmer, 
&  Co.  ?— Yes,  and  it  was  £51  below  the  highest  rejected 
tender. 

Q.  Which  was  £899.  In  that  year  did  you  get  a 
number  of  new  samples  supplied — a  variation  of  the 


tender  V — 'Yes.  We  had  a  complete  new  set  of  samples,  Mr.  Ford. 
that  had  to  be  tendered  to.  — - 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  Pryke  &       25  July. 
Palmer  looked  at  those  samples  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say 
from  actual  knowledge,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
have  never  seen  them. 

Q.  We  hear  a  lot  about  coffee-pots  and  the  comparison 
of  years.  Were  the  cofEee-pots  in  1905  half-pint  pots 
at  6^c?.  and  were  the  cofEee-pots  in  1906  Britannia  metal 
coffee-j)ots,  6s.  did  ? — Yes.  The  former  coffee-pot  was  a 
6d.  article  you  buy  in  a  bazaar. 

Q.  Serving  a  single  person  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  other  was  for  the  table  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Davy 
has  seen  the  two  samples.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
not  to  be  bought  at  the  price  quoted  to  us — 5s.  each.  I> 
believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sample  cost  6s.  id. 

Q.  Tbe  sample  you  used  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Electrical  supplies.    For  that  you  took  the  lowest 
tender? — Yes,  £17  less  than  the  highest  rejected  tender. 

Q.  Cartwright.     Did    you    take   their   tender  for 
clothing  '? — Yes. 

Q.  It  was  £94  in  excess  of  the  lowest  ? — Yes,  and  also 
£109  below  the  highest  rejected  tender. 

Q.  What  reputation  has  that  firm  with  you '? — An 
excellent  reputation.  They  have  always  done  the  board 
real  good  service.  My  opmion  is  they  are  a  model  firm 
of  employers  in  every  possible  shape  and  form.  They 
have  done  this  board  good  service. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Diamond's  statement  is  true  that  there  has 
been  sub-contracting  going  on  and  sweating,  the  boird  if 
they  had  had  any  evidence  would  have  gone  into  it. — He 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  that.  He  says  that  Cartwright  sub-contracts  and  puts 
part  of  the  contract  out.  That  is  as  Mr.  Diamond  puts 
it.  He  sullies  the  name  of  these  people  and  does  not 
give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  sub-contract,  which 
is  not  fair  to  the  contractors,  and  does  not  let  them  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  I  made  an  assertion  of  that 
kind  I  would  give  the  firm  the  name.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  ask  Cartwright's  to  send  us  down  their 
wages  list  or  whatever  il  is.    We  ought  to  have  it. 

{The  Inspector.')  Get  it  through  the  guardians? — My 
point  is  tbe  allegation  is  not  only  against  Cartwright 
but  against  us.  If  they  are  sweaters  we  are  charged 
with  encouraging  sweaters.  I  am  the  last  man  to 
do  that. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Whatever  the  reputation  of  the  Poplar 
board  of  guardians,  it  is  known  as  a  board  that  has 
sought  to  maintain  trade  union  rates  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  stamp  out  sweating  ? — -That  is  so. 

Q.  Whatever  other  experience  Mr.  Diamond  had,  if  he 
came  to  the  board  with  a  charge  that  one  of  the  con- 
tractors did  not  pay  trade  union  wages  and  sub-contracted 
he  would  have  come  to  a  board  that  was  sympathetic? — 
We  would  never  sleep  until  we  had  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Q.  Tender  for  uniforms.    The  accepted  contract  is  £5 
above  the  lowest  tender  ? — Officers'  uniforms  ? 

Q.  Yes,  officers'  uniforms.    Was  that  given  to  Beau- 
mont ? — Just  a  moment.    Yes,  given  to  Beaumont. 

Q.  Is  he  a  local  man  ? — Yes,  in  the  High  Street.  A 
very  good  firm. 

Q.  The  highest  tender  is  £57  m  excess  of  his? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  the  children's  underclothing  go  to  Cart- 
wright at  £6  in  excess  of  the  lowest  and  £5  less  than  the 
highest  ? — It  went  to  Cartwright,  and  it  was  £6  above 
the  lowest  and  £5  below  the  highest. 

Q.  Well,  now,  uniforms  and  children's  underclothing 
were  not  contracts  running  to  large  amounts  ? — No.  The 
two  combined  that  were  accepted  were  £10. 

Q.  Drapery  is  a  big  contract  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  that  contract  went  to  Cartwright  at  £5,026, 
and  their  tender  was  the  lowest  tender  ? — Yes. 

Q.  £941  below  the  highest  rejected  tender? — One 
striking  thing  about  the  main  contracts  is  that  we  have 
got  frequently  near  the  lowest  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  are  absolutely  the  lowest. 

Q.  Haberdashery — Cartwright's  tender  again  accepted  ? 
— The  lowest  tender. 
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Q.  Tailors'  articles  ? — And  £75  below  the  highest 

rejected  tender. 

Q.  Now  tailors'  articles  ? — The  lowest  tender  accepted. 

Q.  £211?— £211. 

Q.  £42  less  than  the  highest  tender  ? — That  was  £42 
less  than  the  highest  tender. 

Q.  Shoemaker.  The  tender  of  Wilkins  was  accepted 
at  £1,450,  and  the  lowest  tender  ? — Yes,  and  £382  below 
the  highest  rejected  tender.  That  is  another  instance  of 
the  main  contracts. 

Q.  For  leather  you  took  Pocock's  tender,  £760, 
refusing  the  tender  of  Pangbourne  at  £735  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  several  reasons  ?— Yes.  We  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Pangbourne  in  delivery. 
Not  the  quality  of  his  articles.  Here  again  the  question 
of  time — dispatch — operates  very  often.  We  accepted  a 
tender  which  was  £25  above  the  lowest  tender  and  £328 
below  the  highest  rejected  tender. 

Q.  Now  on  yard  goods,  Passmore's  tender  is  £7  in 
excess  of  Byford's  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  was  again  the  reason  ? — No  special  reason. 

Q.  Passmore's  tender  was  £33  below  the  highest  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  there  was  any  special  reason  I  could 
assign  to  it.  It  was  only  a  small  item.  The  only  thing 
although  it  is  £7  above  the  lowest  it  is  £33  below  the 
highest. 

Q.  Lead  and  gla's.  You  took  Pyle's,  £3  above  the 
lowest  and  £8  below  the  highest? — -A  small  item  of  £96. 

Q.  In  the  books  and  accounts,  only  one  tender,  and 
given  to  Knight  &  Co.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Printing  ? — believe,  although  we  advertised 
specially,  you  have  not  got  all  the  world  to  draw  upon. 
Knight  &  Co.  are  the  specialists.  They  are  the  only 
people  who  tender.    Never  any  competition. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  tender  from  a  man  named  Furley, 
for  £306  ? — Yes,  tender  from  Furbey. 

Q.  And  did  the  board  decide  to  give  it  to  him  .'■ubject 
to  reports  as  to  whether  he  could  carry  out  his  contract 
and  whether  he  complied  with  the  trade  union  conditions 
of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  ? — Subject  to  that 
he  would  have  the  contract. 

Q.  Investigation  was  made  and  the  board  was  advised 
not  to  accept  Furbey's  tender  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  on  that  did  the  board  accept  another  tender 
from  Straker's  at  £437  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  was  the  lowest 
genuine  tender  ? — That  is  it.  One  moment.  I  am  told 
it  was  Bean's  tender,  not  Straker's. 

Q.  There  was  a  difference  of  £131  on  that  contract  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Oxley's  figures  showed  if  the  board 
accepted  the  lowest  tender  in  every  case  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  £1,000  ? — I  agree  with  him. 

Q.  But  £131  out  of  that  is  accounted  for  by  this 
contract  ? — £243  difEerence  between.  I  accept  your 
figures. 

Q.  £131  upon  a  contract  you  were  to  accept  at  the 
lowest,  but  you  found  the  man  incapable  of  carrying 
out  the  contract.  Stationery.  Take  the  next  three, 
stationery  the  lowest  ;  tobacco  and  snuff  the  lowest 
tenders  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Funerals  you  accepted  ;  Johnson's  at  £2  l.s.  Qd.  per 
funeral,  as  against  a  rejected  tender  of  £1  19s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Why.  Did  the  board  go  into  the  question  of  that  ? 
— I  did,  I  assure  you.  I  did  not  think  the  time  had 
arrived  to  bury  paupers  for  £1  19s.  6d.  I  do  not  think 
£2  Is.  Qd.  is  a  proper  price  to  ask  anyone  for  any  person's 
funeral  to  be  conducted  in  decency.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  specification — this  specification,  Mr.  Grant.  "  For  the 
"  removal  of  bodies  of  the  in  and  out-door  poor  from  the 
*'  workhouse  or  their  own  homes,  and  their  interment  in 
■"  coSins  of  J-inch  elm,  smoothed  and  oiled,  with  shrouds 
"  and  plate  inscribed  with  the  name,  age  iind  date  of  death, 
^'  in  a  hearse,  with  a  separate  conveyance  for  six  mourners 
"  at  the  East  London  Cemetery,  Plaistow,  Essex  ;  to  in- 
"  elude  use  of  pall  ;  persons  over  the  age  of  10  years."  I 
submit,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  all  that  for  £1  19s.  6d., 
there  is  not  much  left  to  live  for.    It  is  cheaper  to  die. 

Q._  The  point  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  :  There  was 
not  just  simply  a  rush  through  of  the  contracts  ? — No. 


Q.  Each  one  was  considered  on  its  merits.  The  board 
used  their  discretion  in  regard  to  each  of  the  contracts, 
and  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  at  any  rate,  you  were 
governed  with  the  honest  idea  to  do  what  is  fair  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  the '  persons  who  had  to  consume  the 
things  contracted  for  ? — That  has  always  been  my  en- 
deavour. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  the  Laindon  contracis.  The  Lain- 
don  breid  was  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  that  was  the  only 
tender  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  only  tender  ;  about  i^d.  the 
4  lb.  loaf. 

Q.  Meat.  The  difference  between  Wright,  who  pro- 
posed to  deliver  on  the  farm  at  £732,  and  Blott  at  £725, 
was  £7  ? — -Yes. 

Q.  You  took  Wright's  tender  ?— Yes.  There  is 
apparently  a  loss  of  £7.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
so.  Wright  is  a  local  man,  and  delivers  right  on  to  the 
farm.  Blott's  tender  only  called  for  delivery  at  Laindon 
Station. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  farm  from  Laindon  Station? — I 
think,  perhaps  3.^  or  4  miles.  Certainly  a  7-mile  drive 
there  and  back. 

Q.  Therefore  you  would  have  bad,  if  Blott's  tender 
had  been  accepted,  to  fetch  the  meat  from  the  station,  and 
carry  it  back  to  the  farm  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  to  save  that 
£7  it  would  cost  £100  a  year  for  trap  hire. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  tender  that  you  did  accept — 
Wright's,  a  local  man — was  the  lowest  actually,  taking 
all  the  conditions  into  consideration?  —  Yes,  and  we 
should  have  given  the  tender  to  Blott  when  he  does  our 
business  here  if  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  There  was 
every  reason  why  we  should  give  it  to  Blott  if  he  could 
have  done  it.  He  did  not  have  it  because  the  other  man 
was  cheaper. 

Q.  And  a  local  man  ? — Yes,  on  the  spot. 

Q.  Grocer.  Took  the  lowest  tender  there,  Jones'  at 
£581  ?— Yes. 

Q.  In  meal  you  took  Dove's  tender  at  £398,  again  the 
lowest  ? — Yes. 

Q.  That  I  think  clears  up  these  contracts  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  accepted  the  highest  tenders 
throughout,  would  the  expenditure  have  been  £6,458 
more  ? — May  I  read  the  whole  of  the  figures  ? 

Q.  Yes? — The  totals  of  the  highest  tenders  were 
£47,965.  The  lowest  tenders  were  £40,628.  The 
accepted  tenders  were  £41,630,  being  £1,002  (eliminating 
the  fractions)  above  the  lowest  and  being  £6,335  below 
the  highest.  The  value  of  these  figures,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that — perhaps  we  are  all  the  same  and  think  we  can 
run  other  people's  business — the  value  of  these  figures 
is  to  prove  that  when  men  who  are  at  the  top  of  their 
trade  or  business  or  profession  cannot  get  within  £7,000 
of  each  other,  how  can  they  expect  laymen  to  do  so  ?  I 
am  not  clever  enough  to  assume  I  know  their  business. 
The  point  is  we  have  got  a  long  way  between  the  extreme 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  tenders. 

Q.  In  regard  to  1905, 1  just  take  the  totals.  I  will  not  go 
through  every  tender.  In  1905  the  highest  tenders 
amounted  to  £57,816.  Is  that  correct?— The  exact  figure, 
£56,853. 

Q.  Would  you  read  your  figures.  They  have  been 
checked  again  ? — The  highest  tenders  for  1905  amount  to 
£56,844.  They  were  the  highest  tenders.  The  lowest 
come  to  £52,367.  The  accepted  tenders  £53,837.  They 
are  carried  forward  I  see.   I  shall  have  to  commence  again. 

Q.  The  wrong  total.  Strike  that  all  out  ? — The 
hiohest  tenders  are  £57,816.  You  were  right.  The 
lowest  tenders  £53,301.  The  accepted  tenders,  £54,783 
being  £1,482  above  lowest  and  £3,033  below  the  highest. 

Q.  We  are  not  going  through  them  in  detail,  Mr.  Ford. 
I  intend  to  put  it  generally.  Were  these  tenders  dealt 
with  as  carefully  as  this  year's  contracts  ?— Quite.  There 
is  a  point  about  1905.  We  did  not  have  the  value  of 
Mr.  Diamond's  assistance. 

Q.  With  that  exception  they  were  just  as  carefully 
dealt  with.  And  there  are  reasons  for  variations  in  regard 
to  this  printing  contract  of  Furbey's  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Come  to  the  most  important  point,  the  question 
about  the  drinking.  Mr.  Walton  said  you  used  to  go 
into  the  room  where  the  beer  was  stored,  and  that  he  had 
seen  you  having  beer  with  the  master  ? — I  think  you  are 
referring  to  Dr.  Laraont's  evidence. 
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Q.  Mr.  Walton  is  the  one  I  pay  most  attention  to.  I 
thought  he  was  more  important.  No  matter  whom  ? — 
I  would,  rather — nnd  most  important — I  admit  what  Mr. 
Walton  has  said  right  oS.  What  I  question  is  the  doctor's 
sta'^ement. 

Q.  I  shall  jnst  read  you  the  shorthand  note  first  of  all. 
"  (Q)  Have  you  seen  the  guardians  drinking  in  the 
"  cellar  ?— I  have  seen  them  on  their  business  meeting 
"  day  "? — May  I  interrupt  one  moment,  if  you  do  not 
mind  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  better  way  would  be  for  Mr.  Ford 
to  give  his  explanation  ? — Just  one  thing  I  overlooked. 
I  do  not  want  to  evade  that  point.  I  had  summarised 
the  results  of  these  tenders,  Mr.  Grant. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  did  not  want  to  trouble  about  that  ? — 
They  ought  to  come  out.    The  effect  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  them.  The  effect  on  the  total 
contracts  ?— What  I  find  is  as  follows.  The  result  of  the 
above  figures  as  dealing  with  the  two  years  is  as  follows  : 
If  the  lowest  tenders  for  the  past  and  present  years  had 
been  accepted  the  guardians  might  have  saved  £2,470  on 
an  expenditure  of  £95,467  ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  £2,470 
would  have  been  a  saving  of  three-fourths  of  a  penny, 
thus  reducing  the  rates  three-eighths  of  a  penny  per 
annum.  That  is  the  net  result  of  our  extravagance — 
three-eighths  of  a  penny  per  annum. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  Mr.  Ford,  would  involve  no  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  They  could  have  taken  the 
lowest  year  by  year  ? — They  could  have  accepted  the 
lowest  every  year.  It  would  mean  nothing  more  than  ^d. 
per  annum. 

Q.  And  there  would  have  been  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
with  the  lowest  tenderers  and  probably  have  had  an  ex- 
penditure far  greater  than  you  might  have  saved.  Now, 
coming  to  the  point  about  the  drink,  Mr.  Foid.  "  Tell 
"  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  present  guardians  ? — I  have 
"  seen  Mr.  McCarthy  there  and  Mr.  Ford.  I  cannot  go 
"  through  all  of  them.  (Q)  Have  you  actually  seen  them 
"  in  the  cellar  drinking  the  beer  ?  Is  it  true  that  they 
"  were  drinking  from  Mr.  Madeley's  private  cask  ? — "  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  He  says  he  does  not  know,  and  cannot 
say  ? — Is  that  the  doctor's  evidence  ?  I  think  you  will 
,  find  a  little  further  on  the  point.  The  point  is  the 
statement  he  made  that  he  had  seen  me  there  every  day 
for  the  past  seven  years. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  Every  day  you  went  to  the  workhouse. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  qualified  afterwards  ? — Excuse 
only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  cannot  find  that  at  the  present  moment. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  have  you  got  there? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  cannot  find  the  passage  ? — It  is  here  on 
record.  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  will  find  it.  My  point 
is  

Q.  You  were  asking  him  yourself  ? — Yes.  Here  it 
is.  I  ask  the  following  question.  "I  think  you  said 
"you  have  seen  me  in  the  beer  cellar?"  His  answer 
was,  "  I  have  seen  you  go  there  every  day  for  the  past 
"  seven  years  until  recently."  There  is  only  one  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  that.  You  have  got  to  remember 
that  is  the  statement  of  a  member  of  an  honourable 
profession,  who  is  also  a  barrister  and  should  know  the 
value  of  sworn  testimony. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ? — 
I  hope  you  will  give  me  as  much  time  as  you  gave  the 
other  people  who  have  made  the  charges.  I  have  got  to 
say  as  follows  :  that  I  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Walton  as  far  as  concerns  myself. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Wait  a  moment.    Let  us  be  clear. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Wait,  Mr.  Robb.  There  is  no  need  to 
interrupt  him  ? — I  have  never  denied  having  been 
in  the  beer  cellar.  What  I  say  is  that  I  have 
never  drunk  a  glass  of  porter  or  stout  there 
or  anywhere  else  at  the  ratepayers'   expense.  The 


first  time  I  was  ever  invited  by  Mr.  Madeley  to  take  a 
glass  of  ale  with  him  I  declined  on  the  ground  that  1 
would  take  no  refreshment  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers. He  assured  me  that  what  he  asked  me  to  accept 
was  his  own,  and  showed  his  receipted  account  for  the 
same.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  a  drink  with 
Mr.  Madeley.  He  showed  me  his  invoices  that  he 
received.  He  never  supplied  me  with  anything  other 
than  a  glass  of  ale.  With  the  exception  of  Christmas  ale 
was  never  given  to  inmates.  I  believe  it  was  always 
stout  or  possibly  poi  ter.  While  admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Walton,  I  take  strong 
exception  to  that  given  by  the  medical  officer.  Dr.  Lamont. 
He  has  sworn  that  he  has  seen  me  daily  for  the  last  seven 
years  in  or  on  my  road  to  the  beer  cellar.  This  has  been 
partly  refuted  by  Mr.  Davy,  who  shows  that  my  weekly 
visits  have  averaged  4.^  for  the  past  twelve  months.  I 
wish  to  carry  the  matter  further.  On  reference  to  the 
lodge-keeper's  book,  I  find  in  1899  I  visited  the  house  on 
92  occasions,  in  the  year  1900  on  48  occasions  ;  in  1901 
on  88  occasions  ;  in  1902  on  204  occasions;  in  1903  on 
159  occasions  ;  in  1904  on  185  occasions  ;  in  1905  on  230 
occasions,  being  a  total  of  1,005  for  the  past  seven  years, 
or  an  average  of  2'76  weekly  visits.  It  is  perfectly  true 
to  say  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  times  I  visited  I  was 
never  near  the  administration  block. 

Q.  Was  that  where  the  beer  cellar  was? — Yes.  During 
the  past  seven  years  Dr.  Lamont  has  been  absent  by 
holidays,  leave,  and  illness  for  268  days — nine  months.  He 
has  been  to  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  he  could  not  see  all 
the  way  from  there.  The  fact  that  during  that  period  he 
has  been  absent  

{The  Inspector.)  Probably  you  were  not  there? — On 
your  investigation.  Let  me  say  to  the  conclusion,  that  I 
had  been  there  on  the  average  nine  times  every  fortnight 
for  the  past  twelve  months.  I  want  to  cover  the  whole 
period. 

Q.  See  what  Dr.  Lamont  says? — "When  you  were 
"  there  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  see  me  there  every  day 
"  for  seven  years  ? — When  you  were  there,  of  course,  I 
"  mean.  I  could  not  see  you."  He  qualified  it  after  you 
had  told  him  it  was  wrong.  After  you  pointed  it  out 
thf>t  it  was  not  possible  to  be  true  he  qualified,  but  he 
got  his  charge  in.  I  have  visited  on  an  average  225.  times 
for  the  past  seven  years.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Robb 
would  consider  the  happy  mean.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been 
too  often,  Mr.  Crooks  not  often  enough.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  past  seven  years,  I  have  been  out  of  London 
myself  on  the  whole  10  or  12  weeks.  I  have  got  nothing 
further  to  say.  I  absolutely  and  totally  deny  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Genery,  that  he  has  taken  me  to  the  beer 
cellar.  While  not  denying  that  I  have  been  there,  I  do 
deny  I  have  ever  been  there  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
been  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  If  it  is  only  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge, bow  can  you  call  another  man  a  liar  ? — I  give  you 
the  possible  exception.  I  do  deny  being  there  in  his 
company,  and  it  is  totally  false  to  say  he  has  supplied  me 
with  beer  at  his  or  the  ratepayers'  expense.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  one  word  in  extenuation,  or  minimise  one 
action  of  mine  as  a  member  of  this  board.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  allow  anyone  to  magnify  those  actions  to  my 
disgrace.  I  said  I  have  never  been  there  with  Genery, 
with  one  possible  exception.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  exception.  If  I  have  been  in  the  beer  cellar  at  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Genery  it  would  be  one  Christmas 
morning  serving  the  Christmas  beer,  and  I  cannot  swear 
I  saw  him  then. 

{llie  Inspector.)  What  else  have  you  got  to  say  ? — That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  prices.  We 
might  stop  now.  I  dealt  with  Mr.  Ford's  personal 
matters.  Mr.  Ford  has  investigated  the  matter  about 
Carey,  and  there  are  figures  about  that.  It  will  take 
some  time. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  ask  your  directions,  sir,  on  one 
point  before  we  go  further,  in  order  that  I  may  prepare 
when  Mr.  Lansbury  comes  into  the  box  presently.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  said  by  Mr.  Robb  about  the  Shen- 
field  schools.  But  about  the  Shenfield  schools,  the  only 
reference  to  it  in  the  evidence  was  some  questions  put  to 
Harden,  the  constable,  and  one  or  two  to  Miss  Grant 
about  what  she  thought  ought  to  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren. The  question  in  regard  to  the  Shenfield  schools 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  if  necessary  I  should — if  you  are 
satisfied  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  Shenfield  Schools, 
and  that  the  guardians  only  did  what  was  necessary, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  have  prepared  a  precis  of  all  the 
correspondence,  and  I  have  a  report  from  our  architect 
on  the  Shenfield  schools.  Our  Architect  says,  as  far  as 
he  can  judge,  all  the  money  borrowed  is  expended.  I 
also  find,  although  we  made  some  representations  in 
favour  of  a  cheaper  scheme,  it  was  on  our  motion  that 
the  guardians  were  obliged  to  leave  Forest  Gate,  and 
incur  the  expenditure.  The  cost  is  no  greater  than  the 
expense  in  several  other  unions. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  you  have  said  is  our  answer  to  the 
Shenfield  schools. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  I  have  to  consider  is  how  far 
my  Department  were  parties  to  this  very  large  expendi- 
ture, and  whether  in  future  we  cannot  manage  to  set  a 
better  system  of  allowing  expenditure.  I  think  we  all 
of  us  do  not  question  in  any  way  that  the  expenditure 
was  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  that  we  had  to  hold  an  Inquiry  here  to  enlarge  the 
borrowing  powers  of  the  board  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 


Shenfield  schools.  We  gave  the  printed  order  form  of 
the  house.  The  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  was  put 
on  the  papers. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  said  Mr  Hooper  should  examine  into 
the  electric  light  matter.  Has  he  made  a  report  to  you 
on  that  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes.  But  I  may  say  generally  as  to 
the  electric  light,  I  have  just  this  moment  received  the 
preliminary  report,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  it  was  a 
costly  proceeding  to  put  the  electric  light  into  the  work- 
house at  all ;  but  that,  looking  to  what  was  done  with  the 
electric  light,  and  looking  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  the  cost  could  not  be  said  to  be  extravagant. 
That  is  all  about  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Whatever  report  Mr.  Hooper  will  make, 
you  will  let  us  have  a  copy  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  will  let  you  have  a  copy  before  I 
deal  with  it  in  any  way.  Further,  I  will  send  down  all 
he  says. 

(J/7'  Grant.)  What  we  wanted  to  say  was,  we  want  to 
know  if  there  is  anything  we  are  called  upon  to  answer. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Certainly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  you  get  your  report,  you  will 
kindly  say  anything. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  will  take  care  you  are  not  in  any  way 
unjustly  treated. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  take  the  electric  light  in  your  own 
hands. 

{The  Inspector.)  Yes.  You  remember  Mr.  Robb  said 
he  would  accept  anything  Mr.  Hooper  said. 


Mr.  E,  J.  Ford  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Ford,  I  want  to  ask  you,  first 
of  all,  for  a  summary  of  the  three  years'  tenders  that  you 
have  prepared.  I  will  just  take  this  table  for  the  years 
1906,  1905,  and  1904?— 1903. 

Q.  1903  should  be  1904—3-4;  4-,'>,  and  .5-6?— 3-4; 
5-6  ;  6-7. 

Q.  Mr.  Marsh  says  the  year  4-5  is  not  there.  That  is, 
there  is  a  year  forgotten  ? — Yes.  That  was  when  we 
could  not  find  the  tenders  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
and  we  agreed  to  take  1903. 

Q.  I  want  to  make  sure.  The  figures  1906,  the  highest 
tenders,  £47,965  ;  lowest  tenders,  £40,628  ;  accepted 
tenders,  £41,630  ;  in  excess  of  the  lowest,  £1,002  •  below 
the  highest,  £6,335 ;  1905,  highest,  £57,816  ;  lowest, 
£52,677  ;  accepted,  £54,783  ;  in  excess  of  lowest,  £2,106  ; 
below  the  highest,  £3,033.  1903,  highest,  £35,335  ; 
lowest,  £31,100  ;  accepted,  £32,457  ;  in  excess  of  lowest, 
£1,357  ;  below  the  highest,  £2,878.  Now  the  totals  for 
the  three  years  :  highest,  £141,116  ;  lowest,  il24,405  ; 
accepted,  £128,870  ;  in  excess  of  lowest,  £4,465  ;  below 
the  highest,  £12,246.  Had  the  lowest  tenders  in  all 
cases  been  accepted  for  the  three  years  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  £3,841,  equal  to  9-8th  of  a  penny,  or  an 
annual  saving  of  3-8th  of  a  penny  in  the  £  ? — That  is 
correct. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  Carey,  who  we 
heard  of.  I  find  from  the  returns  that  Carey  was  aged 
35,  his  wife  was  aged  33,  and  he  had  five  children,  aged 
11,  9,  6,  3,  and  14  months.  He  was  relieved  on  four 
occasions,  the  total  being  £1  2s.  'del.  The  fourth  applica- 
tion was  made  in  February,  1906.  The  relieving  officer 
visited  the  house  and  found  it  a  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
no  food  whatever  teinsr  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The 
wife's  mother,  Ellen  Pilgrim,  received  ]4.s.  out-relief 
weekly,  and  no  relatives  were  in  a  position  to  assist. 
He  lived  at  7,  Barchester  Street,  Bromley.  He  was  a 
dock  labourer,  employed  at  the  docks  for  many  years  off 
and  on  ? — The  Millwall  Dock  Company, 


Q.  He  is  one  of  the  28  constant  gangs  of  the  company, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  No.  4  gang— a  gang  of  seven 
rtien.  How  do  these  gangs  work,  Mr.  Ford  :  Do  they 
take  their  share  of  the  work  ? — Yes.  Although  they  are. 
permanent  gangs,  they  are  not  necessarily  permanently 
at  work.  They  take  a  share  in  turn  of  what  work  they 
have  to  give. 

Q.  What  work  came  into  the  dock  :  Work  of  dis- 
charging grain  ?— Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  seasonal  trade  ? — To  a  large  extent  it  is  a 
seasonal  trade. 

Q.  You  examined  the  book  of  the  company  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  find  that  for  the  week  ending  4th 
November,  1905,  No.  4  gang  earned  £2  13s.  M.  per 
man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  For  the  week  ending  6th  January,  1906,  they 
earned  23s.  per  man  ;  week  ending  13th  January,  1906, 
27s.  per  man  ;  week  ending  20th  January,  15s.  id.  per 
man  ;  and  for  the  week  ending  4th  February  18s.  4c?.  per 
man  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  evidence  Carey  was  working  in 
the  gang  on  any  of  these  dates  ? — No,  I  interviewed  the 
foreman  of  the  gang,  Peter  Corry.  I  also  interviewed 
Mr.  Britain,  head  of  the  grain  department,  and  I  inter- 
viewed an  agent  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  for  the 
moment.  Yes,  Whittle,  and  none  of  them  could  give  me 
any  guarantee  that  the  man  was  at  work.  Corry,  the 
foreman  of  the  gang,  I  took  him  categorically  through 
the  foregoing  periods,  and  he  was  unable  to  say  whether 
Carey  was  working  or  not.  One  or  more  members  of 
the  gang  used  to  be  absent,  and  he  was  occasionally 
absent  himself.  He  states  that  Carey  could  have  been 
working  on  the  dates  given,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been.  He  gives  no  record  if  a  man  is  absent.  His  place 
is  taken  by  another  man,  who  completes  the  job.  Mem- 
bers of  the  gang  are  frequently,  from  various  causes, 
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absent,  due  sometimes  to  the  unexpected  arrival  or  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.  Men  living  in  Poplar  are 
affected  by  the  various  bridges,  often  causing  them  to  be 
late,  when  their  places  are  immediately  filled  up.  I  know 
that  is  absolutely  correct.  I  have  some  considerable 
experience  in  the  work  myself. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  we  want  the  names  of  the  gang. 
Was  Carey  on  the  6th  of  June  indisposed  ? — Yes.  That 
is  July,  I  think.  While  in  the  employment  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  and  in  consequence  is  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  then  the  company  stated  that  they  are  prepared  to 
recognise  his  claim,  and  to  compensate,  based  on  his 
average  earnings  for  the  past  12  months. 

Q.  Is  that  19s.  5d.  weekly  ?— Yes. 

Q.  The  last  payment  under  the  Compensation  Act 
would  be  due  on  the  27th  of  this  month  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  refer  to  the  relieving  officer's  book.  Do  you 
find  the  total  relief  given  is  £1  2s.  9d.,  and  was  that  on 
the  6th  January,  5s.  Qd. ;  17th  January,  5s.  6d.  ;  23rd 
January,  6s.  Id. ;  31st  January,  5s.  8d.  ;  and  the  total 
£1  2s.  2d.  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  whether  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  the  prosecution  of  Carey  for  having  obtained 


relief  under  false  pretences  ? — I  want  to  assure  you  if 
there  'was  any  possibility  of  taking  action  against  any 
man,  and  I  could  prove  that  he  had  received  relief 
under  false  pretences,  I  would  go  straight  for  him. 
I  am  not  a  party  to  charging  a  man  with  aa  offence  it  is 
impossible  to  prove.  We  have  had  some  experience  of 
taking  men  to  Arbour  Square. 

Q.  The  Thames  Police  Court  ?— Yes  We  have  had 
some  experience,  Mr.  Grant,  and  every  man  that  we 
failed  to  convict — I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Arbour 
Square  gives  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  rightly,  too, 
to  the  prisoner. 

Q.  The  man  charged? — The  man  charged.  Every 
conviction  we  fail  to  prove  goes,  in  my  opinion,  to 
discredit  the  board,  and  we  are  rather  chary — I  should 
be,  of  charging  a  man  I  cannot  convict. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  evidence  in  this  case 
to  begin  a  prosecution  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  will  be  here  this  afternoon  when 
Mr.  Robb  is  here  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Then  we  will  postpone  the  cross-exami- 
nation ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Now  I  call  Mr.  Lansbury. 


Mr.  G-.  Lansbury  ;  examined  after  affirmation  made. 


(Mr.  Grant.)  One  or  two  returns  I  want  to  put  in 
front  of  all  before  we  come  to  your  geneual  evidence. 
The  "  Particulars  of  rations  of  officers'  accounts  for  the 
"  year  ended  Lady-day,  1896  and  1905,"  I  think  you  have 
that  already  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Showing  £1,600  in  1896  and  £5,476  in  1905, 
showing  how  it  rises — a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions  you  have.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  goes 
in,  sir? — Will  you  hand  one  to  Mr.  Davy  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Davy  has  it.  A  little  return  has  been  given  to 
me,  sir,  also  of  the  "  Particulars  of  conveyance,  travelling 
"  and  other  expenses,  1901-5."  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  handed  to  you  ? 

(The  Inspector.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  that  on  the  shorthand  notes 
again.  Now,  there  is  a  short  table  here  In  regard  to 
temporary  assistants  to  relieving  officers,  beginning 
4th  December,  1903. 

4th  December,  1903.  Superintendent  relieving  officer 
received  a  letter  from  the  relieving  officers  and  out-relief 
distributor  asking  for  assistance  to  cope  with  the  increase 
in  their  duties. 

16th  December,  1903.  General  purposes  committee 
recommended  the  appointment  of  three  temporary 
officers  to  assist  the  relieving  officers  and  out-relief 
distributor  in  their  clerical  duties,  assistance  being  thus 
given  for  two  days  each  week  to  each  officer.  (This 
arrangement — except  for  the  out-relief  distributor — was 
■continued  down  to  October,  1904.) 

13th  January,  1904.  The  superintendent  relieving 
officer  reported  that  the  assistance  for  the  out  relief 
distributor  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  an  officer 
was  appointed  from  the  29th  December,  1903,  to  be 
entirely  occupied  in  assisting  the  out-relief  distributor. 

24th  February,  1904.  Superintendent  relieving  officer 
reported  to  the  guardians  fully  through  his  report 
book  on  the  abnormal  increase  of  work  in  all  the 
relief  districts,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  relieving  officer  in  each  parish  with  a 
permanent  assistant  to  the  out-relief  distributor.  (Con- 
sideration of  this  matter  was  adjourned.) 

12th  October,  1904.  Relieving  officers  of  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  districts  applied  for  additional  assistance,  and  the 
Bow  relief  committee  recommended  that  this  be  at  once 
given.  The  general  purposes  committee  instructed  the 
clerk  and  superintendent  relieving  officer  to  arrange  for 
adequate  temporary  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  relieving 
officers. 

30th  November,  1904.  The  board  formally  appointed 
eight  temporary  assistants  for  the  relieving  officers,  three 
visitors  and  one  assistant  for  the  out-re!ieE  distributor 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  their  silaries  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  E'und.  (This  was  reported 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  sanctioned  for 
different  periods  ending  May  19,  1905.) 

14th  February,  1905.  The  guardians  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  a  scheme  for  re-dividing  the 


relief  districts  and  appointing  four  additional  relieving 
officers,  in  order  to  dispense  with  the  temporary  assis- 
tants.   After  correspondence. 

13th  June,  1905.  The  Local  Government  Board 
suggested  that  the  permanent  re-arrangement  of  the 
districts  should  be  preceded  by  an  experimental  period 
during  which  the  present  relieving  officers  should  be 
assisted  by  temporary  assistant  relieving  officers,  and 
after  furtht  r  correspondence. 

11th  August,  1905.  The  Local  Government  Board 
sanctioned  the  proposed  re-aiTangement  of  the  relief 
districts  and  the  appointment  of  four  additional  reliev- 
ing officers  for  a  period  of  12  months  from  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1905.  These  appointments  were  made  on  the 
20th  September,  1905,  and 

30th  September,  1905.  The  services  of  the  whole 
temporary  assistants  to  relieving  officers  dispensed  with. 

Those  are  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  board. 
Now  a  question  was  asked  on  the  typewriter  used  in 
the  master's  office.  Was  a  regulation  paper  submitted 
to  the  guardians  from  the  master  on  4th  January,  1905  ? 
(for  the  fortnight  ending  28th  January)  the  following 
entry  appears  :— C.  Butcher,  1  Oliver  Typewriter,  com- 
plete. £22.  (Order  No.  412.)  The  committee  directed 
this  order  to  be  sent  to  the  Typewriter  Company  direct. 
On  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  master  to  the  Work- 
house Committee,  on  the  15th  July  (for  the  fortnight 
ending  11th  March)  the  following  entry  appears  : — Oliver 
Typewriter  Company,  1  duplicator  complete,  £7  4s.  6d. 
1  paper  fastener,  7s.  6d, 

(Order  No.  548.) 

Account  attached. 

1  Typewriter    £20    18  0 

1  Duplicator  with  accessories         7    11  9 

£28     9  9 


Was  that  sanctioned  with  this  result,  that  £28  9s.  9d.  is 
altogether  spent  on  a  typewriter  and  duplicator  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  typewriter  still  lin  the  master's  office 
and  being  used  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q  Now,  in  regard  to  the  carriages,  the  broughams 
which  are  tendered  for.  As  a  rule,  are  these,  what  are 
called  broughams,  I'eally  private  cabs  ? — Well,  they  are 
both  sorts.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  cab  and  sometimes  an 
ordinary  brougham. 

Q.  That  ordinary  brougham.  Is  it  an  old  worn-out 
brougha  11  ? — Well,  most  of  those  carriages  are  the  kind 
of  carriages  you  would  expect  a  contractor  to  supply  for 
the  workhouse. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  examined  the  cost  of  the  journey 
they  have  taken.  Are  they  lower  than  if  you  take  a  cab 
off  the  rank  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  are  outside  the  radius  of  Is.  a  mile? — In  all 
cases  London  journeys  are  less  than  an  ordinary  cab. 
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Q.  Is  it  very  necessarj-  to  use  a  cab  in  removing  pe'sons 
Lanslury.  j^^  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  guardians? — 
J  .  Yes,  especially  if  you  are  moving  them  from  one 
institution  to  another  institution,  and  especially  if 
you  are  taking  more  than  one.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  office's  veho  remain — or,  rather,  with  the  persons 
who  remain  in  charge  of  the  officer,  and  there  is  no 
option  but  to  take  them  in  some  kind  of  private  con- 
veyance. It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  dealt 
with.  It  is  to  enable  us  to  take  them  safely  between  one 
institution  and  another. 

Q.  When  dealing  with  families  they,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  take  them  from  different  institutions? — When 
removing,  the  officer  has  to  travel  down  to  the  institu- 
tion you  are  removing  the  family  to,  and  therefore  a 
man  could  easily  clear  off  if  you  do  not  have  a  carriage 
of  some  kind,  and  leave  him  with  the  wife  and  family  on 
his  hands. 

Q.  It  has  happened  that  persons  are  unwilling  to  be 
removed  ? — It  has  happened.  One  does  not  like  to  admit 
that  too  much,  because  we  should  be  told  they  did  not 
want  to  leave  Poplar.  But  it  is  true.  In  every  union 
almost  there  is  a  difficulty  to  shift  people.  They  do  not 
like  to  be  shifted. 

Q.  And  sometimes  you  have  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  police  ? — Ye?,  to  shift  them  on. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  said  ? — I  should  like  to  say  I  believe 

our  method  is  the  usual  method  of  shifting  theai. 
I  meet  these  carriages  going  about  everywhere. 

Q.  It  is  not  special  to  Poplar.  It  is  the  procedure  of 
ordinary  boards  of  guardians  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  charged  against  you  that  you  provided  outfits 
for  inmates  leaving  the  workhouse.  Is  that  necessary 
sometimes  ? — It  is  necessary,  because  sometimes  the 
inmate  has  not  any  clothes  to  go  out  in,  and  there  is  a 
law  against  going  about  naked. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  have  to  go  out  like  that,  do  you 
provide  them  with  clothing  of  a  second-hand  character  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  have  second-hand  clothing. 

Q.  And  was  the  second-hand  clothing  purchased  for 
that  purpose  for  the  11  months  to  Lady  Day,  1905,  a 
total  cost  of  £105  17s.  Id.  ? — That  is  the  return  I  put  in. 

Q.  Spread  over  some  1,500  inmates  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
that  is  spread  over  tbe  number  we  are  dealing  with. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  you  give  second-hand  clothing  to  every 
inmate.  Coming  in  and  out  among  a  population  of  1,500 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  clothing  ? — I  should  like 
to  give  one  instance  to  prove  how  necessary  this  is.  Our 
children  at  the  schools  are  fairly  well  clad,  and  at  one 
time  we  allowed  the  children  of  a  man  and  woman  to  leave 
the  school  in  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  school.  But 
we  found  some  of  the  ins-and-outs  would  take  the 
children  out  one  day  with  a  very  nice  rig-out  of  clothes, 
and  come  in  a  couple  of  days  later  just  in  rags.  1  hey 
had  sold  the  clothes  we  gave  them,  and  brought  the 
children  in  an  awful  state.  Well,  we  take  them  in  between 
sending  the  children  out  in  rags  and  sending  them  out  in 
our  good  clothes  in  Forest  Gate,  and  now  we  give,  where 
necessary,  just  second-hand  clothes,  which  are  included  in 
that  cost.  That  shows  the  necessity  of  providing  clothes 
of  some  kind.  We  have  taken  the  mean  between  supply- 
ing school  clothes  and  others.  I  take  it  these  returns  are 
an  appendix  ? 

Q.  Yes.  That  is,  Mr.  Lansbury,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  sent  to  asylums? — The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — And  remand  homes,  you  have  to  supply.  We 
are  obliged  to  supply  them  with  only  decent  clothing. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you.  Y'ou  are  a  veneer  merchant  by 
trade  ? — Yes. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  from 
March,  1893?— Yes. 

Q.  You  were  elected  a  member  of  the  Poplar  Borough 
Council  in  November,  1903  ;  chairman  of  the  works 
committee  of  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  two  years, 
1903-4,  1905-6.  You  are  chairman  of  the  school 
committee  since  1899,  and  chairman  of  the  farms 
committee  since  January,  1904,  to  the  present  time? 
—Yes. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  member  of  Mr.  Long's 
Central  Unemployed  Committee  in  November,  1905  ; 
chairman  of  the  working  classes  committee,  from 
November,  1905  ;  and  treasurer  of  the  Poplar  Represen- 
tation Committee  ? — On  that,  Mr.  Grant,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  specially  delegated  by  them  to  speaL  


Q.  On  their  behalf  ?— On  their  behalf,  and  in  that 
respect  I  represent  5,000  of  the  ratepayers  of  this  dis- 
trict— five  to  six  thousand — 5,500. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  body?— The  Poplar  Trades  and 
Labour  Representation  Committee. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  A  federation  of  the  trade  unions  of  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  especially  of  this  borough  ? — Oh,  only  of  this 
borough  of  Poplar. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean — trade  unions  of  the  borough, 
and  you  were  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  that  is  inquiring  into  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  had  some  details  I  want  to  get  right. 
First  of  all,  notwithstanding  in  tbe  examination  of 
Mr.  Madeley  reference  was  made  to  the  newspapers 
supplied  to  the  union  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  putting  in  a  return 
on  that. 

Q.  It  was  put  as  though  they  were  newspapers  supplied 
to  the  master? — Yes;  master  and  officers.  That  arose, 
as  was  explained,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Walton,  that  the  news- 
papers go,  or  did  go,  first  to  the  master  and  the  officers, 
and  from  them  round  the  institution.  Had  I  known  that 
they  did  not  go  straight  round  the  institution  I  should 
have  taken  some  action  in  the  matter.  I  never  knew 
until  it  was  given  in  evidence  :  none  of  us  did,  that  they 
have  not  gone  straight  to  the  inmates.  I  did  not  know 
they  were  providing  literature  for  the  officers  to  read 
first.    They  ought  to  have  gone  stiaight  to  the  workhouse. 

Q.  Inmates  first  and  officers  afterwards?- — None  of  us 
are  party  to  supplying  officers  with  newspapers  or  journals. 
The  newspapers  and  journals  were  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Genery  made  a  great  point  about 
the  gardeners,  that  men  were  brought  in  and  paid  liberally 
for  taking  plants  out  of  a  pot  and  sticking  them  into  the 
ground.  A  considerable  area  is  covered  by  the  work- 
house.   It  comes  to  nearly  three  acres  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  considerable  stretches  of  which  you 
plant  with  flowers  ? — Yes,  we  pride  ourselves  we  made  it 
look  nice  at  the  entrance  and  right  round,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  skilled  supervision.  The  man 
could  not  possibly  have  done  the  work  at  the  price  quoted. 
I  have  not  the  figure  at  the  moment.  As  a  matter  of.  fact 
he  just  supervised  the  other  men. 

Q.  The  inmates  ? — Yes,  a  couple  of  old  men  who  were 
as  proud  of  the  plants  and  flowers  as  any  of  us  could  be. 
They  took  a  great  interest  in  it. 

{The  Inspector.)  Does  it  include  the  prime  cost? — Yes, 
it  included  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  thing. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  The  question  was,  Mr.  Lansbury,  that 
there  were  gardeners  in  the — styled  as  gardeners  who 
could  have  done  the  work  ? — No,  there  were  not.  They 
were  two  old  men  who  were  fond  of  gardening.  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  could  have  done  the  work  without 
some  kind  of  guidance  or  supervision. 

Q.  I  find  in  1905  the  total  amount  was  £83  19s.  Id. 
spent  on  plants  and  garden,  and  £31  15s.  4ci.  of  this  was 
for  labour  ? — That  is  right.  That  is  the  amount  spent 
on  labour  there.    It  is  very  small. 

Q.  Well,  now,  there  was  a  point  made  about  luxuries 
which  are  supplied.  New  laid  eggs  were  mentioned,  for 
instance.  What  were  they  specified  for  in  the  tenders  ? 
— Specified  for  new  laid  eggs,  so  many  to  the  lb.,  and.  the 
reason  of  that  was  that  when  we  bought  fresh  eggs  we 
got  so  many  bad  ones,  and  some  of  us  thought  that  we 
might  as  well  buy  good  eggs — new  laid  eggs. 

Q.  And  get  them  good  ? — And  get  them  good. 

Q.  As  to  fresh  eggs,  you  got  them  half  bad  ? — There 
was  no  economy  in  buying  fresh  eggs  which  you  throw 
away  a  good  proportion  of.  I  was  going  to  talk  about 
Dan  Leno's  fresh  eggs,  but  everyone  knows  it  is  difficult 
to  define  what  is  a  fresh  egg. 

Q.  And  the  eggs  were  partly  supplied  for  the  use  of 
the  sick  ? — Certainly  ;  and  also  I  would  like  to  say  of 
late,  since  the  colony  has  been  going,  we  have  supplied 
ourselves  with  a  considerable  number  of  eggs. 

Q.  From  the  farm  ? — From  the  farm,  and  the  price  I 
understand  that  we  paid  for  fresh  eggs  was  8s.  a  100,  and 
now  I  believe  the  price  is  Is.  a  dozen.  I  fancy  you  will 
find  that  is  the  price. 

Q.  Then  in  regard  to  the  luxuries  which  were  men- 
tioned—Stilton cheese  and  Lazenby  a  pickles.  Were  these 
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small  quantities  for  the  officers  ?— Where  they  were  so 
ordered  they  were  for  the  use  of  the  officers.  I  am 
under  the  impression  very  little  of  that  sort  nf  thing 
has  been  ordered,  either  at  the  schools  or  the  work- 
house. I  can  speak  of  the  schools  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  Only  one  or  two  bottles  of  pickles  were 
bought  over  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  The  tenders  have  been  in  use  for  years,  and  it  does 
not  follow  because  an  item  is  on  the  tender  specification 
that  the  guardians  are  going  to  order  that  particular 
article  ? — No.  Of  course  we  put  everything  into  our 
tender. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  We  shall  come  to  that  by-and-by  ? — 
Just  as  you  like. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Lansbury,  the  examination  of 
the  books  shows  that — not  in  every  case — that  an  officer 
was  sent  with  patients  coming  or  going  from  convalescent 
homes.  Here  is  a  return  of  patients  sent  to  convalescent 
homes  from  the  Poplar  Union  during  the  periods,  1st  July, 
1904,  and  30th  June,  1905.  The  total  number  sent  was 
205. 

Travelled  singly  in  charge  of  attendant       ...  26 

Travelled  alone   6 

Removed  in  41  batches,  with  an  attendant  to 

each  batch      ...    ...  172 

Transferred   by   attendant   removing  other 

patients  ...    ...       ...  1 


Returns — 

Returned  unattended  

„       singly,  with  attendant 

„       in  batches,  with  attendant  ... 

Died   

Still  there  

Removed  under  order  of  removal 
To  service  (no  attendant) 
Maintenance  transferred   to  another 

without  removal 
Met  at  London  termini ... 


205 


161 


6 

2.3 


union 


21) 
5 
3 
1 

3 

1 

2 
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The  attendant  who  removed  a  case  to  Ramsgate  took 
back  with  him  and  left  at  Margate  a  case  who  had  been 
in  the  home  at  Ramsgate.    Of  these  21>,  three  patients 

were  transferred  to  sick  asylum.    One  woman,  aged  , 

and  one  woman  transferred  to  sick  asylum? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  I  think  all  these  statements  must  have  been  made 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  meeting  everybody  and 
taking  them  to  their  homes.  They  are  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.    I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Davy  had  that. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  fact  of  the  case  in  regard  to  these 
expenses  seems  to  be  the  guardians  have  many  more 
institutions  under  control — direct  control — and  make 
more  use  of  convalescent  homes  than  formerly,  and  that 
involves  greater  expenditure  in  travelling  expenses  and 
also  in  officers.  Whether  that  expenditure  is  justified  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  With  regard  to  the  lunatic  attendants, 
Mr.  Lansbury,  it  was  said  that  there  were  three  nurses 
attending  on  one  lunatic  ? — You  see  that  might  happen, 
because  you  might  only  have  one  lunatic  in  the  observation 
wards,  and  three  nurses  for  the  24  hours — eight-hour 
shifts — but  only  one  nurse  at  a  time  on  duty  and  one 
nurse  to  one  patient.  It  is  not  true  that  three  nurses 
attend  on  one  patient  at  one  time.  You  are  bound  to 
employ  three  nurses,  whether  you  have  one  or  twenty  in 
the  observation  wards. 

Q.  If  you  only  had  one  lunatic  in  the  wards  for  a  week 
it  might  be  correct  to  say  there  were  18  nurses  to  one 
patient  ? — If  you  put  it  that  way. 

{The  Inspector.)  The  difficulty  came  from  the  adoption 
of  the  eight  hours'  day  V — I  might  put  in  the  return  to 
show  the  number  at  different  times — three  male  and  three 
female. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Lunatic  attendants  ? — ^At  the  workhouse. 
These  appointments  are  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  salaries  are  charged  on  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund.  They  are  employed  on 
eight-hour  shifts. 

Q.  This  is  your  statement  :  "  Three  male  and  three 
"  female  lunatic  attendants  are  employed  at  the  workhouse. 
"  These  appointments  are  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board,  and  their  salaries  charged  on  the  Metro- 
"  politan  Common  Poor  Fund.  They  are  employed  on 
"  eight-hour  shif  tsso  that  at  any  time  there  is  only  one  officer 
"  on  duty  in  each  of  the  male  and  female  departments.  The 
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"  number  of  lunatics  in  the  workhouse  awaiting  examina- 
"  tion  by  a  justice  and  removal  to  asylums,  necessarily 
"  varies,  but  at  no  time  have  the  wards  been  empty.  It  is 
"  never  known  when  a  new  arrival  to  the  wards  may  be 
"  expected,  so  that  an  officer  must  be  on  duty  day  and 
"  night.  As  many  as  six  ca^es  have  been  taken  in  one  day  ; 
"  these  have  to  be  bathed,  and  the  cire  f>f  such  persons  in 
"  the  first  stage  usually  entails  considerably  more  trouble 
"  than  after  a  period  of  regular  life  and  discipline  at  an 
"  asylum.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
"  lunatics  in  the  workhouse  on  each  Saturday  the  year  just 
"passed."  I  will  not  read  all  the  details,  Mr.  Lansbury. 
The  highest  figure  is,  I  think,  sixteen  on  13th  January  ? — 
The  lowest  looks  like  four. 

Q.  And  the  lowest  is  three  on  April  14  '? — Yes,  three. 

{The  Impector.)  It  is  an  awful  waste  ? — It  is  an  awful 
waste.  If  you  hid  one  for  all  London.  I  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Grant,  in  reference  to  that,  that  our  board  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  some  other  method  of  dealing  with  lunatics 
in  probation  should  be  adopted.  We  think  that  either 
two  or  three  nurses  should  be  set  up  by  one  centre  to 
which  each  union  sends.  This  system  is  a  very  wasteful 
one  and  we  do  not  approve  of  it  at  all,  and  we  h  ive  passed 
a  resolution,  I  believe,  asking  that  some  other  method 
should  be  adopted. 

{The  Inspector.)  If  Mr.  Lansbury  is  right  about  that 
resolution,  will  you  send  me  a  copy  ?  It  is  a  matter 
upon  which  I  am  interested  very  strongly.  At  present 
there  is  considerable  hardship. 

{j\[r.  Crooks.)  We  have  several  times  done  it,  and  I 
have  been  instructed  to  represent  that  to  the  London 
County  Council  in  regard  to  receiving  houses. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  One  other  point — the  point  about  tem- 
porary officers.  Have  you  got  this  list  of  temporary 
officers  ?— I  had  it  just  now.    But  it  is  all  right.    Go  on. 

Q.  There  is  a  list  of  temporary  officers  employed  at  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  during  fortnights,  including  the 
undermentioned  dates  : — 19th  April,  1905,  9  temporary 
officers  and  28  workmen  ;  17th  May,  9  temporary  officers 
and  26  workmen  ;  14th  June,  9  temporary  officers  and  27 
workmen  ;  28tli  June,  9  temporary  officers  and  30  work- 
men ;  12th  July,  8  temporary  officers  and  28  workmen  ; 
26th  July,  7  temporary  officers  and  19  workmen  ;  20th 
September,  8  temporary  officers  and  16  workmen  ;  4t,h 
Octobei',  9  temporary  officers  and  18  workmen? — Do  you 
intend  to  read  all  of  it  ? 

Q.  I  will  just  take  this  one  which  I  had  in  my  mind  : 
1st  November,  10  temporary  officers  and  18  work- 
men —  two  carpenters,  seven  labourers,  one  fitter, 
two  bricklayers,  two  laundresses,  one  cook,  one  tailor, 
one  hammerman,  three  engineers,  four  bakers,  one  wire- 
man,  one  wireman's  assistant,  one  male  attendant,  one 
machinist.  If  the  dates  are  checked  as  I  put  them  in, 
they  show  a  variation  from  time  to  time  in  the  number 
both  of  temporary  officers  and  workmen  employed? — 
That  is  so.  Of  course  you  will  see  in  the  number  of 
workmen  that  we  have  a  wireman,  engineers,  cook,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  regular 
staff  would  be  ill  at  that  time,  and  that  would  account  for 
the  variation  to  some  extent. 

Q.  I  see  ? — There  is  an  explanation  of  this  right  at  the 
end.    If  you  put  the  whole  return  in  

Q.  I  am  putting  the  whole  return  in.  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  ? 

{The  Inspector.)  The  return  I  have  got  shows  you  got 
a  very  large  amount  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  for  your  officers  ? — We  did. 

Q.  You  aie  exceedingly  skilful  in  getting  the  money 
back  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  taken  care  of 
our  local  ratepayeis  over.  We  have  endeavoured  to  get 
on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  as  much  as 
possible. 

Q.  That  has  become  a  sort  of  art  ? — 
{Mr.  Crooks.)  Quite  equal  to  the  contractors'  science. 
{The  Inspector.)  And  Poplar  has  shown  itself  rather  a 
master  ? — 

{Mr.  Grant.)  la  all  these  things — -whether  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  or  any  other  of  these  geneial  con- 
tributions— one  body  will  be  more  cute  tliau  anotiier  in 
getting  a  share.  I  want  to  ask  about  Walton's  family. 
He  had,  while  he  was  taking  Mr.  Madeley's  place — he  had 
his  family  at  the  workhouse  on  Sundays,  and  they  had 
their  meals  there  ? — I  only  know  that  on  his  evidence. 

Q.  It  was  not  known  to  you  before  ? — I  only  knew  when 
he  said  it  here. 

3  C 
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Mr.  Q.  Still  it  was  ?— Yes. 

Lanshury.  ^  your  attention  had  been  called  to  it  ? — I  should 
26  July       have  told  the  workhouse  visiting  committee.    I  would 

  have  told  them  about  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  work- 
house visiting  committee  to  it  ? — I  should  want  to  know 
why. 

{Tlie  Insjjector.)  Mr.  Lansbury,  am  I  right  in  supposing 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  schools  committee,  you  had  about 
as  much  to  do  as  you  could  afford  time  for  ? — I  had,  with 
all  the  other  things  I  had  in  hand. 

Q.  The  schools  were  your  special  province,  and  the 
workhouse  you  left  to  the  committee — the  workhouse 
visiting  committee  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  \n 
having  them  at  all  '? — The  schools  and  the  farm  were  the 
two  things  as  far  as  the  board  is  concerned  that  I  have 
devoted  most  of  my  time  to. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Then,  sir,  I  want  to  put  in  a  letter 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  in  answer  to 
a  letter  from  us. — "  Local  G-overnment  Board,  White- 
"hall,  S.W.,  12th  July,  1906.  Sir,— I  am  directed  by 
"  the  Local  Government  Board  to  acknowledge  the 
"  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  and  to 
"  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  extracts  from  the 
■"  report  made  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Gordon,  district  auditor, 
"  on  the  19th  April  last,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
"  the  in-maintenance  in  the  Poplar  Union.  The  Board 
"  understand  that  the  guardians  have  been  supplied  by 
^'  Mr.  Davy  with  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Gerald 
"  Walsh  referred  to  in  your  letter,  and  of  the  tables 
"  which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  auditor. — I  am, 
"  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  C.  Monro,  Assistant 
"  Secretary.    The  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poplar 

Union." 

{Extract  from  Rejjort.) 

"  This  half-year  at  audit  I  have  been  enquiring  into 
"  the  question  of  the  cost  of  in-maintenance,  and  the 
"  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  increase 
■"  from  year  to  year,  and  why  in  one  instance  there  was 
"  an  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  has 
"  now  become  regular  in  the  case  of  Poplar.  With  this 
"  view  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  I  hope  will 
"  be  of  assistance  to  the  board  in  appreciating  the  true 
"  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  seen  from  tables  A  to  E, 
"  that  the  principle  items  on  increased  expenditure  on 
"  in-maintenance  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
"  heads  : — 1.  New  dietary  (commenced  1st  October,  1901). 
"  2.  Higher  prices.  3.  Opening  nf  receivins  home  (1904). 
"  4.  Opening  of  Laindon  Farm  (1905).  (1904?)  5.  Main- 
"  tenanceof  paupers  removed  from  sick  asylum  to  seaside 
"sanatoria.  The  largest  increase  was  £6,746  in  1905 
"  compared  with  1904,  and  of  this  sum  no  less  than 
"  £5,800  may  be  directly  attributed  to  the  above 
■"  causes." 

{The  Inspector.)  You  have  had  this  in  before,  I  think  V 
{Mr.  Grant.)  I  have  not  seen  the  letter. 
{The  Inspector.)  But  I  mean  this  return  ? 
{Mr  Grant.)  Yes. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  intend  putting  the  return  inV 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  only  wanted,  on  the  10  per  cent,  of  the 
beer,  to  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  your  own  report 
on  workhouse  accounts,  1905,  in  which  you  refer  to  the 
allowances  in  waste,  and  spoke  of  the  habit  of  allowing 
definite  percentage.  I  have  not  it  here  for  the  moment. 
I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Lansbury  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  beer.  You  will  have  to  get  somebody  else. 
I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Grant,  in  respect  of  this,  that  the 
board  has  I'elied,  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  board,  have 
relied,  as  far  as  our  accounts  are  concerned,  and  this 
question  of  nurses — we  have  entirely  relied  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Government  audit  of  our  accounts  for  the 
half  year,  and  the  auditor  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
during  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board, 
called  attention  either  to  the  price  we  were  paying  for 
articles  or  the  consumption  of  articles,  or  the  question  of 
waste,  either  in  beer  or  anything  else  that  we  dealt  with, 
and  we  are  entitled,  if  the  Government  appoint  an 
auditor,  that  he  at  any  rate  should  be  the  man  who  is 
responsible  if  that  waste  is  incurred.  He  ought  to  have 
called  our  attention  to  it.    He  has  not,  as  far  as  I  kaow. 

Q,  He  has  examined  not  only  your  accounts,  but  the 
accounts  of  many  other  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 


Q.  And  is  more  expert  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
than  you  are  ?^ — He  ought  to  be. 

Q.  And  has  before  him  the  items  of  your  expenditure, 
calls  for  any  document  he  pleases  bearing  on  your 
accounts,  seeing  how  you  deal  with  the  10  per  cent,  of 
waste,  and  his  criticisms  ought  to  have  been  offered  at 
the  time  of  tbe  audit '? — Exactly.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
criticise  it,  I  hold  very  strongly  it  was  the  duty,  sir,  of 
the  district  auditor  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  cost  of 
provisions  was  in  excess  ? — No,  I  certainly  had  not. 
I  knew,  of  course,  we  were  supplying  people  with  better 
stuff,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  much. 

Q.  On  that  point  you  have  never  been  advised  at  all — 
the  auditor  has  never  advised  you  at  all  ? — The  auditor 
has  never  advised  us  at  all  with  regard  to  the  prices  we 
were  paying. 

Q.  I  had  put  into  my  hands  this  morning  a  motion 
which  is  now  down  for  discussion  at  the  Chelmsford 
Union.  "  Owing  to  the  great " — this  is  a  motion  to  be 
presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st  July — •"  Owing 
"  to  the  great  age  and  infirm  condition  of  the  majority 
"of  the  workhouse  inmates,  the  Sunday  dinner,  consisting 
"  of  very  cheap  bread  and  coffee  and  cheese  (58.s.  a  year), 
"  a  pint  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  were  substituted 
"by  some  other  nourishing  and  digestible  diet."  Take 
that  cheese,  pint  of  coffee,  and  bread — is  that  a  suitable 
dinner  for  old  people  in  the  workhouse  ? — No.  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  the  whole  question  of  dietary 
wants  revising.  Very  often  we  give  old  people  good 
meat  that  they  cannot  eat,  because  they  have  not  any 
teeth.  I  think  we  could  provide  outside  dishes,  and 
ought  to  provide  them,  for  these  old  people  much 
cheaper  than  we  do  provide  the  specified  good  food.  I 
should  never  vote  for  a  dietary  of  that  kind  for  old 
people. 

Q.  It  is  common  knowledge  when  people  become  old 
they  do  not  want  so  much  meat  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  age  V — And  I  think  it  is  very  stupid  that  you 
have  to  serve  it,  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  and  there- 
fore you  get  pig  tubs  and  slosh.  The  whole  thing  wants 
overbaulicg,  and  I  have  long  considered  so. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  a  mincing 
machine  is  most  valuable  ? — Yes  ;  I  told  his  present 
Majesty  when  I  went  on  the  Commission  of  the  Aged 
Poor.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  giving  some  of  these 
old  people  meat  they  cannot  chew  at  all. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  in  regard  to  stores.  So  far  as  your 
observation  is  concerned,  is  it  a  fact  that  every  contractor 
has  been  obliged  to  deliver  goods  up  to  sample  ? — The 
same  contractors  have  supplied  the  schools  and  Laindon, 
and  I  am  going  to  sit  in  this  chair,  and  from  my  own 
observation  say  at  the  schools  and  Laindon  these  con- 
tractors have  had  to  supply  according  to  the  sample,  and 
we  got  what  we  contracoed  for.  I  stand  by  it,  Mr,  Davy. 
As  to  the  workhouse,  whenever  I  have  occasionally  gone 
there,  the  same  thing  takes  place  there  ;  but  I  have  not 
the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workhouse  that  I 
have  of  those  other  two  places. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  stores,  they  have  been  to  your 
knowledge  rejected  from  time  to  time  ? — I  asked  for  a 
report  to  be  got  up  about  that.  A  return  of  the  goods 
sent  back.  That,  of  course,  Mr.  Davy,  is  a  common  sort 
of  thing  to  send  back  goods  from  various  institutions. 
It  was  done  in  1858,  Mr.  Grant,  with  regard  to  the  heads 
and  shanks  from  the  mutton.  I  have  just  had  a  note 
handed  to  me  that  a  little  performance  took  place  in  this 
union  in  1858  and  has  gone  on  ever  since  1858.  I  mean 
if  it  is  lawful  to  do  it  there  must  have  been  a  few  artful 
people  about  then.  We  inherited  it,  and  we  have  been 
contracting  that  the  10  per  cent,  of  cream  which  is 
specified  in  the  milk.  I  find  no  regulation  of  our  board 
having  done  it  since  I  was  a  member.  We  think  that 
was  an  inheritance. 

{Mr.  Crooks.)  That  was  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Finally,  on  this  question  of  provisions, 
you  stipulated  for  a  definite  quantity,  and  you  fixed  the 
sample  which  you  required  your  contractors  to  keep  up 
to.  You  did  the  best  you  could  to  secure  a  supply  of 
articles  such  as  you  paid  for  to  the  workhouse  ? — And  to 
the  other  institutions. 

Q.  I  think  your  board  for  a  long  time  has  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  system  of  tendering  ?  —  Yes,  the 
majority  undoubtedly  are. 
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Q.  And  feel  that  you  could  not  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  requirements  of  the  institutions  under  your  charge 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  from  25th  April,  1905,  before  ever  this  inquiry 
was  spoken  of  or  thought  of — before  the  Poplar  Municipal 
Alliance  carae  into  existence — Mr.  Lough  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Local  Government  Board  : — "  Poplar  Union, 
"  45,  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  E.,  25th  April,  1905. 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  board 
"  of  guardians  of  this  union  to  forward,  for  your  con- 
"  sideration,  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
"  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  held  on  the 
"  19th  instant,  with  reference  to- the  supply  of  provisions 
"  and  other  articles  to  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Institutions. 
"  '  That  this  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of 
'■  goods  for  use  in  the  workhouses  or  other  institu- 
"  tions  under  the  control  of  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
"  Guardians  would  be  more  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
"  cally  effected  by  means  of  central  stores,  from 
"  whence  all  supplies  would  be  drawn  as  required.' 
"  The  guardians  trust  that  the  proposal  submitted  will 
"  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  your  board,  and  that  you 
"  may  be  able  to  take  steps  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
"  resolution. — I  am.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Your 
"  obedient  Servant,  G.  Herbert  Lough,  Clerk  to  the 
"  Guardians." 

"Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  27th 
"  April,  1905.  Resolution — Supply  of  Provisions,  &c. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  25th 
"  instant. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  S.B.  Provis, 
"  Secretary.    The  CJerk  to  the  Guardians." 

As  far  as  yon  are  aware,  Mr.  Lansbury,  has  the  Local 
Government  Board  taken  any  further  notice  of  that 
resolution  of  the  board  ? — Of  course,  it  has  undergone  a 
change  since  then.  We  have  a  new  president,  and  I  am 
hoping  one  of  the  results  of  our  long-suffering  here  will 
be  that  the  tender  system  will  be  altered — the  contract 
system  throughout  the  metropolis  will  be  abolished.  It  is 
obvious  if  you  had  a  central  store  you  could  have  decent 
buyers  buj'ing  cheap,  nnd  supposing  it  is  said  that  he  is  a 
decent  man,  he  can  be  got  at,  you  have  only  these  dozen 
men,  while  at  present  you  have  thirty  boards  of  guardians, 
thirty  sets  of  schools,  one  hundred  sets  of  workhouses 
and  the  officials  who  are  to  be  got  at.  It  is  so  obvious  to 
me  that  a  small  quantity  of  people  responsible  is  the  right 
thing,  and,  as  I  say,  I  am  hoping  that  one  result  of  this 
will  be  a  central  store  for  the  metropolis.  Take  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  is  a  very  large 
buyer  of  goods  under  the  contract  system. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  Mr.  Lansbury,  it  may  be 
that  an  official  in  the  workhouse,  comparing  the  low  rate 
of  wages,  may  be  able  to  give  information  to  a  contractor 
which  would  be  worth  a  large  sum  of  money  to  him  ? — 
It  is  so  obvious,  I  would  not  attempt  to  argue  it. 

Q.  A  keeper  of  the  stores,  if  friendly  with  a  contractor, 
could  tell  him  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  the  contract  ? 
— An  ordinary  contractor  could  get  it  by  giving  a  glass 
of  beer  and  taking  things  for  them.  You  need  not  prove 
absolute  corruption  or  collusion  for  a  rival  contractor  to 
get  the  information  he  wants. 

Q.  And  used  his  eyes  carefully  whenever  he  went  to  the 
workhouse? — And  also  used  his  brain  when  he  met  an 
ofi&cer. 

Q.  He  might  get  all  the  information  he  wanted  for  a 
glass  of  beer,  a  smoke,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — 
Certainly.  Our  board  as  a  board  is  dead  against  it 
altogether,  and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  to  abolish  con- 
tractors as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  do  not  want  to 
handle  the  money.  We  had  rather  the  board  transacted 
through  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  The  Local  Government  Board  might  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  that  task  by  the  experience  of  the  London 
County  Council  with  their  asylums  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  told  us.  That  is  so.  They  have  a 
central  office  at  Waterloo  Place  and  the  asylums  draw 
by  a  docket  on  the  central  office.  If  you  buy  out  of 
tender  you  get  done  out  of  prices.  If  you  put  all  the 
goods  you  are  likely  to  want  on  the  tender  you  give  an 
ample  opportunity  to  this  method  of  tendering? — That 
is  what  happened  to  us.  We  thought  we  would  get  rid 
of  out-of -contract  business  and  put  every  conceivable 
thing  in  our  tender  form.    I  remember  ten  years  ago 


when  it  was  done,  and  the  result  has  been  people  con- 
tracting for  us  somehow  have  got  to  know,  and  this  year 
especially,  because  we  are  going  to  open  our  new  schools 
at  Shen6eld,  and  they  calculated  we  should  want  certain 
things. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  usually  want  ? — That  we  did  not 
usually  want,  and  the  swings  and  roundabouts  worked. 
It  can  be  argued  for  equalisation,  because  no  one  knows 
of  the  faot  that  you  are  opening  schools.  It  was  the 
same  with  Langley  House.  All  that  would  be  got  over 
if  the  thing  was  done  centrally.  You  will  not  get  over 
it  while  you  have  the  thing  in  the  locality.  There  are 
too  many  people  in  the  know  and  too  many  people  on  the 
look-out. 

Q.  Your  proceedings  being  piiblic,  long  before  you  can 
even  buy  the  land  for  a  public  institution,  the  contractor 
is  considering  what  you  are  likely  to  want  when  you  come 
to  furnish  ? — Then  you  can  buy  the  land. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  question  of  tendering,  and  have  done  your  best  to 
keep  the  thing  pure  :  Is  that  so  ? — -That  is  so. 

Q.  Why  did  the  guardians  adopt  the  present  system  of 
tendering  :  why  did  they  not  make  a  system  of  ordering 
as  is  done  in  some  places  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that 
until  from  you  or  Mr.  Oxley. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  ? — Never. 

Q.  And  it  was  never  suggested  to  you  by  anybody  else  ? 
—No. 

Q.  And  then  you  might  have  split  the  tenders  ? — -Ob, 
on  that  I  believe  we  did  once  try  to  split  the  tenders. 
We  split  so  many,  and  I  believed  the  argument  used 
then,  just  for  what  it  was  worth,  it  was  considered 
unfair  to  the  contractor — that  is,  to  take  out  the 
cheapest  and  leave  out — to  buy  the  cheapest  and  leave 
the  dearest.  I  think,  if  you  would  go  into  Bethnal 
Green  again,  with  regard  to  the  drapery  contract,  I  fancy 
the  reason  you  got  that  split  is  because  they  gave  all  the 
infirmary  to  some  people  who  supply  hospitals,  the 
Hospitals  General  Company,  and  the  others  were  given 
to  Cartwright.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  because  they 
were  necessarily  cheap.  It  struck  me  there  was  nothing 
in  the  argument. 

Q.  Well  ? — But  I  have  never  heard,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  except,  I  believe,  once — Mr.  Crooks  is  not  here  to 
bear  me  out — it  was  a  long  time  ago  that  we  tried  to 
split  tenders. 

Q.  And  you  would  naturally  not  pay  much  attention 
to  devices  for  minimising  the  evil,  because  you  have  in 
your  mind  a  strong  opinion  that  the  whole  system  ought 
to  be  swept  away  altogether  ? — That  was  the  thing  I  had 
in  my  mind,  and  it  was  not  only  in  my  mind,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  majority  of  the  board. 

Q.  Then  what  view  do  you  take,  Mr.  Lansbury,  of  this 
system  of  giving  contracts  to  ratepayers  ? — The  labour 
men  are  always  stigmatised  because  we  are  supposed  to 
be  against  that  system.  People  who  will  not  give  local 
work  to  local  men  are  stigmatised  throughout  tne  district  ' 

Q.  In  fact,  you  are  a  Free  Trader  in  this  matter  ? — 
Absolutely. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Have  you  a  return  of  goods  that  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Poplar  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  period  does  it  cover?  — 1903,  1904,  and 
1905. 

Q.  Yes  ? — During  these  three  years  we  have  rejected  the 
following  :— Butter,  10  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  ;  milk,  218 
quarts  ;  oatmeal,  7  cwt.  2  qrs.;  fat,  21  lbs.  I  expect  that, 
that  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  we  ought  to  have  bad. 
Beef,  32  stone  ;  pork,  1  leg  ;  split  peas,  10  cwt.;  haricot 
beans,  1  ton  ;  potatoes,  8  sacks  ;  cocoa,  28  lbs.  ;  brushes,  Si- 
dozen  ;  flock,  1  ton  ;  brooms,  6  ;  boots,  237  pairs  ;  leather, 
21 1|  lbs.  ;  soap,  2  tons.  All  these  were  rejected  because 
they  were  not  up  to  the  contract  : — Unbleached  tape,  12 
dozen  ;  white  apron  string,  240  yards  ;  black  knitting  e 
wool,  240  yards  ;  table  cloths,  1  dozen  ;  Singer's  sewing  ' 
machine  needles,  4  dozen  ;  bed  cases,  12  dozen  :  girls'  i 
stockings,  5  dozen  ;  hessian,  418  yards  ;  boys'  stockings,  '■ 
8  dozen  ;  white  muslin,  245  yards  ;  twill  calico,  160  yards;  \ 
bed  rugs,  3  dozen;  flannel,  90  yards  ;  galatea,  56  yards  

{The.  Inspector.)  Have  you' nearly  finished  ? — I  thought 
I  would  run  them  over,  and  then  Hamlin  was  rejected  , 
because  of  short  weight,  and  we  cancelled  his  contract. 


Mr. 

Lansbury. 

26  July. 
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Mr.  (Mr.  Grant.)  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 

Lansbury.     workhouse,  Mr.  Lansbury,  you  have  been  taken  to  task 

  for  stopping  the  breaking  of  stone  and  the  picking  of 

26  July.  oakum,  and  the  substitution  of  work  in  the  workhouse 
for  the  so-called  able-bodied  men  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  stick  to 
that.    I  adhere  to  the  abolition  of  task-work. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  system,  first  of  all, 
better  for  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  ? — In  my 
judgment  it  is,  and,  moreover,  it  makes  the  inmates 
themselves  happier  than  they  were  when  they  worked  at 
picking  oakum  and  breaking  stones.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  the  able-bodied  men  are  so  much  attracted  now 
as  they  were  when  I  first  came  on  the  board. 

Q.  Breaking  stones  is  not  very  hard  work  for  some 
men  '? — No,  some  can  do  it  easily. 

Q.  They  learn  it  easily  and  get  the  knack  of  it,  and  to 
men  not  used  to  it  it  is  a  very  hard  task.  Picking  oakum  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  both  these  kinds  of  work  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  to  the  men's  minds  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  useful  and  do  not  serve  any  good  end  ? — Of 
course,  all  this  workhouse  work,  whether  it  is  picking 
oakum,  breaking  stones,  grinding  corn,  &c.,  no  one  can 
defend  from  the  economist  point  of  view,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  able-bodied  sooner  or  later — the  able-bodied 
problem  I  mean- — in  England  has  to  be  taken  hold  of. 
You  will  have  to  take  the  unemployable  and  the  waster 
away  from  the  other  kinds  of  men,  and  will  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  an  altogether  diiferent  fashion  to  what  you 
have  dealt  with  him  up  to  now. 

Q.  The  man  who  won't  work  must  be  treated  in  some 
sense  as  a  criminal '? — Not  exactly  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a 
person  who  is  really  not  all  there. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  he  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
and  trained  until  he  does  become  in  some  sense  a  decent 
member  of  society  ? — And  if  he  does  not  do  this  you 
must  remember  that  you  will  have  to  keep  him  all  his 
days  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  liim.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Davy,  if  you  will  accept  this  copy  of  a  paper 
I  read  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference.  "  As  to  the  able- 
"  bodied,  you  will  have  noticed  I  have  left  out  the  word 
"  relief,  and  put  in  the  words  organisation  of  labour.  For 
"  my  part  I  do  not  recognise  the  right  that  these  should  be 
"  maintained  without  work  ;  and,  therefore,  consider  that 
"  society  has  no  right  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  except  on 
"  one  condition,  the  refusal  of  society  to  supply  work.  I 

hold  the  true  and  only  policy  consistent  with  the  good  of 
"  the  community  in  dealing  with  the  able-bodied,  so  to 
"  organise  their  labour  that  they  can  maintain  themselves." 
I  said  that  in  1897. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  altered  your  opinion  since? — No. 

{The  Inspector.')  In  fact,  if  they  will  not  work,  lock 
them  up  ? — Yes.  What  I  would  do  with  the  man  who 
will  not  work  is  not  to  let  him  eat.  I  would  not  feed 
him,  because  the  only  thing  that  would  make  him  work 
is  the  fear  of  starving,  and  that  is  a  hard  thing.  Now, 
the  bell  goes,  and  he  gets  his  meal  whether  he  works  for 
«  it  or  not.  If,  when  the  bell  went,  he  did  not  get  any 
grub  he  would  want  to  work. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  sick,  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  have 
materially  improved  the  dietary  during  the  last  few 
years? — Yes.  We  first  of  all  got  our  own  dietary  scales. 
The  Local  (lovernment  Board  framed  a  new  dietary  for 
the  whole  of  England.  Our  dietary  was  lessened  a  little 
in  some  respects.  Our  dietary  was  altered  so  as  to 
come  into  line  with  the  dietary  all  over  England  as  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  in  advance  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  dietary.  They  issued  a  new  one,  and 
you  brought  yours  into  harmony  with  it  ?— Into  harmony 
with  one  of  them. 

Q.  The  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  better 
dietary  for  this  class  of  people  ? — For  the  aged,  infirm 
and  children — no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  So  much,  then,  for  the  indoor  workhouses.  Now,  I 
want  to  come  to  the  question  of  Poplar  generally, 
Mr.  Lansbury.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  how  long  you 
have  known  Poplar,  but  I  believe  you  have  known  it  for 
a  good  many  years  ? — I  have  been  living  in  the  East  End 
ever  since  I  was  a  lad  of  seven.  I  was  out  of  it  for 
eighteen  months,  when  I  went  to  Australia,  and  I  was 
out  again  for  another  eighteen  months,  but  excepting 
these  two  periods  I  have  been  in  the  East  End  all  mv 
life.  ^ 


Q.  And  the  main  part  of  it  living  in  Bow  ? — Twenty- 
one  years. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Martley  said,  that  the 
Borough  of  Poplar  is  on  the  whole  steadily  getting 
poorer? — That  is  my  judgment  distinctly. 

Q.  Any  one  I  mean  who  looks  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  borough  can  see,  Mr.  Lansbury,  that  at  one  time 
people  of  means  lived  in  the  borough,  and  transacted 
their  business  or  profession  in  it  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Men  connected  with  the  shipping  industry,  for 
instance,  lived  in  East  India  Dock  Road? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  class  has  gone  away  to  other  districts,  and 
their  place  taken  by  poorer  people  ? — That  is  exactly 
what  has  taken  place. 

Q.  Now,  also,  do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
about  each  winter  for  many  years  past.  The  Board 
before  and  since  you  came  on  have  had  to  deal  with  acute 
distress  in  the  borough  ? — Yes,  only  that  was  as  a  rule 
done  until  the  winter  of  1904,  mainly  through  the  late 
Poplar  Board  of  Works  and  the  Poplar  Borough  Council. 
The  guardians  

Q.  First  of  all,  you  had  every  winter  acute  distress, 
and  this  up  to  recent  years  was  dealt  with  by  the  pro- 
vision of  work  by  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works  and  after 
that  ty  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  ? — The  Poplar  Board 
of  Works  and  then  by  the  Poplar  Borough  Council. 

Q.  By  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works  and  then  by  the 
Poplar  Borough  Council  which  succeeded  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Grant,  that  I 
date  all  that  from  the  issue  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  famous 
Circular  in  1886.  I  hold  that  the  provision  of  work  for 
the  unemployed  dates  from  that,  because  then  the  State 
for  the  first  time  recognised  its  duty  to  the  unemployed, 
although  in  a  very  half-hearted  way,  if  you  like.  The 
local  authorities  were  empowered  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed  so  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  in  that  way  two  relief  authorities  were 
formed — one  the  guardians,  which  carried  a  disability  to 
those  who  received  assistance,  and  the  other  the  local 
authorities,  which  did  not  carry  a  disability — and  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Works  acted  on  that  Circular  pretty 
regularly. 

Q.  Every  winter  ? — Practically. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  that.  First  of  all,  the 
borough  council,  I  think,  opened  a  register  and  took  the 
names  of  every  man  who  applied  and  gave  them  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  a  week  ? — Three  days. 

Q.  They  provided  three  days'  work  in  the  week.  Now 
what  was  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  finances  of  the 
borough? — The  effect  that  has  had  on  the  finances  of 
Poplar  is  that  there  is  now  a  very  heavy  loan  debt,  and 
the  work,  according  to  the  borough  surveyor,  cost  some- 
thing like  80  to  ICQ  per  cent,  more  for  labour  for  work 
done  under  these  conditions  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  cost. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  borough 
surveyor  for  April,  1905? — Yes.  But  before  you  have 
that  I  would  like  you  to  have  the  figures  for  1903,  because 
that  will  show  exactly  what  I  mean.  Here  are  the 
actual  details  of  the  register  for  the  unemployed. 
Number  on  register,  November  to  March,  4,021 — and 
here  is  the  crucial  point — number  given  work,  3,300  ; 
that  was  on  the  three  days'  system — 3,300,  which  works 
out  as  follows  : — in  Poplar,  1,140  men  had  three  days. 
Out  of  the  3,300,  1,041  only  got  three  days  once,  585 
men  had  three  days  twice,  and  118  men  baa  three  weeks 
or  more.  In  Bromley,  1,038  men  had  three  days  once  ; 
in  Bow,  821  men  had  three  days  once  ;  and  442  had  three 
days  twice  ;  and  in  Bow,  I  expect  that  was  because  I  live 
there,  18  men  got  work  three  days  three  times.  Now,  I 
hold  that  that  is  the  most  pernicious  system  possible, 
because  you  just  tide  these  men  over  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  you  do  with  out-relief.  They  get  their  three  days 
and  shove  through  the  best  way  they  can,  and  here  is  the 
crucial  point,  that  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  wages  £3,506, 
the  surveyor  estimates  the  extra  cost  for  road  making 
under  these  conditions  was  a  third  of  the  total  paid,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  the  £3,506,  £1,200  extra  was  paid 
through  employing  men  in  that  sort  of  fashion.  You 
see  the  men  had  no  incentive  to  work,  because  they 
knew  they  would  have  their  three  days  whether  or  no. 
They  had  got  to  have  it. 

Q.  And  I  think  on  that  work  you  made  a  strong 
comment  ?— This  is  what  I  said  :  "  The  giving  of  work 
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"  by  borough  councils  and  public  bodies  in  the  way  it  is 
"  done  ]ust  now,  while  absolutely  necessary  under  present 
"  conditions,  is  calculated  to  have  most  disastrous  effects 
"  in  the  future.  It  means  that  the  cost  of  your  work  will 
"  be  greater  than  otherwise,  and  means  that  work  which 
"  should  be  done  by  the  efficient  will  be  done  by  the 
"  inefficient,  and  encourage  men  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
"casual  conditions  of  labour,  whereas  they  should  be 
"  discontented  and  organise  to  obtain  permanent  con- 
"  ditions." 

Q.  Where  is  that  taken  from? — It  is  taken  from 
evidence  I  gave  before  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  which  inquired  into  the 
relief  of  distress  caused  by  want  of  employment  during 
the  autumn  of  1903  and  the  winter  of  1904. 

Q.  Now,  coming  to  1904.  Now,  in  consequence  of 
your  dissatisfaction  with  this  system  did  Canon  Barnett, 
Mr.  Yallance.  the  clerk  to  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mr.  Maynard,  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  Mr.  Crooks,  and  yourself  write  to  the  Times, 
the  leading  London  newspaper,  pleading  that  any  work 
given  to  the  unemployed  that  winter  should  be  given  on 
normal  lines  ? — Yes.    I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  here. 

Q.  Will  you  just  read  it  ? — Yes.  It  reads  : —  "  To  the 
"  Editor  of  the  Times.  Sir,— Many  of  the  municipal 
"  authorities  are  proposing  tc  offer  work  as  a  means  of 
"helping  the  unemployed.  As  a  result  of  varied  ex- 
"  perience,  we  would  submit  that  if  this  is  done  it  is 
"inexpedient  (a)  to  give  only  partial  employment ;  (b)  to 
"release  workers  from  the  stimulus  of  having  to  satisfy 
"  an  employer. 

"  (a)  Partial  employment  does  not  secure  the  health 
"and  upkeep  of  the  home.  It  leaves  the  family  im- 
"  poverished  and  unSt  for  work,  while  it  gives  the  man 
"  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  other 
"  workmen  at  a  lower  wage.  It  does  not  release  the 
"  workers  from  the  need  of  seeking  charity. 

"  (b)  Work  which  is  designed  to  employ  the  workers 
"  and  not  to  satisfy  an  employer,  is  often  demoralising. 
"  Many  of  the  workers  become  slack  and  the  better  class 
incline  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  worse.  Made  work 
"  tends  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  relief  rather  than  of 
"  earnings  ;  it  is  often  as  tempting  to  the  idler  as  it  is 
"  repugnant  to  the  self-respecting  workman. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  provision  of  regular  employ- 
"meot  on  ordinary  lines  for  steady  men,  even  though 
"  directly  touching  a  smaller  number,  relieves  the  labour 
"  market  more  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  avoids 
"  wasteful  expenditure  on  inefficient  labour.  As,  how- 
"  ever,  even  such  work,  started  during  times  of  distress, 
"  is  liable  to  prove  attractive  to  unemployed  single  men 
"  all  over  the  country,  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ 
"  only  men  with  settled  homes  in  London. 

"We  would  therefore  submit  that  the  municipalities 
"  which  may  decide  to  take  a  part  in  meeting  present 
"  needs  could  best  do  so  by  leaving  distinctively  relief 
"  duties  to  guardians  and  other  agencies,  by  starting  or 
"  carrying  on,  as  good  employers,  works  which  have  a 
"  definite  public  advantage,  and  by  requiring  of  each 
"worker  the  best  work  during  a  continuous  period  under 
"  thorough  supervision. — We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient 
"Servants,  Samuel  A.  Baknett.  William  Crooks. 
"George  Lansbury.  H.  R.  Maynakd.  E.J.  Urwick. 
"W.  Vallance.     October  14th." 

Q.  That  was  in  October,  1904?— Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  exact  date? — October  loth,  190i. 

Q.  Now,  we  find  that  as  the  result  of  that  letter  the 
new  policy  you  suggested  was  adopted  by  the  Poplar 
Borough  Council  ? — It  is  quite  true  that,  as  Mr.  Davy 
says  in  his  memorandum,  no  definite  resolutions  were 
come  to  by  the  Poplar  Council  on  the  matter,  but  this  is 
what  happened  :  Under  Mr.  Walter  Long's  scheme  a 
•distress  committee  was  set  up  here  in  Poplar.  The 
borough  council  allowed  the  surveyor  to  take  all  his  men 
through  that  distress  committee  for  the  extra  work  he 
had  in  hand.  The  borough  surveyor  took  them — took 
the  best  of  our  men- — and  employed  them  continuously 
instead  of  for  three  days  under  the  old  arrangement.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Long  said  that  no  person 
of  bjd  character  should  be  employed,  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  persons  with  established  homes  with 
wives  and  families,  and  that  employment  should  be  con- 
tinuous for  a  definite  period.  Well,  the  distress  com- 
mittee adopted  all  that,  and  they  asked  the  borough 
surveyor — we  could  only  ask  him— to  go  on  the  lines  of 
the  scheme,  and  he  did  so.    I  have  a  report  which  I 


am  going  to  put  in.  It  shows  that  we  registered 
altogether  

Q.  Before  you  come  to  that.  As  the  result  of  that,  did 
the  borough  surveyor  report  that  the  increased  cost  on 
the  work  done  in  the  winter  was  only  some  10  or  15  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  80  to  100  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year  ? — I  will  give  it  to  you.  This  report  contains 
reports  with  reference  to  the  men,  which  I  consider 
highly  creditable  to  all  the  men  employed.  The  foremen 
who  engaged  them,  and  everyone  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Here  is  what  is 
said  :  

Q.  Just  summarise  it.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you 
maintain  these  reports  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  foremen 
say  there  was  a  genuine  desire  for  work  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  the  work  they  did  was  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  independent  person  ? — Tha,t  is  so. 
This  report  bears  it  out.  Labour  has  cost  15  per  cent, 
more  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Q.  Compared  with  80  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year? — Yes.  Here  is  what  he  said  :  "  There  have  been 
"  very  few  cases  in  which  the  men  have  been  unsteady  or 
"  lazy,  but  a  number  of  them  have  been  unable  to  cope 
"  with  the  work  successfully  although  in  every  way  willing 
"  to  do  their  best.  Where  possible,  lighter  work  of  some 
"  kind  or  a  watchman's  job  has  been  found  for  them  in 
"  such  cases,  or  failing  this  they  have,  after  a  fair  trial, 
"  been  paid  off  before  the  completion  of  the  particular 
"  work,  whereas  had  they  been  competent,  they  would 
"  have  continued  until  its  completion." 

Q.  Now  that  policy  was  begun  in  1904,  continued 
through  1905  and  1900  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  that  whereas  in  1903-4  the 
borough  council  employed  just  on  700  casual  labourers, 
the  number  was  reduced  in  1905-0  to  179  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  are  those  figures  supplied  to  you  by  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Poplar? — Yes.  I  maintain,  Mr. 
Grant,  that  the  people  I  represent  here  have  been  of 
real  benefit  and  service  to  the  ratepayers  of  this  district. 
Even  although  you  may  pay  this  out-door  relief,  you 
have  the  work  for  the  borough  council  orgaaised  on 
decent  lines.  Men  have  fairly  good  wages,  and  they  are 
expected  to  give  a  fairly  good  return  for  the  wages  they 
receive.  Casual  labour  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimuoi, 
as  you  see.  During  the  last  winter  the  average  has 
been  179  instead  of  700  in  previous  winters.  I  claim 
that  as  the  direct  result  of  our  policy  in  Poplar  it  has 
abolished  the  three  days'  system,  and  has  prevented  the 
borough  council  or  municipal  work  being  degraded  to 
the  level  of  relief  work.  I  hope  I  have  made  myself 
clear.  I  ought  to  say  that  out-relief  comes  off  the 
ratepayer  of  to-day,  whereas  when  money  is  boriowed 
it  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  the  future 
ratepayer  has  to  pay  a  share  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
interest. 

Q.  Let  me  just  contrast  the  two  policies.  First  of 
all,  the  old  policy  met  the  distress,  the  usual  distress  or 
the  yearly  distress  iu  Poplar  by  casual  employment  by 
the  borough  council  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  That  was  reformed,  and  decent  men  were  found 
work  through  the  winter — a  certain  number  of  decent 
men  were  found  work  throughout  the  winter  by  the 
borough  council  ? — Yes. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  was  to  leave  a  number  of  less 
efficient  men  with  no  work  at  all  ?— Yes,  and  a  large 
number  of  very  efficient  men  too,  because  here  are  the 
figures.  There  were  2,346  who  were  eligible  to  come 
before  the  committee.  There  were  414  single  men  not 
dealt  with  at  all,  450  ineligibles — that  is  to  say,  men  who 
were  physically  or  mentally,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
who  were  not  able  to  come  under  the  scheme  at  all.  We 
had  these  two  figures  on  our  hands.  We  only  found  work 
for  1,504  out  of  the  2,340)  who  might  have  been  found 
work,  because  they  came  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
scheme.  So  you  see  that  we  had  a  very  large  number  of 
our  people  left  on  our  hands,  nearly  2,000. 

Q.  Yes.  Some  men  who  were  physically  capable  could 
not  get  work,  and  also  a  number,  a  very  large  number, 
who  were  the  less  competent  of  those  applying  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  as  we  have  been  told  during  the  pressure  at 
that  time  a  small  amount  of  out-relief  was  given  in  kind 
to  the  wives  and  families  of  some  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  first  of  all,  was  that  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  ? — It  was 
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the  cheapest  from  the  point  of  view  of  money,  no  doubt. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  thought  I  am  in  any  way  desirous  of 
giving  out  relief  to  able-bodied  men  except  as  a  last 
resource,  because  I  am  against  it  absolutely.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right. 

Q.  But  I  elicited  from  Mr.  Crooks  that  you  only  had 
two  alternatives.  You  had  to  give  relief  in  kind  so  as 
to  stave  a  family  over  a  period  of  depression,  leaving 
the  man  free  to  look  for  work  wherever  he  could  or 
>ou  had  to  give  an  offer  of  the  house,  breaking  up  the 
home,  and  running  the  risk  in  some  cases,  and  the 
certainty  in  others,  of  making  the  men  permanent 
paupers? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  was 
certainly  the  cheapest  thing  for  us  to  do,  undoubtedly. 
We  could  not  have  given  them  admission  into  the 
house  and  created  any  number  of  more  workhouses. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  done  that. 

Q.  You  would  have  had  to  get  a  large  number  of 
ndditional  officials? — Not  only  that  ;  but  the  waste  would 
have  been  fearful. 

Q.  So  far  during  the  period  of  depression  no  doubt 
some  undeserving  cases  did  get  relief  V — Well,  I  want  to 
fay,  Mr.  Grant,  a  word  about  that.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  distress  I  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
the  relief  committees,  and  so  did  my  colleagues. 
To  say  that  we  did  not  investigate  and  did  not 
inquire  into  the  applications  made  to  us  is  a 
travesty  of  the  facts.  I  have  sat  five  hours  on  the  Bow 
relief  committee,  and  Mr.  Watts,  who  is  not  here,  has 
sat  week  after  week  four,  five,  and  six  hours  going  into 
the  applications.  I  do  noc  know  a  more  painstaking 
chairman  than  Mr.  Watts,  the  chairman  of  that  relief 
committpe.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  infinite 
trouble  he  has  taken  over  the  cases. 

Q.  Persistent  way  ? — And  persistent  efforts  to  get  at 
the  bottom.  For  instance,  when  the  men  came  back 
from  Morecambe  they  went  before  him,  and,  Socialist 
as  he  is,  he  refused  to  give  them  relief  because  he  con- 
sidered they  bad  no  business  to  give  up  work,  which  no 
man  ought  to  do.  He  was  so  strong  against  encoura- 
ging men  to  give  up  work  of  any  kind  that  he  refused  to 
give  relief. 

Q.  After  they  had  walked  back? — Yes.  I  had  a  tele- 
gram from  someone  asking  me  to  send  them  some 
money.  He  took  the  view  that  if  men  could  get  work 
of  any  kind,  they  had  no  right  to  live  on  their  fellows, 
and  my  judgment  is  the  same.  Of  course  there  are 
some  men  who  may  be  unfortunate  rather  than  wicked — 
he  may  be  mentally  unfortunate,  physically  unfortuate, 
or  unfortunate  in  the  sense  that  there  is  not  enough 
work  to  go  round. 

Q.  Now,  this  relief  we  have  been  told  amounted  to 
nearly  7s.  a  week  to  the  wife  and  family  ? — I  would 
point  out  to  you  that  this  7s.  was  the  highest  figure.  A 
man  would  not  throw  up  a  job  bringing  in  30s.  weekly 
to  obtain  for  his  wife  and  family  7s.  of  food.  It  is  so 
absurd  that  it  answers  itself. 

Q.  Now,  at  Christmas,  1904,  did  you  determine  to  deal 
Avith  the  best  of  the  men  under  what  is  known  as  the 
modified  test  ? — That  was  in  1905.  The  3rd  of  February, 
1905.    That  is  the  date  of  the  Order. 

Q.  After  that  date  you  determined  to  put  the  Order 
into  force  at  Poplar  ? — Well,  so  far  as  accommodation 
could  be  found  at  Laindon. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  To  put  that  Order  into 
force  you  secured  premises  at  Laindon  ? — We  extended 
them.  We  had  an  old  barn  there  and  we  turned  it  into 
a  dormitory  for  50  men,  and  we  had  50  men  down  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Laindon  was  started  before  February,  1905.  It  was 
started  originally  as  a  place  to  which  you  were  going  to 
take  some  a'.le-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  in  the 
hope  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  ? — There  never  was  any 
idea  when  we  started  Laindon  of  having  any  there  but 
the  able-bodied  pauper.  We  had  no  idea  of  taking 
unemployed  men  there. 

Q.  But  when  this  crisis  came  about  you  took  men 
who  applied  for  out-relief  and  sent  them  to  Laindon 
under  ttie  modified  workhouse  test  Order? — I  would  like 
to  say  this,  Mr.  Davy  :  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  test 
came  into  existence  through  the  action  of  the  Whitt- 
ohapel  Board  of  Guardians. 

{The  Inspector.')  Well?— It  gave  us  power  to  say  to  a 
man  who  wanted  help  in  times  of  pressure,  "  you  must 
"  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse,"  and  we  could 


give  his  wife  and  family  relief  outside.  We  dealt  with 
it  exactly  as  Whitechapel  did,  except  that  we  took  the 
man  to  Laindon  instead  of  sending  him  into  the  work- 
house.   It  is  exactly  on  all  fours. 

(J/r.  Grant.')  In  doing  that  you  had  to  mix  the  two 
classes,  the  pauper  and  the  unemployed  man  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  drawback. 

Q.  And  you  disapproved  of  that  ? — Yes,  and  the  whole 
board  did,  but  we  had  no  option. 

Q.  You  could  not  help  yourselves  ? — No. 

Q.  And  now  with  regard  to  the  men  who  were  so  dealt 
with.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  complaints  except  the 
one  that  was  mentioned  by  Clarke.  He  gave  evidence  ? — 
You  mean  about  getting  money? 

Q.  Yes  ? — Only  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  cases  of  drunkenness,  there  were,  I 
believe,  one  or  two  ? — Yes,  and  they  were  always  dealt 
with,  and  most  severely,  too. 

Q.  And  there  were  only  one  or  two  of  these  ? — So  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  most  part  you  were  specially  concerned 
with  Laindon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Almost  every  man  who  went  to  Laindon  came  under 
your  own  personal  observation  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  were  they  for  the  most  part  decent  good  men 
who  had  either  been  employed  at  the  docks  or  the  gas 
works,  building  or  other  trades,  who  hai  been  displaced 
by  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the  Poplar  Borough 
Council  ? — Yes,  and  the  astonishing  thing  about  the  men 
at  Laindon  was  that  a  good  many  of  them,  when  you 
asked  them  where  they  worked  last  almost  invariably 
answered  "  We  worked  last  winter  for  the  borougti 
"  council."  The  late  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  went  down  there. 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  Long  ?— No,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  ;  and 
I  think  nothing  interested  him  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
here  were  these  men  displaced  by  one  local  authority 
being  taken  up  by  the  guardians. 

Q.  And  besides  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  did  a  number  of 
guardians  from  different  unions  visit  Laindon  ? — Yes,  I 
am  putting  iia,  if  Mr.  Davy  will  allow  me,  a  return 
giving  copies  of  statements  made  by  people  who  visited 
Laindon.  Most  of  them  were  experts  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  All  this  goes  to  show  at  any  rate  that  they  did 
know.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  definite  experiment,  and 
that  is  how  we  looked  on  it,  as  an  experiment. 

Q.  And  the  suggestion  that  the  men  there  simply 
wasted  their  time  is  a  suggestion  of  someone  who  had 
never  been  to  the  place  ? — There  again  I  will  put  in  a 
return  of  the  crops  at  Laindon.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation.  You  wiil  remember 
that  Mr.  Clarke  gave  some  figures  as  to  last  year  ;  and 
Mr.  Martley  also  gave  some  figures.  These  are  the 
figures  for  the  present  year  :  Potatoes,  34  acres  ;  cabbages, 
5  acres  ;  peas,  f  acre  ;  onions,  1\  acres  ;  carrots,  1  acre 
parsnips,  1  acre  ;  broad  beans,  1  acre  ;  turnips,  \}j  acres  ; 
kidney  beans,  2  acres  ;  lettuce,  J  acre  ;  radish,  ^  acre  ; 
marrows,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes,  \  acre ;  oats,  12 
acres  ;  mangolds,  2  acres  ;  grazing  land,  20  acres  ;  fallow 
land,  12  acres.  I  think  you  will  find  these  figures  are 
somewhat  different  to  those  Mr.  Clarke  gave. 

Q.  A  large  acreage  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is 
market  gardening  ? — ^Yes. 

Q.  Requiring  a  large  amount  of  labour  ? — That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  being  done  so  and  especially  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lausbury,  what  would  the  family  get 
under  this  new  Order.  What  would  the  family  gel  ? — It 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  discretion 
of  the  committee.  I  think  you  have  already  got  that  in 
the  evidence  already  given. 

{The  Inspector.)  Did  it  get  up  to  10s.? — Yes,  in  some 
cases. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  And  then  you  had  to  add  to  that  the  cost 
of  the  men  at  Laindon  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  said  that  the  two  put  together  amount  to 
25s.  I  think  you  will  consider  that  a  high  estimate  ? — 
Yes,  I  consider  it  a  high  estimate,  because  what  is  done 
with  regard  to  Laindon  is  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
charges  is  put  in,  and  the  number  of  days'  maintenance  is 
worked  out,  and  these  are  supposed  to  give  the  total  cost 
there.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  other  cases  you^ 
would  put  the  coat  of  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  with  the 
initial  cost. 
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Q.  The  capital  expenditure  ? — Yes.  Against  the 
ordinary  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse.  But  apart  from  that,  even  if  I 
admitted  the  25.s.  was  the  correct  figure,  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  taking  the  people  into  the  workhouse, 
because  the  average  cost  there  is  lis.,  and  if  you  take  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  it  would  cost  as  much 
as  66s.  a  week,  and  the  fact  that  you  get  a  portion  of  the 
cost  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  any  cheaper.  Consequently  it  is  more 
costly  to  relieve  them  in  the  house  than  in  the  way  we  did. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  you  are  endeavouring  to  do 
something  for  the  man  instead  of  reducing  him  to  the 
level  of  a  pauper  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  altogether  with 
regard  to  these  men  we  dealt  with  at  Laindon,  these 
unemployed  men,  that  the  chief  good  that  resulted  from 
that  was  that  we  got  them  into  really  good  physique.  That 
fact  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  working 
to-day  as  navvies  in  the  East  India  Dock  Road.  That  is 
proof  of  the  good  we  did  for  them.  You  must  re- 
member that  very  often  when  a  man  gets  work  under 
present  conditions  he  is  physically  unfit  ;  he  is  unable  to 
do  the  work  that  is  given  to  him.  That  is  the  difficulty 
we  are  placed  in  here. 

Q.  Now  in  the  old  times  you  had  men  who  had  fainted 
at  their  work  ? — We  had  one  man  who  died  when  put  to 
work. 

Q.  Now,  despite  the  so-called  attractiveness  of  a  full 
diet  and  a  country  residence,  is  it  a  fact  that  out  of  563 
men  who  were  sent  there — I  am  not  speaking  of  re- 
admissions — only  120  are  now  chargeable  to  the  rates,  in 
addition  to  15  who  were  in  the  sick  asylum  and  three 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  a  further  fact  that  out  of  314  men  dis- 
charged 118  have  not  been  seen  since  V — We  have  not 
seen  anything  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  these  have  been  received  back 
into  the  working  community  — Yes.  I  may  be  asked  to 
say  where  these  men  are,  but  I  have  no  business  to  be 
asked  that,  Mr.  Grant.  As  a  poor  law  guardian  I 
have  only  to  deal  with  a  man  when  he  comes  here,  and 
not  as  to  what  he  is  doing  when  he  has  gone  away.  No 
one  can  tell  what  happens  when  he  has  gone  away. 

(Mi\  Rohh.)  You  are  anticipating  some  of  my  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Lansbury  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now  with  reference  to  the  holidays,  it  is 
said  you  gave  tbem  holidays  to  come  up  to  London,  and 
that  under  the  Local  Government  Board  Orders  you  said 
I    you  were  empowered  to  give  them  12  hours  a  week  '? — Yes. 

Q.  You  gave  the  men  48  hours  a  month  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Exactly  what  you  were  allowed  to  do  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  the  men  came  up  to  Loudon,  and  by  doing  so 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  where  there  was 
work  '? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  unemployed  men,  I  am 
going  to  hold  this  strongly,  that  you  have  no  right  to 
keep  a  man  away  from  his  wife.  I  am  not  sure  you 
ought  to  keep  him  away  a  month,  but  certainly  you  have 
no  right  to  keep  him  away  longer  than  a  month.  From 
that  point  of  view  I  defend  them  coming  up  once  a  month. 
I  know  that  iu  some  cases  this  works  out  bad  because 
a  man's  friends  are  such  fools  that  they  will  give  him 
beer,  and  make  him  drunk  and  get  him  discharged.  That 
evil,  however,  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  evils  of 
keeping  men  too  long  from  their  wi^es  and  children.  I 
would  say  that  it  is  the  unemployed  who  get  this 
48  hours  a  month  and  not  the  ordinary  paupers. 

Q.  The  effect  is  this  :  that,  coming  up  on  the  Saturday, 
a  man  would  see  his  mates,  who  would  tell  him  what 
work  is  to  be  found  and  where,  and  a  very  large  number 
did  actually  find  work  and  did  not  go  back  to  Laindon 
again  after  they  had  gone  home  — That  is  so,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Grant,  that  our  figures  do 
prove  this.  Further,  I  would  say  that  to  the  waster  the 
idea  of  work  would  be  abhorrent.  He  does  not  like  work. 
To  the  man  willing  to  work  a  stay  at  Laindon  would  be 
nearly  as  abhorrent,  because  he  would  handle  no  money 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  A  decent  man  would  not  wish 
to  stop  at  Laindon  a  minute  longer  than  necessary, 
because  instead  of  a  week's  money  he  only  got  food, 
and  his  wife  an  allowance.  Therefore,  no  decent  man 
would  put  up  with  that  a  minute  longer  than  necessary. 

Q.  Then  he  has  no  inducement  to  stay  '■' — I  hold  proof 
of  my  statement.  Here  are  figures,  and  figures  that 
iprove  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 


Q.  Now  you  are  criticised  for  letting  them  come  home  ^>'- 
for  week-ends  on  Saturdays.    Is  that  the  best  time  of  all  Laiishuvn. 
for  a  man  to  ascertain  from  his  mates  what  work  is  going      ^  ^ 
about  ? — Yes,  not  only  that,  he  gets  a  Sunday  with  his       "   '  ^  ^' 
wife  and  children.    I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  argument  against  us  of  the  week-ends  at  all. 

Q.  As  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  the  100 
men  who  went  from  the  workhouse  to  Laindon  colony, 
are  il3  of  them  now  getting  their  own  living  ? — Yes  ;  and 
I  think  that  a  very  good  result — about  a  third, 

Q.  Yes  ? — These  chaps  get  sick  of  working  for  nothing. 
That  is  what  has  happened.  They  went  down  there, 
and  turning  over  this  Essex  clay  is  hard  work,  and  when 
they  got  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  their  labour, 
but  only  their  food  and  the  6fZ.  you  have  heard  so  much 
about,  it  was  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  they  shoved 
about  for  themselves  and  got  out  of  it.  They  were 
single  men  in  the  main,  and  married  men  with  no  children, 
and  they  shoved  all  round  and  got  away.  I  think  33  out 
of  100  is  a  very  good  result.  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  got 
them  here.  The  ratepayers  have  got  rid  of  them,  for 
they  are  not  on  our  rates  now. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  any  workhouse  in  the  country 
can  show  a  similar  result  in  dealing  with  that  number  of 
paupers? — Our  workhouses  cannot,  that  is  certain. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Martley's  letter,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  that  — Do  you  mean  his  letter 
to  me '?  Mr.  Martley  and  I  are  very  good  friends,  and 
in  some  ways,  I  suppose,  we  are  thoroughly  in  agreement  ; 
but  in  regard  to  Laindon  neither  he  or  Mr.  Witherby 
really  appreciate  our  position.  Their  idea  is  that  we 
should  have  a  fewer  number  of  men,  cut  up  the  land,  and 
give  to  each  so  much  to  cultivate,  on  purpose  to  see  what 
personal  attention  each  man  gave  to  it.  You  cannot  do 
that  until  you  have  power  of  detention,  because  at 
present  a  man  might  no  sooner  get  his  plot  in  order  than 
he  would  go  away  and  come  back  in  a  few  months'  time. 
We  could  not  do  what  Mr.  Martley  wanted  us  to  do. 
His  principle  is  an  ideal  principle  for  a  labour  colony 
that  would  be  dealing  with  the  unemployable  rather  than 
the  ordinary  average  man.  And  then  I  would  also  like 
to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  Laindon  is  too  small, 
and  I  am  hoping,  although  it  is  a  desperate  kiad  of  hope, 
that  we  shall  get  that  500  or  COO  acres  lower  down  in 
Essex  before  long — the  Nipsells  estate. 

Q.  Nipsells  estate,  did  you  say  ? — I  believe  that  if  we 
can  only  get  that  and  stick  to  it  for  the  able-bodied,  and 
not  have  to  mix  them  with  the  unemployed,  if  we  can 
only  do  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some  really  good 
work. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  deal  with  some  of  the  other  small  points 
that  have  been  raised.  One  of  the  witnesses  referred  to 
the  fact  that  you  had  purchased  a  motor  car  ? — No,  we 
had  a  motor  wagon.  I  must  say  that  to  a  large  extent  I 
am  the  unhappy  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision of  that  motor  wagon. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  up  step  by  step  V — 

(Mr.  Itohb.)    Don't   stop   the   witness? — I  admit  it 
straight  off. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  When  you  took  the  farm  you  found  it 
adjoined  the  railway  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  you  anticipated  that  you  would  be  able  to  have 
a  siding  to  carry  manure  and  other  stuff  right  on  to  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  began  negotiations  with  the  railway  company 
as  to  the  siding  ? — Yes. 

Q.  But  they  at  first  flatly  declined  to  entertain  the 
idea  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  thereupon  did  a  deputation  from  the  guardians 
see  the  assistant  general  manager  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  he  point  out  that  there  were  serious 
engineering  difficulties  in  the  way,  because  at  the  point 
where  the  farm  adjoins  the  railway  there  is  a  long 
gradient  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  passenger 
traffic  if  a  siding  were  placed  there,  hecause  if  a  truck 
broke  loose  it  would  run  for  miles  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  then  did  he  further  agree  to  consider  the 
matter  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  say  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
siding  would  be  between  £4,000  and  £5,900  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Q_  jjjiat   they  would   further   require   you  to 

Lanshury.     guarantee  a  minimum  traffic  of  £600  a  year  ? — Yes. 
26  July.  Q-  That  showed  you  a  siding  was  impossible  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  you  then  applied  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  power  to  purchase  a  steam  lorry  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  receive  sanction  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  purchase  a  wagon  from  the 
Yorkshire  Steam  Wagon  Company  for  £600  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  answer  for  the  motor-car  at  Lain- 
don  ? — Yes.  There  is  some  question  about  us  travelling 
about  there  in  pair-horse  broughams.  I  have  been  to 
Laindon  many  times,  but  nobodj'  goes  there  in  pair- 
horse  carriages  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  I  have  very 
often  hired  them,  but  I  did  not  pay  for  them.  The 
people  who  went  paid  for  them.  Mr.  Harden  must  have 
taken  these  deputations  for  our  board  of  guardians. 
The  only  pair-horse  vehicle  we  employed  as  a  board  was 
a  pair-horse  brake  to  take  down  eight  or  ten  of  us  at  a 
time.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  object  to  a  pair  of 
horses  drawing  that  number  from  Brentwood  to  Dunton. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  when  he  went,  paid  for  his  carriages. 
The  cost  did  not  come  out  of  the  rates.  I  say  that 
because  Superintendent  Marden  must  have  been  misled 
by  seeing  us  travelling  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Marden  did  not  appreciate  the  amount  of 
interest  your  experiment  was  creating  amongst  guardians 
up  and  down  the  country  V — He  did  not  appreciate  the 
distinguished  visitors  who  were  visiting  his  district. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  the  return  prepared  showing  the 
analysis  of  the  cost  and  details  of  expenditure  with 
regard  to  the  colony  V — 

{Mr.  Eohh.)  Let  me  have  a  copy. 

{Mr.  Gra7it.)  You  have  it  already. 

{Mr.  Lanshury.')  Will  you  get  him  a  copy. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Now,  Mr.  Lansbury,  we  had  put  in  a 
report  by  the  superintendent  of  police,  dated  the  8th 
May,  by  Mr.  Marden  on  what  had  happened  at  what  he 
called  the  Dunton  farm  colony,  and  appended  to  that 
report  were  the  observations  of  the  committee  on  that 
report.  Did  the  committee  instruct  Mr.  Butler  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  police  report,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  statements  made  therein,  and  was  that  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  guardians  on  the  26th  of  July 
last  year,  and  did  it  not  deal  in  detail  with  the  allegations 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Marden '? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  put  in  that  report. 

{The  Inspector.)  We  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

{]\fr.  Grant.)  Now,  with  regard  to  dietary  at  Laindon. 
.  Did  Dr.  Carter,  medical  officer,  make  a  report,  on 
1.3th  February,  1906,  and  is  that  report  as  follows : 
"  I  have  gone  carefully  into  the  question  of  change  in 
"  the  dietary  at  the  farm  colony,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
"  opinion  that  the  No.  3  diet  now  in  use  is  a  better  dietary 
"  for  breakfast  than  any  of  the  dietaries  under  the  Work- 
"  house  Regulation  Order.  I  consider  the  nutriment  value 
"  is  greater,  and  the  cost  I  should  say  is  something  less. 
"  It  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  the  inmates'  ordinary 


"  mode  of  living,  and  I  can  safely  say  in  a  large  experience 
"  I  have  never  seen  either  porridge  or  gruel  on  a  poor 
"  man's  table.  I  have  seen  gruel  taken  away  in  pails  to 
"  the  pigs  at  Billericay  workhouse  day  after  day.  The 
"  character  of  the  work  is  severe.  Men  are  using  tools 
"  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  and  lift  a  greater  ton 
"  weight  per  day  than  any  ordinary  work  to  which  they 
"  have  been  accustomed.  On  every  poor  man's  table  in 
"England  tea,  cofEee,  or  cocoa  are  found  night  and 
"  morning,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  why  this  could  not  be 
"  included  in  the  dietary  at  the  Laindon  colony.  It  would 
"  be  more  acceptable.  There  would  be  no  waste,  and  no 
"  increased  cost." 

{The  Inspector.)  I  think  I  should  say,  in  reference  to 
that,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  very  prolonged  corre- 
spondence between  the  guardians  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Dr.  Downes  differs  from  the  guardians  ? 
— Our  dietary  has  been  altered  since.  Can  you  get  me  a 
copy  of  that  dietary  from  the  office  ?  I  mean  what  the 
Inspector  says  is  correct^we  have  been  negotiating  about 
the  dietary  right  from  the  start. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  It  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  then,  between 
you  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  are  wanting 
to  raise  the  physical  condition  of  the  men,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  want  you  to  keep  them  on  what 
is  called  the  ordinary  workhouse  diet  ?— It  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  dietetic  values. 

Q.  Of  the  food"? — Difference  "between  our  food  experts. 

Q.  On  a  difference  between  food  experts,  a  mere 
lawyer  may  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  V — I  have 
given  it  up  because  Dr.  Downes  has  told  me  such  startling 
things  on  what  you  can  live  on  that  I  reckon  very  soon 
we  won't  want  food  or  work  at  all.  I  mean  Dr.  Downes 
is  an  expert  on  this  matter,  and  I  have  very  great  respect 
for  him,  indeed.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  fun — I  have 
very  great  respect  for  him  indeed.  He  certainly  has 
given  me  pause  about  dietaries.  I  have  not  practised  on 
myself,  though  I  might  do  so  when  this  Inquiry  is  finished. 
It  is  hardly  safe  now.  But  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Grant,  we 
can  get  any  further  with  regard  to  the  diet,  because  the 
matter  it  still  under  consideration. 

{The  Inspector.)  Have  you  nearly  done  ? — I  don't  know. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Something  was  said  about  pocket  money 
you  gave  the  men  at  Laindon  ? — I  never  gave  it.  I  took 
two  friends  there  one  day.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  money  was  provided  by  three  people.  I  was  simply 
the  person  who  disbursed  ic. 

Q.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  money  never  came  out  of 
the  rates  ? — Everybody  knew  that. 

Q.  Not  everyone.  It  was  suggested  that  you  were 
giving  the  men  pocket-money  out  of  the  rates  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  did  not  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
come  out  of  the  rates.    Private  people  gave  it. 

( The  Inspector.)  And  some  of  the  guardians  did  not 
approve  of  their  getting  it? — I  don'D  know.  I  think 
most  of  them  did. 

{The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  course  of  procedure  ? 

{Mr.  Grant.)  First  Mr.  Ford,  and  then  Mr.  Lansbury. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Ford  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


{Mr.  Eohh.)  You  gave  us  some  figures  —  aggregate 
figures  relating  to  the  tenders  in  three  years  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  were  simply  the  comparisons  of  the  actual 
tender  figures  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  quantities  ? — 
Yes.    I  think  that  is  the  same  system  

Q.  And  they  do  not  therefore  disclose  the  actual 
position.  The  actual  position  would  depend  upon  the 
actual  deliveries  as  against  each  tender  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  What  you  have  disclosed  in  your  figures  is  merely 
a  hypothetical  position  :  the  position  on  the  basis  of 
the  tenders  V— I  do  not  put  it  that  way.  I  put  it  the 
actual  figures. 

Q.  For  instance,  by  way  of  example,  you  know  that 
Mr.  Pyle's  deliveries  considerably  exceeded  tbe  estimated 
quantity  for  which  he  tendered  — 1905  V 

Q.  Yes? — I  really  could  not  tell  you  what  the  actual 
deliveries  were. 

Q.  Without  labouring  it,  you  know  that  did  happen  in 
some  cases  ? — I  take  your  word  for  it. 


Q.  Therefore,  we  cannot  gauge  the  exact  position, 
saving  or  loss,  without  going  to  the  actual  deliveries  ?— 
Just  so.  Of  course  (I  am  sorry  you  were  not  here  this 
morning  ;  it  would  have  saved  time)  that  works  both 
ways.  In  particular  cases  where  we  have  accepted  the 
lowest  tenders— you  ought  to  give  us  credit  for  that — 
where  a  delivery  has  been  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
requirement,  there,  of  course,  there  has  been  an  additional 
saving. 

Q.  You  have  only  dealt  with  the  tender  figures  ?— I 
worked  them  out  on  the  fame  basis  as  Mr.  Davy  did  in 
preparing  his  Memorandum.  You  must  remember  that 
the  question  of  deliveries  had  not  then  arisen.  I  worked 
exactly  on  the  same  method. 

Q.  Then,  again,  you  have  not  dealt  with  the  saving 
that  might  have  been  made  had  the  contracts  been 
split  ?— No. 

Q.  You  have  only  worked  them  out  on  acceptance  m 
bulk  ? — Just  so. 
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Q.  Mr.  Ford,  do  you  think,  after  the  evidence  you  have 
heard,  that  acceptance  in  bulk  is  liable  to  danger  and 
abuse  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  form  of  getting 
supplies  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  that  would 
be  absolutely  perfect. 

Q.  No,  I  agree  ? — You  always  stand  to  be  shot  at  when 
you  go  to  the  market  to  buy  anything.  The  doctrine 
of  splitting,  I  may  say,  is  an  entirely  new  doctrine  to 
me.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  and  I  d:b  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Oxley  that  it  would  work  out  as  he 
supposed  it  would  do.  You  may  "have"  them  once, 
but  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  of  "  having  "  the  tradesmen, 
is  there  ? — Of  course  they  lay  themselves  open  to  be 
shot  at. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  public  institution 
wants  to  "have"  tradesman? — I  assure  you  I  do  not 
want  to  "  have "  anyone — tradesman  or  contractor,  or 
even  you,  Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Do  not  your 
own  forms  say,  in  extra  large  type,  "  the  guardians  do 
"  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender, 
"  and  they  reserve  the  right  to  accept  a  tender  for  any 
"  one  or  more  articles  without  contracting  for  all  articles 
"  included  in  such  tender  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  that  the  doctrine  of  splitting  is  new 
to  you  after  that  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  When  you  have  provided  for  it  on  your  tender 
form  ?— Yes,  I  think  for  a  very  good  reason.  We  specify 
a  tremendous  amount  of  articles  in  our  requirements. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  are  going  to  have 
all  those  we  schedule. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  any  instance  split  a  tender  under 
the  power  you  reserve  for  yourselves  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it ;  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  Well,  you  know,  if  you  take  the  figures  on  the  basis 
of  a  possible  splitting,  and  if  you  take  the  figures  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  deliveries,  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers 
■would  be  more  than  the  amount  you  name  in  the  three 
years  ? — Yes,  of  course  ;  that  is  possible. 

Q.  And  even  the  figures  you  showed,  I  think,  you 

said  ? — Of  course,  there  are  two  morals  to  be  drawn. 

If  we  split  it,  we  might  split  it  to  our  disadvantage.  We 
might  land  ourselves  to  accept  only  the  high-priced 
articles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  split  it  to  your  dis- 
advantage in  taking  articles  from  Pryke  &  Palmer's  300  or 
400  per  cent,  less  than  Pyle's  ? — Well,  there  are  just  as 
many  peculiarities  

Q.  Oh,  Mr.  Ford  ? — Would  you  like  me  to  call 

your  attention  

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  me  that  question  ? — Will 
you  put  the  question  again.  I  was  not  quite  clear 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  splitting  would  be  to  your  dis- 
advantage had  you  accepted  some  of  Pryke  &  Palmer's 
items  300  or  400  per  cent,  less  than  Pyle's '? — ^I  think  there 
are  a  few  things  on  Pryke  &  Palmer's  tender  we  could 
have  accepted  to  our  advantage,  but  very  much  to  Pryke 
&  Palmer's  disadvantage. 

Q.  I  am  not  giving  all  of  it,  but  there  is  one  example  : 

Pyle's  price  12.s.  a  dozen  ;  Pryke  &  Palmer's  3s.  ? — 

Just  a  moment,  I  want  to  follow  you,  Mr.  Robb. 

Q.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  it  :  there  are  thousands 
of  items  here,  as  I  think  you  know  ? — Pepper  boxes, 
item  42  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Pyle's  price,  which  you  accepted,  was  12s.,  in 
1903,  per  dozen  ;  Pryke  &  Palmer's  was  3s.  in  each  year 
per  dozen — a  difference  of  300  per  cent.  Would  not  it 
have  been  to  your  advantage  to  have  split  them,  and 
said,  "  We  will  take  pepper  boxes  from  Pryke  & 
"  Palmer  at  3s.  per  dozen,  and  not  from  Pyle  at  12s."  ? — 
Possibly  so. 

Q.  And  so  on  right  through  ;  that  is  a  very  minor 
item,  you  know  ;  there  are  thousands  of  examples  ? — I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  Although  I  want  to 
meet  you  as  far  as  possible,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
imagine  I  am  defending  any  one  of  these  particular 
contractors.    I  want  to  get  that  out  of  your  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  by  entering  into  a  contract 

with  Pyle  at  ? — I  will  not  answer  that  question. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  we  shall  deal  with  it  on 
its  merits. 


Q.  I  hope  you  will.    And  I  hope  you  will  deal  with  ^^>'- 

it  with  the  tenders  and  items  before  you.    Whose  duty  ~ 

was  it,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  tenders,  to  go  through  ■^^  ' 

them  aod  enter  them  up  in  your  stock  books.  Did  you  ~ 
really  think  there  was  any  necessity  to  go  through  them 

after  you  had  accepted  them  ? — At  the  proper  time  

Q.  I  ask  you  whose  duty  was  it  to  go  through  them '? 
— After  they  were  accepted  ?    No  one's  duty. 

Q.  No  one  ever  went  through  them  ? — -It  is  someone's 
duty  to  correct  the  titles. 

Q.  Will  you  please  follow  me  ? — If  you  please, 

Mr.  Robb,  I  

Q.  I  will  have  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — I  will 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  no  one  went  through  them 
before  they  were  unsealel  in  the  board  room? — 
That  is  so. 

Q.  Who  went  through  them  afterwards  ? — ^They  were 
accepted  subject  to  one  condition.    I  will  read  you  

Q.  Who  went  through  the  tenders  after  their  accept- 
ance, and  entered  them  ? — -The  office  staff  went  through 
them  to  check  the  carrying  out  and  the  addition.  The 
tenders  are  subject  to  that. 

Q.  Who  checked  the  invoices  by  the  tenders  when  the 
invoices  came  in? — -The  heads  of  the  various  departments 
would  be  receiving  the  deliveries. 

Q.  Did  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  draw 
your  attention  to  these  discrepancies  ? — ^Discrepancies  in 
what  manner  ? 

Q.  Why,  discrepancies  like  this  :  spoons,  mustard 
spoons,  15s.  per  gross  one  year  ;  5s.  irid.  a  gross  the 
next  ? — You  would  not  suggest  that  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  heads  of  departments  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
guardians  to  ? 

Q.  I  do,  certainly? — Well,  they  check  the  prices  as 
invoiced  as  against  the  contract  price. 

Q.  For  instance,  Rodgers'  table  knives,  30s.  one  year 
and  27s.  the  other  ? — You  have  not  cleared  up  the  pre- 
vious question.  Let  us  clear  up  as  we  go  along.  Will 
you  accept  my  explanation  ? 

Q.  I  will  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  any 
officer  ever  draw  your  attention — you,  as  the  gentleman 
having  control  of  the  contract  department  ? — I  have  not 
the  control  of  the  contract  department. 

Q.  You  are  called  to  deal  specially  with  it  ? — Just  so. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  draw  your  attention  to  that  ? — To 
what  ? 

Q.  To  these  inconsistencies  and  irregularities  ? — There 
were  no  inconsistencies  and  irregularities. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  no  inconsistencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  Pyle's  tender? — That  is  not  my  answer. 

Q.  I  want  your  answer? — I  will  not  let  you  have  it 
that  way.  You  were  dealing  with  the  acceptance  of 
deliveries. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  ? — Just  a  moment.    I  have  the 

floor.  You  will  not  put  me  down  in  a  thousand  years. 
You  will  have  to  listen.  You  will  have  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  Robb  asked  me  a  question  

(The  Inspector.)  Please  answer  the  question? — And 
he  would  not  allow  me  to  answer  it.  He  presupposes 
something  which  is  not  in  my  mind. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  the  injured  person.  You  will  not 
allow  me  to  put  a  question.  Do  you  tell  me  there  were- 
no  inconsistencies  ?  

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  him  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Robb  ? 
— In  respect  of  the  deliveries  of  goods  

{The  TiisjJector.)  Answer  the  question  first? — I  tolJ 
him  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  particular 
department  to  accept  delivery  • 

{Mr.  Roll.)  No,  no,  Mr.  Ford  ?— Mr.  Robb  im- 
mediately followed  that. 

Q.  One  moment,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  ? — I  will 
answer  the  question  if  

Q.  I  asked  you  whose  duty  it  was  to  enter  this  tender 
in  the  stock  book,  and  check  the  invoices  by  the  tenders 
when  they  came  in.  You  told  me  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments ? — Just  so. 

Q.  I  went  on  to  say,  did  the  head  of  the  department 
ever  draw  your  attention  to  the  inconsistencies  and 
irregularities  in  Pyle's  tender,  and  you  said  there  were 
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Mr.  Fvrd.     no  irregularities  ? — So  far  as  that  particular  head  of  the 
^  department  is  concerned.     I  want  you  to  get  that  on 

26  July.       your  mind.     He  has  to  accept  the  delivery,  check  the 
delivery,  verify  the  prices. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  are  asked  whether  he  ever  called 
attention  to  the  inconsistencies  in  the  tender  ? — I  say  no, 
but  Mr.  Robb  assumes  that  it  is  an  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  is  accepting  delivery,  which  is  a 
totally  different  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Robb  is  trying  to  see  whether  any  of  your  officials 
ever  found  out  what  Mr.  Oxley  has  done  at  this  Inquiry 
—ever  called  your  attention  to  it  ? — They  have  got 
nothing  to  do  with  

{Mr.  Grant.)  May  I  say  that  officials  did  not  have  the 
rejected  tenders  ;  they  simply  had  the  contract.  How 
could  they  see  the  inconsistencies  ? 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  variations  between 
Pyle's  prices  in  two  ye.irs,  Pyle  being  the  accepted 
tender. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That  is  a  fresh  point  altogether,  and  it 
would  be  some  one's  duty  to  check  Pyle's  invoice  when  it 
came  in  by  Pyle's  tender  prices  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

(il/r.  Robb.)  I  suggest  that  that  person  ought  to  have 
given  you  the  information  ? — And  I  suggest  that  be 
would  have  been  exceeding  his  duty  if  he  had  done  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Q.  Exceeding  his  duty  to  point  out  to  you  what  Mr. 
Oxley  has  had  to  find  out  in  public  at  this  Inquiry? — 
Mr.  Oxley  has  had  the  facilities  that  the  heads  of  all 
depaitments,  except  the  clerical  departments,  did  not  get 
in  touch  with.    To  put  a  case — we  took  a  contract  

Q.  You  say  your  own  officials  ? — Let  me  put  a 

case.  We  entered  into  a  contract  for  ten  tons  of  coal, 
and  pay  £1  2s.  5d.  

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  coal,  but  about  your 
contracts  generally  ? — Is  the  person  who  accepts  delivery 
to  say,  if  we  pay  £1  2s.  5r/.  as  against  15s.  last  year 
that  

Q.  I  am  not  upon  deliveries,  but  upon  the  duty  of 
the  person  who  checks  the  invoice  when  it  comes  in  by 
tender  prices.    That  is  what  I  mean? — I  follow  you. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  person  has  not  access  to 
your  books  ? — He  has  not  access  to  the  rejected  tenders. 
He  has  to  the  accepted  tenders. 

Q.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  rejected  tenders,  but  the 
"variation  between  the  accepted  tenders  in  two  different 
years  ? — He  has  only  to  deal  with  one  at  a  time — not  last 
year  or  next  year. 

Q.  Should  you  think  that  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
way  to  answer  the  question  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is 
the  correct  way,  and  it  is  absolutely  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  take  you  to  something  that  was 
«aid  about  the  milk.  Mr.  Whitlock's  milk  was  condemned 
by  the  medical  officer,  and  the  contract  cancelled.  Is 
that  so  ? — You  say  so. 

Q.  Is  that  so  ? — No,  you  say  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  ? — 
Do  you  want  to  know  the  actual  facts  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Whitlock's  milk  was 
condemned  by  your  medical  officer,  and  his  contract  can- 
celled ? — I  do  not  think  you  have  got  

Q.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — You  will,  if  I 
like  to  give  it  Do  not  think  you  will  if  I  do  not  like, 
because  you  will  not. 

{2Ir.  Grant.)  The  witness  is  not  allowed  to  answer. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  I  will  have  a  plain  answer? — If  I  like  to 
give  it  to  you.    You  have  got  hold  of  facts  wrongly. 

Q.  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question — was  Mr. 
Whitlock's  milk  at  any  time  condemned  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  his  contract  cancelled  in  consequence  ? — You 
see,  you  are  asking  two  questions. 

{The  Inspector.)  Answer  the  lirst  ? — It  was  not  con- 
demned by  the  medical  officer. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Was  his  contract  ever  cancelled  ? — Yes, 
and  I  helped  to  cancel  it. 

Q.  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  then,  after  that,  you  accepted 
him  again  at  9rf.  a  gallon,  and  rejected  the  Museum 
Dairies  at  8hd.  ? — Whitlock's  contract  was  cancelled. 

Q.  Let  us  deal  with  the  fact  first.  Did  you  accept 
Whitlock's  at  dd.  and  reject  the  Museum  Dairies  at  8^d.  ? 
—8^d.  or  Sid. 


Q.  Very  well  ;  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grant,  that, 
with  regard  to  deliveries  of  food  and  so  forth,  you  had  to 
deal  with  reliable  people  ? — Just  so. 

Q.  The  Museum  Dairies  Company — are  they  equally 
reliable  with  Whitlock  ?— Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
who  is  reliable  in  these  days. 

Q.  A  very  much  bigger  firm,  are  they  not? — I  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  that — their  size  or  magnitude. 

Q.  And  you  preferred  Whitlock  at  M.  to  a  lower 
tenderer,  having  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  lower 
tenderer's  stability  and  position  ? — Just  a  moment.  How 
do  you  know  that  ? 

Q.  I  take  it  from  you,  you  know  nothing  about  them? 
— I  know  a  bit  more  than  you  do.  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Ford,  if  you  know  anything  about  the  Museum 
Dairies  you  should  tell  me.  You  said  you  knew  nothing 
about  them  ? — I  believe  they  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
Whitlock.  They  all  have  to  go  to  court  occasionally. 
There  is  no  trade  I  know  of  that  is  more  liable  to  be  got 
at  than  a  dairyman,  unless  he  is  a  publican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Whitlock  has  been  recently 
prosecuted  at  North  Greenwich  ? — I  did  not  know.  Allow 
me  to  finish  the  milk  ;  it  is  important. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  the  Museum 
Dairies  ? — I  am  not  on  the  Museum  Dairy  Company  at 
present.  I  am  on  with  Whitlock,  and  when  I  have  cleared 
him  off  I  will  get  to  the  Museum  people. 

Q.  I  will  have  an  answer  ? — You  will  if  I  like  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Museum  Dairy  Com- 
pany ? — About  as  much  as  you  ;  that  is  nothing. 

{The  Inspector.)  You  know  nothing  about  it? 

{3Ir.  Robb.)  Mr.  Ford,  you  are  vice-chairman  of  the 

board,  and  you  are  doing  yourself  and  your  colleagues  ? 

{Jlr.  Grant.)  All  this  is  a  waste  of  time. 

{The  Inspector.)  Will  Mr.  Ford  tell  us  ?— Will  you 

allow  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way  ? 

{3Ir.  Grant.)  The  Museum  Dairy  Company  was  fined 
in  connection  with  the  Stepney  board  of  guardians  quite 
recently? — I  did  not  want  to  give  them  away. 

{The  Insjyector.)  Mr.  Ford  says  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  Museum  Dairy  Company  beyond  that  they  were 
prosecuted  for  supplying  inferior  milk  to  Stepney. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  just  now  ? — You 
did  not  ask. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Whitlock  has  been  recently  pro- 
secuted ? — I  did  not  know.  If  I  knew  it  I  would 
admit  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Museum  Dairies  are  a  much 

larger  firm  than  ? — I  do  not  know  the  size  or  the 

scale  of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  enquiries  as  to  the  position  and 
stability  of  your  various  tenderers  ? — Yes,  generally — 
sometimes. 

Q.  You  told  us  yesterday  you  knew  nothing  about 
certain  people  ? — If  we  have  any  doubt  we  make 
enquiries.  Can  we  get  back  to  Whitlock  ?  Mr.  Davy,  I 
appeal  to  you,  because  it  is  suggested  I  am  acting  in 
collusion  with  Whitlock,  and  I  want  to  clear  the  matter 
up.    I  don't  hold  a  brief  

(  The  Inspector.)  Don't  make  a  speech  ? — I  will  state 
the  bare  facts.  The  facts  are  that  Whitlock  was  con- 
victed in  '92,  when  he  contracted  to  supply  the  Forest 
Gate  schools. 

{Mr.  Robb.)  1902?— Thank  you  ;  and  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  board,  and  we  cancelled  the  contract  ; 
he  was  fined  £3,1  believe,  at  Stratford.  I  took  a  prominent 
part  in  cancelling  the  contract.  In  1903,  of  course,  he 
did  not  get  the  tender.  I  think  some  West  End  firm  got 
it.  In  1904  he  got  it,  but  not  my  vote.  In  1904-5  he 
supplied  the  board  extremely  well,  Mr.  Davy,  and  here  is 
a  table  showing  you  that  in  the  two  years  he  supplied, 
the  milk  contained  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  cream  which  the  specification  calls  for — would  you 
like  to  see  it — and  this  year  I  voted  for  him,  because  his 
offence  might  have  been  a  slip.  He  had  a  defence, 
certainly. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  had  a  defence  if  you  hold  no 
brief  for  him  ? — 

{The  Inspector.)  Was  not  his  defence  that  someone 
put  water  in  it  ? — Yes  ;  which  does  occasionally  occur  in 
the  best  regulated  firms. 
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(Jlr.  Rohh.)  Has  Mr.  Whitlock  recently  offered  the 
same  defence  at  Greenwich,  and  been  convicted,  and  kept 
the  man  in  his  employ  who  is  supposed  to  have  watered 
it  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  Grreenwich  conviction. 

Q.  You  told  us  Cartwright's  were  an  excellent  firm 
who  had  doue  you  good  service? — Yes. 

Q.  And,  I  suppose,  in  recognition  of  that  you  accepted 
them  at  a  considerable  excess  over  other  tenders? — Which 
year  are  you  dealing  with  ? 

Q.  With  the  drapery  contract  in  1 905-6,  where,  alto- 
gether, Cartwright's  excess  is  nearly  £800  over  the  other 
tenders — £624  8s.  Id.  on  the  drapery  alone.  Is  it  so  ? — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  these  excellent  people  who  had  done  you  such 

good  service  ? — I  should  siy  also,  with  the  exception 

of  Watts,  it  was  the  only  tender  in  that  year.  Watts  we 
could  not  have  had  at  any  price. 

Q.  In  1905  your  price  for  bed-ticking  was  M,.  a  yard,  ia 
1906  lid.  a  yard  when  you  accepted  the  tenders  ? — Yes. 

Q.  They  are  supplying  Bethnal  Green  with  36-inch  bed- 
ticking  at  bd.  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  are  supplying 
Bethnal  Green  at.  It  is  obvious  there  could  have  been 
no  collusion  between  Cartwright  and  our  ofBcers.  If 
Cartwright  had  known  we  had  a  stock  of  some  1,500  or 
1,600  yards  in — well,  as  a  business  man,  instead  of  putting 
3c?.  a  yard  on  the  contract  price  he  would  have  taken  6f?. 
off  to  reduce  the  aggregate.  It  is  a  splendid  proof  that 
there  was  no  collusion. 

Q.  Red  and  black  cloth  for  table  covers.  You  accepted 
them  at  4s.  6cZ.  a  yard  and  rejected  the  other  tender  at 
2s.  M.  a  yard  ? — I  have  those  tenders  before  me  ;  I  will 
accept  them. 

Q.  Serge,  all  colours,  52  inch.  In  1905,  Cartwright's 
price  was  2s.  2wd.  a  yard,  and  that  of  the  rejected 
tenderer  Is.  \d.  a  yard  ? — I  am  taking  your  figures.  I 
will  follow  you  if  I  can. 

Q.  In  1906  Cartwright's  price  was  2s.  6d.  a  yard.  The 
same  contractors  supply  Bethnal  Green  with  serge,  any 
colour,  54  inches,  two  inches  wider,  at  Is.  \\d.  Can  you 
explain  why  you  should  pay  Cartwright  2s.  6fZ.  a  yard 
when  they  supply  a  two  inches  wider  article,  any  colour, 
to  Bethnal  Green  at  Is.  \ld.  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can.  What  I  do  know  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is 
about  £900  below  anyone  else's  this  year. 

Q.  But  £800  above  the  lowest  in  1905  ?— No,  £624. 

Q.  That  is  on  drapery  alone  ? — You  are  dealing  with 
drapery  now,  are  you  not  ?  If  you  add  the  totals  together 
for  this  year  you  will  find  it  is  £1,000 — considerably 
over  £1,000 — below  the  next. 

Q.  Now  linen  sheeting.  Cartwright's  price  is  2s.  Wd.a, 
yard.  He  is  supplying  officers'  linen  sheeting,  60-inch, 
to  Bethnal  Green  at  Is.  Qd.  ? — Yes,  this  happens  to  be 
80  inches  in  the  100  ;  that  makes  a  bit  of  difference. 

Q.  That  is  the  firm  you  say  are  doing  the  board 
excellent  service.  You  described  to  us  the  way  you 
went  to  work  on  contract  nights,  voting  on  each  contract, 
and  so  on — three  or  four  voting  for  one,  and  a  good  many 
for  the  other.  I  put  in  the  minutes  for  1904-5,  when 
you  accepted  39  sets  of  tenders  '? — Pardon  me.  Mr.  Davy, 
I  ask  you  to  rule  anything  applying  to  the  1904  tenders 
out  of  order.  We  have  already  agreed  to  take  1903 
contracts,  because  we  were  not  able  to  find  the  rejected 
tenders  of  1904  to  compare.    Is  that  fair  ? 

Q.  1905  ?— You  said  1904-5. 

{The  Inspector.)  Let  us  get  on. 

{Mr.  Rohh.')  Will  you  show  me  on  the  minutes  where 
there  is  a  single  division  on  the  61  tradesmen  in  contracts? 
— Just  a  moment.    Do  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  your  explanation  ? — Although 
the  board  did  not  divide  on  any  particular  tender,  it 
might  have  been  that  a  dozen  contractors  were  voted 
upon,  but  the  final  vote  on  the  exhaustion  principle  was 
taken  all  through,  and  no  division  was  called  for.  That 
is  the  reason. 

{Mr.  Rohh.)  Have  you  seen  the  minutes  for  this  year  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Diamond  was  on  the  board  ? — Yes,  it 
was  a  great  pity  he  was  not  here  last  year. 

{ITie  Inspector.)  The  explanation  is  that  if  a  division  is 
not  called  for,  the  voting  is  not  entered  on  the  minutes  ? 
— Just  so.     I  venture  to  say  the  same  thing  operated  in 
-  1905. 


{Mr.  Rubh.)  Compare  the  minutes.    This  year,  when      Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Diamond  was  present,  there  were  amendments  moved  — — 
to  nearly  every  resolution.    I  su?gest  there  is  not  a       26  July. 

single  amendment  in  the  minutes"  for  1905?— I  have   

given  the  explanation — simply  because  the  board  did  not 
go  to  a  division  on  the  last  one  ;  but  it  was  open  for 
Mr.  Diamond  or  anyone  else  to  move  an  amendment. 

{Tlie  Inspector.)  1  notice  from  the  minutes  that  the 
board  met  at  6.30  and  rose  at  9.15,  and  that  all  the 
business  they  did  was  to  accept  tenders,  and  if  there  had 
been  any  division  I  do  not  suppose  

{Mr.  Rohh.)  But  how  comes  it  that  this  year  there  are 
numerous  amendments  shown  in  Diamond's  name,  and 
not  a  single  one  the  previous  year  ?— Because  he  was  not 
here  the  previous  year.  He  shirked  his  responsibility  the 
previous  year. 

Q.  And  no  one  else  assumed  it — to  move  amend- 
ments?—Mr.  Diamond,  I  would  point  out,  found  himself 
in  a  minority  of  one. 

Q.  You  did  not  deal  in  your  evidence  with  the  beer 
contracts.  You  kuovv  that  in  1905-6  you  mityht  have 
saved  £106  5s.  on  that?— Yes. 

Q.  And  the  present  year  £118  2s.  Q,d.  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  accept  the  highest  tender  in  both 
years  ?— Because  Whitbread's  is  presumed  to  be  the  best 
beer. 

Q.  Although  you  bad  numerous  other  well-known  firms 
tendering  at  lower  prices  ?— I  do  not  admit  they  are 
well-known  firms. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  list  ?— I  think  I  gave  the 
explanation  yesterday,  that  in  Whitbread's  tender  they 
deal  with  the  question  of  specific  gravity,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  the  real  test  of  the  quality  of  beer. 

Q.  You  said  the  others  were  not  well-known  firms. 
Who  is  a  well-known  firm — Loviboud  ? — No. 

Q.  You  alrait  having  drunk  beer  with  the  master? — 
I  do. 

Q.  But  before  doing  that  you  took  the  precaution  of 
calling  upon  him  to  produce  his  invoice  ? — On  my  solemn 
oath,  I  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  calling  upon  him 
to  produce  his  invoice.  He  volunteered  that  when  I 
asked  him  whose  beer  it  was. 

Q.  So  you  had  your  suspicions  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  did  he  fetch  his  invoice?— He  had  it  in  his 
pocket.    He  had  a  habit  of  carrying  them. 

Q.  A  habit  of  carrying  them  to  produce  to  any  guardian 
who  wanted  refreshments? — No,  he  carried  bills  and 
account^,  and  many  other  things. 

So  that  when  you  wanted  evidence  he  had  th© 
invoice  in  his  pocket  to  produce  before  you  had  a  drink  ? 
— He  had  it  at  the  time  ;  I  will  not  carry  it  further. 

Q.  Your  doubts  were  allayed,  and  you  had  the  beer  ? 
— Exactly,  and  I  would  have  another  one  with  him  to- 
morrow if  he  were  here. 

Q.  You  had  it  on  many  occasions  ? — I  did. 

Q.  You,  the  deputy-chairman  of  the  board,  thought  it 
a  proper  and  dignified  thing  to  accept  free  beer  on  many 
occasions  at  the  hands  of  your  servant  ? — Dignity  and 
swelled  head  are  kindred  diseases,  and  I  do  not  suffer 
from  either,  Mr.  Robb.  If  you  had  knocked  round  tha 
world  considerably,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  have  had 
some  of  the  dignity  knocked  off. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  would  call  attention  to  the  minutes  of 
1904,  which  will  show  that  there  were  a  number  of 
divisions.  It  is  not  suggested  that  Mr.  Diamond  was. 
there  ? — When  Mr.  Diamond  was  selling  collar  sluds. 
down  Petticoat  Lane. 

Q.  About  splitting  contracts,  Mr.  Ford.  You  know 
now,  from  enquiry  the  board  has  made,  that  splitting- 
contracts  is  not  adopted  by  the  majority  of  boards  of 
guardians  in  London  ? — We  know  it  is  not. 

Q.  This  was  Mr.  Oxley  ;  you  look  so  surprised,  sir. 
{To  vntness)  Mr.  Ford,  if  you  did  accept  a  split  contract^ 
you  might  get  the  advantage  of  it  that  year,  but  do  you 
think  you  would  get  the  advantage  in  succeeding  years  ? — 
It  is  a  moral  certainty  you  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  reason  why  other 
boards  of  guardians,  having  had  experience,  would  not 
adopt  it  ? — You  might  shoot  a  tradesman  once,  but  not 
twice. 
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Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  price  of  something 
at  Bethnal  Green  and  the  price  at  Poplar.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  whether  the  articles  supplied 
were  the  same  in  each  case  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was, 
because  I  saw  in  the  press  yesterday  that  even  that  model 
union,  Bethnal  Green,  had  been  giving  the  inmates 
brown  paper  boots,  and  they  have  just  found  it  out.  We 
have  not  got  any  of  that  class  of  boots. 

Q.  Your  officers  were  supplied  with  the  quality  of  the 
goods  to  be  supplied,  and  the  price  that  it  is  accepted  at 
in  the  contract.  Did  they  ever  have  prices  for  two  years 
to  compare? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  certain  they  did 
not.  They  have  the  current  rate,  and  have  to  check  the 
invoices  by  that. 

Q.  When  a  new  contract  comes  into  force  they  are 
supplied  with  a  new  list,  and  destroy  the  old  one  ? — Yes  ; 
that  applies  to  a  very  few  officers — probably  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Forest  Gate  schools,  the  master  of  the 


workhouse,  the  engineer,  and  another  set  at  Langley 
House  and  Laindon,  that  is  the  total. 

Q.  When  the  contracts  were  considered  by  the  board 
they  could  not  know  what  the  quantities  were  that  were 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  the  year  ?— Certainly  not. 

Q.  They  would  go  on  the  estimates  supplied  to  them  ? 
— Just  so. 

Q.  And  they  could  not  tell  how  much  was  likely  to  be 
delivered  during  the  coming  year  until  the  year  expired  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

{The  Inspector.')  Will  Mr.  Lansbury  go  into  the  box 
next  ? 

{Mr.  Gra7it.)  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  I  put  in  this 
morning  a  list  of  temporary  officers,  &c.  Might  I  ask 
whether  you  want  it  on  the  notes? 

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  so. 


Mr.  G.  Lansbuky  ;  recalled,  and  further  examined. 
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{Mr.  Grant.)  During  the  time  from  the  autumn  of 

1904,  has  there  been  a  distress  committee  sitting  in 
Poplar,  of  which  you  are  a  member  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  made  up  from  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  the  Poplar  town  council,  and  persons  in 
the  district  who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with  this 
question  of  distress  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  1904-5,  were  there  altogether  3,460  appli- 
cations  for  relief  to  that  committee  ? — I  have  got  it  in 
months. 

Q.  I  think  we  had  better  have  it  as  you  have  got  it  ? — 
This  is  a  return  which  contains  the  census  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  census  was  taken  on  November  28th, 

1905.  That  shows  that  the  total  wage-earners  in  the 
district,  men  and  women,  were  38,788.  Of  these  there 
were  out  of  employment  male  persons  who  are  usually  in 
regular  work  449,  and  83  women  who  were  generally  in 
regular  employment.  There  were  casual  labourers  out 
of  employment,  5,894  men,  717  women.  That  really  is 
a  percentage  of  18  per  cent,  persons  out  of  employment 
throughout  the  district,  men  and  women.  The  striking 
part  of  those  figures  is  that  you  have  532  only  out  of 
those  thousands  who  are  usually  in  regular  employment. 
It  stamps,  once  and  for  all,  the  fact  that  the  people  out 
of  work  are  casually  employed,  and  not  in  regular 
employment  ;  but  we  also  took  at  the  same  time  a  census 
of  casual  labourers  in  and  out  of  work,  men  and  women. 
We  had  9,427  men,  1,395  women.  That  is  the  total 
casual  workers  in  and  out  of  work,  and  that,  again,  is 
28  per  cent,  of  the  total  wage-earners  of  the  district. 
That  was  a  house-to-house  canvass  undertaken  by  the 
central  unemployed  body,  who  paid  the  whole  cost. 

Q.  It  was  taken  throughout  the  whole  of  Poplar  ? — 
Throughout  the  whole  oE  Poplar,  and  the  figures  of 
regular  employment  to  casual  employment  prove  the 
kind  of  person  we  had  out  of  employment.  They 
establish  the  fact  that  you  have  1,395  women  casual 
workers  and  9,427  male  casual  workers ;  and  prove  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Martley's  statement,  and  of  our  statements, 
as  to  the  number  of  casual  workers  there  were  in  the 
district  then.  This  is  rather  a  loog  return.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  wants  reading.  I  thought  if  I  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Davy  

{The  Inqjector.)  Has  it  been  printed  ? — No,  the  central 
unemployed  body  are  rather  chary  about  doing  a  lot  of 
printing.  They  are  thinking  of  that  halfpenny  rate.  I 
should  also  like  to  put  in  another  statement  here  in 
reference  to  the  same  body,  and  also  some  particulars 
with  reference  to  a  labour  exchange  that  has  been  opened 
here. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Let  us  deal  with  one  at  a  time.  I  want 
to  see  what  we  have  to  get  on  the  notes.    This  return, 

Mr.  Lansbury,  you  handed  in,  the  first  are  ? — That  is 

a  return  of  the  work  of  the  distress  committee  since  its 
establishment  in  1905. 

Q.  Do  you  want  that  on  the  notes  ?  

{The  Inspector.)  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  Lans- 
bury has  given  a  summary  of  it. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  Will  you  give  me  a  summary  of  the  first 
sheet  ?  

{The  Inspector.)  The  summary  is  that  the  work  here  is 
very  largely  casual  work — at  Poplar — and  that  at  that 


particular  time  28  per  cent,  of  the  casual  workers  were 
out  of  employment  ? — No,  no  ;  not  quite  that. 

Q.  Of  the  working  population  ? — No,  18  per  cent,  of 
the  working  population  were  out  of  employment,  but  as 
to  the  remainder,  there  were  28  per  cent,  who  were  only 
in  casual  employment,  who  might  be  in  work  to-day  and 
out  of  work  to-morrow. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  What  was  the  next  thing  you  handed 
in  following  on  that.  You  handed  in  two  documents 
we  have  not  dealt  with  ? — That  is  the  same  ;  you  have 
another  one  showing  a  complete  record  of  the  distress 
committee. 

Q.  What  is  that  summary  ? — Simply  a  summary  of 
the  census. 

Q.  Do  you  want  that  on  the  notes  ? — I  have  just  given 
you  that  ;  that  will  be  on  the  notes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  it  the  third  paper  you  put  in  ;  I 
was  not  following  it  ? — No,  this  is  it  here.  This  is  a 
statement  got  out  to  the  29th  of  May,  1906,  of  this  year. 
It  shows  there  a  total  number  of  applications  this  year 
of  1,954  ;  that  there  were  588  skilled  men,  463  labourers 
of  various  kinds,  27  other  skilled  men,  and  876  labourers. 
They  would  include  dock  labourers  and  general  labourers 
mainly — dock  labourers,  520  ;  general  labourers,  205. 
In  class  "A"  there  were  1,896  married  men;  the 
remainder  would  be  single.  The  ages  went  like  this  ; 
16  to  25,  275  ;  26  to  35,  558  ;  36  to  45,  532.  I  call 
attention  to  these  two  sets  of  figures  :  46  to  55,  365  ; 
56  to  65,  191  ;  66  to  75,  33.  Of  these,  1,013  had  relief  in 
one  form  or  the  other,  and  941  had  no  relief.  There 
were  144  who  belonged  to  trade  or  labour  unions, 
27  belonged  to  sharing-out  benefit  societies  (that  ie,  the 
so-called  slate-club  arrangement),  and  82  belonged  to 
benefit  non-sharing-out  clubs.  That  is  the  record  of  this 
current  year  to  May,  1906. 

{The  Inspector.)  Does  that  show  an  improvement? — 
An  improvement  on  last  year,  certainly. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  will  take  you  to  the  figures  for  1904-5? 
— I  think  you  have  got  them  over  there. 

Q.  In  that  year  you  had  a  total  number  of  applications, 
3,460  ?— Yes. 

Q.  And  of  these  2,346  were  men  who  were  of  good 
character  and  settled  homes,  and  entitled  to  relief  ? — That 
is  right. 

Q.  Out  of  2,346,  1,504  found  work,  under  Mr.  Long's 
committee,  the  borough  surveyor,  and  the  board  of 
guardians,  leaving  842 — just  one-third  of  them — for 
whom  no  help  could  be  found  at  all  ? — I  make  it  more  than 
that  ;  that  is  right.  I  mean  of  the  decent  men  (I  mean 
decent  in  the  sense  of  being  physically  fit).  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  any  other  sense. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  amount,  there  were  414  single 
men  not  dealt  with  at  all,  and  450  who  were  returned  as 
chronics  and  ineligible  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  that  shows,  if  you  add  these  three  figures 
together — 842,  414  and  450— that  while  you  helped  1,504 
men,  you  left  1,706  unhelped  ? — That  was  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  problem  with  which  the  guardians 
had  to  deal,  and  that  is  the  problem  which  has  still  to 
be  faced  in  Poplar? — Yes,  the  distress  committee  sent 
them  on  to  the  guardians. 
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Q.  Now,  then,  did  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  last 
winter,  and  is  the  problem  as  reasonably  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  to  have  to  be  faced  in  the  coming  winter  ? — 
I  think  so.  Without  any  doubt  someone  has  got  to 
face  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  work  in  Poplar  :  in  your  opinion 
has  work  been  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Work  is  better 
now,  definitely,  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  two  opinions  about  that. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  thing,  during  the  past  five  years 
has  work  increased  or  decreased  ? — ^Work  has  decreased, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Q.  Now,  take  1904-5,  which  we  have  talked  about  so 
much,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  decrease  of  wages  in  the 
docks  was  ? — Well,  Mr.  Broodbank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company,  gave  those  figures 
.(they  are  not  at  all  private)  to  the  ;issessment  committee. 
He  said  that  from  January  to  October  the  dock  company 
paid  £109,000,  in  round  figures,  in  wages  ;  for  the  same 
period  in  1905,  January  to  October,  they  only  paid  £70,700. 
That  was  in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock,  because  the 
other  docks  did  not  come  under  assessment. 

(2/ie  Imijecior.)  What  are  the  dates? — January  to 
October,  1902  and  1905.  The  first  figures  were  from 
January  to  October,  1902,  and  the  others  1905 — the  same 
period. 

Q.  A  drop  of  £39,000  paid  in  wages  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
paid  in  wages. 

Q.  And,  as  a  consequence,  was  the  rating  of  the  dock 
decreased  ? — The  rating  of  the  two  docks  was  decreased 
from  £52,000  to  £48,000. 

Q.  Amongst  the  industries  that  have  been  slack,  are 
there  large  wall  paper  works  here  ? — Yes,  they  were  very 
slack  both  winters.  Alderman  Mason  over  and  over 
again  bewailed  the  fact  that  they  were  so  slack. 

Q.  Was  a  new  kind  of  machinery  introduced  at  the 
gun  factory  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  result  in  the  discharge  of  a  number  of 
men? — In  1904,  Mr.  Martley,  in  giving  evidence  before 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee,  says  "that  700  men 
"  were  displaced  at  the  gun  factory,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
"  they  have  a  splendid  set  of  machinery  there  now  which 
"  is  displacing  men  wholesale." 

Q.  And  in  the  cabinet  trade,  boot  trade,  and  other 
kindred  industries,  were  they  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad 
way  indeed  ? — They  were,  sir. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
the  Memorandum  on  pauperism  at  Poplar,  which  has 
been  put  in  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  That 
takes  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  1905  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Now  does  that  year  operate  very  badly  in  the  case 
of  Poplar  ? — I  think  it  does,  because  

Q.  I  mean,  I  am  not  putting  it  in  any  except  the 
purely  statistical  sense,  is  it  unfair  to  Poplar  to  take  1905 
as  the  comparing  year  ? — It  would  be  to  compare  it  in 
that  sort  of  way.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davy  won't  mind  me 
saying  this,  that  I  think,  considering  we  were  giving  so 
much  relief  at  that  time,  that  the  fairest  thing  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  have  taken  our  total  expenditure 
and  compared  it  with  other  unions  rather  than  simply 
what  we  were  expending  on  iu-maintenance  and  out- 
maintenance. 

Q.  Yes,  just  let  me  stop  on  the  in-maintenance  and 
out-maintenance  first  of  all.  The  in-maintenance  includes 
expenditure  on  institutions  over  which  you  have  no 
control  at  all,  does  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  going  on  to  say  ? — Mr.  Grant,  I 
should  like  that  set  of  figures  I  gave  you. 

Q.  Take  my  brief,  I  have  cut  it  about  a  good  deal,  but 
it  will  give  you  the  figures,  at  any  rate,  I  quoted. 

{The  Inspector.)  From  the  1st  January  to  the  1st  March 
there  is  an  actual  decrease  compared  with  1904  ? — I  think 
I  can  make  it  clear.  If  you  take  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  union  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Metropolis  it 
works  out  thus— For  the  Metropolis  it  is  12s.  Id.  per  head, 
and  for  Poplar  it  is  18s.  6cZ.,  Bermondsey  £1  6.s.  llc^.,  and 
for  the  eastern  district  16.s.  Id.  They  are  the  figures  for 
the  total  expenditure.  But  if  you  take  the  figures  given 
by  yourself — I  admit  your  basis  is  a  correct  one  because 
you  have  simply  taken  the  amount  for  in-maintenance 
and  out-relief — I  think  as  we  were  giving  so  much  out- 
relief  at  that  particular  time  it  operates  against  us  and 
swells  it  all  up.  If  you  take  it  in  the  bulk,  the  Metropolis 
instead  of  being  6.s.  b^d.  is  I2s.  2d.,  Poplar  instead  of 


being  12s.  2d.  is  18s.  &d.,  Bermondsey  instead  of  being  Mr. 

lis.  lohd.  is  £1  6s.  Ik/.,  and  the  eastern  district,  instead  of  Lanshury. 

being  8s.  2^cZ.  is  16s.  llfZ.    I  mean  the  proportion  between  _  

it  is  fairer,  stated  in  that  way,  than  in  the  way  it  is  stated.  July. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  same  return. 

(J7)'.  Grant.)  Now,  next  as  to  the  eastern  district,  and 
I  want  to  get  this  on  the  notes,  Mr.  Lansbury.  The 
table  on  that  front  page  of  the  Memorandum  takes  indoor 
paupers,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  the  same.  But  that  includes 
paupers  in  all  institutions  paid  for  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  whether  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  or 
not  ?  — Yes. 

Q.  I  have  a  list  here.  I  will  just  give  you  the  heads 
of  them.  "Institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
"  paralytics,  and  idiots,"  "  Hospitals  and  convalescent 
"  homes."  Under  heading  of  "  Institutions  for  the  deaf, 
"  dumb,  and  blind  "  there  are  fourteen  institutions,  under 
"  Hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  "  seven  institutions. 
These  are  "  Maintenance  in  training  and  industrial 
"  homes  and  schools,"  "  Maintenance  in  the  Lingfield  and 
"  Hadleigh  Labour  Colonies,"  "  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 
"  Asylum  "  ? — That  is  the  biggest  item. 

Q.  And  the  'Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  is  £15,977  for  the  year,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  £5,660  a  year.  So 
that,  in  1906,  four-tenths  of  that  expenditure  shown  in 
that  table  is  not  controlled  by  the  guardians  ? — That 
is  so. 

(J//'.  Rohh.)  What  table  are  you  taking  ? 

{j\[r.  Grant.)  The  first  table,  on  the  front  of  the 
Memorandum.  (To  ivitness.)  Now  you  think  it  would 
have  been  the  fairer  way  instead  of  taking  the  cost. 
And,  then  again,  what  is  called  the  mean  number  of 
indoor  paupers  is  simply  the  number  of  paupers  on  the 
1st  January  and  1st  July  added  together  and  divided  by 
two  ? — Our  point  is,  instead  of  taking  the  severe  period, 
you  should  begin  the  year  1895  in  February.  We  really 
ought  to  have  the  figures  for  February  and  March. 

{The  Insjjector.)    In   1894  you   had  2,541  out-door 
paupers,  and  in  1895  you  had  2,080?— Yes. 

Q.  Almost  the  only  time  where  you  show  a  drop  ? — 
Yes. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  That,  you  remember,  was  an  oj^en  winter. 
The  frost  had  not  begun.  I  agree  the  criticism 
Mr.  Lanshury  makes  is  against  us,  because  you  had  got 
in  1895  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  argument  he  gives. 
The  cost  does  not  come  in  ;  the  number  of  paupers  does 
not  come  into  the  period,  while  the  cost  does  ? — Of 
course  I  have  been  all  the  time — all  through  the  Inquiry 
it  is  the  number  of  paupers  I  have  had  in  my  miud.  It 
is  the  point  we  have  got  to  keep  steadily  in  front  of  us. 

Q.  These  tables  look  as  if  they  have  been  taken  for  10 
years.  The  first  one,  I  take  it,  is  for  11  years  ? — One  table 
is  11  years. 

Q.  And  the  next  one  I  think  is  12  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  I  mean  at  first  glance  they  look  as  if  they  are 
10-year  periods? — No,  they  are  11  and  12. 

Q.  And  I  am  told  in  one  of  the  years  there  happened 
to  be  53  weeks  in  the  year,  which  is  not  accounted  for? 
■ — I  see  ;  well,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  make  the  point  clear  about  the 
comparison  of  percentage  which  applies  to  both  these 
tables.  You  see,  Mr.  Lansbury,  it  is  stated  the  number 
of  indoor  paupers  shows  between  1895  and  1906,  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent.  1 — Yes. 

Q.  Well  the  cost  shows  «i  increise  of  86  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  may  be  called  putting  a  ratio  upon  a 
ratio.  There  is  first  of  all  an  increase  of  paupers  which 
necessarily  would  bring  about  an  increase  in  cost? — 
Yes. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  also  the  increase  in  the'  cost 
itself? — I  should  prefer  to  say  on  all  that,  that,  as  the 
Inspector  well  knows,  the  cost  has  gone  up  enormously 
everywhere. 

Q.  Everywhere? — And  our  cost,  apparently,  for  two 
or  three  years,  went  up  more  than  other  people's.  But 
there,  again,  there  seems  to  me  from  the  Auditor's  report 
reasons  for  it.  The  Inspector  has  this,  but  I  would 
like  to  just  point  out  the  figures.  Mr.  Davy  would 
remember.  Take  the  lunatics  in  1860.  They  cost  for 
maintenance,  all  over  the  country,  £419,565,  and  you 
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Mr,  had  a  total  of  17,344.      In  1905  you  were  spending 

Lanshury,  £2,335,474  on  lunatics  alone,  and  you  had  an  increase 

  to  83,816.    Those  figures  show  an  increase  on  numbers 

26  July  of  383  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  cost  of  456  per  cent. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Lansbury,  what  I  am  putting  to  you  is 
that  statistically  that  is  an  incorrect  and  unfair  way 
of  making  a  comijarison? — Well,  I  may  leave  that  to 
somebody  else.  I  mean,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put 
tliat  that  increase  is  for  the  whole  of  the  institutions, 
the  whole  of  the  inmates  ;  but,  personally,  I  am  not 
concerned  to  anyone  about  that  after  the  Auditor's  report 
and  his  return  on  the  matter. 

Q.  The  one  put  in  tliis  morning  1 — The  one  put  in 
this  morning. 

Q.  But  that  criticism  apfilies  equally  to  the  in-door 
pauperism  and  the  out-door  pauperism? — Yes,  both, 
while  the  out-door  paujoerism,  I  think,  balances  itself 
pretty  well. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  come  next  to  the  comparison  in  the 
series  of  charts  F,  of  Poplar  with  Bethnal  Green,  Step- 
ney, Whitechapel.  Do  you  contend  that  that  compari- 
son is  an  unfair  one? — Take  Whitechapel  for  a  start. 

Q.  Let  me  just  get  the  reason  why  you  say  it..  Is 
the  reason  this  ;  in  the  period  which  is  dealt  with  in 
this  Memorandum  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  J ews  in  the  other  unions,  and  that  has  had  the  effect 
of  relieving  ours  to  a  considerable  extent? — ^Yes,  I 
should  say  that  is  admitted. 

Q.  Oh,  it  is  admitted.  We  have  had  it  admitted. 
But  I  mean  that  is  the  reason  wliy  the  comparison  in 
the  Memorandum  is  an  unfair  comparison? — I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Davy,  with  great  respect,  can  compare  Poplar 
with  Stepney,  or  Whitechapel,  or  St.  George's-in-the- 
East. 

Q.  Or  Bethnal  Green?— Or  Bethnal  Green— No. 

{The  Inspector.)  This  shows  the  increases  and  de- 
creases?— Yes,  I  agree.  Only  when  you  are  comparing 
things  you  must,  to  some  extent,  see  that  they  are 
comparable.  The  conditions  of  Poplar  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Whitechapel  for  this  reason — the  total  popu- 
lation of  Whitechapel  is  78,768,  the  Jewish  population 
is  29,188  ;  that  leaves  a  total  of  49,580 — these  figures 
are  supplied  by  the  clerk  to  the  Whitechapel  guardians. 
The  number  of  paupers,  &c.,  on  the  same  day  was 
2,176.  That  gives  a  percentage  of  pauperism  in  White- 
chapel of  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  higher  than  when  you 
include  the  Jewish  population.  I  mean  you  have  just 
got  a  table  there  of  the  percentage  of  pauperism.  I 
say  in  comparing  us  that  is  the  proper  method — if  you 
take  St.  George'fi-in-the-East  these  are  supplied  and 
they  are  very  startling. 

(Mr.  Rohh.)  You  mean  just  the  reverse? — Oh,  yes. 
I  mean  it  is  2  per  cent,  lower. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  The  figure  here  which  is  given? — Just 
take  St.  George's,  will  you. 

Q.  Very  good? — The  curious  thing  there  is  you  have 
a  4  per  cent,  pauperism  and  a  Jewish  population,  while 
our  paujierism  in  1904  was  4'4,  and  I  shall  contend 
that  is  a  better  year  to  take  to  judge  us  fairly  than  the 
year  we  have  just  been  going  through. 

(The  Inspector.)  What  is  the  population  of  St. 
George's? — The  Jew  population,  13,746,  from  a  total 
of  48,851. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Has  the  same  thing  happened  at  Bethnal 
Green? — Yes,  but  you  cannot  get  at  present  the  figures 
to  cover  Bethnal  Green.  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree 
that  taking  the  southern  half  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Road,  it  is  literally  filled  up  with  Jews,  aliens,  and 
foreigners. 

(The  Inspector.)  Have  you  got  something  of  the  same 
sort? — We  have  not  had  yet.  I  disagree  with  Mr. 
McCullum  that  when  the  "  children  of  Israel  "  come  here 
in  large  numbers  there  won't  be  any  need  for  municipal 
alliance,  for  rates  wiYi  be  quite  steady,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  ;  but  Bethnal  Green  on  one  whole  side  has  been 
filled  right  up. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Whatever  other  objection  there  might 
be  to  the  aliens  coming  to  the  East  End,  Mr.  Lansbury, 
as  far  as  they  are  Jews,  and  they  are  mainly  Jews,  they 
do  not  come  upon  the  rates? — No,  I  am  no  anti-alien, 
and,  there  again,  I  am  a  free-trader  everybody  knows. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Lansbury,  your  contention  is  that  this 
increase  of  aliens  since  1 — Since  1875. 


Q.  Since  1885,  within  the  period  covered  by  these 
tables,  throws  out  the  comparison  of  these  unions  with 
Poplar? — All  the  experts  agree  upon  that,  and  I  am. 
hoping  the  Inspector  wiU  agree  to  that.  You  must 
comjjare  with  something  comparable. 

(The  Inspector.)  Of  course,  they  vary? — Yes,  that  I 
am  -H'illing  to  admit  and  stand  by,  but  if  Whitechai>el 
pauperism,  with  their  strict  administration,  is  4  per 
cent,  in  a  given  year  and  ours  is  4-4,  there  is  not  much 
in  it,  you  know,  even  from  that  point  of  view  of 
administration. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Now  on  the  charts  again.  We  have 
had  put  in  this  morning  a  return  from  the  Auditor  which 
accounts  for  a  very  large  part  of  our  cost,  but  if  you 
look  at  table  C,  page  15,  and  take  1901,  you  see  there 
that  the  cost  per  head  is  £16-38? — When? 

Q.  The  bottom  of  page  15,^  table  C,  in  the  Memo- 
randum ?— 1901  ? 

Q".  In  the  first  column  the  cost  per  head  is  £16-38? — 
Yes. 

Q.  In  1902  you  see  the  cost  per  head  is  £18-23?- Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  jump  of  nearly  £2  per  head.  But  was  it 
in  October,  1901,  that  you  adopted  your  new  dietary 
which  was  more  expensive? — That  is  so. 

Q.  And  do  these  figures  show  exactly  the  jump  tliat 
you  would  have  expected  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
new  dietary? — Not  that  I  would  have  expected.  I  am 
bound  to  say  none  of  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  discussed 
very  much  the  new  dietary.  I  mean  there  was  tlie 
new  dietary.  We  have  agreed  that  it  should  come  into 
force  so  as  to  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  all  the  other 
districts,  and  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  all. 

Q.  No,  but  I  mean  you  know  the  new  dietary  did 
increase  your  cost? — I  know  since  I  have  seen  the 
Auditor's  reports. 

Q.  And  you  find  that  is  shown  by  a  jumj:)  of  nearly 
£2  per  head.  Will  you  look  at  the  columns  as  I  am 
reading  down.  1897,  £14-43 ;  1898,  £16-26  ;  1899, 
£15-77  ;  1900,  £16-01  ;  1901,  £16-38  ;  1902,  £18-23— 
it  is  the  biggest  jump  on  that  page — 1903,  £18-11  ; 
1904,  £17-36  ;  190.5,  £18-73.  So,  except  for  the  dietary, 
you  have  not  had  such  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
subsequent  years? — No  ;  and,  of  course,  the  last  two 
years  you  have  got  to  put  Laindon  and  the  new  receiv- 
ing house  in  too. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  see  I  am  not  dealing  with  quantities, 
only  cost  per  head,  and,  therefore,  this  explains  much. 
Now  I  think  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  you  want  to  add.  You 
liav©  a  number  of  tables  there.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  asked  you  on  all  of  them.  Just  look  through 
your  papers? — That  is  all. 

(The  Inspector.)  Have  you  anything  to  ask,  Mr.  Robb? 

(Mr.  Bohb.)  Yes.  Mr.  Lansbury,  it  is  a  fact,"  taking 
the  other  side  of  the  case,  that  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able decrease  in  Poplar  this  year  ? — Yes. 

Q.  I  think  the  decrease  in  the  Poplar  pauperism  is 
aljout  40  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  rest  of  East  London  about  6  per  cent.,  approxi- 
mately ? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  improvement  in  trade  accounts  for 
it? — I  think  it  accounts  for  a  good  part  of  it. 

Q.  Somebody  told  us  the  improvement  in  trade  was 
not  more  than  5  per  cent.  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that.  One  thing  you  should  remember  in  dealing  with 
these  figures,  you  get  quite  a  disproportionate  number  of 
women  and  children  in  our  figures,  because  of  these 
able-bodied  men  who  have  now  gone  off.  It  brings  the 
percentage  down  tremendously. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  each  year? — No,  it  does  not — because 
it  is  only  in  these  two  years  we  have  been  having  a 
large  number  of  able-bodied  men  having  relief. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it 
should  also  occur  to  the  other  unions? — Our  contention, 
and  I  hope  we  have  proved  it,  is  that  other  unions 
do  not  have  difficulties  to  the  same  extent  we  have. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  about  the  wages  paid  by  the  dock 
company  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  the  whole  of  these  wages  were 
paid  to  Poplar  men? — Oh,  no,  but  a  proportion  of  them. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  So  it  as  not  the  whole  of  the  wages  for 
the  docks  ? — The  East  and  West  India  Docks. 
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Q.  The  whole  in  your  borough  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  whole  of  the  docks? — The  whole  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks. 

Q.  And  are  the  whole  within  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

p/c.  Bobb.)  You  were  only  speaking  of  the  portion 
of  the  docks  in  the  borough  I — The  East  and  West  India 
Docks. 

Q.  Of,  course,  you  do  not  include  the  Albert  Docks  1 — 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  a  very  large  number  of  Poplar 
men  go  out  to  work  in  the  Albert  Docks? — Yes  ;  but 
I  don't  think  it  is  really  worth  our  while  to  argue, 
because  Mr.  Broodbank  most  definitely  stated  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  wages  in  the  main  lost  to  Poplar,  and 
I  agree. 

Q.  But  the  point  is  this — the  men  who  earn  it  don't 
all  live  in  Poplar? — We  cannot  swear  they  do  not  live 
in  Poplar. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Lansbury,  hundreds  of  them  come  every 
morning  over  the  bridge  from  Canning  Town? — And 
some  of  ours  go  there. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  value  of  these  figures  is  rather 
remote  ?— Well,  there  is  £30,000.  There  is  a  good 
margin  to  let  go  over  the  bridge. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  the  gun  factory.  You  do  not 
suggest  these  700  men  are  exclusively  employed  in 
Poplar? — A  good  proportion  of  them  are. 

Q.  But  living  in  Poplar? — Yes,  a  great  projDortion 
«f  them  live  in  Bow. 

Q.  This  gun  factory  is  right  on  tlie  edge  of  the  union 
boundary? — It  is  where  I  live.  I  am  living  within 
two  or  three  or  four  doors  of  it. 

Q.  Near  Victoria  Park? — -You  see  it  is  Victoria  Park 
in  between  , us  and  Hackney  Ijoard. 

Q.  I  mean,  a  number  of  these  men  come  from  other 
districts  ?— Some  of  them.    I  do  not  want  to  labour  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  in  speaking  of  the  distress,  you 
said  1,504  men  you  helped,  and  1,706  who  were  not 
helped  ? — Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  1,706? — Part  of  them  came 
here. 

Q.  How  many  ? — Well,  I  should  think  the  total  num- 
ber relieved  is  anything  from  700  to  800. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  residue  ? — Some  of  them  came 
and  got  tickets  for  the  Church  Army,  the  Salvation 
Army  helped  some,  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  wife,  I  believe, 
helped  some  with  the  help  of  others.  It  is  wonderful 
how  people  get  through.    I  don't  know  how  they  do  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering.  How  do  they  get 
through? — ^They  may  have  had  more  resources. 

Q.  What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  this.  It  is  curious. 
Here  are  a  certain  number  of  men  applying,  1,.504  are 
relieved  by  the  distress  committee,  700  or  800  by  the 
guardians,  leaving  another  800  or  900  out  of  1,706,  who 
did  not  starve,  who  found  some  sort  of  resources? — Some 
men  got  relief  each  week  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other, 
I  do  not  suggest. 

Q.  That  would  cut  both  ways  ? — I  do  not  suggest  some 
of  these  men  did  not  get  casual  work. 

Q.  No  doubt  you  did  the  best  you  could,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree,  the  system  is  very  unsatisfactory  ? — I 
have  said  so  this  morning.    I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Q.  And  open  to  a  good  deal  of  abuse? — It  is,  yes  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  we  did  our  best  in 
very  difficult  circumstances. 

Q.  Yes,  of  course.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  Mr.  Crooks  did  in  .June,  1905,  that  the  policy 
was  fatal? — I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  1897  that  any 
outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  is  disastrous,  and 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  the  very  last  resort,  and 
I  believe  our  guardians  had  got  to  the  very  last  pinch 
when  we  went  down  stairs  to  this  meeting  in  November, 
1904.  That  is  my  definite  opinion,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  no  more  like  to  give  people  something  for  nothing 
than  you  or  anybody  else.  And  mind  you,  I  believe 
the  bulk  of  the  men  did  not  like  it.  I  never  met  any 
of  them  who  liked  to  come  up  here  and  be  made 
paupers. 

Q.  This  figure  of  28  per  cent,  amongst  the  applicants 
to  the  distress  centre,  were  they  all  residents  of  Poplar? 
—The  28  per  cent?    No,  they  were  not  applicants  to 


the  distress  centre  ;  that  was  a  census  taken  right 
tlirougliout  the  borough. 

Q.  In  every  house  in  a  particular  district  ? — In  every 
house. 

Q.  In  all  roads  ?— In  every  road  and  street  throughout 
the  borough. 

Q.  And  then,  Mr.  Lansbury,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  I  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Crooks,  about  the  tasks 
at  the  workhouse.  Do  you  hold  with  Mr.  Crooks  that 
srone-breaking  and  so  forth  is  degrading? — Yes. 

Q.  In  what  does  the  particular  degradation  of  stone- 
breaking  consist  ?  —  I  think  any  useless  work  is  de- 
grading. 

Q.  But  is  not  stone-breaking  necessary? — Yes,  but 
they  do  it  very  much  better  by  machinery. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  relatively  useless? — I  mean  when 
you  have  done  it  you  have  got  nothing.  It  is  a  matter 
I  did  not  want  to  refer  to,  but  I  once  had  to  do  stone- 
breaking.  I  was  an  emigrant,  you  know,  once,  and 
although  I  had  some  money,  and  was  a  teetotaler  and 
a  sort  of  person  supposed  to  have  a  character,  I  got  no 
work  for  about  ten  weeks  in  Queensland,  and  the  first 
job  I  got  was  breaking  blue  metal.  I  am  pretty  strong 
now  and  was  very  strong  then,  and  did  not  know  my 
strength,  but  it  broke  my  heart.  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  and  on  the  first  day  I  earned  one  whole  shilling. 
Tliat  was  enough  to  kill  me. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  flatter  you,  but,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  man  sent  to  the  workhouse  is  not  the  same 
type  of  man  as  yourself  ? — He  is  at  the  start.  You  and 
I  must  not  argue  that. 

Q.  What  might  break  your  heart  might  not  break  the 
heart  of  tlie  casual? — As  Mr.  Crooks  says,  a  cliap  who 
gets  used  to  it  does  it  on  his  head,  and  it  is  not  a  task  ; 
but  the  unhappy  man  who  gets  in  the  position  I  was 
and  is  driven  to  it  

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  you  increasing  the  task  of  a 
man  who  does  it  ? — The  Local  Government  Board  steps 
in  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  to  prevent  them  increasing  it? — I  think 
then  the  magistrate  would  step  in.  The  magistrate, 
you  know,  very  often  when  we  want  convictions  does 
not  give  us  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  suggest  these  domestic  tasks,  as  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Walsh's  report,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  house  employed  ? — Employed 
in  a  way,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Walsh  they  ought  to 
Jiave  something  better  to  do,  and,  as  I  said  tliis  morn- 
ing, I  hope  we  will  get  them  out  of  that  workhouse 
and  make  it  a  house  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Q.  You  agree  it  is  undesirable  that  a  number  of 
able-bodied  men  should  be  loafing  about  cleaning  up, 
but  you  say  it  has  arisen  from  circumstances  you  could 
not  control? — That  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  wise  thing  in  view  of  your 
very  heavy  expenses  to  suggest  that  additional  relief  office 
at  North  Bow,  at  an  expense,  I  think,  of  £6,300.  I 
know  it  was  dropped,  but  do  you  think  it  was  a  wise 
suggestion  ? — That  came  up  to  the  board  and  was  really 
quashed  straight  off,  but  I  believe  the  men  who  proposed 
it  had  given  some  weeks  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  they  brought  up  what  they  thought  was 
a  fair  proposal,  but  most  of  us  did  not  agree  with  it  and 
simply  chucked  it  out.  It  only  came  to  the  board  to  be 
thrown  out. 

Q.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  schools.  I  must  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  about  Shenfield.  I  will 
be  very  brief  ? 

(Mr.  Giant.)  What  has  been  the  total  cost  so  far  of 
the  Shenfield  schools? — Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Robb,  it 
will  save  time.  I  will  read  this  quite  quickly.  This 
is  my  position  with  regard  to  the  school.  We  are  not 
going  to  put  it  in. 

(Mr.  Bobb.)  Would  you  give  it  to  us  shortly  and  then 
put  it  in  ?— Yes.  What  I  say  is  this  :  Our  original 
plan  was  made  out  on  a  basis  of  800  children,  but"  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  not  consent  to  so  large 
an  establishment  being  under  the  control  of  one  head, 
and  they  first  of  all  proposed  that  we  should  have  three 
establishments  at  Shenfield.  This  we  would  not  do,  and 
talked  Mr.  Long  over,  and  then  he  said  you  must  only 
have  600,  and  they  must  be  two  .300  iniits.  We  said, 
'  all  right,'  and  came  away,  and  made  a  mental  reso- 
lution that  we  would  build  our  elementary  school  and 
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all  the  rest  of  it,  to  accommodate  800.  When  we  move 
to  Shenfield  we  have  got  to  take  750  children  with  us  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  work  out  the  cost  per  head  on  the 
basis  of  600  is  quite  a  fallacy.  If  we  go  there  we  are 
bound  to  take  these  750  children,  and  it  is  what  I 
just  want  to  point  out  to  you.  Therefore,  to  calcu- 
late properly  the  cost  per  head  of  the  children  who 
will  be  accommodated  at  Shenfield,  the  number  instead 
of  being  taken  as  600  should  be  taken  in  this  way. 
If  we  deduct  the  cost  of  the  school  house  at  Hutton 
from  the  cost  of  the  buildings  now  being  erected  we 
have  £140,151.  To  bring  our  accommodation  up  to 
800  we  should  havei  to  erect  two  boys'  houses  at  a  total 
cost  of  £10,000.  Then  there  is  the  girls'  house  at 
£15,260.    Thus  for  the  accommodation  of  840  children 

the  cost  works  out  to  £165,411  

Q.  That  is  deducting  the  school  house? — Certainly. 
I  am  going  to  compare  these  figures  with  some  others 
to  show  we  have  been  as  economical  as  any  other  union 
— or  a  cost  per  head  of  £197.  But  if  you  object  to 
that  basis  take  it  on  your  own  basis — leaving  out  the 
extra  accommodation.  On  the  basis  of  600  children,  it 
works  out  to  £233  per  'head  less  the  school  ;  Woolwich 
comes  out  to  £241  per  head,  and  Greenwich  to  £251 
per  head.  I  am  going  to  hand  that  document  to  you, 
Mr.  Davy.    Tou  may  like  to  go  into  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansbury,  so  on  your  basis  it  is  about  £233 
per  head  ? — Not  on  my  basis  ;  on  your  own  basis. 

Q.  W'hat  do  you  put  it  on  your  basis? — I  would  not 
like  to  say. 

Q.  Our  basis  is  £233  without  the  school  ;  but  if  you 
take  the  school,  'and  estimate  it  on  that  basis,  it  is  about 
£300,  I  think?— Yes,  the  school  will  accommodate  900 
children,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  take  it  out 
in  that  sort  of  way. 

■Q.  But  if  it  is  only  £197  jier  head  per  child,  is  not 
that  an  enormous  average  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  ;  but 
when  guardians  and  other  public  bodies  start  building, 
the  ways  of  contractors  and  architects  and  people  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  are  past  finding  out.  We 
always  have  to  pay  very  much  more.  I  have,  a  very 
instructive  table  here,  which  Mr.  Davy  would  recognise, 
about  workhouses  and  infirmaries — a  frightful  cost  per 
head. 

Q.  Your  point  is,  although  you  may  be  bad,  other 
unions  are  worse  ? — Exactly  ;  you  may  put  it  that  way 
if  you  like. 

Q.  I  mean  on  your  own  figures,  it  is  £197  capital 
cost  per  head? — Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  an  ordinary  family  of  five  or  six  people, 
in  Poplar,  a  working-class  family  is  living  in  a  house  of 
no  greater  capital  cost  than  £100? — Oh,  no  ;  you  are 
wrong  there,  Mr.  Robb.  I  should  say  £200,  £250,  or 
£300.    I  do  not  think  I  can  argue  that. 

Q.  Well  ? — And  I  want  to  point  out  we  have  to 

supply  light,  stores,  and  everything  else. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  Laindon. 
Although  this  was  admittedly  only  an  experiment,  you 
went  into  an  expenditure  on  certain  exj)ensive  things, 
the  railway  siding  ? — We  negotiated  about  it. 

Q.  Was  that  consistent  with  it  being  only  an  experi- 
ment?— What  I  hoped,  and  am  even  hoping  now,  is 
that  London  will  be  made  into  one  union.  I  am  still 
dreaming  of  it,  that  London  will  be  one  union  for 
dealing  with  all  pauperism  ;  and  I  thought  Laindon 
would  make  a  nice  little  place — and  still  think  it  would — • 
for  what  are  called  the  unemployable,  the  people  we 
talked  about  this  morning  who  wont  work.  They  ar'S 
not  a  big  lot,  and  we  could  have  dealt  with  them  there 
in  a  different  sort  of  way.  It  was  an  experiment  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  but  I  think  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  be  driven  to  do  these  sort  of  things. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  it  is  not  wise  to  make  these 
experiments  too  costly? — We  have  not,  I  think.  You 
would  not  have  dealt  with  that  same  number  of  men 
anywhere  so  cheap  as  at  Laindon. 

Q.  As  you  have  been  so  very  fair,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  motor  wagon  was  not  a  success? — I  wiU 
admit  this.  My  faith  in  motor  wagons  was  severely 
shaken  since  I  had  to  do  with,  that  one,  but  we  did  not 
buy  that  specially  for  Laindon.  It  was  not  suitable 
for  those  side  roads,  although  they  had  practically  a 
guarantee  it  was  the  proper  thing. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  was  sent  down  without  any 
application  or  recommendation  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  respon- 
sible manager? — I  heard  Mr.  Clarke's  evidence  and  do 


not  want  to  be  hard  on  him,  but  we  really  did  go 
into  it  with  him  and  Mr.  Goodchild.  He  really  had 
forgotten.  These  officers  really  lost  themselves  wlien 
you  got  Them.  Clarke  really  did  know  ;  we  had  two  or 
three  meetings  over  it.  There  are  estimates,  I  fancy, 
on  record. 

Q.  You  remember  what  he  said  :  I  will  not  go  through 
it? — He  said  it  was  not,  but  he  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  send  these  men 
up  to  join  the  unemployed  processions  and  pay  their 
fares  ? — We  only  paid  the  fares  of  six. 

Q.  I  know,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle  do  you  think 
it  desirable? — These  unemployed  certainly  thought  it 
was. 

Q.  I  mean,  if  they  were  unemployed,  they  were  pro- 
vided for? — Yes,  I  know  they  were  provided  for  in  a 
way  distasteful  to  them  and  to  us. 

Q.  Is  it  your  view  that  they  were  unemployed  at 
Laindon? — No,  certainly  not  ;  but  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  they  carried  a  banner  which  said  : 
"  Unemployed,  Laindon  Colony." 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  Mr.  Clarke's  statement : 
"As  long  as  the  workhouse  gates  are  open  the  men  prefer 
"  that  to  Laindon  "  ? — Because  the  man  that  will  prefer 
the  workhouse  is  a  slacker  or  waster — ^the  man  who 
does  not  want  to  work  at  all,  the  man  who  has  no 
pluck  in  him  at  all. 

Q.  But  I  think  Mr.  Clarke's  evidence  went  to  show 
that  most  of  them  prefer  the  workhouse? — Yes,  the 
pauper  inmates,  and  I  think  that  is  a  justification  for 
Laindon. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  absence  of  tasks  or  work 
at  the  workhouse  that  leads  them  to  prefer  that  to 
Laindon,  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  do  ? — As  I  said  just  now,  I  remember  the  early  days 
when  they  had  tasks  there,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
my  experience  of  the  able-bodied  men  and  the  tasks, 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no  task  to  them 
at  all. 

Q.  And  then,  I  think,  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Lansbury, 
the  pocket-money  was  a  mistake  ? — Ought  you  to  ask 
me  that,  considering  I  was  responsible  for  paying  it. 

Q.  Oh,  I  think  so.  You  have  been  so  very  frank 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  deal  with  that  in  the  same 
spirit  ? — Look  here,  I  do  not  mind  conceding  this  to  you. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  these  men  would 
do  with  that  money.  What  do  you  think  they  would 
do  with  it? — I  had  various  hopes  about  it.  I  certainly 
hoped  it  would  be  a  shilling  or  two  when  they  came  to 
London  to  have  bought  the  youngsters  something.  I 
was  a  bit  disappointed  with  some  of  them,  but  with  the 
bulk  of  them  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  instead  of  bringing  it  home,  the  wives 
had  to  send  money  down? — I  only  know  of  one  case 
where  that  was  done  under  coercion  ;  but  I  think  my 
friend,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  find  the  money  again, 
so  I  do  not  think  he  is  convinced  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done. 

Q.  It  is  rather  like,  in  a  way,  bribing  the  men  to 
go  there? — Yes,  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  not 
in  my  mind  at  all.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  that 
I  wanted  to  encourage  them,  and  I  think  what  I  ought 
to  have  done  is  to  put  the  money  away  and  give  it 
to  them  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Q.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Lansbury,  you  also  agree  the 
original  diet,  with  meat,  counting  German  sausage  as 
meat,  three  times  was  a  little  too  extravagant? — Not 
after  the  Chicago  revelations  as  to  tinned  meat. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  Chicago  revelations  ?  —  I 
know,  only  I  say  in  the  light  of  the  Chicago  revelations, 
I  quite  agree,  because  we  altered  it. 

(T/ie  Inspector.)  Now,  in  the  first  place  I  want  to 
clear  up  two  things.  When  you  heard  Mrs.  Carey  make 
that  statement  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  had  you  any 
reason  whatever  to  believe  it  was  not  true? — No,  not 
at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  her? — When  she 
was  brought  over  to  me  with  a  pair  of  man's  boots  ori, 
on  Saturday  night,  she  had  every  appearance  of  desti- 
tution. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  Mr.  Madeley's  pen- 
sion?— I  told  him  he  could  not  have  a  pension,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

Q.  Wlien  did  the  knowledge  of  his  misdoings  first 
come  to  you? — ^Last  October. 
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Q.  And  you  took  some  steps  ? — Mr.  Madeley  came 
over  to  me,  and  after  he  had  gone  I  wrote  him  a  very 
long  letter,  in  which  I  tried  'to  point  out  to  him  what 
I  considered  was  the  moral  suicide  he  was  committing. 
He  saw  me  the  next  morning,  and,  I  believe,  the  same 
day  Mr.  Crooks  saw  him,  and  I  think  within  three  days 
we  had  sufficient  documentary  evidence  that  the  woman 
had  gone  out  of  England. 

Q.  I  see  you  were  much  influenced  by  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Madeley  ? — What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  abso- 
lute ruin  of  the  two  people.  Yon  know  the  position. 
I  want  to  say  too,  Mrs.  Madeley  implored  both  me 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Crooks,  to  try  all  we  could  to  get 
Madeley  to  throw  this  woman  up,  and,  apparently,  he 
did. 

Q.  I  suppose  now  you  would  agree  it  would  have  been 
better  to  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Board  at  the 
time  and  not  send  in  this  medical  certificate  ? — The  first 
proposal  was  to  report  it  to  the  board,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  but  in  the  interval  Madeley  got  the 
certificate  and  I  agreed  to  him  giving  it  to  the  board, 
because  I  had  the  opinion  he  would  not  get  a  pension. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  another  matter,  and  that  is  the 
gratuity  voted  to  him.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Crooks 
that  it  would  be  earned  ;  it  was  for  work  done  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  for  work  done. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  voted  against  it? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  voted  for  it.  = 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  general  questions, 
taking  you  over  much  the  same  ground  as  I  took  Mr. 
Crooks.  Now,  the  guardians  here  have  a  settled  policy 
in  favour  of  out-relief,  and  they  have  been  elected 
on  that  principle  for  a  good  many  years  ? — Yes,  and 
I  believe  df  Mr.  Robb's  friends  were  to  stand  they 
would  have  to  stand  for  tackling  out-relief  just  the 
same  as  us. 

Q.  And  if  elected  Mr.  Crooks  said  they  would  have 
to  toe  the  line  1 — Quite  so. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Crooks  and  your  party  have  been 
practically  masters  of  the  policy  of  the  Poplar  board 
for  some  years,  have  you  not  ;  certainly,  from  the  year 
1892? — We  have  not,  numerically.  The  other  people 
have  been  stronger  than  us  any  time. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  Except  in  argument? — I  mean  stronger 
numerically  than  we  all  the  time.  There  are  only 
ten  of  us. 

(The  Inspector.)  Anyway,  Mr.  Crooks  and  yourself 
practically  directed  the  policy.  Never  mind  how  you 
did  it? — We  overawed  the  other  persons  by  our  sweet 
reasonableness. 

Q.  I  put  it  to  you  that,  generally,  up  to  the  year 
1891  the  paufjerism  of  Poplar  was  lower  than  the 
pauperism  of  London? — Yes. 

Q.  Since  that  time  the  ratio  of  pauperism  in  Poplar 
has  continually  got  larger  than  that  in  London.  For 
instance,  in  1891,  just  about  the  time  you  took  over  ? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  They  took  charge  in  March,  1893. 

(The  Inspector.)  1892,  I  think? 

(Mr.  Grant.)  No,  1893. 

(The  Inspector.)  Well,  we  will  take  the  year  at  that 
time.  It  was  21  both  in  London  and  Poplar.  The  next 
year  was  24  in  Poplar  and  23  in  London.  The  next 
year  it  was  27  in  Poplar,  24  in  London,  and  so  it 
goes  from  year  to  year,  until  at  last,  in  1904,  it  was 
46  in  Poplar  and  26  in  London.  I  leave  out  the  excep- 
tional years  of  1894  and  1895.  Now,  is  that  a  satis- 
factory result  of  your  policy,  cjo'  you  think,  or  is  it 
entirely  due  to  your"  policy  ? — I  think  it  is  partly  policy 
and  partly  circumstances.  During  all  that  period  the 
centre  of  London  has  been  cleared.  I  mean  no  one 
goes  about  London,  and  there  were  enormous  clearances 
in  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal  Green. 

Q.  You  have  got  poorer? — That  is  so.  Then  as  to 
the  point  of  the  policy.  Our  policy  has  been  absolutely 
adequate  relief  for  the  aged  people  to  be  kept  outside 
the  workhouse,  and  naturally  more  people  would  come 
for  relief.  We  are  bound  to  stand  for  that  part  of  the 
increase. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  your  policy  has  been  to  treat  the 
inmates  very  well? — I  do  not  think  very  well. 

Q.  One  is  rather  struck,  Mr.  Lansbury,  on  reading 
your  specification  that  "best"  is  a  word  that  occurs 
very  often? — Then  again  what  can  you  put  in?  You  can- 
not advertise  for  the  middling  or  the  worst.  You  must 
advertise  for  the  best. 
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Q.  Well,  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  what 
about  the  future  :  Do  you  think  this  process  of  increase 
in  pauperism  will  go  on  indefinitely  ? — No,  I  think  the 
present  Government  will  give  us  old  age  pensions. 

Q.  But  quite  apart  from  that,  which  might  not  hap- 
pen?— Well,  then,  I  think  certainly  in  a  district  like 
Poplar  pauperism  is  bound  to  grow.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it  unless  you  could  leave  a 
portion  of  the  population  out. 

Q.  I  think  you  yourself,  judging  Ijy  some  of  your 
speeches,  would  agree  that  the  guardians  have  antici- 
pated the  policy  of  old  age  pensions  to  some  extent  in 
this  union? — Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  grant  would  you  give  a  respectable 
and  decent!  old  woman  or  old  man? — ^I^nder  present  cir- 
cumstances, do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? — The  persons  who  come  for  relief  must  have 
their  rent  covered,  and  then  it  is  according  to  their  age 
whether  they  get  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  or  5s. 

Q.  But  they  must  have  sufficient  money  to  cover  their 
rent  ? — Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now.  Poplar  is  getting  poorer,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  dock  labour  is  getting  less — very  interest- 
ing evidence  we  have  had  as  to  that— do  you  think  there 
is  any  permanent  remedy  for  it  in  the  way  of  migration 
or  emigration? — You  see,  if  we  discuss  permanent  reme- 
dies, you  and  I  would  be  landed  in  a  discussion  on 
Socialism,  because  I  think  that  is  the  real  permanent 
remedy.  The  temporary  remedy  is  to  get  a  big  pro- 
portion of  the,  not  first"  class  but  second  or  third  class, 
able-bodied  men  in  this  district  out  of  it.  If  you  carry 
out  your  policy — I  mean  if  the  Department  was  able  to 
reorganise  labour  at  the  docks  

Q.  Supposing  we  could  do  that  ? — You  have  got  left  on 
your  hands  a  large  mass  of  people  less  capable,  because 
the  dock  company  will  want  the  most  capable  under 
their  improved  system,  so  you  will  have  on  your  hands 
an  increased  number  of  men  for  whom  we  have  got  no 
room  at  all,  and  who  I  therefore  want  to  be  got  out. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  present  condition  of  industry  at  the 
docks,  casual  labour  must  more  or  less  depend  upon 
out-relief? — That  is  my  point  of  view.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  the  view  of  all  my  colleagues.  I 
strongly  hold  _  that  we  are  subsidising  casual  labour 
wherever  it  is,  whether  one  form  or  another,  not 
specifically  at  the  docks. 

Q.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  report  of  a  lecture 
you  delivered  at  the  Daily  Ncivs  Sweated  Industries 
Exhibition.  In  it  this  sentence  occurs: — "I  have 
"  numbers  of  men  and  women,  the  majority  of  whom 
"  do  not  earn  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  per  week.  In  the 
"  case  of  illness,  or  if  a  slight  accident  happens,  what  is 
"  to  become  of  them  ?  When  people  are  casually  employed 
"  they  are  naturally  compelled  to  supplement  their  wages 
"  out  of  the  rates."  Would  not  that  seem  to  imply  the 
rates  were  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  that  system  ? — 
It  is  an  open  question.  My  own  view  is  the  system 
produces  the  rates.  I  strongly  hold  that  it  is  the  system 
which  produces  the  out-relief. 

Q.  Then  you  are  obliged  to  give  out-relief,  because 
people  are  in  casual  work? — Especially  when  it  comes 
to  medical  relief. 

Q.  Having  got  the  relief  you  give  them,  they  go  on 
the  labour  market  to  be  drawn  on  as  casual  labourers  ? 
— That  is  so.  The  theory  is  if  you  do  not  give  it  to 
them  at  all  they  would  go  out  of  here  somewhere  else, 
but  to  get  out  of  here  to  somewhere  else  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  system  tends  to  lower 
wages?— The  giving  of  relief?  Yes,  it  tends  to  keep 
wages  down. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  said  all  casual  home  labour 
is  bad.  A  woman  might  have  time  in  which  she  might 
earn  a  shilling  or  two  ?— Personally,  I  would  abohsh 
home-work. 

Q.  Altogether?— Yes. 

Q.  I  know  there  are  different  opinions  about  that,  and 
you  are  for  abolition?— I  am  for  abolition  pure  and 
simple. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  abolish  it  if  you 
continue  to  give  out-rehef  ? — If  we  continue  to  give  out- 
relief,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be. 

Q.  I  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses  this  possibility,  that, 
although  the  large  employers  who  employ  casual  labour' 
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suffer  on  account  of  the  high  rates,  yet  they  get  some- 
Lamhnry.     thing  back  from  the  cheap  labour  market? — I  think  they 
do,  especially  down  here.    Our  labour  is  very  cheap. 

 ^  '  Q.  Now,  for  instance,  you  would  have  many  cases  of 

women  who  have  very  low  wages  indeed,  and  who  will 
tell  you  they  do  not  know  on  one  day  what  they  are 
going  to  get  the  next? — That  is  so.  I  am  going  to 
hand  you  a  list — because  it  is  too  much  to  read,  and 
is  only  bearing  out  what  you  want  to  know — of  some 
investigations  I  have  made.  I  am  not  putting  it  on  the 
notes  because  there  are  names,  and  so  on  here. 

Q.  You  are  giving  it  to  me  privately? — That  is  so. 

{The  Inspector.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
because  I  am  interested. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  You  have  got  a  summary.  You  may 
as  well  have  two. 

{The  Inspector.)  It  is  only  for  my  personal  conveni- 
ence. Now,  do  you  share  Mr.  Crooks'  views  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  rates,  and  as  to  what  Mr.  Balfour  says 
about  curtailment  of  autonomy? — What  I  really  want 
is  for  the  county  council  to  have  a  fresh  member 
added  to  it,  and  the  Poor  Law  managed  by  a  committee 
of  the  county  council  or  a  new  ad  hoc  Poor  Law  authority 
to  take  over  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the 
whole  of  the  Poor  Law  work  ;  and  then  I  think  that  this 
central  board  must  determine  principles,  and  that  the 
local  people  who  are  administering  to-day  by  committees 
should  have  official  assessors  to  see  they  do  it  properly. 
That  is  my  proposal.  I  do  not  at  all  thinlc  you  could 
have  any  more  money  from  the  richest  parishes  without 
more  control. 

Q.  And  your  voting  conditions  in  this  miion  are  rather 
exceptional? — I  do  not  think  so. 
Q.  I  mean,  I  put  this  to  you  ? 

{Mr.  Giant.)  Mr.  Lansbury,  have  you  a  very  large 
number  of  compounders? — Oh,  yes,  we  have. 

(77ie  Inspector.)  You  have  got  in  the  union,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  voters,  80  per  cent,  compounding.  That 
is  from  the  London  County  Council  statistics  ? — Yes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  this  classification.  It  appears  that 
the  rateable  value  of  docks,  railway  companies,  and  other 
public  companies,  Government  property,  municipal  offi- 
ces and  factories,  amounts  to  about  £410,000 — that  is 
to  say,  half  the  total  rateable  value? — Yes. 

Q.  None  of  these  have  any  votes  at  all? — My  answer 
to  that  is  no,  except  managers  and  foremen,  and  the 
like. 

Q.  There  are  three  docks  in  Poplar?— Yes,  and  tliere 
are  a  lot  of  factories.  What  Poplar  is  suffering  from  is 
absentee  landlordism.  I  mean  just  like  in  Ireland,  if 
these  people  live  here  they  create  a  public  opinion,  a 
civic  spirit  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  One  man  could  do 
no  end  of  good  if  he  will  live  here. 

Q.  There  is  a  figure  in  this  table  wliich  is  rather 
remarkable.  The  rateable  value  of  the  houses  rated 
under  £20  is  £260,000?— Yes. 

Q.  That  added  to  the  £410,000  makes  £670,000  rate- 
able value  in  respect  of  those  either  not  voting  or  not 
paying  rates  directly  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

Q.  And  then  the  balance  consists  of  licensed  houses, 
£46,000,  and  houses  rated  over  £20,  £105,000,  the  resi- 
dents in  which  both  vote  and  pay  their  own  rates? — Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is,  I  imagine, 
hardly  paralleled  in  London? — I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Might  we  not  say  that  that  condition  of  things 
puts  a  special  obligation  on  the  guardians  to  exercise 
economy  as  trustees? — Yes,  I  agree.  I  think  we  do  want 
economy.  My  complaint  is,  people  come  here  and 
manage  businesses,  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of 
the  place,  and  then  clear  off  and  spend  it  somewhere 


else.  That  is  bad — I  am  speaking  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— bad  for  the  workpeople,  bad  for  the  social  life  of  the 
district,  bad  altogether. 

Q.  In  municipal  affairs  it  puts  a  great  burden  on  a 
few  men  who  have  time  or  brains  to  run  the  show? — 
That  is  so  ;  it  is  quite  unfair,  I  think,  in  Poplar. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  any  of  these  magnates,  as 
Mr.  Martley  called  them,  were  to  stand  an  election  here, 
they  would  have  a  dog's  chance  of  getting  elected? — 
I  tliink  so,  especially  if  they  came  and  lived  here. 

Q.  You  thinlf  they  would? — I  think  so. 

Q.  Not  as  non-residents  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  think 
they  should  run  as  non-residents.  If  it  is  good  enough 
for  tliem  to  make  money  out  of  the  place  they  ought 
to  live  here. 

{Mr.  Bobb.)  On  that  jirinciple,  a  shipowner  ought 
never  to  go  to  sea  % — He  might  go  occasionally. 

{The  Inspector.)  Do  you  suppose  any  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  who  get  able-bodied  relief  are  on 
the  voters'  list  ? — No. 

Q.  You  think  they  should  be,  anyway  ?— Yes  ;  I  am 
against  disfranchisement. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  considerable 
proportion  are  on  the  list? — I  cannot  say  they  are,  but 
I  quite  agree  with  what  you  are  going  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  facts.  Do  you  think  agricul- 
tural labour  alone  is  sufficient  in  a  labour  colony  ? — No. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  be  supplemented  by  some 
other  industry  or  occupation  which  would  keep  the  man 
in  that  part? — Yes. 

Q.  But  that  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised by  some  of  the  folk  who  advocate  these  colonies? 
— No,  because  I  judge  tliat  tliey  have  got  tlie  idea  into 
their  heads  you  can  always  get  on  on  the  land. 

Q.  A  practical  farmer  would  have  seen  the  mistake 
at  once? — Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  what  you  propose  is  a  place 
for  workhouse  inmates  alone? — Yes,  not  exactly.  Per- 
sonally, I  did  mention  that  my  experience  at  Laindon 
convinced  me  that  is  so.  There  is  just  one  thing — my 
lad,  who  is  watching  his  father,  thinks  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear  about  the  meat  three  times  a  day.  What 
I  really  meant  was — Mr.  Robb,  it  was  in  answer  to  you — ■ 
tlie  committee  really  did  intend  to  knock  that  meat  off, 
the  German  meat,  as  soon  as  we  could  use  the  vegetables 
growing  there.  That  is  really  what  happened.  And 
then  I  am  asked  to  hand  in  tliis  table  in  reference  to 
stores,  &c. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  motor 
wagon.  Whether  you  were  riglit  or  wrong,  you  had 
the  ajjproval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  it? — 
Yes,  the  motor  wagon  was  one  of  my  pet  things.  I 
do  not  want  eitlier  my  colleagues  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  be  blamed  too  much  for  it. 

Q.  We  don't  want  to  blame  anybody  ? — I  do  not  think 
anybody  should  be  blamed  ;  we  did  our  best. 

Q.  It  was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Robb  as  to  able-bodied 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  have  you  any  large  number 
of  able-bodied  men  in  the  prime  of  life  ? — No.  "  Able- 
"  bodied  men  "  means — — 

Q.  It  simply  means  men  vmder  60? — Yes  ;  he  may 
be  blind,  or  partially  blind,  paralytic,  and  one  thing 
or  another. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  distinctly  at  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  Committee  investigation  that  your  board 
were  dead  against  giving  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
men? — Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  you  were  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  do  so? — That  is  so. 


{Mr.  Grant.)  Before  you  rise,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
raise  one  point  which  I  think  I  am  justified  in  putting. 
This  has  been  an  Inquiry  before  you,  but  it  has  also 
been  a  trial  by  newspaper.  In  an  issue  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  there  appeared  a  cartoon  in  which  Mr.  Crooks 
was  represented  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table  attended 
by  footmen  in  livery.  The  table  was  loaded  with 
luxuries,  and  Mr.  Crooks  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
saying,  "  Gentlemen,  take  whatever  jou  like  ;  the  rate- 
"  payers  have  to  pay  for  it."  Some  time  afterwards  a 
cartoon  aj)peared  in  Punch — the  Daily  Mirror  one  does 


not  mind  very  much — ^but  Punch  is  a  journal  of  repu- 
tation and  position,  and  goes  all  over  the  world — and 
in  Punch  there  was  a  similar  cartoon  representing  the 
guardians  entertaining  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  I  want  to  ask  you  

{Mr.  Bobb.)  That  is  not  so  with  regard  to  Punch. 

{Mr.  Grant.)  1  want  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  those 
cartoons,  whether  anything  has  come  out  in  the  course 
of  evidence  which  justifies-  
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(Mr.  itobb.)  i  object,  sir,  before  you  issue  your 
report,  to  your  giving  any  opinion. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  My  point  is  this,  that  nobody  has 
charged — not  even  Mr.  Robb,  in  hisi  most  excited 
moments,  has  ever  charged — Mr.  Crooks  with  drinking 
champagne  or  smoking  cigars  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers. 

(Ml.  Bubb.)  I  never  imputed  anything  against  tlie 
honesty  of  Mr.  Crooks  or  Mi-.  Lansbury.  If  I  had 
not  been  perfectly  satisfied  before  tlie  Inquiry  that  their 
motives,  however  mucli  I  consider  them  mistaken,  were 
perfectly  good,  I  should  have  been  by  reason  of  what 
I  have  heard  and  seen  at  this  Inquiry.  And  I  do  say 
I  never  made,  and  never  intended  to  make,  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  honesty  or  goodness  of  purpose  of  either 
Mr.  Crooks  or  Mr.  Lansbury. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  iriay  point  out  that,  apart  from  this 
public  repudiation,  Mr.  Crooks'  only  other  remedy  is 
an  action  for  libel,  and  for  a  man  to  undertake  that 
who  has  public  work  to  do,  and  has  his  time  already 
sufficiently  filled — I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  ask 
you  (we  have  had  trial  by  newspaper  all  through) 
whether  you  have  heard  anything  in  the  proceedings 
which  justifies  such  reflections  on  either  of  the  two 
guardians. 

(The  Irispectvr.)  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  good  judge  of 
newspapers.  Except  the  Times  and  the  Sportsman, 
I  seldom  read  one.  I  should  think  that  the  wiser  course 
was  to  take  absolutely  no  notice  of  a  cartoon,  wloich, 
I  suppose,  was  meant  to  be  funny,  but  could  not  possibly 
throw  an  imputation  on  Mr.  Crooks  

(Mr.  Cniohs.)  I  do  know  that  the  original  cartoon  is 
being  enlarged — this  size  to  be  put  all  over  the  borough 
at  a  given  moment. 

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  think,  whatever  you  may  consider 
yuur  judgment  in  this  case,  and  whatever  your  desire 
is  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  which,  of 
course,  is  your  business  and  not  ours  now — but  we  do 
think,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  Inquiry  like  this  a  public 
statement  might  go  forth.  You  may  say  we  should  put 
up  with  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  our  action 
is  perfectly  bund  fide,  I  think  the  public  are  entitled 
to  know,  after  you  have  sat  here  all  this  time  and  heard 
every  word,  what  your  opinion  is  so  far  as  our  conduct 
is  concerned. 


(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Grant  asks  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  two  specific  

(Mr.  Grant.)  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  to 
say  that  you  have  not  heard  anything  to  show  that 
Mr.  Crooks  or  Mr.  Lansbury  indulged  in  revels  of  this 
character  in  the  workhouse  or  elsewhere. 

(Mr.  Bobb.)  And  I  hope  the  Inspector  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  I  never  suggested  it. 

(The  Inspector.)  Mr.  Robb  never  suggested  it,  and 
repudiated  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  Bobb.)  With  regard  to  Mr.  Crooks's  apprehen- 
sion about  the  poster,  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  we  should  repudiate  more  strongly  than 
any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  publication 
of  such  a  poster  would  be  highly  reprehensible. 

(Mr.  Crooks.)  I  have  seen  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper,  and  called  their  attention  to  it.  I  am  not  thin- 
skinned,  but  there  are  limits  to  human  endurance — as 
Mr.  Balfour  said. 

(BIr.  Bobb.)  The  tilings,  I  suppose,  were  meant  as 
skits,  but  to  attempt  to  publish  them  would  be  dis- 
graceful. 

(The  Inspector.)  (to  Mr.  Laiishiiri/.)  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  fairness  with  which  you  gave  your 
evidence. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  Before  you  rise,  sir,  I  want  to  apologise 
to  you  if  there  was  anything  offensive  in  what  I  said  to 
you  on  the  last  occasion. 

(Tlie  Inspector.)  Oh,  no,  we  have  forgotten  all  about 
that. 

(Mr.  Ford.)  I  did  not  intend  to  be  offensive  ;  but  I 
want  you  to  realise  that  there  ai'e  22  other  members  of 
the  board  independent  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lansbury. 
I  do  not  want  you  at  this  moment  to  whitewash  anybody, 
but  I  ask  you,  out  of  respect  for  the  other  guardians, 
to  let  us  have  your  report  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 

(The  Inspector.)  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
you  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Robb  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  me  at  this  Inquiry,  and  to  express  apprecia- 
tion of  the  very  kindly  and  friendly  help  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Lough  and  his  clerks.  He  has 
carried  out  to  the  full  the  promise  of  the  guardians 
that  I  should  receive  every  assistance  in  holding  this 
Inquiry. 
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i^PPENDIX. 


{Paper  handed  in  liij  Mr.  Martley.) 


Minutes  of  Evidence  given  by  Mr.  Martley  on  20  October,  1905, 
before  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
on  Unskilled  Labour. 


Mr.  Cecil  M.  Chapman, 
Mr.  John  Currie, 
Mr.  J.  Parsons, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Maynard, 


Present — Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  D.  M.  Watson, 
Mr.  E.  AvES, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge, 


•  Secretaries 


Mr.  W.  G.  Martley  :  Examined. 


1.  (The  Chairman.)  Yon  are  Secretary  of  tlie  Poplar 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  arc  you 
not?— Yes. 

2.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  locally  formed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Act? — Yes. 

3.  You  are,  accordingly,  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
portion of  imskilled  to  skilled  labour  in  that  district? 
—Yes. 

4.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  evidence  upon  it? — 
Shall  I  read  my  statement? 

5.  I  think  that  that  would  be  convenient  ? — "  The  pro- 
"  jjortion  of  unskilled  to  skilled  labour  is  high  in  Poplar. 
"  If  we  take  the  census  groups  VI.  and  XXII.  ('  convey- 
"  ance  '  and  '  undefined  ')  as  an  index  we  obtain  the  fol- 
"  lowing  figures  for  the  riverside  boroughs:  — 

"In  Lambeth  21,982  of  the  employed  males  out  of 
"93,504,  or  23  per  cent.,  belong  to  these  groups. 

"Southwark  ...    21,4.5-5  out  of  68,202  =  31  per  cent. 
"Deptford     ...    10,316    „     34,006  =  33 
"Stepney      ...    32,284     „     96,650  =  33 
"Poplar        ...    20,941     ,,     53,615  =  38 
■'Bermondsey...    16,918    ,,    41,623  =  40       „  " 

6.  What  do  you  infer  from  that? — I  infer  that  the 
proportion  of  unskilled  labour  is  liigh  in  Poplar. 

7.  Not  quite  so  high  as  in  Bermondsey,  but  Iiigher 
than  in  other  districts? — Yes. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  the  borough  of  Poplar  is 
getting  poorer  as  a  whole  ? — "  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
"  borough  a.'i  a  whole  is  getting  poorer,  though  certain 
"  parts  of  it  may  be.  There  are  patches  of  poverty  in 
"  Poplar — Sophia  Street,  Union  Street,  and  Orcliard 
"  Place  ;  in  Bromley — the  Fenian  barracks  ;  in  Bow — 
"  St.  Paul's  and  part  of  Hackney  Wick.  There  is  a 
"  certain  ebb  and  flow  of  population.  The  more  highly 
"  paid  men  move  into  the  new  suburbs,  but  the  wage- 
"  earning  power  of  those  wlio  remain  is  increasing. 

"  The  movement  of  the  labourers  to  and  from  Poplar 
"  may  be  summarised  thus  :  — 

"  Canning  Town  :  Considerable.  The  very  poor  drift 
"  out. 

"  Homerton  and  Bethnal  Green  :  Considerable.  The 
"  very  poor*  drift  in. 

"  Mile  End  and  Limeliouse  :  A  small  inward  drift  of 
"  workless  poor. 

"  The  high  wages  paid  by  the  borough  council  and 
"  the  lavish  relief  given;  by  the  guardians  should  induce 
"  immigration,  but  I  cannot  find  that  they  do  to  any 
"  marked  extent.  Tliey  do,  however,  undoubtedly  check 
"  emigration.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  any 
"  serious  drift  to  the  docks,  but  dock  labourers  move 
'■  from  dock  to  dock  and  compete  where  there  is  work. 
"  Tlie  crowd  competing  in  Poplar  is  often  partly  made 


"  up  of  non-Poplar  men.  Of  course,  tlie  I^plar  men  in 
"turn  compete  elsewhere." 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
market  for  dock  labour,  taking  London  generally? — 
"  The  market  for  dock  labour  has  been  decreasing  in 
"  London  (not  in  Poplar  only)  for  years,  and  the  men  who 
"  look  only  to  the  docks  for  tlieir  living  are  a  diminisli- 
"  ing  class.  The  market  for  factory  labour  is  more  diffi- 
"  cult  to  estimate.  The  large  shipbuilding  yards  of  the 
"  past  are  gone,  and  all  trades  connected  with  shipping 
"  have  dwindled  down  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  an 
"  immense  number  of  factories  of  different  kinds  lias 
"  arisen.  The  Isle  of  Dogs  is  a  ring  of  factories,  there 
"  are  several  important  ones  in  Bromley  ;  and  in  North 
"  Bow  new  ones  are  still  springing  up.  On  the  whole, 
"  I  believe  tliat  the  market  for  casual  labour  has  steadily 
"  improved  and  (allowing  for  bad  years,  &c.)  is  still 
"improving."  I  may  put  it  shortly  by  saying  that, 
wliereas  in  the  past  Poplar  has  been  principally  a  port, 
it  is  now  mainly  an  industrial  town. 

10.  I  think  that  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  will 
kindly  go  on  with  your  .statement  without  interrupition  ? 
— "  The  casual  labourer  is  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  The  man 
"  who  is  more  in  work  than  out  ;  (h)  the  man  wlio  is  more 
"  often  out  of  work  than  in.  The  wives  of  botli  types 
"  earn,  but  it  may  be  described  as  the  sj>ecial  note  of  the 
"  second  type  tliat  their  wives  always  earn.  The  poorest 
"  work  at  home  as  matchbox  makers,  &c.  Now,  so  far 
"  as  my  observation  goes,  the  importance  of  the  wife's 
"  earnings  is  decreasing,  and  men  of  the  first  type  are 
"  tending  to  replace  men  of  the  second.  I  am  quite  sure 
"  that  the  unemployable  cla.ss  is  decreasing.  The  fi.gures 
"  of  outdoor  relief  may  be  quoted  against  me,  but  I  do 
'■  not  find  them  conclusive.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Poplar 
"  Poor  Law  relief  has  been  extended  to  men  who  would 
"  not  receive  it  elsewhere.  It  is  given  to  men  of  the 
"  {")  type  as  well  as  to  men  of  the  (h)  type.  The  great 
"  mass  of  the  casual  lal)ourers  are  real  workmen  (of  a 
"  poor  and  unskilled  kind,  no  doubt),  but  tlieir  work  is 
"  worth  something.  The  casual  labourer  of  to-day  com- 
"  pares  favourably  with  his  predecessor  of  fifteen  years 
"  ago.  He  has  been  to  school,  can  mostly  read  and  write, 
"  and  one  can  reason  with  liim.  He  is  not  a  degraded 
"  man,  although  type  (h)  tends  to  become  so.  The 
"  degraded  class  is  very  small.  As  regards  morality  and 
"  drink,  he  compares  favourably  with  the  regular  work- 
"  men.  The  chief  employers  of  casual  labour  in  the 
"  borough  are  :  (1)  The  dock  companies  ;  (2)  the  railway 
"  companies  ;  (3)  the  cartage  contractors  and  wharfingers  ; 
"  (4)  certain  factories.  The  casual  dock  labourer  usually 
"  has  a  B  ticlcet,  but  too  many  of  these  are  issued.  At  the 
"  best  of  times  the  B  ticket  man's  chances  are  poor,  and 
"  in  bad  times  there  is  practically  no  work  for  him. 
"  These  me»  tend  to  pass  from  type  (a)  to  type  (h).  There 
''  is  also  much  unfairness  on  the  jjart  of  the  foremen. 
"  Men  without  tickets  get  taken  on  sometimes.  The 
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"  larger  railway  companies  all  have  depots  in  Poplar,  and 
"  all  employ  casual  labourers — (a)  on  the  bank  and  in  the 
"  goods  shed  ;  (h)  as  carmen.  On  the  v/hole  the  sections 
"  of  casual  labour  remain  distinct.  There  is  a  dock  sec- 
"  tion,  a  railway  section,  &c.  The  tally  clerks  form  a 
"  noticeable  group.  Here  there  still  is  a  drift  of  men, 
"  who  have  failed  in  the  city,  often  from  faults  of 
character.  I  exclude  from  this  survey  the  builders' 
"  labourers  and  gas  workers,  because  their  work  is  rather 
"  seasonal  than  casual.  The  physique  of  the  casual 
"  labourer  is  fair,  though  lie  is  more  often  wiry  than 
"  strong.  Tlie  men  who  live  in  Bromley  and  work  on 
"  and  about  Limehouse  Cut  are  below  the  average.  The 
"  builder's  labourer  and  the  gasworker  are  sujjerior  in 
"  type  to  tlie  B  men  of  the  docks  or  the  casual  men  of 
"  the  railway  and  cartage  depots.  The  borough  council 
"  staff  of  lal)ourers  is  recruited  from  all  these,  and  also 
"  contains  a  percentage  of  type  {h)  men.  The  casual 
"  labourers  have  little  or  no  organisation.  In  tlie  docks 
"  it  is  true  tliat  they  f(_)rm  gangs  and  take  small  contrat'ts. 
"  Where  the  men  composing  a  gang  are  above  tlie  average 
"  they  can  generally  get  plenty  of  work.  Gangs  below 
"  the  average  fail  to  get  work  and  in  time  break  up.  Over- 
"  time  is  a  great  evil  in  the  docks.  Men  are  encouraged 
"  and  paid  to  work  it.  A  system  of  shifts  is  much  needed. 
"  Many  accidents  are  due  to  overtime.  Again,  the  fore- 
"  men  have  too  much  power.  Many  of  them  are 
"  thoroughly  bad,  and  insist  on  being  treated  by  the  men. 
"  Sometimes  they  accept  bribes.  But  iirobably  the  fore- 
"  men  in  the  docks  are  no  worse  than  others.  Tliere  is 
"  no  rigid  line  between  the  casual  man  and  the  regular 
"  man.  Many  once  casual  are  now  regular  and  many 
"  once  regular  are  now  casual.  Probably  as  many  go  up 
"  as  come  down.  The  policy  of  the  employers  is  to  keep 
"  a  portion  of  their  work  for  casual  men.  In  this  way 
"  they  have  a  reserve  of  labour  to  draw  on  in  case  difli- 
"  culties  arise  with  the  regular  staff.  A  firm  (not  in 
"  Poplar)  thought  of  moving  to  the  garden  city,  but 
"  decided  not  to  on  the  ground  that  there  they  would  be 
"  at  the  mercy  of  their  men.  In  trade  crises  the  unem- 
"  ployed  regular  man  is  sometimes  worse  off  than  the 
"  unemployed  casual  man.  He  is  less  used  to  competing 
"  for  work,  and  regular  work  is  harder  to  obtain  than 
"  casual.  In  bad  times  the  regular  man  may  fail  to  get 
"  work  altogether,  but  the  casual  will  probably  find  a 
"  certain  amount.  Three  years  ago,  as  hon.  secretary  of 
"  the  West  Ward  Distress  Committee,  I  saw  the  poorest 
"  class  in  the  ward.  Tlie  ward  immediately  adjoins  the 
"  West  India  Docks.  The  percentage  of  type  (h)  was 
"much  less  than  I  expected  tcl  find  it.  In  fact,  I  often 
"  found  type  (a)  when  I  should  have  said  beforehand  I 
"  should  only  find  type  ('>).  That  casual  work  is  demora- 
"  lising  is  a  truism.  I  think  what  Mrs.  Sydney  Web)) 
"wrote  in  1889  in  'Life  and  Labour'  1st  series,  vol.  1, 
"  pp.  198-9,  sec(jnd  edition,  is  substantially  true." 

I  have  a  table  here  of  the  people  who  were  relieved 
by  the  guardians  in  Poplar  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
like  to  hear  it.  It  shows  their  usual  occupations.  There 
were  3,351  applicants,  and  they  have  been  tabulated 


as  follows :  — 

Building  trade   296 

Tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  clothing  ,..  205 
Printing,    bookbinding,    and    other  paper 

trades  ...       ...       ...       ...    59 

Furnishing  and  wood-working        ...       ...  125 

Engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  metal      ...  280 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco'                         ...  93 

Carmen   ...      136 

Seamen,  watermen,  lightermen,  and  steve- 
dores ....       ...                                   ...  60 

Matcli  factory  hands                                ...  81 

Commercial  occupations        ...       ...       ...  19 

Professional  occupations       ...       ...       ...  7 

Domestic  service         ...       ...       ...       ...  206 

General  or  casual  labour       ...       ...       ...  1,676 

Persons  without  known  occupations         ...  108 


Of  those  3,351  persons,  2,290  attributed  their  distress 
solely  to  want  of  work. 

11.  The  proportion  which  would  come  within  your 
definition  of  "  casual  labour"  is  not  so  very  large,  is  it? 
— "Casual  labour"  is  put  down  as  1,676  out  of  3,351, 
but  I  do  not  rely  on  the  figures. 

12.  {Mr.  if.  B.  Maynard.)  In  drawing  deductions 
from  those  out-of-work  figures,  such,  for  instance,  as 
you  draw  here  when  you  say  that  the  poor  law  relief 
has  been  extended  to  men  who  would  not  receive  it 
elsewhere,  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  tlie  fact  that  the  borough  council  have 


adopted  a  different  system  of  employment  1— You  mean 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  they  have  given  up  employing 
men  casually  on  the  roads,  and  that  sort  of  thing  1 

13.  Yes  1— The  fact  that  the  circumstances  were  excep- 
tional last  winter  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  policy  of  the  guardians.  . 

14.  Would  you  consider  it  true  to  say  that  you  ought 
to  add  the  two  together  in  comparing  this  year  with 
another  year  or  that  district  with  another  district? — 
I  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  one  year  with 
another,  because  the  arrangements  are  so  different  year 
by  year.    I  cannot  speak  for  other  districts. 

15.  In  these  "  patches  of  poverty  "  of  which  you  speak, 
is  the  poverty  increasing  ? — I  should  say  that  it  may  be 
in  the  Hackney  Wick  patch,  and  it  may  be  in  Bromley, 
but  in  the  other  patches  probably  not. 

16.  Are  the  poor  in  those  parts  composed  of  class  (ft), 
the  lower  casual,  or  of  the  unemployable  ? — You  would 
find  type  (a)  and  type  {h)  side  by  side. 

17.  When  you  distinguish  between  type  (a)  and  type 
(6)  does  type  {h)  exclude  the  unemployalde  ?  Would 
that  be  class  (r)  ? — No  ;  I  should  include  them  in  type 
(&).  I  should  take  tyjie  (6)  as  mainly  Ijeing  the  unem- 
ployable. I  have  not  made  my  classification  quite  clear. 
I  say  that  these  people  are  not  degraded,  Init  they  shade 
off  into  a  degraded  class.  I  mean  that  sometimes  a 
degraded  man  stands  much  higher  in  the  industrial 
order. 

18.  Wlien  you  say  tliat  the  market  for  casual  labour 
has  steadily  improved,  do  you  mean  that  the  demand 
has  increased  or  become  less  casual? — I  should  say  that 
the  demand  for  casual  labour  has  increased  in  Poplar, 
and  that  in  a  good  year  a  casual  man  can  get  more 
employment  than  previously.  I  cannot  understand  in 
any  other  way  the  decrease  in  the  unemployable  class. 
The  men  seem  actually  to  belong  more  to  type  («),  there- 
fore they  must  be  getting  more  work. 

19.  Do  you  associate  that  with  the  factories? — Yes  ; 
with  the  growth  of  the  factories. 

20.  Would  the  demand  for  casual  labour  take  place 
in  the  factories  or  in  subsidiary  industries  ? — I  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour  employed  in 
the  factories. 

21.  You  speak  of  factories  of  different  kinds.  Would 
you  give  instances? — The  local  food  factories  employ 
large  numbers,  and,  indeed,  I  should  think  that  prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  tlie  factories  employ,  at  any  rate,  a 
section  of  casual  labour. 

22.  Would  tlie  new  factories  fall  into  different  classes, 
representing  definite  trades? — A  good  many  different 
trades  are  represented. 

23.  Can  you  give  one  or  two  of  the  main  classes  ? — The 
iron  trade  is  the  staple  trade  of  Poplar. 

24.  Do  these  factories  employ  boy  labour  to  any 
extent,  and  discharge  the  boys  as  they  grow  up? — Yes, 
some  do. 

25.  Do  tho.se  boys  become  class  («)  or  class  (&)  ? — That 
partly  depends  on  themselves.  They  recruit  both 
classes. 

26.  What  is  the  po.sition  with  regard  to  your  classifi- 
cation of  the  (a)  man  ?  You  say,  "  Many  once  casual 
"  are  now  regular,  and  many  once  regular  are  now  casual." 
Does  a  man  acquire  an  A  ticket  in  the  case  of  the  docks  ? 
— It  would  mean  that,  or  it  would  mean  that,  being  an 
efficient  man,  lie  gets  an  engagement  outside  the  docks. 
I  might  explain  that  connected  with  the  docks  there  are 
many  private  employers.  If  a  man  is  good  as  a  dock 
labourer  and  if  he  is  intelligent  he  may  see  his  way  to 
getting  into  one  of  these  private  firms. 

27.  Could  you  give  any  further  descrijition  of  the 
system  of  gangs  taking  small  contracts? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot,  but  it  is  a  very  widespread  system,  and 
it  is  one  of  very  long  standing. 

28.  {Mr.  T).  M.  Watson.)  I  suppose  that  in  that  case 
a  leading  liand  takes  the  contract? — Yes,  that  is  what 
is  done. 

29.  He  negotiates? — Yes. 

30.  {Mr.  E.  Aves.)  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  state- 
ment you  state  it  as  your  belief  tliat  the  unemployable 
class  is  decreasing.  Are  you  ci[uite  sure  on  that  point? 
I  have  been  wondering  on  what  evidence  you  chiefly 
rely? — Mainly  on  my  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the 
district.  I  see  fewer  unemployable  men.  The  unem- 
fjloyable  man,  proper,  is  a  scarcer  man  tlian  he  used  to 
be.    Three  years  ago,  when  I  was  hon.  secretary  of 
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the  West  Waid  Committee,  tliat  committee  gave  doles 
of  soup,  grocery  ticliets,  and  bread  tickets — the  very 
things  that  tlie  soul  of  the  casual  man  (6)  delights  in. 
They  all  come  out  of  their  little  fastnesses  and  the 
darkest  corners  of  a  district  which  has  some  dark  corners, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  better  they  were 
than  I  expected  them  to  be,  how  mucli  more  of  the 
workman  they  showed  than  I  had  expected. 

31.  You  think  that  they  are  not  kept  away  at  all  by 
a  change  of  administration.  I  mean  by  knowing  that 
it  would  be  no  good  if  they  came? — I  think  that  certainly 
we  do  not  see  the  unemployal)le  class  in  the  C.O.S. 
office,  but  this  Winter  Distress  Committee  undoubtedly 
saw  the  very  poorest  class  in  that  ward.  They  all  flocked 
to  us. 

32.  That  means  that  the  flux  of  the  very  poor,  who 
go  further  east,  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  very  poor 
who  come  from  further  west.  The  two  movements  are 
going  on  1 — Yes,  the  two  movements  are  going  on. 

33.  Those  who  come  are  not  quite  so  poor  as  those  who 
go  1 — No.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  know  the  southern 
part  of  the  borough  much  better  than  I  know  the 
northern  part.  My  evidence  with  regard  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  borough  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  with  regard 
to  the  southern  part.  I  cannot  be  so  positive  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  northern  part  of  the  borough. 

34.  The  northern  part  is  nearer  Bethnal  Green,  for 
instance,  that  you  have  mentioned  as  sending  in  its 
recruits  ? — -Yes. 

35.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  of  the  market  for 
casual  labour  having  improved,  is  that  accentuating  the 
question  of  industrial  training  in  the  district  1 — If  it  is 
easy  for  a  casual  man  to  get  labour  as  a  casual  man, 
a  demand  for  industrial  training  is  not  likely  to  arise. 
Nor  is  the  importance  of  it  recognised. 

36.  No,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  wa.s  thinking  of 
children  growing  up,  and  I  was  wondering  how  it  would 
affect  families  as  families  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
immediate  present.  Mr.  Maynard  mentioned  the  point 
of  the  engagement  of  the  young  and  their  dismissal 
when  they  reached  early  manhood.  I  have  heard 
that  that  is  very  commonly  happening  in  that  part  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  it 
was  a  problem  of  increasing  seriousness  from  your  point 
of  view? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  increasing  or  not.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

37.  (Mr.  H.  B.  Maynard.)  You  refer  to  builders' 
labourers  and  gas  workers,  excluding  them  from  your 
survey  because  their  work  is  rather  seasonal  than  casual. 
Are  they  to  any  extent,  or  to  any  considerable  extent, 
interchangeable? — -Yes,  to  some  extent,  because  the  gas- 
worker  generally  has  some  alternate  trade.  Sometimes 
he  makes  bricks.  The  gasworker  ranks  high  in  the 
scale  of  casual  labour. 

38.  You  speak  of  the  borough  council's  staff  as  being 
recruited  from  all  these,  and  as  also  containing  a  per- 
centage of  the  type  (&)  man.  Do  I  understand  from 
that  they  have  on  their  staff  of  permanent  men, 
men  that  you  describe  as  being  more  often  out  of  work 
than  in? — They  certainly  have  men  who  have  been 
recruited  from  the  (h)  class. 

39.  Men  who  have  been  recruited  from  it,  I  under- 
stand. They  would  cease  to  belong  to  that  class  when 
they  got  that  employment? — Yes,  when  they  became 
permanent. 

40.  In  the  statement  you  refer  several  times  to  these 
two  classes  (a)  and  (b),  and  you  also  state  that  there 
is  no  rigid  line  between  the  casual  man  and  the  regular 
man  going  up  and  down.  Would  that  apply  to  class  (a) 
and  class  (b)? — Yes,  to  some  extent  ;  but  if  a  man  once 
gets  into  class  (6)  the  odds  are  rather  against  his  getting 
back  into  class  (a). 

41.  There  is  not  the  same  movement  up  and  down?— 
Not  between  (a)  and  (6). 

42.  (Mr.  B.  M.  Watson.)  With  regard  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  market  for  casual  labour  lias  steadily 
improved,  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  tliat.  I  .should  have  expected  that  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  so  largely  the  percentage  of 
people  in  the  casual  market  out  of  work  would  have 
been  larger,  due  to  that  cause.  May  I  put  it  in  this 
way?  Are  these  percentages  which  you  give  us  with 
regard  to  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Deptford,  Poplar,  &c., 
larger  now  or  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  five 
or  six  years  ago? — At  this  moment  the  percentages  are 


larger,  no  doubt,  because  we  have  had  three  bad  yeats, 
but  I  question  if  they  are  permanently  larger. 

43.  What  you  mean  is  that  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  casual  labour,  probably? — I  think  that  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  casual  labour  in  Poplar  in  0,  normal 
year. 

44.  There  will  also  be,  will  there  not,  a  greater 
demand  for  machine  labour  ("  skilled  labour,"  I  may 
call  it),  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  machines? — 
Yes,  very  likely. 

45.  Machinery,  we  know,  is  coming  into  many  trades 
now  where  it  was  not  used  previously.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, gasworks.  Instead  of  having  a  man  for  stoker 
they  have  a  mechanical  stoker  now  ? — True  ;  at  the 
same  time,  in  some  trades  that  does  iiot  mean  an  increase 
of  skilled  labour,  but  an  increase  of  machine  minders, 
who  are  not  very  skilled  men. 

46.  {Mr.  C.  S.  Loch.)  You  infer  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  industries  in  Poplar  has,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  machinery,  given  more  opening  for 
the  casual  man? — Yes. 

47.  {Mr.  J.  Parsons.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  statis- 
tics in  paragrajih  1  have  no  relevance  to  casualty,  but  to 
the  type  of  occupation.  I  presume  that  a  carter,  for 
instance,  would  be  an  unskilled  man  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  1,  and  might  or  might  not  be  casual  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  3,  and  so  on  throughout. 
There  is  no  relevance  between  the  two,  is  thexe? — With 
regard  to  the  tables  in  paragraph  1,  I  took  the  two 
groups,  because  they  contain,  of  all  the  groups,  the 
largest  element  of  casual  labour.  The  group  "  Con- 
veyance "  contains  dock  labour  and  casual  railway  labour. 
Tlie  group  "  Undefined  "  contains  a  great  deal  of  casual 
labour.  I  use  them  as  an  indication.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  those  percentages  are  fihe  per- 
centages of  casual  labour. 

48.  {Mr.  D.  M.  Watson.)  You  say  that  tally  clerks 
form  a  noticeable  group.  Do  railway  and  dock  com- 
panies trust  that  sort  of  work  to  casual  labour  ? — Yes,  to 
supplement  their  regular  men. 

49.  It  surprises  me  very  much? — My  experience  of 
casual  tally  clerks  is  that  more  often  than  not  they  are 
people  who  are  rather  shaky. 

50.  That  is  why  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  that  they 
are  trusted.  With  regard  to  your  remarks  about  fore- 
men, I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  your  opinion 
that  genei-ally  foremen  abuse  their  power,  and  demand 
either  .payment  from,  or  to  be  treated  by,  the  men?  Is 
that  done  in  the  factories  in  the  East  End  ? — I  camiot 
give  you  first-hand  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  statement  very 
frequently  made  by  people  who  seem  to  be  credible. 

51.  I  have  heard  it  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  I  was  interested  to  find  it  here.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  stamp  out? — Yes. 

52.  With  regard  to  boy  labour,  do  you  think  that  it 
directly  tends  to  swell  casual  labour?  Would  women's 
labour,  where  possible,  improve  matters,  do  you  think? 
Would  it  be  better  to  employ  women  who  would  work 
up  to  the  marriageable  age  and  then  be  absorbed  by 
marriage  than  to  have  these  boys  who  are  turned  adrift 
at  18  or  19? — Practically  all  th^  possible  wage-earning 
women  in  Poplar  are  absorbed  by  the  market  already. 

53.  There  is  no  surplus  of  women  labour? — I  think 
that  there  is  no  surplus  in  a  normal  year. 

54.  {Mr.  J.  Parsons.)  I  think  that  any  evidence  that 
could  be  brought  of  a  definite  character  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  unemployable  class  is  decreasing  would 
be  of  great  value.  We  have  it  as  your  impression,  de- 
rived from  experience,  not  only  as  a  C.O.iS.  secretary,  but 
also  as  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  on  work  in  regard 
to  the  unemployed.  Would  it  be  possible  to  fortify  your 
opinion  by  anything  more  telling? — I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  quite  po.ssible  to  collect  definite  evidence, 
but  it  would  take  time.  But  broadly  it  comes  to  this — 
that  if  you  take,  one  by  one  as  they  come  before  you, 
the  very  poorest  class  of  people  living  in  Poplar  you 
find  that  they  arc  doing  more  work  than  you  gave  them 
credit  for  doing.  Take,  for  instance,  a  class  of  family 
which  is  referred  to  us  by  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid 
Association — sometimes  people  of  a  very  poor  type 
indeed.  The  men  seem  to  be  doing  more  work  than 
antecedently  we  should  have  given  them  credit  for  doing. 

55.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge.)  You  mean  that  the 
market  for  casual  labour  has  increased,  and  has  thus 
absorbed  men  who  formerly  could  get  no  work  at  all, 
practically? — Who  became  type  {b)1 
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56.  Yes  ?— Practically  that. 

57.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  connect  iti — 
My  argument  is  that  I  cannot  find  type  (6),  and,  there- 
fore, from  the  absence  of  type  (b),  I  infer  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  or  else  what  has 
become  of  type  (&)? 

58.  You  mean  for  casual  labour? — Yes.  Type  (h)  is 
here  still,  but  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  it  was. 

59.  {Mr.  J.  Parsons.)  "Would  increased  facilities  for 
the  work  of  women  and  young  people  make  a  difference  ? 
It  would  not  eliminate  type  (b).  It  might  help  the 
family  to  get  on  better,  "but  Mr.  B.  would  be  there 
still  ?— True. 

60.  You  would  find  Mr.  B.  less  frequently  ?  — You 
would  find  him  less  frequently. 

61.  {Mr.  H .  B.  Maynard.)  Are  you  speaking  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  present  depression  of  trade? 
Are  you  allowing  for  that  ? — I  am  taking  a  normal  year. 
Of  course,  just  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  abnormal 
distress. 

62.  For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  ? — Yes. 

63.  The  improvement  which  you  speak  of  is  before  the 
last  three  years  ? — I  am  talking  of  the  normal  situation 
with  regard  to  many  men  one  sees  now.  Some  of  them 
have  had  very  little  work,  or  have  been  out  of  work 
during  the  last  two  years.  Going  a  little  further  back 
you  find  that  they  have  a  very  fair  industrial  record — ■ 
a  better  industrial  record  than  one  would  expect  them 
tn  have. 

64.  The  improvement,  then,  was  taking  place  some 
syears  ago.    When  are  you  comparing  it  with?— I  am 

taking  my  general  experience — over  fifteen  years.  There 
is  room  for  great  improvement  still. 

65.  {Mr.  Cecil  Chapman.)  Broadly  speaking,  might 
it  be  said  that  the  numbers  as  regards  general  labour 
have  remained  about  the  same,  but  the  proportion  of 
labour,  which  hitherto  has  been  casual,  has  been  absorbed 
by  more  regular  employment  in  these  factories.  Is  that 
a  proper  conclusion? — Yes.  Tlie  population  of  the 
borough  is  stationary,  and  the  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment, I  believe,  are  increasing. 

66.  And  there  are  not  more  men  coming  from  the 
outside.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  no  drift  in,  no  immi- 
gration?— Not  more  than  I  have  allowed  for.  It  is 
difiicult  to  give  a  quantitative  estimate.  One  only 
knows  that  the  population  remains  stationary. 

67.  You  say,  "  The  fact  is  that  in  Poplar  poor  law 
"  relief  has  been  extended  to  men  who  would  not  receive 
"  it  elsewhere."  How  far  has  that  afl^ected  the  qxiestion? 
How  far  has  it  influenced  this  question  of  casual  labour  ? 
Has  it  done  so  to  any  great  extent? — I  should  l)e 
disposed  to  say  that  at  the  moment  it  has  not,  because 
there  is,  and  has  Ijeen  in  the  last  two  years,  an  un- 
doubted surplus  of  casual  labour.  If  the  policy  were 
continued  in  a  good  time  it  might  very  seriously  in- 
fluence it. 

68.  With  regard  to  saying  that  overtime  is  a  great 
evil  in  the  docks  and  that  men  are  encouraged  and  paid 
to  work  it  ;  from  what  point  of  view  are  you  saying 
that? — If  a  large  ship  comes  in,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  owners  that  she  should  be  cleared  in  tlie  shortest 
possible  time,  and  men  sometimes  work  for  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  straight  on. 

69.  You  mean  that  it  is  an  evil  to  those  individual 
men? — A  great  evil. 

70.  Or  do  you  mean  to  labour  as  a  whole — that  those 
individual  men  are  doing  too  much  labour,  and  that  it 
should  be  spread  among  more  by  the  shifts  that  you 
suggest? — I  am  sure  tliat  it  is  bad  for  the  individual 
men. 

71.  {Mr.  D.  M.  Wafson.)  But  they  like  it,  I  sup- 
pose?— Yes  ;  they  like  it. 

72.  {Mr.  Cecil  Chapman.)  In  suggesting  a  system  of 
shifts  you  rather  mean,  do  you  not,  that  it  would  to 
some  extent  relieve  the  position — that  men  should  not 
be  employed  on  the  overtime  work  who  are  employed 
on  the  general  work,  but  that  it  should  be  another 
class  of  labour? — My  view  is,  that  it  is  wrong  to  employ 
men  for  these  long  hours.  Whether  it  has  a  good  effect 
on  the  labour  market  or  not,  I  think  it  wrong  to  employ 
men  for  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch. 

73.  {Mr.  W.  S.  Beveridgc.)  To  have  shifts  would 
add  to  the  expense,  would  it  not? — Yes  ;  quite  so. 


74.  Because  the  men  would  not  know  the  run  of  the 
work,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  a  serious  consideratign 
from  the  point  of  view  of  expense  ?^ — I  really  cannot 
answer  that,  I  am  afraid. 

75.  But  have  you  heard  it  stated  by  employers  ? — No. 

76.  (Mr.  C.  S.  Loch.)  Is  it  your  view  that  this  im- 
provement that  you  have  described  is  persistent,  al- 
though at  the  present  moment  there  is  trouble  owing 
to  these  two  or  three  bad  years? — I  think  that  the 
conditions  are  improving,  but  that  the  two  or  three 
bad  years,  of  coiu-se,  have  set  things  back. 

77.  There  is  a  kind  of  industrialisation  of  Poplar 
going  on,  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  practically  improv- 
ing the  whole  local  position? — ^It  seems  to  me  that 
opportunities  for  employment  are  increasing. 

78.  You  have  made  tliese  minor  suggestions,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  but  is  there  no  major  suggestion  governing 
the  whole  of  the  relations  of  these  casual  men  to  the 
large  firms  which  you  could  make  ? — I  was  asked  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  casual  labour,  and  not 
to  give  evidence  as  to  recommendations. 

79.  True  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  wish, 
if  you  have  any  statement,  to  preclude  that,  because 
you  have  known  the  place  intimately  all  these  years, 
and  your  experience,  whether  the  committee  adopt  it 
or  jiot,  is  of  value  ?— I  think  tliat  I  would  rather  not 
give  evidence  on  that  side  now. 

80.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridgc.)  You  distinguish  the 
builders'  labourer  from  the  casual  labourer.  Is  it  not 
your  experience  that  tlie  builders'  labourer  and  the 
general  labourer  and  the  dock  labourer  are  very  largely 
interchangeable  in  the  lower  ranks  of  each.  I  mean, 
you  have  people  sometimes  builders'  labouring,  some- 
times wharf  labouring,  and  sometimes  casual  labouring 
otherwise? — Yes,  you  have  some  men  wlio  go  round 
in  that  way.  The  analysis  of  cases  which  I  made  for 
you  shows  that  the  men  move  from  one  kind  of  labour 
to  another  pretty  frequently.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  men  do  not. 

81.  But  have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  proportion  of 
low-skilled  or  unskilled  casual  labourers  among  the 
distressed  imemployed  ajjplicants,  either  to  a  Poplar 
committee  or  generally.  What  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed problem  as  it  is  presented  to  a  relief  committee 
is  contributed  by  casual  labourers? — A  very  large  pro- 
Ijortion,  I  should  say.  The  guardians  have  50  per  cent, 
here. 

82.  Not  more? — May  I  say  that  all  these  returns  from 
unemployed  committees  as  to  occupation  seem  to  me 
to  be  extremely  untrustworthy.  My  experience  of  the 
applicant  for  relief  anywhere  is  that  he  always  begins 
by  saying  that  he  is  a  labourer,  and  if  his  statement  is 
taken  down  by  someone  who  does  not  want  to  trouble 
mucli  about  it  that  is  accepted  and  he  is  written  down 
"labourer"  at  once.  If  lie  comes  to  a  C.O.S.  office  he 
tells  us  still  that  he  is  a  labourer,  but  we  talk  to  him 
about  it  and  we  get  a  much  more  definite  statement 
from  him  as  to  exactly  what  he  is,  and  very  often  he 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  labourer. 

83.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  he  has  a  trade  he  does 
not  take  tlie  trouble  to  say  that  he  has  ? — I  think  tliat 
very  often  when  applying  for  any  form  of  relief  he  prefers 
to  call  himself  a  labourer. 

84.  You  speak  of  the  growth  of  the  casual  labour 
market.  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  some  of  the 
unemployables  have  passed  over  into  casual  labourers? 
■ — I  should  hope  so. 

85.  Is  that  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  ? — It  is  a  good 
thing.  It  is  a  step  up.  It  means  that  a  man  Who  pre- 
viously did  no  work  is  now  doing  work. 

86.  But  the  man  you  might  have  put  under  compul- 
sory detention  as  an  unemployable  is  now  a  casual 
labourer,  which  is  not  a  high  state  of  life? — No,  but 
surely  it  is  an  immense  advance  on  his  previous  state. 

87.  Yes,  but  does  it  not  leave  a  permanent  state  of 
poverty  Vhich  you  cannot  get  rid  of  by  any  interfer- 
ence ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  so.  Of  course,  if  casual 
labour  were  gaining  on  regular  labour,  that  would  be  an 
evil,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

88.  These  casual  men  are  wanted  by  the  work  of  the 
district — I  mean  they  are  not  a  surplus  exactly?— Not 
in  a  normal  year. 

89.  They  are  necessaiy  to  the  work  of  the  district. 
Is  there  much  poverty  among  these  casual  men,  the 
people  who  are  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  district 
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in  a  normal  year? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  there  was. 
Even  in  a  normal  year  their  wives  will  be  at  work. 

90.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  settling  of 
women's  industries  in  dock  districts?  That  is  a  general 
statement  that  one  hears  of.  Would  you  say  that  there 
is  much  women's  work  in  Poplar? — Yes. 

91.  Do  you  think  that  women's  work  tends  to  settle 
in  Poplar  and  similar  districts  because  of  the  supply 
of  men's  labour? — I  think  that  women's  home  labour 
and  men's  casual  labour  certainly  seem  to  go  together. 

92.  You  say  that  tlie  employers  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  reserve  of  laboiu'.  Since  when  do  you  tliink 
tliat  policy  has  been  adopted?  Has  it  any  connection 
with  the  time  of  the  strike? — My  experience  does  not 
go  back  beyond  the  strike.  I  think  that  it  has  always 
been  true  of  Poplar  since  I  have  known  Poplar. 

93.  Do  you  think  that  the  employers  generally  have  a 
deliberate  policy,  or  that  any  of  them  have  a  deliberate 
policy  of  keeping  a  reserve  of  labour? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  tliey  believe  in  that. 

94.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  keeping  the  price  of  labour 
within  limits?— I  suppose  that  they  themselves  might 
give  another  reason,  and  say  that  they  must  be  prepared 
for  sudden  expansions  of  trade. 

95.  I  wondered  upon  what  you  were  basing  the  view 
that  they  deliberately  iept  a  reserve  1 — On  both  con- 
siderations. 

96.  {Mr.  D.  M.  Watson.)  Do  you  know  whether  the 
dock  companies  pay  a  man  for  attending  at  the  dock 
gates  on  any  occasion  ?  —  ^Yhethe^  they  give  him  a 
retaining  fee,  do  you  mean? 

97.  Yes?— No. 

98.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  trade  tliat  is  done? 
—No. 

99.  (Mr.  TV.  H.  Beverkhjc.)  Do  you  mean  with  re- 
gard to  keeping  a  reserve  of  labour  that  tliey  do  it  by 
means  of  giving  the  work  out  in  rotation? — I  mean 
that  if  tliey  have  a  certain  volume  of  work  to  be  done 
they  allot  three-quarters  of  that  work  to  tlie  permanent 
staff.  The  remaining  quarter  they  might  equally  allot 
to  the  permanent  staff,  but  they  prefer  to  allot  it  to 
three  times  the  number  of  men  they  would  require  as 
a  permanent  staff,  employing  them  in  rotation.  That 
is  a  rough  illustration. 

100.  {Mr.  H.  B.  Maynard.)  Do  you  think  that  any 
of  the  improvement  in  the  demand  for  casual  labour  is 
due  to  the  adoption  of  that  policy  on  a  larger  scale  ? — I 
doubt  if  the  policy  is  being  extended.  It  has  necessary 
limits.  But  as  regular  employment  increases  irregular 
increases  along  with  it. 

101.  In  speaking  of  the  movement  of  labour  in  rela- 
tion to  this  increased  demand  for  casual  labour,  you 
speak  of  a  general  upward  movement  amongst  the  casual 
labourers  in  Poplar  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  drifting 
out  to  West  Ham.  I  am  thinking  of  the  conditions 
of  Poplar  industrially.  Do  you  think  that  it  means  an 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  Poplar,  the  old  con- 
ditions really  moving  to  somewhere  else  ?  —  I  should 
think  that  the  conditions  of  West  Ham  are  much  worse 
than  in  Poplar. 

102.  Are  they  like  the  conditions  of  Poplar  fifteen 
years  ago  ? — I  should  think  that  they  were  much  worse. 

103.  The  problem  which  you  had  in  Poplar  fifteen 
years  ago  is  not  relieved  by  this  improvement,  but  it 
is  really  shifted  ? — The  problem  in  West  Ham  is  largely 
independent  of  that  in  Poplar.  Distress  would  have 
arisen  there  in  any  case.  It  now  affects  a  larger  per- 
centage there  than  ever  suffered  from  it  in  Poplar. 

104.  If  the  demand  is  increasing  dn  Pojilar  for  casual 
labour,  why  do  the  poor  move  out  to  West  Ham  ?  Does 
a  better  class  get  the  Pojjlar  work? — That,  I  am  afraid, 
I  cannot  answer. 

105.  You  say  in  one  place  that  in  regard  to  morality 
and  drink  the  casual  labourer  compares  favourably  with 
the  regular  workman.  You  say  in  another  place  "  That 
"  casual  work  is  demoralising  is  a  truism."  How  do  you 
reconcile  the  statements? — I  was  thinking  of  two  quite 
different  things.  In  saying  that  casual  work  is  de- 
moralising, I  mean  that  a  man  gets  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  work  and  gets  into  the  way  of  leaning  against 
lamp-posts,  losing  the  habit  of  industry.  When  I  speak 
of  drink  and  morality,  I  am  thinking  of  distinct  vice. 

106.  (T/ie  Chairman.)  You  are  thinking  more  of  the 
French  sense  of  the  word  mnrale  in  the  second  case? — 
Yes. 


107.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Bevericlge.)  But  does  not  leaning 
against  lamp-posts  come  to  leaning  against  public- 
houses  ?  Does  not  the  demoralising  of  the  workman 
through  casual  labour  very  generally  imply  drink,  or  is 
it  not  likely  to  ? — On  the  whole  I  should  say  not.  The 
type  (&)  man  leans  much  more  against  the  outside  of  the 
public-house  than  inside.  He  has  not  money  to  .spend 
■inside.  It  is  the  highly-paid  workman  who,  like 
Jeshurun,  waxes  fat  and  kicks.  He  gives  way  to  vice 
and  drinks  very  heavily  if  he  is  that  way  disposed. 

108.  This  last  winter  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  time  of  exceptional  distress.  How  large 
a  proportion  of  those  peojile  exceptionally  distressed 
would  have  regular  incomes,  even  in  ordinary  times,  and 
comfortable  homes  ?  Do  you  come  across  many  people 
who  have  come  right  down  from  regular  life  to  being 
quite  unemployed? — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  per- 
centages. I  should  say  that  there  was  a  section  of  men 
who  had  been  quite  regular  who  have  been  thrown  out 
by  years  of  bad  trade  and  brought  down  very  low  after 
being  in  employment  for  many  years.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  where  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
is  made  in  times  of  depression.  There  would  also  be, 
of  course,  many  who  had  always  been  casual,  and  with 
them  it  means  tliat  tliey  descend  from  a  condition  of 
comparative  comfort  to  a  condition  of  want,  but  the 
descent  is  not  so  great. 

109.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  whom  you  have  to  deal  with  as  unemployed 
applicants  at  a  time  of  exceptional  distress  are  people 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  living  very  much  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  are  really  in  chronic  poverty  or  just  on 
the  point  of  chronic  poverty,  and  that  they  get  dis- 
tressed by  the  extra  pinch  ? — That  is  true  of  many,  of 
course.    It  is  true  of  the  casual  labourer. 

110.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  the  proportion  of 
casual  labourers? — My  experience  in  my  own  borough 
is  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  in  distress  in  bad  times 
is  of  that  type.  But  men  who  have  been  regular  suffer 
also.  I  have  a  table  here  of  the  longest  recorded  jobs 
of  seventy  men.  Of  these  seventy,  twenty  say  that 
they  have  never  had  anything  but  casual  work — that 
they  cannot  remember  any  regular  job.  Eight  can 
remember  no  job  longer  than  a  year  ;  four  can  remember 
jobs  between  one  year  and  two  years  ;  eight  can  remem- 
ber jobs  between  two  years  and  three  years  ;  seven 
can  remember  jobs  between  three  years  and  five  years  ; 
eleven  can  remember  jobs  between  five  years  and  ten  ; 
and  twelve  can  remember  jobs  over  ten  years. 

111.  {Mr.  B.  M.  Watson.)  To  what  trades  do  those 
figures  refer? — ^It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  people 
who  were  applying  last  year  mainly  with  regard  to 
emigration. 

112.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Bevericlge.)  The  jobs  which  some  of 
them  can  remember  may  be  their  apprenticeship  jobs, 
and,  perhaps,  they  have  never  done  anything  but  casual 
labour  since  ? — It  may  be  so. 

113.  You  do  not  know  how  far  back  the  longer  jobs 
go.  These  figures  do  not  show  what  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  last  three  or  four  years? — No.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  there  are  particular  jobs.  It  may  be  .some 
years,  it  is  true,  since  they  lost  their  places.  But  my 
point  is  that  of  the  people  who  apply  in  exceptional 
years,  you  will  find  that  a  percentage  at  some  time  or 
other  have  had  very  good  jobs,  and  very  regular  jobs. 
Here  we  have  twenty-three  men  who  at  some  time  or 
other  have  had  regular  jobs  exceeding  five  years  in 
duration.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  that  result.  I  should 
not  have  supposed  that  one  would  have  got  so  many. 

114.  {Mr.  H.  B.  Maynard.)  Were  they  seventy 
casual  applicants,  or  were  they  a  party  selected  in  any 
way? — We  did  not  select  them.  I  think  that  they 
selected  themselves,  because  they  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  themselves  to  think  that  they  might  be  chosen 
for  emigration.    They  were  not  the  average  of  applicants. 

115.  The  Poplar  Unemployed  Committee  would  not 
find  that  proportion? — No. 

116.  Would  you  in  the  men  selected  by  the  Poplar 
Unemployed  Committee? — One  might. 

117.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Bereridge.)  Can  you  get  the  figures 
from  the  Poplar  Unemployed  Committee? — They  are 
sorting  out  the  900  cases,  and  they  say  that  we  shall 
have  them  when  they  are  ready. 

118.  We  can  have  those  later  if  necessary? — Yes. 

119.  With  regard  to  the  borough  council  ca.sual  work, 
is  it  your  experience  that  it  is  always  a  bad  thing  about 
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a  man  if  he  has  been  employed  casually  by  the  borough 
council?  Would  you  say  that  it  dis-commended  a  man 
considerablj- ? — Do  you  mean  would  it  make  other  em- 
ployers less  ready  to  employ  him? 

120.  Hare  you  the  experience  that  there  are  a  good 
many  very  low  class  casual  labourers  who  get  occasional 
jobs  on  borctugh  council  work,  in  many  cases  through 
the  influence  of  individual  borough  councillors  ? — When 
we  had  the  three  day  rotation  system  in  Poplar  

121.  That  is  the  ordinary  borough  council  unemployed 
relief  work? — I  cannot  say  much  about  the  casual  men 
employed  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is  not  a  very 
large  margin  employed  casually  in  Poplar. 

122.  There  is  not? — No.  The  establishment  is  large 
— some  people  think  unduly  large. 

123.  Then  it  is  rather  different  there.  In  some 
boroughs  they  have  a  very  large  casual  class  ? — Yes. 

124.  (Mr.  E.  Aves.)  Has  the  Blackwall  tunnel  had 
any  efifect  on  Poplar,  either  by  bringing  fresh  people 
in  for  Poplar  employment  that  may  offer  or  by  opening 
up  fresh  field?   of  employment  for   tliose  livipg  in 


Poplar? — Very  few  of  the  men  in  Poplar  that  I  have 
come  across  seem  to  work  south  of  the  river.  A  small 
number  seem  to  come  north  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
whole,  the  passage  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  is  very  small. 

125.  (The  Chairman.)  There  is  one  point  which  I 
sliould  like  to  understand  a  little  better  with  regard 
to  what  you  say  about  the  overtime  work.  When  men 
are  employed  for  more  than  the  normal  day,  is  the 
rate  of  pay  per  hour  the  same,  or  is  it  more  for  the 
overtime  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  greater.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion. 

126.  That  explains  one  reason  why  the  overtime  is 
so  great  a  temptation? — Yes. 

127.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  I  suppose,  it  would 
diminish  the  difference  in  the  expense,  having  regard 
to  a  system  of  relays,  because  the  relays  would  be  paid 
according  to  the  normal  rate? — Hardly,  because  night- 
work  is  paid  better  than  day-work. 

128.  The  payment  would  be  according  to  the  pay  for 
night-work  ? — Yes. 
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